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Salve  Regina! 

BY    S.    M.    B. 

©ADY  of  Mercy,  Mother-Maid  serene, 

All  hail,  thrice  holy  Queen! 
Our  life,  our  sweetness,  and  our  hope  thou  art. 

Our  very  heart  of  heart. 
To  thee  we,  banished  children,  yearning,  cry 

With  mourning  and  with  sigh. 
The  while  we  linger,  through  the  lonely  years, 

In  this  poor  vale  of  tears. 
O  gentle,  gracious  Lady,  on  us  turn 

Thine  eyes  where  love  doth  burn, 
And  when  at  last,  life's  exile  sad  is  o'er. 

Oh,  show  us,  we  implore, 
Jesus,  thy  Son,  who  once  this  dark  earth  trod. 

Our  King  benign,  our  God! 


^jA  Layman's  Reflections  on  Our  Lady's 
Visitation. 


BY    CH.\RI,ES    A.   DOBSON. 


O  a  Catholic  blest  with  the 
true  faith  in  the  holy  Church 
of  Christ,  one  of  the  most 
clear  and  consoling  points 
of  doctrine  is  the  superemi- 
nent  dignity  of  the  Mother  of  God.  To 
him  it  is  a  primary  conclusion  from  the 
dogma  of  the  Incarnation,  and  a  fact 
pregnant  with  significance  for  his  daily 
life.  In  it  he  sees  the  sanctification  of 
his  home.  Her  maternal  love  is  one  of 
his  strongest  stays  against  allurements  to 
sin.  Nay,  the  very  love  he  bears  to  his 
Divine  Redeemer  receives  its  complement 
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of  sweetness  and  grace  from  her  of  whom 
he  can  say  with  overflowing  heart,  "The 
Mother  of  my  God  is  my  Mother,  too." 

Because  of  these  promptings  of  head 
and  heart  that  unite  to  make  devotion 
to  Our  Lady  so  clear  to  all  Catholics,  we 
may  with  greater  reason  wonder  at  the 
strange  blindness  that  fails  to  perceive 
what  is  so  distinctly  impressed  on  the 
pages  of  the  Gospel  narrative  itself.  On 
the  day  of  the  Annunciation — aptly,  there- 
fore, called  "Lady-Day"  by  our  Catholic 
forefathers  —  was  formally  assigned  to 
Mary  her  part  in  the  economy  of  our 
Redemption.  Her  "Fiat"  then  expressed 
not  merely  a  passive  acquiescence  and 
self-surrender,  but,  quite  as  much,  the 
promise  of  dedicating  her  life,  heart  and 
soul,  to  the  furtherance  of  God's  holy 
will,  —  a  readiness  to  do  as  well  as  to 
suffer  all  that  should  be  required  of  her. 
And  indeed,  from  the  holy  solitude  of 
Nazareth  to  the  Pentecostal  splendors 
of  Jerusalem,  by  the  manger  at  Bethlehem 
as  beneath  the  cross  on  Calvary,  the 
Blessed  Virgin  took  her  part  in  the 
life-work  of  her  Divine  Son, — either  pub- 
licly, as  at  the  beginning  and  epd  of  His 
life,  or  by  the  more  private  ministra- 
tions, such  as  she  alone,  the  saintliest  of 
creatures,  could  supply. 

On  the  day  of  her  visit  to  St.  Elizabeth 
we  behold  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  first 
exercise  her  functions  as  dispenser  of  the 
gifts  of  God,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
obtain  fullest  insight  into  the  beauty 
of  her  inmost  soul.  We  may  admire  the 
plenitude  of  her  power  as  Queen  of  Heaven 
and    Earth,    as    well    as    contemplate    all- 
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the  entrancing  beauty  of  the  Spouse  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  jjlace  of  Marj-  in  the 
scheme  of  human  redemption,  and  the 
virtues  she  was  called  upon  to  exercise, 
thus  supply  the  natural  division  that  our 
reflections  shall  take  in  this  paper. 

In  the  simple  Gospel  story  of  the 
mysterj'  of  the  feast  we  read  as  follows: 
"And  Mary,  rising  up  in  those  days,  went 
into  the  hill  country  with  haste,  into  a 
city  of  Juda;  and  she  entered  into  the 
house  of  Zachary,  and  saluted  Elizabeth. 
And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Elizabeth 
heard  the  salutation  of  Mary,  the  infant 
leaped  in  her  womb.  And  Elizabeth  was 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Let  us  now  examine  what  this  simple 
narration  means  in  the  light  of  later 
events.  The  royal  progress  that  Christ 
our  Lord  was  about  to  make  through  His 
kingdom  required  that  He  should  send 
before  Him  His  herald  to  prepare  His 
people  for  His  advent, — to  make  straight 
the  ways  of  the  Lord.  The  task  neeiled 
a  man  in  all  respects  exceptional,  —  one 
the  entire  success  of  whose  mission 
depended  on  his  being  such  as  to  exact 
the  veneration  of  a  whole  people;  not 
alone  of  the  poor  and  simple  and  lowly  of 
heart,  but  of  sanctimonious  Pharisee  and 
haughty  priest  as  well.  Men  deemed  holy 
and  respected  by  all  would,  even  in  their 
own  despite,  have  to  acknowledge  his 
superior  sanctity.  His  whole  exterior 
was,  therefore,  to  breathe  the  sacredness 
of  his  mission.  He  was  to  be  a  Nazarene, — 
a  man  wholly  dedicated  to  God,  and  living 
in  an  atmosphere  of  penance  and  of  prayer. 

Now,  when  we  consider  how  prone  men 
are  to  be  carried  away  by  vainglory,  even 
irrespective  of  the  good  opinion  others 
may  have  of  them ;  when  we  remember 
that 

Men  never  are  so  near  to  crime  and  shame 
A5  when  they  have  achieved  some  deed  of  name, 

then  only  shall  we  be  able  to  form  a 
correct  idea  of  that  firmness  and  strength 
of  soul  that  could  remain  steadfast  amid 
the  intoxicating  funics  of  praise  and  ven- 
eration such  as  this. 


And  to  Mary,  as  by  right,  was  entrusted 
the  duty  of  sanctifying  that  chosen  soul. 
Through  her  instrumentality  was  the 
Baptist  confirmed  in  grace  and  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost;  whilst,  with  a  truly 
royal  munificence,  the  gifts  of  God  were 
lavished  on  the  souls  of  his  parents  as 
well.  "  And  it  came  to  pass  that  when 
Elizabeth  heard  the  salutation  of  Mary, 
the  infant  leaped  in  her  womb.  And 
Elizabeth  was  filled  with  the. Holy  Ghost." 
To  understand  yet  more  the  greatness  of 
the  benefits  then  showered  on  the  sainted 
Precursor,  witness  the  appreciation  of  his 
Divine  Master:  "A  prophet?  Yea,  I  say 
to  you,  and  more  than  a  prophet.  .  .  . 
Amongst  those  that  are  born  of  women, 
there  is  not  a  greater  prophet  thaa  Jchn 
the  Baptist." 

How  fully  and  completely  Mary's  wcrk 
was  done  we  see  also  in  the  \vic!esf  read 
influence  St.  John  exercised  on  all  Judea, 
and  the  high  veneration  in  which  he  was 
held,  so  much  so  that  by  many  was  he 
taken  for  the  "  true  Light  that  enlighteneth 
ever>-  man  that  cometh  into  the  world." 
Indeed,  so  deeply  rooted  was  the  error 
that  the  Beloved  Disciple  did  not  think 
it  useless  to  refute  it  in  his  Gospel  nigh 
three-quarters  of  a  century  after  the 
Baptist's  glorious  martyrdom.  Nay,  to 
this  day  the  great  sanctity  of  the  Baptist 
John  is  a  household  word  among  certain 
peoples  of  the  East, — the  sole  remnant  of 
the  Christianity  they  once  professed. 

As  on  this  day,  in  preparing  the  fcre- 
runner  of  our  Saviour  for  his  high  calling, 
so,  too,  throughout  the  lifetime  of  Our 
Lord  do  we  behold  Our  Lady  take  her 
part  in  our  redemption.  We  see  this, 
her  co-operation,  at  the  Nativity,  in 
her  hastening  the  manifestation  of  our 
Saviour's  divine  power  at  the  marriage 
feast  of  Cana  in  Galilee,  in  her  presence 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  in  her  influence 
on  the  infant  Church  from  the  day  of 
Pentecost  until  her  glorious  assumption 
into  heaven. 

And  since  then,  more  frequently  and 
fully  still,  from  that  high  throne  in  heaven 
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has  Mary  been  the  constant  channel  of 
divine  grace  and  succor  to  the  Church 
mihtant  on  earth.  The  favors  of  Mary 
are  scattered  broadcast  over  the  pages 
of  ecclesiastical  history.  PontiflF  after 
pontiff  has  turned  to  her  in  times  of  trial 
and  danger,  and  pontiff  after  pontiff  has 
gloried  to  record  the  fulness  with  which 
her  timely  succor  has  restored  the  Church 
to  peace  and  tranquillity.  Gaude,  Maria 
Virgo,  sings  ever  the  grateful  Church  in 
the  Office  of  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin, — 
Gaude,  Maria  Virgo,  cuncias  hcereses  sola 
inieremisii  in  universo  mundo. — "Rejoice, 
O  Virgin  Mary,  who  alone  hast  destroyed 
all  heresies  throughout  the  world!" 

Have  we  not,  then,  reason  to  be  all- 
confident  in  Mary  our  Queen?  What 
matters  it  that  heresy,  atheism,  and 
Satanic  scorn  of  God  and  of  His  Church 
are  on  all  sides  storming  against  that 
city  built  upon  a  rock!  We  can  afford 
to  smile  at  their  impotent  fury.  But  it 
behooves  us  not  to  be  backward  in  the 
public  veneration  and  honor  that  we  as 
members  of  that  Church  should  pay  to 
her.  Bigotry  may  cavil  as  it  please,  and 
misbelief  sneer  at  what  it  does  not  under- 
stand; but  we,  at  any  rate,  will  never 
be  wanting  in  loyal  devotion  to  our  Queen. 
Proud  are  we  of  the  title  of  subjects  of 
Mary;  and  all  the  more  earnest  and 
constant  shall  we  be  in  our  loyalty  just 
because  of  misrepresentation  and  prejudice. 

I  need  not,  then,  excuse  myself  for  the 
length  to  which  I  have  been  carried  by 
the  thought  of  the  grandeur  of  Our  Lady's 
high  functions  in  the  kingdom  of  her 
Divine  Son.  Let  me,  however,  now  turn 
to  the  yet  more  sweet  and  attractive 
subject  of  our  Mother's  personal  character; 
for  we  must  never  allow  the  thought  of 
Mary's  transcendental  dignity  as  Mother 
of  God  to  blot  out  the  still  more  consoling 
reflection  for  a  poor  sinner  like  me,  that 
she  is  my  Mother,  too.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  miss  the  more  practical 
as  well  as  the  more  consoling  point. 
Were  we  to  forget  this,  the  dignity  with 
which    she    has     invested    womanhood — 


the  stay  of  Christian  homes — would  lapse 
into  oblivion.  The  halo  of  sweet  and 
tender  feelings  that  now  beautifies  Chris- 
tian devotion  would  be  shorn  of  half  its 
lustre.  Nay,  the  sweetness  of  infinite 
condescension  and  love  revealed  to  us  in 
the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  would  be 
in  danger  of  failing  altogether  in  a  dry 
intellectual  discursiveness. 

"Mary,  my  Mother!"  lisps  the  little 
child  at  his  earthly  mother's  knee,  and 
knows  more  of  heavenly  things  in  his 
simple  conception  of  that  one  relation 
than  the  modern  thinker — God  save  the 
mark! — in  all  the  pride  of  philosophy. 
"Mary,  my  Mother!"  cry  the  young  man 
and  maiden  as  they  struggle  against  the 
corruptions  of  a  society  fast  running  to 
heathenism.  "Mary,  my  Mother!"  their 
battle-cry  in  temptation  and  trial;  and 
"Mary,  my  Mother!"  their  psalm  of 
victory  at  the  hour  of  death.  In  child- 
hood, manhood,  and  old  age,  his  Mother's 
name  is  ever  on  the  lips  of  a  Catholic; 
and  such  prayer  and  praise  are  well, 
when  the  mouth  speaks  from  the  fulness 
of  the  heart. 

It  is  not  by  lip-service  alone  we  please 
our  dear  Mother.  It  is  rather  by  striving 
to  reproduce  in  our  lives,  according  to 
our  little  best,  something  of  the  heavenly 
beauty  of  her  own  pure  and  perfect  soul. 
This,  and  this  above  all,  is  true  devotion — 
to  imitate  the  virtues  we  honor;  and  this 
is  the  purpose  of  the  Church  in  propos- 
ing to  our  consideration  the  various 
incidents  in  the  life  of  God's  Holy  Mother. 

Now,  in  reflecting  on  the  Visitation,  we 
find   two   of    the   most   fundamental    and 
most    amiable    of    virtues    claiming    our 
devout   attention, — the   one,    charity,   the 
sum  of  all   our  dealings  with  our  fellow- 
men;    the  other,  humility,  the  expression 
of  all  our  relations  to  Almighty  God.  And 
as  regards  the  first,  the  greatness  of  Our 
Lady's  charity  is  not  to  be  measure^ 
the  consideration  of  external  circur 
alone, — by  the  thought  of  the  l/f)"n/  and 
difficult    journey    she    undertook!    (lf*ff[(?»»''J 
inconveniences    implied   in   her   tVa^lling 
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in  her  delicate  condition  (she  was  already 
in  the  fourth  month  of  her  pregnancy), 
nor  even  in  the  thought  of  the  lowly  and 
menial  services  she  performed  for  her 
venerable  kinswoman.  It  is  especially 
when  we  consider  the  transcendent  dignity 
of  Mary  that  we  realize,  to  some  extent, 
the  loving-kindness  of  our  Mother's 
heart.  And  it  is  this  especially  that  St. 
Elizabeth  proclaims  in  wondering  thank- 
fulness; "Whence  is  this  to  me  that  the 
Mother  of  my  Lord  should  come  to  me?" 

In  the  presence  of  a  self-forgetful  charity 
so  great,  and  of  a  condescension  such  that 
to  understand  it  aright  we  need  to  com- 
prehend the  infinite  greatness  of  her 
Divine  Son,  how  can  one  who  glories  in 
the  name  of  "child  of  Mary"  fail  in  acts 
of  kindness  and  of  love !  What  condescen- 
sion can  there  be  between  sinful  man  and 
man  in  the  light  of  this  Visitation  of  Our 
Lady?  Is  there  need  to  dwell  on  the 
enormity  of  disorder  such  an  act  would 
imply?  I  think  not.  Sentiments  of  filial 
love  to  Mary  will  lead  all  Catholic  hearts 
sweetly  on  to  deeds  of  kindness  and  of 
mutual  assistance  in  imitation  of  their 
Queen  and  Mother.  It  were  an  endless 
task  to  enumerate  the  occasions  for  the 
practice  of  this  virtue.  The  home  life  of 
everyone  will  daily  supply  numberless 
opportunities.  And  the  more  trying  the 
characters  with  whom  one  is  in  constant 
contact,  and  the  greater  their  inability  or 
unwillingness  to  recognize  one's  charity, 
the  closer  one  approaches  to  the  self- 
forgetfulness  of  Mary. 

And  not  at  home  alone,  but  in  public, 
too,  charity  is  still  the  queen  of  virtues. 
Public  charity  in  the  old  time  was  the 
mark  by  which  Christian  men  were  dis- 
criminated from  pagans.  Is  that  charity 
as  distinctive  now?  For  instance,  does  a 
thought  of  pity  for  the  depths  of  degra- 
dation in  the  vast  non-Christian  world 
.prompt  us  to  as  much  as  a  single  prayer 
for  those  millions  of  outcast  souls?  Or  do 
we  not  rather  look  down  upon  the  dark 
skin.  Christian  or  pagan,  with  a  careless 
disregard  that  seems  likest  the  contempt 


of  the  proud  Brahmin  for  his  pariah 
brother?  Talk  not  to  me  of  their  dense 
stupidity,  their  detestable  untrustworthi- 
ness,  their  gross  immorality.  Let  them  be 
never  so  dull  of  head,  never  so  corrupt 
at  heart,  the  distance  between  them  and 
ourselves  is  as  nothing  in  the  presence 
of  the  Incarnation. 

And  what  about  the  proletariate  in  the 
great  cities  of  modern  civilization?  Here 
we  have  Christians,  in  name  at  least.  But 
What  is  that  to  me?  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?"  In  the  Paris  Salon  of  1908  there 
was  on  show,  among  the  swarm  of  artistic 
products  real  and  affected,  a  picture — 
a  Crucifixion  —  entitled  "  La  Mort  du 
Premier  Socialiste."  There  is  more  truth 
in  the  mental  state  that  gave  birth  to 
that  picture  than  in  the  glib  answer  Cain 
first  used  to  hide  his  crime,  as  we  to  veil 
our  callous  indifference  and  cold  contempt 
for  those  who  crowd  the  lower  strata  of 
society. 

Remember  that  God  became  man  for 
each  one  of  us;  and  Mary,  the  Mother 
of  God  though  she  be,  deigns  to  serve 
the  servants  of  her  Son.  Proper  pride 
and  self-respect,  as  we  are  too  often 
pleased  to  term  our  careless  disregard 
for  those  beneath  us,  stand  not^thank 
God! — in  the  way  of  her  charity.  For  in 
humility,  too,  does  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
precede  us;  and  if  we  fail  to  recognize 
this,  we  shall  miss  the  lesson  for  which, 
perhaps,  the  incident  was  included  in 
the  Gospel  story.  I-'or  the  greater  the 
high  functions  exercised  by  Mary  as 
Mother  of  God,  and  the  greater  her  deeds 
of  charity  —  her  kindly  care  of  St. 
Elizabeth,  —  the  clearer  by  the  contrast 
becomes  her  boundless  humility.  And, 
that  this  virtue  might  be  more  patent 
still,  we  see  that  our  dear  Lady,  in  her 
grand  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  can  find  no 
reason  for  the  great  things  that  God  has 
done  in  her  save  this,  that  His  all-holy 
will  had  "regarded  the  hmnility  of  His 
handmaid." 

This  is  a  law  universal  in  the  manifes- 
tations of  God's  Providence,  and  it  holds 
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good  for  His  Most  Holy  Mother  as  for 
each  one  of  us,  —  that  the  more  humble 
we  are,  the  more  bountifully  are  His  gifts 
and  graces  poured  forth  on  us.  If,  then, 
we  would  copy  the  virtues  of  Mary,  we 
must  first  reproduce  in  ourselves  her  great 
humility.  Until  we  learn  that  of  ourselves 
we  can  do  nothing,  that  all  we  are  is  worth- 
less at  its  best,  unless  we  can  see  nothing 
in  ourselves  but  a  gratuitous  prodigality 
of  divine  gifts,  we  shall  be  very  far 
from  '^following  in  the  footsteps  of  our 
Blessed  Mother. 

'  ^Finally,  to  enable  us  to  imitate  her  as 
true  children,  in  her  lowliness  and  gentle- 
ness, in  her  humility  and  charity,  let  us 
turn  with  ready  recourse  to  our  Queen 
and  Mother  for  help.  Can  any  confidence 
be  more  assuredly  founded  than  hope 
based  on  the  thought  of  her  greatness 
and  her  love?  Can  we  imagine  that  she 
will  ever  fail  us?  Says  her  great  servant, 
St.  Bernard:  "A  faithful  client  of  Mary 
can  not  perish."  That  is,  if  we  strive  to 
love  and  imitate  her  here  on  earth,  she 
will  obtain  for  us  the  bliss  of  being 
with  her  forever  in  heaven.  There,  with 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  her  loving 
children,  we  shall  gather  round  her 
throne,  and  blend  our  voices  in  those 
triumphant  strains  of  praise,  benediction, 
and  thanksgiving,  that  she  first  hymned 
on  earth:  "My  soul  doth  magnify  the 
Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in 
God  my  Saviour." 


The  Red  Circle.* 


BY    GERARD    A.    REYNOLDS. 


It  is  with  piety  as  with  the  mysterious 
ladder  that  was  exhibited  to  the  Patriarch 
Jacob,  the  foot  of  which  rested  on  the 
earth,  but  the  summit  reached  the  skies. 
It  is  only  by  degrees  that  we  can  ascend, 
but  it  is  by  degrees  that  we  can  finally 
arrive  at  the  highest  elevation  of  which 
our  nature  is  capable.  The  first  step  we 
take  in  mounting  a  ladder  is  that  which 
disengages  our  foot  from  the  earth;  so, 
in  the  scale  of  religion,  the  first  step  toward 
the  attainment  of  good  is  the  estranging 
ourselves  from  the  practice  of  evil. 

—St.  Basil. 


I. — On  the  Yang-tse  River. 

fAPTAIN  JOHN  MARKER,  dressed 
in  white  from  his  pith  helmet  down 
to  his  canvas  shoes,  sat  in  a  wide- 
armed  bamboo  chair  under  the  awning 
of  the  stem-wheeler ,  Tat-.y/ian,  the  little 
trading  steamer  which  for  two  years  had 
been  working  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Yang-tse  River.  Marker  was  a  pioneer, 
the  first  to  open  regular  trade  on  the  great 
waterway  far  above  I-chang  and  Han-kow. 
He  had  staked  all  he  had  on  the  venture, 
and  he  was  chief  owner  of  the  steamer  he 
commanded. 

On  another  deck-chair  beside  him, 
James  ,MacMurdo,  his  partner,  the  chief, 
and  indeed  sole,  engineer  of  the  Tai-shan, 
stretched  his  six  feet  of  length.  A  power- 
fully built,  sandy-bearded  Scot  was 
MacMurdo,  dressed  in  white,  but  not  the 
same  spotless  white  the  Captain  wore; 
for  there  were  oil  stains  here  and  there. 
He  had  taken  off  his  cap  and  was  mopping 
his  forehead.  He  had  just  come  up  from 
his  engine  room,  and  he  looked  hot  and 
tired;  for,  though  the  Tai-shan  lay  at 
anchor,  he  had  been  at  work  all  the  after- 
noon, and  the  weather  was  decidedly 
warm. 

There  was  a  steamy  mist  on  the  broad 
river,  across  which  the  last  barge  load  of 
the  Tai-shan's  miscellaneous  cargo  was 
drifting  toward  the  town,  or  riverside 
city,  of  Cheng-foo.  The  crowd  of  brightly 
colored  junks  along  the  water  front,  the 
white  houses  with  their  tiled  roofs,  the 
tall  pagoda  of  the  local  temple,— all  looked 
blurred  in  the  haze  of  heat  that  played 
fantastic  tricks  with  the  outlines  of  the 
low  hills  beyond  and  the  far-off  mountains 
of  Sze-chuan. 

*  The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in  the  interior 
of  China  during  the  "Boxer"  troubles  of  iqoo. 
To  name  as  its  scene  any  real  place  where 
Europeans  are  to  be  found  in  China  would  be 
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"Hot  enough  to-day,  Mac,"  said  the 
Captain,  "even  when  one  takes  it  easy. 
I  don't  know  how  you  feel.  Have  a  .soda 
with  something  in  it."  And  he  pointed 
to  the  little  cane- work  table  beside  him. 

"Aye,  it's  a  wee  bit  hot,"  said  Mac- 
Murdo,  in  his  quiet,  drawling  voice.  "One 
would  think  our  boilers  would  never  cool. 
It's  lively  in  the  engine  room,  now  that 
the  ventilating  fans  are  stopped.  I've 
had  the  piston  out  of  the  low  pressure 
cylinder,  and  packed  it  all  snug.  'Twas 
high  time  it  was  done.  We  were  wasting 
a  lot  of  power  on  the  run  up.  Had  to  do 
most  of  it  myself.  The  boys  are  willing, 
but  they  aren't  up  to  much.  I've  stripped 
the  main  bearings,  and  will  overhaul  them 
in  the  morning.  There's  not  too  much 
room  for  getting  at  things.  Our  engine 
room  ain't  quite  as  big  as  it  is  in  a 
Cunarder."  And  MacMurdo,  as  he  talked, 
set  the  soda  water  fizzing  from  a  siphon 
into  a  long  tumbler  a  quarter  filled  with 
brandy. 

"That's  where  a  man  of  your  knowledge 
ought  to  be,"  suggested  the  Captain, 
"instead  of  knocking  about  this  old  river 
in  a  kind  of  overgrown  steam  launch. 
Confess,  Mac,  you're  sorry  you  didn't 
stick  to  it,  and  be  chief  engineer  of  a 
swagger  liner  by  now." 

"Well,  man,  I'm  chief  here.  This  is 
my  little  pond  and  I'm  the  biggest  frog 
in  it.  I  never  was  quiet  and  even-tempered 
enough  to  knock  under  to  another  chap 
in  a  big  engine  room;  and  even  if  I  were 
chief  on  a  liner,  I'd  worry  over  bossing 
a  lot  of  young  fellows  in  gold  lace  caps 

to  invite  attempts  to  identify  the  actors  in  the 
narrative  with  real  persons;  for  it  is  not  a  very 
di£BcuIt  matter  to  turn  to  various  directories 
that  contain  the  names  of  the  few  white  folk 
who  composed  the  scattered  colonies  of  foreigners 
in  the  interior  of  China  at  this  date.  The  author, 
therefore,  while  endeavoring  to  describe  char- 
acters that  are  typical  and  true  to  reality,  has 
avoided  any  misleading  attempts  at  identifica- 
tion with  living  individuals,  by  laying  the  scene 
in  an  imaginary  place^a  trading  town  on  the 
upper  Yang-tse,  above  the  point  to  which 
navigation   was   open   to   foreign   vessels  at    the 


that  think  their  college  education  has 
made  them  scientific  geniuses.  I  don't 
want  to  kotow  to  a  captain  who,  when 
he  gets  up  on  his  high  bridge,  thinks  he's 
a  kind  of  admiral.  I  couldn't  do  the  polite 
among  the  swell  passengers,  and  I  hate 
red  tape  and  routine  and  fuss  of  all  kinds. 
I'd  rather  be  the  combined  captain  and 
deck  hand  on  a  ferryboat  than  be  bossed 
about  by  a  mob  of  swells  on  a  twenty- 
thousand-ton    liner.     That's    the    truth." 

"  But  you  never  mind  my  bossing  you 
about,  Mac?" 

"  No,  not  a  bit.  You  and  I  get  on 
nicely.  'First  chop,'  as  the  boys  say. 
I  run  my  end  of  the  show  as  I  like.  Then 
the  money's  good.  There's  my  share  of  the 
trade  piling  up  in  the  bank  at  Shanghai, 
and  very  little  temptation  to  spend  the 
'bawbees'  in  those  heaven-forsaken  holes 
up  river.  I'll  draw  the  cash  some  day, 
and  go  home  and  marry  and  settle  down 
somewhere  on  the  Clyde." 

"  Dull  place,  the  Clyde,"  said  Marker, 
with  a  smile.  "  Not  a  patch  on  the  grand 
old  Yang-tse." 

"The  Clyde  and  the  Yang-tse!"  said 
MacMurdo  gravely,  pausing  in  the  opera- 
tion of  filling  his  pipe  from  his  pouch. 
"  My  conscience,  man,  why  try  to  com- 
pare them?  The  Clyde  is  the  grandest 
river  on  earth, — Glasgow  city,  and  the 
miles  of  ships,  and  the  big  yards  where 
the  riveters'  hammers  are  always  going 
(it's  like  music  if  you're  not  too  near 
them) ;  and  the  cruisers  and  liners  growing 
up  and  slipping  one  by  one  into  the 
water  as  the  launching  day  comes  round; 

time  of  the  Boxer  movement.  The  town  of 
"Cheng-foo,"  with  its  local  interests  and  politics, 
is  meant  to  present  a  picture  of  what  was  the 
state  of  things  in  many  Chinese  towns  in  the 
troubled  year  1900.  But  the  events  and  the 
persons  are,  of  course,  fictitious.  If  by  chance 
a  name  occurs  of  some  European  or  American 
who  was  then  on  the  upper  Yang-tse,  it  is  an 
unintended  coincidence.  The  author  hopes  that 
no  critic  will  quarrel  with  him  for  having  taken 
a  pioneering  steamer  farther  up  the  great  river 
than  ships  of  the  kind  had  in  fact  penetrated 
in   1 900. 
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and  then  old  Dumbarton  Castle  on  its 
rock;  and  Balloch  up  behind  it,  with  the 
Highland  lochs  and  hills;  and  away  down 
river,  the  Kyles  of  Bute  and  Arran  in  a 
few  hours'  run.  Why  did  I  ever  leave 
all  this  for  this  cursed  heathen  land  of 
heat  and  filth  is  more  than  I  can  say 
or  guess!" 

"You  Scots  are  like  the  Irish,"  said 
Marker:  "always  dreaming  of  the  old 
country.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  part,  Mac; 
but,  if  we  do  as  well  as  we've  been  doing, 
you'll  soon  have  enough  money  to  go 
back.  We  English  are  different,  and  I 
had  not  so  much  luck  or  happiness  in 
England  that  I  should  ever  care  to  see  it 
again.  I'll  settle  down  in  China.  Shanghai 
will  be  good  enough  for  me,  when  you 
set  up  housekeeping  with  some  Scottish 
lassie  down  by  old  Dumbarton,  with 
your  house  on  the  shore  and  your  yacht 
on  the  river.  Here's  good  luck  to  the 
future  Mrs.  MacMurdo!"  And  he  raised 
his  glass. 

"And  here's  the  same  to  the  future 
Mrs.  Marker!"  said  the  engineer,  following 
his  example,  and  nodding  '  toward  the 
town.  "And,  if  I  might  make  a  bit  of  a 
friendly  conjecture,  I  would  be  fairly  sure 
that  she's  not  just  that  far  off,  either  in 
time  or  place,  as  the  Mrs.  MacMurdo  that 
is  to  be." 

Marker  became  suddenly  silent  and 
thoughtful,  staring  at  the  river. 

"  I  suppose  we  shall  go  to  see  her  this 
evening,"  MacMurdo  continued,  with  a 
quiet  smile.  "It's  a  blessing  to  have  a 
house  to  go  to,  where  one  meets  white 
folk  again,  and  good  women, — quite  apart 
from  all  that  concerns  my  friendly  interest 
in  yourself." 

Marker  turned  in  his  chair  and  faced 
him. 

"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  Mac.  Don't  jump 
at  conclusions.  I  don't  mind  saying  that 
I  think  a  lot  of  Miss  Kirby  and  her  sister; 
and  the  parson  is  a  good  sort,  too;  though 
parsons  are  not  much  in  my  line.  But  I 
must  have  more  money  in  the  bank  before 
I  think  of  marrying  either  Miss  Kirby  or 


any  one  else,  and  I'm  not  going  to  rush 
things  for  a  while." 

"Well,  we  won't  talk  any  more  about 
it,  old  man.  Perhaps  it's  better  not  to 
plan  too  much.  It's  my  philosophy  that 
things  shape  them.selves  a  good  deal. 
What  is  to  be,  will  be.  We  drift  a  lot 
in  life,  even  when  we  think  we  are  steering 
a  course  of  our  own.  But  I  must  not 
start  lecturing.  If  we  are  to  go  up  to 
the  manse,  it's  about  time  to  change  and 
go  ashore  for  dinner.  The  bo^'s  have 
knocked  off  and  are  cooking,  and  that 
makes  me  feel  just  a  bit  hungry.  Better 
dine  at  Shanghai  Jack's  one-horse  show 
of  a  hotel  than  worry  about  dinner  here 
on  board." 

"Yes.  Get  ready,  and  I'll  go  with  you 
to  the  hotel.  We  can  dine  with  the 
Belgians.  I've  promised  to  take  them  up 
to  the  parsonage  afterward.  The  ladies 
will  give  us  some  music,  and  you  can  talk 
philosophy  with  the  Padre  or  play  with 
the  youngsters.  You  can  send  your  boys 
ashore.  They  have  had  a  hard  day. 
I'll  tell  the  boatswain  to  let  some  of  his 
fellows  off,  and  have  our  boat  waiting 
for  us  at  the  bund  at  half-past  ten.  That's 
late  enough." 

The  two  men  rose.  Marker  walked  for- 
ward till  he  could  see  below  on  the  main 
deck  a  score  of  Chinese  "  boys," — Shanghai 
and  Hong  Kong  sailors  and  stokers 
squatted  round  two  large  bowls  of  rice 
and  mince-meat.  They  were  deftly  per- 
forming what  for  Europeans  is  almost  a 
conjuring  trick — namely,  the  rapid  con- 
veyance of  rice  and  meat  to  their  mouths 
with  a  pair  of  slender  "  chopsticks^"  instead 
of  fork  and  spoon. 

"Li-hang,  come  topside,  chop-chop!" 
the  Captain  called  out,  —  an  order  in 
"pigeon-English"  for  the  boatswain  or 
foreman  of  his  "boys"  to  come  at  once 
to  the  upper  deck. 

The  man  ran  up  the  ladder,  saluted, 
and  stood  like  a  statue,  waitmg  with  silent, 
expressionless  face  for  his  orders  for  the 
evening.  They  were  given  in  the  strange 
mixture    of   broken    English    and    Chinese 
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that  is  the  lingua  franca  of  Eastern 
trade, — leave  for  the  evening  for  so  many 
of  the  men;  a  bright  lookout  to  be  kept 
against  river  thieves;  the  boat  to  be 
ready  to  put  the  European  officers  ashore 
in  half  an  hour,  and  to  wait  for  them 
again  at  the  bund  or  wharf  of  Cheng-foo 
at  half-past  ten. 

r-^  bath  and  a  fresh  cool  suit  of  clothes 
soon  made  Marker  and  MacMurdo  forget 
the  heat  of  the  day.  There  was  a  touch 
of  dandyism  about  them  as  they  took 
their  places  in  the  boat.  White  drill 
suits  with  gilt  anchor  buttons,  white  caps 
with  gold  braid  and  an  anchor  badge, 
and  shining  brown  boots  made  up  an 
effective  costume.  The  sun  was  low 
between  the  bold  scarped  hills  that  seemed 
to  close  in  the  river  up  stream;  the 
air  was  clear;  there  was  a  breeze  on  the 
water;  and  there  was  a  sense  of  rest  in 
the  general  absence  of  noise  and  move- 
ment, for  all  work  had  stopped  for  the 
day.  Flights  of  birds,  among  them  a 
string  of  long-legged  cranes,  were  wheeling 
over  the  water  or  flying  high  across  the 
blue  arch  of  the  sky. 

A  gap  in  the  line  of  junks  moored  along 
the  riverside  by  the  town  showed  the 
wharf,  of  blackened  timbers  trellised  with 
greenweed;  and  beyond,  the  wide  veranda 
of  Shanghai  Jack's  hotel.  It  was  not  only 
a  hotel,  but  a  store;  for  Shanghai  Jack, 
as  the  Europeans  called  him,  was  an  enter- 
prising Chinaman,  who  had  established 
himself  at  Cheng-foo  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opening  of  trade.  He  was  a  store- 
keeper, merchant,  hotel-keeper,  and  even 
banker  and  money-lender.  Rumor  said 
he  was  doing  well  and  would  soon  be  on 
the  fair  way  to  a  great  fortune. 

He  had  come  from  Shanghai,  where 
he  had  grown  up  among  the  pAiropeans 
of  the  international  colony  there.  He 
spoke  French  and  English,  and  he  was 
now  rejoicing  greatly  in  the  i)rospect  of 
coming  prosperity  for  Cheng-foo  town 
and  the  whole  province  of  Sze-chuan; 
for  when  the  Tai-shan  arrived  three  days 
ago,  she  had   brought  as  passengers  two 


Belgian  engineers.  They  had  come  to 
make  the  surveys  for  a  railway  that  was 
to  start  from  the  town  and  open  up  the 
hinterland  of  the  province.  They  had 
been  busy  unpacking  mysterious  instru- 
ments of  shining  brass  from  big  cases, 
and  organizing  a  drawing  office  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  his  "hotel."  They  were 
now  sitting  smoking  together  at  a  little 
table  under  the  veranda,  waiting  for  their 
friends  from  the  steamer,  who  were  to 
dine  with  them. 

The  two  Belgians  had  become  fast 
friends  '  on  their  voyage  to  China,  and 
during  three  months'  preliminary  training 
on  the  survey  of  the  Hankow  line.  Both 
had  learned  EngHsh  in  their  college  days, 
but  they  had  not  yet  picked  up  more 
than  a  few  words  of  Chinese.  Their  native 
clerk  was  to  be  their  interpreter  when 
they  were  at  work  in  the  country,  and 
work  was  to  begin  to-morrow.  Friends 
as  they  were,  there  were  as  many  points 
of  difference  as  of  contact  between  them. 
Jean  de  Visser,  the  senior  of  the  two,  was 
a  Fleming  from  a  village  near  Termonde, 
a  student  of  the  engineering  faculty  of 
Louvain.  Jules  IvCbrun  was  a  French 
Belgian,  a  Brussels  man,  trained  in  the 
University  of  that  pleasant  city.  He  had 
first  made  De  Visser's  acquaintance  when 
they  were  both  employed  in  the  Cockerill 
Railway  Works  at  Seraing,  near  Liege. 
But  it  was  not  till  they  were  thrown 
together  on  the  voyage  to  China  that  he 
had  come  to  like  the  Fleming. 

At  first,  indeed,  he  had  felt  some  little 
contempt  for  De  \'isser.  Jules  Lebrun  was 
a  man  of  the  city;  he  held  what  he  con- 
sidered the  latest  scientific  views,  and 
knew  something  of  what  he  called  "life." 
But  Dc  Visser  was  the  son  of  a  homely 
family  of  Flemish  farmers — narrow-minded 
country  folk,  in  Lebrun's  judgment, — and 
the  young  Fleming  had  been  taught  in 
that  old-fashioned  "clerical"  University 
at  Louvain,  and  worried  about  going  to 
church  on  Sunday  mornings  instead  of 
starting  on  the  day's  holiday  at  seven 
a.  m.      Here,     on     the     upper    Yang-tse, 
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thought  Lebrun,  the  vSunday  question 
would  not  divide  theiii;  though  it  was 
likely  that  even  Sunday  would  not  be  a 
holiday. 

Both  of  them  liked  Marker  and 
MacMurdo.  White  men  whose  lot  is  cast 
in  a  strange  Eastern  land  can  become 
friends  even  in  a  few  days'  voyage,  and 
the  Tai-shan  was  their  link  with  civiliza- 
tion. On  the  day  of  their  arrival  they 
had  met  another  Englishman,  the  Rev. 
William  Henderson,  a  medical  missionary 
sent  out  by  an  English  society.  He  had 
been  four  years  in  Cheng-foo,  where  his 
house,  on  the  low  ridge  of  the  hill  that 
looked  down  on  the  landward  suburb  of 
the  place,  was  an  oasis  of  European  peace, 
comfort,  and  cleanliness,  amid  the  strange 
squalor  of  the  Eastern  town.  His  was 
an  English  home  transplanted  to  the 
Far  East,  its  inhabitants  being  the  mis- 
sionary, his  wife,  and  her  sister  Edith 
Kirby,  and  two  bright  little  children. 
There  was  a  walled  garden  and  a  neatly 
paved  compound,  or  courtyard,  with 
the  house  and  a  small  chapel  on  one 
side;  on  two  others,  various  outbuildings, 
including  the  cottage  hospital;  and  on 
the  fourth  side,  a  high  boundary  wall, 
with  a  gateway  of  brightly  painted  wood- 
work opening  on  the  road,  that  ran  down 
through  the  suburb  into  the  town. 

The  Belgians  sprang  up  from  their 
chairs  to  welcome  Marker  and  MacMurdo 
as  they  left  their  boat.  Then  the  four 
men  were  soon  seated  at  table  under  the 
veranda.  Grave-looking  Shanghai  Jack 
waited  personally  on  his  guests,  listening 
to  their  talk,  without  seeming  to  notice 
anything. 

What  strange  folk,  he  thought,  these 
Europeans  were!  They  could  not  leave 
business  aside  even  over  their  meals.  Here 
was  Lebrun  asking  MacMurdo  if  he  could 
help  him  to  repair  the  tripod  of  the 
theodolite,  whatever  that  was, — doubtless 
one  of  those  magical  instrurrients  that  he 
had  helped  his  guests  to  unpack.  There 
was  Captain  Marker  pulling  out  his  pocket- 
book,  and  telling  De  Visser  there  was  no 


doubt  about  the  longitude  of  Cheng-foo. 
He  had  figured  it  out  by  chronometer  and 
solar  altitude,  taking  as  his  starting  point 
the  I-chang  longitude  as  fixed  by  the 
naval  survey.  He  would  verify  it,  and 
fix  the  latitude  carefully  by  observation, 
before  he  started  again.  What  a  curious 
language  these  white  men  were  talking, 
with  all  these  new  words  that  he  had  never 
heard  before!  Shanghai  Jack  thought  it 
a  bit  uncanny. 

Dinner  ended  at  last.  Stretched  in  their 
cane  armchairs,  the  four  men  smoked  their 
cigars,  and  talked  and  laughed  together. 
Shanghai  Jack,  hovering  about,  listened, 
but  could  not  see  the  point  of  their 
jokes.  At  last  they  rose  and  walked  away 
together.  He  concluded  that  they  were 
on  their  way  to  the  "  English  Padre's." 

He-  slipped  into  his  hotel,  and  reached 
a  room  at  the  back, — a  noisy  room  where 
a  crowd,  amongst  whom  were  some  of 
the  Tai-shan's  men,  were  clustering  like 
a  swarm  of  bees  round  a  table  heaped 
with  cowrie  counters,  and  gambling  away 
their  brass  perforated  money.  Shanghai 
Jack's  partner  kept  the  bank,  and  a  fair 
percentage  of  the  cash  found  its  way 
into  his  strong  box,  —  not  mere  brass 
tokens,  but  good  silver  dollars. 

(  To vbe  continued.  ) 


The  Lost  Sheep. 

(Frof»  an  anonymous  manuscript  of  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  century.) 


jSvUMBLY  before  thy  Mercy-seate  I  throw 

'  my  i>oorc  soulc,  sick  to  death  of  deadlie  syn; 
In  all  huinility  my  greifes  I  show, 
hoping  I  may  with  praiers  pittie  wyn. 
For  thus  thy  Spirit  within  mee  cries  to  thee, 
Father,  I  know  thou  canst,  and  hope  thou  wilt, 
release  mee  of  this  burthen.    Pittie  me 
for  thy  Sonne's  sake;    let  not  my  soule  be  spilt; 
But  worke,  6  Grafious,  by  thy  loue  a  wonder 
where  syn  hath,  let  thy  mercie  there  abound; 
Grant  that  nothing  in  heauen  and  earth  do  sunder 
my  soule  from  thee :  now  the  lost  sheepe  is  found. 
Least  from  thy  feare  I  stray  abroad  in  sin. 
Restore   mee   to  thy  fold,  and  lock  mee -in! 
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Bolsena. 


BY    JOHN    AYSCOl'CH. 


M 


'O  one  who  has  visited  the  Vatican, 
and  has  any  love  for  art,  will 
forget  the  Stanza  di  Eliodoro, 
and  Raphael's  fresco  on  the  right 
wall  as  one  enters  from  the  Stanza  of 
the  Segnatura, — the  last  fresco  painted  by 
Raphael  for  Julius  II.,  and  representing 
•'The  Miracle  of  Bolsena." 

The  present  writer  was  one  day  studying 
the  glorious  fresco,  and  close  beside  him 
stood  an  English  paterfamilias,  with  a 
guide-book  in  one  hand  and  a  daughter 
on  each  arm. 

"What's  that?"  demanded  the  daughter 
on  the  left. 

'"The  Miracle  of  Bolsena,'  by  Raphael," 
replied  her  parent,  in  a  tone  condemnatory 
of  miracles. 

"Oh!" 

"And  who  are  the  men  kneeling  down 
in  the  corner?"  inquired  the  daughter 
on  the  right. 

"  Pope 'Julius  II.  and  his  nephew,  Car- 
dinal Riario,"  answered  her  father — out 
of  the  guide-book;  "they  were  at  it," 
he  added — out  of  his  head. 

Giuliano  della  Rovere  became  Pope 
Julius  II.  in  1503:  the  miracle  at  Bolsena 
took  place  in  1263,  two  hundred  and  forty 
years  before  there  was  any  Pope  Julius. 
The  Pope  who  might  have  been  "at"  the 
miracle  was  Urban  IV.,  who  started  in 
life  as  Jacques  Pantaleon,  son  of  a  cobbler 
at  Troyes;  had  been  more  than  once  a 
Papal  Envoy  under  Innocent  IV.,  and 
then  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  under  Alex- 
ander IV. ;  and  had  mounted  the  Pontifi- 
cal throne,  in  succession  to  Alexander,  on 
August  29,  1 261,  having  been  elected  by 
the  conclave  at  Viterbo. 

A  Bohemian  priest  was  saying  Mass  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Cristina,  at  Bolsena. 
While  he  consecrated  he  yielded  to 
a  temptation  of  unbelief,  and  doubted 
whether  the  host  in  his  hands  had  reallv 


become  the  body  of  Christ.  As  he  bent 
over  it,  while  yet  he  held  it  between  his 
fingers,  the  blood  that  Christ  had  sweated 
in  His  agony  in  Gethsemani  oozed  from 
the  Host  and  dripped  down  upon  the 
linen  of  the  altar. 

Urban  IV.  was  then  living  at  Orvieto, 
ten  miles  away;  and  the  repentant  priest, 
convinced,  and  deeply  bewailing  his  sin, 
betook  himself  to  the  Pope  to  confess  his 
great  fault  and  entreat  absolution.  He 
took  with  him  the  blood-stained  altar 
linen;  and  Urban,  to  whom  word  of  the 
miracle  had  already  come,  attended  by 
Cardinals,  went  out  to  meet  the  relics  of 
it,  at  the  bridge  of  Rio  Chiaro.  It  was 
at  once  decided  that  a  great  church, 
worthy  of  its  purpose,  should  be  built 
to  commemorate  this  event;  and  the 
result  was  the  Cathedral  of  Orvieto,  of 
which  we  shall  treat  in  a  paper  on  that 
city.  So  it  is  at  Orvieto,  not  at  Bolsena, 
that  the  relic  of  the  Santissimo  Corporale 
is  venerated.  At  Bolsena,  however,  one 
still  sees  the  gloomy  chapel  where  the 
miracle  occurred. 

In  the  following  year,  1264,  Urban  IV. 
instituted  the  great  Feast  of  Corpus 
Christi  in  memory  of  the  miracle,  and  in 
reparation  for  all  sins  of  doubt  or  inde- 
votion,  neglect  or  irreverence,  that  ever 
had  been  comn\itted,  or  should  be  com- 
mitted till  the  end  of  time,  against  the 
patient  majesty  of  the  Divine  Prisoner  of 
the  Eucharist. 

Bolsena  has  now  a  population  of  only 
about  three  thousand  souls.  But  long 
before  the  Roman  power  grew,  it  was  a 
great  and  opulent  city  of  the  Etruscans. 
Volsinii  was  not  the  least  powerful  city 
of  the  Etruscan  League.  And  its  inhab- 
itants must  have  been  not  only  wealthy 
but  men  of  artistic  taste;  for  when  at 
length  it  fell  before  the  arms  of  Rome, 
it  boasted,  according  to  Pliny,  the  posses- 
sion of  two  thousand  statues.  The  tutelary 
deity  of  tlje  Etruscan  town  was  the 
goddess  Norcia,  or  Nortia;  and  Livy  tells 
us  that  the  Volsinians  marked  the  passage 
of  the  years  by  nails  driven  into  the  walls 
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of  her  temple.  The  remains  of  this  temple, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  granite  columns, 
are  shown  near  the  city  gate. 

Perhaps  the  knowledge  that  the  Vol- 
sinians  were  a  people  devoted  to  art  gave 
the  idea  that  they  were  inclined  to  softness, 
and  accounts  for  the  accusation  of  their 
so  sinking  into  luxurious  easiness  after 
their  conquest  by  the  Romans  as  to  suffer 
themselves  to  be  mastered  by  their  own 
slaves.  Niebuhr  explains  Jjie  story  to 
mean  no  more  than  that  the  Volsinians 
gave  the  freedom  of  their  city  to  the 
serfs  attached  to  their  lands,  who  had 
made  common  cause  with  them  against 
Rome. 

From  the  upper  town  of  Bolsena  there 
are  in  every  direction  magnificent  views. 
Of  the  lake  we  shall  speak  presently. 

At  Volsinii  was  born  iijlius  Sejanus,  the 
favorite  and  minister  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius.  His  father  was  a  Roman  ofTicer 
of  equestrian  rank  only;  his  mother  was 
a  member  of  the  Junian  house.  Sejanus 
first  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Prince 
Caius  Caesar,  grandson  of  Augustus  and 
son  of  the  Emperor's  daughter  Julia  by  her 
second  husband,  M.  Agrippa  Vipsanius, 
the  builder  of  the  Pantheon.  When,  how- 
ever, Tiberius  succeeded  his  stepfather 
and  father-in-law  Augustus,  Sejanus  found 
it  convenient  to  transfer  his  services  to 
the  new  Emperor,  who  was  stepfather 
to  his  first  master.  Silent  and  secret  as 
Tiberius  was  with  others,  Sejanus,  by 
some  charm  he  had,  was  able  to  make 
the  Emperor  free  and  open  with  him. 
He  gained,  and  for  a  long  time  kept,  the 
confidence  as  well  as  the  mere  favor  of 
Caesar;  and  he  made  such  dexterous  use 
of  it  as  to  arrive  at  the  position  of 
universal  minister,  practical  governor  of 
the  Empire,  and,  as  he  and  perhaps  some 
others  thought,  next  heir  to  it. 

Having  seated  himself  firmly,  as  it 
seemed  immovably,  in  the  favor,  affection 
and  trust  of  Tiberius,  Sejanus  set  himself 
to  win  first  the  army,  then  the  Senate. 
As  commander  of  the  Praetorians,  he  was 
second  only  to  Caesar  in  importance;    and 


he  made  subtle  use  of  his  official  connec- 
tion with  the  army  to  bind  it  to  his  inter- 
ests, by  artifices  and  insinuations  as  mean 
as  they  were  clever  and  unscrupulous. 
Who  so  affable  and  free  as  Sejanus  with 
the  common  rank  and  file!  Who  so 
sedulous  to  reward  with  promotion  merit 
that  leaned  to  his  side! 

To  gain  the  Senate,  he  used  some  odd 
means;  for  it  is  said  he  began  with  the 
wives  of  the  Senators,  promising  under 
inviolable  secrecy  to  each  lady  separately 
that  he  would  marry  her  whenever  the 
sovereignty  of  Rome  should  be  in  his  own 
hands.  But  he  was  not '  forced  to  deal 
in  promises  only:  the  public  treasury 
was  in  his  hands  and  boundless  powers 
of  patronage.  He  could  reward  not  only 
by  the  bestowal  of  offices  whose  income 
would  make  a  needy  aspirant  rich,  but 
by  those  that  would  advance  the  obscure 
to  dignity  and  consideration. 

His  success  was  amazing;  and  where 
he  seemed  to  fail,  it  was  worse  for  his 
enemies.  In  the  imperial  family  were 
many  who  opposed  his  advance  to  almost 
sovereign  power;  but  each  of  them  in 
turn  fell  a  victim.  The  most  conspicuous 
was  the  Erhperor's  own  son  Drusus,  a 
valiant  and  illustrious  soldier,  who  was 
so  carried  away  by  anger  as  to  strike 
the  omnipotent  upstart.  With  that  blow 
Drusus  slew  himself.  Sejanus  was  little 
likely  to  forget  or  forgive  it,  and  he 
revenged  himself  doubly.  Livia,  the  wife 
of  Drusus  and  mother  of  his  children, 
Sejanus  totally  corrupted,  so  that  the 
princess  not  only  became  his  lo-^er  but 
carried  out  his  plot  for  the  assassination 
of  her  husband,  one  of  her  eunuchs  poison- 
ing the  prince  by  her  contrivance. 

Drusus  being  dead,  Sejanus  tried  to 
cajole  his  imperial  master  into  allowing 
the  widowed  princess  to  console  herself 
by  becoming  his  own  wife;  but  this 
Tiberius  would  not  hear  of,  and  the 
favorite  next  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the 
embarrassment  of  his  presence.  Once 
aware  of  the  minister's  wish  to  marry  the 
widow  of  the  Emperor's  son,  it  was  likely 
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that  Tiberius  would  watch  both  favorite 
and  princess  so  long  as  he  remained  in 
Rome.  Sejanus,  therefore,  persuaded  his 
master  to  quit  for  a  time  the  anxieties 
and  toils  of  his  imperial  office,  and  retire 
to  the  secure  seclusion  of  the  island  of 
Capreae,  where  he  might  rest  and  enjoy 
himself  far  from  the  plots  and  rancors  of 
Rome. 

When  Tiberius  was  gone,  Sejanus  was 
left  in  virtual  occupation  of  the  imperial 
throne;  for  every  function  of  govern- 
ment, every  exercise  of  patronage,  was 
in  his  hands.  It  turned  his  head :  he 
could  not  be  content  with  the  substance 
but  must  have  the  phantom  title,  too. 
He  was  Emperor,  so  long  as  he  would 
not  say  so;  but  he  did  say  so,  and 
Tiberius  was  told.  Sejanus  had  declared 
that  he  was  Emperor,  and  Tiberius  only 
Prince  of  Caprese!  The  whole  Empire 
was  scandalized,  and  Tiberius  was  changed 
into  a  relentless,  and  implacable  enemy. 
Insult  was  added  to  injury;  for  Sejanus 
had  his  master  held  up  to  the  scorn  of  a 
Roman  theatre  by  introducing  him  in  a 
ridiculous  manner  on  the  stage. 

Such  friends  as  such  a  man  makes  are 
soon  lost;  and  when  Tiberius  sent  word 
that  the  once  almighty  minister's  day  was 
done,  its  sun  set  obediently.  He  was 
seized  by  the  soldiers  he  had  cajoled  and 
fawned  upon,  and,  helpless  and  unresisting, 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where  on  the 
same  day  he  was  strangled,  A.  D.  31. 

Of  course  the  great  feature  of  the 
scenery  round  Bolsena  is  the  lake  called 
by  its  name,  which  Pliny  speaks  of  as 
the  Tarquinian  Lake.  It  is  nearly  twenty- 
seven  miles  in  circuit,  and  its  outlet  is 
the  little  river  Marta,  which  falls  into  the 
sea  below  Corneto,  at  a  place  called 
Clemcntino — or,  in  full,  Porto  ,San  Clemen- 
tine,—  where  grain  and  salt  are  shipped 
for  export.  In  winter  the  little  seajwrt  is 
alive  and  busy;  in  summer  the  Maremma 
fever  empties  it.  The  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Bolsena  suffer  from  the  same  dread 
enemy.  The  laborers  who  till  the  soil 
migrate  to  the  hills  every  night  in  summer. 


as  one  sees  them  doing  from  the  lovely 
lands  far  away  in  the  south.  Whether 
these  lonely  waters  do  really,  as  has  been 
said,  fill  the  mouth  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
we  must  leave  geologists  to  determine. 
The  shape  of  the  lake  suggests  the  theory, 
as  do  the  volcanic  rocks  that  shut  it  in. 

There  are  two  islands,  Bisentina  and 
Martana,  on  which  the  great  Farnese 
family  had  villas,  in  which  Leo  X.  was  a 
guest,  coming  to  Bolsena  to  fish  after 
hunting  parties  at  Viterbo.  The  Lake  of 
Bolsena  has  for  ages  been  noted  for  its 
fisli,  and  especially  for  its  eels,  which, 
according  to  Dante,  were  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  another  Pope,  Martin  IV.  If 
the  poet's  tale  be  true,  the  staleness  of 
the  Irsh  may  have  been  the  cause  of  their 
disastrous  effect;  for  Martin  IV.  died  at 
Perugia,  March  5,  1285. 

The  island  of  Martana  links  Bolsena 
with  world-history  in  the  days  of  Gothic 
rule  in  Italy.  In  four  years  Theodoric, 
King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  conquered 
Odoacer  the  Hun,  King  of  Italy  since  the 
23d  of  August,  476,  when  Romulus  Augus- 
tulus,  the  last  Roman  Emperor,  ceased 
to  reign.  On  March  15,  493,  Theodoric 
treacherously  slew  Odoacer,  who  was  his 
guest  at  a  banquet;  and  Theodoric  himself 
became  King  of  .Italy.  When  he  died, 
August  30,  526,  he  was  master  also  of 
Spain  and  the  southern  half  of  Gaul,  but 
he  left  no  son  He  had  two  daughters, 
Amalasontha  and  Theodegotha,  who  had 
each  a  son.  Amalaric,  Theodegotha's  son, 
had  for  his  share  of  his  grandfather's 
quickly-earned  empire  the  Visigothic 
kingdom  in  Spain,  and  in  Gaul  a  slice 
reaching  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Lot,  and  the  Rhone. 

Amalasontha  was  regent  for  her  son 
Athalaric  over  the  Ostrogoths  in  ^taly. 
Athalaric  was  a  child,  and  he  died  in  534, 
eight  years  after  Theodoric.  His  mother 
had  done  her  best  for  him  and  for  the 
people  over  whom  she  had  to  rule  in  his 
name.  But  the  boy  was  a  weakling,  easily 
led  astray  by  the  licentious  Gothic  nobles, 
and  at  sixteen  his  brief  career  of  dissipa- 
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tion  had  brought  him  to  the  grave.  Then 
Queen  Amalasontha  married  her  cousin 
Theodahadus,  and  joined  him  with  herself 
in  the  government.  His  return  for  her 
confidence  was  to  cast  her  into  prison  on 
this  small  island  of  Martana,  in  the  Lake 
of  Bolsena;  and  in  April  of  the  following 
year  (535)  she  was  strangled  in  her  bath 
by  her  husband's  orders.  The  steps  in 
the  rock  leading  to  her  prison  are  still  to 
be  seen. 

The  other  island,  Bisentina,  has  a 
church  founded  by  the  Farnese,  in  which 
are  venerated  the  relics  of  Santa  Cristina, 
the  virgin  saint  of  Bolsena. 


The  Origin  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 


BY  ELLA  LORAINE  DORSEY. 


fHE  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  with  a  membership 
list  of  87,000  odd,  were  represented 
in  their  twentieth  Congress  by  io68 
delegates.  Thdr  object  is  patriotic,  their 
work  practical,  and  their  origin  has  the 
interest  that  attaches  to  all  great  move- 
ments for  better  citizenship  in  this  land 
of  our  love. 

Two  of  the  three  founders  were  South- 
ern women  —  Miss  Eugenia  Washington 
of  Virginia,  and  Miss  Mary  Desha  of 
Kentucky;  and  the  third  —  Mrs.  Ellen 
( Hardin)  Walworth  —  belonged  to  the 
Kentucky  colony  of  Springfield  (Illinois) 
and  to  New  York.  Miss  Washington  and 
Mrs.  Walworth  were  Catholics,  and  Miss 
Desha  a  Presbyterian.  All  three  wei'e  of 
distinguished  history-making  stock, — Miss 
Washington  being  a  great-great-grand- 
daughter of  Augustine  Washington  and 
Mary  Ball  (the  mother  of  General  George 
Washington);  Miss  Desha,  a  descendant 
of  the  Bledsoes,  Montgomeries,  and 
Deshas,  who  thrust  back  the  fierce  powers 
of  the  forest,  and  battled  with  the  Indian 
tribes  until  their  wives  were  widows  and 
their    children    orphans.     Mrs.   Walworth 


was  of  the  equally  well-known  Logan, 
Davies,  and  Hardin  families,  and  bcca-^e 
the  daughter-in-law  of  the  great  Chan- 
cellor of  New  York,  in  whose  surroumling 
of  culture  and  wit  she  found  a  congc;;ial 
atmosphere,  and  to  which  she  added 
brilliant  measure.  Miss  Washington  and 
Miss  Desha  were  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  the  Confederacy;  and  Mrs.  Walworth, 
loving  the  Union,  saw  her  kindred  fight- 
ing in  the  ranks  of  both  armies,  and 
found  her  heart  torn  by  the  claims  of 
both   sides. 

When  the  war  closed,  the  wide  deso- 
lation and  political  circumstances  kept 
the  wounds  of  the  South  open  and  her 
tears  flowing;  bitterness  and  grief  were 
in  the  hearts  of  her  men  and  women; 
and  Miss  Washington  told  the  writer 
that  even  from  the  pulpit  the  battle 
was  .waged.  One  day,  by  accident,  she 
went  into  a  Catholic  church;  the  air  of 
repose  fell  like  balm  on  her  brain,  the 
Gospel  of  the  day  breathed  peace,  and 
the  priest  adhered  to  his  text  and  spent 
his  effort  in  a  plea  to  his  people  for  their 
souls'  welfare.  No  word  of  the  awful  five 
years,  no  word  of  the  worse  "reconstruc- 
tion" period,  no  word  of  enmity,  no  word 
of  politics. 

It  was  not  only  the  beginning  of  her 
conversion,  but  it  set  her  to  thinking  as 
to  the  Christian  duty  of  women  to  their 
country  and  their  brethren  in  the  evil 
day  then  upon  them.  And  there  slowly 
ripened  in  her  mind  the  conviction  that 
if  the  thoughts  of  men  and  women  could 
be  carried  back  to  the  days  when  the 
North  and  the  South,  under  one  flag, 
made  the  country  a  temple  of  liberty, 
built  of  living  stones  cemented  with 
patriot  blood,  the  pride  of  it,  the  glory 
of  it,  and  the  memory  of  the  mutual  sac- 
rifices made  for  it,  would  become  a  vision 
and  a  prophecy,  a  healing  and  an  incentive 
to  the  divided  sections,  and  again  make 
unity  seem  lovely  and  I)rotherhood  divine. 
Mrs.  Walworth  longed  to  see  her  kindred 
reconciled  and  her  country  reunited. 
Miss    Desha's   impelling   motive   was   the 
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recognition  of  what  the  women  did  in 
that  early  day. 

"  I  want  the  women  of  the  Revolution 
remembered,"  she  said.  "  Tlie  men  had 
the  honor  of  battle  and  the  glory  of 
victory,  and  so  are  sure  of  remembrance; 
but  no  one  thinks  of  the  women.  They 
had  to  stay  suffering  at  home,  maintaining 
the  family,  and  subject  to  the  raids  of 
Hessians  and  Indians.  On  the  frontier — 
as  in  our  case — they  had  even  to  fight 
off  the  latter,  or  else  see  the  scalps  of 
their  children  dangling  at  the  warriors' 
belts  and  their  homes  blazing.  I  want  the 
women  remembered.  The  thunder  of  the 
cannon  at  the  front  was  superb,  but  the 
rattle  of  their  looms  and  the  click  of 
their  knitting-needles  were  the  artillery 
of  the  reserve,  the  musketry  of  the 
rear-guard." 

So  the  idea  grew  in  the  heart  of  each; 
but  each  was  unknown  to  the  other,  and 
they  were  interested  separately  when  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  formed 
their  organization  with  the  object  of 
honoring  the  patriots  of  1776.  A  number 
of  women  of  Revolutionary  descent,  wh'ose 
sons,  husbands,  and  brothers  were  mem- 
bers of  the  said  Society,  had  been  allowed 
to  file  their  ancestral  papers  in  its  archives, 
but  had  no  part  or  share  in  the  Society 
itself.  They  proved  to  be  so  numerous 
in  Washington  alone  that  ultimately  a 
request  was  made  to  the  president-general 
for  the  admission  of  all  such  to  actual 
membership, — the  formation  of  a  woman's 
branch. 

This  was  referred  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Sons  at  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
April  30,  1890.  and  was  refused.  The 
refusal  so  stirred  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Lockwood, 
a  native  of  New  York,  resident  for  many 
years  in  Wr^.shington,  that  on  the  13th 
of  the  July  following,  she  retold  in  a 
Washington  paper  the  story  of  Hannah 
Arnett,  the  patriotic  Quakeress  of  Phila- 
delphia, whose  vigorous  departure  from 
the  silence  and  peace  of  the  I'ricnds  urged 
her  husband  and  his  associates  to  revolt 
against     King     George.      Miss     Henrietta 


Holrich  had  first  given  the  story  to  the 
public  in  1876.  when  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  our  Independence  stirred 
the  memory  of  those  days;  but  it  lost 
nothing  by  its  spirited  repetition. 

This  was  immediately  followed  in  the 
same  journal  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  William 
O.  McDowell,  of  New  York  city,  a  great- 
grandson  of  Hannah  Arnett,  who  had 
voted  for  the  admission  of  women  at  the 
Convention.  In  it  he  called  on  all  women 
of  Revolutionary  descent  to  organize  as 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Unknown  to  each  other,  Miss  Washington, 
Miss  Desha,  Mrs.  Hannah  McLaren  Wolff 
(a  great-granddaughter  of  Hannah  Arnett), 
Mrs.  Louise  (Knowlton)  Browne,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  (Morris)  Hallowell,  responded. 

Mr.  McDowell  replied  to  Miss  Desha, 
suggesting  that  a  meeting  of  these  five 
ladies  be  called  at  once  for  preliminary 
organization,  election  of  officers,  etc. ;  and 
that  arrangements  be  made  for  a  great 
meeting  on  Columbus  Day,  October  11, 
1890.  He  enclosed  the  addresses  of  the 
five  named,  and  the  meeting  was  called 
by  invitation  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Browne 
in  the  last  week  of  July.  All  responded 
except  Mrs.  Hallowell,  who  was  replaced 
by  Mrs.  Walworth.  It  was  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  number  was  too  small  to 
make  a  beginning,  and  it  was  decided 
to  defer  action  until  autumn;  and  Mr. 
McDowell  was  so  notified.  But  he  imme- 
diately wrote  (July  30),  urging  another 
meeting  at  once;  and  enclosed  a  sample 
application  blank,  a  proposed  constitu- 
tion, and  an  application  for  membership, 
with  a  check  for  his  initiation  fee  and 
annual  dues.  (The  pleasantry  is  per- 
petuated by  having  the  papers  kept  in 
the  archives.) 

This  decided  at  once  the  immediate 
organization.  The  meeting  was  called 
August  9,  1890;  but  the  deadly  heat  of 
midsummer  was  on,  and  only  three  re- 
sponded in  person  —  Miss  Washington, 
Miss  Desha,  and  Mrs.  Walworth.  After 
waiting  some  time  for  other  arrivals,  thev 
proceeded  to  found  the  Society;    the  first 
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steps  being  to  declare  it  national,  to  make 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison  its  president- 
general,  to  revise  and  adopt  the  Consti- 
tution sent  by  Mr.  McDowell,  to  appoint 
a  board  of  management,  to  make  Mrs. 
Walworth  secretary,  and  Miss  Washington 
registrar.  Mrs.  Harrison's  invitation,  or 
notice  of  appointment,  was  sent  out 
August  ID,  1890,  and  was  immediately 
followed  by  other  notices  of  appointment. 
Acceptances  were  received,  and  corre- 
spondence extensively  entered  into  with 
representative  women  all  over  the  country. 

August  18,  i8go,  the  same  friendly 
journal  in  Washington,  D.  C,  published 
a  letter  from  Miss  Desha,  setting  forth 
the  purposes  of  the  Society,  its  eligibility 
clause,  and  the  request  that  all  women 
of  Revolutionary  descent  send  their  names 
to  the  registrar  at  her  home.  Saturday, 
October  1 1,  1890,  the  proposed  fall  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Strathmore  Arms  (Mrs. 
Lockwood's  house),  and  the  organization 
was  completed. 

An  incident  in  Miss  Washington's 
experience  shows  forth  so  many  of  her 
characteristics  that  it  almost  epitomizes 
her  life  of  courage,  devotion,  loyalty,  and 
self-sacrifice.  The  battle  of  Fredericksburg 
was  impending;  our  Union  troops  were 
forcing  their  way  across;  the  bombard- 
ment made  the  town  unsafe,  and  her  aged 
father  (Mr.  William  Temple  Washington) 
must  be  saved  from  death  or  imprison- 
ment. As  she  was  about  to  start,  the 
Federal  wounded  began  to  arrive.  They 
were  enemies,  but  —  wounded;  and  she 
stayed  her  journey  to  help  as  many  hours 
as  she  dared.  Through  the  long  night  she 
sat  keeping  alive  with  sponge  and  spring 
water  an  ofTicer  whose  life  depended  on 
checking  the  hemorrhages  in  a  shattered 
arm;  and  when  finally  she  did  start,  they 
were  so  entangled  in  the  moving  masses 
of  men  that  they  got  no  farther  than  the 
hill  where  the  artillery  was  massed  oppo- 
site Marye's  Heights.  Even  as  she  pleaded 
for  the  snow-white  head  so  dear  to  her, 
even  as  the  troops  would  have -attempted 
the  impossible  to  get  them  safely  to  the 


rear,  the  battle  began,  and  they  were 
thrust  down  into  the  only  shelter  avail- 
able— the  trail  of  a  gun  in  action. 

Nearly  unconscious  from  exhaustion  and 
the  stunning  shock  of  guns  firing  by  bat- 
teries at  such  close  range,  Mr.  V/ashington 
was  laid  beside  the  gun  trail,  and  his 
daughter  made  of  her  young  body  a 
bulwark.  Through  that  endless  day  she 
lay  sheltering  him,  the  gun  roaring  red 
wrath  over  their  heads,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  the  awful  spectacle  of  the  charges 
on  Marye's  Heights.  The  latter  was  like 
some  titanic  and  terrible  sort  of  pipe 
organ, — the  three  banks  of  keys  represented 
by  three  tiers  of  entrenchments  filled  with 
riflemen  and  guns,  and  death  was  the 
anthem  that  rolled  from  the  human  keys. 

"Five  times,"  Miss  Washington  said, 
"  the  Union  troops  charged.  The  brigades 
gathered  and  rolled  on  to  the  assault  like 
the  long  waves  that  roll  in  from  the  sea 
at  Craney  Island.  They  did  not  break  or 
retreat,  but  they  were  simply  shattered, 
wiped  out;  and  they  lay  where  they  fell, 
and  the  others  charged  on  and  over  them, 
only  to  vanish  in  turn,  ^  a  little  farther 
on  or  a  little  nearer,  as  might  be.  Only 
a  few  men  (of  the  Irish  Brigade)  actually 
reached  the  stone  wall  at  the  base  of  the 
Heights,  where  they,  too,  went  down 
fighting.  They  died  in  touch  with  what 
all  tried  for,  and  this  Brigade  was  carried 
farther  in  its  rush  than  any  other;  but 
nothing  human  could  stand  that  fire,  and 
the  Confederate  line  of  defences  was  miles 
long  at  that  point." 

We -were  at  Fredericksburg  when  she 
spoke,  having  gone  to  take  part^in  the 
dedication  of  the  new  monument  erected 
to  Madam  Mary  (Hall)  Washington,  the 
General's  mother,  in  ])lace  of  the  ancient 
one  destroyed  during  the  war.  The  "silver- 
tongued  Daniel"  vras  the  orator  of  the 
day.  President  Cleveland  was  present,  and 
made  an  address  (the  first  President  to 
visit  the  State  since  the  Civil  War). 
The  day  was  beautiful.  "Kcnmuir"  had 
opened  its  stately  doors  to  us.  The  town 
had    shown     us    that,    no     matter    what 
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Virginia  had  lost  in  those  frightful  years, 
her  grace,  her  charm,  her  hospitality,  had 
retained  their  fine  flavor.  And,  as  one  of 
the  few  Union  Southern  women  present, 
I  was  taken  with  great  ceremony  to  visit 
the  National  Cemetery. 

Was  it  the  chivalry  of  some  native, 
was  it  a  deep  strain  of  romance  and  senti- 
ment in  some  Federal  oflBcer,  or  was  it 
the  logic  of  events  that  selected  the  site 
of  this  "bivouac  of  the  dead"?  For  there, 
on  the  very  summit  of  the  Heights  they 
had  vainly  died  to  gain,  the  defeated  Fed- 
erals sleep  well;  and  on  the  plain  across 
which  they  charged  to  destruction,  whose 
every  foot  was  saturated  with  the  blood 
of  men  willing  to  die  that  their  country 
might  live  undivided,  grass  waved  and 
crops  ripened.  The  flag,  rising  and  falling 
in  the  vagrant  winds  over  this  last  rest- 
camp,  saw  itself  repeated  on  steeple  and 
pole;  and,  as  the  Richmond  Blues  escorted 
the  President  back  to  the  train,  it  rose 
from  their  ranks,  with  the  banner  of 
Virginia  swelling  proudly  beside  it.  And 
everywhere  we  went,  gracious  matrons 
and  fair  maids  wore  the  little  insignia  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion—  a  blue-enamelled  spinning-wheel, 
with  thirteen  stars  instead  of  hand  spokes, 
a  distaff  of  silver  flax  back  of  it,  and  its 
legend  in  the  rim. 

And  so  she  lived  to  see  her  noble  dream 
of  unity  realized.  Miss  Washington  died 
by  a  shocking  accident  (1900),  and  was 
taken  home  to  Virginia  for  burial;  but  a 
Solemn  Requiem  Mass  was  said  for  her 
"month's  mind"  at  St.  Patrick's  Church, 
at  ^^hich  the  late  Father  Stafford  was  the 
celebrant. 

We  have  all  seen  how  the  ray  of  a 
search-light  can  reveal  a  whole  landscape, 
and  sometimes  in  like  fashion  the  flash 
of  an  epigram  will  portray  a  character 
as  clearly  as  a  long  study.  This  was 
peculiarly  the  case  with  Miss  Desha,  to 
whom  the  writer's  attention  was  first 
attracted  by  the  following. 

In  the  formative  period  of  the  Society, 
we  were  discussing,  in  meeting  assembled, 


the  questions  of  seal,  insignia,  colors,  etc. 
The  chairman  had  got  as  far  in  her  report 
as  "the  colors  shall  be  blue  and  white," 
when  one  of  those  present  suddenly  stood 
and  in  a  harsh  voice  said:  "  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  object  to  blue  and  white.  They 
are  the  colors  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  I 
do  not  want  them."  It  was  at  the  time 
of  the  A.  P.  A.  excitement,  and  this  was 
its  first  attempt  to  rear  its  head  amongst 
us.  The  chairman  and  presiding  oflicer, 
as  well  a!5  the  members,  were  stupefied  for 
a  moment;  not  so  Miss  Desha,  who  rose 
instantly,  and  in  her  clear,  incisive  way, 
with  her  splendid  eyes  flashing,  said: 
"  Madam  President,  I  am  a  Presbyterian, 
and  one  of  a  body  of  women  from  all  over 
this  country  who  have  worked  for  years 
to  put  up  the  Mary  Washington  monu- 
ment. If  we  can  do  all  this  to  honor  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Washington,  it  certainly 
seems  to  me  impossible  to  find  any  woman 
unwilling  to  honor  Mary,  the  Mother  of 
Jesus."  The  objector  was  heard  and  seen 
no  more,  and  the  chairman  quietly  con- 
tinued her  report:  "The  Sons  having 
chosen  buff  and  blue  in  honor  of  the  Con- 
tinental uniform,  we  have  taken  the  white 
and  blue  worn  by  Washington's  staff,  in 
honor  of  our  French  allies." 

This  was  of  a  piece  with  her  father's 
protection  of  the  Irish  Catholics  at  the 
polls  in  Lexington.  When  the  Know- 
Nothings  would  have  interfered  with  their 
vote,  the  gigantic  doctor  stood,  with  his 
loaded  pistol  at  full  cock,  cheerfully  and 
truthfully  declaring  he  would  shoot  the 
first  man  who  tried  to  check  or  intimidate 
a  voter. 

Loving  liberty  with  a  passion,  intolerant 
of  injustice,  warm-hearted,  generous  and 
impulsive,  clear-headed  and  prescient,  she 
also  lived  to  see  that  her  work  would 
stand  the  test  of  time.  And  she  also 
died  suddenly  and  shockingly  (191 1).  No 
relatives  were  within  reach,  but  the 
Daughters  closed  in  about  her  bier;  the 
president-general,  Mrs.  Matthew  T.  Scott, 
had  her  body  laid  in  state  in  the  Mcmoiial 
Hall  she  loved  so  well;   the  United  States 
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flag  wrapped  her  coffin;  and  the  Marine 
Band,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  played  splendid  requiems  during 
the  services.  The  ruffle  of  drums  cut 
through  the  music  of  brass  and  wood 
winds;  and  all  the  societies  she  had 
helped  to  found,  organize  or  maintain  sent 
large  representations.  Her  pallbearers  were 
Confederate  veterans  —  friends  of  her 
youth.  The  great  stage  was  hidden  by 
the  flowers,  wreaths  and  designs,  sent  by 
her  many  Orders;  and  she  was  taken 
back  to  her  beloved  Kentucky  home, 
where  a  funeral  was  given  her  second  only 
to  that  of  Henry  Clay. 

Of  the  three  founders,  Mrs.  Walworth 
alone  survives,  full  of  years  and  honors. 
But,  alas!  she  has  half  crossed  the 
Threshold,  and  may  already  have  gone  to 
her  reward.  Saratoga  was  the  scene  of 
her  local  and  State  labors,  and  her  fine 
legal  mind  has  always  been  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Daughters.  Her  message  to 
the  Congress  was  masterly,  and  in  the 
nature  of  a  farewell  statement.  Life  has 
dealt  her  cruel  blows  and  bowed  her 
beneath  a  double  cross;  for  she  saw  a 
gifted  son  pa-r.  from  life  and  light;  and 
her  young  daughter  Reubena,  gentle, 
lovely,  devoted,  gave  up  her  life  in  a 
fever  camp  during  the  Spanish  vfar.  Her 
patients  lived,  through  her  fidelity;  but 
she  died  of  the  ill  she  cured,  and  her  fair 
young  life  was  still  another  sacrifice  laid 
willingly  on  the  altar  of  our  country. 


A  Romance  of  Sanctity. 


BY    B.   D.  L.   F. 


All  things  grow  not  old  but  all  perish. 
In  truth,  when  they  are  arising  and  begin- 
ning to  be,  th»  more  they  speed  to  grow 
into  being,  the  more  they  speed  toward 
ceasing  to  be.  This  is  the  law  of  them, 
because  they  are  portions  which  exist 
not  all  at  once,  but  by  their  departures 
and  successions  they  together  complete 
that  universe  whereof  they  are  portions. 
Even  our  speech  will  not  be  completed 
unless  one  word  pass  away  when  it  hath 
uttered  its  syllables,  that  another  word 
jmay  succeed.  —S/^.  Augustine. 


"  M.  WON'T  be  either  a  priest  or  a  monk, 
,  but  just  a  good  man,  when  I  grow 
f  up,"  said  a  certain  small  boy  in  answer 
to  his  mother's  earnestly  expressed  wish 
that  he  would  one  day  serve  God  before 
the  altar.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  protesta- 
tions, this  small  boy  did  become  a  priest, 
and  led  a  life  of  such  wonderful  holiness 
that  in  1877  the  Church  proclaimed  him 
Venerable.  His  name  was  Andr6  Hubert 
Foumet. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  .showed  no 
signs  of  a  religious  vocation;  on  the 
contrary,  the  life  he  then  led  was  far 
from  being  an  exemplary  one.  It  was  only 
some  years  later,  when  staying  with  an 
uncle  who  was  a  priest,  that  the  thought 
of  following  in  the  latter's  footsteps  first 
entered  his  mind. 

After  mature  deliberation,  he  began 
his  ecclesiastical  studies,  was  ordained 
in  1772,  being  first  appointed  vicar  at 
St.  Phele  and  afterward  cur6  of  St.  Pierre 
de  Maill^.  In  this  latter  parish,  though 
he  carried  out  his  duties  most  conscien- 
tiously, he  led  rather  a  worldly  life;  for 
he  was  fond  of  society  and  enjoyed  enter- 
taining. At  last  an  incident  occurred  which 
completely  changed  his  mode  of  living. 

One  day,  when  he  was  visiting  a  distant 
part  of  his  pari.sh,  a  beggar  suddenly 
accosted  him.  "  I  have  nothing  to  give 
you,"  said  the  priest.  —  "Nothi::,^'"  cried 
the  beggar.  "Why,  tliere  is  plenty  of 
silver  on  your  table!"  These  words  made 
a  great  impression  on  the  Abbe ;  and  he  at 
once  sold  his  costly  possessions,  ceased  to 
frequent  the  society  of  the  rich,  partook 
of  but  one  meal  a  day,  and  spent  his 
time  visiting  the  sick  or  praying  before 
the   Blessed  Sacrament. 

vSucli  was  the  life  he  was  leading  when 
the  great  Revolution  broke  out,  bringing 
in  its  wake  an  upheaval  of  the  most  cher- 
ished belicf.s  and  customs  in  France.    Like 
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all  the  French  priests  who  refused  to  take 
the  oath,  the  Abbe  Foumet  escaped  arrest 
only  by  carr)'ing  on  his  ministry  in  secret. 
One  night,  however,  when  reciting  the 
Good  Friday  Office  at  the  Chateau  of 
Villemont,  some  gendarmes,  who  had 
received  information  as  to  his  where- 
abouts, suddenly  appeared.  Escape  was 
impossible:  every  door  was  guarded;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  indignant  protestations  of 
all  present,  he  was  led  away  a  prisoner. 

When  morning  dawned,  the  unfortunate 
Abb6  was  taken  to  St.  Savin.  As  he  was 
being  led  through  the  streets  of  that 
town  a  crowd  quickly  gathered  and  a  riot 
ensued.  While  some  of  the  fiercer  spirits, 
armed  with  pikes,  would  have  killed  him 
on  the  spot,  others,  who  had  known  and 
loved  him  for  years,  upbraided  his  captors 
for  their  behavior,  and  loudly  demanded 
his  release.  While  high  words  and  even 
blows  were  being  exchanged  between  the 
two  parties,  the  innocent  cause  of  the 
dispute  succeeded  in  getting  clear  of  the 
crowd  without  his  escape  having  been 
discovered. 

Nothing  daunted  by  his  narrow  escape, 
the  Abbe  Fournet  lost  no  time  in  resuming 
his  secret  ministry.  He  would  willingly 
Have  sacrificed  his  life,  if  by  so  doing  he 
could  save  a  single  soul. 

One  day,  when  he  had  gone  some  dis- 
tance into  the  country  to  visit  a  sick 
person,  and  was  returning  home  through 
the  fields,  two  gendarmes  came  riding 
along  at  a  canter.  The  Abbe  gave  himself 
up  for  lost.  Now,  there  stood  close  at 
hand  a  wayside  cross,  which  by  some 
happy  chance  had  escaped  the  first  fury 
of  the  Revolution.  Going  up  to  it,  the 
Abbe  Fournet  leaned  his  back  against  the 
upright  beam  and  stretched  out  his  arms, 
in  imitation  of  the  Master  for  whose  sake 
he  was  now  prepared  to  die.  But  when 
the  gendarmes  reached  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  some  shred  of  religious  belief  long 
lying  dormant  suddenly  awoke  within 
their  breasts.  "  We  should  be  as  wicked 
as  Judas  himself  if  we  went  on  with  this 
thing,"    one    of    them    muttered    to    his 


companion;  and,  turning,  they  disappeared 
as  quickly  as  they  had  come. 

The  Abbe  was  saved.  He  now  began  to 
realize,  however,  that  he  could  no  longer 
continue  leading  the  same  life  as  hitherto. 
It  was  not  for  himself  that  he  feared,  but 
for  those  who  so  bravely  gave  him  shelter, 
although  they  knew  that  imprisonment 
and  even  death  awaited  them  if  found 
harboring  a  priest.  With  a  heavy  heart 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  cross  over  into 
Spain,  there  to  await  the  end  of  what 
he  deemed  to  be  but  a  passing  storm. 
The  Spaniards  received  him  hospitably; 
they  were  full  of  admiration  for  this  holy 
priest,  who  spent  his  life  visiting  the  poor 
or  praying  with  wonderful  devotion  before 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  "  Don  Andre  is 
a  saint,"  they  would  often  say,  and  begged 
him  to  remember  them  in  his  prayers. 

Time  went  by,  month  succeeded  month, 
and  the  Revolution  still  raged  with 
unabated  violence.  Pere  Foumet,  waiting 
impatiently  for  a  change  that  never  came, 
grew  sadder  day  by  day.  What  would 
become  of  his  flock  without  a  shepherd? 
Who  would  instruct  his  beloved  parish- 
ioners, hear  their  confessions,  and  assist 
them  in  their  last  hour?  These  and 
other  thoughts  of  a  similar  nature  gave 
him  no  peace,  until  at  last  he  decided 
to  return  to  France,  whatever  the  conse- 
quences might  be. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  good  people 
of  Poitiers  when  the  news  of  their  curb's 
return  gradually  became  known.  Un- 
fortunately, some  of  the  sans  culottes  also 
heard  of  his  arrival,  and  immediatelv 
took  steps  to  have  him  arrested.  This, 
however,  was  easier  planned  than  executed; 
for,  though  the  police  searched  every  house 
known  to  be  "suspect,"  they  never  suc- 
ceeded in  laying  hands  on  their  quarry. 

It  was  a  strange  existence  that  the 
Abbe  Fournet  led  at  that  time.  Two 
consecutive  days  rarely  saw  him  in  the 
same  disguise.  At  times,  clad  as  a  laborer 
with  a  pitchfork  over  his  shoulder,  he 
would  set  out  for  some  distant  field;  and 
there,  sheltered   from  view  by  a  friendly 
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haystack,  would  hear  the  confessions  of 
men  similarly  dressed,  who  came  and 
went  in  twos  and  threes  so  as  not  to 
excite  suspicion. 

One  day  he  chanced  to  be  staying 
with  a  family  named  Merle,  when  there 
arose  the  cry:  "The  gendarmes  are 
coming!"  The  house  stood  by  itself, 
surrounded  by  a  flat,  open  country,  and 
any  attempt  at  flight  meant  immediate 
discovery.  AH  present  were  panic-stricken, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  who  never  lost  her  presence  of 
mind.  "Quick!"  she  cried.  "Monsieur 
I'Abbe,  lie  down  on  this  bed.  I  have  a 
good  idea."  Then,  throwing  a  sheet  over 
him,  she  closed  the  shutter,  lighted  a 
candle,  and,  putting  on  a  widow's  cap, 
fell  upon  her  knees  and  broke  into  loud 
lamentations.  So  well  did  she  enact  her 
part  that  when  the  gendarmes,  after 
searching  the  remainder  of  the  house, 
reached  that  room,  they  stopped  abruptly 
on  the  threshold.  "Come  away!"  said  one 
of  them.  "There  is  only  a  dead  body  here. 
Some  one  has  been  making  fools  of  us." 

Another  time,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
the  Abbe  Fournet,  disguised  as  a  laborer, 
was  warming  himself  by  the  fire  when 
two  gendarmes,  sent  in  search  of  him, 
entered  the  room  and  sat  down  beside 
him.  The  farmer's  wife  was  on  tenter- 
hooks lest  they  should  enter  into  conver- 
sation with  him,  and  discover  something 
peculiar  either  in  his  manner  or  in  his 
speech.  vShe  could  think  of  but  one  way 
of  saving  the  situation.  Crossing  over  to 
the  supposed  laborer,  she  gave  him  a  shove, 
saying:  "You  lazy  fellow!  Make  room 
for  these  gentlemen.  The  horses  have 
not  yet  been  watered  this  morning.  Go 
and  attend  to  them  at  once. —  You  see, 
gentlemen"  (turning  to  the  gendarmes), 
"  one  has  to  be  a  bit  rough  with  farm 
hands,  or  one  gets  no  work  out  of  them. 
I  hope  you  will  excuse  me."  Wliich  they 
did,  being  highly  amused  at  the  little 
woman's  vivacity,  and  never  suspecting 
how  cleverly  she  had  hoodwinked   them. 

In  spite  of   the   ever-increasing   danger 


of  discovery,  the  holy  priest  faithfully 
continued  his  ministry,  instructing  and 
hearing  confessions  by  day,  offering  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  by  night  in  some  lonely 
grange.  "  I  have  offered  a  great  many  mid- 
night Masses  in  my  life,"  he  often  declared 
when  better  times  dawned,  and  there  was 
no  longer  need  for  caution.  Many  of  these 
Masses  were  said  in  a  large  barn  belonging 
to  a  pious  peasant  of  the  name  of  Maigret; 
and  it  was  there  that  the  Abb6  met 
Mademoiselle  Bichier  des  Ages,  who  event- 
ually became  the  first  nun  of  the  Order 
he  founded  some  years  later. 

When,  after  a  period  of  ten  years,  the 
religious  persecution  ceased,  churches  and 
chapels  were  once  more  thrown  open  to 
the  public.  In  the  ranks  of  the  clergy, 
however,  there  were  many  gaps  which 
time  only  could  fill;  for  a  large  number 
of  priests  had  gone  to  the  guillotine; 
others  were  still  in  exile;  others  again 
had  suffered  so  severely,  from  imprison- 
ment and  other  privations,  that  they 
were  unable  to  resume  their  ministry. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Abb6 
Fournet  found  himself  in  charge  of  five 
parishes,  whereas  before  he  had  looked 
after  only  one.  The  task  seemed  over- 
whelming, but  help  was  at  hand  from  an 
unexpected  quarter.  Mademoiselle  Bichier 
des  Ages  came  forward  with  several  of 
her  friends,  and  offered  to  share  his  labors 
as  far  as  lay  in  their  power.  From  that 
day,  wherever  a  sick  person  required  to 
be  nursed,  a  poor  person  assisted,  or  chil- 
dren instructed  in  their  religion,  these 
pious  women  were  found,  comforting, 
consoling,  and  bringiflg  souls  back  to  God. 

In  the  last  years  of  his  life  the  Abbe 
Fournet  gave  himself  up  almost  entirely 
to  the  direction  of  these  holy  nuns.  One 
day  a  Sister  who  was  treastirer  of  the 
Order  came  to  ask  him  how  much  money 
she  should  give  to  the  poor.  "Give 
liberally,  child, —  give  without  counting," 
was  the  answer.  The  Sister  with  great 
simplicity  followed  his  advice  to  the 
letter;  yet,  to  her  surprise,  never  lacked 
the  wherewithal  to  give. 
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On  the  1 2th  of  May,  1834,  the  Abbe 
Fournet  died,  leaving  an  imperishable 
memory  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  had 
known  him.  So  great  was  his  reputation 
for  sanctity  that  crowds  flocked  to  his 
tomb,  seeking  help  and  comfort  from  their 
beloved  pastor  as  they  had  been  wont 
to  do  when  he  *as  still  laboring  among 
them. 


Divergent  Views  of  Portugal. 


00  far  as  we  hc^ve  seen,  the  American 
^^  press  is  inclined  t(?  believe  that  the 
results  of  the  recent  elections  in  Portugal 
constitute  a  triumphal  vindication  of 
the  late  revolution, — a  popular  verdict 
emphatically  endorsing  the  Republican 
as  against  the  Monarchical  form  of  gov- 
ernment. At  first  blush,  and  on  the  face 
of  the  returns,  that  certainly  appears 
to  be  tlie  case;  but  fuller  knowledge  of 
conditions  governing  the  elections,  and 
of  the  state  of  genuine  popular  opinion 
in  the  republicanized  oldtirae  monarchy, 
throws  some  doubt  upon  the  correctness 
of  the  conclusion.  The  London  Saturday 
Review,  which  holds  no  brief  for  the 
Monarchists  or  the  Church  of  which  they 
are  supposed  to  be  firm  supporters,  says: 

The  Portuguese  elections  are  over.  Accord- 
ing to  the  papers,  they  have  gone  off  "in  com- 
plete tranquillity,"  and  are  "a  great  triumph 
for  the  Government."  How  strange  that  Repub- 
lican candidates  should  have  won  when  there 
were  no  Monarchists  against  them!  And  how 
strange  that  there  were  no  Monarchical  candi- 
dates when  the  Government  had  made  il  as 
much  as  a  man'?  life  w^js  worjh  lo  call  hini.self 
a  Monarchist!  It  is  so  wonderful  that  jcoplc 
who  hd>  c  all  the  power  to  cmtrol  uii  cU-ction, 
and  use  that  power  to  the  uttermost  and  willi.nit 
s.Tuple,  should   win! 

The  London  journal  differs  from  a 
number  of  our  great  dailies,  which  purport 
to  see  justice  and  right  animating  the  new 
Portuguese  rulers;  it  bluntly  declares,  as 
regards  opposing  candidates  at  the  elec- 
tion, that  no  one  cares  a  straw  which  got 
in  of  "two  cyphers,  both  alike  creatures 
of  tiicrisig  111  rr seals  thnt  now  form  what 


is  called  the  Portuguese  Government." 
Concerning  the  real  sentiments  of  the 
people,  Mr.  James  Milne  gives  some 
interesting  information  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  for  June: 

A  well-equipped  motor-car  goes  past  with  a 
rush,  and  you  notice  it  because  every  motor-car 
in  Lisbon  is  not  so  well  equipped,  not  so  smart. 
"Yes,"  says  a  friend  who  is  with  you,  "that 
was  one  of  the  King's  motor-cars,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  ministers  in  it.  Why  not?  It  exists, 
he  has  much  work  to  do,  he  needs  to  get  about: 
why  not  use  the  motor-car?"  But  the  people 
are  saying:  "Well,  now,  everything  was  going 
to  come  with  the  new  Republic;  but  not  so 
much  has  come,  except  that  the  ministers  use 
the  King's  motor-cars."  It  is  a  mere  trifle,  this 
point  of  observation,  but  it  very  well  illustrates 
the  feeling  of  vague  uncertainty — passing,  in 
the  case  of  the  lower  orders,  into  suspicion — 
which  1  found   to  exist  in  Portugal. 

"The  King  is  dead!  Long  live  the  Republic!" 
cries  Portugal  by  a  big  majority  of  voices;  but 
also  there  arises  after  the  shout  a  still,  small 
voice,  asking:  "What  is  the  Republic  doing 
for  us?  What  is  it  going  to  do  for  us?  Are  we 
going  to  wait  forever  until  it  does  something?" 
It  is  very  human,  the  political  situation  in  Por- 
tugal, because  the  country  is  a  small  one,  and 
the  people,  being  all  of  one  race  and  associated 
together  for  centuries,  are  like  a  great  family, 
with,  perhaps,  the  failing  of  families  to  quarrel 
occasionally  over  very  little.  The  result  is  that 
Portuguese  politics  are  thought  about  largely  in 
human  numbers,  counted  up  in  human  needs 
and  sufferings,  not  in  any  hard  and  fast  economic 
way.  Ministers  are  politics  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  people;  and  if  the  ministers  do  not, 
or  can  not,  do  the  things  that  the  i)eople 
expected  them  to  do,  why,  then,  politics  are 
not  what  they  should   be. 

Mr.  Milne  records  his  opinion  that  "the 
Republic  came  to  Portugal  because  Por- 
tugal was  ripe  for  it";  but  his  paper 
furnishes  no  justification  for  such  a 
statement.  Portugal  was  doubtless  ripe 
for  governmental  reforms,  but  not  neces- 
sarily for  a  change  so  drastic  as  that 
which  has  taken  place.  The  changes  that 
the  people  desired — and  still  desire,  be 
it  noted  —  could  have  been  effected  as 
readilj-  under  King  Manuel  as  under  Pres- 
ident Braga;  and  it  is  nr)t  inconceivable 
that  before  long  a  majority  of  the  Por- 
tuguese will  recognize  this  fact  —  4J1.4 
possibly  act  accordingly. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

An  eminent  medical  scientist,  after 
long  study  of  the  drink  evil,  has  become 
convinced  that,  as  a  rule,  inebriety  is 
contracted  while  the  victim  is  still  in  his 
teens;  and  that  if  a  young  man  has  not 
indulged  to  excess  in  intoxicants  before  he 
is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  is  unlikely 
to  do  so  later  in  life.  These  deductions 
show  the  wisdom  of  the  custom,  now  an 
established  one  in  numerous  American 
dioceses,  of  having  children  take  a  total- 
abstinence  pledge,  binding  until  they  are 
twenty-one,  on  the  day  of  their  First 
Communion  or  Confirmation.  Besides 
safeguarding  their  health  and  morals,  the 
youthful  abstainers  have  the  advantage  of 
observing  the  effect  of  the  flowing  bowl 
on  their  elders,  and  will  learn  for  them- 
selves that  drinking  is  an  expensive  and 
luxurious  as  well  as  injurious  habit;  that 
nowadays  "old  topers"  die  young  of 
Bright's  disease;  that  confirmed  drunk- 
ards are  often  graduated  from  the  class 
of  moderate  drinkers;  and  that  steady 
tippling  results  in  occasional  drunkenness, 
even  among  those  who  are  said  'never  to 
commit  themselves.' 


There  are  reasons  for  special  rejoicing 
on  the  part  of  Catholics  over  the  crowning 
of  King  George,  whom  God  bless  and 
preserve!  Unlike  most  royalties,  and 
presidents  of  republics,  too,  he  is  not  a 
Freemason,  and  has  no  sympathy  with 
secret,  oath-bound  organizations  of  any 
sort.  For  the  first  time  in  three  centuries 
a  King  of  England  has  been  crowned 
without  making  that  horrible  declaration 
against  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  It  is  true 
that  King  Edward  mumbled  it  perfunc- 
torily, but  his  son  did  not  make  it  at  all, 
and  could  not  have  been  forced  to  this. 
His  well-known  feeling  in  the  matter 
decided  the  passing  of  the  act  for  the 
abolition  of  the  oath.  A  correspondent 
in  England  informs  us  that  when  King 
George  was  at  Mauritius,  during  his  world 


tour  as  Prince  of  Wales,  there  was  some 
talk,  in  his  presence  and  that  of  certain 
local  Catholic  notabilities,  about  the 
Coronation  Oath,  which  the  law  then  still 
imposed.    The  Prince  became  very  excited 

and  said,  in  sailor  phrase:   "I'll  be 

if  /  ever  take  it!"  Of  course  George  V. 
is  a  Protestant,  but  his  feeling  is  that  a 
king  should  not  insult  the  faith  of  so  many 
of  his  subjects.  Under  such  a  ruler  the 
Church  in  England  has  everything  to 
hope  for. 

'  The  hope  is  shared  by  many  besides 
invalids  and  the  mothers  of  small  boys 
that  something  will  come  of  all  the  talk 
about  a  sane  Fourth  of  July, — that  the 
newspapers  of  the  next  day  will  contain  a 
shorter  record  than  usual  of  deaths,  muti- 
lations, and  conflagrations,  as  a  result  of 
patriotic  displays.  Mr.  Charles  FlandraU 
is  moved  to  say,  in  a  chapter  of  his  new 
book  entitled  "Prejudices": 

It  [the  Fourth  of  July]  now  has  become  for 
me  a  day  of  genuine  misery,  unless  I  am  happy 
enough  to  spend  it  where  it  is  not  "observed." 
Ill  addition  to  loathing  the  noise  because  I  can't 
help  it,  I  more  and  more  every  year  hate  it 
because  I  am  increasingly  depressed  by  the 
knowledge  of  all  the  so  easily  preventable 
mutilations  with  which  it  is  associated.  I  hate 
it  because  of  the  pain  I  have  known  it  to  inflict 
upon  the  sick  and  dying.  .  .  .  While  trying  to 
reassure  an  old  dog  that  had  crawled  under  a 
bed  and  collapsed  with  a  nervous  chill,  while 
trying  to  calm  the  uncontrollable  terror  of  a 
steady,  sensible,  intelligent  horse,  I  have  often 
wished  that  there  had  been  no  Revolution  and 
that  we  had  remained  a   British  colony. 


The  general  discussion  of  woman's 
rights  has  occasioned  the  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the 'question :  Is  man  or  woman 
the  greater, — is  he  or  she  the  superior 
being?  The  absurdity  of  this  query  is 
exposed  by  Bishop  Vaughan,  in  a  lecture 
to  the  Catholic  Women's  League  of  Man- 
chester, England.     He  says: 

It  is  like  as'ung  which  is  the  better,  the  bee 
or  the  butterfly.  Each  surpasses  the  other, 
though  in  different  qualities.  It  is  like  asking 
which  is  to  be  preferred,  a  good  dance  or  a  good 
dinner.     Both  are  good  in  their  way,,  but  it  is 
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impossible  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
them.  The  fact  is  that  God,  in  His  wisdom, 
designed  man  and  woman  for  each  other.  If  each 
contained  the  same  bodily  and  mental  qualities, 
gifts,  and  characteristics,  then  the  attraction 
between  the  sexes  would  have  no  existence. 
But  now  one  is  the  complement  of  the  other, 
and  each  seeks  in  the  other  what  is  deficient  in 
himself  or  herself,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  the 
man  is  more  resolute,  the  woman  is  more  gentle; 
if  the  man  has  a  profounder  reason,  the  woman 
has  a  readier  intuition;  if  man  has  a  stronger 
body,  woman  has  a'  more  beautiful  one.  So 
conversely,  if  the  woman  is  more  persuasive, 
the  man  is  the  more  logical;  if  a  woman  makes 
the  better  nurse,  man  makes  the  better  surgeon. 
If  woman  is  more  skilful  with  her  needle,  man 
is  more  skilful  with  his  battle-axe;  if  the  woman 
is  more  ready  with  her  tongue,  the  man  is  more 
ready  with  his  fist.  In  fact,  man  and  woman 
share  Iwtween  them  the  gifts  and  the  achieve- 
ments and  the  duties  of  life;  and  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  say,  with  any  sense  of  con- 
fidence, which  really  bears  away  the  palm. 
Man  and  woman  possess  their  respective  gifts, 
and  each  is  first  and  each  is  best  in  those 
t|Ualities  that  are  peculiarly  his  or  her  own. 

Concluding  his  lecture,  Bishop  Vaughan 
reminded  his  hearers  of  one  sublime  truth 
that  should  bring  joy  and  exultation  and 
supreme  satisfaction  to  every  daughter  of 
Eve — namely,  "that  by  far  the  greatest, 
the  best,  and  the  most  glorious  of  all  God's 
creatures,  not  even  excluding  the  angels 
themselves,  happens  to  be  a  woman. 
Among  all  mere  creatures,  human  or 
angelic,  Mary,  the  ever-blessed  Virgin 
Mother  of  the  Incarnate  God,  stands 
without  a  rival:  the  most  holy,  the  most 
exalted,  and  the  most  privileged." 


Allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
moods  of  those  who  inveigh  against  Chris- 
tianity. When  the  devil  seizes  them,  so 
to  speak,  they  utter  blasphemies  of  whose 
enormity  they  seem  to  be  utterly  uncon- 
scious; and  express  opinions  which  they 
themselves,  sometimes  in  the  same  breath, 
vehemently  confute.  The  first  part  of  a 
recent  lecture  on  the  future  of  religion, 
by  a  well-known  anti-Christian  in  Eng- 
land, is  characterized  by  Anglican  journals 
as  a  "detestable  outrage."  So  it  was,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  newspaper  reports. 


But  one  who  was  present  at  the  lecture 
and  "heard  it  out"  declares  that,  although 
Mr.  S.  spent  the  early  part  of  his  lecture 
in  demolishing  the  orthodox  conceptions 
(or  what  he  held  to  be  the  orthodox  con- 
ceptions) of  God,  halfway  through  "he 
also  upheld  strongly  the  necessity  of 
having  a  religion,"  the  absolute  uiithink- 
ableness  of  a  merely  material  world 
without  God,  and  the  necessity  of  living 
a  righteous  life.  He  asserted  with  deep 
solemnity  that  no  man  can  fight  against 
God  without  a  crushing  defeat. 

While  questioning  whether  "it  is  the 
obvious  duty  of  the  upholders  of  Chris- 
tianity to  attempt  an  argued  and 
emotional  reply  to  Mr.  S.,"  we  are  firmly 
persuaded  that  it  is  a  duty  to  pray  for 
him, — for  all  such  victims  of  Satan,  that 
his  power  over  them  may  be  destroyed. 
Intellectual  arguments  are  wasted  on 
men  whose  hearts  are  filled  with  rage 
against  Christ. 

The  writer  of  the  series  of  "Talks  to 
Young  Men"  in  the  Pilot,  from  whose 
well-considered  articles  we  have  more 
than  once  been  moved  to  quote,  deals  in 
a  recent  issue  with  "  Exclusion  of  Cath- 
olics," and  exposes  a  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  old  Bay  State  that  demands  amelio- 
ration. For  one  thing,  our  co-religionists 
there  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  represented 
in  the  positions  of  trust  or  of  profit  in  the 
banks  of  the  commonwealth.  And  here 
is  another  point; 

If  we  are  to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of 
the  public  schools,  it  certainly  seems  fair 
that  we  should  be  represented  in  all  grades  of 
the  teaching  force.  It  does  not  seem  just  that 
Catholic  children  should  be  almost  everywhere 
entrusted  for  education  to  non-Catholic  school 
committees,  superintendents,  and  masters, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  we  number  one-half  the 
population  of  Massachusetts. 

This' whole  policy  of  Catholic  exclusion  savors 
too  much  of  "taxation  without  representation." 
It  is  too  boldly  and  consistently  practised  not 
to  be  the  result  of  organization.  It  is  evidently 
the  intent  of  certain  influences  to  control  the 
financial  and  the  educational  conditions  in  this 
State.  Kvery  possible  means  is  used  to  blind, 
to  cajole,  to  bluff  and  to  intimidate  the  voters. 
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If  these  methods  fail,  legislation  is  introduced 
under  plausible  pretexts,  to  lessen  the  number 
of  school  committeemen,  and  then  to  focus  and 
direct  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  election 
of  pliable  candidates.  If  we  are  in  the  majority 
in  town,  ward  or  city,  the  majority  should  make 
a  vastly  better  showing,  or  else  admit  that  the 
minority  should  select  and  elect.  Is  this  your 
view?    Rather  a  poor  principle   in  America! 

A  poor  principle,  indeed,  and  one  that 
should  no  longer  actuate  self-respecting 
Catholics.  We  have  unceasingly  advo- 
cated the  participation  of  our  people  in 
civic  affairs;  and,  where  they  are  in  the 
majority,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
theirs,  should  not  be  the  dominant  influ- 
ence. Discrimination  against  Catholics, 
as  Catholics,  in  a  town  or  city  or  State 
where  Catholics  form  the  majority  of 
the  electors,  is  little  less  than  ridiculous. 
It  should  be  eliminated  without  any  pro- 
crastination, and  we  hope  it  will  be. 


On  another  page  we  give  «ome  secular 
views  as  to  the  situation  in  Portugal.  Of 
more  immediate  and  of  deeper  interest 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
relative  to  the  religious,  or  rather  the  anti- 
religious,  programme  of  the  Portuguese 
Government.  In  his  recent  Encyclical 
on  the  subject,  after  reviewing  the 
acts  and  purposes  of  that  Government, 
Pius  X.  declares: 

Therefore,  the  charge  of  our  Apostolic  office 
admonishing  us  to  defend  with  all  diligence  the 
dignity  and  honor  of  religion  against  all  this 
injustice  and  effrontery  of  the  enemies  of  God, 
and  to  uphold  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Church, 
we,  by  our  Apostolic  authority,  stigmatize, 
condemn  and  reject  this  Law  of  Separation  of 
the  Portuguese  Republic  and  the  Church,  which 
despises  God  and  repudiates  the  profession  of 
Catholicism;  which  revokes  the  pacts  solemnly 
made  between  Portugal  and  the  Apostolic  See, 
violating  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations; 
which  ousts  the  Church  from  the  perfectly  just 
possession  of  her  property;  which  oppresses 
her  liberty  and  perverts  her  divine  constitution; 
which,  in  fine,  heaps  insult  and  contumely  on 
the  majesty  of  the  Roman  Pontificate,  on  the 
order  of  the  episcopate,  on  the  clergy  and  people 
of  Portugal,  and  conse(|uently  on  all  Catholics 
throughout  the  world.  And  while  we  vehemently 
protest     against     the     proposing,     passing     and 


promulgation  of  this  law,  and  solemnly  expos- 
tulate with  all  who  have  devised  it  or  had  a 
share  in  it,  we  at  the  same  time  decree  and 
proclaim  that  everything  it  contains  against 
the  inviolable  rights  of  the  Church  is  null  and 
void,  and  to  be  regarded  as  such. 

Indifferent  to  the  precise  form  of  gov- 
ernment adopted  by  any  people,  the  Pope 
upholds  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Church 
under  any  form;  and  protests  against 
injustice  and  oppression,  hypocritically 
masking  themselves  under  the  name  and 
guise  of  popular  liberty. 


We  advocated,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
use  of  the  injunction  in  the  matter  of 
public  school  commencements  held  in 
Protestant  churches  or  in  conjunction 
with  Protestant  religious  services.  The 
mere  intimation  of  the  Catholic  pastor 
of  Belvidere,  Illinois,  that  an  injunction 
would  be  applied  for  if  the  prayer  and 
benediction  of  a  Presbyterian  minister 
were  not  eliminated  from  ]the  graduating 
exercises  of  the  high  school  in  that  town 
(there  being  three  Catholics  among  the 
graduates),  was  sufficient  to  change  the 
programme.  Legal  advice  convinced  the 
minister  and  his  friends  that  his  proposed 
action  was  illegal,  and,  with  not  the  best 
of  grace,  he  submitted.  How  long  will  it 
take  our  separated  brethren  to  learn  that 
the  public  schools-,  supported  by  Catholic 
as  well  as  Protestant  funds,  are  not — or 
at  least,  according  to  law,  should  not  be — 
denominational  or  sectarian? 


The  mother  of  Goethe,  a  new  life  of 
whom  has  just  been  published,  must  have 
been  a  woman  of  superior  worth  and  a 
pleasant  person  to  meet,  judging  from 
the  few  utterances  quoted  by  her  biog- 
rapher. "I  am  fond  of  my  fellows,"  she 
says  in  a  letter  to  Frau  von  Stein.  "  I 
demoralize  no  one;  seek  always  to  spy 
out  the  good  side;  leave  the  bad  to  Him 
who  made  men  and  understands  best  how 
to  rub  off  the  sharp  corners.  And  in 
this  way  I  am  well,  happy,  and  pleased." 
Elsewhere  she  declares,  with  a  frankness 
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that  will  awaken  a  response  in  many  a 
sorrowful  heart;  "I  never  could  endure 
consolation;  very  few  people  are  in  a 
condition  to  realize  the  condition  of  the 
sorrowful,  and  so  are  poor  comforters." 
One  must  either  have  suffered  much,  or 
practised  great  penance,  to  become  a 
reallv  effective  consoler. 


Divorce,  it  appears,  is  no  longer  the 
exclusive,  or  almost  exclusive,  privilege 
of  the  wealthy  classes  in  this  country. 
Father  Horgan,  of  Sparks  (near  Reno), 
Nevada,  says: 

Although  the  poor  do  not  divorce  so  readily 
or  so  often  as  the  rich,  there  are  many  such  in 
Reno  working  their  way  to  a  divorce  decree, 
just  as  college  students  earn  their  way  to  college 
diplomas.  The  divorce  colony  is  about  equally 
divided  between  rich  and  poor,  and  the  latter 
count  the  days  that  make  up  their  six  months' 
residence  almost  as  eagerly  as  they  count  their 
earnings. 

This  is  worse  than  we  had  thought. 
That  the  idle, rich  should  sacrifice  family 
ties  and  home  interests  in  this  progressive 
polygamy  was  bad  enough;  but  if  even 
the  poor  are  betaking  themselves  to  such 
unworthy  measures,  what  is  there  in  store 
for  the  country?  Surely  not  the  blessing 
of  Almighty  God. 


One  does  not  naturally  look  to  the 
secular  newspaper,  even  to  the  greatest 
of  the  "great  dailies,"  for  adequate  criti- 
cism of  new  books,  more  especially  books 
dealing  with  theological  topics;  and  .so 
one's  pleasure  is  all  the  greater  in  reading, 
in  the  New  York  Sun,  a  capital  review 
of  "The  Social  Basis  of  Religion,"  by 
Professor  Simon  Patten.  We  append  two 
paragraphs,  a.s  specimens  of  the  manner 
in  which  one  of  the  apparently  omniscient 
authors  of  the  day  is  treated  by  a  critic 
who  refuses  to  be  bluffed: 

Prof.  Patten  says  (p.  .|)  that  the  Christian 
scheme  of  salvation — and  that  means  Chris- 
tianity in  general — "has  fallen  into  disrepute, 
not  because  it  lacks  proof  but  because  its  his- 
torical setting  has  been  lost  through  the  increase 
of  knowledge  and  through  better  methods  of 
investigation."    Here  again  we  have  one  of  those 


startling  assertions  of  which  the  book  is  full, 
but  for  which  no  proof  is  offered.  As  matter 
of  fact,  improved  methods  of  investigation 
pursued  by  modern  scholarship  have  served  to 
place  the  origin  of  Christianity  in  a  better  his- 
torical setting.  The  last  decades,  more  particu- 
larly, have  also  brought  to  light  some  additional 
material  for  the  study;  and,  although  there  are 
still  unsolved  problems  in  this  field,  we  are  now 
in  a  better  position  than  before  to  understand 
the  religious  movement  which  centres  around 
the  name  of  Jesus.  .  .  . 

What  are  we  to  say  of  an  expo.sition  of  the 
Christian  scheme  of  salvation  which  omits  all 
reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of 
the  Virgin  Birth,  of  the  Resurrection,  of  Holy 
Communion,  of  the  Last  Judgment?  Prof. 
Patten  will  answer  that  he  does  not  regard  these 
doctrines  as  essential  features  of  Christianity; 
but  he  certainly  can  not  ignore  them  entirely 
at  the  outset  of  his  discussion.  He  must  at  least 
justify   the  omission. 

To  the  man  in  the  street  such  criticism, 
from  a  source  not  likely  to  be  suspected 
of  religious  partiality,  will  appeal  with 
far  greater  force  than  a  more  complete 
refutation  of  the  book's  errors  by  a 
professedly  religious  teacher. 


As  an  incentive  to  such  of  our  readers 
as  may  have  occasion  to  lament  the 
paucity  of  Catholic  books  in  the  public 
libraries  of  their  towns  or  cities,  we  quote 
the  following  from  America: 

A  month  ago  we  printed  in  pamphlet  form 
a  list  of  the  Best  Hundred  Books  in  English, 
which  appeared  originally  in  the  Catholic  Times 
of  Liverpool.  In  this  issue  there  is  a  letter  from 
a  reader  of  AmeriAi,  who  sent  a  copy  of  this 
pamphlet  to  his  bookseller,  who  in  turn  for- 
warded it  to  the  State  Librarian  at  Harrisburg. 
The  latter,  on  his  own  initiative,  at  once  took 
pains  to  have  all  the  Catholic  books  listed  placed 
in  the  State  Library.  The  introduction  of  these 
Catholic  books  into  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Library  suggests  the  ease  with  which  they  could 
be  placed  not  only  in  State  libraries  but  in 
every  public  library  in   the   United  States. 

Prominent  Catholics  in  any  American 
urban  centre  could  very  probably  secure 
the  introduction  into  local  libraries  of 
many  Catholic  books;  and  the  doing  so 
would  be  an  effective  effort  in  extending 
the  good  work  generically  known  as  the 
apostolate  of  the  press. 
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Notable  New  Books. 


None    Other    Gods.     By    Robert   Hugh  Benson. 

B.  Herder. 

So  far  as  any  classification  is  possible,  the 
present  volume  is  to  be  classed  with  "The 
Conventionalists,"  "The  Necromancers,"  and 
"A  Winnowing,"  rather  than  with  "By  what 
Authority?"  "The  King's  Achievement,"  or 
"The  Queen's  Tragedy."  This  is  equivalent 
to  stating  that  the  story  is  a  mixture  of  frank, 
everyday  realism,  and  equally  frank,  if  some- 
times elusive,  supernaturalism  or  mysticism. 
Readers  conversant  with  the  terminology  of 
spiritual  books  will  probably  admit  that  never 
before  have  they  been  asked  to  attribute  "the 
purgative,  illuminative,  and  unitive  ways"  to 
experiences  such  as  were  undergone  by  Frank 
Guiseley,  a  Cambridge  student,  during  the  six 
months  that  followed  his  entrance  into  the 
Church.  The  author  forecasts,  in  the  "dedi- 
catory letter"  that  takes  the  place  of  the  usual 
preface,  the  opinion  that  will  be  formed  of  his 
hero.  "Probably  a  good  many  will  think  him 
a  fool.  I  daresay  he  was;  but  I  think  I  like  that 
kind  of  folly.  Other  people  may  think  him 
obstinate  and  tiresome.  Well,  I  like  obstinacy 
of  that  sort;  and  I  do  not  find  him  tiresome. 
Everyone  must  form  their  [sic]  own  views, 
and  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  form  mine." 
Our  own  view  is  that  most  Catholic  readers 
will  like  the  story  and  think  it  eminently 
worth    while. 

History  of  Rome  and  the  Popes  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  By  Hartniann  Grisar,  S.  J.  Authorized 
English  Translation.  Edited  by  Luigi  Cap- 
padelta.  \o\.  I.  B.  Herder. 
The  story  of  the  mediaeval  Popes,  with  the 
history  of  Rome  and  its  civilization  as  a  back- 
ground, this  work  purports  to  give  a  true  picture 
of  what  the  Eternal  City  really  was  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  That  there  is  room  for  it  in  our 
day  will  be  acknowledged  even  by  those  who 
have  been  wont  to  look  upon  the  work  of  Fer- 
dinand Gregorovius  ("History  of  the  City  of 
Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages")  as  fairly  exhaustive. 
The  excavations  of  the  past  three  or  four 
decades,  and  modern  scientific  research  into 
the  Papal  Archives  and  other  original  sources, 
to  say  nothing  of  De  Rossi's  luminous  studies 
of  the  Christian  monuments  and  inscriptions, 
have  superseded  much  of  the  information  to 
be  found  in  Gregorovius;  and  that  writer's 
avowed  purpose  in  composing  his  history-*- 
the  promotion  of  the  ideas  entertained  by  the 
United  Italian  Party  —  necessarily  left  in  his 
work  a  lacuna  fatal   to  its  adequacy. 

Father  Grisar  disclaims  any  bias  or  prejudice 


whatever  in  his  treatment  of  the  period  of  which 
he  chronicles  the  story.  "Neither  the  friends 
of  New  Italy,"  he  assures  us,  "nor  the  advocates 
of  the  older  order  of  things,  will  find  in  the 
present  work  any  attempt  to  use  the  niatciials 
with  which  we  deal  for  party  purposes,  or  as  a 
pretext  for  trenching  on  the  so-called  Roman 
Question.  The  reader  may  draw  the  inferences 
he  deems  justified;  to  our  mind,  such  con- 
siderations form  no  part  of  the  historian's 
business,  whose  mind  they  would  only  tend  to 
prejudice." 

This  first  volume  deals  with  Rome  at  the  lin:e 
of  the  extinction  of  heathenism,  its  first  chapter 
treating  of  the  last  revival  of  paganism  in  the 
Eternal  City  in  394,  and  its  sixth  and  last 
chapter  discussing,  in  part,  the  Bishops  of  Rome 
down  to  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  A  note  to  the 
present  edition  states  that,  "for  greater  conve- 
nience, the  bulky  first  volume  of  the  German 
original  has  been  split  into  three  volumes  in 
this  translation," — a  circumstance  which  dees 
not  prevent  the  first  English  volume  from 
assuming  not  a  little  bulk  of  its  own.  It  is  a 
book  of  the  larger  octavo  form,  containing  some 
,385  pages  of  heavy  paper.  The  illustrations,  of 
which  there  are  seventy-nine,  are  frequently  of 
curious  interest  and  are  of  uniform  excellence. 
The  table  of  contents  is  sufficiently  detailed 
to  be  really  useful;  and,  as  is  suitable  in  the 
case  of  a  scholarly  work  likely  to  be  referred  to 
frequently,  there  is  a  good  index.  The  literary 
style  of  the  narrative  is  simple,  direct,  and 
lucid. 

The  Catholic  Encyclopedia.  Vol.  X.  Mass — 
Newman.  Robert  Ajipleton  &  Co. 
It  so  happens  that  the  most  noticeable  articles 
in  the  present  volume  of  this  valuable  work 
are  the  first  and  the  last, — The  Mass  and  John 
Henry  Newman.  The  former  is  divided  into 
three  sections:  the  Music  of  the  Mass,  which 
is  treated  of  by  Dr.  Hugh  T.  Henry;  the  Nuptial 
Mass,  by  Dr.  Adrian  Fortescue;  and  the  Sac- 
rifice of  the  Mass,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Pohle.  A  vast 
amount  of  important  information  will  be  found 
in  this  article,  the  contributors  to  which  were 
admirably  chosen,  each  being  especially  well 
qualified  for  the  task  assigned  him.  The  aim 
of  these  writers  has  evidently  been  to  present 
in  a  clear  and  modern  form  what  the  world  of 
intelligent  readers  will  be  most  interested  to 
know,  and  to  supply  as  much  additional  data 
as  possible  to  students.  Dr.  William  Barry, 
whose  reputation  stands  deservedly  high  both 
as  a  scholar  and  a  writer,  was  a  happy  choice 
for  the  article  on  Newman.  It  is  written  with 
frankness  and  fulness,  and — needless  to  add — 
in  perspicuous  English.  Let  us  quote  two  brief 
statements,    which    should    serve    to    show    the 
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spirit  and  worth  of  this  contribution:  "For 
twenty  years  Xewman  lay  under  imputations 
at  Rome,  which  misconstrued  his  teaching 
and  his  character.  .  .  .  The  best  authorities  on 
Newman  are  his  own  writings." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  in  detail  of 
many  other  fresh  and  instructive  contributions 
to  the  present  volume  of  the  Catholic  Encyclo- 
pedia; but  we  must  make  mention  of  a  few 
that  will  interest  numerous  non-Catholic  as 
well  as  Catholic  readers:  Miracles,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Driscoll;  Modernism,  by  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Vermeersch,  S.  J. ;  Mental  Reservation, 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Slater,  S.  J.;  Mormons,  by  Dr. 
William  R.  Harris;  Mexico,  by  the  Rev.  Camillus 
Crivelli,  S.  J.;  and  Millennium,  by  Dr.  Johann 
Kirsch, — -all  of  which  are  scholarly  and  readable. 

The  want  of  proportion  is  the  most  striking 
defect  of  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia.  Thus,  in 
the  volume  before  us  three  columns  are  devoted 
to  Moses  and  five  pages  to  Methodism;  Tom 
Moore  receives  three  columns  and  a  half, 
while  only  one  and  one-quarter  is  assigned 
to  Johann  MflUer,  the  great  physiologist.  A 
general  encyclopaidic  work,  however  large  of 
its  kind,  h^^s  limitations;  but  by  judicioifs  dis- 
tribution of  space  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia 
might  afford  more  adequate  notices  of  celebri- 
ties like  the  Abbe  Moigno  and  Father  Nerinckx. 
Volume  X.  contains  twenty-four  full-page 
illustrations,  four  excellent  colored  plates,  and 
two  maps,  one  of  which — that  of  Mexico — is 
particularly  desirable. 

Leaves  from  My  Diary.    1894-1896.    By  the  Rt. 

Rev.  Abbot   Gasquet,  O.  S.  B.     B.  Herder. 

Unusually  interesting  are  these  few  pages 
from  the  diary  of  a  great  modern  historian. 
They  shed  much  light,  and  in  a  most  delicate 
way,  on  certain  incidents  which  led  up  to  the 
decision  of  Leo  XIII.  on  the  question  of  Anglican 
ordinations.  The  call  of  the  Pope  for  experts; 
the  formation  of  the  commission  for  prepar- 
ing the  evidence  pro  and  con;  the  meetings 
of  the  commission,  with  Cardinal  Mazzella  in 
the  chair;  the  amazing  and  yet  half-amusing 
intrigue  of  the  French  abb^  whose  enthusiasm 
had  so  much  to  do  with  the  opening  of  the 
question, — all  is  set  forth  briefly  and  naturally, 
yet  with  such  vividness  as  to  give  the  little 
diary  the  pictures<|ueness  of  a  drama.  It  is 
indeed  a  drama  of  contemporaneous  life,  in 
which  '  the  actors  arc  Leo  XIII.,  '  Cardinals 
1  Mazzella  and  Vaughan,  the  six  members  of  the 
commission,  the  delightful  Abbd  Portal,  Lord 
Halifax,  and  other  gentlemen  interested  in 
n  favorable  verdict  from  Pope  Leo  on  the 
Anglican  ordinations  question.  Each  character 
speaks  for  himself.  A  quiet  humor  is  not  lack- 
ing, in   the  facts  rather  than  in  the   narration, 


as  when  we  are  t^ld  that  the  sessions  of 
the  commission  were  officially  secret,  but  were 
in  the  possession  of  outsiders  regularly  after 
each    session. 

•The  occasion  of  Abbot  Gasquct's  book  was 
the  publication  of  another  diary  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lacey,  an  Anglican  clergyman,  in  which 
the  motives  and  the  historical  learning  of  the 
English  members  of  the  commission  were  called 
in  question.  Lovers  of  history  in  the  making 
will  find  the  Abbot's  diary  both  charming  and 
instructive. 

Forgotten    Shrines.     .'Vn    Account   rf    Some    Old 
Catholic  Halls  and  Families  in  England,  and 
of  Relics  and   Memorials  of  the  English  Mar- 
tyrs.     By    Dom    Bede    Camm,  O.  S.  B.,  B.  A. 
MacDonald  &  Evans;    R.  Herder. 
This   delightful  volume   is  the   fruit  of   many 
pilgrimages     to    localities   associated     with     the 
English    martyrs.     Many    of    these    shrines    are 
unknown    except    to    the   antiquarian,    some   of 
them  being  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  the  tourist, 
and  all  are  fast  approaching  a  state  of  decay. 
It  has  surely   been  a  labor  of  love   to  describe 
and   classify    them,    and    so    preserve    them,    as 
far  as   may   be,   from   the   remorseless  tooth  of 
Time.    "Forgotten"  they  have  well  been  called. 
In  one  instance,  lineal  descendants  of  a  distin- 
guished member  of   the   noble   army  of   martyrs 
supposed     that     he    had     been    executed    as    a 
traitor,    and    it    became   the    pleasant    duty    of 
the  reverend  author  to  set  them  right. 

To  all  those  with  a  passion  for  the  antique 
this  beautiful  book  will  be  welcome;  and  to 
him  who  cherishes  the  relics  and  traditions  of 
his  Faith  it  must  prove  invaluable.  The  i)rofuse 
and  elegant  illustrations  add  much  to  the  interest 
of   the   text. 

Father    Tim.      By    Rosa    Mulhofland.      Benziger 

Brothers. 

This  beautiful  and  pathetic  Irish  story  grips 
one's  heart,  and  is  calculated  to  quicken  one's 
interest  in  human  life.  The  vocation  of  little 
Tim,  his  huml)le  home-life,  his  mother's  love 
and  her  death,  the  struggle  with  nature,  the 
triumph  of  grace,  — ■  all  are  graphically  and 
touchingly  described.  The  incidents  of  sorrow 
and  sin  also  hold  the  reader's  attention,  and 
rouse  his  sympathy  and  compassion.  Father 
Tim  is  one  of  the  legion  of  unsung  heroes  who 
keep  the  world  from  being  utterly  heartless  and 
sordid;  and  one  closes  the  book  with  a  feeling 
of  admiration  and  gratitude  for  the  strong  faith 
ahd  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  people  of  that 
Isle  of  Saints,  which  still  preserves  its  traditions 
of  Christianity  as  a  race,  while  irreligion  and 
crime  are  staining  the  history  of  so  many  other 
countries. 


A  Thought  for  the  Month. 

BY    L.   H. 

HTHE  heart  of  the  year  is  the  summer; 

The  earth  'neath  its  warm  pulsing  thrills, 
And  the  flowers  and  fruits  in  rich  beauty 

Are  growing  where  flow  sparkling  rills. 
So  God  is  the  heart  of  life's  summer; 

His  Blood  in  its  lifegiving  flow 
Bids  thoughts  spring  to  beautiful  actions, 

And  words  into  good  deeds  to  grow. 


houses. 


The  Waif  of  Rainbow  Court. 

BY    MARY    P.   NIXON-ROULET. 

-In  Rainbow  Court. 

jT  was  cold  in  Rainbow  Court. 
Traces  of  the  last  snowstorm 
^  were  left  in  little  heaps,  blown 
up  against  the  sides  of  the 
How  dirty  they  looked!  Betty 
glanced  at  them  as  she  came  down  the 
alley,  and  she  wondered  what  it  was  like 
in  the  country  in  winter.  She  had  heard 
glowing  descriptions  of  summer  in  the 
fields  and  woods.  Bella  Meyers,  a  girl  in 
the  next  block,  had  been  to  the  country 
and  come  back  to  tell  wonderful  tales  of 
that  land  of  delight. 

"They've  got  flowers  and  green  things, 
not  in  pots,  but  growing  all  round  every- 
where; and  no  signs  'Keep  off  the  grass,' 
like  in  the  Park.  And  there's  apples 
hanging  from  the  trees,  and  when  you 
look  up  they  drop  right  into  your  lap." 

Betty  merely  said:  "Huh!"  To  her  it 
sounded  too  good  to  be  true.  Bella  had 
not  said  anything  about  winter  in  the 
country,  and  Betty  wondered  if  it  was 
so  cold.  It  was  certainly  cold  enough  in 
Rainbow  Court,  which  name,  with  an 
unconscious  irony,  had  been  applied  to  a 


dismal  space  between  two  streets,  and 
ending  against  a  dead  wall,  on  either 
side  of  which  tall  tenements  barred  the 
entrance  of  even  a  ray  of  sunshine. 

Betty  stood  at  the  door  of  the  tene- 
ment waiting  a  minute  before  she  started 
in.  The  lower  floor  was  occupied  by  an 
Irish  washerwoman  and  her  children.  She 
was  a  kindly  soul  —  a  "widow  woman," 
as  the  neighbors  called  her, — trying  to 
bring  up  the  jolly,  happy-go-lucky  little 
O'Flynns  as  best  she  could  in  her  poor 
surroundings. 

As  Betty  stood  first  on  one  foot,  then 
on  the  other,  wriggling  her  little  bare 
toes  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  warm 
them,  Mrs.  O'Flynn  spied  her  and  called 
through  the  open  door: 

"What  are  you  doing,  child?  Come  in 
and  warm  yourself." 

"Has  my  uncle  gone  up?"  asked  Betty. 
"I  haven't  seen  him,  dear!"  said  Mrs. 
O'Flynn.    "But  you  come  in  and  warm 
yourself." 

She  drew  the  child  into  the  room,  filled 
with  steam  and  the  soapy  smell  which  tells 
of  wash  day;  but  it  was  a  haven  of  rest 
to  Betty,  who  was  seldom  comfortable, 
much  less  really  warm.  She  sat  close  to 
the  fire,  and  curled  her  little  toes  up  to 
the  heat  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  like 
a  cat's  when  she  purrs  before  the  grate. 
"You  look  starved,  poor  creature!" 
said  Mrs.  O'Flynn.  "  What  did  you  have 
to  eat  to-day?  Sure  I  know  it  \C-as  not 
much,  from  your  looks  and  knowing  your 
uncle!" 

There  was  great  scorn  in  her  tone. 
"Oh,  I  had  something!"  said  Betty. 
"  I  had  quite  a  good  deal  to-day.  Of 
course  I  hadn't  much  of  a  breakfast;  for 
Uncle  went  early  to  work,  and  he  ate 
all  the  loaf.  But  Giuseppe,  down  at  the 
comer,  gave  me  a  banana  off  his  stand 
(he's  real  good,  if  he  w  a  Dago),  and  it 
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wasn't  more  than  half  bad.  And  a  man 
knocked  me  down  crossing  the  street, 
and  gave  me  a  penny,  'cause  he  didn't 
mean  to,  you  know;  and  I  bought  a  big 
bun.  And  a  hired  girl  round  by  tlie  big 
houses  saved  a  meat  bone  for  me.  Wasn't 
she  kind?  She  said  her  missus  was  very 
stingy  and  made  her  put  all  the  bones  in 
the  soup  kettle,  but  she  kept  this  one 
for  me.  Oh,  I  done  fine  to-day!"  And 
Betty  smiled  broadly. 

"  Well,  you  don't  look  to  me  as  if  you 
were  feasting.  Here,  take  this  piece  of 
bread,  and  there's  some  tea  left  from 
dinner.  No,  child,  don't  thank  me!  It's 
a  .poor  body  I  am,  but,  thanks  be  to  God, 
I'm  not  so  badly  off  that  I  can't  share 
with  a  motherless  child."  And  kind- 
hearted  Mrs.  O'Flynn  wiped  her  eyes. 

Betty's  little  white  teeth  met  in  the 
crust  with  eagerness;  for,  in  spite  of  her 
brave  disclaimers,  she  was  very  himgry. 
She  didn't  say  much.  Cruel  experience 
had  taught  her  that  one  seldom  gets  into 
trouble  from  talking  too  little.  As  she 
finished  her  bread  and  tea  she  looked  up 
at  Mrs.  O'Flynn  and  said  simply: 

"Your  kids  are  lucky!"  And  the  good 
woman  knew  that  she  was  abundantly 
thanked. 

"Where's  your  uncle  working?"  asked 
Mrs.  O'Flynn,  as  she  began  to  iron  the 
clothes  she  had  been  sprinkling  down. 
Betty  loved  to  \>:iii-1i  Iut  (•>(■"  ■;ninf.tl! 
strokes. 

"  He's  loading  lor  the  irunvvorks  up 
at  Sixteenth  Street,"  said  Betty.  "Only 
half  time,  though.  He's  likely  to  be  home 
at  four.  I  must  have  the  fire  lighted 
before  then." 

"And  have  you  any  coal?"  inquired 
Mrs.  O'Flvnn. 

"A  little,"  Betty  replied.  "And  your 
Mike  helped  me  get  some  shavings  and 
sticks  over  at  the  carpenter  shop." 

"More  than  he- did  for  me,  the  spal- 
peen!" said  Mrs.  O'Flynn,  with  a  twinkle 
of  her  merrj'  Irish  eyes.  "  Sure  you  and 
Mike   must  be   great   friends  entirely." 

Betty  laughed  gaily. 


"  Indeed,  no  boy  would  be  very  friendly 
with  me.    I'm  too  ugly,"  she  said. 

Betty  certainly  was  not  pretty,  nor, 
in  her  present  plight,  even  attractive; 
though  she  might  have  been  the  latter 
had  she  been  clean  and  neatly  dressed. 
H^r  hair  was  bright  red  and  cut  so  close 
that  it  stuck  straight  up  in  little  bristles. 
Betty  liked  it  that  way.  She  wanted  to 
be  a  boy  with  all  the  longing  of  her  ten- 
year-old  heart;  and  she  liked  to  wear 
"boy  hair,"  as  she  called  it,  if  she  couldn't 
wear  boy's  clothes.  Her  brown  eyes  were 
dull  and  heavy,  though  at  times  they 
could  sparkle  with  fun  or  turn  dark  with 
excitement.  Her  face  was  too  grimy  to 
tell  much  about  her  complexion,  but  a 
saucy  little  nose  made  itself  distinctly 
seen  through  all  the  dirt.  Her  clothing 
was  thin  and  scanty,  and  she  drew  about 
her  a  faded  shawl  as  she  stepped  to  the 
window  and  looked  out.  It  was  February, 
and  the  snow  was  beginning  to  fall  as  the 
day  drew  to  a  -close.  It  grew  dark  very 
early  in  Rainbow  Court. 

"I'll  have  to  go  now,"  said  Betty. 
"  Uncle'll  be  home  soon,  and  1  must  have 
supper  ready.  Ain't  it  funny  how  mad 
men  get  about  things  to  eat?" 

"Oh,  they're  all  alike  on  that  point!" 
said  Mrs.  O'Flynn,  with  the  matter-of- 
course  qir  with  which  one  accepts  a  well- 
known  fact.  "Even  my  Timothy  —  and 
there  wasn't  a  better  or  a  kinder  man, 
when  not  in  liquor — would  take  on  dread- 
fully if  his  dinner  wasn't  on  the  table 
the  minute  he  arrived,  and  he  never  came 
home  two  days  at  the  same  time." 

"  Funny,  ain't  it?"  Betty  spoke  with  the 
mild  wonder  of  one  accustomed  to  waiting 
long  for  all  the  good  things  of  the  world. 
"Well,  thank  you  ever  so  much  for — 
everything!"  And  the  smile  which  lighted 
up  her  face  was  so  bright  as  to  make 
her  almost  pretty. 

"Civil-spoken  little  body!"  said  Mrs. 
O'Flynn  to  herself,  as  the  child  left  th.e 
room.  "  It's  a  pity  she's  so  banged  around 
up  there.    Her  uncle's  very  bad  at  times." 

Betty    crept    upstairs    into    the    dingy 
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room,  which  was  all  the  home  she  knew. 
The  child  could  not  remember  her  mother, 
but  she  realized  in  some  vague  way  that 
the  four  walls  which  she  called  "home" 
lacked  something  of  the  cheer  which  other 
children  possessed.  Even  poor  Mrs. 
O'Flynn  was  a  motherly  body;  her  chil- 
dren were  always  fed  and  clothed,  and 
all  of  them  seemed  to  care  for  their  mother 
and  tried  to  help  her. 

Betty's  father  had  gone  West  when 
her  mother  died.  He  was  restless  and 
wanted  to  make  money,  and  so  he  left 
his  little  girl  with  his  sister,  feeling  sure 
that  her  aunt  would  be  kind  to  her  and 
take  care  of  her.  As  long  as  her  Aunt 
Bell  lived,  Betty  had  not  missed  her 
mother.  Without  any  children  of  her 
own,  Mrs.  Morgan  had  loved  her  niece 
tenderly;  and,  though  they  were  poor 
(for  Mr.  Morgan  was  earning  only  day 
laborer's  pay),  the  little  home  was  always 
neat  and  clean.  When  her  aunt  died, 
things  went  from  bad  to  worse  with  Betty. 
Her  uncle  lost  heart  and  took  to  drinking; 
lost  his  place  and  had  a  hard  time  finding 
another,  until  they  were  so  poor  that 
Betty  was  very  often  cold  and  hungry. 
It  had  been  years  since  she  received  a 
letter  from  her  father,  and  she  did  not 
know  if  he  were  dead,  or  whether,  in 
their  frequent  movings  from  one  place  to 
another,  letters  from  him  had  been  lost. 

"  It  must  be  nice  to  have  a  father  or 
mother,"  Betty  thought,  as  she  hurried 
to  kindle  the  fire  in  the  little  stove.  "I 
believe  I'd  rather  have  a  mother.  Some- 
how, they  seem  nicer  than  fathers.  A  real 
nice  father  would  be  dandy,  though;  kind 
of  big  and  strong,  bringing  home  money 
every  night, — enough  for  bread  and  tea, 
and  to  pay  the  rent,  without  worrying, 
and  having  to  move  out  after  dark. 
Maybe  he'd  take  you  to  the  Park  of  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  once  in  a  while 
buy  you  a  nickel's  worth  of  candy." 

Betty  had  put  all  her  idea  of  luxurious 
living  into  this  picture,  and  she  found  it 
so    attractive    that    she    forgot    her    sur- 

(To  be 


roundings  and  all  their  sordid  misery, — 
forgpt  how  cold  it  was,  and  that  she  was 
supposed  to  be  getting  things  ready  for 
supper.  Absorbed  in'  her  happy  dreams, 
she  did  not  hear  her  uncle's  step  upon 
the  stair,  and  she  looked  up  in  terror 
when  she  heard  his  rough  voice  saying: 

"What's  this  mean?  No  fire!  What 
are  you  doing,  you  lazy  good-for-nothing! 
Do  you  suppose  I'm  going  to  earn  money 
to  keep  the  likes  of  you?  Get  out  of  here ! " 

Betty  sprang  up  hastily,  and  exclaimed : 

"O  Uncle,  I  didn't  know  it  was  so  late! 
I'll  have  your  tea  ready  in  a  minute. 
Do  you  want  me  to  go  to  the  store  for 
something?" 

"Yes:  I'm  hungry  enough  to  eat  any- 
thing. Get  some  bacon  and  bread  and  a 
piece  of  cheese.  Here's  a  half  dollar. 
And  mind  you  hurry,  and  don't  let  them 
cheat  you,"  he  said,  his  anger  appeased 
by  her  alacrity. 

Betty  hurried  off  and  did  not  let  the 
grass  grow  under  her  feet,  returning  to 
cook  her  uncle's  bacon  and  brew  his  tea, 
and  set  the  rickety  table  so  deftly  that 
he  was  pleased. 

"Eat  your  supper,  child,"  he  said,  as 
he  got  up  from  the  table.  "I  had  a  streak 
of  luck  to-day,  and  the  boss  took  me  on 
for  all  day  work.  Reckon  I  can  get  together 
enough  for  both  of  us,  if  this  keeps  up. 
But  don't  you  go  lazing  round  here; 
for  I  won't  stand  for  that.  Can't  you 
straighten  out  the  place  a  bit,  and  mend 
up  my  duds?  Things  ain't  what  they 
used  to  be  when  your  aunt  was  here,  and 
a  man  gets  discouraged." 

"O  Uncle,  I'll  try!"  said  Betty.  "Mrs. 
O'Flynn  will  show  me  how  to  mend,  and 
I'll  do  the  best  I  can." 

To  herself  she  thought: 

"O  dear,  I  wonder  how  long  this'll 
last?  If  Uncle  would  only  stop  drinking 
and  be  like  this,  I'd  soon  get  things 
straightened  out.  But  'taint  any  use;  for 
he'll  get  drunk  again  soon  as  he  has  his 
week's  pay.  At  any  rate,  I'll  do  the  best 
I  can  to  keep  him  straight." 

continued. ) 
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The  Happiest  Moment  in  the  Life  of 
Columbus. 


That  was  a  memorable  thanksgiving 
when,  in  the  early  spring  of  1493, 
Columbus  returned  from  his  first  voyage 
of  discovery  to  Palos,  and  hastened  to 
meet  the  Spanish  sovereigns  at  Barcelona. 
Columbus  was  a  man  of  saintlike  faith. 
"  God  made  me  the  messenger  of  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth,"  he  said  in 
his  old  age,  "  and  told  me  where  to  find 
them."  It  was  thi.'i  patriarchal  faith 
of  his  that  inspired  him  to  travel  the 
unknown  seas. 

Palos  throbbed  with  excitement  as  the 
banner  of  the  cross  and  crowns  of 
Columbus  rose  above  the  wave  and 
streamed  into  the  harbor.  The  bells  rang. 
On  landing,  the  Admiral  and  his  crew, 
accompanied  by  the  whole  population, 
went  to  the  principal  church  and  offered 
up  solemn  thanksgivings  for  the  success 
of  the  expedition. 

Columbus  hastened  to  Barcelona  to 
meet  the  court.  His  journey  was  a  tri- 
umphal march.  It  was  the  middle  of 
April,  the  month  of  nightingales  and 
flowers.  Columbus  entered  the  city  amid 
music,  bells,  and  shouts  of  triumph. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  seated  under  a 
superb  canopy,  received  him  as  a  viceroy 
rather  than  an  admiral,  and  requested 
him  to  relate  the  history  of  his  voyage. 
He  did  so,  surrounded  by  the  Indians 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  and 
offerings  of  tropical  birds  and  fruits. 

As  he  ended  his  wonderful  narrative, 
there  arose  a  burst  of  music,  that  bore 
away  to  heaven  the  thoughts  of  the  sov- 
ereigns and  nobles  and  people,  already 
thrilled  and  melted  by  the  most  marvel- 
lous tale  ever  told  of  human  achievement. 
It  was  the  chapel  choir  of  Isabella. 

"We  praise  Thee,  O  God;  we  acknowl- 
edge Thee  to  be  the  Lord;  all  the  earth 
doth  worship  Thee,  the  Father  ever- 
lasting." The  majestic  Te  Deum  swept 
on    until   it   reached   the   sublime   words: 


"  Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord  God  of  hosts, 
heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  the  majesty 
of  Thy  glory!" 

The  great  audience  was  filled  with 
ecstatic  devotion.  It  was  perhaps  the 
happiest  moment  of  Columbus'  life, — the 
first  thanksgiving  for  the  New  World. 


Brother  Cyprian's  Lily. 

•  Some  years  ago  there  died  in  one  of 
our  colleges  a  religious  named  Brother 
Cyprian,  who  was  distinguished,  among 
other  things,  for  his  great  devotion  to 
St.  Joseph,  his  patron  in  religion.  The 
good  Brother  had  once  set  his  heart  on 
having  a  lily  to  place  before  the  statue  of 
the  saint  on  his  feast-day;  but  all  those 
he  had  planted  and  tended  so  carefully 
with  this  end  in  view  were  still  unblown 
on  the  eve  of  the  feast.  It  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  Brother  Cyprian.  He 
had  not  forgotten,  however,  that  there 
was  a  beautiful  lily  in  full  bloom  in  one 
of  the  study-halls,  and  he  determined  to 
ask  the  director  to  lend  it  to  him. 

Kind-hearted  and  obliging  as  Brother 
A.  was,  he  declined  to  comply  with  the 
request,  saying  that  whenever  he  lent 
plants  they  were  sure'  to  be  returned  in 
a  damaged  condition.  Brother  Cyprian 
made  no  reply;  but,  before  retiring  to. 
rest,  he  prayed  to  St.  Joseph  to  provide 
a  lily  himself.  Next  morning,  when  he 
went  to  open  the  class-room  of  which  he 
had  charge,  what  was  his  surprise  and 
delight  to  see  one  of  his  lilies  in  fullest 
bloom!  With  a  glad  heart  he  bore  it  to 
the  chapel  and  placed  it  in  front  of  the 
statue  of  St.  Joseph. 

Meantime  Brother  A.  discovered  to  his 
great  chagrin  that  the  beautiful  lily  which 
he  had  refused  to  lend  the  night  before 
had  faded  to  unsightliness.  Was  it  only 
a  coincidence?  I  think  not.  I  like  to 
believe  that  St.  Joseph,  who  is  called  a 
hidden  saint  because  his  life  was  so 
retired,  wrought  a  marvel  to  reward  the 
devotion  of  his  faithful  client. 
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WITH   AUTHORS   AND    PUBLISHERS 


— The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  the  approval 
of  King  George,  has  authorized  Mr.  H.  Farn- 
ham  Burke  to  jjrepare  a  rc-corrl  of  the  coronation 
ceremonies. 

— The  metrical  translation  of  Dante's  "The 
Divine  Comedy,"  by  C.  E.  Wheeler  (J.  M.  Dent 
&  Son),  is  entirely  new,  and  keeps  the  triple 
rhythm  of  the  original.  The  arguments  to  the 
cantos  and  the  notes  to  the  text  are  reprinted 
from  those  of  the  Temple  Classics. 

— "The  Oirondin,"  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc's  new 
novel,  deals  with  the  fortunes  of  a  young  man 
who  becomes  a  fugitive  during  the  French 
Revolution,  and  is  finally  killed  by  misadven- 
ture on  a  battlefield.  The  value  and  interest 
of  the  story  are  wholly  derived  from  Mr.  Belloc's 
realization  of  such  a  man's  environment  and 
life. 

— A  Bible  in  German,  printed  by  Koberger 
r.i  Nuremberg  in  1483,  was  sold  at  auction 
last  month  in  London.  1.(83  '"'fs  the  year  of 
Martin  Luther's  birth,  yet  there  are  thousands 
of  Protestants  who  firmly  believe  that  he  was 
the  first  to  translate  the  Bible  into  German, 
and  that  until  his  time  the  common  people 
were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures. 

— One  of  the  best  of  bonmots  is  tiuoted  in 
the  newly-published  life  of  "  Frau  Aja,"  the 
mother  of  Goethe.  Wit  she  did  not  possess  in 
any  marked  degree;  but  in  her  last  illness, 
replying  to  an  invitation  sent  by  some  friends 
who  were  ignorant  of  her  condition,  she  said 
she  must  beg  to  be  excused,  as  she  was  engaged 
in   dying. 

— A  volume  of  sermons  delivered  before 
mixed  congregations,  and  "intended  for  infidels, 
Protestants,  and  Catholics,"  is  published  by  the 
Standard  Co.,  Huntington,  \V.  Va.  The  fifty-two 
discourses  which  make  up  the  contents  o^  the 
volume  (octavo,  331  pp.)  treat  of  apologetics. 
Catholic  faith,  and  Christian  morals;  and  such 
examination  as  we  have  been  able  to  give  them 
appears  to  warrant  the  encouragement  which 
Bishop  Donahoe  gave  to  the  author,  the  Rev.  H. 
B.  Altmeyer,  in  the  matter  of  their  publication. 

— It  is  made  clear  in  a  new  book  sent  to  us 
for  notice  that  the  author  has  profited  by  one 
of  Mr.  Howell's  pieces  of  advice  to  young 
writers — to  give  ex])ression  to  what  seems 
most  personal  and  peculiar,  since  that  is  what 
will  be  read  with  fullest  sympathy  by  the 
greatest  number  of  readers.  But  the  young 
person  whose  production  we  have  been  examin- 
ing has  yet   to  learn   the   value   of  compression 


and  restraint.  Emerson,  a  recognized  model 
for  simplicity  and  directness,  was  once  asked 
by  a  friend,  "What  do  you  consider  the  supreme 
quality  of  a  fine  literary  style"?  Pausing  for 
a  moment  and  gazing  intently  into  the  fire 
before  which  he  and  his  interlocutor  were 
sitting,  he  turned  to  the  speaker,  and  said: 
"Suppression." 

• 
— No.    120  of  the  Australian  C.   T.   S.   penny 

pamphlets  is  "Tony's  Roses,  and  Other  Stories," 
by  that  graceful  writer,  Miriairi  Agatha;  and 
No.  121  of  the  same  series  is  part  second  of  the 
Dominican  Father  Hogan's  "The  Catholic 
,  Church  and  Its  Mission,"  being  a  course  of 
Lenten  sermons  preached  last  year  in  the 
Cathedral  of   Adelaide. 

— Among  new  "books  that  compel,"  adver- 
tised by  Stephen  Swift  of  London,  we  note 
"Triumphant  Vulgarity,"  by  Charles  J.  Whitby, 
M.  D.  It  is  said  to  record  a  disillusioned  im- 
pression of  modernity.  "The  author  exposes  the 
morbidity  of  exaggerated  sympathy,  and  adum- 
brates the  formation  of  a  new  secret  order  for 
the   promotion  of  ideal  ends." 

— Dr.  Edouard  Montet,  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Geneva,  announces  the  comjjletion 
of  the  French  edition  of  "The  Zohar,"  the  great 
Jewish  mystical  work  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
translated  by  M.  Jean  de  I'auly,  and  published 
by  E.  Lafuma-Giraud.  Dr.  Montet  states  that 
"the  translation  was  undertaken  in  the  interests 
of  Roman  Catholic  apologists."  In  a  preface 
to  the  concluding  (sixth)  volume,  the  pub- 
lisher says:  "Our  reward  would  be  immense 
should  but  one  Jewish  mind  be  enlightened 
and  brought  to  see  that  Christian  teaching  is 
only  the  continuation  of  that  of  Jewish  tra- 
dition, and  that  in  'The  Book  of  Splendor,' 
which  is  the  echo  of  certain  parts  of  that  tra- 
dition, we  have,  amidst  obscurity,  glimpses  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  God- 
Man." 

— Many  readers  who  have  enjoyed  Mrs. 
Hugh  Eraser's  latest  book,  "A  Diplomatist's 
Wife  in  Many  Lands,"  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  she  is  the  author  of  another  delightful 
volume  of  travel,  of  which  the  publishers 
(Hutchinson  &  Co.,  London)  have  issued  a  new 
and  cheajier  edition.  We  refer  to  "A  Diplo- 
matist's Wife  in  Japan,"  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining and  most  illuminative  books  of  Eastern 
travel  in  the  language.  The  possession  of  this 
volume  makes  one  long  to  visit  the  Island 
Empire,    whose    more   charming   aspects   are   so 
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attractively  presented.  Much  of  the  informa- 
tion that  Mrs.  Fraser  gives  is  so  fresh,  and  all 
of  it  is  so  skilfully  introduced,  that  there  is 
not  a  tedious  page  in  any  c'.iapler  of  the  book. 
After  reading  it,  many  who  have  travelled  in 
Japan,  perhaps  resided  there  for  some  tune, 
will  be  forced  to  admit  that  they  missed 
the  atmosphere  of  the  country  altogether,  and 
learned  next  to  nothing  of  all  that  Mrs.  Fraser 
knows  so  thoroughly. 

— The  editor  of  the  Denver  Catholic  Register 
recalls  thaPit  was  Lord  Alfred  Bruce  Douglas, 
recently  received  into  the  Church,  of  whom  the 
unfortunate  Oscar  Wilde  wrote  these  pathetic 
lines,  occurring  in  "  De  Profundis": 

When  I  was  brought  clown  from  my  prison  to  the  Court 

of  Bankruptcy,  between  two  poHcemen, •  waited  in  the 

long  dreary  corridor,  tliat,  before  the  whole  crowd,  whom* 
an  action  so  sweet  and  simple  hushed  into  silence,  he  might 
gravely  raise  his  hat  to  me.  as*.  ha{)dcuffed  and  with  bowed 
head.  I  passed  him  by.  Men  have  gone  to  heaven  for  smaller 
things  than  that.  It  was  in  this  spirit,  and  with  tliis  mode  of 
love,  that  the  saints  knelt  down  to  wash  the  feet  of  the 
poor,  or  stooped  to  kiss  the  leper  on  the  cheek. 

I'rom  the  same  source  we  learn  that  it  was 
Lord  Alfred  also  that  pitied  and  befriended  Oscar 
Wilde  at  the  last  \n  Paris,  and  was  God's  mes- 
senger to  summon  the  priest  that  received  the 
strayed  sheep  back  into  the  Fold. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
Worn  time  to  lime  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions   will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Forgotten  Shrines."    Dom  Bede  Camm,  O.  S.  B. 

$6,  net. 
"  Leaves  from  My  Diary.    1894-1896."    Rt.  Rev. 

Abbot  Gasquet,  O.  S.   B.     75  cts. 
"History  of  Rome  and  the  Popes  in  the  Middle 

Ages."     Hartmann    Grisar,    S.    J.     Vol.    L 

$4-50. 
•'  Xone    Other    Gods."      Robert    Hugh    Benson. 

$1.50- 
"Father  Tim."     Rosa   Mulholland.     90  cts. 
"A   Diplomatist's  Wife  in  Japan."     Mrs.   Hugh 

Fraier.     50   cts. 
"The    Spirit  of  St.  Francis   de  Sales."     Bishop 

Camus.    $1.80,  net. 


"Cases     of    Conscience     for     English-Speaking 

Countries."      Rev.    Thomas     Slater,    S.   J. 

Vol.  I.     $1.75,  net. 
"Francisco   Ferrer."     Rev.  John    Ryan,    D.  D. 

15  cts. 
"The  Contemplative  Life."  A  Carthusian  Monk. 

75  cts.,  net. 
"The  Heart  of   the  Gospel."     Rev.  Francis  P. 

Donnelly,  S.  J.    56  cts. 
"A   Soggarth's    Last    Verses."      Rev.  Matthew 

Russell,  S.  J.     50  cts. 
"The  Beauty  and  Truth  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

Von   Hurler — Jones.     $1.25. 
"Cloister  Chords."    Sister  M.  Fides  Shepperson. 

50  cts. 
"The  Social  Value  of  the  Gospel."    Abb^  Gar- 

riguet.    $1. 


Obituary. 

Remember  Itiem  thai  are  in  biinds.- — Heb.,  xiii.  3. 

Rt.  Rev.  Edmund  Delerue,  of  the  diocese  of 
Clifton;  Rev.  Francis  McFctrich,  diocese  of 
Rochester;  and  Rev.  J.  J.  McCue,  archdiocese 
of  San  Francisco. 

Mother  Scholastica,  O.  S.  B. ;  Sister  M.  Stanis- 
laus, of  the  Sisters  of  Charity;  Sisters  M.  Agatha, 
M.  Anastasia,  and  M.  Patricia,  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Mr.  William  G.  Freeman,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Hinton, 
Jr.;  Miss  B.  Hayden,  Mr.  A.  B.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
John  Hartmaier,  Mr.  Timothy  Connors,  Mrs. 
Lucy  Lintz,  Mr.  Martin  Doyle,  Mrs.  Mary  Gross, 
Mr.  Andrew  Corry,  Mrs.  John  Dean,  Mr.  James 
Burke,  Mr.  Charles  Alexander,  Mr.  Thomas 
Reilly,  Mr.  John  Aschman,  Mr.  Henry  Budde, 
Mrs.  L.  V.  O'Donnell,  Mrs.  John  A.  Canty,  Mr. 
Leo  Chartrand,  Mr.  Owen  Boyle,  Mr.  Henry 
Christian,  Mr.  Niel  McGroarty,  Mr.  F.  B.  Zahner, 
Miss  Teresa  Leach,  Mr.  Frank  Duckett,  Mrs. 
Anne  McCarthy,  Mr.  Andrew  Gottwald,  Mr. 
Edward  Dumphy,  Miss  Mary  Dumphy,  Mr. 
Albert  La  Tour,  Mr.  Edward  Holthouse,  Mr. 
Joseph  Skane,  Mr.  George  Reiss,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Mary 
Condron,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Meyer. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they  rest 
in   peace.     Amen.     (300  ilays'   indul.) 


Otir  Contribution  Box. 

"Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  wilt  ret>ay  tlite." 
For   the  famine   sufferers  of  Central   Mongolia: 

W.   F.   T.,   $2;    C.   C,   $1;    E.   C.    D.,   S5.40; 
Frank  Brady,  $20. 
Two  poor  missionaries: 

B.  J.  M.,  87.50. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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Mother  of  Our  Hope. 

BY    L.   F.    MURPHY. 

■v.-ili  in  the  fields  of  night  the  flowers  shine,— 
The  fair,  immortal  blossoms  of  the  sky; 
Hid  in  the  thorns  the  rarest  roses  lie; 

Out  of  the  shadows  like  some  childhood  shrine 

With  lights  aglow  and  countenance  benign. 
Wakening  a  love  and  faith  that  can  not  die, — 
Sweeter  and  softer  than  an  angel's  sigh 

Fall  on  our  hearts  the  corafortings  divine. 

So  in  the  night  of  sorrow  when  we  grope 

Through  darkness,  — lo,  above  God's   shining 

stars! 
What  of  tlje  day — the  fears,  the   wounds,  the 

scars? 
As  sleeping  children,  frightened,   wake  to  see 
Their  mother's  face  and  rest  confidingly. 
We  look  to  Mary,  Mother  of  Our  Hope. 


St.  Zita,  Patroness  of  Lucca. 


BY    MILDRED    P.VRTRIDGE. 


I. 

MIDST  the  crowd  of  tourists 
who,  year  by  year,  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers,  set  their 
faces  toward  Italy,  very  few 
turn  aside  from  the  main  route  to  visit 
Lucca;  they  will  spend  perhaps  a  few 
hours  in  Pisa,  and  then  hurry  on  to 
Florence  or  Rom^.  If  they  linger  long 
in  the  South,  they  may,  on  their  way 
homeward,  establish  themselves  for  a 
while  in  one  of  the  pretty  little  villages 
known     collectively     as    the     "  Bagni    di 


lyucca";  but,  even  so,  they  will  probably 
consider  one  day  quite  sufficient  for  the 
city  itself.  Yet  Lucca  amply  repays  a 
far  longer  visit.  For  the  Catholic,  it 
possesses,  besides  its  beauty  of  situa- 
tion and  its  architectural  interest,  two 
great  attractions:  the  one,  the  far-famed 
crucifix  commonly  known  as  the  Volto 
Santo,  or  Holy  Face,  brought  from  the 
East  in  the  eighth  century  and  now  kept 
in  a  chapel  of  the  cathedral;  the  other, 
in  the  old  Lombard  church  of  S.  Frediano, 
or  Frigidian,  —  the  tomb  enclosing  the 
incorrupt  body  of  St.  Zita,  the  patroness 
of  the  town. 

Though  little  known  nowadays  beyond 
the  walls  of  Lucca,  St.  Zita  was  widely 
venerated  in  the  Ages  of  Faith,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  a  guild  under  her 
invocation  existed  in  far-away  London. 
She  was  born  early  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury; the  exact  date  is  not  known,  but 
it  was  certainly  not  later  than  1210.  The 
name  of  her  birthplace  is  also  doubt- 
ful. Butler  calls  it  Montegradi,  but  it 
seems  more  probable  that  it  was  Boz- 
zanello,  a  hamlet  on  the  slope  of  Monte 
Gradi,  or  Monte  Sagrati,  one  of  the  hills 
about  nine  miles  distant  from  Lucca. 
Her  parents,  an  honest,  hard-working 
couple,  imbued  with  simple  faith  and 
true  piety,  brought  up  their  child  in  the 
fear  and  love  of  God,  and  the  little 
one  fully  responded  to  their  efforts.  In 
her  earliest  years  she  could  always  be 
restrained  from  the  commission  of  any 
fault  by  her  mother's  saying  that  Our 
Lord  would  not  be  pleased  if  she  acted 
thus. 
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When  Zita  had  attained  the  age  of 
twelve,  she  was  considered  old  enough  to 
earn  her  own  living;  and  her  parents 
accordingly  made  arrangements  for  her  to 
enter  the  service  of  a  noble  family  named 
Fatinelli,  whose  palace  in  Lucca  stood 
(as  it  still  stands)  not  far  from  the 
church  of  S.  Frediano.  We  can  picture 
the  barefooted  little  peasant  maiden, 
under  the  guardianship  of  her  careful 
mother,  leaving  her  mountain  home  for 
the  city,  which  she  had  often  seen  lying 
in  the  plain  below,  and  we  wonder  what 
though'ts  filled  her  mind.  The  following 
beautiful  description,  given  by  Ruskin  of 
this  district,  will  afford  us  a  glimpse  of 
the  picture  that  lay  before  the  eyes  of 
little  Zita; 

"The  Val  di  Nievale  is  some  live  miles 
wide  by  thirty  long,  and  is  simply  one 
field  of  corn  or  rich  grass  land.  Undivided 
by  hedges,  the  fields  are  yet  marked  across 
and  across  bj'  an  intricate  network  of 
posts  and  chains.  The  posts  are  maple 
trees,  and  the  chains  garlands  of  vine. 
The  meshes  of  this  net  each  enclose  two 
or  three  acres  of  the  cornland,  with  a 
row  of  mulberries  up  the  middle  for  silk. 
The  corn  is  too  proud  to  grow  with 
poppies,  and  is  set  with  wild  gladioli, 
deep  violet  color.  Here  and  there  a  mound 
or  crag  rises  out  of  the  fields,  crested 
with  stone-pine,  and  studded  all  over 
with  the  large  stars  of  the  rock-cistus. 
Quiet  streams,  filled  with  close  crowds  of 
the  golden  waterflag,  \Hnd  beside  meadows 
painted  with  purple  orchis.  On  each  side 
of  the  great  plain  is  a  wilderness  of  hills, 
veiled  at  their  feet  with  a  grey  cloud  of 
olive  woods  above,  sweet  with  glades  of 
chestnut.  Peaks  of  more  distant  blue, 
embroidered  with  snow,  are  rather  to  be 
thought  of  as  vast  precious  stones  than 
mountains;  for  all  the  state  of  the  world's 
palaces  has  been  hewn  out  of  their 
marble.* 

"There  is  no  more  beautiful  .scene  than 
that  from  the  meadowy  ridge  of  the 
Monte  Pisano,  with  Pisa  at  your  feet  on 

*   The   mountains  of  Carrara. 


one  side,  her  Baptistery  and  Campo  Santo 
minutely  clear;  and  Lucca,  like  a  mural 
crown  fallen  among  the  fields  of  the  Val 
di  Serchio  on  the  Riviera  di  Levante,  as 
far  as  Chiavari,  purple  between  the  burn- 
ing bays  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa." 

The  face  of  nature  has  changed  compar- 
atively little  in  tlie  course  of  centuries, 
but  the  present  town  of  Lucca  is  greatly 
fallen  from  the  glory  which  was  its  jiortion 
when  Zita  first  took  up  her  abode  there. 
Within  the  quarter  of  a  mile  which  its 
walls  defended,  stood  thirty  splendid 
churches;  kings  and  princes  vowed  by 
the  Volto  Santo,  and  over  each  gate  the 
cross  was  inlaid;  whilst,  despite  the  con- 
stant wars  which  she  carried  on  with  Pisa, 
her  neighbor  and  rival,  she  had  already 
attained  no  small  commercial  importance, 
and  may  be  said  even  then  to  have 
deserved  the  title  of  "  Lucca  I'lndus- 
triosa"  bestowed  upon  her  in  later  days. 
The  manufacture  of  silks,  for  which  the 
place  is  still  famous,  was  not  indeed 
introduced  from  Sicily  till  the  fourteenth 
century;  but  the  fertile  plain  in  which 
the  town  lies  gave  every  facility  for  the 
production  of  the  wool  and  oil  which 
formed  the  staple  of  its  merchandise. 

Zita  entered  upon  her  domestic  duties 
in  the  house  of  the  Fatinelli  when  in  her 
thirteenth  year,  and  remained  there  till 
her  death  at  the  age  of  sixty. ,  At  first  she 
had  much  to  suffer,  both  from  her  fellow- 
servants,  who,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
made  a  drudge  of  the  willing  child,  and 
put  all  the  hardest  work  upon  her;  and 
from  her  master,  a  man  of  violent  temper, 
which  the  very  sight  of  Zita  seemed  to 
arouse.  But,  as  time  went  on,  her  unvary- 
ing gentleness  and  patient  sweetness,  her 
unremitting  industry  and  unobtrusive 
piety,  won  her  way  with  her  employers, 
and  they  began  to  prize  her,  and,  despite 
her  youth,  to  entrust  to  her  matters  of 
some  importance. 

Every  morning  she  rose  verj'  early  and 
hastened  to  the  church  of  S.  Frediano, 
kneeling  before  an  ancient  and  much 
venerated  crucifix,  in  a  part  of  the  building 
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usually  allotted  to  men,  though  separated 
a  little  from  them;  for,  says  her  biog- 
rapher quaintly,  the  whispering  of  the 
women  distracted  her  much.  Sometimes, 
after  the  Holy  Sacrifice  was  over,  she 
would  remain,  rapt  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  Passion,  so  that  time  passed 
unheeded,  and  the  sacristan  was  often 
compelled  to  rouse  her  in  order  to  make 
her  leave  the  church. 

Once,  when  she  had  thus  prolonged 
her  devotions,  she  suddenly  remembered 
that  it  was  the  day  on  which  she  was 
accustomed  to  bake,  and  hurried  home 
in  great  distress  of  mind.  Going  into  the 
kitchen,  she  found  that  not  only  was  the 
fire  kindled,  but  that  in  the  oven  was  a 
row  of  loaves  just  ready  to  be  taken  out, 
and  of  such  a  beautiful  golden  brown  that 
she  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
color.  It  never  occurred  to  the  humble 
serving-maid  that  she  had  been  the 
recipient  of  a  miraculous  favor;  she  there- 
fore at  once  sought  her  mistress,  and, 
throwing  herself  at  her  feet,  thanked  her 
for  coming  to  her  help,  and  begged  pardon 
for  her  own  forgetfulness.  But  the  lady 
answered,  in  surprise,  that  she  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  matter;  and,  on  questioning 
the  other  members  of  the  household,  she 
learned  that  no  one  had  been  near  the 
bakehouse.  From  that  time  forth  she 
regarded  Zita  with  veneration,  and  was 
convinced  that  her  presence  in  the  house 
drew  down  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  it. 

Like  all  the  saints,  Zita  united  with 
the  love  of  God  the  love  of  her  neighbor. 
She  was  always  ready  to  help  others  with 
their  work,  and  delighted  in  sharing  with 
the  nurse  the  care  of  the  children  of  the 
family,  who  loved  her;  though  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  elder  girls  sometimes 
teased  her,  and  laughed  at  her  plain  and 
homely  attire.  On  one  occasion  they  sent 
her  on  an  errand  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
town  during  a  violent  rainstorm;  but, 
to  their  amazement,  she  returned  with 
absolutely  dry  clothing:  not  a  drop  had 
touched  her. 

The   greatest   objects    of   her  solicitude 


were  naturally  the  poor;  nearly  all  her 
wages  were  given  away  to  them,  and  she 
knew  not  how  to  refuse  any  one  who 
asked  an  alms.  One  day,  when  she  had 
been  drawing  water  at  one  of  the  city 
fountains,  a  poor  man  approached  her, 
begging  for  something  to  eat  or  drink; 
for  he  was  hungry  and  parched  with 
thirst.  She  answered  that  she  had  nothing 
with  her  except  water,  but  that  he  was 
most  welcome  to  that,  and  courteously 
held  her  pitcher  to  his  lips.  Scarcely 
had  he  swallowed  a  few  drops  than  he 
exclaimed  that  never  had  he  tasted  such 
excellent  wine;  and,  having  drunk  his 
fill,  went  on  his  way  strengthened  and 
refreshed.*  Santa  Zita's  Fountain  is  still 
shown,  close  to  the  Fatinelli  Palace. 

Some  time  later  there  was  a  great 
famine  in  Tuscany,  so  that  not  only  did 
much"  distress  prevail  in  Lucca,  but  the 
peasants  from  the  surrounding  country 
came  into  the  city  for  charity;  and  Zita 
was  often  sorely  puzzled  as  to  how  to 
satisfy  all  her  clients.  It  happened  that, 
when  she  had  given  away  everything 
except  necessary  clothing,  a  poor  woman, 
accompanied  by  two  children,  all  reduced 
to  the  verge  of  starvation,  appeared  at 
the  door.  Zita  could  not  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  send  them  away;  and,  having 
nothing  of  her  own,  went  to  a  large  chest 
containing  a  quantity  of  beans,  with  which 
she  supplied  their  needs.  From  time  to 
time  during  the  period  of  scarcity  she 
drew    upon    this    provision.     After    some 

♦  The  story  is  thus  told  in  "Roadside  Songs 
of  Tuscany,"  translated  and  illustrated  by  Fran- 
cesca  Alexander,  and  edited  by  John  Ruskin: 
A   pilgrini   poor  to   Zita   came  one   day, 

All  faint  and   thirsty  with  the  summer  heat, 
And  for  a  little  water  did  he  pray — 

'Twas  close  beside  the  well  they  chanced  to  meet. 
She  feared  to  give  it,  yet  what  could  she  say? 
She  answered  hiimbly,   and  with   words  discreet; 
"  I   wish,  my  brother.  I   could  uive  thee  wine; 
But  if  the  water  please  thee,   chat  is  thine." 

This  said,  she  drew  some  water  from  the  well. 

And  with   a  cross  the  pitcher  she  did  siun. 

"  O   Lord,"   she  said,  while  low  her  sweet   voice  fell, 

'*  Let  not  this  water  Imrt  him:     he  is  Thine." 

The  pilgrim,  as  he  stooped  to  drink,  could  tell 

Her  thought  before  she  spoke;   "  I  wish  'twere  wine." 
He  tasted,   then,   astonished,  raised  his  head; 
"But,  truly,  this  is  precious  wine  I"   he  said. 
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weeks  had  elapsed,  her  master  told  her 
that  he  was  going  to  sell  tlie  beans,  and 
summoned  her  to  help  in  the  measuring 
of  them.  Zita,  calling  to'  mind  what  she 
had  done,  lifted  up  her  heart  to  God, 
beseeching  Him  not  to  allow  her  master 
to  suffer  through  her.  And,  behold !  when 
the  chest  was  opened  it  was  full  to 
overflowing,  so  that  Fatinelli  wondered, 
exclaiming  that  he  was  not  aware  he 
possessed  so  great  a  store. 

Zita  always  did  her  best  to  conceal  any 
supernatural  favor  that  she  received.  It 
pleased  God,  however,  to  exalt  His  servant 
even  in  the  eyes  of  men.  It  happened 
that  on  a  bitterly  cold  Christmas  Eve  she 
was  setting  forth  to  hear  Solemn  Matins, 
when  she  met  her  master,  who  tried  to 
dissuade  her  from  going  on  account  of 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Finding 
that  his  efforts  were  unavailing,  he  fetched 
a  fur-lined  cloak  of  his  own,  which  he 
threw  over  her  shoulders,  bidding  her 
take  care  of  it  and  bring  it  back  safely. 
As  she  drew  near  the  church,  a  man  clad 
only  in  rags  and  shivering  with  cold, 
begged  of  her.  She  had  no  money;  but, 
overcome  with  pity  at  the  sight  of  his 
evident  suffering,  she  wrapped  the  cloak 
about  him,  strictly  enjoining  him  to  restore 
it  to  her  when  the  service  was  over. 
As  she  left  the  church,  she  looked  for 
him  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Not 
daring  to  delay  longer,  she  hastened  back, 
repeating  to  herself  that  she  was  quite 
sure  the  man  was  honest  and  did  not 
intend  to  steal  the  mantle.  When  Fatinelli 
heard  her  story,  he  broke  out  into  a 
furious  passion  and  overwhelmed  her  with 
reproaches,  which  she  bore,  as  usual,  in 
meek  silence.  As  the  family  was  sitting 
down  to  table,  there  suddenly  entered 
the  great  hall  a  youth  of  noble  and  winning 
aspect,  bearing  on  his  arm  the  cloak, 
which  he  presented  to  Fatinelli.  That 
nobleman,  in  amazement,  was  about  to 
ask  who  the  visitor  was  and  whence  he 
came;  but  before  the  words  had  left  his 
lips  the  youth  vanished,  nor  could  any 
trace  of  him  be  found. 


From  that  day  Fatinelli  appears  to 
have  looked  upon  Zita  as  a  saint,  and  to 
have  allowed  her  full  liberty  in  the  matter 
of  alm.sgiving;  he  also  made  her  what  we 
should  call  his  housekeeper;  charging  her 
with  the  supervision  of  the  other  servants. 
He  would  willingly  have  exempted  her 
from  all  hard  work,  but  to  this  she  would 
never  consent.  The  affection  and  respect 
with  which  she  was  now  treated  by  her 
employers  seemed  but  to  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  her  humility.  Unless  it  were 
a  question  of  right  or  wrong,  she  was  ever 
ready  to  yield  to  others,  even  to  those 
under  her.  If  any  one  treated  her  with 
rudeness  or  unkindness,  she  always  be- 
haved as  though  she  were  the  offender, 
and  would  take  the  first  steps  toward 
reconciliation,  so  that  it  came  to  be  said 
that  to  look  upon  her  quenched  anger. 
If  the  words  or  deeds  of  others  were  made 
the  subject  of  unfavorable  comment,  she 
would  strive  to  find  excuses  for  them  and 
to  turn  the  conversation  into  another 
channel,  observing  that  it  is  useless  to 
talk  about  the  faults  of  one's  neighbor 
unless  we  can  correct  them. 

Though  simple  and  unlearned,  she  pos- 
sessed the  wisdom  of  the  Spirit,  and  her 
words  often  brought  comfort  and  counsel. 
No  evil  conversation  could  be  carried 
on  in  her  presence;  for  she  was  wont  to 
say  that  even  if  we  take  no  part  in  it, 
it  recurs  to  the  mind  at  unexpected 
moments.  Rightly,  exclaims  one  of  her 
biographers,  was  she  called  "  Zita," — that 
is,  "virgin."*  Idleness  she  held  in  horror, 
she  was  never  seen  without  work  of  some 
kind  in  hand;  and  one  of  her  favorite 
sayings  was  that  "a  lazy  servant  can  not 
be  pious."  In  her  own  case,  "work  never 
interrupted  prayer,  nor  prayer  work." 

Her  charity  toward  those  in  temporal 
distress  was  exceeded  only  by  her  pity 
for  sinners,  and  her  efforts  to  bring  tliem 
to  a  better  way  of  life  were  unremitting. 
If,    as    occasionally    happened,    a    woman 

*  The  word  Zita  is  not  used  in  modern  Italian, 
but  its  diminutive  Zitclla  is  still  em)jloyed  for 
servant-girl. 
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bearing  a  bad  name  came  to  see  her, 
Zita  would  seek  to  detain  her,  taking  her 
to  her  o-wn  room, — nay,  she  would  often 
give  up  her  bed  to  the  self-invited  guest, 
sleeping  herself,  as  was  indeed  her  custom, 
on  the  bare  boards.  If  any  member  of 
the  household  expressed  surprise  at  her 
bestowing  hospitality  on  an  unworthy 
person,  she  replied  gently  that  it  was 
something  to  keep  any  one  out  of  sin 
for  one  day  or  night. 

Like  her  great  countrywoman,  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena,  Zita  had  a  special 
compassion  for  malefactors  condemned 
to  death  by  law,  and  when,  according  to 
n-.ediseval  custom,  the  city  bells  were 
tolled  in  order  to  give  notice  of  an 
approaching  execution,  she  betook  herself 
to  fervent  intercession  for  the  criminal, 
that  he  might  accept  his  sentence  in 
fitting  dispositions,  and  so  find  mercy 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  heavenly  Judge. 
Nor  did  she  remain  satisfied  with  this, 
but  prayed  for  the  repose  of  his  soul 
during  the  space  of  three  or  sometimes 
seven  days. 

A  true  daughter  of  Italy  in  the  Ages 
cf  Faith,  Zita's  recreation  was  closely 
united  with  her  religion.  When  others 
.spent  their  leisure  in  visiting  their 
acquaintance  or  going  to  entertainments, 
she  profited  by  any  holiday  or  free  time 
that  fell  to  her  share  to  make  pilgrimages 
to  local  sanctuaries,  or  shrines  held  in 
special  veneration;  and  this  she  did 
particularly  on  the  feast  of  the  saint  to 
whom  the  chapel  was  dedicated.  Mr. 
Montgomery  Carmichael  has  told  us  that, 
if  we  wish  really  to  know  and  understand 
the  people  of  a  Tuscan  city,  we  must 
seek  out  their  favorite  miraculous  statue 
or  picture.  And  this  seems  to  be  as  true 
of  the  thirteenth  century  as  of  our  own; 
for  certain  it  is  that  the  accounts  of  Zita's 
journeyings  let  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  her 
character. 

{  Conclusion  next  week.  ) 


The  Red  Circle. 


BY    GERARD    A.    RBYNOLDS. 


Atiieis.m    is    the    horizon   of    depraved 
consciences. — A.  Houssaye. 


An  English  Home  in  the  Far  East. 

HE  four  Europeans  made  their 
way  through  the  narrow  streets 
of  Cheng-foo,  now  half  in  dark 
shadow,  half  in  silver  light 
under  the  rising  moon.  The  place  was 
already  settling  down  for  the  night. 
Dim  paper  lanterns  shone  here  and  there. 
A  few  stragglers  passed  them  by,  but  they 
met  more  stray,  dogs  than  men.  The 
place  was  not  a  walled  town,  but  there 
was  a  barrier  at  its  boundary  closed  after 
sunset.  The  Chinese  watchman  opened  a 
wicket  to  let  them  pass  into  the  straggling 
suburb;  where  the  air  was  heavy  with  the 
smell  of  open  drains  by  the  roadside;  and 
a  straggling  row  of  miserable,  tumble-down 
hovels  prolonged  the  town  up  the  hillside, 
at  the  top  of  which  they  came  to  a 
clump  of  trees  that  overshadowed  the 
gate  of  the  mission  station. 

After  the  sights  of  the  Chinese  town, 
Mrs.  Henderson's  drawing-room  seemed  a 
paradise  of  light,  order,  and  comfort.  On 
the  walls,  tinted  a  light  green,  hung 
reproductions  of  famous  works  of  art. 
The  floor  was  covered  with  bright  matting 
and  scattered  rugs.  There  were  shaded 
lamps,  easy-chairs,  a  .tea  service  on  a 
little  table,  a  piano,  and  a  heap  of  music 
on  a  cabinet  beside  it.  A  cool  breeze 
came  from  the  open  garden  windows,  but 
a  screen  of  gauze  kept  back  the  hosts  of 
insects  that  were  buzzing  outside. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  in  white,  like  his 
guests;  but  the  dresses  of  the  ladies,  his 
wife  and  sister,  gave  a  touch  of  color.  It 
was  pleasant  to  see  their  smiling  faces 
and  listen  to  their  frank  words  of  welcome ; 
pleasant,  too,  to  hear  the  glad  laugh  of 
the  two  children,  little  Herbert  and  Ida. 
They  were  just  being  sent  off  to  bed; 
but  they  came  rushing  back,  and  made 
straight  for  tall  MacMurdo.  They  struggled 
up  to  plunge  their  hands  into  his  pockets; 
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and,  sure  enough,  there  were  two  packets 
of  sweets  there.  MacMurdo  was  an  old 
friend  of  the  little  ones. 

Lebrun  and  De  Visser  were  introduced, 
and  over  the  teacups  there  was  much  talk 
about  the  new  railway.  Mr.  Henderson 
expressed  a  hope  that  there  would  be  no 
trouble  with  the  country  people. 

"You  know  the  difficulty,"  he  said. 
"The  Chinese  have  no  cemeteries.  They 
bur\-  their  dead  by  the  roadside,  in  a 
garden,  at  the  corner  of  a  field.  The  whole 
country  is  a  scattered  graveyard,  and  the 
graves  are  as  sacred  as  the  temples.  We 
in  Europe  would  not  likg  a  new  line  to 
be  run  through  the  parish  churchyard." 

Marker  explained  that  the  young 
engineers  were  not  quite  new  to  China, 
for  they  had  been  on  survey  work 
near  Hankow.  Lebrun  struck  in  with 
explanations: 

"  We  don't  expect  trouble,  at  any  rate 
at  the  commencement.  We  shall  begin 
with  a  rough  plane  table  survey.  It  will 
look  like  sketching,  and  alarm  no  one. 
By  the  time  we  are  ready  to  mark  out 
the  line  the  Tao-tai  [magistrate]  will  have 
explained  matters  to  the  people.  We 
avoid  places  where  there  are  many  graves. 
If  a  grave  can  not  be  avoided,  well,  there 
must  be  a  solemn  removal  of  the  late 
lamented  to  another  spot,  with  a  fine 
monument  all  at  the  company's  charges, 
and  gratifications,  largesses  for  all  who 
feel  any  trouble  about  it.  You  see  it  is 
expensive,  but  it  must  be  done.  We 
must  respect  even  the  absurd  prejudices 
of  the  people,  who  for  the  rest  are  not 
unamiable.  I  find  them  good  fellows  if 
one  takes  them  the  right  way." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Mr. 
Lebrun,"  observed  Henderson.  "I  don't 
1  ke  the  idea  some  people  have,  that  we 
can  ride  roughshod  over  them,  and  that 
they  are  unworthy  of  common  politeness 
and  reasonable  consideration.  I  have 
never  any  trouble  with  them,  and  I  have 
many  Chinese  friends." 

"You  are  their  physician  and  their 
pastor,"  said   De   Visser;    "so  I  suppose 


you  have  exceptional  influence  over  many 
of  them,  and  know  them  well." 

"As  to  knowing  them,"  said  Henderson, 
thoughtfully,  "  I  am  never  quite  sure. 
The  Chinese  face  is  something  of  a  mask 
to  us  Europeans.  One  does  not  easily 
see  beyond  it  into  the  mind.  There  are 
hypocrites  in  all  countries  who  try  to  gain 
what  they  can,  and  this  mask  of  a  face 
makes  hypocrisy  easy  enough.  But,  then, 
some  are  grateful  for  what  I  do  for  them. 
Some  come  not  only  for  bodily  aid  but 
also  to  listen  to  my  teaching.  I  think 
some  are  sincere.  Mary  are  doubtful.  I 
am  not  an  optimist  like  so  many  of  my 
brethren.  We  are  in  the  day  of  .small 
beginnings,  feeling  our  way  in  China. 
Only  for  my  medical  work  I  could  do 
little.    That  gives  me  a  hold  on  them." 

"Yes,"  interposed  Lebrun,  "that  is 
surely  the  true  way.  Frankly,  Monsieur 
le  Pasteur,  I  think  preaching  to  people 
so  different  from  the  European  is  a 
mistake.  You  do  not  mind  my  so  free 
expression  of  my  thoughts,  sir?" 

"Certainly  not.  I  am  always  ready  to 
learn,"  said  Henderson,  with  a  suspicion 
of  a  smile  as  he  caught  De  Visser's  eye. 

"You  are  the  true,  the  ideal  mis- 
sionary," continued  Lebrun.  "  Pardon  my 
saying  it!  Men  will  differ  to  the  end  of 
time  as  to  the  philosophy  of  being  and 
the  mysteries  of  the  other  world  —  if 
indeed  there  is  anything  beyond.  But 
sickness  and  pain  are  realities,  and  you 
show  them  the  power  of  civilized  science 
and  the  beauty  of  a  cultured  life.  Your 
skill  as  a  physician,  your  kindness  as 
their  helper,  appeal  to  them  more  than 
a  thousand  discourses;  and  the  sight  of 
gentle  women  working  with  you  makes 
the  appeal  all  the  more  invincible.  Better 
far  such  a  mission  than  the  obsolete 
efforts  of  men  who  have  forsaken  all  the 
sweet  influences  of  a  home  to  live  in  lone- 
liness, talking  about  theological  abstrac- 
tions to  poor  fellows  who  can't  understand 
them.  You,  sir,  are  a  missionary  of  prog- 
ress and  humanity.  I  am  glad  to  meet 
you.  It  is^an  honor," 
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Lebrun  had  been  a  star  of  his  university 
literary  society.  He  loved  to  "perorate," 
and  he  was  carried  away  by  his  own 
eloquence.  Do  Visser  exchanged  more 
than  one  quiet  smile  with  the  missionary. 
The  others  were  nearer  the  piano.  Mac- 
Murdo,  talking  quietly  with  Mrs.  Hen- 
derson, had  stopped  to  listen  to  the  speech; 
Marker  and  Edith  were  bending  over  the 
music,  apparently  occupied  with  it.  Marker 
looked  up  at  the  Belgian,  expressing  his 
surprise  with  a  low,  almost  inaudible, 
and  quite  unconscious  whistle.  MacMurdo 
spoke. 

"There's  much  that's  true,  no  doubt, 
in  what  you  say,  my  young  friend,"  he 
began,  with  an  air  of  patronizing  admo- 
nition; "but,  after  a  hot  day,  I  find  it 
best  not  to  agitate  the  mental  faculties 
with  abstruse  subjects." 

Henderson  looked  grave. 

"Mr.  MacMurdo  is  right,"  he  said 
gently.  "  No  doubt  my  medical  work  is 
helpful  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  these 
poor  people,  and  no  doubt  my  wife  and 
sister  are  useful  allies.  But  pardon  my 
saying — before  we  drop  serious  talk  and 
have  some  music — that  I  should  be  "sorry 
to  be  a  mere  missionary  of  science  or  a 
mere  philanthropist.  And  I  have  known 
missionaries  do  good  work  without  either 
medical  knowledge  or  a  home  like  mine. 
There  is  one  in  the  town  here.  I  don't 
agree  with  his  views,  but  I  respect  him; 
and  he  has  influence  that  is  all  his  own 
over  his  people.  Probably  you  have  met 
him  already  and  know  who  I  mean — 
P^re  Gratien." 

De  Visscr's  face  brightened. 

"A  Catholic  missionary?"  he  asked. 
"I  did  not  know  there  was  one  here." 

"You  will  know  him  soon,"  said  Hen- 
derson. "  I  am  sure  he  will  look  you  up 
at  Shanghai  Jack's  hotel,  if  only  for  the 
pleasure  of  talking  French  again  with 
educated  men.  He  speaks  no  English. 
He  was  here  long  before  I  came.  He  lives 
in  the  worst  part  of  the  town,  in  the 
middle  of  a  lot  of  hovels.  He  dresses  and 
looks  like  a  Chinaman.    He  and  I  are  good 


friends  when  we  meet,  but  it  is  not  often." 
"No  doubt  he  is  an  excellent  man 
according, to  his  lights,"  said  Lebrun. 
"But  that  kind  of  missionary  will  soon 
be  obsolete.  The  world  needs  men  of 
science  like  yourself." 

"You  flatter  me,"  replied  Henderson; 
"but  let  us  leave  science  and  progress, 
and  have  a  song." 

There  was  more  than  one  song.  Edith 
led  off  with  a  simple  English  ballad. 
Lebrun  volunteered  to  sing  a  student 
song,  which  he  did  to  his  own  great 
satisfaction.  MacMurdo,  not  to  be  out- 
done, sang  in  broad  Scots  some  verses 
of  "Robbie  Burns."  During  the  singing 
De  Visser  and  the  clergyman  had  slipped 
out  of  the  room.  Henderson  had  read  in 
the  young  Fleming's  eyes  that  he  wished 
to  have  a  few  words  with  him. 

They  sat  in  the  missionary's  "work- 
shop," which  seemed  a  strange  mixture 
of  a  clergyman's  study  and  a  doctor's 
consulfng  room.  On  the  shelves  and  the 
wide  flat-topped  desk,  medical  treatises 
and  works  of  English  divinity  jostled 
each  other.  A  Chinese  dictionary  propped 
up  a  Bible,  and  a  stethoscope  lay  in  the 
opening  leaves  of  the  latter  volume. 

Henderson  pushed  a  box  of  cigars 
toward  the  Belgian.  "  We  can  smoke 
while  we  talk,"  he  said. 

From  the  next  room  came  the  notes  of 
the  piano  and  the  deep  voice  of  MacMurdo. 
"  I  hope  my  friend  has  not  offended 
you,"  De  Visser  began,  "I  should  be 
sorry.  He  is  young,  and  will  drop  all  this 
student  talk  as  he  grows  older." 

Henderson  looked  amused  at  De  Visser's 
assumption  of  riper  wisdom. 

"  No,"  he  replied.  "  I  am  sorry  for  some 
things  he  said,  but  I  do  not  see  any 
offence  to  myself  in  them.  I  can  say  that 
when  he  has  touches  of  grey  in  his  hair 
as  I  have,  he  will  probably  speak  with 
more  caution  and  think  more  reverently. 
You  are  older,  I  am  told,  but  it  can  not 
be  by  many  months  or  years." 

"I  have  old  views,  in  any  case," 
De    Visser   explained,    as   if   excusing   his 
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attitude  of  a  critic  of  the  other  man, — 
"  ideas  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  old. 
I  am  of  Pcrc  Gratien's  faith,  and  I  want 
you  to  put  me  in  touch  with  him  and 
tell  me  where  to  find  him." 

The  missionary  looked  pleased. 

"1  feared,"  he  said,  "that  you  might 
be  of  your  comrade's  way  of  thinking. 
I  imagined  most  Continental  men  belong- 
ing to  scientific  professions  thought  very 
little  of  this  good  book"  (and  he  laid 
his  hand  on  the  Bible).  "I  am  glad  you 
hold  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints, 
even  though  we  differ  as  to  points  of 
form  and  detail.  You  will  make  Pere 
Graticn  happy.  He  is  a  good  man.  I 
honor  him,  though  in  many  things  I  can 
not  agree  with  him.  See  here!  I  will  show 
you  where  he  lives."  And  he  opened  an 
outline  map  of  Cheng-foo  and  pointed  out 
the  bund,  the  hotel,  the  main  street  of 
shops,  the  magistrate's  yamen  opening  on 
it,  the  Catholic  mission  house  in  a  network 
of  lanes  at  the  east  end  of  the  town. 

"I  shall  go  there  to-morrow  afternoon. 
I  shall  be  busy  all  the  morning  starting 
the  survey,"  said  De  Visser. 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and 
MacMurdo's  red-bearded  face  peeped  in. 

"I'm  not  stopping  a  confeedential  con- 
sultation, I  hope,"  he  said;  "but,  man, 
I'm  dying  for  a  weed  and  a  soda." 

"Come  in!"  responded  the  clergyman, 
cheerily.  "There  are  no  secrets  here.  I 
am  teaching  Monsieur  de  Visser  his  way 
round  our  beautiful  town  of  Chcng-foo. 
Fiiid  a  chair  there.  Throw  the  books  off 
it.  Here  are  the  Manillas,  and  I  think  I 
have  a  sijjhon  and  something  to  qualify  it 
with.  You  deserve  a  drink  for  your  song. 
Why  does  not  the  Captain  come  in?" 

"Bless  you,  he  won't  come  to-night! 
Mr.  Lebrun  is  making  gaod  Miss  Kirby 
improvise  an  accompaniment  for  another 
of  his  student  songs.  Yi5u  can  hear  her 
striking  the  chords  while  he  hums  it. 
JIarker  is  just  glowering  at  him,  and  Mrs. 
Henderson  looks  as  if  .she  thought  it  as 
good  as  a  play.  There  they  go.  She  has 
got  the  tune  at  last." 


The  song  began.  MacMurdo  mixed  his 
brandy  and  soda.  Henderson  ofi'ered  a 
glass  to  De  Visser,  who  hesitated.  Mac- 
Murdc  pushed  it  aside. 

"I  take  the  preeveleege  of  age  and 
experience,"  he  said,  "when  I  advise  our 
young  friend  here  not  to  follow  my  own 
example.  Tea,  though  not  so  agreeable, 
is  a  healthier  beverage  than  qualified 
soda  in  this    unfortunate    climate." 

"But  you  take  the  eau-de-vie  yourself," 
objected  De  Visser. 

"Yes,  that  is  so.  But,  you  see,  I  am 
a  hardened  practitioner.  The  process  of 
hardening  is  a  dangerous  experiment  not 
to  be  lightly  undertaken.  I  have  survived 
it.  I  am  safe — acclimatized.  With  some 
men  it  ends  otherwise;  and  our  reverend 
friend  here,  or  one  of  his  brethren,  is 
called  in,  first  to  attempt  a  scientific  cure, 
'and  then  to  read  the  burial  service.  I 
like  you,  De  Visser.  That's  why,  on  the 
whole,  I'd  rather  drink  your  share  of  the 
brandy  and  water  and  keep  you  out  of 
mischief,  than  run  the  risk  of  attending 
your  funeral." 

"  Mr.  MacMurdo's  preaching  is  sounder 
than  his  practice,"  said  Henderson.  "My 
own  experience  satisfies  me  that  one 
can  live  very  well  in  this  hot  country 
without  brandy  and  soda.  I  never  touch 
it  myself." 

"No,"  said  MacMurdo;  "but  you  keep 
it  for  exceptional  cases,  like  my  own. 
There,  the  song  is  over!  The  Captain  will 
be  moving  soon,  for  our  boat  is  at  the 
bimd  at  half-past  ten.  It's  pleasant  here, 
but   we  must  all  be  going,  I  misdoubt." 

It  was  so.  Edith  came  in  with  a  message 
from  Marker,  and  shook  her  finger  warn- 
ingly  at  MacMurdo  as  he  raised  his  glass 
and  drank  to  her  health. 

"  I  hope  this  wicked  man  has  not  been 
leading  you  into  bad  habits,  Mr.  de  Visser," 
she  .said,  smilingly. 

"  No,  Mademoiselle.  He  has  been  giving 
me   much   good  advice." 

At  parting,  Lebrun  was  effusive  in  his 
expression  of  thanks  for  the  pleasant 
evening  he  had   passed.     De  Visser,  less 
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expansive  in  his  manner,  said  he  felt  as 
if  he  had  been  for  a  short  tin-ie  back  in 
old  Europe. 

"You  must  come  often,"  said  Mrs. 
Henderson. 

"Come  to-morrow  evening,"  added  the 
clergyman,  "and  dine  with  us,  and  tell 
us  how  your  work  has  started."  He 
insisted  on  sending  a  servant  to  accom- 
pany them  into  the  town. 

"  What  kind  people  they  are  at  the 
pasteur's  house!"  said  De  Visser,  as  he 
bade  good-bye  to  his  sailor  friends  on 
the  wharf. 

"  Et  celte  jeune  demoiselle  Mees  Kirby, — 
c'est  un  ange!"  said  Lebrun,  half  talking 
to  himself. 

"Confound  those  foreigners!"  muttered 
Marker  under  his  breath,  as  the  boat 
shoved  off  into  the  moonlit  expanse  of 
the  Yang-tse.  He  knew  no  French,  but  he 
had  caught  the  name  of  "Mees  Kirby." 

"They're  veery  good  boys,"  MacMurdo 
put  in  apologetically.  "They  have  a  lot 
to  learn  yet.  That  dark  chap  Lebrun  is 
a  bit  daft  in  his  talk,  but  I  dare  say  I 
myself  talked  a  lot  of  nonsen.se  when  I 
was  his  age.  The  fair  one  is  more  level- 
headed I  should  say.  Good  luck  to  them 
both!  It's  a  fine  thing  to  be  young  with 
all  one's  troubles  before  one, — that  it  is!" 

The  boat  slipped  into  the  shadow  of 
the  Tai-shan  and  the  two  men  clambered 
on  board.  Marker  went  off  to  his  cabin 
without  another  word.  MacMurdo  stood 
for  a  moment  on  the  deck  and  looked  up 
the  long  shining  reach  of  the  river. 

"  The  Captain  is  a  bit  younger  still  than 
I  thought,"  he  said  to  himself;  "or  he 
wouldn't  fash  himself  about  that  boy 
being  so  happy  at  seeing  a  white  woman 
again.  It's  a  pity  when  a  grown  man  has 
not  a  little  more  philosophy  in  his  com- 
position.   It  saves  one  a  lot  of  trouble." 

And  with  this  reflection  he,  too,  dis- 
appeared into  his  cabin.  Only  the  Chinese 
watchman  paced  the  deck  noiselessly  in 
his  straw-plaited  shoes. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Queen's  Maries,  and  Others. 


BY    M.\RY    CROSS. 

'  I  ^HE  halo  of  romance  which  forever 
surrounds  Mary  Stuart  casts  its 
radiance,  too,  upon  those  faithful  women 
who  linked  their  lives  with  hers,  and  ren- 
dered her  the  willing  service  of  a  love  and 
loyalty  that  neither  the  fogs  of  calumny 
nor  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune  could  diminish  or  destroy. 

After  the  attempts  of  the  English  rulers 
to  gain  possession  by  force  of  the  child- 
queen  of  Scots,  she  was  taken  for  security 
to  the  Priory  on  Inchmahome  Island, 
Lake  of  Menteith;  and  there  her  tasks 
and  her  games  were  shared  by  other  little 
maidens, — the  famous  Four  Maries:  Mary 
Beaton,  Mary  Seton,  Mary  Livingstone, 
and  Mary  Fleming.  "Scotland  knew  no 
prouder  names,  held  none  more  dear  than 
theirs."  Near  the  now  ruined  cloisters  of 
the  Priory  may  still  be  seen  the  children's 
gardens,  and  the  ancient  trees  that  swayed 
above  their  bright  young  heads. 

The  Maries  accompanied  the  Queen 
to  France,  and  were  with  her  on  her  bridal 
morn  and  in  the  sad  hours  when  her  young 
husband  died  untimely.  They  returned 
to  Scotland  with  her  when,  a  girl-widow 
of  nineteen,  she  was  called  to  the  conflict 
with  the  bitter  foes  who  from  the 
first  were  determined  to  overthrow  her 
authority  and  stamp  out  the  Catholic 
Faith.  The  four  noble  maidens  continued 
to  be  her  personal  attendants;  they  and 
the  gay  following  from  France  sending 
a  ripple  of  mirth  and  joyousness  through 
old  Holyrood,  to  the  wrath  of  the  grim 
apo.state,  Knox,  who  sternly  denounced 
the  deadly  sin  of  dancing,  and  "  the 
stynken  pride  and  painted  tails  of 
women";  until  one  by  one  the  dear  com- 
panions of  childhood  and  girlhood  were 
scattered  and  sundered. 

Mary  Fleming  married  Maitland  of 
Lethington;  Randolph,  the  English  envoy, 
was     the     unsuccessful     wooer     of    Mary 
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Beaton,  who  gave  her  hand  to  another; 
Mary  Livingstone  married  John  Semphill 
in  the  romantic  days  of  Darnley's  court- 
ship of  the  Queen.  The  brilliant  young 
beauty,  Mary  Seton,  never  married.  She 
was  betrothed  to  Andrew  Beaton,  Master 
of  the  Household;  but  he  died  ere  the 
marriage  could  take  place,  and  she 
remained  with  her  royal  mistress  until 
compelled  to  leave  her.  She  then  entered 
a  convent  in  France,  where  she  lived  to 
old  age,  —  a  link  with  the  sorrowful, 
splendid  past  of  glory  and  of  woe 
that  had  ended  with  the  falling  axe  at 
Fotheringay. 

It  was  "Fair  Seton"  who  forced  her 
way  through  the  jeering  crowd  to  the 
Queen's  side,  when,  after  her  surrender 
to  her  treacherous  subjects  at  Carberry, 
Mary  was  led  a  prisoner  through  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh,  on  foot,  bareheaded,  and 
exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  rabble;  a 
tragic  procession,  in  strange  contrast  with 
that  not  so  long  ago,  when,  after  opehing 
her  first  Parliament  with  full  ceremonial, 
she  returned  in  state  to  Holyrood  with 
her  four  Maries,  her  nobles,  and  her  court 
attending,  tlie  populace  invoking  blessings 
on  her  "sweet  face"   as  she  rode  by. 

In  utter  violation  of  the  terms  on  which 
she  had  surrendered,  Mary  was  sent  a 
captive  to  Lochleven  Castle,  her  enemies 
intending  to  detain  her  there  for  life. 
Mary  Seton,  Jane  Kennedy,  and  Marie 
Courcelles  obtained  permission  to  share 
the  prison  of  their  Queen,  who  owed  her 
liberation  to  the  determination  and 
resource  of  these  devoted  attendants. 
Marie  Courcelles  appears  to  have  planned 
the  manner  of  the  Queen's  escape;  Mary 
Seton  undertook  to  remain  behind,  and 
divert  attention  as  long  as  possible  from 
the  absence  of  the  others;  whilst  Willie 
Douglas,  a  page,  having  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  keys  of  the  fortress,  imlocked 
the  doors,  through  which  the  Queen 
passed,  dressed  as  a  peasant,  accompanied 
by  Jane  Kennedy  in  similar  attire,  and 
entered  the  boat  which  conveyed  them 
to   the  opposite  shore,  where   Lord  Seton 


awaited  them  with  a  body  of  horsemen. 

The  disastrous  battle  of  Langside  fol- 
lowed, and  Mar>'  fled  to  England,  "in  the 
pride  and  gaiety  of  her  youth";  there 
to  g[row  into  age,  during  a  calamitous 
imprisonment  of  nearly  twenty  years,  with 
sickening  alternations  of  hope  and  despair. 

In  1584  she  was  removed  from  Sheffield 
Castle  to  Tutbury,  an  old  and  ruinous 
house,  where  she  received  "usuage  un- 
becoming a  slave."  Two  small  rooms 
were  allotted  her  and  her  maids,  who,  in 
spite  of  screens  and  blankets,  were  always 
ill  with  colds.  The  walls  were  cracked  and 
discolored  with  damp,  the  plaster  breaking 
away  from  the  timber;  the  drainage  was 
in  a  condition  highly  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  the  inmates,  and  a  high  sur- 
rounding wall  shut  out  the  sunshine. 
There  was  no  place  indoors  where  Mary 
could  walk,  and  outdoor  exercise  was 
prohibited.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  her  jailer, 
who  had  permitted  her  to  ride  out  with 
him  (and  a  body  of  armed  men,  lest  she 
should  attempt  to  escape),  was  replaced 
by  the  surly  Puritan,  Sir  Amias  Paulet, 
who  would  not  allow  her  even  to  give 
alms  to  the  poor,  in  which  good  work 
she  had  found  solace. 

To  this  dismal  jail  voluntarily  came 
two  young  Scottish  maidens,  Barbara 
and  Gilles  Moubraj',  the  daughters  of  a 
Protestant  laird.  They  sought  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  attend  the  captive 
Queen  in  these  dark  hours  of  ever- 
deepening  misfortune,  and  they  became 
her  favorite  Ladies  of  the  Chamber.  A 
ray  of  human  sunlight  brightened  dreary 
Tutbury;  for  Gilbert  Curie,  one  of  Mary's 
secretaries,  lost  his  heart  to  Mistress 
Barbara,  and  married  her,  to  the  delight 
of  the  Queen,  who  promised  the  young 
pair  a  wedding  present  of  two  thousand 
crowns.  Owing  to  the  troubled  state  of 
France,  from  which  country  she  derived 
a  dowry  as  widow  of  Francis  II.,  the 
payment  had  to  be  deferred,  and  amongst 
the  bequests  in  the  will  she  drew  up  the 
night  before  her  execution  is  one  of  "two 
thousand  crowns  to  Curie,  which  I  desire 
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to  be  paid   without  any  hesitation,   they 
being  a  marriage  portion." 

To  Gilles  Moubray  Mary  bequeathed 
one  hundred  crowns,  and  recommended 
her  to  a  friend,  who  was  asked  either 
to  find  her  a  good  situation  or  retain  her 
in  her  own  service  "for  the  honour  of 
God."  In  her  last  letter  to  Elizabeth  Mary 
asked,  with  the  kindty,  anxious  care  for 
others  which  never  altered,  however  great 
her  own  distres,ses,  that  those  who  had 
served  her  through  so  many  misfortunes 
with  such  unchanging  love,  should  be 
allowed  to  go  freely  whither  they  pleased, 
and  to  retain  the  little  her  poverty  enabled 
her  to  bequeath  them. 

The  firstborn  of  Gilbert  and  Barbara 
Curie  came  into  the  world  on  an  eventful 
day  in  Mary's  life,  which  was  drawing, 
through  ever-increasing  gloom,  to  its 
thrilling  close.  She  and  her  retinue  had 
been  transferred  to  Chartley;  and  one 
August  morning  Paulet  proposed  that  she 
and  her  secretaries  should  ride  with  him 
to  Tixall  House,  a  few  miles  distant. 
The  unusual  kindness  roused  no  doubt 
or  distrust  in  the  Queen's  breast.  Sus- 
pecting nothing,  she  gladly  agreed.  But 
at  the  gates  of  Tixall  her  secretaries  were 
arrested,  to  be  conveyed  immediately  to 
London,  and  she  never  saw  them  again. 
She  was  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Tixall, 
and  kept  there  in  the  strictest  confine- 
ment for  fifteen  or  sixteen  days,  without 
any  attendant,  or  even  a  change  of  linen, 
whilst  Paulet  at  Chartley  broke  open  her 
cabinets,  and  took  possession  of  all  her 
letters  and  every  scrap  of  writing,  which 
he  dispatched  to  Elizabeth  at  Windsor. 

Then  Mary  was  brought  back  from 
Tixall,  to  find  her  favorite  Barbara  seri- 
ously ill.  The  excitement  and  distress 
caused  by  the  news  of  her  husband's 
arrest  had  brought  on  a  premature  con- 
finement, and  Mary  hastened  at  once  to 
the  unhappy  young  wife's  bedside,  doing 
her  utmost  to  comfort  her.  She  asked 
Paulet  to  permit  his  chaplain  to  baptize 
the  infant.  He  curtly  refused;  whereupon 
the  Queen,  taking  the  infant  on  her  knee, 


baptized    it    herself,    giving    it    her    own 
name  of  Mary. 

It  was  alleged  that  Nan  and  Curie, 
the  secretaries,  confessed  that  Mary  had 
caused  them  to  write  a  letter  approving 
the  Babington  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
Elizabeth,  —  an  accusation  the  Queen  of 
Scots  from  first  to  last  denied.  At  her 
trial  she  demanded  that  her  secretaries 
should  be  brought  face  to  face  with  her, 
and  challenged  her  enemies  to  produce 
the  letter.  For  obvious  reasons,  neither 
demand  received  any  attention.  Nan,  in 
his  apology  to  Mary's  son,  asserted  that 
he  had  opposed  the  chief  charges  against 
her.  As  for  Curie's  alleged  confession,  we 
find  in  Lingard  the  testimony  of  Henry 
Clifford,  who  writes:  "I  was  present  at 
his  death,  when,  a  little  before,  calling 
F.  Creswell,  and  the  gentlemen,  and  men 
of  anie  fashion,  both  English  and  Scots, 
he  there  protested,  upon  hope  of  his  salva- 
tion, of  his  fidelitie  and  true  loyaltie  ever 
to  the  Queene,  his  mistresse,  both  living 
and  dead,  against  the  calumnies  and 
imputations  putt  in  print,  the  authors 
being  too  lightly  credulous.  And  this  he 
spake  (myself  being  witness)  with  great 
asseveration,  protesting  his  innocence 
even  at  the  last  gaspe,  as  he  should  answer 
it  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Eternal 
Judge.  This  I  hold  myself  bound  in  con- 
science to  write,  for  that  he  desired  all 
the  assistants  to  witness  what  he  affirmed 
on  his  deathbed." 

On  the  eve  of  Mary's  execution  she 
bade  one  of  her  attendants,  •  who  was 
about  to  proceed  to  Spain,  to  ask  the 
King  to  protect  her  faithful  friends, 
naming  in  particular  Gilbert  Curie,  his 
sister  Elizabeth,  and  Jane  Kennedy.  These 
two  of  her  women  prayed  with  her  and 
read  to  her  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord 
during  her  last  night  on  earth,  and  were 
permitted  to  attend  her  on  the  scaffold. 
Their  presence  in  her  dying  moments 
was  a  favor  she  obtained  with  some  diffi- 
culty, and  after  a  dignified  protest  against 
the  inhumanity  of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  who 
fain    would    have    deprived    her    of    that 
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sad  consolation.  Jane  Kennedy  bound  her 
eyes  ere  she  was  led  to  the  block,  and 
Eli-iabeth  Curie  received  her  last  kiss. 

For  three  days  after  the  execution,  that 
o.ice  lovely  form  lay,  headless,  covered 
with  "si.K  yards  of  materiall"  torn  from 
a  billiard  table.  Then  a  country  physician 
embalmed  it  in  the  presence  of  Paulet 
and  the  sheriff.  Mary's  attendants  were 
not  allowed  to  go  near  the  body.  Enclosed 
in  a  leaden  shell  it  lay  for  six  months 
above  ground.  Then  it  was  conveyed  by 
torchlight  at  midnight '  to  Peterborough 
cathedral,  and  deposited  in  a  vault  near 
the  last  resting-place  of  the  saintly  Kath- 
arine of  Arragon.  Barbara  and  Elizabeth 
Curie  were  commanded  to  attend  the  obse- 
quies;   Gilles  Moubray  was  also  present. 

Queen  Elizabeth  had  provided  the 
funeral  banquet,  the  black  drapings  of 
the  cathedral,  and  mourning  attire  at  a 
cost  of  over  seven  hundred  pounds.  But 
the  Scottish  ladies  preferred  to  wear  their 
own  mourning,  and  would  not  partake 
of  the  food,  "  their  hearts  being  too  heavy." 

Barbara  and  her  sister-in-law  went  to 
Antwerp,  where  the  former  died,  a  widow, 
in  1617.  Elizabeth  survived  her  for  three 
years.  She  never  married.  At  her  death 
she  bequeathed  her  fortune  to  her  nephew 
Hippolytus,  sole  survivor  of  the  family 
of  eight  children  bom  to  Gilbert  and 
Barbara.  He  was  educated  at  the  Scots 
College,  Douay,  and  died  rector  of  Tournai. 
In  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Antwerp,  is  a 
memorial  of  Mary  Stuart;  and  beneath 
it  a  monument  erected  by  Hippolytus 
Curie  and  his  brother,  James  Curie,  S.  J., 
in  memory  of  their  mother  and  their  aunt, 
ladies-in-waiting  to   the  Queen  of  Scots. 


Derry  Garratt,  Hero. 


BY    GRACE    KEON. 


Life. 


BY    C.   L.   O'D. 


(J^XI.Y  one' springtime  for  the  sowing, 
And  one  brief  summer  for  the  growing; 
Only  one  autumn  for  the  reaping 
Of   harvest    for   the   winter's  keeping. 


My  dearest  Som: — The  day  I  saw  your  face 
for  the  first  time,  I  thanked  God.  You've  hurt 
me  cruelly  since  then,  but  I  am  still  th:in'Kful, 
for  I  love  you.  Never  forget  that  you  are  dear 
to  your  mother.  Some  day  you  will  do  better, — 
some  day  you  will  redeem  yourself. 

Derry  Garratt  had  called  at  the  little 
post  office,  and  this  one  letter  had  been 
handed  to  him.  He  looked  at  the  shaky, 
badly-formed  characters.  His  hands  were 
trembling.  The  week  previous,  some  long- 
ing for  a  word  from  the  one  he  had  left 
years  before  had  swept  over  him,  and  he 
sent  his  mother  a  brief  postal,  giving  his 
whereabouts.  In  re.5ponse  to  that  postal 
had  come  this.  No  appeal,  no  news,  no 
knowledge  of  her  necessities,  no  reproach, 
no  pleading,  no  inquiry.    Only  this. 

He  read  it  once  more.  Then  he  strolled 
along  the  main  street,  past  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  to  where  his  friend,  Dicky 
Burns,  sat  at  the  side  of  the  broad 
highway,  whittling  a  stick  in  leisurely,  if 
somewhat  cool,  comfort;  for  it  was  late 
in  autumn,  and  there  was  a  chill  in  the 
air  once  the  sun  went  down. 

"You  didn't  hurry  yourself  any,"  said 
Dickjr,  when  he  saw  him.  "Considering 
we've  got  to  make  our  'getaway'  at  5.30. 
Special  car  or  not,"  he  added,  grinning, 
"we  can't  keep  it  waiting." 

Derry  Garratt  said  nothing.  He  aia 
not  care  much  about  Dicky  Burns;  but 
he  had  been  in  decided  hard  luck  when 
he  met  him  the  week  before,  and  the 
honor  of  the  road  kept  him  tied  to  him 
until  he  found  a  legitimate  excuse  for 
passing  on  alone.  So  when,  that  night, 
he  was  quietly  dropped  out  at  Tie  Siding 
by  an  overwatchful  brakeman,  it  was 
with  a  sense  of  relief  that  he  felt  that 
Dicky  had  been  more  successful  than 
himself.  He  was  not  thus  to  lose  sight  of 
Dicky,  however.  When  the  freight  train 
passed  on,  Dicky  scrambled  up  from  the 
opposite  bapk  and  joined  him.    They  had 
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no  remark  to  make.  Once  in  a  while  a 
sort  of  grunt  from  Dick  Burns  showed 
that  he  was  not  altogether  pleased  with 
the  part  of  God's  world — God's  world  as 
man  has  made  it — in  which  they  found 
themselves. 

Tie  Siding  looked  its  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  worst  little  towns  in  Wyoming. 
It  nestled  on  the  side  of  the  forlorn 
mountain  pass,  as  lonely  a  collection  of 
board  shanties  as  one  would  care  to  see. 
Still,  it  hacl  its  attractions  for  those 
banished  by  the  law  and  hunted  by  the 
authorities.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
fact  in  connection  with  Tie  Siding  was 
that  it  lay  less  than  half  a  mile  to  the 
west  of  Dale  Creek,  spanned  by  the  famous 
Dale  Creek  trestle. 

It  was  likely  that  Derry  Garratt  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  place  before  he 
was  so  quietly  dropped  off  the  front  end 
of  the  blind  baggage  the  day  previous  to 
what  is  still  known  to  railroad  men  as 
the  "big  storm."  Picturesque  in  its  sur- 
roundings, the  trestle  was  set  in  the  midst 
of  early  frontier  history  and  legendary 
lore.  DaW  Creek,  usually  an  inoffensive 
streamlet,  wended  its  way  through  Lone 
Tree  Gulch,  which  is  at  the  very  summit 
of  Sherman  Pass,  more  than  eight 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  UTien  it 
came  to  building  a  railroad,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  fill  that  yawning  chasm. 
So  the  Overland  people  threw  up  a  trestle 
to  span  it,  and  there  the  trestle  hung, 
suspended  'twixt  sky  and  frightful  depth. 

Dick  Burns  and  Derry  Garratt  found  a 
small  shanty  among  the  others,  and  took 
immediate  possession.  Derry  Garratt  was 
disgusted  to  the  point  of  silence.  They 
had  built  a  fire  on  the  makeshift  hearth 
and  sal  in  front  of  it,  smoking,  .saying 
nothing.  In  spite  of  his  gloom,  it  was 
Derry  who  found  speech  first. 

"Thi^  is  a of  a  place.    I'm  going 

lo  get  out  of  it  as  quick  as  I  can." 

Dick  nodded.  "So'm  I,"  he  said.  And 
Uien  they  slept. 

There  v/as  little  food  to  be  had,  and 
none  lox  the  a.^k'ng  of  it.    A  can  of  beans 


and  another  of  sardines  were  all  they 
could  buy  the  next  day.  But  that  troubled 
these  knights  of  the  road  very  little.  The 
rain  that  set  in  during  the  afternoon  did 
not  revive  Derry's  drooping  spirits. 

"  I  guess  we'll  strike  the  freight  that 
pulls  in  here  about  six,"  said  Derry.  "I 
think — I'm  going  back  home."  He  lit 
his  pipe  again, — it  had  gone  out  even 
as  he  sat  puffing  at  it.  "Yes,  civilization 
for  me  for  a  while." 

Dick  Burns  nodded. 

"You'll  lose  the  notion  before  you're 
halfway  back,"  he  said.  "  It's  just  this 
dead  joint  that's  *got  you  rattled.  It's 
the  limit!" 

Derry  Garratt  added  a  word  or  two 
that  were  scarcely  polite,  and  knocked 
his  pipe  against  the  sole  of  his  shoe. 
Putting  his  pipe  in  his  pocket,  his  hand 
struck  the  letter.  He  took  it  out 
and  looked  at  it.  Burns  eyed  him  with 
amusement. 

"  Who  is  it?  My  wife  or  my  sweet- 
heart?" he  asked,  with  a  note  of  refined 
speech  in  the  words  that  was,  to  say  the 
least,  unexpected. 

"Neither,"  said  Derry,  briefly. 

"Ah!"  said  Burns.  Derry  put  the  letter 
back.  "Mine's  dead,"  he  added.  "She 
was  sick  when  I  made  my  'getaway,'  and 
she  died  soon  after.  I  got  out  for  her 
sake.  The  others,  the  bunch  of  respectable 
ones,  made  it — well,  you  know  how  hot 
they  can  make  it  for  the  gentleman  of 
the  family." 

He  laughed,  sneeringly.  Derry  did  not 
answer  him.  There  was  something  the 
matter,  he  told  himself,  as  he  leaned 
forward,  elbows  on  knees,  and  his  head 
on  his  hands.  Dick  ambled  on,  telling 
of  his  first  adventures — how  he  learned 
the  trade,  what  "fellow-student"  had  first 
started  him  West.  He  stopped  talking 
suddenly  and  looked  up  as  a  form  darkened 
the  doorway.  There  were  eagerness  and 
relief  on  his  face.  He  evidently  found 
Derry  little  to  his  liking  as  a  companion. 

"  Come  in,  stranger,  —  come  in,  come 
in!"   he  vociferated  heartily.    "Welcome, 
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no  matter  how  you  come!  And  if  you've 
got  a  deck  with  you  and  a — " 

He  stood  up.  The  stranger  shook  his 
tall  frame  vigorously  and  then  unhuttoncd 
his  overcoat. 

"Good  Lord!"  exclaimed  Dick  Bums, 
weakly. 

"Pretty  smart  breeze  outside,"  said  the 
priest,  in  a  cool  tone.  "Go  ahead!  Don't 
mind  me.  You  won't  refuse  me  shelter 
for  a  few  minutes,  will  you,  my  lads?" 

"  No,  Father, — no-o!"  stammered  Bums. 
He  looked  at  the  door,  even  made  a  step 
toward  it,  but  the  priest  barred  the  way. 

"If  you  go  out,"  he  sdd,  "I  shall  follow 
you.  I  don't  want  to  disturb  any  one. 
They  call  me  Father  Maurice  hereabouts 
when  they  see  me,"  he  added,  with  a 
whimsical  smile,  "and  I'm  from  New 
York.  Somehow,"  he  added  shrewdly, 
looking  from  Dick's  perturbed  counte- 
nance to  Derry's  inquiring  one,  "I  feel 
that  both  you  chaps  hail  from  the  same 
quarter,  or  I'm  much  mistaken." 

Derr>'  Garratt  had  ri.sen  at  the  sound 
of  the  priest's  name.  He  now  stood  looking 
at  him  with  something  like  fear  in  his 
eyes. 

"Father  Maurice!"  he  said.  "Father 
Maurice!" 

Father  Maurice  smiled. 

"We  have  met  before?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  said  Derry,  quietly,  "never.  But 
my  mother — " 

"Knew  me?" 

"No." 

The  priest  looked  at  him  questioningly. 

"She  did  not  know  you,  Father,  but 
some  one  dear  to  you — very  well." 

"Ah!"  said  the  priest  in  a  low  voice, 
full  of  tenderness.  "She  knew  some  one 
dear  to  me!  She  knew  my  mother!  My 
mother!"  He  said  the  words  with  love 
and  longing  in  his  tones.  "Then  I  knew 
her,  of  course.  I  knew  ever>-  orle  —every 
one— that  knew  my  mother.  Her  name — 
ah,  her  name  was  Ellen  Garratt!  And  you 
are  her  only  child,  Derry.  You  are  like 
her,— very,  very  much  like  her.  Will  you 
shake  hands  with  me?" 


Derry  put  both  hands  behind  him. 

"I?  Shake  hands  with  you?  I — I 
couldn't,  Father." 

"Your  mother  would  like  it,  Derry." 

Hesitatingly,  painfully,  Derry  extended 
his  hand. 

"Your  mother  had  you,  my  mother 
had  me,"  he  said. 

"Look  what  you  are,  and  what  I  am. 
And  they  both  were  good.  It  isn't  my 
mother's  fault."  There  was  a  note  of 
defiance  in  his  voice. 

"No,"  said  Father  Maurice,  gravely, 
"it  isn't  her  fault:  it's  your  own.  But 
you'll  come  out  all  right."  He  laughed 
softly.  "God  seldom  fails  the  mothers, 
Derry.  Often  we  can't  see  it;  often  we 
don't  know  how  or  where  their  prayers 
are  answered.  Sometimes,  according  to 
our  human  knowledge,  they're  never 
answered.    But  that  is  not  true." 

Derry   Garratt   shrugged   his   shoulders. 

"  I'm  a  good-for-nothing,  low-down, 
miserable,  dirty  tramp,"  he  said,  without 
any  emotion.  "There  isn't  any  meanness 
I  haven't  stooped  to,  and  that  I  won't 
stoop  to  again.  I  shall  never  reform, — 
never!  How  can  my  mother's  prayers  be 
answered  when  I,  of  my  own  free  will, 
choose  to  go  against  them?" 

"When  God  has  hold  of  a  dying  man 
He  keeps  him  tight  by  the  hair,"  quoted 
Father  Maurice.  "  For  all  you  know.  He 
may  be  holding  on  to  you  in  just  that 
fashion,   Derry." 

"I  don't  know,  P'ather.  I'm  blowing 
out  this  afternoon,  and  it's  the  last  you'll 
see  of  me.  Tie  Siding  is  the  worst  place 
I've  ever  struck,  and  I  never  want  to  come 
back  to  it." 

"You'll  not  leave  it  as  soon  as  you 
expect  to,"  said  Father  Maurice,  gently. 
"  There's  urgent  work  before  me  farther 
on  in  the  mountains,  but  I  daren't  risk 
going  out  to-day." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Come  out  and  see.  It's  worth  looking 
at." 

Derry  followed  him.  The  soft  rain  was 
now  a  steady  downpour.    To  the  south  a, 
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miniature  thunderstorm  was  raging;  and 
even  as  the  two  men  looked,  still  darker 
clouds  gathered  lower  down,  rolling  thick 
upon  the  mountain,  trying  to  envelop  it 
as  in  a  pall.  The  first  faint  booming  of 
thunder  could  be  heard,  growing  louder 
and  louder  until  it  seemed  as  if  two  mighty, 
contending,  invisible  armies  warred  above. 
The  lightning  flashed,  —  terrific  streaks 
of  flame  against  the  darkness,  to  be 
followed  by  a  crash  that  was  truly  ear- 
splitting.  It  was  a  magnificent  display, 
and  it  created  conflicting  sentiments  in 
poor  Derr>''s  mind.  The  conversation 
with  the  priest  had  weakened  him,  and 
his  heart  was  full  of  that  feeling  that  comes 
once  in  a  great  while  to  men  like  him — 
comes  and  goes  as  quickly. 

He  turned  back,  almost  blindly,  toward 
the  cabin.  Dick  Burns  had  made  use  of 
their  withdrawal  to  disappear,  and  Derry 
and  Father  Maurice  were  alone.  Both 
were  silent.  The  priest,  reading  the  man's 
face,  knew  that  silence  then  was  the 
better   part. 

"I  wonder  how  I'd  get  along  if  I  went 
back,"  said  Derry  at  last, — "just  while 
she  lived,  anyhow?" 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Father  Maurice, 
falling  into  his  mood.  "  Perhaps  you'd 
go  off  again  when  she  was  depending 
on   you . ' ' 

Derry  shook  his  head. 

"If  I  go  back,  I  go  for  good,"  he  said. 
"You  .see,  Father,  I  got  a  letter.  It's  here 
in  my  pocket.  It  isn't  as  if  she  said  any- 
thing, but  it  seems  so  heart-broken  like, 
you  know.  She  doesn't  say  so,  but 
one  can  read  between  the  lines.  /  can, 
anyhow.  It  makes  me  see  her  again, 
sitting  there  the  way  she  used  to.  She 
was  terrible  poor  with  the  pen  always. 
It  must  have  cost  her  a  good  deal  to  sit 
down  and  write  to  me.  It's  made  me  mis- 
erable, thinking  about  it.    She  wants  me." 

"Of  course  she  wants  you,  as  every 
mother  on  God's  earth  wants  her  son," 
said  Father  Maurice,  gently. 

"  But  I  haven't  been  a  son  to  her — only 
a  nuisance." 


"Most  of  us  are  that  to  God,"  said  the 
priest. 

"Not  you.  Father!" 

"I've  got  to  fight  my  way  as  you  have. 
God  doesn't  send  me  any  more  help  in ' 
my  life  than  He  sends  you  in  yours.    All 
depends  on  the  asking." 

"I  haven't  asked  Him  for  anything  in 
a  long  while.  Father." 

"About  time  you  began,  Derry." 

The  shrieking  of  the  wind  and  the 
roaring  of  the  storm  without  almost 
drowned  their' voices.  It  was  black  as 
night  in  the  shanty  now.  There  was  a 
candle  stuck  in  a  bottle  on  the  rude  shelf, 
and  Derry  lighted  it.  He  didn't  say  any- 
thing, neither  did  the  priest.  He  knew 
that  Derry  was  in  the  throes  of  a  powerful 
homesickness,  which  worked  better  toward 
God's    purpose    than    a&y    spoken  word. 

"  I  don't  want  to  ask — yet,"  Derry  said 
at  last,  defiantly.  His  voice  sounded 
hollow  in  the  room. 

The  priest  nodded. 

"That's  right!  There's  something  to 
be  done  before  you  ask,  —  something 
very  necessary." 

"What,  Father?  19"  Derry  began  to 
laugh.  "I'd  like  to  see  myself!  I'll  never 
go  to  confession.  I  wouldn't  know  where 
to  begin.  Good  heavens,  I  wouldn't  know 
how  to  begin!" 

"That's  your  business,  Derry,"  said 
the  priest.  "It  seems  strange,  though, 
doesn't  it?  Here  you  are — with  me,  alone. 
You  didn't  mean  to  be  here,  nor  did  I. 
Yet  here  we  are.  And  in  your  pocket  is 
a  letter,  and  back  in  old  New  York  there 
is  that  little  old  lady  —  a  sweet-faced, 
gray-haired,  wrinkled  old  lady,  peering 
into  her  prayer-book,  or  —  perhaps  this 
very  moment — running  her  beads  through 
her  withered  fingers." 

There  was  a  gasp,  quickly  suppressed; 
a  silence, — a  long  silence.  The  priest's 
lips   were  moving. 

"Will  you — will  you  help  me.  Father?" 
then  came  Derry's  trembling  tones. 

"With  God's  help,  my  son!" 

Outside  the  wind  shrieked  and  howled 
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and  shook  the  wooden  shanty  to  its  frail 
foundations.  The  storm  had  reached  the 
summit  of  the  pass,  and  was  raging  with 
a  fury  almost  indescribable.  Dale  Creek 
had  become  a  sw^ollen,  roaring,  maddened 
torrent  during  the  short  afternoon,  and 
the  risen  waters  were  tearing  at  the  trestle 
abutments  and  beating  with  tremendous 
force  against  the  under-framing.  The 
glimmer  of  a  lantern  shot  into  the  dark 
room,  and  there  was  the  sound  of  voices. 
Just  as  poor  Derry  bent  his  head  for 
abrolution,  a  man's  voice  reached  them. 

"You  can't  do  it,"  he  said.  "The 
trestle  won't  stand  an  hour.  There's  a 
regular  hurricane  smashing  at  her.  You 
can't  get  your  freight  through  to-night." 

It  was  tlie  car  which  Derry  had  been 
waiting  for  to  take  him  away  from  Tie 
Siding.  Derry  and  Father  Maurice,  with 
one  impulse,  went  outside.  The  car,  east- 
bound,  loomed  up  before  them,  not  a 
wheel  moving.  A  little  group  of  men  stood 
near  it.  The  track-walker  looked  up  as 
Father  Maurice  walked  close  to  him,  and 
nodded.    Everyone  knew  Father  Maurice. 

"Glad  to  see  you.  Father!"  he  said, 
briefly.  "There's  nasty  work  ahead.  All 
the  wires  in  the  mountain  division  are 
down,  and  the  Overland  is  due  here  in  an 
hour.  And  there's  no  time  to  go  round 
and  stop  her." 

The  priest's  face  paled. 

"But,  man,  some  one  must  go!"     , 

"Whoever  goes  will  have  to  cross  the 
trestle,  Father." 

The  freight  conductor  stooped  and 
picked  up  the  red  lantern,  swinging  it 
over  his  arm. 

"I'm  going  to  try,"  he  said.  "The 
trestle'Il  hold  the  weight  of  a  man, 
anyhow." 

The  rest  were  silent.  The  man  bent 
toward   I'athcr  Maurice. 

"I'm  not  yinir  kind,"  he  said,  "but 
your  blessing  will  help.    Give  it  to  me?" 

Father  Maurice  extended  Iiis  hands 
and  placed  them  on  the  uncovered  head. 
There  was  a  set,  strained  look  on  eytry 
face.    A  plunge  into  that  boili* 


meant  death, — certain  and  terrible.  There 
was  no  chance  of  escape  from  it — a  fall 
of  thousands  of  feet  below  the  frail  bridge 
which  was  now  luring  the  great  Overland 
on  to  fearful  destruction.  The  conductor 
stooped,  and  on  hands  and  knees  began 
to  crawl  out  across  the  swaying  trestle. 
Slowly  he  went  from  tic  to  tie,  clinging 
desperately  to  the  rail  when  the  gusts 
took  him.  Once  he  fell  forward"  on  his 
face,  and  a  groan  went  up.  But  he  clung. 
And  then  they  saw  that  he  was  turning 
back,  crawling  slowly,  painfully.  When 
they  extended  their  hands  and  caught 
him  he  could  scarcely  speak. 

"I — can't — do — it!"  he  gasped.  "No 
one  can!"    And  he  fainted. 

Anxiously  they  bent  over  him,  then, 
as  one  man,  all  stood  up  and  listened; 
for  a  faint  rumbling  came  to  them, —  a 
rumbling  that  told  them  the  Overland 
limited  was  laboring  up  the  mountain 
grades.  A  thrill  of  horror  went  through 
every  heart.  AU  stood  silent,  nerv'es  taut, 
looking  into  one  another's  faces. 

Derry  Garratt  moved  from  Father 
Maurice's  side. 

"  What  must  you  do  if  y^ou  get  over 
there?"  he  asked. 

"Swing  the  red  lantern  across  the 
track.    The  engineer  will  understand." 

"Give  it  to  me,"  he  said.  He  turned 
to  the  priest.  "  Perhaps  this  is  the  real 
reason.  Father?" 

"God  bless  5'ou,  Deny,!"  said  Father 
Maurice. 

Derry  took  the  lantern.  The  freight 
conductor,  who  had  scarcely  regained  his 
breath,  clutched  his  arm. 

"It's  death,  man!"  he  .said.  "No  living 
being  can  cross  there  to-night.  The  wind 
would  sweep  the  Overland  itself  from  the 
track.    The  blasts—" 

"I'm  going!"  said  Derry,  briefly.   . 

He  buttoned  the  lantern  under  his 
coat  and  started.  The  wind  had  increased 
in  violence.  The  trestle  swayed,  creaking 
and  groaning  as  it  was  shaken  in  the 
fury  of  the  hurricane.  At  the  very  point 
where   the   other  man   had   stepped — the 
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centre  of  the  trestle — Derry  stopped,  too, 
crouching  with  his  arms  and  legs  twined 
about  the  rail.  Those  who  were  watching 
saw  the  wind  shake  him,  and  the  bridge 
itself,  sickeningly,  from  side  to  side.  He 
swayed  a  moment,  all  his  energies  bent 
to  the  task  of  holding  on.  Again  he 
made  an  effort  to  advance,  and  again 
he  crouched,  suspended  in  mid-air, — one 
poor  human  being  fighting  against  terrible 
odds. 

Once  more  came  the  rumble  of  the 
Overland  —  more  plainly  now,  — •  more 
plainly  still  to  Derry,  who  lay  against 
the  rail. 

"He  can't  do  it  !  He  can't  do  it!" 
shouted  one  of  the  men.  He  put  his  hand 
around  his  mouth.  "Come  back, — come 
back!    you're- a  fool!" 

But  his  words  were  lost. 

"He's  started!  He's  moving!"  shouted 
another. 

Dick  Burns  had  joined  them,  his  face 
vvhite.  Derr>-  had  evidently  been  resting 
for  a  last  effort.  He  went  on,  one  foot, 
five  feet,  ten!  There  came  the  hush  of 
suspense  that  precedes  accomplishment 
or  failure.  They  saw  him  fumbling  with 
his  coat.  As  he  did  so  a  gust  of  wind 
caught  him  fairly.  There  was  a  struggle; 
but  as  he  rose  in  the  arms  of  the 
wind,  the  lantern  was  in  his  grasp,  and 
he  swung  it  fiercely,  desperately,  about 
his  head.  Only  once.  They  saw  no  more. 
He  had  fallen,  and  the  torrent  claimed 
him.  The  .seething  waters  caught  him 
in  their  grasp  and  drew  his  living  body 
forever  from  the  sight  of  men. 

But  the  Overland  was  saved.  For  the 
engineer,  warned  always  to  keep  a  sharp 
lookout  at  Dale  Creek  trestle,  caught  the 
flash  of  the  red  light  as  it  was  swung 
in  those  dying  hands. 

The  next  day  the  searching  party  found 
the  mangled  remains  of  Derry  Garratt 
upon  the  rocks  far  down  Lone  Tree  Gulch, 
where  the  subsiding  waters  had  loft  them. 
In  the  pocket  of  his  coat  was  the  letter 
from  his  mother.  Father  Maurice  took  it 
and    spread    it    out,    drying   it    carefully. 


Dick    Burns,    watching    him     with    eager 
eyes,  asked  a  question. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it, 
Father?" 

"Send  it  back  to  her,"  said  the  priest. 
"The  purse  they've  made  up  —  well,  I 
think  she'll  be  glad  enough  to  get  that. 
But  this  will  be  her  glo^^^  Dick.  A  mother 
never  loses  hope  for  her  son,  dead  or 
alive." 

Dick  Burns  said  nothing. 
"  I  think  we  owe  it  to  them  to  live  as 
decent  as  we  can,"   went  on  the  priest. 
"  It's  not  right  to  shame  them  before  God." 
Dick  shivered  slightly. 
"  Don't    put    it    that    way.  .  You    can't 
touch  people  in  heaven." 

"  Not   most   people.     But   a   mother — a 
good  mother — is  different.    Her  children's 
shame  is  hers  in  heaven  or  out  of  it." 
Dick  turned  aside. 

"It's  mighty  hard  to  lead  a  decent 
life  when  everyone's  against  a  fellow," 
he   said. 

"I  know  it  is.  But  if  a  fellow  gets  a 
chance?" 

"Who'd  give   me  a  chance?" 
"  I    happen    to    know    of    one — a    chap 
who's  made  himself  decent  for  his  dead 
mother's  sake.    Will  you  take  it?" 

Dick  hesitated.  He  was  softened, 
ashamed,  and  —  something  more.  He 
extended  his  hand. 

"  I'll  take  it,"  he  said,  briefly.  "  I  won't 
say  I'll  do  more  than  try." 

"  You  try, — your  mother  will  do  the 
rest,"  said  Father  Maurice. 


You  go  into  the  church  to  'obtain 
mercy;  first,  show  mercy.  Make  God 
your  debtor,  and  then  you  may  ask  of 
Him,  and  receive  with  usury.  We  are  not 
heard  barely  for  the  lifting  up  of  our 
hands.  Stretch  forth  your  hands,  not  only 
to  heaven  but  to  the  poor.  If  you  stretch 
out  your  hands  to  the  poor,  you  touch 
the  height  of  heaven;  for  He  thr.t  sits 
there  receives  your  alms.  But  if  you  lift 
up  barren  hands,  it  profiletli  notliing. 
■ — St.  John  Chryspsiovt. 
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"Viva  el  Papa!" 


BY    PEDRO    ANTONIO    DE    ALARCON.       TRANSLATKIl 
BY    JOHN     F.    O'HARA. 

^IP  HIS  little  story  is  a  fact  from 
^"^  history;  the  Captain  who  related  it 
to  me  is  still  alive  and  well,  enjoying  a 
happy  old  age,  after  his  honorable  dis- 
charge from  the  army  in  1814.  As  I  am 
acting  simply  as  his  amanuensis,  I  have 
no  apology  to  offer;  I  crave  neither  your 
praise  nor  your  indulgence,  but  ask  you 
to  believe  the  facts  here  set  down. 

"It  was  one  of  the  hottest  days  in 
July  of  1809 — -and  there  never  was  a 
hotter  year!  —  that  we  entered  Monteli- 
mart,  a  city  of  the  Dauphin,  in  the  very 
heart  of  France.  Twenty-seven  Spanish 
officers  who  had  been  captured  at  Gerona 
(not  in  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  mind 
you,  but  in  a  bold  sally  made  a  few  days 
before)  entered  Montelimart,  suffocated 
with  the  heat,  covered  with  dust,  and 
completely  exhausted  after  a  weary  march 
of  three  weeks.  We  were  on  our  way  to 
Dijon. 

"One  becomes  accustomed  to  every- 
thing; and  as  the  Emperor  allowed  us 
ten  reales  a  day,  and  we  had  no  guard — 
each  and  every  one  of  us  had  given 
his  head  as  a  guarantee  that  the  others 
would  not  desert, — and  as  twenty-seven 
Spaniards  are  sure  to  have  a  good  time 
together,  in  spite  of  the  heat  and  fatigue, 
and  the  fact  that  not  one  of  us  knew 
a  word  of  French,  we  managed  to  pass 
many  a  pleasant  hour,  especially  from 
eleven  in  the  morning  until  seven  at 
night,  during  which  time  we  rested  in 
the  towns  along  the  way.  We  always 
did  our  travelling  at  night,  when  the  cool 
breezes  were  blowing. 

"Montelimart!  It  was  a  pretty  town. 
The  cafd  was  close  to  the  plaza;  and  while 
three  of  our  companions  went  to  the 
military  commander  of  the  town  to  get 
orders  for  board  and  lodging,  the  rest  of 
us  wandered  over  to  the  caf^.    I  wonder 


if  the  caf6  is  still  there?  It  was  forty -four 
years  ago!  I  remember  that  there  was  a 
little  stained-glass  window  at  the  side  of 
the  door,  and  we  all  sat  down  near  it. 
One  of  the  party  was  Colonel  C,  who  was 
afterward  elected  to  the  Cortes;  he  died 
last  year.   I  wonder  if  I  could  find  out — " 

"You  were  saying — "  I  suggested;  for 
I  saw  that  reveries  were  drawing  him 
away  from  his  story. 

"Quite  so!  As  I  was  saying,  we  were 
all  sealed  around  the  tables  in  the  cafe, 
when  we  heard  a  great  outcry,  and  saw 
crowds  of  people  running  past  the  door 
like  mad;  but,  as  they  were  all  talking 
French,  we  could  not  understand  a  word 
of  W'hat  they  said. 

'"LePape/  Le  Pape!  What  does  that 
mean?'  we  inquired  of  one  another;  and, 
calling  back  one  of  the  waiters,  we  asked 
him  by  signs  what  it  meant.  He  took 
two  keys  and  crossed  them,  and,  tracing 
with   his   hands   a   kind    of   helmet,    said: 

•"Le  Pontije!' 

"'Ah!'  observed  Colonel  C,  the  best- 
informed  man  in  the  party  (that  was  how 
he  happened  to  be  elected  Deputy  later 
on).  'The  Pontiff!   The  Pope!' 

"'Out,  Monsietir.    Le  Pape!    Pie  Sept.' 

'"Pius  VII.!  The  Pope!'  we  exclaimed, 
scarcely  able  to  believe  what  we  heard. 
'What  is  the  Pope  doing  in  France?  Docs 
not  the  Pope  live  in  Rome?  Can  the  Pope 
be  in  Montelimart?' 

"  Do  not  marvel  at  our  surprise,  my 
dear!  At  that  time  everything  appeared 
bigger  than  it  does  to-day.  It  was  not  so 
easy  to  travel,  and  there  were  not  so  many 
newspapers, — I  think  there  was  only  one 
in  Spain.  The  Pope  seemed  to  us  like  a 
supernatural  being.  There  was  but  one 
Pope,  and  he  was  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
upon  earth. 

"You  must  know,  then,  in  what  vener- 
ation, in  what  high  regard,  we  held  the 
Pope,  what  respect  we  felt  toward  him; 
and  with  what  amazement  and  affright 
we  heard  that  he  was  in  France,  and  how 
gratified  we  were  when  we  knew  that  we 
should  be  able  to  see  him  in  person. 
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"  We  -  left  the  cafe  and  followed  the 
crowd.  Not  far  from  the  cafe,  in  the  plaza, 
a  dusty  post-chaise  was  drawn  up  in  front 
of  a  mean-looking  dwelling.  It  was  here 
that  Pius  VII.  had  alighted  while  they 
were  changing  the  horses.  Two  gendarmes 
guarded  the  door  and  kept  back  the  crowd 
of  people,  which  now  numbered  over  five 
hundred. 

"  It  was  not  the  house  of  the  mayor 
nor  of  the  military  commander,  but  a 
lowly  inn  before  which  the  carriage  was 
drawn  up.  As  we  were  soldiers,  the 
gendarmes  had  a  little  more  consideration 
for  us  than  for  the  rest  of  the  crowd,  and 
they  allowed  us  to  come  up  to  the  front 
of  the  house.  We  could  see  the  little  group 
inside  the  office. 

"There  stood  two  old  men, — two 
decrepit  old  men,  covered  with  dust  and 
perspiration,  completely  worn  out  with 
the  fatigues  of  their  journey,  suffocated 
by  the  heat,  drinking  water  out  of  a  little 
gourd  dipper.  They  seated  themselves  on 
an  old  rush  seat  in  the  doorway.  Their 
long  clerical  robes,  the  one  white  and  the 
other  purple,  were  so  soiled  from  the 
journey  that  they  looked  more  like  the 
robes  of  pilgrims  than  the  vestments  of 
the  Princes  of  the  Church.  We  had  no 
way  of  telling  which  was  the  Pope,  as  we 
knew  nothing  of  the  distinctive  colors  of 
the  regalia;  but  we  all  exclaimed  as  with 
a  single  voice: 

"'It  is  the  tall  one, — it  is  the  one  in 
white!' 

"And  do  you  know  why  we  said  it? 
Becau,se  while  his  companion  looked 
troubled  he  ap];eared  calm;  his  tran- 
quillity showed  that  he  was  the  martyr, 
his  humility  proved  that  he  v/as  the  king. 

"  I  can  still  see  his  majestic  figure. 
Imagine  a  tall,  spare  man,  stooped  under 
the  weight  of  his  seventy  years.  The  lines 
of  his  face  were  few,  but  deep;  and  his 
eyes  revealed  an  austere  energy,  softened 
by  the  kind  lips  which  .seemed  to  breathe 
persuasion  and  confidence.  His  snowy 
hair  inspired  reverence  and  awe.  Never 
b'jfore,  except  in  the  contemplation  of  the 


face  of  my  good  father,  had  I  experienced 
such  profound  emotion. 

"  But  were  we,  in  truth,  looking  upon 
what  we  imagined  ourselves  to  be?  Could 
it  be  possible  that  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
was  the  prisoner  of  these  two  gross 
gendarmes,  with  no  retinue  except  the  old 
priest  who  accompanied  him,  without  any 
stopping-place  other  than  the  common 
inn  of  the  village,  his  only  cushion  a  hard 
cane  seat? 

"  We,  simple  soldiers,  knowing  little  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  world  around 
us,  could  find  but  one  explanation. 
We  whispered  the  name  of  Napoleon  to 
one  another.  Napoleon  had  brought  us 
captives  into  the  heart  of  France;  he  had 
overturned  the  Orient,  stirred  up  a  war 
in  our  own  Spain,  and  upset  the  thrones 
of  Europe.  It  must  have  been  he  who 
had  torn  the  Pope  from  the  See  of  St. 
Peter,  and  was  thus  driving  him  through 
the  streets  of  France  as  the  Jews  drove 
our  Blessed  Redeemer  through  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem. 

"But  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
saintly  prisoner?  What  had  happened 
in  Rome?  Was  there  a  new  religion 
established  in  the  heart  of  Europe?  Was 
Najioleon  the  new  Pope?  We  did  ftot 
know;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have 
never  since  thought  to  inquire  what  had 
happened — " 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis," I  interrupted.  "I  can  give  you 
the  facts  that  will  clear  up  your  doubts 
and  complete  your  little  account. 

"On  the  17th  of  May,  1809,  Napoleon 
published  a  decree,  uniting  the  ,  Papal 
States  to  the  French  Empire,  and  declar- 
ing that  Rome  should  be  a  '  Free  In.perial 
City.'  The  Roman  people  were  afraid  to 
protest  against  this  arbitrary  measure; 
but  the  Pope  resisted  passively  from  his 
palace  on  the  Quirinal,  where  he  still  had 
a  small  retinue  and  his  Swiss  Guard. 

"  It  then  happened  that  some  fishermen 
caught  an  esturiou  in  the  Tiber,  and  wished 
to  present  it  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 
The  French  made  use  of  this  opportunity 
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to  strike  the  final  blow.  'To  arms!'  they 
cried.  The  cannon  of  San  Angelo  foretold 
the  doom  of  the  temporal  power,  and  the 
tricolor  floated  over  the  Vatican. 
-■  "Cardinal  Pacca,  the  Papal  Secretary 
of  State,  who  was  without  doubt  the  priest 
whom  you  saw  accompanying  the  Pope, 
Tan  to  his  side;  and  when  the  two  old 
men  met  they  cried:    '  Consummatum  est!' 

"While  the  Pope  was  hurling  his  last 
excommunication  against  the  invaders, 
the  latter  made  their  way  into  the  Quirinal, 
breaking  the  doors  with  their  axes.  In 
the  Salon  de  Sauctificaciones  they  found 
the  forty  Swiss  soldiers,  who,  under  orders 
from  the  Pope,  offered  no  resistance. 

"General  Radet,  chief  of  the  invaders, 
found  the  Pope  in  the  Audience  Chamber, 
with  Cardinals  Pacca  and  Despuig  and  a 
few  clerks.  The  Pope  had  arisen  from  his 
couch  to  receive  the  enemy,  and  showed 
the  most  astonishing  tranquillity.  It  was 
midnight.  General  Radet,  profoundly 
moved,  did  not  dare  to  speak.  Finally  he 
intimated  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  that 
he  should  give  up  th^  temporal  power 
over  the  Roman  States.  The  Pope  said 
that  he  could  not;  for  the  States  were  not 
his,  but  belonged  to  the  Church,  and  that 
he  was  their  custodian,  through  the  will 
of  Heaven.  General  Radet  replied  that  he 
had  an  order  to  carry  him  off  to  France 
as  a  prisoner  of  Napoleon. 

'*At  daybreak  of  the  following  day  he 
left  the  Vatican,  climbing  over  the  ruins 
of  his  beloved  city,  guarded  by  two 
gendarmes,  with  Cardinal  Pacca  as  his 
sole  companion,  and  with  a  single  coin 
as  a  reminder  of  his  former  grandeur. 
Outside  the  Popolo  gate  there  awaited 
a  post-chaise,  into  which  the  Pope  stepped. 
The  doors  were  closed  and  locked,  and 
they  rode  off  under  the  guard  of  the 
gendarmes.  The  blinds  on  the  right  side 
of  the  carriage,  where  the  Pope  sat, 
were  nailed  down,  so  that  he  could  not 
be  seen — " 

"It  was  in  that  very  same  chaise  that 
I  found  him,"  broke  in  the  Captain.  "You 
see,  I  am  telling  the  truth." 


"Thank  you  for  interrupting  me. 
Captain  I"  I  replied.  "I  had  finished  my 
part  of  the  story,  but  my  subject  was 
carrying  me  away.  Go  on  and  finish  your 
tale  now." 

"Very  well.  As  I  was  saying,  Pius  VII. 
and  Cardinal  Pacca  (I  am  glad  I  have 
found  out  his  name)  were  seated  in  the 
doorway  of  the  inn.  The  people  crowded 
around  the  house;  the  gendarmes  were 
guarding  the  passage;  and  we  soldiers 
had  been  able  to  approach  a  little  nearer 
than  the  others,  thanks  to  the  universal 
bond  of  sympathy  among  soldiers. 

"Pius  VII.  gazed  at  us  intently,  and 
very  probably  recognized  that  we  were 
also  strangers  and  captives  of  Napoleon. 
Just  then  we  heard  the  notes  of  a  fandango 
played  by  our  three  companions,  who  were 
returning  with  the  orders  for  our  board 
and  lodging. 

"  When  the  Pope  heard  the  soft  notes 
of  the  guitar,  he  again  raised  his  head 
and  looked  at  us  with  deep  interest  and 
tenderness.  The  Italian  (the  musician)  had 
recognized  the  song.  He  knew  that  we 
were  Spaniards. 

"To  be  a  Spaniard  meant  a  great  deal 
more  at  that  time  than  it  does  now.  It 
meant  to  be  the  conqueror  of  the  captain 
of  the  age;  to  be  a  soldier  of  Baylen  and 
Saragossa;  to  be  the  defender  of  liistory, 
of  tradition,  of  the  ancient  creed ;  the 
maintainer  of  the  independence  of  nations ; 
a  knight  of  Christ;  a  crusader  of  liberty. 
In  this  we  were  deceived,  but  how  were 
we  to  know  it  at  that  time?  \Mio  could 
have  foretold  that  the  same  Ferdinand 
VII.  whom  we  were  at  that  time  sup- 
porting would,  fourteen  years  later,  lead 
the  very  French  that  we  were  then 
opposing,  against  our  lulivirl  Spain,  as 
happened  in   1823? 

"But  to  return  to  my  slury.  We" were 
vainly  attempting  to  show  by  some 
expression  of  the  eyes,  some  external 
gesture,  our  veneration  and  piety,  as 
well  as  the  pain  and  indignation  which 
we  felt  when  we  saw  our  Holy  Father 
imprisoned    and    maltreated    by    his    un.-> 
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worthy  sons.  Instinctively  we  removed 
our  helmets  and  carried  our  right  hands 
to  our  hearts,  as  one  who  makes  a 
protestation  of  faith. 

"The  Pope  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven 
and  began  to  pray.  He  knew  that  a 
spoken  word  of  benediction  would  call 
down  the  wrath  of  the  people  upon  us; 
and  we,  in  turn,  knew  that  a  cry  of  Viva 
el  Papa!  would  only  aggravate  the  dis- 
tressing condition  of  the  holy  prisoner. 
How  great  those  poor  people  imagined 
France  at  that  instant,  when  they  thought 
they  saw  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
Revolution  over  authority! 

"Just  at  this  moment  a  passage  was 
opened  through  the  people,  and  there 
appeared  an  old  woman,  much  older  than 
the  Pontiff, — a  centenarian,  stooped  with 
age  and  poorly  dressed,  crowned  with 
hair  white  as  snow,  trembling  with  enthu- 
siasm; tearful,  suppliant;  carrying  in  her 
hands  a  basket  of  peaches,  whose  red  and 
gold  tints  showed  themselves  beneath  the 
green  leaves  that  covered  theni. 

"The  gendarmes  wished  to  deny  her 
passage;  but  her  attitude  was  so  inoffen- 
sive, her  aspect  was  so  loving  and  mild, 
her  age  commanded  such  respect,  there 
was  so  much  truth  in  her  humble  action 
of  devotion,  that  they  could  not.  In 
truth,  it  seemed  that  the  true  and  simple 
faith  of  the  past  century  had  come  to 
salute  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  his  bitter  Way 
of  the  Cross.  The  soldiers  seemed  to  un- 
derstand or  feel  that  that  anachronism, 
that  charity  of  a  past  generation,  that 
harmless  and  peaceful  heart  which  had 
accidentally  survived  the  guillotine,  could 
in  no  way  lessen  or  rob  the  lustre  from 
the  triumphs  of  the  conqueror  of  Europe; 
and  they  let  the  poor  woman  enter  the 
low  door  and  approach  the  Pope. 

"The  scene  which  followed  was  touch- 
ing. The  old  woman  knelt  at  his  feet,  and, 
without  a  word,  presented  the  basket  of 
fruit  to  the  august  prisoner.  Pius  VII. 
with  his  own  hand  'wiped  away  the  tears 
which  streamed  unheeded  from  the  eyes 
of   the   old   woman;    and   when   she   once 


more  prostrated  herself  to  kiss  the  feet 
of  the  Head  of  Christendom,  he  lifted 
her  up,  and,  tracing  the  cross  in  the 
air,  blessed  her. 

"  Viva  el  Papa!  The  sound  burst  from 
our  lips  spontaneously  in  our  native 
Spanish;  and  we  rushed  toward  the  door 
ready   for   anything   that   might   happen. 

"  Pius  VII.,  on  hearing  our  cry,  rose  to 
his  feet,  and,  extending  his  hand  toward 
us,  checked  us  with  a  majestic  look  and 
gesture  that  seemed  to  annihilate  us.  We 
fell  on  our  knees,  and  the  Holy  Father 
blessed  us,  once,  twice,  three  times. 

"At  first  there  was  a  breathless  silence; 
and  then  there  was  such  a  sudden  outcry 
that  we  turned  quickly,  thinking  that 
they  were  threatening  the  Pope.  We  were 
sure  that  they  would  kill  us  for  our  act 
of  devotion,  but  we  cared  not.  We  were 
now  ready  to  die!  But  what  was  our 
surprise  when  we  found  men,  women, 
children,  the  very  gendarmes,  all  Monteli- 
mart,  on  their  knees,  with  heads  uncovered 
and  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  exclaiming 
in  a  single  voice,  Vive  le  Pape! 

"Then  the  charm  broke.  The  people 
rushed  forward  in  an  impetuous  mob  and 
begged  the  benediction  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff.  He  gave  it,  and  then  stooped 
and  picked  up  one  of  the  green  leaves 
from  the  basket  of  fruit  which  the  little 
old  woman  was  still  offering  him;  and, 
carrying  it  to  his  lips,  kissed  it.  The 
people  snatched  up  the  basket  of  fruit, 
distributed  its  contents  as  precious  relics; 
and  the  Holy  Father,  descending  from  his 
place  in  the  inn  door,  and  giving  us  his 
final  blessing,  returned  to  his  seat  in  the 
chaise.  The  gendarmes,  ashamed  ai  what 
had  occurred,  gave  the  order  to  proceed. 
For  the  rest  of  the  day,  we  were  not 
prisoners  of  war  but  guests  of  peace. 

"  Conque — he  dicho — " 

"Just  one  moment,"  I  interrupted,  in 
conclusion.  "  Let  me  give  you  the  sequel 
to  this  tale.  In  1814,  five  years  after  your 
story.  Captain,  public  sentiment  forced 
Napoleon  to  release  the  Pope  from  cap- 
tivity.    He   returned   by   the   same  road 
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which  he  had  followed  on  his  entrance 
into  Prance;  and  the  scene,  as  related  by 
Chateaubriand,  was  as  follows: 

" '  Ever}' where  he  went  he  was  acclaimed 
with  cries  of  Viva  el  Papa!  Viva  el  Jefe 
de  la  Iglesia!  The  bells  rang,  and  the  hills 
resounded  with  echoing  songs  of  praise. 
Only  those  who  could  not  walk  remained 
at  home;  and  the  pilgrims  spent  their 
nights  sleeping  out  in  the  open  country, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  venerable 
traveller.  Such  is,  then,  the  power  of  tlie 
weak,  sustained  by  religion  and  misfort- 
une, over  the  force  of  the  sword  and  the 
sceptre.'" 

A  Welcome  Publication. 

"A  yf  ANY  an  English-speaking  visitor  to 
^^■^  Lourdes  has  felt  the  want  of  a  good 
guide-book,  in  his  own  language,  to  help 
him  to  see  and  to  understand  all  the  won- 
derful things  at  the  great  shrine  of  our 
Blessed  Lady.  Without  such  a  book,  not 
a  few  English  pilgrims  wander  aimlessly 
about  the  holy  place,  and  come  away 
with  the  regretful  feeling  that  they  have 
missed  half  the  charm  of  it.  Up  to  the 
present,  no  such  handy  and  practical 
book  had  been  available.  Now,  however. 
Professor  Taylor,  of  St.  Peter's  College, 
Glasgow,  has  supplied  the  much-felt  want 
in  his  "  Lourdes  and  Its  Miracles.  A  Guide 
to  Mary's  Shrine,"  which  is  issued  from 
the  Orphans'  Press,  Rochdale,  England. 
The  pious  author  is  a  recognized  authority 
on  the  subject,  having  spent  many  years 
in  studying  and  visiting  the  marvellous 
Grotto.  His  tastefully  got-up  handbook 
comes  out  with  an  affectionate  letter  of 
commendation  from  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes, 
in  whose  diocese  Lourdes  is  situated;  and 
with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Cox,  the  assistant 
director  of  the  Medical  Bureau,  where 
all  the  cases  of  cures  are  investigated  and 
registered.  It  contains  a  world  of  informa- 
tion about  the  sanctuary,  Bernadette, 
the  cures,  the  religious  ceremonies,  the 
way  to  get  to  Lourdes,  and  what  to  do 
when  one  is  there. 


Particularly  interesting  is  the  account 
of  some  of  tlie  more  notable  cures 
canonically  examined,  and  of  those  which 
thirteen  bishops,  as  a  tribute  to  the 
Immaculate  Virgin  for  the  Jubilee  of 
1908,  pronounced  to  be  miracles.  In  that 
year  over  2,000,000  pilgrims  visited  the 
shrine;  the  total  number  during  the 
last  forty  years  is  estimated  at  about 
15,000,000.  Last  year  the  Medical  Bureau 
reported  loi  cures;  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  shrine  was  visited  by  no  fewer  than 
477  doctors,  of  whom  125  were  from  coun- 
tries outside  of  France.  Figures  like  these 
give  some  idea  of  the  enormous  attraction 
that  Lourdes  has  for  the  faithful  all  over 
the   world;    and  it  increases  yearly. 

Nearly  every  page  of  Father  Taylor's 
little  book  is  illustrated  by  photographs 
of  the  more  interesting  events  and  func- 
tions connected  with  the  shrine.  We  feel 
sure  that  a  guide-book  so  excellent,  inex- 
pensive and  serviceable,  will  do  much  to 
spread  devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes, 
and  will  enable  visitors  thoroughly  to 
enter  into  and  appreciate  the  beauties 
and  marvels  of  the  place,  independently 
of  any  other  assistance.  Hence  we  wish 
it  a  wide  circulation  in  all  English-speaking 
countries. 


In  View  of  a  Probability. 

TN  the  course  of  a  few  months,  or  pos- 
sibly  only  a  few  weeks,  the  European 
news  agencies,  whose  well-known  predi- 
lection for  the  Church  and  her  interests 
would  never,  never,  never  allow  them  to 
color  or  distort  the  absolutely  accurate 
information  they  cable  to  the  conspicu- 
ously credulous  non-Catholic  press  of  this 
country,  will  be  forwarding  the  statistics 
of  the  latest  Italian  census;  and  not  a 
few  American  editors  will  probably  be 
commenting  on  the  notable  loss  sustained 
by  the  Church  in  United  Italy.  In  view 
of  this  probability,  the  following  extract 
from  Rome  has  present  interest: 

Some   seven   millions   of   Ilaliun   faniilie.'!   are 
wrestling    these   days   with   a   batch   of   census 
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papers  which  they  are  required  to  fill  up  next 
Sunday.  For  half  of  them,  the  papers  are  so 
much  Greek;  for,  after  forty  years  of  enlightened 
and  progressive  government,  nearly  fifty  per 
cent  of  Italians  are  still  ignorant  of  the  mysteries 
of  reading  and  writing.  And  just  here  lies  a 
serious  danger.  For  the  anti-clerical  societies  all 
over  the  country  are  busy  organizing  devices  to 
make  the  numbers  of  defections  from  the  Church 
appear  as  large  as  possible.  They  will  offer 
their  assistance  in  the  filling  up  of  the  papers 
and  will  suggest  whenever  possible  that  "no 
religion"  or  "Freethinker"  instead  of  "Catholic" 
be  entered  in  the  record.  If  they  succeed  by 
these  tactics  in  making  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  number  of  Italian  Catholics,  they  intend 
to  use  the  results  to  further  their  attacks  on 
the  Church. 

That  they  will  succeed  to  a  very  appre- 
ciable extent  is  a  pretty  safe  prediction, 
since  in  Italy  as  elsewhere  "liars  can 
figure."  In  the  meantime,  should  any  of 
our  readers  care  for  the  official  results  of 
the  census  preceding  the  present  one, 
here  they  are: 

At  the  last  census  of  1901  the  religious  sta- 
tistics were  as  follows:  Catholics,  .31,539,000; 
Protestants  of  all  denominations  and  nation- 
alities, 65,595;  Hebrews,  ,33,671;  Greek  Schis- 
matics, 2472;  Mohammedans,  Buddhists,  Brah- 
mins, Copts,  33S;  atheists  or  of  no  religion, 
794,000. 

"The  Methodists,"  comments  Rome, 
"after  their  vast  expenditure  on  pros- 
elytizing during  the  previous  thirty  years, 
and  counting  the  Methodists  of  all  nation- 
alities living  temporarily  or  permanently 
in  Italy,  amounted  to  only  about  3000, 
according  to  their  own  statistics.  The 
real  danger  is  not  from  them,  but  from 
the  increasing  numbers  who  not  only 
admit  but  boast  that  they  have  no 
religious  belief;  and  this  danger  will  be 
intensified  if  their  numbers  are  fictitiously 
swelled  by  anti-clericals  acting  as  unofficial 
census  agents." 

The  outstanding,  and  for  Americans  the 
astounding,  fact  disclosed  by  the  foregoing 
figures  is  that  fewer  than  one  million  of 
the  thirty-two  and  a  half  million  Italians 
are  non-Catholics,  and  yet  the  government 
and  laws  are  notoriously  anti-Catholic. 
As  in  France,  the  minority  rule. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


A  newspaper  reporter  has  been  giving 
some  first-hand  information  as  to  the 
workings  of  Father  Dempsey's  Hotel  in 
St.  Louis,  and  some  other  institutions 
and  organizations  for  the  benefit  of  the 
unfortunate  and  penniless.  The  limit  of 
inefficiency,  he  says,  is  the  Associated 
Charities : 

It  is  supported  by  charitable  men  of  wealth 
and  church  organizations.  It  warns  all  persons 
and  concerns  to  aid  no  person,  but  to  direct 
him  to  the  aforesaid  Associated  Charities.  Where 
the  Associated  Charities  expends  one  dollar 
toward  aiding  some  person  in  need,  it  spends 
four  dollars  in  red  tape  and  in  paying  the 
salaries  of  its  officials.  When  a  man  needs  help, 
he  needs  help;  but  the  Associated  Charities 
lets  him  starve,  or  nearly  starve,  for  a  week 
while  it  is  bringing  exposure  to  his  predicament 
by  writing  to  his  people,  his  employers,  and 
other  persons  he  may  know. . . .  Why  the  daily 
press  has  never  exposed  this  system  of  wasting 
funds  contributed  in  sweet  Charity's  name,  I 
do  not  know. 

One  naturally  discounts  to  some  extent 
what  is  apparently  the  statement  of  a 
man  with  a  grievance.  Even  discounted, 
however,  the  point  about  spending  four 
dollars,  in  salaries  and  administration 
needs,  for  every  dollar  that  reaches  the 
deserving  poor,  is  worth  consideration. 
The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Societies  could 
give  valuable  instruction  to  many  an 
organization  in  the  matter  of  minimizing 
both  red  tape  and  expenses.  No  wonder 
so  many  kind-hearted  mortals  continue 
to  dispense  their  charity  on  their  own 
account.  With  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  they 
profoundly  distrust  the  dole  givAi  out 
in  the  name  of  "  a  cautious,  statistical 
Christ." 


Thanks  to  the  enlightened  zeal,  and 
princely  generosity,  especially  of  Mr. 
F.  X.  Weinschenk,  of  Bellevue,  Iowa,  an 
international  news  agency,  to  counteract, 
the  pernicious  influence  of  the  present 
news  service,  has  been  established  at 
Ziirich,      Switzerland,      under     the     title' 
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"International  Independent UCable  News 
Agency."  (Chiffre:  J.  U.  T.  A.)  We  learn 
that  the  service  of  the  "Juta,"  which  has 
absorbed  a  number  of  small  agencies, 
has  already  been  engaged  by  first-class 
publications  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
European  Continent.  Belgium,  Holland, 
Spain,  etc.,  have  offered  to  join  the 
organization,  and  necessary  preliminaries 
therefor  are  being  arranged.  The  first 
steps  for  co-operation  with  this  enterprise 
are  also  being  taken  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Argentina,  Chili,  etc.;  so  that  . 
all  the  important  territories  of  the  globe 
will  soon  be  reached  and  served  by  a 
news  agency  that  will  inform  instead  of 
deceiving  tlie  public,  and  be  helpful  in 
many  ways  to  all  legitimately  constituted 
governments. 

A  notable  instance  of  Catholic  gen- 
erosity and  zeal  in  contributing  to  the 
erection  of  a  church  is  mentioned  by  the 
Catholic  Sun  as  having  occurred  years 
ago  in  Western  New  York.  It  was  at  the 
establishing  of  a  new  parish  in  which  no 
church  had  as  yet  been  built.  That  the 
Catholic  men  should  subscribe  generously 
to  the  building  fund  was'  a  matter  of 
coiu'se;  but  the  Sun  adds:  "The  women 
and  children  did  their  part, — the  former 
working  in  a  factory  in  a  neighboring 
town,  many  of  the  children  furnishing 
substantial  amounts  by  the  sale  of  berries 
which  they  had  picked.  We  know  of  one 
child,  now  superior  of  a  convent,  who  with 
her  sister  got  up  at  four  o'clock  every 
morning  during  the  berry  season,  and 
through  their  combined  effort  succeeded 
in  raising  two  hundred  dollars." 

If  the  truth  were  known,  most  of  our 
churches  have  been  erected  at  the  cost  of 
siTii'ir  saciinces  on  the  part  of  the  poor. 


Lord  Grey,  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
re-ently  paid  a  visit  to  the  Trappist  Mon- 
astery at  Oka,  and  expressed  himself  as 
being  highly  pleased  with  "what  he  saw 
of  the  splendid  industrial  establishment 
which  the  monks  have  built  there.    "  Per- 


sonally," said  Lord  Grey  in  an  address 
to  the  religious,  "  I  had  more  to  do  in 
South  Africa  with  the  Jesuits  than  with 
your  Fathers;  but  Mrs.  Cecil  Rhodes 
spoke  to  me  of  the  work  you  are  doing 
in  that  portion  of  the  British  Empire, 
with  an  enthusiasm  and  an  emotion 
I  shall  never  forget.  .  .  .  Statesmen  are 
to-day  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of 
rendering  country  life  attractive  and  prof- 
itable. You  are  proving  to  the  people  in 
your  vicinity  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
the  soil  indemnify  the  laborer  without 
any  heavy  expenditure.  Your  experi- 
ments are  so  many  practical  lessons  for 
your  fellow-citizens.  ...  I  appreciate  fully 
the  work  you  are  doing  for  God,  for  your 
neighbors,  for  the  fair  Province  of  Quebec, 
for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  hence 
for  the  whole  British  Empire." 

Lord  Grey  showed  an  exquisite  sense 
of  the  religious  proprieties  in  causing  his 
secretary  to  notify  the  monks  beforehand 
that  he  desired  no  demonstration  what- 
ever on  the  occasion  of  his  visit. 

How  are  young  Catholics  to  be  armed 
intellectually  against  the  arguments  and 
difficulties  raised  by  the  Church's  oppo- 
nents? is  a  question  to  which  conscientious 
Catholic  teachers  are  sure  to  give  careful 
consideration  in  their  conferences  during 
vacation  time.  Many  are  already  persuaded 
that  it  is  quite  useless  to  try  to  make 
their  pupils  learn  the  replies  to  even  the 
more  common  objections  against  our 
religion.  We  are  of  the  same  conviction. 
Rather  let  young  Catholics  be  solidly 
grounded  in  the  essentials  of  Christianity; 
these  will  serve  as  principles  by  which, 
later  on,  they  will  be  able  to  detect  error 
and  to  defend  truth. 

The  Church's  opponents  were  never 
more  formidable  than  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  objections  which  they  raise  to 
her  doctrines  and  practice  are  as  varied 
as  they  are  specious.  Not  every  teacher 
is  able  to  inform  his  pupils  as  to 
where  the  answers  to  many  such  objec- 
tions   are    to     be    sought;    but    he    can 
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always  fall  back  upon  principles,  and 
impart  to  his  young  charges  this  fortify- 
ing conviction — that  no  argument  against 
our  holy  faith  can  be  presented  of  which 
a  refutation  has  not  already  been  made 
or  will  not  be  forthcoming. 

Controversial  works  are  not,  of  course, 
to  be  neglected;  but  thorough  familiarity 
with  one  is  a  thousand  times  better  than 
mere  acquaintance  with  many.  One  of 
the  most  serviceable  books  of  this  kind  in 
our  language  is  Father  Ryder's  "Catholic 
Controversy."  Although  the  work  that 
called  it  forth  has  fallen  into  disfavor,  it 
remains  a  mine  of  valuable  information 
on  innumerable  controverted  points, — 
information  rendered  the  more  easily 
accessible  by  an  excellent  index.  Three 
other  books  which  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  Catholic  students  are:  "Plain  Facts 
for  Fair  Minds,"  by  Father  Searle;  Dr. 
Parsons'  "Lies  and  Errors  of  History"; 
and  Father  Ganss'  admirable  little  volume, 
"Mariolatry:      New    Phases    of    an    Old 

Fallacy." 

*  <  i 

A  circumstance  attending  the  death  of 
the  late  Mother  Mary  Baptist,  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  passed 
to  her  reward  in  Cleveland,  after  many 
years  of  devoted  service  to  the  poor 
and  the  unfortunate,  was  the  grief  of  the 
convent  dog,  a  large  St.  Bernard.  When 
the  body  was  laid  out  for  burial,  he  threw 
himself  at  the  foot  of  the  bier  and  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  continually  on  the  face  of 
his  beloved  mistress,  refusing  to  leave  the 
room  until  the  body  was  removed  for 
burial.  The  human  companions,  friends, 
and  beneficiaries  of  Mother  Baptist  were 
hardly  more  capable  of  expressing  their 
grief  in  words  than  that  noble  animal. 
It  was  too  deep  for  anything  but  sighs 
and  tears.  Nor  could  any  pen  adequately 
record  the  life-work  of  that  holy  woman. 
vShe  lived  for  God,  and  the  best  part  of 
her  service  was  hidden.  The  crucifix  in 
her  dead  hands  explained  better  than 
could  words  the  inspiration  of  her  many 
sacrifices     so     abundantly     blessed,     the 


secret  of  the  great  influence  which  she 
exerted  throughout  a  long  life  spent  in 
religion,  the  patience  and  resignation 
with  which  she  bore  her  last  painful 
illness,  and  the  peacefulness  of  her  death, 
"precious  in  the  sight  of  the   Lord." 


The  London  Catholic  Times,  like  our- 
selves, deprecates  the  idea  that  Catholics 
should  keep  out  of  politics.    It  says: 

In  our  opinion,  it  would  be  a  falal  mistai.e 
for  Catholics  either  at  home  or  abroad  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  that  politics  is  something  which 
it  is  better  to  avoid;  and  in  France  and  Portu- 
gal, where  such  a  notion  has  prevailed  amongst 
a  good  number  of  Catholics,  their  interests 
have  in  consequence  sadly  suffered.  Catholics 
can  scarcely  cultivate  politics  too  earnestly. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  in  doing  so  they 
must  learn  to  tolerate  differences  of  opinion. 
But,  whatever  these  differeuces  may  be,  the 
general  result  of  their  activity  must  be  good 
for  the  State.  The  Catholic  politician,  if  ho  is 
true  to  his  principles,  is  governed  in  every  act 
by  the  motive  of  doing  God's  will,  and  the  con- 
viction that  he  will  one  day  have  to  account 
for  all  his  words  and  deeds.  He  is,  therefore, 
bound  to  adopt  a  high  standard  in  politics,  and 
thus  becomes  a  benefactor  to  the  people. 

No  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever 
objected  to  Catholics'  being  prominent 
in  statesmanship;  and  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  statesman  is  merely 
the  superlative  degree  of  the  politician. 
Identifying  politics  with  graft  and  trickery 
is  bad  patriotism  and  worse  logic. 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  human  nature, 
laudable  or  otherwise,  in  the  "grim  satis- 
faction" to  which  the  Catholic  News,  of 
Port-of-Spain,  pleads  guilty  in  qjioting 
for  its  readers  the  animadversions  of 
Frederic  Harrison  on  Protestantism.  "To 
find  a  man,"  it  says,  "who  is  quite  the 
intellectual  peer,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
of  our  non-Catholic  'superior  persons,' 
raking  and  tearing  Protestantism  with 
shot  and  shell,  can  not  fail  to  give  us  a 
certain  grim  satisfaction, — we  poor  Cath- 
olics, ^vho  have  to  endure  that  detestable 
'superiority'  so  often!" 

The    extracts    given    by    our    contcm- 
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porary  are  taken  from  Mr.  Harrison's 
essays  on  "The  Creeds — Old  and  New," 
omitting  such  sentences  or  phrases  as 
are  not  really  pertinent  to  the  subject 
in  hand: 

Protestantism  never  returns,  never  revives. 
Protestantism  falls  like  Lucifer.  It  has  no 
afterglow,  no  resurrection,  ...  In  a  philosoph- 
ical survey  of  religions.  It  no  longer  exists. 
It  is  not  in  the  field:  it  is  a  mere  historical 
expression;  it  is  no  longer  one  of  the  competing 
creeds  any  more  than  is  Judaism,  or  Arianism. 
Amongst  the  religious  movements  that  claim 
the  future  of  the  world  it  has  no  locus  standi. 
It  is  the  parasite  of  Catholicism.  .  .  . 

Protestantism  has  now  nothing  that  Cathol- 
icism has  not  got  in  far  larger  measure,  and 
it  has  deliberately  rejected  very  much  of  value 
that  Catholicism  has.  Every  Protestant  hero 
or  book  or  achievement  could  be  easily  matched 
by  ten  better  from  the  Catholic  record.  Where 
is  the  Protestant  "Imitation"  or  the  "Acta 
Sanctorum"  or  the  "Acta  Conciliorum " ?  Where 
are  the  Protestant  St.  Bernards  and  Bossutts,  St. 
Francis,  Fra  Angelicos,  F^nelons,  De  Maistres? 
Nay,  which  is  the  Protestant  Church,  amidst  a 
thousand  (juerulous  and    fantastic    sects? 

Mr.  Harrison  is  by  no  means  the  only 
philosopher  outside  the  camps  of  both 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism  who  has 
recorded  his  opinion  that  the  latter  is  "a 
mere  historical  expression";  and  the 
former  a  living,  vital  force. 


I  have  been  educated  to  enmity  toward 
everything  Catholic;  and  sometimes,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  I  find  it  much  easier  to  discover 
Catholic  faults  than  Catholic  merits. — Mark 
Twain. 

"And  how  many  thousands  of  others 
are  in  the  same  lamentable  position!" 
comments  the  Northwest  Review.  It  is 
pleasant  to  remember  that,  in  the  clos- 
ing years  of  his  life,  Mark  Twain  lost 
to  a  great  fextent  his  "enmity  toward 
everything  Catholic."  It  was  the  result  of 
association  with  members  of  the  Church 
who  loved  their  religion  and  faithfully 
practised  it.  A  well-known  journalist, 
whose  death  is  chronicled  in  another 
column  of  The  Ave  Maria  this  week, 
often  met  the  humorist  at  the  home  of 
Catholic  friends  abroad,  and  was  deeply 
impressed  by  his  seriousness  and  his  lack 


of  anything  like  hostility  toward  the 
religion  of  his  hosts.  Had  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  that  good  couple  earlier 
in  his  career,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  would 
never  have  i>enned  certain  passages  with 
which  his  writings  are  disligurcd. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Irish  Ecclesi- 
astical Record  asks  its  editor:  "Do  the 
words,  Omnes  saticti  et  sanctce  Dei,  in  the 
/itanies,  refer  to  those  in  heaven  or  on 
"earth?  I  heard  only  lately,  for  the  first 
time,  that  they  refer  to  the  latter."  In 
case  the  question  is  ever  brought  up  in 
the  presence  of  our  readers,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  give  the  Record's  reply, 
or  the  pith  of  it: 

Any  one  who  carefully  studies  the  construc- 
tion of  the  I.itany  of  the  Saints  will  hardh'  fail 
to  discover  the  true  meaning  of  the  invocation 
referred  to.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Litany,  it 
will  be  observed,  the  Divine  Persons  are  invoked, 
then  the  Blessed  Virgin,  next  the  angels,  and 
finally  the  saints,  grouped  together  in  classes 
or  categories  according  to  their  order  of  dignity. 
Only  certain  remarkable  individuals  are  men- 
tioned in  each  category,  but  at  the  end  there  is  a 
general  or  comprehensive  invocation  addressed 
to  all  belonging  to  it.  Now,  as  the  last  invoca- 
tion of  each  class  is  meant  to  embrace  all  the 
saints  pertaining  to  this  category  whose  names 
are  not  expressly  mentioned,  so  the  last  invo- 
cation of  all  —  Omnes  sancli  el  sancttB  Dei — 
includes  all  the  saints  of  all  the  classes;  and, 
as  there  is  question  in  the  previous  invocations 
not  of  saints  on  earth  but  of  those  in  heaven, 
so  in  the  invocation  under  discussion  there  is 
question  of  the  latter,  and  of  these  alone. 


There  is  nothing,  we  think,  in  our  recent 
editorial  on  the  total  abstinence  pledge 
for  First  Communicants  to  which  any 
reasonable  person  should  take  offence. 
But  if  we  have  written  anything  to  be 
sorry  for,  we  are  willing  to  be  forgiven. 
No  man,  or  class  of  men,  was  in  mind. 
Instead  of  retracting  or  qualifying  our 
remarks,  we  will  rather  add:  all  honor 
to  those  who,  for  penance's  sake  and  to 
encourage  young  people  in  the  observance 
of  their  pledge,  abstain  from  the  festive 
high  ball. 


Our  Lady  and  Her  Knight. 

BY    OERTUrDE    E.   HEATH. 

©UR  LADY  looked  from  her  golden   frame 
Willi  a  love  that  gleamed  like  a  holy  flame; 
And  she  smiled  at  the  blossoms  the  children  sweet 
Had  brought  to  lay  at  the  Christ-Child's  feet. 
Low  on  a  pallet  their  forms  between 
Prayed  John,  the  soldier  of  Damascene. 

John  the  soldier  had  lost  his  hand, 
And  he  prayed  to  the  pictured  face: 
"Give  me,  Lady,  my  hand  again! 
God  will  grant  you  this  grace!" 

And  Our  Lady  leaned  from  her  frame  and  kissed 
The  purple  scars  of  his  wounded  wrist. 
And  the  dear  saint  saw,  as  it  was  of  yore. 
His  good  right  hand  was  his  own  once  more. 
And  there  on  the  wall  but  a  pictured  face, 
And  yet  a  glory  that  fdled  the  place. 

The  Waif  of  Rainbow  Court. 

BY    MARY    P.    NIXON-ROUl,ET. 


II. — A  Little  Housekeeper. 

eARLY  next  morning  Betty  Carter 
set  to  work  to  clean  up  the  wretched 
room;  but  at  first  it  seemed  to  her  as  if 
it  was  more  than  she  could  manage.  Her 
uncle  had  given  her  ten  cents  and  told 
her  to  get  herself  some  bread.  She  could 
not  understand  why  he  seemed  so  pleasant, 
but  concluded  that  it  was  becau.se  he  had 
not  been  drinking.  She  went  to  the  store 
and  bought  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  cake  of 
soap,  wishing  that  she  had  money  also 
for  a  scrubbing  brush  or  a  broom. 

As  she  passed  Mrs.  O'Flynn's  door  Mike 
came  out  and,  grinning  at  her,  said: 

"Halloo,  Bet!  What  are  you  doing  so 
early  in  the  morning?" 


"Been  to  the  store,"  replied  Betty. 

"Come  on  with  me!  There's  a  big  fire 
over  on  Thirteenth  Street.  All  the  engines 
went-  past  'likkety  split,' — chief  cart, 
chemical,  hook-and-ladder,  and  the  whole 
push.  Bet  your  life  there'll  be  somebody 
hurt!" 

Mike  had  a  taste  for  horrors  which 
Betty  did  not  share. 

"Oh,  I  can't!"  she  said.  "I  don't  Hke 
to  see  people  hurt;  and,  besides,  I've  got 
to  clean  up,  and  I  reckon  it'll  take  me 
all  day." 

"You  bet  it  will!"  said  Mike.  "Sorry 
for  you.    Glad  I  ain't  a  girl!" 

Betty" grinned  cheerfully;  and,  as  Mrs. 
O'Flynn  put  her  head  out  the  door  at  that 
minute,  Mike  fled  down  the  street  before 
his  mother  had  time  to  call  him. 

"There  he  goes,  the  rascal!"  she  cried. 
"He's  the  worst  child!" 

Not  that  she  really  thought  so,  for  she 
would  have  resented  it  to  any  one  who 
even  hinted  that  Mike  was  not  perfect; 
but  it  was  something  of  a  relief  to  her 
feelings  to  rail  at  her  offspring.  Then, 
catching  sight  of  Betty,  she  went  on: 
"There  you  are,  dear!  Where  has  that 
Mike  gone  in  such  a  hurry,  the  minute 
he  saw  his  mother's  face,  —  as  if  she  was 
a  bad  angel?" 

"Oh,  no,  Mrs.  O'Flynn!"  Betty  replied, 
laughing.  "He  was  going  to  the  fire,  and 
only  stopped  to  ask  me  to  go  with  him. 
He  skipped  as  soon  as  he  found  out  I 
couldn't  go." 

"And  why  didn't  you  go,  dear,  if  only 
to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air  ? " 

"Oh,  I  have  to  tidy  up  the  room!" 
said  Betty.  "Uncle  came  home  last  night 
and  he  was  quite  himself.  I  got  his  supper, 
and  he  said  he  wished  I'd  clean  up. 
'Twon't  do  much  good,  for  he'll  come  home 
drinking  and  upset  it  all  again;  but  I 
thought  I'd  try" 
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"Will  you  listen  to  that  from  a  slip  of 
a  girl  like  you!"  Mrs.  O'Flynn's  eyes 
were  full  of  tears.  "  Come  in,  child,  and 
I'll  lend  you  my  broom  and  scrubbing 
brush.  When  you're  through  come  down 
and  I'll  show  you  how  to  mend  your  own 
clothes;  and  may  somebody  turn  her 
hand  to  help  my  own  girls  when  I  am 
dead  and  gone!" 

"  Oh,  thank  you!  I'll  go  right  to  work!" 
cried  Betty,  her  rare  smile  lighting  up 
her  face;  and,  with  her  broom  and  brush, 
she  ran  upstairs. 

It  was  hard  work,  to  be  sure.  She  first 
tried  to  sweep  the  tiny  room  where  she 
slept, — a  difficult  task;  but  she  perse- 
vered until  the  place  was  clean  and  neat. 
The  larger  room  seemed  too  much  for 
little  hands;  and  Betty,  after  she  had 
finished,  started  to  polish  the  stove.  It 
was  a  little  stove,  old  and  rusted.  She 
tried  hard,  but  could  not  brighten  it,  and 
at  last  she  sat  down  on  the  floor  and  cried. 

"It's  no  use!"  she.  sobbed.  "I  just 
can't  do  it!" 

"Vat  is  dat  you  can  not  do,  Liebling?" 
asked  a  kind  voice;  and,  looking  up 
through  her  tears,  Betty  saw  the  lame 
seamstress  who  lived  on  the  upper  floor. 
"Dutchy,"  as  the  street  boys  called  her, 
was  a  German  woman  who  went  out  sewing 
by  the  day.  She  did  not  have  many  cus- 
tomers, which  was  a  pity,  for  her  work 
was  very  fine.  She  did  darning  and  lace- 
mending,  as  well  as  sewing,  and  would 
have  been  a  treasure  for  some  busy 
mother  whose  hands  were  more  than  full 
with  little  clothes  to  mend. 

"I  can't  brighten  the  stove,"  said  the 
child.  She  liked  the  kind  face  of  the  good 
German  woman,  who,  in  passing  on  the 
stairs,  had  always  smiled  at  her,  though 
she  had  never  spoken  to  Betty  before. 

"Vhy  do  you  vant  to  polish  it?"  asked 
the  Fraulein. 

"It  is  for  my  uncle,"  said  Betty.  "He 
told  me  to  tidy  the  room,  but  it's  awfully 
hard  to  do  so." 

"  I  tinks  dat  nottings  is  easy  dat  one 
does  here  in  dis  Court,"  said  the  Fraulein, 


cheerfully.  "But  ve  must  do  dem.  Come, 
it  is  de  Home  Fairy  dat  you  need.  I  can 
not  give  you  her  gift,  but  teach  you  to 
help  yourself  I  can,  as  she  taught  to 
Blanche  in  de  story." 

"What  is  the  story?"  asked  Betty, 
eagerly;  for  she  dearly  loved  stories, 
though  she  had  not  heard  many  of  them 
since  her  aunt  died. 

"  De  time  for  stories  is  ven  de  vork  is 
did,"  said  the  little  Fraulein,  with  a  shake 
of  her  head.  "Come  up  to  my  room 
to-night  and  I  vill  tell  you  all  de  tale, 
as  my  mudder  telled  it  to  me;  but  first 
make  your  vorks.  See,  de  vay  to  clean 
de  stove  is  to  take  de  vater  hot,  and 
some  soaps  and  rub  hard  mit  de  rag. 
Take  you  a  piece  of  stick  and  get  in 
all  de  cracks,  —  ach,  so,  dat  is  it !  It 
vill  not  look  so  fine  vithout  de  blacking 
to  polish,  but  it  looks  better.  Scrub  up 
your  floor,  take  clean  cloth  to  vipe  your 
vindow.  Curtains  you  have  not,  but  dose 
ve  can  sometime  make;  and  you  vill 
have  a  fine  room." 

"Oh,  you  are  so  good!"  cried  Betty. 
"  It  doesn't  seem  half  so  hard  when  there's 
somebody  to  tell  you  how.  I  don't  mind 
working,  if  I  ever  get  anything  done. 
I'd  like  a\vfully  well  to  hear  that  story, 
you  know." 

"  I  vill  tell  it  to  3'ou,  but  now  I  must 
go  to  my  vorks,"  said  the  Fraulein.  "  Come 
to  my  room  after  you  are  trough  your 
supper;  but  vash  yourself  very  clean, 
for  dirt  I  can  not  like."  And  she  frowned 
at  little   Betty,  who   hung  her  head. 

"  I  ain't  got  any  clean  dress,"  she  said 
shamefacedly.  "These  clothes  are  all  I've 
got.  I  ain't  had  any  new  ones  since 
Aunt  Bel  died." 

"Poor  little  Madchen!"  The  kind  ey^s 
of  the  Fraulein  were  full  .of  tears.  "You 
have  no  mudder,  nor  I.  Ve  must  friends 
be  togedder.  Are  dere  of  your  aunt's 
clothes  any  left?  Some  ve  might  make 
over  for  you." 

"  I  don't  know.  I  will  ask  my  uncle 
sometime  when  he  comes  home  pleasant," 
said  Betty,  her  face  brightening  up;  and. 
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as  her  friend  limped  out  of  the  room, 
tlie  little  housekeeper  set  to  work  with 
a  will  to  finish  her  work. 

vShe  blistered  her  fingers  and  tired  her 
back,  but  stove  and  window  were  cleaned 
fairly  well,  and  she  began  on  the  floor. 
As  she  was  scrubbing  away,  not  making 
a  great  deal  of  impression  upon  the  grime 
which  was  ground  into  the  boards,  old 
Marish  passed  the  door  on  her  way  up 
to  her  attic  room.  Marish  was  a  Bohemian 
woman  who  went  out  scrubbing  by  the 
day.  She  supported  her  husband,  who 
was  crippled  with  rheumatism,  and  sat 
all  day  long  in  his  chair  beside  the  tiny 
window  of  their  room.  Marish  dressed 
him  before  she  went  out,  and  there  the 
poor  old  man  sat  alone  until  she  came 
back,  unless  one  of  the  neighbors  ran  in 
for  a  minute  to  cheer  him  up  with  a 
smile, — little  else,  for  he  could  not  under- 
stand much  English.  Marish  could  speak 
only  a  few  words,  but  she  understood  at 
a  glance  what  Betty  was  trying  to  do. 
It  was  quite  in  her  own  line,  and  she 
smiled  broadly,  as  she  took  the  brush 
out  of  the  little  girl's  hand.  "Aie!"  she 
exclaimed,  with  some  words  in  Bohemian 
which  Betty  did  not  understand.  Then 
she  fell  to  with  a  will,  and  scrubbed  the 
boards  till  they  almost  shone. 

Betty  sat  down  on  the  floor,  her  knees 
hunched  up  to  her  chin,  her  long  fingers 
clasped  round  them,  watching  the  quick, 
even  strokes  of  the  knotty  brown  hands. 
When  Marish  had  finished  she  looked 
up  at  Betty,  smiled  again,  wiped  her 
hands  on  her  apron,  and  went  on  upstairs, 
only  nodding  at  the  little  girl's  thanks. 

"How  nice  everybody  is  to  me!" 
thought  Betty.  "They  all  help  me.  Now 
I  must  run  out  and  get  some  kindling 
for  the  fire." 

As  she  reached  the  street  she  met  her 
friend    Mike,    who    called    out   cheerfully: 

"Where  you  going?" 

"Hunting  kindling,"    she    answered. 

"You  just  come  on!"  said  Mike.  "I 
found  a  dandy  place  this  morning.  It's 
a  good   ways,   but  it'll  pay  you.     Up  on 


the  Avenue  there's  a  big  hou.se  where 
they've  got  a  Chink  servant.  He  tends 
the  furnace  and  throws  out  big  pieces  of 
coal  that  ain't  burned  a  bit.  There's 
enough  to  build  a  fire  with  any  day.  I'll 
show  you  where  it  is." 

"  I  haven't  time  to-day,  Mike,"  Betty 
replied.  "  I've  got  coal  enough,  but  not  a 
mite  of  kindling.  To-morrow  let's  go  and 
get  the  coal." 

"All  right!"  said  Mike.  "Maybe  Old 
Nick  will  give  you  a  box." 

Old  Nick  was  the  Greek  man  who  kept 
a  fruit  and  candy  store  on  Market  Street. 
His  real  name  was  Nicolas  Papapouleon- 
tolos,  but  to  the  boys  of  Rainbow  Court 
he  was  Old  Nick.  Sometimes  he  threw 
out  the  boxes  in  which  his  oranges  and 
lemons  came.  Betty  and  Mike  scampered 
round  to  Nick's,  but  found  no  broken 
crates,  and  were  turning  away  when  the 
Greek  came  out  of  his  backdoor. 

"What  you  doing?"  he  asked. 

"Beat  it!"  whispered  Mike,  he  and 
Nick  not  always  being  on  the  best  of  terms. 

Betty  held  her  ground. 

"I'm  doing  nothing,"  she  said.  "I  just 
came  to  see  if  there  was  any  broken  boxes 
lying  round." 

"What  you  do  with  boxes?"  demanded 
Nick. 

"Build  fires  with  them,"  Betty  replied. 

"You  can  have  some  boxes,"  he  said, 
and  he  went  down  to  the  basement  and 
threw  up  an  armful  of  the  broken  slats 
from  his  crates.  "You  wait!"  Going  into 
his  store,  he  returned  with  a  stick  of 
candy.    "You  want  this?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  yes!  Thank  you!"  said  Betty. 
And  she  ran  off  to  catch  up  with  Mike. 

"Why  didn't  you  wait?"  she  asked. 
"He  ain't  bad.  Take  a  piece," — offering 
her  candy. 

"He  ain't  fond  of  me,"  said  Mike.  "I 
don't  like  Guineas  myself,  either, — no 
better  than  them  two  like  each  other." 
And  he  pointed  to  a  Jew  ragman  and  an 
Italian  banana  man  who  were  quarrelling 
violently  on  the  sidewalk.  The  Jew's 
wagon    had    run   into   the    Italian's    cart, 
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and  both  men  were  roaring  at  each  other 
in  great  rage. 

A  policeman  appearing  at  this  moment, 
the  crowd  that  had  collected  to  vjevv 
the  fight,  which  they  felt  sure  would 
follow,  melted  into  thin  air.  Betty  and 
Mike  fled,  too;  for  as  Mike  whispered 
"The  copper!"  the  little  girl  darted  down 
the  nearest  alley,  fearing  she  knew  not 
what.  The  guardian  of  the  law  seldom 
appeared  in  Rainbow  Court;  but  when 
he  did,  his  visits  were  attended  with 
retribution  swift  and  strong,  in  whatever ' 
direction  there  had  been  transgression. 
Though  conscious  of  no  wrongdoing  her- 
self, the  little  girl  was  in  mortal  terror  of 
big  Pat  O'Flannigan  and  his  stick;  which 
was  a  pity,  for  the  burly  policeman  was 
the  kindest-hearted  mortal  in  the  world, 
and  would  have  taken  care  of  any  little 
girl  on  his  beat,  if  she  was  ever  in  trouble. 
From  the  Avenue  came  the  sound  of 
Giuseppi  Frascati's  hand-organ,  playing 
wheezily  "A  Cozy  Little  Flat."  Betty 
looked  longingly  in  the  direction  of  the 
music;  for  she  was  never  tired  of  seeing 
the  [antics  of  little  Tito,  the  Sicilian's 
monkey.  But  she  knew  she  had  no  time 
to  waste  on  the  streets  if  she  was  to  finish 
her  work;  so  she  turned  resolutely  away, 
as  the  sound  of  Giuseppi's  music  was 
drowned  out  by  the  words  of  a  song,  sung 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  pair  of  cymbals. 
We'll  roll  the  old  chariot  along, 
We'll  roll  the  old  chariot  along, 
We'll  roll  the  old  chariot  along. 

We  won't  hang  on  heliind. 
If  wc  see  a  drunkard  in  the  way, 
If  we  see  a  drunkard  in  the  way, 
If  we  see  a  drunkard  in  the  way, 
We'll  pick  him  up! 

"Hear  the  Hallelujah  girls!"  .said  Mike. 
"  Did  you  know  Sal  Brown  had  jined 
them?  She  says  it's  lots  easier  than  making 
sweater  shirts  at  three  cents  a  dozen. 
She  hasn't  been  hungry  since  she  went,, 
and  she  sleeps  in  a  bed  every  night." 

"Some  folks  have  a  snap!"  answered 
Betty.  "You  going  home  now?  Tell  your 
mother  I'm  coming  down  in  a  minute. 
There    isn't    anything    more    to    be    done 


except  to  lay  the  fire,  and  she's  going  to 
show  me  how  to  mend  my  dress." 

"My,  but  you're  getting  stylish!"  said 
Mike. 

"Stylish!"  exclaimed  Betty,  laughing, 
as  she  ran  upstairs  to  lay  her  fire,  and 
set  the  table  all  ready  to  get  her  uncle's 
supper. 

(To  be  continued.) 


»  *  ♦  «  < 


How  to  Become  Rich. 

AN    EOyPTI.\N    STOKY. 

There  was  a  certain  husbandman  who 
was  exceedingly  rich;  and,  wishing  to 
teach  his  sons  the  art  of  husbandry,  he 
said  unto  them:  "My  sons,  behold,  see 
how  I  have  become  rich;  and  if  ye  will 
be  persuaded  by  me,  and  will  do  as  I 
have  done,  ye  will  become  rich  also." 
Then  they  said  unto  him:  "Father,  we 
will  be  persuaded  by  thee.  Tell  us  how 
to  become  rich."  Now,  although  the 
husbandman  knew  well  that  he  who 
laboureth  always  becometh  rich,  yet 
because  he  feared  that  they  might  some- 
time become  negligent  and  despise  work, 
he  made  use  of  cunning  in  his  words,  and 
said  imto  them :  . 

"There  is  one  day  in  the  year  whereon 
if  a  man  worketh  he  will  become  rich; 
but,  becau.se  of  my  exceedingly  great  age, 
I  have  forgotten  which  it  is;  therefore, 
ye  must  work  continually,  and  ye  must 
not  be  idle  not  even  one  day,  and  ye  must 
by  every  possible  means  in  j'our  power 
go  forwards.  But  if  ye  are  neglectful  and 
disinclined  to  work  even  for  one  day, 
take  good  heed  to  yourselves  lest  the  day 
whereon  ye  do  not  work  be  that  very  day; 
and  that  lucky  day  pass  you  by,  and 
your  labour  for  all  the  rest  of  the  year  be 
in  vain." 


There  is  in  Manchester,  England,  an 
old  inn  which  has  held  a  license  con- 
tinuously since  the  year  1370.  It  served 
as  the  meeting-place  for  the  Guy  Fawkes 
band  of  conspirators. 
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— A  solution  of  many  difficulties  connected 
with  the  subject  of  free-will  may  be  found  in  a 
little  book  thus  entitled,  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Gruender,  S.  J.,  of  St.  Louis  University.  Pub- 
lished  by   B.    Herder. 

— The  Sisters  of  \otre  Dame  have  translated 
from  the  French,  and  R.  &  T.  Washbourne 
have  published  in  pamphlet  form,  "Simple 
Instructions  for  the  First  Communion  of  \ery 
Young  Children."  It  will  be  found  helpful  by 
parents  and    teachers. 

— If  we  may  accept  the  verdict  of  the 
AihencBum,  no  people  are  more  careless  about 
accuracy  in  words  and  pronunciation  than  the 
English.  This  high  authority  declares  that  "all 
the  reasonable  standards  of  speaking  and 
writing  which  education  might  be  supposed  to 
involve  are  disappearing;  journalists,  ignorant 
of  good  existing  words,  invent  atrocities  of  their 
own  and  misuse  foreign  phrases;  and  even 
those  who  teach  are  uncertain  of  the  sounds  of 
their   own   language." 

— It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  our  notice 
of  the  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  "The  Spirit 
of  St.  Francis  de  Sales"  is  procuring  additional 
readers  for  this  most  attractive  volume, — a 
book  of  which  no  serious  person  could  ever  tire. 
English-speaking  Catholics  are  indebted  to  the 
Sisters  of  tlie  Visitation,  Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
England,  for  liiis  improved  edition  of  a  work 
which,  as  Archbishop  Bourne  remarks  in  his 
preface,  may  be  called  "the  quintessence  of 
the  spirit  of  their  master,  the  founder  of  the 
Institute." 

— Readers,  young  and  old,  who  fail  to  be 
satisfied  with  Clara  Mulholland's  deligl'tful 
story,  "The  Little  Hou.se  under  the  Hill" 
(R.  &  T.  Washbourne  and  Benziger  Brothers), 
do  not  deserve  any  sympathy.  If  the  pleasant 
company  of  the  Easton  boys  and  girls,  to  say 
nothing  of  Tessy  and  Phyllis  I.ovell  and  charm- 
ing \orman  Pembroke,  docs  not  interest  and 
amuse  them,  they  must  be  hard  to  please. 
Most  boys  and  girls,  and  their  parents,  will 
find  the  book  full  of  interest  and  attractive- 
ness, and  will  rejoice  in  the  happy  ending  that 
crowns    the    pleasant    tale. 

— Of  "The  Woman-Haters,"  by  Joseph  C. 
Lincoln  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  its  author  says 
in  an  explanatory  foreword:  "It  is,  of  course, 
not  a  novel,  but  merely  a  summer  farce-comedy, 
a  'yarn.'"  By  means  of  large  type  and  gener- 
ously spaced  lines,  the  publishers  have  managed 
to  give  the  "yarn,"   of  some  seventy  thousand 


words,  the  outward  form  of  a  good-sized  novel 
of  340  pages.  The  book  is  full  of  genuine  humor, 
of  the  clean,  if  homely,  type;  there  are  abun- 
dant comic  situations  and  mirthful  incidents. 
Seth  Atkins  and  Mrs.  Emeline  Bascom  are 
distinct  living  and  breathing  entities;  and 
"John  Brown"  and  Ruth  Graham  are  neither 
stereotyped  nor  negligible.  Taken  all  in  all, 
"The  Woman-Haters"  is  not  the  least  enjoy- 
able of  Mr.  Lincoln's  delightful  Cape  Cod  stories. 

— Under  the  title  "A  Conversion  and  a 
Vocation,"  Messrs.  Burns  &  Gates  publish  a 
most  interesting  and  edifying  notice  of  Sister 
Mary  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (Sophia  Ryder),  first 
novice  of  the  Order  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
in  England.  When  this  attractive  book  first 
appeared,  we  warmly  recommended  it,  and 
<luoted  a  precious  letter  from  Cardinal  Newman 
which  it  contains.  We  now  repeat  the  recom- 
mendation, hoping  that  there  may  be  many 
other  editions  of  "A  Conversion  and  a  Vocation." 

— While  cordially  welcoming  a  new  edition, 
with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Mulry  (pres- 
ident of  the  Superior  Council  of  New  York, 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul),  of  "Frederick 
Ozanam,  His  Life  and  Works,"  by  the  late 
Kathleen  O'Meara,  just  issued  by  the  Christian 
Press  Association  Publishing  Co.,  we  must 
express  regret  that  it  is  badly  printed  on  paper 
of  inferior  quality.  A  book  of  such  unusual 
merit  and  interest  deserved  the  best  dress  that 
could  be  given,  to  it.  The  C.  P.  A.  P.  Co.  is  in  a 
position  to  do  much  better  work  than  it  has  as 
yet  accomplished. 

— "The  Way  that  Leads  to  God"  is  a  volume 
for  spiritual  reading, — a  collection  of  practical 
counsels  for  those  who  aspire  after  piety.  That 
it  comes  from  the  pen  of  the  Abb6  Saudreau, 
whose  reputation  as  a  spiritual  writer  is  notably 
high  in  France  and  is  rapidly  growing  in  other 
European  lands,  is  a  suflicient  guarantee  of 
the  work's  practicability,  persuasiveness,  and 
solidity.  The  present  translation  has  been  done 
by  that  skilful  anglicizer  of  French  diction, 
Mrs.  L.  Yorke  Smith;  and  her  work  has  had 
the  advantage  of  revision  by  Dom  Bede  Camm, 
O.  S.  B.  Published  by  R.  &  T.  Washbourne 
and    Benziger   Brothers. 

— A  new  textsbook,  of  doubtful  necessity, 
is  "A  Century  of  Indiana,"  by  Edward  E. 
Moore.  (American  Book  Co.)  Its  author  claims 
for  it  more  brevity  in  general  narrative  and  more 
fulness  in  political  and  constitutional  history 
than    characterize    other    works    of    its    kind. 
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The  woik  contains  noliiiii^'  liinl  makes  any 
Special  appeal  to  Catholics,  while  it  lacks  sonie- 
thing  that  Catholics  mitrht  reasonably  expect 
to  find  therein.  The  historian  of  Indiana  who 
can  spare  twenty-four  of  his  pages  for  an  account 
of  socialistic  experiments  at  New  Harmony, 
with  sketches  of  George  Rapp  and  Robert 
Owen,  is  surely  deficient  in  a  sense  of  propor- 
tion when  he  fails  to  accord  even  a  line  to  Notre 
Dame  and  Father  Sorin, — and  we  should  con- 
sider it  mistaken  delicacy  on  our  part  to  refrain 
from   saying   so. 

— We  regret  to  chronicle  the  death,  after  a 
long  illness,  of  Miss  Charlotte  O'Connor-Eccles, 
an  accomplished  author,  journalist,  and  lec-- 
turer,  who  was  for  many  years  a  valued  con- 
tributor to  The  Ave  M.\ri.\.  Her  best  known 
books  are  "The  Rejuvenation  of  Miss  Sem- 
aphore," which  had  a  wide  sale  in  England; 
and  "Aliens  of  the  West,"  a  collection  of  short 
stories  on  Ireland,  equally  popular  there.  A 
linguist  of  remarkable  powers,  she  translated 
from  the  German,  French,  Polish  and  other 
languages.  Sienkiewicz  declared  that  her  version 
of  his  pathetic  story,  "Peasants  in  Exile," 
published  serially  in  these  pages  and  afterward 
in  book  form,  was  "almost  masterful."  Miss 
Eccles  was  on  the  staff  of  several  of  the  foremost 
London  journals,  and  was  an  occasional  con- 
tributor to  the  Nine'eenth  Century  and  other 
leading  reviews  and  magazines.  She  had  friends 
all  over  the  world,  by  whom  she  was  no  less 
esteemed  for  her  nobility  of  character  than 
admired  for  her  varied  talents.    R.  I.  P. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  book'!,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions   will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreig,n  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
Stales  wilt  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  iti  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"The    I.ittle     House    under    the    Hill."      Clara 
Mulholland.     75   cts. 

"The    Way    that   Ixads    to    God."      Abbd   Sau- 

dreau.     $1.50. 
"A  Conversion  and  a  Vocation."     90  cts. 
"Forgotten  Shrines."    Dom  Bede  Camm,  O.  S.  B. 
S6,  net, 

"Father  Tim."     Rosa  Mulholland.     90  cts. 


"Leaves  from  ,My  Liiary.     i»94-i^yo."     Kl.   kev. 

Abbot  Gasquet,  O.  S.  B.    75  cts. 
"History  of  Rome  and  the  Popes  in  the  Middle 

Ages,"   Hartmann  Orisar,  S.  J.   Vol.1.  S4.50. 
"None    Other    Gods."     Robert    Hu.i,'h    Benson, 

$1.50. 
"A  Diplomatist's  Wife   in  Japan."     Mrs.    Hugh 

Fraser.     50  cts. 
"The    Spirit  of  St.   Francis   de   Sales."     Bishop 

Camus.     .91.80,    net. 
"Cases     of     Conscience     for     English-Speaking 

Countries."      Rev.    Thomas    Slater,     S.     J. 

Vol.  I.    $1.75,  net. 

"Francisco    Ferrer."     Rev.    John   Ryan,    D,    D. 

15  cts. 
"The  Contemplative  Life,"    A  Carthusian  Monk. 

75  cts,,  net, 
"The   Heart   of   the   Gospel,"     Rev.    Francis   P, 

Donnelly,  S,  J.     56  cts, 
"A    Soggarth's    Last    Verses."      Rev.    Matthew 

Russell,   S.   J,     50  cts, 
"The  Beauty  and  Truth  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

Von   Hurter — Jones.     Si. 25. 
"Cloister  Chords."    Sister  M.  Fides  Shepperson. 

50  cts. 
"The  Social  Value  of  the  Gospel,"     Abbe  Gar- 

riguet,    Si. 
"  Processionale  Romanum."     55  cts, 
"The  Children's  Charter,"     Mother   M,    Loyola, 

65  cts. 
"Ecclesiastical  Charts  for   the   Use  of  Clerics." 

35  cts. 
"Hero   Haunted,"     Rev.    Davi^    Bearne,    S,    J. 

75  cts.,  net, 
"The    Papacy    and    the    First    Councils    of    the 

Church,"  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Dolan.  75  cts.,  net. 
"Messages    of    Truth    in    Rhyme    and    Story." 

Rev.  T.  O'Reilly,  O.  P.    25  cts. 

Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Hbb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rt.  Rev.William  Gordon,  D,D,,  Bishop  of  Leeds; 
and  Rev,  T,  B.  Sullivan,  diocese  of   Sioux  City, 

Mr,  J,  G,  Young,  Mrs,  Arthur  Merril,  Mr. 
Malhias  Dougherty,  Mr.  Paul  A.  Fusz,  Jane  D. 
Pullis,  Mr.  James  Sheehan,  Mrs.  Mary  While, 
Mrs.  Michael  Enright,  Mr.  John  Clinton,  Mr. 
James  Downey,  Mr.  Henry  Imwallc,  Mr*.  Daniel 
Mclnery,  Mrs.  Anna  Foster,  Mr.  Michael  Byrne, 
Mr.  John  Barton,  Mrs.  Dominic  Corrigan,  Mr. 
James  Fraser,  and  Mrs,  Mary  Jennings. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they  rest 
in  peace!    Amen.     (300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.      ST.  LUK^,  I.,  48. 
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Sonnet. 

by  vittoria  co!,onn.\.    tr.\nsl-\tixd  by  j.a.mes 
■gi,.\ssford. 

1  F  those  delights  which  from  the  Hving  well 
Above  are  dropped  into  the  heart  contrite, 
Were  also  visible,  and  others  might 

See  what  great  peace  with  love  divine  can  dwell, 

Perhaps  it  would  be  then  less  hard  to  tell 
Why  fame  and  fortune  have  been  counted  light ; 
And  how  the  wisest  men,  transported  quite, 

Would  take  their  cross  and  seek  the  mountain  cell; 

Finding  that  death  sweet  life,  and  not  alone 
In  prospect,  but  now  also,  while  the  blind, 
Deluded  world  f»om  shadows  will  not  cease. 

When  the  awakened  soul  to  Ood  has  -flown, 
With  humble  will  to  what  He  wills  inclined. 
Then  outward  war  to  such  is  inward  ]>eace. 


Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel. 


BY    DOM    MICH.\EI,    B.'KRRETT,  O.   S.   B. 


^  • 

/X||r  NNUMERABLE  are  the  Biblical 
Wfljl  memories  which  cluster  around  the 
LFJ)  lofty  heights  of  "Carmel  of  the 
Sea," — that  beautiful  mountain 
which  rises  at  its  highest  point  to 
some  1780  feet  above  the  Mediterranean, 
on  the  western  coast  of  Palestine.  It 
served  as  a  type  of  fruitfulness  and  loveli- 
ness, and  deservedly  so;  for  its  name,  sig- 
nifying in  Jiebrew  "garden,"  or  "planted 
vineyard,"  is  still  borne  out  by  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  its  wooded  dales 
in   flowers  of  brilliant    hues   and    verdant 


shrubs  and  plants.  "Thy  head  is  like 
Carmel.  .  .  .  How  beautiful  art  thou,  and 
how  comely!"  is  the  description  of  the 
Spouse  in  the  inspired  Canticle.  Isaias 
alludes  to  the  typical  beauties  of  Carmel 
and  Sharon.  Amos  laments:  "The  beauti- 
ful places  of  the  shepherds  have  mourned, 
and  the  top  of  Carmel  is  withered." 

But  that  which  has  given  to  Mount 
Carmel  its  lasting  renown  is  the  sojourn 
upon  it  of  the  great  Prophet  Elias,  and 
the  wonders  he  there  worked  by  his 
prayers.  It  was  on  Carmel  that  fire 
descended  from  heaven  to  .  consume  his 
sacrifice,  thus  at  the  same  time  manifest- 
ing the  power  of  the  One  God  and  con- 
founding the  worshippers  of  Baal.  From 
its  heights  the  servant  of  Elias  beheld,  in 
answer  to  the  protracted  prayer  of  the 
man  of  God,  the  "little  cloud"  arising 
out  of  the  sea,  as  large  as  the  palm  of  a 
man's  hand;  it  was  the  announcement  of 
the  coming  of  the  long-desired  rain,  after 
three  years  of  famine  and  drought. 

The  inemory  of  the  great  prophet  pro- 
cured for  Carmel,  in  the  language  of  the 
neighboring  people,  the  title  of  Djebel 
Mar  Elias  ("Mountain  of  St.  Elias"); 
and  his  reputed  grotto,  still  used  as  a 
mosque  by  the  Mussulmans,  is  dedicated 
to  El  Khodr  ("The  living  one"),  as  they 
designate  the  prophet.  It  has  been  stated 
with  much  show  of  truth  that  from  the 
far-off  days  of  Elias,  EHseus,  and  the 
"sons  of  the  prophets,"  the  solitudes  of 
Carmel  have  been  a  favorite  resort  for 
recluses.  However  this  may  be,  it 
tain  that  there  were  Christian 
living  on  the   mountain    at  a 
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date.  Express  mention  is  made,  as  far 
back  as  the  sixth  century,  of  a  monastery 
there,  dedicated  to  Eliseus  the  prophet. 

Though  there  are  records  of  earlier 
hermits  and  cenobites  upon  Carmel  and 
round  about  it,  the  CarmeHte  monks,  who 
claim  Elias  as  their  father  and  founder, 
as  his  statue  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome 
testifies,  are  generally  reputed  to  have 
been  formed  into  a  distinct  religious  Order 
about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
to  have  received  their  first  Rule  from 
Albert,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  about 
I2I2,  at  the  petition  of  St.  Brocard,  their 
superior  at  the  time.  The  holy  lives  of  the 
monks  attracted  many  disciples.  Froni 
Carmel  the  Order  was  soon  extended  to 
Europe,  the  Crusaders  bringing  back  mem- 
bers to  found  houses  in  other  countries. 
The  first  of  the.se  foundations  is  said  to 
have  been  in  England,  in  which  the  Order 
was  especially  to  flouri.sh  in  after  ages. 

Simon,  a  Kentish  recluse,  who  obtained 
the  surname  of  Stock  because  he  had 
taken  as  his  dwelling  the  hollow  stock, 
or  trunk,  of  a  large  oak  tree,  joined  the 
recently  arrived  Carmelites  in  1212,  after 
twenty  years  of  eremitical  life.  He  rose 
to  great  distinction  in  the  Order;  and 
after  spending  six  years  in  Palestine,  where 
his  grotto  on  Mount  Carmel  is  still  pointed 
out,  became  eventually  General  of  the 
Carmelites  in   1245. 

The  cloud  which  appeared  in  the  sky 
over  Mount  Carmel,  in  response  to  the 
prayer  of  Elias,  has  been  regarded  by 
some  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  as  a 
tpye  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  bore  within 
her,  as  a  cloud  contains  water,  the  abun- 
dance of  every  grace.  A  tradition  that 
some  kind  of  revelation  of  the  dignity  of 
the  coming  Mother  of  God  was  made  to 
the  prophet,  is  cherished  by  the  Carmelite 
Order.  Whether  this  be  accepted  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Carmelites  have 
ever  had  a  special  devotion  to  Mary. 
They  claim  to  have  borne  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  Christianity  the  title  of  "  Brothers 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin."  The  chapel  of 
Our  Lady,  belonging  to  the  "  Latin  hermits 


called  the  Brothers  of  Carmel,"  is  men- 
tioned by  a  writer  of  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  and  whenever,  during 
the  vicissitudes  of  their  history,  the  monks 
have  regained  a  footing  on  the  sacred 
mountain,  after  many  dispersions  by  the 
Mussulmans,  they  have  always  dedicated 
to  Mary  their  monastery  and  church. 

It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  St. 
Simon  Stock  should  not  only  cherish  a 
fervent  devotion  to  Our  Lady  in  his 
own  heart,  but  should  endeavor  to  spread 
it  abroad.  After  his  elevation  to  the 
generalship  of  his  Order,  he  was  praying 
one  day  to  his  Heavenly  Patroness  for  a 
visible  sign  of  her  favor,  and  received  at 
her  hands  in  a  vision  vouchsafed  to  him, 
as  Carmelite  tradition  maintains,  the 
sacred  badge  of  the  Scapular,  which  she 
desired  should  be  worn  by  all  her  devout 
clients  as  a  symbol  of  their  association 
with  the  Carmelite  Order,  regarded  by  her 
with  particular  affection.  The  Scapular, 
it  may  be  remarked,  forms  a  portion  of 
the  recognized  habit  of  all  the  older 
Orders  of  monks  and  friars.  St.  Benedict 
prescribes  it  in  his  Rule  (written  in 
the  sixth  century)  as  the  working  dress 
of  his  monks.  Originally  it  was  a  kind 
of  blouse  reaching  to  the  knees,  having 
holes  for  the  arms,  but  no  sleeves,  and 
with  a  hood  attached.  With  the  ancient 
monks  it  replaced,  during  manual  labor 
in  the  fields  and  elsewhere,  the  cuculla, 
or  cowl,  a  more  ample  garment  with 
large  sleeves  and  a  hood,  which  consti- 
tuted the  monk's  full-dress  costume.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
scapulm  (the  shoulders),  because  the 
garment  depended  from  the  shoulders. 
In  later  ages,  its  form  became  changed 
into  a  long,  broad  strip  falling  over  the 
tunic  before  and  behind,  and  connected 
over  each  shoulder. 

The  bestowal  of  the  Carmelite  Scapular 
upon  any  one  is  really  giving  to  the  person 
in  c|uestion  a  portion  of  the  religious  habit 
of  the  Order,  and  marks  such  a  one  as 
an  associate.  This  was  evidently  the 
purpose  St.  Simon  had  in  view  in  clothing 
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devout  Christians  with  the  Scapularj 
and  the  same  idea  is  apparent  in  a  la{?r 
age,  in  the  fortnal  institution  of  the 
Confraternity, —  whose  very  name,  be  it 
remarked,  designates  an  association  of 
frahes  in  a  brotherhood.  The  fact  is 
shown  also  in  the  formula  used  in  ad- 
mitting a  member  to  the  Confraternity. 
"Sanctify  this  habit,  which,  for  love  of 
Thee  and  of  Thy  Virgin  Mother  of  Mount 
Carmel,  thy  servant  is  to  wear,"  is  the 
prayer  by  which  the  Scapular  is  blessed. 
"Receive  this  blessed  habit,"  says  the 
priest  who  imposes  it  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  person  in  question;  then,  in  con- 
clusion, the  new  confrater  is  formally 
admitted  to  a  share  in  all  the  spiritual 
goods  of  the  Order. 

The  devotion  set  on  foot  by  St.  Simon 
Stock  has  increased  throughout  the  cen- 
turies that  have  passed.  The  Scapular  of 
Mount  Carmel  is  now  one  of  the  most 
popular  means  of  expressing  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  of  obtaining  a 
greater  share  in  her  intercession.  The 
wearing  of  the  Scapular,  which  St.  Simon 
first  inculcated,  became  in  course  of  time 
the  outward  sign  of  special  dedication 
to  the  honor  of  the  Mother  of  God; 
people  of  every  rank  and  degree  hastened 
to  clothe  themselves  with  the  livery  of 
the  clients  of  Mary,  and  the  Church 
expressed  her  solemn  approbation  by 
granting  rich  indulgences  to  the  Confra- 
ternity which  eventually  came  into  being. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  dwell 
upon  the  blessings  and  privileges  of  the 
Confraternity  in  question.  It  might  seem, 
at  first  sight,  beyond  our  scope  to  speak 
of  it  at  all,  if  a  little  reflection  did  not 
show  that  the  feast  of  which  we  are  treat- 
ing originated  from  the  devotion  to  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  which  has  grown 
up  through  the  ages,  and  of  which  the 
Scapular  is  the  outward  token.  The  feast 
is  a  solemn  expression  of  the  gratitude  due 
to  Mary  for  all  the  favors  for  which  the 
Christian  world  has  to  thank  her,  especially 
those  which  spring  from  association  with 
her  beloved  Order  of  Mount  Carmel. 


Carmelite  tradition  has  preserved  the 
i6th  of  July  as  the  actual  date  of  the 
apparition  of  Our  Lady  to  St.  Simon 
Stock.  Since  the  year  i.'^Sy,  or  thereabouts 
(a  little  more  than  a  century  after  the 
event),  a  feast  has  been  annually  cele- 
brated in  honor  of  Our  Lady  by  the  Order 
which  has  always  regarded  her  as  its 
heavenl)'  Patroness  and  Protectress.  Pope 
Sixtus  v.,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  gave 
to  it  official  approbation. 

The  festival  (or  "Commemoration,"  as 
it  is  officially  styled)  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmel  gradually  extended  to  various 
dioceses  and  countries.  Spain  began  to 
observe  it  in  1674;  Austria  followed  in 
1675;  Portugal  received  it  in  1679.  When 
in  1725  it  was  adopted  in  the  Papal  States, 
it  was  certain  to  be  extended  before  long 
to  the  Church  Universal.  This,  in  fact, 
happened  a  year  later,  when  Pope  Benedict 
XIII.  placed  it  upon  the  general  calendar. 
It  remained  for  Leo  XIII.  to  add  the 
finishing  touch  to  this  solemn  Commemo- 
ration, by  extending  to  it  the  distinguished 
privilege  of  the  Portiuncula  Indulgence, 
hitherto  peculiar  to  the  Franciscan  feast 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels.  By  this 
privilege  the  faithful  may  gain  a  plenary 
indulgence  for  each  visit  made  to  a  Car- 
melite church  on  the  i6th  of  July,  after 
confession  and  Holy  Communion,  if  they 
pray  there  for  some  space  of  tirrie  for  the 
Pope's  intentions. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  turn  now  to 
the  liturgy  proper  to  the  feast  we  are  con- 
sidering. Although  much  of  it  is  taken 
from  what  is  known  as  the  Commune,  or 
common  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  there 
is  often  a  striking  appropriateness,  even  in 
such  portions,  which  is  worthy  of  remark; 
other  portions  are  peculiar  to  the  feast. 

The  Vesper  and  Lauds  antiphons  are 
from  the  Commtme.  As  these  were  ex- 
plained in  the  article  on  the  feast  of  Our 
Lady  Help  of  Christians,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  here  what  was  there  said. 

The  Cnpitulum  refers  to  the  eternal 
predestination  of  Mary :  "  From  the 
beginning,    and    before   the   world,   was   I 
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created,  and  unto  the  world  to  come  I 
shall  not  cease  to  be,  and  in  the  holy 
dwelling-place  I  have  ministered  before 
Him."  All  ages  have  had  an  interest  in 
Mary,  —  those  which  preceded  her,  in 
announcing  her  coming;  those  after  her, 
in  honoring  and  loving  her.  In  recalling 
the  universal  expectation  of  her  birth 
into  the  world,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
Carmelite  tradition  of  the  prophetic  vision 
of  the  future  Mother  of  God  vouchsafed 
to  the  Prophet  Elias,  and  of  his  longing 
expectation  of  her  advent. 

The  Vesper  hymn  is  the  beautiful  Ave 
Maris  Stella;  it  is  familiar  to  all  Catholics 
under  its  English  form: 

Hail,  thou  Star,  of  Ocean,  portal  of  the  sky, 
Ever-Virgin  Mother  of  the  Lord  most   High! 

How  brightly  shone  that  Star  from  the 
heights  of  Carmel,  over  the  sea  that  washes 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  during  those 
centuries  which  witnessed  the  loving 
honor  paid  to  Mary  by  her  faithful 
Brothers  of  Carmel!  Though  dimmed  by 
the  mists  of  schism  and  error  which  so 
sadly  shroud  the  glory  of  the  Church  in 
that  holiest  of  lands,  that  Star  has  not 
ceased  to  shine  from  Carmel.  In  the  fine 
Carmelite  convent  still  enthroned  upon 
the  sacred  mountain,  reverent  honor  is 
daily  paid  as  of  yore  to  her  whom  the 
Order  cherishes  with  undying  love. 

The  Collect  used  in  Mass  and  Office  is 
proper  to  the  festival;  "O  God,  who  hast 
honored  the  Carmelite  Order  with  the 
particular  title  of  the  Most  Blessed  Mary, 
ever  Virgin,  and  Thy  Mother,  mercifully 
grant  that,  protected  by  her  prayers, 
whose  cojnmemoration  we  this  day  cele- 
brate with  a  solemn  Office,  we  may  deserve 
to  arrive  at  joys  everlasting!" 

The  antiphon  to  the  Magnificat  is  one 
frequently  occurring  on  minor  feasts  of 
Our  Lady:  "  Holy  Mary,  succor  the  miser- 
able, help  the  faint-hearted,  comfort  those 
who  weep,  pray  for  the  people,  plead  for 
the  clergy,  intercede  for  women  dedicated 
to  God;  may  all  who  celebrate  thy  solemn 
commemoration   experience   thy   help." 

For  the  second  Vespers  of  the  Feast  a 


proper  antiphon  is  provided.  It  applies 
to  Our  Lady  in  a  mystical  sense  the  glories 
and  beauties  of  Mount  Carmel  and  the 
other  noted  charms  of  Palestine — Lebanon 
and  Sharon.  "The  glory  of  Libanus  is 
given  to  her;  the  beauty  of  Carmel  and 
Sharon."  Lebanon,  the  mighty  mountain, 
is  the  type  of  grandeur  and  power;  Carmel 
and  the  Vale  of  Sharon — the  former  bright 
with  flowers  and  verdure,  the  latter 
traditional  for  its  fertility — are  figures  of 
Mary's  abundant  graces,  and  of  her  ability 
to  enrich  her  clients  in  their  need. 

In  the  Mass,  the  Introit  is  that  already 
explained  when  treating  of  the  feast  of 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succor.  The 
Lesson  in  place  of  Epistle,  as  well  as  the 
Offertory  Verse,  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  same  feast.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  however,  we  may  notice  a  peculiar 
appropriateness  to  the  present  festival. 
"As  the  vine,  I  have  brought  forth  a 
pleasant  odor."  All  who  are  engrafted  into 
this  vine  by  becoming  associated  to  Our 
Lady's  Confraternity,  being  closely  united 
with  her,  draw  from  that  union  the  sweet 
odor  of  many  graces.  "  I  am  the  Mother 
of  fair  love  and  of  fear  and  of  knowledge 
and  of  holy  hope.  In  me  is  all  grace  of 
the  way  and  of  the  truth.  In  me  is  all 
hope  of  life  and  of  virtue."  She,  the 
Mother  of  her  children,  distributes  to 
them  the  spiritual  treasures  which  help 
them  to  draw  nearer  to  God. 

The  Gradual  is  that  appointed  for  the 
festival  of  Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians, 
and  has  been  already  explained.  The 
Alleluia  verse  is  proper:  "Through  thee, 
O  Immaculate  Virgin,  life  which  had  been 
lost  was  given  to  us;  who  didst  receive 
progeny  from  heaven,  and  didst  bring 
forth  for  the  world  a  Saviour." 

The  Gospel  is  that  short  one,  used"  on 
many  of  Our  Lady's  feasts,  and  recounts 
the  words  of  "a  certain  woman  from  the 
crowd"  with  regard  to  the  blessedness 
of  Mary  Mother.  Those  praises  are  now 
echoed  throughout  the  Christian  world. 
The  blessedness  pronounced  by  Our  Lord 
on  all  "who 'hear  the  word  of  God  and 
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keep  it"  is  shared  by  those  who  obey  the 
parting  word  of  Jesus  on  the  Cross,  and 
accept  in  a  special  sense  His  Holy  Mother 
as  their  own,  by  the  close  union  of  the 
Confraternity  of  the  Scapular. 

The  Communion  verse  is  special  to  this 
feast:  "O  Mary,  most  worthy  Queen  of 
the  world,  ever  Virgin,  intercede  for  our 
peace  and  salvation,  who  didst  bring 
forth  Christ  our  Lord,  the  Saviour  of  all 
mankind!"  It  will  be  noticed  here,  as 
in  all  the  festivals  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
that  after  Communion  the  liturgy  naturally 
turns  upon  the  divine  maternity  of  Mary; 
for  the  nourishment  just  imparted  to  our 
souls  through  the  reception  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
is  the  prominent  thought  placed  before 
our  minds.  Yet,  since  Mary  gave  to  us 
that  sacred  humanity,  we  can  not  lose 
j.ight  of  her  in  our  worship  of  her  Blessed 
S(m.  Therefore,  while  we  adore  the  Son 
within  us,  we  beg  the  prayers  of  the 
Mother,  that  peace  and  salvation  may  be 
ours, — peace  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil 
of  the  world,  and  salvation  at  the  last. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  Post- 
Communion  Collect  once  more  asks  for 
Our  Lady's  continual  help:  "We  beseech 
thee,  O  Lord,  that  the  venerable  inter- 
cession of  thy  glorious  Mother  Mary, 
ever  a  Virgin,  may  assist  us;  that  it  may 
mercifully  unite  us  in  concord,  whom  it 
has  loaded  with  perpetual  benefits!"  In 
the  concluding  words  is  an  apparent 
allusion  to  the  Confraternity  to  which 
is  chiefly  owing  the  institution  of  this 
solemn  commemoration.  Through  it  the 
Christian  world  has  undoubtedly  reaped 
innumerable  blessings  and  graces.  The 
mystic  Carmel,  like  the  fertile  mountain 
so  often  celebrated  in  inspired  canticle 
and  prophecy,  has  been  to  men  "the 
garden  of  God"  in  the  midst  of  the  desert 
of  the  world;  to  it  we  may  adapt  those 
words  of  the  Lesson  of  the  Mass:  "Come 
over  to  me,  all  ye  that  desire  me,  and  be 
filled  with  my  fruits;  for  my  spirit  is 
sweet  above  honey.  .  .  .  They  that  work 
by  me  shall  not  sin," 
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III. — A  Misunderstanding. 

/^T  seven  o'clock  next  morning,  the 
Y  survey  party  started  from  Shanghai 
Jack's  hotel  for  its  first  day's  work. 
At  the  yamen,  or  official  residence  of  the 
portly  gentleman  who  held  the  post  of 
tao-tai  or  magistrate  and  governor  of 
Cheng-foo,  and  at  other  places  of  public 
resort  in  the  town,  had  been  posted  a 
proclamation  warning  all  whom  it  might 
concern  that  the  Europeans  were  not  to 
be  molested  or  obstructed  in  their  work, 
which  was  being  done  by  the  order  of  the 
Emperor,  the  Son  of  Heaven,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  his  good  subjects  of  the  tov/n 
of  Cheng-foo,  and  the  province  and  the 
Empire  generally.  Terrible  penalties  were 
threatened  against  all  who  might  neglect 
this    order. 

As  a  further  precaution,  one  of  the 
guards  of  the  yamen  accompanied  the 
party.  He  was  a  smiling,  good-humored- 
looking  man,  whose  stout  person  told 
more  of  high  living  than  hard  exercise. 
On  the  breast  of  his  blue  robe  was  sewn 
a  round  patch  of  white  stuff  inscribed 
with  characters  denoting  his  official  posi- 
tion, and  it  stood  out  like  a  bull's-eye 
on  a  target.  He  had  a  copy  of  the  proc- 
lamation stuck  in  a  roll  in  his  girdle, 
and  to  support  this  written  authority  he 
carried  a  formidable  club 

Under  his  protection  went  the  two 
Belgians,  in  an  easy  white  worl^ing  kit 
and  sun  helmets.  They  were  followed  by 
their  native  clerk,  who  also  acted  as  their 
interpreter;  and  by  a  porter,  who  carried 
the  plane  table  and  its  tripod  stand,  a 
surveyor's  chain,  and  a  bundle  of  canes 
with  little  red  flags  attached  to  them,  to 
mark  out  points  in  the  survey  not  defined 
by  some  existing  object.  Men  and  women 
stared  at  them.  Boys,  always  ready  for 
a  new  excitement,  followed  them,  till 
Wtimed  off  and  threfitened  by  the  escort. 
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They  passed  out  of  the  town  and  up  the 
hill  by  the  English  mission  station. 

"We  shall  see  her  again  to-night,"  said 
Lebrun,  half  to  himself,  half  to  his  friend, 
as  they  passed  the  house.  The  more 
phlegmatic  and  practical  Fleming  replied 
with  a  remark  that  there  was  a  lot  to 
be  done  before  they  could  think  of  the 
evening's  recreation. 

He  was  in  command  of  the  party,  and 
he  went  more  than  half  a  mile  beyond  the 
house  before  he  halted.  There  the  road, 
a  narrow  causeway  of  flat,  ill-jointed 
stones,  after  a  slight  descent  from  the 
hilltop  and  a  sharp  turn,  ran  fairly  level 
and  quite  straight  for  a  mile  to  the  east- 
ward. It  was  slightly  above  the  millet 
fields  on  each  side,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  open  ditches.  Here  and 
there  a  side  road,  little  better  than  a 
beaten  footpath,  led  to  an  isolated  farm. 
Farther  off,  the  tall  pagoda  of  a  village 
rose  from  a  clump  of  trees. 

"  We  can-  make  the  start  here  for  our 
first  rough  survey,"  said  De  Visser.  "  I 
think  we  had  better  measure  off  a  short 
base  —  say  a  kilometre  —  along  the  road, 
and  then  lay  off  some  leading  points  from 
the  end  stations.  We  can  set  the  table 
here,  and  I  will  start  the  drawing.  You 
will  take  the  clerk  with  you  and  measure 
off  the  base  line." 

"  Parfaitcmeni, — quite  so!"  said  Lebrun, 
who  had   rolled  and  lighted  a  cigarette. 

The  native  assistant  was  already  setting 
up  the  plane  table,  and  De  Visser  took 
out  the  compass  needle  in  its  long  narrow 
case  and  laid  it,  with  his  pencils,  on  the 
paper.  The  table  had  been  set  on  its 
tripod  on  a  broad  stone  beside  the  road. 
De  Visser  drove  one  of  the  canes  with  its 
fluttering  red  (lag  into  the  ground  beside 
the  stone.  Lebrun  took  the  chain,  and 
from  this  mark  began  to  measure  forward 
along  the  road,  with  the  help  of  the  trained 
native  clerk.  The  envoy  of  the  vamen 
went  with  them,  marching  *a  little  in 
advance  of  the  leading  man,  and  turning 
to  stare  at  the  strange  operations  of  the 
white  survevor. 


De  Visser  was  left  alone  with  the  porter, 
who  squatted  by  the  roadside  and  began 
to  doze.  The  Fleming  was  smoking  the 
comforting  cigarette,  while  he  took  sights 
on  every  prominent  object  in  view,  and 
marked  off  their  exact  directions  with 
lightly  ruled  pencil  lines  and  brief  notes. 

He  was  so  absorbed  in  his  work  that 
he  hardly  noticed  that  first  two,  then 
half  a  dozen  more  of  the  peasants  who 
were  working  in  the  fields,  were  coming 
toward  him.  He  paid  no  attention  to 
them  until  they  gathered  round  him,  and 
unconsciously  checked  his  progress  by 
getting  in  front  of  him  as  he  took  a  sight, 
and  obstructing  his  view  of  the  object 
whose  direction  he  wanted  to  fix.  They 
were  talking  together,  and  staring  wide- 
eyed  at  the  spider's  web  of  lines  drawn 
on  the  paper,  and  the  long  needle  flickering 
in  its  glass-topped  case.  Only  when  he 
had  asked  them  in  French  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  and  then  suddenly  realized 
that  he  could  not  speak  Chinese,  and 
that  the  dozing  porter  Was  no  interpreter, 
did  he  perceive  the  embarrassment  of 
his  position. 

He  had,  however,  fixed  more  than  a 
dozen  points  already.  This  would  do  for 
a  beginning.  He  folded  up  the  table, 
shouldered  it,  shook  up  the  sleepy  porter, 
and  began  to  stride  after  Lebrun,  who 
had  covered  more  than  half  the  distance 
to  be  measured.  The  peasants  followed 
him  in  a  cluster,  anxious  to  see  more  of 
these  interesting  and  mysterious  proceed- 
ings. One  of  them  pulled  up  the  cane 
and  flag  that  marked  the  starting  point, 
waved  it  in  the  air,  and  then  shouldered 
it  as  if  he  were  a  standard  bearer.  The 
rest  laughed  with  an  amused  chuckle  of 
delight  at  the  good  joke. 

De  Vi.sser,  with  a  muttered  exclama- 
tion of  annoyance,  handed  his  load  t<5  the 
porter,  recaptured  the  little  standard, 
and  set  it  up  again  by  the  roadside.  As 
he  turned  away,  another  mirthful  China- 
man pulled  it  up  and  began  strutting 
along  the  road,  waving  it  bannerwise.  It 
was  awkward  not  to  be  able  to  explain 
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to  these  uninvited  attendants  of  his  work 
that  they  were  a  bit  of  a  nuisance. 

But  De  Visser  was  a  cool-headed  fellow, 
and  saw  that  to  insist  on  their  giving 
up  the  flag  again  might  lead  to  a  quarrel. 
"One  must  be  patient  with  children  and 
fools,"  he  said  to  himself;  and  he  bent 
down,  took  out  his  knife  and  scratched  a 
triangle  on  the  broad  stone  that  marked 
the  position  of  the  table  and  the  beginning 
of  his  base.  Then  he  walked  after  Lebrun 
and  his  companions,  preceded  by  the 
flag-bearer,  and  surrounded  by  the  rest 
of  the  country  folk.  "It's  a  worry,"  he 
thought;  "but  what  a  comic  picture  it 
would  be  if  one  had  a  snapshot  of  it!" 

He  soon  caught  up  with  Lebrun;  for 
not  only  was  his  comrade  delayed  by  his 
chainwork,  but  the  narrow  road  had  been 
temporarily  blocked  by  a  creaking  bullock 
cart,  with  solid  wooden  wheels,  laden 
with  vegetables  for  Cheng-foo  market. 
The  carter  had  developed  a  sudden  interest 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  helmeted  men 
on  the  road,  and  had  pulled  his  cart 
across  it  and  walked  on  to  have  a  closer 
look  at  Lebrun.  The  man  from  the 
yamen — the  "gendarme,"  as  the  Belgians 
jokingly  called  him — was  giving  an  expla- 
nation to  the  farmer,  and  had  unrolled 
the  proclamation.  Half  a  dozen  more 
peasants,  with  weeding  hoes  in  their 
hands,  had  come  in  from  the  fields  and 
formed  a  listening  group.  De  Visser's 
uninvited  party  joined  them.  The  road 
was  the  scene  of  an .  improvised  open-air 
meeting. 

"  Tell  those  jokers  to  clear  the  way,  and 
go  about  their  confounded  business,"  said 
Lebrun  to  the  interpreter. 

The  standard-bearer  had  come  up,  and 
in  a  new  fit  of  jesting  began  to  wave  his 
little  red  flag  ovet  Lebrun's  head.  The 
Brussels  man  had  not  the  patience  and 
coolness  of  his  chief:  he  caught  the  cane 
and  tried  to  jerk  it  out  of  the  man's 
hands.  It  was  an  unlucky  movement. 
The  Chinam.an,  still  holding  the  slender 
flagstaff  with  his  left,  caught  Lebrun's 
wrist  with  his  right.    The  two  men  were 


in  a  moment  locked  in  a  struggle;  and, 
though  the  Belgian  was  wiry  and  athletic, 
the  Chinaman  was  the  stronger  of  the  two. 
Lebrun  felt  that  his  wrist  was  being 
crushed  in  his  adversary's  grip,  and  that 
he  was  being  pulled  off  his  feet.  But  in 
his  student  days  at  Brussels  he  had  been 
a  votary  of  Le  Boxe;  and,  getting  his 
left  hand  free,  shot  it  up  with  lightning 
swiftness,  crash  on  to  the  point  of  his 
opponent's  lower  jaw.  The  Chinaman  let 
go  his  hold  and  collapsed  in  a  heap  on 
the  pavement. 

Lebrun  felt  the  momentary  exultation 
of  victory,  De  Visser  was  ready  enough 
for  a  fight,  if  fight  must  be;  but,  less 
excitable  than  his  friend,  he  saw  at  once 
the  endless  trouble  that  might  be  the 
outcome  of  a  conflict  with  the  people. 
It  might  wreck  the  whole  enterprise  on 
which  they  were  engaged.  But  how  was 
it  to  be  averted  now?  There  was  the 
difficulty  that  he  could  not  say  a  word 
to  make  the  crowd  understand  him. 
He  could  only  commvmicate  with  them 
through  the  native  clerk,  who,  he  could 
see  at  a  glance,  was  terrified  by  the  very 
threat  of  a  disturbance,  and  not  likely 
to  speak  in  a  way  that  would  impress 
the  crowd  with  any  other  idea  than  that 
the  white  men  were  afraid  of  them. 

The  fallen  man  was  being  set  on  his 
feet  by  friends,  and  was  staring  about 
him  in  a  half-dazed  condition.  The  rest 
were  vociferating  unintelligible  words, 
shaking  their  fists,  flourishing  hoes  and 
forks, — evidently  working  themselves  up 
into  riotous  excitement  in  their  anger 
at  what  they  thought  'to  be  an  attack  on 
their  leader.  Others  came  running  from 
the  fields;  and  from  the  direction  of  the 
town  two  men  came  up  and  inquired  of 
the  countrymen  what  was  the  matter. 

De  Visser  set  his  back  against  the  cart, 
called  Lebrun  to  stand  near  him,  pulled 
the  trembling  interpreter  to  his  side,  and 
told  him  to  make  the  tao-tai's  man  inter- 
fere and  show  the  proclamation.  Then 
he  faced  the  semicircle  of  hostile  men 
that   closed    in   nearer   to   him.     Looking 
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over  their  heads,  he  could  see  that  coming 
along  the  road  from  the  town  were  two 
coolies,  carrying  a  light  palanquin,  in 
which  sat  a  man  in  a  blue  robe,  with  a 
bright  button  shining  on  the  top  of  his 
round  cap.  It  must  be  an  official  from 
the  yamen,  he  thought;  and  he  hoped 
that,  if  peace  could  be  kept  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  interference  of  the  magis- 
trate's representative  would  save  the 
situation. 

The  gendarme  had  laid  his  club  on 
the  cart  and  was  solemnly  unfolding  the 
proclamation.  He  called  for  silence.  But 
before  he  could  get  the  crowd  to  listen 
to  him,  the  man  who  had  been  knocked 
down  had  recovered  from  the  shock,  and 
with  a  yell  rushed  at  lyebrun  again.  The 
Belgian  met  him  with  a  blow  irom  the 
shoulder  that  closed  one  of  his  eyes  and 
sent  him  staggering  back.  His  friends 
tried  to  rush  in  where  he  had  failed.  De 
Visser,  ignorant  of  the  art  of  Le  Boxe, 
but  a  practised  fencer  and  swordsman, 
caught  up  the  club  from  the  cart,  parried 
a  thrust  made  at  his  friend  with  a  pitch- 
fork, with  a  sharp  tap  on  the  head, 
knocked  down  the  man  who  held  it,  and 
then  with  a  circling  sweep  of  the  weapon 
cleared  a  space  and  made  the  crowd  shrink 
back.  The  interpreter  had  crept  on  all 
fours  under  the  cart.  The  gendarme  had 
burst  through  the  crowd  and  was  running 
toward  the  town,  calling  out  as  he  went 
that  he  was  going  for  help. 

The  two  Belgians  were  alone.  Numbers 
were  against  them;  but  both  thought  only 
of  making  as  good  a  fight  as  they  could, 
and  the  attacking  party  felt  a  timid 
respect  for  their  prowess.  The  crowd 
yelled,  brandished  their  weapons,  threw 
stones,  but  did  not  close.  One  of  them, 
armed  with  a  heavy  hoe,  crept  round  the 
cart  and  climbed  upon  it.  The  Europeans 
thought  only  of  the  crowd  in  front, 
and  De  Visser  hardly  realized  what  had 
happened  when  he  heard  a  crash  beside 
him  and  his  friend  collapsed  at  his  feet, 
with  his  helmet  smashed  and  blood  flowing 
from    his   head.    The    man    with    the   hoe 


had  knocked  Lebrun  down  from  behind. 
But  the  Fleming  was  a  fierce,  alert 
fighter,  now  ^hat  his  blood  was  up.  As 
the  man  on  the  cart  leaned  forward  to 
make  a  stroke  at  him,  he  sprang  on  the 
wheel  of  the  cart,  and  with  a  lightning 
sweep  of  the  club  sent  him  rolling  off  it. 
Then  he  dropped  to  the  ground  again  just 
in  time  to  stand  over  his  fallen  friend, 
and  use  his  weapon  to  parry  several  blows 
of  sticks  and  forks.  It  had  all  taken  only 
a  few  moments,  and  a  few  moments  more 
must  end  the  unequal  fight.  But  there 
was  help  at  hand. 

The  man  in  the  palanquin  had  jumped 
out  and  run  forward.  De  Visser  saw  him 
pulling  back  some  of  his  assailants.  He 
was  talking  to  them  in  Chinese  in  short, 
sharp  phrases  of  appeal  or  remonstrance. 
Some  shrank  back  before  him;  others 
he  hustled  out  of  his  way  with  an  easy 
effort  of  what  was  evidently  no  uncommon 
strength  of  arm.  In  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell  he  was  beside  De  Visser,  and 
astonished  him  by  saying  in  French: 

"Give  me  your  stick  or  put  it  down. 
The  fight  is  over.  You  are  safe  if  you  do 
what  I  tell  you." 

De  Visser  threw  the  club  down  and 
faced  the  crowd,  with  his  hands  dropped 
at  his  side.  He  looked  at  the  newcomer. 
The  sun-tanned  face,  even  with  the  long 
mustache  trimmed  in  Chinese  fashion, 
and  the  pointed  beard,  was  that  of  a 
European.    It  must  be  P^re  Gratien. 

The  newcomer  was  speaking  to  the 
crowd.  Only  later  De  Visser  learned  what 
he  said.  He  was  reminding  them  that  they 
were  disobeying  the  cojnmands  of  the 
Emperor,  and  the  precepts  of  their  own 
religion,  which  bade  them  be  kind  to 
strangers.  If  the  white  men  had  done  any 
wrong,  they  would  ha^  to  answer  for  it. 
But  if  they  were  injured,  those  who  were 
guilty  of  attacking  them  would  have  to 
sutler  for  it.  Let  the  crowd  go  away 
peacefully  now;  and  he  pledged  his  word 
that  he  would  use  his  influence  with  the 
tao-tai  to  save  any  of  them  from  being 
molested  for  what  they  had  done  already. 
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"If  you  touch  either  of  these  men,"  he 
said,  "you  will  have  to  kill  me  first.  But 
if  you  take  my  advice,  I  will  protect  you." 

"They  began  the  fight,"  said  one  of 
the  peasants  angrily. 

"Well,"  answered  Pere  Gratien,  "if 
that  is  so,  I  will  take  them  to  the  yamen. 
You  shall  go  with  me  and  tell  the  whole 
truth.  If  they  are  wrong,  they  will  suffer. 
If  you  are  mistaken  in  your  charge,  and 
it  was  you  who  began  it,  the  tao-tai  will 
be  very  severe  in  his  sentence.  Shall  we 
go,  or  is  it  better  to  make  peace?  Decide 
quickly;  for  see!  There  is  the  guard  of 
the  yamen  coming  over  the  hill." 

He  pointed  to  the  turn  of  the  road, 
where  it  descended  the  slope  of  the  long 
hill  that  shut  out  the  view  of  the  town. 
The  sun  flashed  on  the  broad  spears  of 
a  score  of  armed  men  from  the  yamen, 
whom  the  runaway  gendarme  was  bring- 
ing to  the  rescue. 

"It  is  peace,"  said  one  of  the  country- 
folk. "We  shall  go  away.  We  have  your 
promise  there  shall  be  no  pursuit?" 

"Yes:  go  at  once, — go  quickly,"  said 
Pere  Gratien. 

And  the  crowd  dispersed. 

De  Visser  grasped  Pere  Gratien's  hand. 

"You  have  saved  us,"  he  said.  "By 
what  good  luck  did  you  come  just  at  the 
right  moment?" 

"I  came  to  see  you  at  your  lodgings," 
answered  Pere  Gratien,  "and  I  was  told 
I  would  find  you  and  your  friend  at  work 
on  the  road.  So  I  came  on  in  my  litter. 
It  will  serve  now  to  take  your  wounded 
comrade  back  to  my  house.  There  is  a 
short  way  across  the  fields  over  the  hill 
on  the  right.    We  .shall  be  quickly  there." 

He  bent  down  and  bandaged  Lebrun's 
head  with  a  handkerchief,  called  up  his 
servants,  and  placed  him  on  the  litter. 
The  soldiers  had  meanwhile  come  up. 
He  vetoed  any  idea  of  their  trying  to 
make  arrests,  and  told  the  leader  of  the 
party  that  he  must  simply  escort  him 
and  the  Belgians  across  the  fields  by  the 
short  way  into  the  town.  He  promised 
to  report  to  the  tao-tai  that  the  prompt 


arrival  of  the  party  had  been  of^the 
utmost  service,  and  added  that  he  had 
given  his  word  that  there  should  be  no 
pursuit  of  the  peasants.  He  would  arrange 
everything  with  the  magistrate,  and  take 
care  that  the  chief  of  the  guard  and  his 
men  were  rewarded. 

Matters  having  been  thus  settled,  the 
party  began  its  march  toward  the  town 
by  a  beaten  track  through  the  fields  and 
over  the  hill.  Lebrun  was  still  insensible, 
but  Pere  Gratien  did  not  think  there  was 
more  than  a  nasty  scalp  wound.  Still,  any 
wound  in  the  head  may  prove  dangerous. 
The  sooner  he  was  in  a  cool  room  at  the 
Catholic  mission  station,  the  better. 

The  interpreter  followed  the  party.  He 
had  recovered  from  his  panic,  and  tried 
to  persuade  De  Visser  that  he  had  taken 
refuge  "under  the  cart  only  in  order  to 
secure  the  surveying  instruments  in  his 
charge  from  damage.  "See,  I  have  col- 
lected them  all.  Nothing  is  lost,  except 
a  few  of  the  arrows, — the  canes  with  the 
red  flags." 

De  Visser  told  him  he  had  something 
else  to  think  of  just  then.  He  walked 
beside  the  litter,  full  of  anxiety  for  his 
comrade.  It  was  a  relief  when,  as  they 
passed  through  the  narrow  lanes  of  the 
town,  they  were  in  shadow  from  the 
fierce  heat  of  the  sun.  It  was  still  better 
when  Lebrun  showed*  signs  of  returning 
consciou.sness,  and  when  at  last  he  was 
dozing  in  a  bed  in  Pere  Gratien's  own 
room,  with  his  wound  dressed,  and  a 
native  catechist,  with  some  experience  of 
sick  nursing,  sat  be.side  him,  fan  in,  hand, 
keeping  oflf  the  flies  and  maintaining  a 
current  of  cool  air. 

In  the  next  room,  P^re  Gratien  and 
De  Visser  talked  together.  The  Fleming 
was  telling  the  priest  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, in  order  that  he  might  draw  up 
his  report  to  the  tao-tai.  Both  agreed 
that,  so  far  as  possible,  the  affair  should 
be  hushed  up.  The  missionary  would 
try  to  persuade  the  magistrate  that  an 
amnesty  was  the  best  course;  for  it  would 
be  no  gain  to  have  a  blood  feud  between 
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the^survey     party     and     the     peasants. 

After  the  conference  Pere  Gratien  went 
to  see  his  patient  again.  When  he  came 
back  to  De  Visser  he  looked  anxious. 

"I  do  not  feel  quite  happy  about  our 
friend,"  he  said.  "  He  is  duller  than  I 
like.  It  is  not  sleep  now,  but  a  kind  of 
return  of  unconsciousness.  It  may  not 
be  so  small  a  matter  as  we  think.  There 
may  be  depression  of  the  bone  of  the  skull 
and  a  lesion  of  the  brain.  I  am  not  a 
skilled  practitioner.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
best  to  ask  the  pasteur,  Monsieur  Hen- 
derson, to  come  to  see  him.  He  is  an 
expert  physician  and  surgeon." 

"  I  know  him  already.  He  is  a  kind 
man  and  will  be  glad  to  come,"  said  De 
Visser.   "  I  will  take  your  message  to  him." 

So  while  P^re  Gratien  wrote  his  report 
for  the  tao-tai,  De  Visser  went  to  the 
English  house  on  the  hill  to  ask  Henderson 
to  come  to  a  consultation  at  the  Catholic 
mission  station,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
tell  the  true  story  of  what  had  happened. 
The  Hendersons  and  Miss  Kirby  were 
relieved  from  a  great  anxiety  by  the  news; 
for  the  report  had  just  reached  them  that 
the  two  Belgians  had  been  murdered  by 
a  mob  of  armed  men. 

(To  be  continued.) 


St.  Zita,  Patroness  of  Lucca. 


BY    MILDREIJ    P.\RTRIDGE. 


Rondel. 


BY    T.   A.   M. 


^f)\V  1  long  for  that  wondrous  singing, 
Voicing  chants  1  would  hear  again! 
Heaven  itself  seemed  to  open  when 

First  those  chants  to  my  ears  came  ringing. 

Fancy  still  htars  the  angels  bringing 
Heaven  to  earth,  e\en  now  as  I  hen; 

How  I  long  for  that  woiidroiis  singing. 
Voicing  chants  I   wonUl  hear  again! 

May  my  soul — as  its  flight  'tis  winging 
I'p  and  on,  past  mortal  ken, — 

Hear  the  celestial  harpers  stringing 
Chords  as  sweet,  in  a  great  "Amen!" 

How  I  long  for  that  wondrous  singing. 
Voicing  chants  I  would  hear  again! 


II. 


TT  is  superfluous  to  say  that  Zita  pos- 
■*~  sessed  a  tender  devotion  to  Our  Lady, 
an4  took  every  opportunity  of  honoring 
her;  nay,  we  read  that  she  could  not 
forbear  showing  peculiar  affection  and 
respect  for  any  one  possessing  the  name 
of  Mary.  On  one  occasion  it  chanced  that 
Zita,  in  company  with  a  friend,  went  to 
the  little  oratory  of  St.  James  at  Podio, 
close  to  Pisa;  and,  on  leaving,  she  pro- 
posed that  before  starting  homeward  they 
should  visit  San  Pietro  in  Grado,  a  church 
much  resorted  to  by  the  devout  folk  of 
the  district.  But  her  companion  objected 
that  if  they  did  so  they  would  not  reach 
Lucca  before  dark;  she,  therefore,  set  out 
on  her  return  journey,  whilst  Zita  con- 
tinued her  way  alone. 

Travellers  of  the  present  day,  who  have 
made  any  stay  at  Pisa,  may  perhaps 
have  gone  some  fine  afternoon  by  the 
steam-tram  to  the  little  watering-place 
of  Bocca  d'Arno,  and  must  then  have 
passed  quite  close  to  the  sanctuary  built 
to  mark  the  spot  where  St.  Peter,  coming 
from  Antioch  to  establish  his  See  at 
Rome,  first  touched  Italian  soil.  It  must 
be  rejnembered  that  the  coast,  as  it  now 
exists,  has  been  formed  by  alluvial  de- 
posits, and  that  the  ancient  estuary  of 
the  Amo,  with  the  harbor  of  Pisa,  was 
here.  The  ])resent  building  stands  on  the 
site  of  an  earlier  church;  it  dates  from 
the  tenth  century,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  beautiful  carving  of  the  capitals  on 
its  columns. 

Having  paid  her  devotions  to  St.  Peter, 
Zita  prepared  to  begin  the  long  walk  back, 
despite  the  entreaties  of  many  persons 
who  begged  her  to  pass  the  night  with 
them;  for  it  was  near  sunset,  and  the 
roads  were  by  no  means  safe.  As  she  wa.s 
crossing    Monte    Ptsano,    that    hill    which. 
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Dante*  tells  us,  prevents  the  Pisans  from 
beholding  Lucca,  a  hermit,  who  dwelt  in 
a  cave  on  one  of  the  mountain  slopes, 
and  was  astonished  at  seeing  a  solitary 
woman  so  late,  accosted  her  kindly,  and 
strove  to  dissuade  her  from  continuing 
her  journey,  saying  that  she  might  fall 
into  the  hands  of  robbers.  But  Zita  had 
no  fear,  and  indeed  she  possessed  nothing 
that  could  excite  the  cupidity  of  any  thief. 

On  she  went,  through  the  beautiful 
Italian  night;  and  as  the  first  streaks  of 
dawn  appeared  in  the  sky,  she  sat  down 
by  the  side  of  a  little  stream,  bathed  her 
face,  and  drank  some  of  the  water.  What 
were  her  thoughts  the  while?  Were  they 
with  Mary  in  the  hill-country  of  Judea? 
We  do  not  know;  but  as  she  was  resting, 
a  woman  of  noble  and  dignified  appear- 
ance approached,  and,  addressing  her  in 
courteous  and  gentle  words,  asked  if  she 
were  going  to  Lucca,  as  in  that  case  they 
might  as  well  walk  together.  Zita  gladly 
consented;  and  as  she  rose  to  her  feet, 
every  feeling  of  fatigue  vanished,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  was  more  fresh 
and  vigorous  than  when  she  left  home. 
Now,  in  the  course  of  their  route  they 
must  needs,  Zita  knew,  cross  a  river;  and 
she  thought  within  herself  that  this  would 
involve  considerable  delay,  since  the  gates 
which  closed  each  end  of  the  bridge  would 
not  be  open  at  so  early  an  hour.  But  as 
the  two  drew  near  the  stream  the  gates 
flew  wide  apart,  shutting  behind  them  as 
soon  as  the  travellers  had  passed  through. 
And  as  they  came  within  sight  of  Lucca, 
the  city  gate  "of  itself  opened  to  them," 
as  another  gate,  twelve  hundred  years 
earlier,  had  done  before  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles,  in  whose  chapel  Zita  had  so 
lately  knelt.  No  word  passed  her  lips, 
but  a  great  joy  filled  her  heart. 

At  length  they  stood  before  the  house 
of  I'atinelli ;  and  as  a  sleepy  servant 
admitted  them,  Zita,  turning  to  beg  her 
companion  to  enter  for  rest  and  refresh- 
ment, found  that  the  stranger  had  dis- 
appeared  as   suddenly   as   she   had   come. 

*    "  Inferno,"  xxxiii,  30. 


Then  Zita  gave  thanks  to  God;  for  she 
knew  that  her  fellow-traveller  was  the 
Virgin  Mother,  who  had  truly  been  to 
her  Sancta  Maria  in  Via. 

Another  day  Zita  had  set  out  for  the 
monastic  church  of  S.  Angelo,  a  favorite 
expedition  of  hers,  especially  on  a  Satur- 
day. It  stood  on  a  hillside,  not  far 
from  a  stream,  which,  in  consequence  of 
recent  heavy  rains,  had  overflowed  its 
banks,  rendering  the  path  almost  impas- 
sable. As  she  slowly  and  with  difficulty 
made  her  way  along,  she  heard  the  sound 
of  a  horse's  hoofs,  and  the  next  moment 
was  aware  of  a  knight  in  armor,  who 
spoke  to  her  rudely  and  scornfully,  asking 
how  it  was  possible  for  a  wretched  little 
woman  (muliercula)  like  herself  to  walk 
with  safety  in  such  weather.  But  Zita 
went  on  undaunted;  and  as  the  rider 
was  passing  S.  Angelo  he  beheld  her,  to 
his  amazement,  entering  the  church. 

One  more  anecdote  of  this  kind  must 
suffice  us.  On  a  certain  day  (July  22) 
Zita  had  planned  to  go  to  Santa  Maria 
Maddalena  nelle  Cerbaje,  a  church  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  Lucca.  As 
she  wished  to  hear  the  first  Mass,  she 
started  before  dawn,  taking  with  her  a 
candle  to  burn  before  the  saint's  picture. 
On  her  arrival,  she  found  the  church  still 
shut;  and,  kneeling  down  on  the  threshold 
to  wait,  became  overcome  with  fatigue 
and  fell  asleep,  her  head  resting  against 
the  door.  During  her  slumber  a  violent 
gale,  accompanied  by  torrents-  of  rain, 
arose;  but  she  slept  on,  undisturbed. 
When  at  length  she  awoke,  her  clothing 
was  perfectly  dry,  the  candle  she  carried 
alight,  and  the  church  open.  At  break 
of  day  a  priest,  accompanied  by  a  little 
company  of  devout  persons,  arrived  from 
Lucca,  and  was  filled  with  amazement  at 
finding  Zita  within  the  building;  for  the 
doors   were   closed. 

And  now  her  long  life  of  faithful  service 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  She  had  spent 
forty-eight  years  under  the  roof  of  the 
Fatinelli,  who  had  for  some  time  past  set 
her  free  from   all   work,    and   would   fain 
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have  provided  her  with  every  comfort. 
But  she  would  not  forsake  her  lowly 
condition,  nor  quit  her  little  cell-like 
chamber;  she  profited  by  her  increased 
leisure  only  to  spend  more  time  in  com- 
munion with  God.  Often,  in  order  to 
escape  observation,  she  would  retire  to 
some  remote  part  of  the  house;  but  it 
was  whispered  that  she  failed  to  conceal 
herself,  for  a  soft  light  would  play  over 
the  place  where  she  was  praying. 

All  her  life  had  been  "hidden  with 
Christ  in  God,"  and  its  end  was  in  keeping 
with  its  whole  character.  Having  just 
entered  upon  her  sixty-first  year,  she  was 
seized  with  a  slight  fever  and  compelled 
to  take  to  her  bed,  in  which  she  had  not 
slept  for  many  years.  Although  at  first 
her  illness  seemed  trifling,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  her  strength  was  failing; 
and  so,  having  received  the  Last  Sacra- 
ments with  great  devotion,  and  commended 
to  God,  almost  with  her  last  breath, 
the  members  of  the  Fatinelli  family, 
she  passed  peacefully  away,  her  hands 
clasped  and  her  eyes  raised  to  heaven, 
on  Wednesday,   April   27,    1272. 

As  her  blessed  soul  took  flight,  there 
appeared  in  the  sky  a  star  of  such 
brilliancy  as  to  be  plainly  visible  in  the 
light  of  the  sun,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
the  children  in  the  street  began  to  cry 
out:  "Let  us  go  to  the  church  of  San 
Frediano!  Santa  Zita  is  dead!"  In  a 
short  space  of  time  so  great  a  crowd  had 
assembled  in  the  piazza  that,  when  the 
body  was  to  be  brought  into  the  church, 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  make  way  through 
the  people,  who  pressed  round  the  bier, 
striving  to  touch  the  remains  of  the 
saint,  and  even  to  cut  off  pieces  from  her 
poor  garments.  The  clergy,  fearing  the 
results  of  this  impetuous  devotion,  placed 
the  corpse  for  safety  in  the  choir;  and, 
having  enclosed  it  in  a  stone  coffin,  suc- 
ceeded in  burying  it  without  further 
disturbance. 

But  after  eight  days,  to  their  amaze- 
ment, they  beheld  trickling  from  the 
stone  a  liquid  of  such  fragrance  that  the 


whole  church  was  filled  with  the  sweet 
odor;  and  on  opening  the  coffin  they 
found  the  body  incorrupt  and  the  limbs 
flexible.  When  this  was  noised  abroad, 
the  townsfolk  flocked  to  the  tomb  to 
venerate  the  saint  and  to  implore  her 
intercession. 

in. 

Numerous  as  had  been  the  riiiraculous 
favors  granted  to  Zita  during  her  lifetime, 
they  were  far  outnumbered  by  those 
which  occurred  within  a  few  months  after 
her  death.  Witness  is  borne  to  them  by 
a  certain  lawyer  named  Hugh  of  Parma, 
who  declares  that  at  her  prayers  sight 
was  restored  to  eleven  persons,  speech  to 
six,  hearing  to  four,  while  twelve  possessed 
persons  were  delivered. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  early 
miracles  is  that  wrought  upon  Pietro 
Fatinelli,  a  kinsman  of  Zita's  employers, 
who,  during  his  childhood,  had  often  been 
in  their  house,  and  thus  knew  her  well. 
It  happened  that  he  had  gone  on  a 
journey  to  the  south  of  France,  and  whilst 
there  was  attacked  by  so  violent  an  ill- 
ness that  the  physicians  despaired  of  his 
life.  The  youth  was  sad  at  heart,  not 
only  through  fear  of  death,  but  from  grief 
at  being  in  a  strange  country,  far  from 
all  his  family.  In  his  distress  he  bethought 
himself  of  the  holy  maid-servant,  whose 
prayers  were,  men  said,  always  heard; 
and  he  began  to  invoke  her,  beseeching 
her  not  to  suffer  him  to  die  in  Provence, 
away  from  his  father  and  mother. 

Now,  as  he  lay  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  St.  Zita  api^eared  to  him,  clothed 
in  a  glorious  garment  and  wearing  on  her 
head  a  dazzling  crown,  but  having  still 
the  face  which  he  had  known,  "  to  the 
end,"  says  the  account,  "that  Pietro 
should  know  her."  And,  instantly  recog- 
nizing her,  he  cried  out;  "Madonna  Zita, 
Madonna  Zita,  help  me;  for  I  am  sorely 
afflicted  and  desolate!"  To  which  she 
answered  in  her  own  gentle  manner: 
"Fear  not,  my  son."  Then  he  asked: 
"Who  are  with  you?"-  for  he  saw  that 
on  each  s'de  of  her  stood  a  figure  with  a 
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lighted  torch.  She  replied  that  he  must 
not  ask  many  questions,  but  be  constant 
and  steadfast;  and,  laying  her  hand  on 
his  forehead,  she  disappeared.  Then  the 
youth,  now  fully  awake,  called  to  his 
nurse  for  food,  exclaiming  that  he  was 
quite  well.  Whereupon  she,  rather  alarmed, 
bade  him  be  quiet,  if  he  would  have  any 
chance  of  recovery.  On  his  repeating  that 
he  was  cured,  she  begged  him  to  tell  her 
with  whom  he  had  been  talking;  for  she 
had  heard  him  speaking  and  another 
voice  answering,  but  could  not  distin- 
guish the  words.  He  then  related  to  her 
the  whole  story,  adding  that  the  three 
doctors  who  had  given  him  up  would  die 
before  him.    This  prediction  was  verified. 

The  foregoing  cure  is  only  one  among 
many  wrought  through  the  intercession 
of  St.  Zita,  and  scarcely  four  years  after 
her  death  the  Bishop  of  Lucca  allowed 
public  honor  to  be  paid  to  her.  That 
within  half  a  century  she  was  universally 
regarded  as  a  saint  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  Dante*  describes  a  citizen  of  Lucca 
as  "one  of  St.  Zita's  burghers."  In  1510 
Pope  Leo  X.  granted  permission  to  the 
Canons  of  S.  Frediano  to  recite  in  her 
honor  an  Office  composed,  some  say,  by 
himself.  In  1440,  1581,  1625,  and  again 
early  in  the  last  century,  the  coffin  was 
opened  and  the  body  found  incorrupt. 
The  well  in  Lucca  whence  she  drew  water 
for  the  poor  wayfarer  received  her  name; 
and  the  cottage  which  tradition  pointed 
out  as  her  birthplace  was  turned  into  a 
chapel,  where  the  Holy  Sacrifice  was 
offered    annually. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  few  English 
Catholics  in  our  day  know  anything  of 
St.  Zita  beyond  her  name;  yet  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  Ages  of  Faith  she  was  known 
and  venerated  throughout  England  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  representa- 
tions of  her  in  old  churches.  True,  these 
figures  have  been  the  subject  of  consider- 
able controversy;  some  writers  asserting 
that  they  are  meant  not  for  the  Italian 
St.  Zita,  but  for  St.  Osyth  of  Essex,  queen, 

*    "  ill/rriio,"   xxi.  .18. 


abbess,  and  martyr  (about  A.  D.  653), 
and  foundress  of  a  monastery  in  honor 
of  vSt.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Chick,  whose 
arm  was  one  of  the  great  relics  preserved 
in  old  St.  Paul's.  Matters  are  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  both  St, 
Osyth  and  St.  Zita  were  known  in  England 
as  St.  Sitha,  or  St.  Sythe;  and  this  has 
naturally  led  to  confusion,  as  well  as  to 
attributing  the  distinguishing  emblems  of 
the  one  to  the  other.  We  frequently  find 
examples  of  this  kind  in  the  case  of  a 
popular  saint;  for  instance,  everyone  who 
has  passed  a  winter  in  Rome  is  familiar 
with  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  animals 
on  the  17th  of  January,  the  feast  of  St. 
Anthony,  abbot.  But  in  Umbria,  the 
cradle  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  the  peas- 
ants, as  we  read  in  the  pages  of  that 
fascinating  volume,  "  The  Assisi  of  St. 
Francis,"  observe  the  custom  on  the 
13th  of  June,  the  festival  of  St.  Anthony 
of  Padua,  their  great  saint  and  never- 
failing  protector. 

Nevertheless,  it  has  of  late  been  conclu- 
sively proved  that  St.  Osyth  and  St.  Zita 
may  be  clearly  distinguished  by  their 
respective  emblems.  The  former  is  seen, 
in  one  church  at  least,  standing  near  a 
table,  on  which  lies  a  crown;  and  on  the 
seal  of  her  church  at  Chick  she  bears  in 
her  hand  her  severed  head,  whilst  on  one 
side  of  her  is  a  sword,  and  on  the  other  a 
key.  This  last  has  probably  been  the 
reason  why  many  figures  of  St.  Zita  have 
been  taken  for  those  of  St.  Osyth;  the 
fact  that  the  monastery  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  whose  emblems 
therefore  naturally  appear  on  the  seal, 
was  forgotten,  and  the  key  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  virgin-martyr.  But  the 
key  is  a  fitting  attribute  for  St.  Zita,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  became  the  housekeeper 
of  her  employers.  Moreover,  all  the 
English  representations  of  St.  Sythe  are 
in  secular  dress  (whereas  St.  Osyth  would 
naturally  wear  the  habit  of  her  Order), 
and  usually  have  a  rosary,  which  could 
scarcely  belong  to  a  saint  of  the  seventh 
century. 
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The  student  of  hagiology  and  of  sacred 
art  will  find  many  interesting  figures  of 
our  saint  in  old  English  churches.  Upon 
the  rood-screen  of  North  Elniham,  Nor- 
folk, she  bears  a  rosary  and  a  large  key; 
upon  another,  formerly  in  the  church  of 
St.  James,  at  Norwich,  and  also  on  the 
screen  of  Barton  Turf,  Norfolk,  she  holds 
a  bunch  of  keys  and  a  bag.  The  last 
mentioned  has  the  name  "Sea  Citha," 
in  black-letter,  as  is  likewise  the  case  with 
the  figure  in  the  window  of  the  north  aisle 
of  Winchester  Cathedral.  At  Tattershall, 
in  Lincolnshire,  she  carries  two  keys  and 
a  book;  on  the  screen  of  Somerleyion, 
Suffolk,  one  large  key  and  a  book;  at 
Westhall,  in  the  same  county,  a  book  and 
rosary;  as  also  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII., 
Westminster  Abbey.  '  In  the  church  of 
Wells,  Somerset,  she  has,  besides  the  keys, 
three  loaves,  evidently  referring  to  the 
incident  of  the  miraculous  bread-baking. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  figures  is  that 
on  the  rood-screen  at  Plymtree,  in  Devon- 
shire. She  wears  a  red  dress  and  a  white 
cloak,  over  which  flows  her  unbound  hair; 
in  her  left  hand  she  holds  a  closed  book, 
and  in  her  right  a  ring  on  which  are  hung 
keys,  some  of  curious  shapes.  Blessed 
Thomas  More,  speaking  in  his  Dialogue 
of  popular  superstitions,  says :  "  St.  Sy the 
women  get  to  seek  their  keys."  In  the 
church  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  at 
Erdington  (now  the  Benedictine  abbey 
church),  built  by  the  late  Rev.  Daniel 
Henry  Haigh,  the  life  of  .St.  Zita  is  pictured 
in  the  windows  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to  her. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  wonder  at 
the  cultus  of  an  Italian  saint  being  so 
widely  spread  in  England,  but  he  must 
recollect  that  Lucca  possessed  the  Vol  to 
Santo,  the  miraculous  crucifix  known 
and  venerated  throughout  Europe,  and 
was  therefore  much  resorted  to  by  devout 
folk.  Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that 
one  of  the  favorite  oaths,  of  our  Norman 
kings,  "  By  Luke's  Face,"  did  not  refer, 
as  has  been  supposed,  to  the  painting  of 
Our  Lady  by  the  Evangelist,  but  to  the 
Holy   Face  of   Lucca;    the  name   of  the 


place  having  been  corrupted  into  Luke. 
And  it  may  also  be  mentioned  that  S. 
Frediano,  or  Frigidian,  to  whom  Zita's 
parish  church  was  dedicated,  was  an 
Irishman,  Bishop  of  Lucca  in  the  sixth 
century. 

In  1456  a  church  in  honor  of  vSt.  Sitha 
was  built  at  Ely,  the  occasion  of  its  erec- 
tion being  the  bringing  of  one  of  her  relics 
from  Lucca  by  a  Knight  of  St.  John. 
Leland  mentions  the  building,  about  ten 
■years  later,  of  a  chajiel  dedicated  to  her 
on  the  bridge  at  Bradford.  This  site  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  gates  on  the  bridge  over  the  river 
Ozorio  living  open  before  her  when  return- 
ing from  Fisa  in  Our  Lady's  company. 
The  Bollandists'  Life  speaks  of  a  picture 
representing  this  miracle,  but  gives  no 
details  concerning  it. 

The  most  convincing  proof,  however, 
of  the  identity  of  St.  Zita  with  St.  Sitha 
is  afforded  by  a  fifteenth-century  chasuble 
preserved  at  Stonyhurst  College.  On  its 
back  is  a  Latin  cross,  bearing  on  the  upper 
part  the  Annunciation,  and  underneath 
the  coats  of  arms  of  Lucca  and  of  the 
Bonvisi  family,  with  the  words,  "Orate 
pro  Ludovico  Bonvisi."  Below  this  is  a 
representation  of  the  Holy  Face,  inscribed 
"The  Rode  of  Lucca'';  and  still  lower 
down  a])pears  a  saint  with  flowing  hair, 
holding  book  and  rosar\ ,  whilst  from  her 
girdle  hangs  a  bunch  of  keys.  Underneath 
the  figure  we  read,    '  S,   Sitha." 

This  Ludovico  Bonvisi  belonged  to  a 
well-known  family  of  Lucca  merchants 
that  settled  in  London.  Another  member, 
Geronijno,  was  pronotary  apostolic  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  who  promised  him 
the  bishopric  of  Durham.  A  special  interest 
is  attached  to  Antonio  Bonvisi,  who  was 
bound  by  ties  of  close  affection  to  Blessed 
Thomas  Mere,  and  succeeded  him  at 
Crosby  Hall  when  the  Chancellor  left  the 
city  for  Chel.sea.  He  visited  his  friend  in 
prison;  and  later  on,  when  he  himself 
was  living  in  exile  on  account  of  his 
Faith,  formed  the  acquaintance  of  another 
martyr,  B.  John  Storey. 
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"If  you  have  been  at  Lucca,"  says  a 
well-known  and  delightful  writer  of  our 
day,  "you  will  remember  it  by  two  things: 
its  having  more  extensive  views  all  round 
than  any  other  town  in  the  vicinity, 
and  an  astonishing  number  of  terraces 
and  hanging  gardens  looking  out  on  the 
encircling  chains  of  the  Pisan  Hills  and 
the  high  Apennines,  and  chiefiy  of  the 
marble  mountains  of  Carrara." 

But  we  hope  that  the  Catholic  who 
visits  Lucca  will  carry  away  yet  another 
memory.  His  mind  will,  indeed,  treasure 
the  recollection  of  the  city's  witching 
fairness.  He  will  walk  along  the  ramparts, 
shaded  by  almost  every  variety  of  tree; 
he  will  gaze  outward  to  the  hills,  equally 
beautiful  in  the  clear  brilliancy  of  early 
morning,  and  the  crimson  and  golden 
splendors  of  the  sunset;  and,  as  he  looks 
and  drinks  his  fill  of  loveliness,  he  will, 
perhaps,  repeat  to  himself  the  words  of 
the  poet-prince,  Charles  of  Orleans: 

The  gracious  God,  v\ith  both  His  hands, 
Thy   wondrous  beauty  made. 

And  he  will  also  think  of  the  shrine  in 
the  old  Lombard  church  where  rests  the 
body  of  the  lowly  saint  who  lived  and 
died  within  the  walls  of  Lucca;  and, 
remembering  the  devotion  shown  to  her 
by  his  forefathers  in  the  Faith,  he  will 
breathe  a  prayer  not  only  for  himself 
but  for   England. 

This  short  sketch  may  fitly  close  with 
a  stanza  from  the  ballad-narrative  of  the 
Life  of  St.  Zita,  written  in  ottava-rima 
by  Guaspari  di  Bartolomeo  Casenti,  of 
Lucca,  in  the  year  1616,  and  which  has 
been  admirably  translated  by  Miss  Fran- 
cesca  Alexander: 

Per  esser  debol  I'intclletto  niio, 

Non  posso  ogni  persona  contentare. 

.'i  'J'e  mi  vollo,  glorioso  Iddio, 

Con  tutto  il  cuore  Ti  voglio  pregare, 

Chi  della  Tua  serva  ha  divozione, 

I  o  salvi  e  guardi  da  tribolazione.* 

*    But,   hein[.:    noilhcr  wise  nor  strong  of   inind. 

I   cm   net   n1way«  every  one   content. 
Thou  Lord  of  piory,  for  whose  praise  designed 

Was   all    tlie   story,    to    my   prayer   consent. 
T.et   all    who   to   Thy   sciint   devotion    bear 
Be  safe  from   harm  and  danger  in  Thy  care. 


A  Midnight  Penitent. 


T  T  was  past  midnight  in  a  flourishing 
^  manufacturing  city  of  one  of  the  New 
England  States,  when  a  priest  was  roused 
from  slumber  by  loud  knocking  at  his 
front  door.  Opening  his  window,  which 
was  directly  overhead,  he  discerned  a 
man  well  advanced  in  years,  and  asked 
him  what  his  errand  was  at  that  late  hour. 

"Open,  Father, — opan,  please!"  was 
the  eager  reply. 

"  But  what  do  you  wi.sli?  Who  are  you?" 
inquired  the  priest. 

"I  am  everything  that  is  vile  and  bad. 
But,  oh,  open, — open  quickly!  I  want  to 
go  to  confession," 

Naturally  enough,  the  priest  thought 
the  man  had  been  drinking,  and  was  about 
to  bid  him  be  off,  when  he  remembered 
St.  Philip  Neri's  saying  —  that  his  "most 
consoling  conversions  were  made  in  the 
most  unseasonable  hours," — and  decided 
to  admit  this  strange  visitor,  and  see, 
with  God's  help,  what  could  be  done  for 
him.  Half  in  doubt  and  half  in  hope, 
therefore,  he  dressed  quickl)'  and  opened 
the  door.  Scarcely  had  the  importunate 
caller  crossed  the  threshold,  when  he  fell 
upon  his  knees  and  cried : 

"O  Father,  you  see  in  me  a  most 
abandoned  wretch  —  a  villain  given  up 
to  all  manner  of  crime!  For  months  I 
have  not  seen  the  inside  of  a  church; 
for  twenty  j'ears  •  I  have  not  been  to 
confession.  In  all  that  time  there  is  hardly 
a  sin  which  the  enemy  of  souls  could 
suggest  that  I  have  not  committed.  I 
have  been  a — everything,  I  believe,  except 
a  murderer.  In  this  very  hour  I  was 
actually  on  an  errand  of  sin,  when  my 
dead  mother  appeared  to  me  and  said: 
'Go  at  once  to  confession.'  I  beg  you  to 
hear  me  now,  late  as  it  is." 

The  man  was  not  drunk, — he  had  not 
even  been  drinking;    excited  he 
was,  and  no  wonder.   The  priest  C05 
him  to  a  private  room;    and  the 
tears    streaming    down    his    che^ 
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every   other  sign   of  deep   contrition,   the 
penitent  iinburthened  his  soul. 

When  absfihition  had  been  given  and  the 
penitent  was  about  to  take  his  departure, 
the  priest  said  to  him: 

'■  My  friend,  j-our  conversion  is  as  mar- 
vellous as  it  is  consoling  and  edifying. 
How  do  you  account  for  it?  What 
good  deed  have  you  ever  done  in  our 
Saviour's  name?" 

"  Father,"  the  penitent  replied,  "  I  can 
explain  the  grace  which  I  have  received 
only  ia  this  way.  On  her  deathbed  my 
good  mother  made  me — then  but  a  young 
man  —  promise  to  say  the  Beads  every 
day.  Wicked  as  I  have  been,  I  have  kept 
that  promise  faithfully,  even  when  farthest 
on  the  road  to  perdition." 

The  mystery  was  explained,  and  the 
priest  breathed  an  ejaculation  of  gratitude 
to  the  Refuge  of  Sinners,  the  Queen  of 
the  Holy  Rosary. 

Again  promising  with  God's  help  to 
make  all  possible  atonement  for  the  evils 
of  the  past,  and  to  conform  his  future  life 
tj  the  Commandments  of  God  and  the 
Precepts  of  Holy  Church,  the  midnight 
penitent  departed. 

Dear  readers  of  The  Ave  Maria,  this 
is  no  uncertain  legend,  wafted  down  to  us 
on  the  breezes  of  Time  from  the  shadowy 
days  of  old.  It  is  a  brief  and  simple  narra- 
tive of  what  occurred  not  so  very  long 
ago  in  wide-awake  America,  —  "a  plain, 
unvarnished  tale,"  related  to  nie  by  a 
brother  priest  who  was  the  instrument 
of  God's  mercy  and  goodness.  Need  I 
waste  s])ace  in  pointing  out  the  self-evident 
moral?  Need  I  exhort  you  to  love  the 
Rosary,  to  cherish  the  Rosary,  to  recite 
the  Rosary?  ^^^_  ^_ 


A  Letter  from  China. 


A  SERVANT  of  God  signifies  one  who 
has  a  great  charity  toward  his  neighbor, 
and  an  inviolable  resolution  to  follow  in 
evcr>  thing  the  divine  will;  who  bears 
.v\ith  his  own  deficiencies,  and  patiently 
suj)pbrts  the  imperfections  of  others. 

— St.  Francis  de  Saks. 


'T^HE  following  passages  of  a  letter  lately 
-^    received  from  a  Franciscan  missionary 
in   North  China  will  be  read  with  edifica- 
tion as  well  as  interest. 

*  * 

No  doubt  you  have  heard  of  the  terrible 
pneumonic  plague  that  has  scourged 
North  China  since  the  middle  of  January. 
.At  Chefoo,  forty  miles  west  of  Weihaiwei, 
there  have  been  over  looo  deaths.  Two 
Franciscan  Sisters,  Missionaries  of  Mary, 
who  had  volunteered  to  care  for  the 
plague-stricken,  succumbed  to  their  zeal; 
many  catechists  and  .servants  also  were 
carried  off,  and  external  mission  work 
had  to  be  suspended. 

At  Weihaiwei  we  were  singularly  pro- 
tected; but  we  had  one  case  of  plague 
brought  from  the  neighborhood  of  Chefoo, 
aqd  Mother  Berchmans,  superior  of  the 
convent,  offered  her  services.  One  of  our 
Christian  men  went  with  her  to  instruct 
the  sick  man.  It  was  a  blessing  they  did 
go;  for  the  Coolies  (Chinese  attendants) 
dared  not  give  the  patient  even  a  drink 
of  water.  Imagine  the  poor  man's  grat- 
itude to  Mother  Berchmans  and  the  Chris- 
tian that  accompanied  her.  After  taking 
the  necessary  precautions — such  as  wear- 
ing a  mask  over  nose  and  mouth,  etc., — 
they  approached  him  and  gave  him  food  M 
and  drink,  which  he  accepted  eagerly. 
Then,  having  refreshed  and  comforted 
his  body,  they  began  to  prepare  his  soul 
to  meet  its  Creator.  He  already  posses.secI 
some  knowledge  of  the  principal  truths 
of  Christianity;  and,  after  the  necessary 
instruction,  he  received  bapti.sm.  Mother 
Berchmans  assisted  the  poor  fellow  to 
the  end,  which  came  the  following 
night,  after  the  usual  two  days  of  irttense 
agony.  He  repeated  continually  the  holy- 
names  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  or  the  invoca- 
tions, "Jesus,  save  me!  Holy  Mary,  pray 
for  me!" 

The  presence  of  the  plague  at  Weihaiwei 
unnerved   most   people,   and   all   admired 
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the  courage  of  the  good  religious  who 
thus  exposed  her  life  to  take  care  of  a 
pagan  Chinaman,  an  utter  stranger  to 
her.  Of  course  they  do  not  understand 
Christian  charity  and  the  value  of  a  soul, 
even  a  Chinaman's,  as  we  do.  A  magis- 
trate remarked  to  me  a  few  days  later 
that  acts  similar  to  Mother  Berchmans' 
would  do  more  for  the  cause  of  religion 
than  anything  else.  Only  for  the  Sisters 
and  the  Christians,  many  of  the  plague- 
stricken  at  Chefoo  would  have  succumbed 
without  any  one  to  care  for  soul  or 
body  during  those  days  of  awful  agony. 
One  of  the  Sisters,  who  took  the  place  of 
another  religious  that  fell  a  .victim  to  her 
zeal  while  caring  for  the  sick  at  Chefoo, 
belongs  to  a  band  of  Franciscan  Sisters 
expelled  from  the  Portuguese  territory 
of  Macao.  The  day  after  her  arrival  here 
she  volunteered  to  work  at  the  isolation 
hospital.  What  Macao  and  the  Portuguese 
lost,   Chefoo  and   the  Chinese  gained. 

One  wishes  no  evil  to  the  enemies  of 
the  Church,  but  rather  that  they  may 
see  their  errors  and  turn  from  them.  And 
it  is  easy  to  believe  they  would  readily 
see  their  error  in  expelling  the  Catholic 
Sisterhoods  from  France  and  Portugal, 
should  that  awful  malady,  the  Black 
Death,  or  pneumonic  plague,  make  its 
appearance  in  those  countries  as  it  has 
done  in   China. 

You  would  be  amused  to  see  the  paper 
cats  stuck  on  the  doors  of  most  houses, 
to  frighten  away  the  plague,  or  the 
rats  whose  fleas  are  said  to  spread  it. 
The  Chinese,  being  a  very  superstitious 
people,  soon  discovered  an  easy  means 
of  frightening  away  the  rats,  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  customs  and  ideas 
of  some  pagans  who  use  paper  charms 
Tor  various  ends.  Even  at  funerals-,  paper 
coins  are  strewn  along  the  road  to  appease 
the  evil  spirits,  that  otherwise,  it  is 
supposed,  would  not  allow  the  corpse  to 
.pass  peaceably.  Enclo.sed  is  a  specimen, 
picked  up  after  a  funeral  had  passed.  It 
is,  tl'.crefore,  not  surprising  that,  since 
t-ij  ?  rat  fears  the  cat,  a  paper  cat  should 


do  the  duty  of  a  real  one,  and  so  paper 
cats  are  stuck  on  the  doors.  I  enclose 
you  a  red  specimen;  some  are  black, 
others  yellow. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been 
enabled  to  found  a  new  mission  in  the 
entirely  pagan  district  near  Shihtao. 
Chihshan  is  the  name  of  the  village  where 
the  property  is  situated.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  in  the  market-place,  and 
therefore  in  a  short  time  the  mission 
and  the  presence  of  a  missionary  r.:ust 
become  known  to  all  the  villagers  within 
the  market  radius.  That  part  of  the 
southeast  promontory  is  split  up  intj  a 
number  of  peninsulas,  all  peopled  by 
farmers  and  fishermen  —  and  brigands ; 
and  the  new  station  of  Chihshan,  being 
at  the  isthmus,  renders  access  to  all  these 
tongues  of  land  easy  and  direct. 

The  owner  of  the  property  was  an 
opium -smoker.  He  had  many  debts  to 
clear;  and,  to  meet  his  creditors,  he  took 
from  the  property,  doors,  door  frames, 
windows,  beams — everything  that  could 
be  converted  into  money.  Now  we  must 
think  of  repairing  all,  and  of  turning  the 
various  buildings  into  chapel,  school, 
residence,  etc.  Thij  entails  some  expense; 
but  our  Bishop  says  that  vn  must  do  the 
work  gradually,  as  the  money  comes  in. 
We  borrowed  a  table  and  one  stool,  and 
ussd  doors  for  beds.  By  degrees  we  must 
return  these  to  their  owners  and  buy 
others;  and  then  repair  the  holes  in  the 
roofs,  in  order  to  prevent  further  loss 
and  to  keep  dry.  One  of  our  first  cares, 
of  course,  will  be  to  provide  a  home 
for  the    Blessed   Sacrament.  .  .  .    ' 

I  now  resume,  at  Chihshan,  where  I  am 
at  present,  the  letter  I  began  at  Weihaiwei 
nearly  a  fortnight  ago.  There  is  a  real 
pleasure  attached  to  the  founding  of  a 
mission  station  in  an  entirely  pagan  dis- 
trict like  this  r  ne,  where  no  missionaries 
have  ever  been.  It  is  really  carrying  the 
torch  of  Christianity  into  the  darkness 
of  paganism,  the  active  work  of  the  Prcp- 
agation  of  the  Faith,  the  extending  of 
the    kingdom    of   the    Sacred    Heart.     Of 
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the  four  assistants  at  Mass  this  morning, 
in  the  room  where  I  slept,  two  received 
Holy  Communion.  May  this  new  station 
be  the  means  of  salvation  to  many  souls! 
Just  as  the  lighthouse  at  vShihtao  sheds 
its  cheering  rays,  warning  travellers  of 
the  dangers  from  rocks  and  shoals, 
Chihshan  mission  will  warn  these  poor 
pagans  of  the  dangers  of  thsir  state  and 
illuminate  their  minds  with  the  true  Faith. 
Most  probably  I  shall  be  able  to  devote 
the  greater  part  of  my  time  to  the  founding 
of  this  mission.  But  everything  has  to 
be  begun.  There  is  not  yet  a  single  resi- 
dent Christian  in  the  village.  There  are 
two  in  a  village  eight  miles  northeast,  and 
one  in  a  village  five  miles  southwest.  Let 
us  trust  that  the  Sacred  Heart  will  effect 
conversions  and   raise  up  a  congregation. 


New  Weapons  against  New  Foes. 


'npHOUGHTFUL  Christians  the  world 
-^  over  will  agree  with  both  the 
premises  and  the  conclusions  of  a  well- 
considered  editorial,  "  Religion  and  Truth," 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  London  Cath- 
olic Times.  "  No  one,  we  think,  who  watches 
the  signs  of  the  times,"  says  our  contem- 
porary, "will  hesitate  in  concluding  that 
there  is  on  foot  in  our  day  a  serious — a 
very  serious — effort  to  bring  to  destruc- 
tion the  whole  doctrinal  and  moral  code 
of  Christianity.  Not  simply  in  States  like 
France,  Italy,  and  Portugal,  where  the 
effort  is  organized  and  patent,  but  in  other 
countries  also,  the  war  against  the  Chris- 
tian truth  and  life  is  relentless  and  crafty. 
And  what  governments  do  not  choose,  or 
dare  not  attempt,  that  individuals  are 
carrying  on  by  word  and  pen.  There  is 
hardly  a  book  or  magazine  which  does  not 
witness,  now  openly,  now  insidiously,  to 
this  campaign  in  favor  of  irreligion." 

This  last  sentence  deals  specifically  with 
England,  as  does  the  following  paragraph; 
but  the  observations  are  practically  as 
true  of  our  own  country  as  in  the  land 
^at  recently  croym.ed  King  George: 


\'ic«ing  the  mass  of  men  even  in  a  country 
so  professedly  Christian  as  ours,  it  would  not 
be  unfair  to  say  that  belief  in  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  in  some  classes  rare,  in 
others  rarer  still;  and  that  in  many  i)laces 
where  it  appears  to  exist  it  is  continued  as  a 
conventional  deference  to  respectability.  The 
numbers  of  churches,  and  of  mini.tcrs  serving 
them,  are  imposin;/,  and  mi)(ht  lead  a  superficial 
observer  al  home  or  an  incautious  visitor  from 
abroad  to  conclude  that  such  an  apparatus  of 
religious  ])rovision  must  mean  a  huge  element 
of  religious  conviction.  But  the  churclic.s  arc 
empty,  and  the  ministers  proclaim  their  despair 
of  filling  them.  Not  even  sensational  services  of 
an  almost  theatrical  type  avail  to  attract  a 
congregation.  The  public,  especially  the  working- 
class  public,  pays  little  attention  to  the  calls  of 
ministerial  attractions.  The  man  in  the  street 
cares  nothing  for  the  churches,  and  the  only 
conclusion  we  can  draw  is  that  he  has  ceased 
■  to  believe  in  them.  Did  he  lielieve,  he  would 
value.  As  he  is  indilTereut,  we  must  suppose  that 
he  no  longer  troubles  his  head  about  attend- 
ing a  service  which  no  longer  appeals  to  his 
mind  or  his  heart.  We  believe  that,  were  it 
possible  to  make  accurate  and  adequate  inves- 
tigation, it  would  be  found  that  -people  in  the 
non-Catholic  communities  of  this  country  do 
not  go  to  church  because  they  have  become 
either  unsettled  in  their  belief  or  convinced 
that  belief  is  vain.  Such  a  stream  of  infidel 
and  Rationalistic  literature  as  flows  now,  and 
has  flowed  of  late  so  strongly,  must  have 
borne  away  many  readers  on  its  flood.  .  .  .  With 
one  exceplitm,  every  religious  community  in 
this  land  witnesses  to  the  prevalence  and  growi-i 
of  religious  indifference  and  unrest. 

That  exception.  The  Church,  is  the 
exception  in  our  own  land  as  in  England. 
Like  he/s,  "our  people,  guarded  by  the 
grace  of  faith  and  guided  by  the  Holy 
See,  stand  firm  in  the  shock  of  erroneous 
•teaching  around  them.  They  know  what 
to  believe,  and  on  whose  authority  they 
believe  it.  But  can  we,  therefore,  conclude 
with  any  sureness  that  they  are  in  no  peril 
of  becoming  infected  by  the  atmosphere  of 
infidelity  and  misbelief  amid  which  they 
work  from  morning  till  night?  Can  we 
with  any  reasonableness  regard  them  as 
immune  from  a  danger  which  lurks  on 
every  side,  waiting  and  watching  for  its  • 
opportunity  to  poison?  We  can  not.  And 
we  believe  that  a  crusade  against  the 
perils    from    Rationalism    is    an    urgent 
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necessity  of  the  ever-enduring  warfare 
between  the  Church  and  the  world." 

The  Times  concludes  that  not  only 
must  our  people  be  preserved  at  any  and 
every  cost,  but  that  their  preservation  is 
entirely  feasible,  provided  only  that  our 
forces  be  properly  marshalled  and  skilfully 
directed : 

We  have  organization  and  zeal  and  truth 
in  our  favor.  We  have  among  us  learned  men 
capable  of  exploding  the  errors  of  the  Ration- 
alistic champions.  The  difficulty  is  to  know- 
just  which  error  most  instantly  demands  atten- 
tion; for  the  errors  are  many  and  various.  The 
old  lines  of  Protestant  controversy  are  now 
hardly  worth  our  attack.  The  mines  are  beinp; 
laid  under  the  very  basis  of  Christianity.  The 
Person  of  Our  Lord,  the  truth  of  Holy  Scripture, 
the  authority  of  the  Pope,  the  origin  of  Sacra- 
ments,— these  and  other  equally  fundamentnl 
■conceptions  of  Christianity  are  openly  challenged 
and   boldly  denied. 

Historical  criticism  has  developed  a  new  and 
■dangerous  method  of  assault,  and  it  requires 
to  be  met  by  men  of  wide  reading,  critical 
understanding,  and  calm  judgment.  A  mere 
novice  who  talks  from  his  text-book  w'll  not 
suffice  to  meet  and  match  the  men  who  know 
the  documents  as  they  know  the  rooms  of 
the  house  they  inhabit.  Our  best  scholars  are 
required  to  meet  learning  with  learning.  .  .  . 
Religious  error  in  these  days  is  as  varied  in 
form  as  Proteus;  i)ut  it  must  be  bound  and 
made  harmless,  whatever  form  it  assumes. 
Between  Catholic  truth  and  Rationalistic  error 
there  can,  of  course,   be   no   truce. 

The  Rationalistic  press  in  England  is 
as  aggressive  and  as  energetic  as  the 
Socialistic  press  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic;  and,  so  far  as  religion  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  not  much  to  choose 
between  them.  We  could  wish,  however, 
that  we  had  here  as  energetic,  scholarly, 
and  practical  an  organization  for  the  refu- 
tation of  anti-religious  literature  as  is  the 
English  Catholic  Truth  Society.  We  have 
repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  admi- 
rable character  as  well  as  the  trifling  cost 
of  its  publications;  and,  without  under- 
valuing our  own  societies,  we  could  wish 
a  far  more  extensive  circulation  than 
at  present  obtains  in  America  for  the 
pamphlets,  -booklets,  and  books  of  the 
C.  T.  S.  of  England. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


The  curse  which  sooner  or  later  is  sure 
to  fall  on  those  who  steal  from  the  Church 
has  already  fallen  on  the  rascally  govern- 
ment of  France.  The  milliard  of  francs 
resulting  from  the  seizure  of  the  property 
of  religious  Orders  has  disappeared — 
been  squandered.  The  defaulter  has 
been  apprehended;  but,  as  he  was  not 
"caught  with  the  goods,"  the  govern- 
ment has  no  consolation  to  offer  to  those 
who  had  hoped  to  benefit  by  the  spolia- 
tion, and  were  assured  that  such  would 
be  the  case.  They  were  all  to  receive 
pensions  in  old  age  from  the  sale  of  the 
supposedly  invaluable  properties  accu- 
mulated by  the  religious  Congregations. 
Never  were  hopes  more  rudely  blighted. 
The  property  seized  found  few  purchasers 
who  would  pay  even  a  tithe  of  what  it  was 
actually  worth;  the  liquidators  in  many 
cases  turned  out  to  be  grafters,  and  the 
principal  one  the  most  unscrupulous  of 
all.  The  support  of  innumerable  unfortu- 
nate.? for  wh:)m  the  religious  Orders  used 
to  provide  now  depends  upon  the  govern- 
ment, which  is  at  its  wit's  ends  to  escape 
bankruptcy.  Redeeming  its  promises  is 
out  of  question.  Increased  taxation  will 
be  the  next  move,  as  soon  as  it  can  safely 
be  ventured  upon.  Thus  are  the  French 
government  and  its  supporters  being 
impoverished  by  the  very  means  adopted 
for  enrichment. 


Those  who  are  .seeking  a  solution  of 
the  "riddle  of  life"  will  obtain  no  help 
from  the  latest  work  of  the  eminent 
physiologist  Prof.  Dastre,  "  Life  and 
Death,"  which  has  been  translated  into 
English  and  just  published  by  the  Walter 
Scott  Publishing  Co.  The  learned  pro- 
fessor encourages  no  vain  hopes  that 
science  will  eventually  be  able  to  exp'ain 
the  whole  enigma  of  life.  In  his  opinion, 
it  must  always  be  incomprehensible.  As 
to  death,  while  recognizing  the  virtual 
immortality  of  the  protozoon,  he  expresses 
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the  startling  conviction  that  the  death 
of  the  individual  is  inevitable.  He  liolds, 
however,  with  MetchnikolT,  that  in  man 
senescence  comes  before  its  time,  and  that 
an  improved  hygiene  might  postpone  it. 
Death  would  then  be  generally  welcome. 
Man,  he  thinks,  should  die  without  re- 
gret,—  Hke  the  patriarchs,  "old  and  full 
of  days." 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
recent  convention  of  the  Catholic  Educa- 
tional Association  in  Chicago  we  note 
with  special  gratification  these  two : 

W'uhRE.AS  grave  danger  confronts  our  Catholic 
people  in  the  unsound  economic  and  sociological 
theories  of  the  day  and  in  the  irreligious  ten- 
dencies of  modern  educational  methods;     be  it 

Resolved:  That  this  Association  urge  upon 
Catholic  teachers  the  necessity  of  ditecting  their 
pupils  to  Catholic  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

\\'hK«Eas  the  University  Kxtension  move- 
ment, the  Heading  Circle  movemcni,  and  the 
Catholic  .Summer  School  movement  constitute 
an  educational  fact  of  great  importance  and 
promise,  in  so  far  as  they  supplement  the  work 
of  Catholic  schools,  academies  and  colleges;  be  it 

Resolved:  That  we  recognize  and  commend 
these  movements  to  the  Cathol.c  ;ui!>lic. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record 
the  fact  that  this  year's  convention  of 
the  Association  was  exceptionally  well 
attended  and  in  every  way  eminently 
successful. 


Discussing  a  subject  that  is,  unfortu- 
nately, of  world-wide  interest,'  the  New 
Zealand  Tablet  observes: 

With  regard  to  immorality  amongst  the 
gro'.vn-up  portion  of  the  community,  the  aim 
of  those  who  are  working  for  its  removal  should 
be  the  creation  of  a  public  oiiinion  sufficiently 
strong  to  act  as  a  deterrent;  and  this  must 
necessarily  be  effected  mainly  by  direct  church 
influences.  The  atmosphere  should  be  such  that 
the  man  or  woman  who  iloes  nut  live  a  pure 
and  clean  life  would  be  made  clearly  lo  under- 
stand that  the  doors  of  respectable  homes 
would  be  closed  to  them.  That  such  an  atmos- 
phere and  such  a  public  opinion  are  possible, 
Ireland  is  the  standing  witness.  In  Catholic 
Ireland,  olTenders  a;,;ainst  the  moral  code  are 
so  shunned,  looked  down  upon,  and  ostracized, 
that,  to  the  individuals  concerned,  life  in  the 
oommiinily    becomes   barely    tolerable.     \Vhy   is 


there  no  such  public  sentiment  in  this  country? 
On  this  |)oint  the  various  Councils  of  the 
Churches,  Ministers'  Associations,  etc.,  might  not 
unprofitably  make  some  little  examination  of 
conscience.  If  some  of  the  energy  which  is  now 
devoted  to  denouncing  raitles,  and  matters  of 
such  like  trifling  import,  were  directed  to  in- 
structing the  congregations  in  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, v.e  might  be  spared  the  recurrence 
of  revelations  which  arc  sickening  to  the  whole 
community,  and  which  fill  the  minds  of  all 
who  hear  of  them  with  disgust,  humiliation, 
and    shame. 

■  Communities  in  which  Catholics  are 
in  the  majority  should  be  conspicuous 
for  their  imitation  of  the  Irish  procedure 
noted  in  the  foregoing  extract.  More 
especially  do  Catholics  of  high  social 
standing  owe  it  to  their  Church  and  their 
own  self-respect  to  ostracize  not  only 
the  openly  "fast"  man  or  woman,  but 
the  thinly  disguised  understudy  of  either, 
the  divorced  husband  or  wife  who  has 
married  again, — bigamists  in  the  eyes  of 
God,  however  legitimate  their  union  may 
be  considered  by  the  civil  powers. 


In  an  article  on  "race-suicide,"  the 
London  Tablet  demonstrates  plainly  how 
the  question  must  in  course  of  time  affect 
the  relative  positions  not  only  of  nations 
but  of  religions.  Mr.  Octavius  Bealc,  an 
authority  on  vital  statistics,  is  quoted 
as  saying:  "The  English  birth-rate  for 
the  ten  years  1871-1880  was  354  per 
1000  of  the  population;  in  1905  it  was 
27'z;  in  1909  it  declined  to  254.  In  the 
Colonies,  with  a  marked  exception,  we 
see  the  same  startling  decline  in  fertility. 
The  exception  is  amongst  the  French- 
Canadians.  The  medical  officer  of  health 
for  Montreal,  in  his  report  for  1902,  clas- 
sified the  birth-rates  of  different  portions 
of  that  city,  and  we  find  that  the  birth- 
rate amdngst  the  Protestant  community 
was  23"7  per  1000;  but  amongst  the 
French-Canadians  —  the  Roman  Catholic 
community  in  the  main — the  birth-rate 
was  43'5  per  1000  of  the  population." 
A  leading  non-Catholic  paper  in  Holland, 
speaking  of  the  limitation  of  families, 
says:    "The  relative  proportions  of  Cath- 
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olics  and  Protestants  in  Holland  are 
changing  year  by  year  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Catholics.  It  is  estimated  that, 
through  this  cause,  Catholics  will  within 
three  generations  greatly  i)reponderate  in 
population  in  even  the  formerly  purely 
Protestant  districts." 

A  year  ago  the  Bishop  of  Versailles, 
Mgr.  Gibier,  writing  in  La  Revue  Heb- 
domadaire,  tried  to  arouse  the  attention 
of  his  countrymen  to  this  evil  by  pointing 
out  how  surely  it  is  undermining  the  inter- 
national position  of  France.  "Germany 
gains  every  three  years  the  equivalent 
of  an  Alsace-Lorraine.  Von  Moltke  said: 
'The  French  lose  a  battle  every  day.'  In 
fact,  every  day  Germany  gains  1700  more 
inhabitants  than  France.  Deputy  Mes- 
siney,  Commissioner  of  Cadres  [skeleton 
army  corps],  calmly  tells  us  that  fifteen 
years  of  Malthusianism  will  have  anni- 
hilated five  of  our  army  corps,  and  that 
in  place  of  our  nineteen  corps  of  to-day 
we  shall  have  no  more  than  fourteen. 
This  diminution  means  a  serious  and  pro- 
found attack  on  our  military  power." 
"God  has  been  driven  from  the  schools 
of  France,"  observes  the  Tablet,  "and 
empty  cradles  are  the  result." 


i 


The  numerous  friends  of  Mr.  John  J. 
Fleming,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Bur- 
lington, Iowa,  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  Catholic  Church 
Extension  Society,  and  the  friends  of  his 
estimable  wife,  —  in  fact,  every  Catholic 
reader  of  the  following  notice  from  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Catholic  Universe,  will 
share  the  gratification  which  this  excellent 
couple  must  have  felt  on  hearing  of  the 
exceptional  honors  won  by  and  paid  to 
their  son  at  West  Point: 

Eiijhly-three  graduates  of  the  United  Stales 
Military  Academy  at  Wes'  Point  were  given 
dijjlomas  by  the  Secret.nry  of  War  last  week. 
\t  the  head  of  the  class  stood  Philip  Bracken 
Fleming,  who  leads  the  honor  roll.  The  young 
man  distinguished  himself  and  excelled  in  nat- 
ural and  experimental  jihilosofihy,  chemistry, 
chemical  physics,  mineralogy,  geology,  drill  regu- 
lations,   and     military    hygiene.      He    lias     been 


active  in  athletics,  successful  in  commanding 
the  ioolball  team,  and  has  been  a  cadet  oHicer, 
lie  icceivcs  the  coveted  appointment  with  the 
]v:iginee;ing  Corps  which  always  goes  to  the 
head  of  the  class.  Young  Mr.  Fleming  is  a 
Catholic, — the  sort  of  a  Catholic  of  whom  his 
■  co-religionists  have  reason  to  be  proud.  Out 
of  this  year's  class  of  eighty-three,  eleven  are 
Catholics.  One  ol  the  Catholic  instructors  in 
the  Academy  stated  that,  in  all  his  experience 
in  West  Point,  he  never  met  so  splendid  a  lot 
of  Catholic  young  men,  and  that  they  have 
frequently  given  him  the  right  to  be  proud  of 
them.  They  were  frequent  Communicants  and 
faithful  to  their  obligation  of  attending  Mass. 
Voung  Mr.  Fleming  had  been  brought  up  to 
profess  his  religion  openly  and  courageouslv. 
His  classmates  respected  and  even  loved  him 
for  this.  \\'heii  the  honors  were  conferred  upon 
him,  the  apjilause  of  his  fellow-cadets  shook  the 
hall.  .  .  .  We  congratulate  these  Catholic  parents 
upon  the  result  of  their  teaching  and  example 
in   their  son. 

In  one  of  the  exceptionally  interesting 
letters  of  travel  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Roche 
has  of  late  months  been  contributing  to 
several  of  our  contemporaries,  we  find 
the  following  paragraph: 

"The  only  time  I  am  ashamed  of  my  country," 
said  an  American  globe-trotter,  ''is  when  I  take 
up  our  newspajjers  and  magazines.  It  is  the 
rawest  press  in  the  world  to-day  and  the  least 
reliable.  Sensationalism  run  mad  prevails  in 
every  department;  and  foreigners,  who  read 
this  hysterical  rot  readily  cimclude  that  our 
country  is  so  hopelessly  corrupt  that  its  existence 
as  a  nation  must  necessarily  be  brief.  Yes, 
though  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  greatest  nation 
on  eaith,  1  feel  ashamed  of  it  e\ery  time  I 
jiiok  up  an  American  paper."  Unfortunately, 
there  is  altogether  too  much  truth  in  this  latter 
statement.  Araericjti  newspaper.^,  periodicals, 
etc.,  have  carried  the  muck-raking  bujiness  to 
extreme  lengths.  Sensational  exposures  are  the 
order  of  the  day;  and,  as  a  result  of  the  pre- 
vailing desire  for  sensationalism,  the  country 
stands  before  the  nations  as  a  monumental 
failure  of  what  is  known  as  popular  government. 

One  feels  like  proclaiming  to  foreign 
readers  of  these  ultra-depreciative  Amer- 
ican periodicals  that  such  publications 
are,  after  all,  merely  recounting  the 
activities  of  the  gras.shoppers  in  Edmund 
Burke's  allegory;  "Because  half  a  dozen 
grasshoppers  under  a  fern  make  the  field 
ring  with  their  importunate  chink,  whilst 
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thousands  of  great  cattle,  reposed  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  British  oak,  chew  the 
cud  and  are  silent,  pray  do  not  imagine 
that  those  who  make  the  noise  are  the 
only  inhabitants  of  the  field;  that  of 
course  they  are  many  in  number;  or  that, 
after  all,  they  are  other  than  the  little 
shrivelled,  meagre,  hopping,  though  loud 
and   troublesome  insects  of   the  hour." 


The  idea  of  a  mediaeval  university  which 
still  haunts  the  minds  of  many  learned 
writers.  Archdeacon  Wilson  among  them, 
is  that  of  an  institution  where  nothing 
was  thought  of  save  simply  conserving 
and  transmitting  knowledge  and  opinion; 
where  no  method  was  possible  save  the 
feeding-bottle  one  so  closely  adhered  to 
in  sectarian  theological  colleges  of  the 
present  day.  The  fact  is  that  the  mediaeval 
universities  were  centres  of  discussion  and 
criticism.  In  the  last  appendix  ("criti- 
cisms, comments,  documents")  to  the 
new  edition  of  his  learned  work,  "The 
Thirteenth  the  Greatest  of  Centuries," 
Dr.  J.  J.  Walsh  presents  an  extract  from 
Huxley's  address  on  "Universities  Actual 
and  Ideal,"  delivered  as  rector  of  Aber- 
deen University,  in  which,  speaking  of 
the  mediaeval  universities,  he  says: 

I  doubt  if  the  curriculum  of  any  modern 
university  shows  so  clear  and  generous  a  com- 
prehension of  what  is  meant  by  culture  as  this 
old  Trivium  and  Quadrivium  does. 


nothing  to  choose  between  a  misrepresentation 
of  God  in  wood  or  stone  and  a  misrepresentation 
of  Him  in  thought;  and,  though  all  the  different 
ideas  of  God  might  conceivably  be  false,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  not  more  than  one  of  them 
can  be   true. 

Having  cleared  the  way  by  the  fore- 
going explanation,  the  Gazette  replies  to 
the  main  question: 

The  Catholic  Church,  by  means  of  a  revela- 
tion given  by  Himself,  knows  what  God  is,  how 
He  acts  in  this  world,  and  what  He  recjuires  from 
■us;  she  is,  therefore,  bound  to  regard  all  other 
conceptions  of  God  as  false,  and  derogatory  to 
the  Divine  Majesty,  as  a  caricature  is  derogatory 
to  the  person  it  misrepresents.  It  is  probably 
true  that  not  all  followers  of  false  religions  are 
to  blame  for  their  errors;  but  the  errors  are 
none  the  less  to  be  condemned  and  avoided. 
In  any  case,  God  has  revealed  not  only  what 
He  is,  but  also  how  He  desires  to  be  worshipjjed. 
H  is,  therefore,  manifestly  wrong  to  worship 
Him  in  any  other  way;  and  it  is  the  obvious 
duty  of  those  who  know  God's  will  to  commu- 
nicate  their  knowledge   to  others. 

Presuming  that  the  question  was  put 
in  good  faith,  the  querist  should  be  sat- 
isfied with  an  answer  that  is  patently 
comprehensive,  specific,  and  reasonable, 
though  it  should  have  been  fuller. 


To  the  question,  "  Why  are  there  all 
these  disputes  about  religion  when  we 
all  worship  one  God?"  the  Missionary 
Gazette  gives  the  following  reply,  the  first 
portion  of  which  deals  with  the  assumed 
fact  in  the  query: 

It  is  not  (|uite  clear  that  we  do  all  worship 
one  God.  Of  course  there  is  only  one  God  in 
existence,  but  we  have  not  all  the  same  idea 
of  what  He  is.  Unitarians,  .Modernists,  and 
followers  of  the  Xew  Theology,  members  of 
the  "Thcistic  Church,"  and  Christian  Scientists, 
not  to  mention  other  denominations,  differ 
fundamentally  both  from  Catholics  and  from 
one  another  on  this  point.  Hut  to  worship  a 
god  who  differs  fundamentally  from  the  true 
God    is    really    to    worship    an    idol, — there    is 


Cardinal  Moran  is  not  very  seriously 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  Australia's 
enthusiastically  celebrating  the  British 
"Empire  Day";  and  he  uses  a  graphic 
illustration  to  vindicate  his  stand  that 
patriotism,  like  charity,  should  begin  at 
home.  "The  reason,"  he  declares,  "I 
think  Australia  should  devote  attention 
to  herself  and  not  to  the  mere  local  ques- 
tions of  England  is  that  the  British  Empire 
is  at  present  like  a  three-legged  stool. 
The  seat,  of  course,  is  in  England;  and 
Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Australia  are 
really  the  legs  and  the  pillars  which  sup- 
port the  seat.  The  extreme  political  party 
would  say,  'Let  us  mind  the  seat;  never 
mind  the  legs.'  I  say,  on  the  contrary, 
'  Let  us  mind  our  leg,  and  help  to  make 
the  seat  secure;  and,  for  the  rest,  the  seat 
will   be    able   to  look  after  itself.'" 

The  majority  of  Australians  are  likely 
to  be  of  the  Cardinal's  way  of  thinking. 


The  Stolen  Sovereign. 


BY    SYLVIA    HUNTING. 


Cv  TALL,  portly  gentleman  from  Aus- 
tralia,  with  curly  hair,  was  one  day 
walking  through  the  streets  of  London. 
He  was  not  particularly  interested  in 
London  news,  as  he  had  been  absent  from 
that  city  for  a  great  many  years;  and 
wandered  rather  aimlessly  about,  looking 
into  shop  windows  here  and  there.  Two 
newsboys,  observing  him,  with  that  unfail- 
ing instinct  common  to  the  tribe,  at  once 
recognized  him  as  a  stranger. 

"  I'm  goin'  to  play  a  game  on  that 
furriner,"  said  one  to  the  other. 

"What  ye  goin'  to  do?"  asked  his 
companion. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  was  the  reply,  and  the 
two  boys  whispered  together. 

"I'll  bet  you  lose,"  said  the  second  boy. 
"He's  no  guy." 

"He  looks  a  bit  soft,  though,"  rejoined 
the  other.  "  I'm  so  sure  I  can  fetch  him 
that  I'm  willin'  to  dump  your  papers  onto 
him  as  well  as  my  own,  if  you're  game. 
And  I'll  tell  ye  what,  Lorry:  if  he  doesn't 
tumble,  I'll  just  buy  up  the  lot  from  ye 
myself." 

"All  right!"  said  the  other.    "Try  him." 

The  urchin  approached  the  gentleman, 
a  bundle  of  papers  on  his  arm,  which 
were  further  augmented  by  those  his 
friend  had  been  carrying. 

"  O  sir,"  he  began  in  an  appealing  tone, 
"would  you  be  so  good  as  to  buy  a  paper? 
I've  been  tryin'  to  sell  mine  all  day,  and 
hardly  any  one  has  bought.  My  mother's 
dreadful  sick,  and  she  hasn't  no  one  to 
earn  a  penny  for  her  but  me." 

The  gentleman  looked  down  at  the  boy, 
ragged  and  pallid-cheeked,  and  his  heart 
was   filled   with   pity.      There   was    some- 


thing attractive  in  the  peaked  little  face 
upturned  to  his,  though  the  twinkling 
black  eyes  were  almost  too  sharp  for  those 
of  so  young  a  lad.  Attributing  their  pre- 
cocious glance,  however,  to  the  environ- 
ment of  poverty  and  wretchedness  which 
had  probably  surrounded  the  child  from 
his  birth,  the  stranger  did  not  allow  this 
circumstance  to  influence  him. 

"Yes,  my  lad,"  he  answered-,  putting 
his  hand  in  his  pocket.  "  I  will  take  them 
all,  so  that  you  may  at  once  run  home 
to  your  sick  mother  with  some  food."^;<I 

The  sharp  black  eyes  dropped  to  the 
ground;  the  boy,  little  trickster  though 
he  was,  had  not  the  effrontery  to  look 
into  the  face  of  the  kind  stranger,  who 
drew  forth  a  handful  of  gold. 

"I  find  I  have  no  silver  with  me,"  he 
said.  "  I  wonder  if  I  could  trust  you  to 
change  a  sovereign?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  eager  response. 
"  Yonder  at  the  public-house  I  can  get 
the  change  for  you  in  a  minute." 

The  AustraliL.n  hesitated.  He  knew  he 
was  placing  a  strong  temptation  before 
the  boy,  but  his  trust  in  human  nature 
was  great. 

"Very  well,  then,"  he  said.  "1  will 
wait  here  till  you  return.  Put  the  papers 
on  the  ledge  by  this  area.  When  you 
return  you  may  sell  them  over  again  if 
you  can:    I  do  not  want  them." 

"Yes,  sir,  and  thank  ye,  sir!"  said  the 
boy,  immediately  darting  across  the  street, 
followed  by  his  companion. 

They  entered  the  front  door  of  the 
public-house,  only  to  run  out  of  the  back, 
never  ■  slackening  their  pace  till  they 
reached  a  miserable  neighborhood  near 
Holborn.  In  the  shadow  of  an  old  archway 
they  paused. 

"What   did   he   do?"    asked   the   other. 

"He  says  he  hadn't  got  no  silver,  and 
he  asked  me  to  change  this  here.    1  told 
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him  I  would  at  the  'pub'  'cross  the  way, 
and  he  says  he'll  wait  till  I  come  back. 
He  says  I  can  have  the  papers  again  to 
sell:  he  didn't  need  them.  My,  but  this 
here's  a  haul!  I'll  divide  fair  when  we 
get  it  changed  into  silver." 

"  Where  can  we  get  it  done?  " 

"At  Sally's.  We'll  give  her  sixpence, 
and  she'll  ask  no  questions." 

Sally  was  a  female  pa\ynbroker  and 
receiver  of  stolen  goods  in  the  vicinitj'. 
To  her  they  quickly  repaired,  received 
the  change,  gave  Sally  sixpence,  and 
divided  the  spoils. 

The  stranger  stood  for  some  moments 
where  the  newsboy  had  left  him,  watching 
the  hurrying  crowds  that  made  their  way 
to  and  fro  along  the  streets.  But  after  a 
time  he  began  to  realize  that  he  had  been 
victimized,  and,  with  the  good  sense  of  a 
bora  philosopher,  quietly  returned  to  his 
lodgings. 


Ten  years  later  the  Australian,  in  his 
own  town  of  Sydney,  was  seated  in  his 
office,  when  a  clerk  entered,  saying  that 
a  young   Englishman  wished  to  see  him. 

"Show  him  in,"  answered  the  merchant, 
who  did  a  large  wholesale  business. 

Ihe  clerk  disappeared,  returning  pres- 
ently to  usher  in  a  youth  of  about  twenty 
years,  who  carried  in  his  hand  a  letter, 
which  he  offered  to  the  merchant,  who 
opened  and  read  it.    It  ran  thus: 

Dear  Charlus: — I  am  once  more  about 
to  impose  upon  your  good-nature.  The 
bearer  of  this,  whom  I  have  known  since 
he  was  a  child,  has  been  ordered  by  his 
physician  to  seek  a  warmer  climate.  He 
has  always  been  desirous  of  going  to 
Australia,  and  has  saved  enough  monev 
to  enable  him  to  do  so,  with  a  trifle  over. 
If  you  can  emjiloy  him  in  any  capacitv, 
cr  can  help  him  to  find  a  place,  he  will 
be  grateful,  and  so  shall  I. 

Cf  course  you  will  understand  that  he 

is  one  of  "my  boys"  and  that  I  can  vouch 

for  him. 

Your  friend, 

AucE  McDonald. 


The  merchant  slowly  folded  the  letter 
and  looked  at  the  young  man  before  him, 
cap  in  hand. 

"So  you  are  one  of  Miss' McDonald's 
'boys'?"  he  said  kindly.  "She  is  still  at 
her  good  work,  I  see." 

"Yes,  sir.  The  Home  holds  forty  now, 
and  it's  always  full.  There's  a  good  priest. 
Father  Darien,  who  looks  after  the  boys. 
They'd  all  die  for  him  —  and  for  Miss 
Alice." 

"And  you  were  a  street-boy?" 

"Yes,  sir,  and  a  hard  case." 

"And  what  can  you  do?" 

"  I  was  shipping  clerk  in  my  last  place. 
I  have  a  recommendation,"  replied  the 
young  man,   producing  another  envelope. 

After  he  had  read  the  enclosure,  Mr. 
Wolleston  said: 

"I  am  short  of  a  clerk  just  now,  and 
I'll  take  you  on  and  give  you  a  trial. 
What  is  your  name?" 

"Adam  Maule." 

"  Very  well,  Adam.  Have  you  secured 
lodgings?" 

"  No,  sir.    I'm  just  from  the  steamer." 

"  I  will  see  to  it  that  you  are  lodged  in 
a  decent  place.  The  mother  of  one  of  my 
clerks  will  take  you,  I  think.  Sit  down  a 
moment,  while  I  finish  a  letter,  and  I 
will  attend  to  the  matter." 

The  young  man  took  a  seat,  well  pleased 
at  his  reception,  and  with  his  new 
employer,  whose  face  had  a  most  benev- 
olent aspect,  which  augured  well  for  his 
future.  The  moments  passed.  As  Adam 
sat  gazing  at  the  profile  and  curly  hair 
of  the  man  before  him  a  change  came 
over  his  own  countenance.  It  first  grew 
puzzled,  then  astonished,  then  troubled 
and  anxious.  Finally  he  arose,  walked 
to  the  window,  stood  there  for  some 
moments;  then  turned  to  meet  the  smiling 
face  of  Mr.  Wolleston,  who  had  just  risen 
from  his  chair. 

"Come  with  me,  Adam,"  he  said.  "I 
will  introduce  you  to  your  fellow-clerks 
and  ask  Jepson  if  his  mother  has  room 
for  you.  I  wish  to  tell  you  that,  so  far  as 
I    know,    I    have     none    but    exemplary 
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young  men  in  my  employ.    I  take  it  you 

are  a  Catholic." 

"Yes,  sir,  I  am,"  was  the  reply. 
"Well,  so  much    the  better;    though  1 

bar  no  man  because  of  his  religion.    Come 

now,  Adam." 

A    deep    flush    overspread    the    face    of 

the  young  applicant  as  he  answered: 
"A  moment,  sir,  if  you  please!    I  would 

like  to  say  a  few  words.    I  do  not  know — 

I    do    not    believe  —  perhaps    when    you 

have    heard    me    you    will    not   think    me 

eligible   for   employment   with   you.     But 

I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you." 

"What  is  it?"  inquired  Mr.  Wolleston, 

seating  himself. 

"Were  you  not  in   London  about  ten 

years  ago,  sir?"  asked  Adam. 

"I  was,"  answered    the   merchant,    j] 
"  Do  you  remember  one  cold  morning, 

in  the  Strand,  buying  an  armful  of  papers 

from  a  boy  who  went  to  get  change  and 

did  not  return?" 

"I  remember  it  very  well." 

"  I  was  that  boy,  sir,"  said  Adam.    "  I 

recognized  you  as  you  sat  there  writing. 
I  think  I  owe  it  to  you,  sir,  to  let  you 
know    who    I    am    and    what    I    was  —  a 

vagabond,  without  friends  or  home  or 
restraints  of  any  kind.  I  knew  you  were 
a  stranger,  and  with  a  pitiful  story,  which 
was  false,  planned  to  ask  you  to  buy  a 
paper.  I  felt  certain  you  would  take  the 
whole  bunch,  as  you  did.  But  I  never 
dreamed  that  you  would  trust  me  to  find 
change  for  a  sovereign,  which  you  also 
did.  The  temptation  was  too  strong  for 
me,  sir.  Shortly  after  that  I  came  under 
the  notice  of  Miss  McDonald.  Gradually 
I  realized  the  wrong  I  had  committed; 
and  as  I  grew  older,  and  reflected  upon 
your  kindness  and  trustfulness,  I  became 
more  and  more  ashamed  of  myself.  I 
never  expected  to  see  you  again,  sir;  but 
I  hope  you  will  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  my  being  able  to  repay  that  money 
more  than  sets  off  my  shame  at  having 
to  confess  it  to  you.  Here  it  is,  sir."  And 
taking  a  piece  of  gold  from  his  vest  pocket 
he  laid  it  on  the  desk  near  Mr.  Wolleston. 


The  merchant  took  up  the  sovereign, 
put  it  back  in  the  boy's  hand  and  closed 
his  fingers  upon  it. 

"  Let  this  be  your  first  deposit  in  the 
savings-bank,  my  boy,"  he  said.  "  You  are 
made  of  good  stuff.  We  will  not  speak 
of  that  incident  or  think  of  it  again. 
Come,  Adam, — first  to  settle  in  a  lodging, 
and  then  to  work.  You  may  begin 
to-morrow  morning,  if  you  wish.  I  think, 
all  things  considered,  my  sovereign  was  well 

invested." 

>-»-♦-»-« 

The  Waif  of  Rainbow  Court. 


BY    MARY    F.   NIXON-ROULET.  • 

III. — A  Day  of  Adventures. 

It  was  a  funny  little  Betty  who  went 
up  to, the  Fraulein's  room  to  hear  the 
story.  She  had  prepared  her  uncle's 
supper,  and  he  had  been  so  pleasant  that 
she  had  ventured  to  ask  him  if  there  was 
an  old  dress  of  her  aunt's  which  she  could 
have.  He  had  given  her  one  from  a  box 
of  rubbish;  and,  while  it  was  neither 
whole  nor  fresh,  it  was  so  much  better 
than  the  rags  she  had  been  wearing  that 
she  felt  very  fine.  She  had  pinned  the 
skirt  around  her  after  the  fashion  of  rich 
little  girls  who  dress  up  in  their  mother's 
trains  to  play  "grown-up";  and,  with 
her  train  sweeping  behind  her  and  her 
shawl  folded  across  her  breast,  she  was 
an  odd  little  figure,  as  she  entered  the 
Fraulein's  room,  trying  in  vain  to  hide 
her  bare  feet  under  her  skirts. 

"  Ach,  dere  you  are,  child ! "  said  the  httle 
Fraulein.  "  Now  I  vill  tell  de  sfory  to 
you  just  as  mine  mudder  telled  it  to  me. 
Ach,  mine  mudder!  It  is  long  times  since 
I  sat  by  your  side  and  listened  to  de  tale ! " 

She  wiped  a  tear  from  her  cheek,  and 
then  began: 

"  Dere  vas  one  times  a  man  who  vas 
rich  and  grand,  and  he  lived  in  a  fine 
house  and  had  fine  clothes  and  fine  times. 
He  had  so  fine  a  times  dat  he  did  not 
tought  of  de  poor  around  him  mit,  and 
It  is  often  so.    His  vife  vas  died  and  he 
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had  one  daughter.  He  loved  her  and  gave 
her  everytings.  She  vas  sweet  and  goot, 
but  no  ones  had  ever  telled  her  to  be 
linking  of  udder  peoples,  because  all  de 
peoples  tought  of  her.  She  had  clothes 
and  jewels  and  all  dat  she  vanted,  for  dat 
vas  de  vay  her  fader  loved  her.  One  day 
Bad  Luck  came  and  knocked  at  de  rich 
man's  door.  '  Let  me  in ! '  he  said.  '  I 
comes  to  everybodies,  and  it  is  now  your 
turns.' — 'Go  away!'  said  the  rich  mans. 
'Herein  you  can  not  come!'  But  Bad 
Luck  laughed  and  he  came  in.  Den  de 
rich  man  vas  all  in  a  minute  poor.  Dey 
vent  to  de  country,  and  dey  took  a 
liltle  cottage,  vere  dey  could  live  cheap. 
It  vas  a  mean  little  hut.  It  vas  dirty,  and 
its  garden  vas  choked  up  mit  veeds,  and 
de  road  before  it  vas  deep  in  mud. 
Blanche's  fader  got  ill  from  grieving  all 
days  at  de  fate  of  him  and  his  daughter. 
He  grew  cross  and  scolded  her  and  de 
maid  who  cooked  their  meals  and  swept 
de  house.  Blanche  did  nottings.  She 
nottings  knew  only  to  make  some  fancy- 
vork  mit  vorsteds;  and  soon  she  had 
made  of  dose  all  dat  she  had  vorsteds  for, 
and  dere  vas  no  money  to  buy  more.  So 
she  sat  beside  her  fader  at  de  vindow  and 
folded  her  vhite  hands  in  her  lap.  But 
he  vas  so  silent  mit  her  dat  she  tought  to 
herself:  'Alas,  mine  fader  no  more  loves 
me!   I  can  not  bear  it!' 

"  One  day  she  felt  so  sad  dat  she  vent 
de  house  from  out,  and  sat  by  de  fountain 
at  de  edge  of  de  village.  Peoples  passed 
her  by  and  laughed  at  her,  for  de  village 
people  vere  sore  dat  her  fader  lived  among 
dems  and  did  not  vork  or  speak  mit  dems. 
Blanche  did  not  hear  dem  laugh.  She  had 
covered  her  face  her  hands  mit  and  cried. 
At  once  she  heard  a  voice  say  to  her: 
'Vat  is  de  matter,  my  child?'  And  den 
she  looked  and  seed  a  beautiful  vomans, 
fine  dressed  and  mit  a  kind  face.  It  vas 
one  fairy  vomans,  but  dat  Blanche  did 
not  know. 

"'You  cry.  Vat  is  de  reasons?'  asked 
de  vomans. 

"'I    weep,    mine    Frau,    because    mine 


fader  no  longer  loves  me,'   said   Blanche. 

"  De  fairy  knew  all  of  de  life  of  Blanche, 
and  dat  she  vas  of  a  good  heart  and  vill, 
only  did  not  know  sometings;  and  so 
she  said: 

"  '  Do  not  veep.  Your  fader  is  unhappy, 
but  he  loves  you  still.  See,  I  have  for 
you  one  gift.  Use  it  and  you  vill  be 
happy.  It  is  dat  vatever  you  touch 
your  hands  mit,  shall  lighten  de  heart 
of  your  fader.  Try  dis,  and  happy  you 
«hall  be.' 

"  Den  she  disappeared,  and  Blanche 
vent  her  vays  back  to  de  cottage.  Her 
heart  her  breast  vithin  vas  light.  For  de 
first  time  in  many  veeks  she  vas  happy. 
As  she  vent  in  to  the  room  her  fader 
frowned.  '  I  sit  here  all  de  days,'  he  said, 
grumbling,  'and  from  de  vindow  out  I 
can  nottings  see,  it  so  dirt  full  is.' — 'Let 
me  clean  it  for  you,'  said  Blanche.  And 
she  on  a  chair  sprang,  and  mit  a  clean 
cloth  she  vipe  and  vipe  until  de  little 
panes  dey  all  like  diamonds  shone;  and 
all  de  frames  were  pright  again,  and 
curtains  hanged  demselves  all  clean  and 
fine.  De  old  man  he  stare  and  den  he 
smile,  and  Blanche  her  arms  around  him 
threw  and  her  heart  was  glad.  '  I  see  de 
gift,'  she  to  herself  tought.  '  I  must  it 
use  all  de  days.' 

"  So  den  she  vork.  She  clean  de  house, 
and  all  its  furniture  vas  into  splendid 
changed.  She  cook  de  meals,  and  it  vas 
food  for  kings  set  on  fine  china.  She  sew 
de  clothes,  and  rags  vere  turn  to  silks 
and  varm  voolens.  She  make  de  garden, 
and  flowers  bloom  in  de  night.  She  clean 
de  road,  and  dere  is  uo  muds.  She  go  to 
market,  and  one  penny  buy  so  much  as 
one  dollar.  All  dat  she  does  herself  is  fine, 
all  dat  her  hands  touch  is  goot.  And  so 
she  vork  and  vork,  and  tend  her  fader 
till  he  die.  And  all  de  village  loves  her 
much,  and  try  to  make  dere  cottage  like 
is  hers.  So  all  the  village  grow  so  nice 
and  fine. 

"  And  ven  de  king's  son  came  dat  vay 
and  saw  how  fine  it  vas,  he  asked :  '  Vat 
make  all  dis  one  nice  village?'    And  one 
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answer  him  and  said:  'Your  Majesty,  it 
is  de  Fraulein  Blanche  who  show  us  how 
so  clean  to  be.' — '  Dis  Fraulein  vere  is 
she?'  den  ask  de  Prince,  and  dey  show 
her  to  him.  And  ven  he  see  her  he  love 
her  mit  much  of  his  heart,  and  he  say: 
'  Come,  beautiful  beloved,  and  live  mit 
me  and  be  mine  vife.'  And  Blanche 
blush  and  say:  'I  vill.'  So  she  vas  queen, 
and  live  happy  ever  after,  and  mit  her 
hands  she  do  such  fine  vorks  dat  her 
palace  vas  like  no  other  palace  of  de 
vorld.  And  de  prince  ven  he  vas  king 
say  to  her :  '  Do  not  use  dose  hands  of 
my  vife  for  vile  tings!'  And  she  say  to 
him:  'Let  me  use  dem,  for  nottings  is  vile 
dat  makes  for  happiness  and  home;  and 
ven  mine  hands  are  useful  hands,  den 
comes  rejoice!' 

"  And  dat  is  de  story  of  de  Home  Fairy 
as  mine  mudder  told  it  to  me." 

The  little  old  lady  stopped  and  smiled 
at  Betty ;  and  the  child  clasped  her  hands 
and  exclaimed : 

"Oh,  that's  a  beautiful  story!  I  see 
what  it  means,  too.  Do  you  think  my 
uncle  will  like  me  if  I  learn  to  fix  up 
the  house?" 

"I  don't  know,  mine  child."  The  little 
I'^raulein  shook  her  head :  "  It  is  hard 
to  tell  de  vays  of  men's  likes.  But  one 
ting  I  know:  he  vill  not  like,  you  if  he 
is  not  comfortable  made;  so  it  is  best 
to  try  de  Home  Fairy  to  be.  Come  and 
see  me  some  udder  days.  I  like  good 
childrens." 

"Oh,  /  ain't  good!"  said  Betty.  "But 
I'd  like  to  come.  Your  room  is  so  nice 
and  quiet;  and  I  like  the  flowerpot  in 
the  window  and  the  curtains.  The  tea- 
kettle seems  to  sing  a  song,  as  if  you 
and  it  was  happy  here  alone.  Everything 
is  so  noisy  downstairs." 

"Veil,  it  is  not  here  too  quiet  like," 
said  the  old  woman.  "And  it  is  lonely  I 
feel  for  mine  brudders  and  sisters  back  in 
Germany;  but  de  Mudder  of  God  I  have 
always  mit  me."  And  she  glanced  at  a 
picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  which  hung, 
with  a  little  crucifix,  above  her  bed. 


Betty  knew  very  little  about  religion, 
and  she  did  not  like  to  ask  the  Fraulein 
what  she  meant;  so  she  just  said,  "Good- 
night!" and  ran  downstairs,  to  go  to 
sleep  and  dream  that  she  was  a  Home 
Fairy,  and  that  her  uncle  loved  her  dearly 
and  made  her  a  queen. 

These  agreeable  slumbers  were  rudely 
interrupted  by  her  uncle's  voice  calling 
her  to  rise  and  get  his  breakfast;  and  she 
sprang  up  and  started  upon  her  first  day 
of  trying  to  be  the  Home  Fairy.  She 
cleaned  up  the  room,  and  sat  down  to 
mend  her  dress  and  one  of  her  uncle's 
shirts.  It  was  terribly  slow  work.  Her 
fingers  were  awkward,  her  needle  grew 
sticky,  her  thread  knotty,  and  she  did 
not  have  the  quick  and  encouraging 
results  of  Blanche;  for  the  fairy  gift  was 
not  hers.  She  kept  on,  however,  until  her 
jobs  were  fini.shed  after  a  fashion,  and 
her  eyes  turned  longingly  out  the  window. 
She  had  never  been  used  to  sitting  still. 
Life  in  the  streets  was  always  interesting, 
and  being  a  Home  Fairy  all  alone  was 
rather  dreary  work.  Her  eye  fell  upon 
the  empty  coal-box,  and  she  remembered 
Mike's  promise  to  show  her  where  to 
get    coals. 

"It's  past  twelve:  he  must  be  home 
from  school,"  she  thought.  "I'll  go  and 
see  if  he'll  take  me  down  where  the  Chink 
wastes  the  coal." 

So  she  wrapped  her  shawl  about  her 
and  ran  downstairs. 

Mike  was  whistling  on  the  doorstep. 

"Halloo,  Red  Top!"  he  called  cheerily. 

"Halloo,  smarty!"  she  retorted.  "Goin' 
to  take  me  to  get  the  coals?" 

"Bet  ye!"  he  said,  and  the  two  started 
out.  "Keep  close!"  exclaimed  Mike  sud- 
denly, as  they  passed  down  a  neighboring 
street.  "There's  one  of  them  Rubber 
Neck  Settlement  Ladies.  First  thing  you 
know  she'll  nab  you  and  ask  you  how 
old  you  are,  and  where  you  go  to  school, 
and  if  you  can  read  and  write,  and  if 
you  don't  want  to  learn  basketry,  and 
next  thing  on  the  program  you'll  be  a 
horrible  sample." 
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"What's^that?"  asked  Betty,  terrified. 

"Oh,  dubs  that  go  to  the  Settlement 
house  and  get  to  learn  more  than  is  good 
for  them,  and  wear  huge  bows,  and  are 
called  samples  of  the  artistic  life.  I  don't 
know  what  it  is,  but  I  heard  Nell  and 
Joe  talkin'  about  it.  The  Settlement  Lady 
asked  Nell  all  those  things." 

"What's  Nellie  doin'  now?"  said  Betty. 

"Oh,  she's  got  a  dandy  job!"  Mike 
answered  with  pride;  for  he  was  fond  of 
his  sixteen-year-old  sister,  whom  he  con- 
sidered quite  the  belle  of  Rainbow  Court. 
"She's  waiter  down  in  a  big  grub  shop; 
goes  round  and  gets  the  plates  the  swells 
leave  on  the  tables,  and  carries  them  back 
on  a  tray.  That's  all  she's  got  to  do,  and 
she  gets  three  per." 

"Aint  that  lovely?"  Betty's  tone  was 
admiring.  "I  wonder  if  I'll  ever  get  a 
job  like  that?  I  can't  get  any  now  because 
I'm  too  little.  The  first  thing  they  ask 
me  is  why  I  ain't  in  school,  and  I'm 
afraid  to  try  any  more.  Last  Christmas 
I'd  have  gone  to  the  big  store  where  your 
Maggie  is  cash  girl,  but  they  wouldn't 
look  at  me;  said  I  was  under  age  and 
ought  to  be  leamin'  my  tables." 

"Oh,  that's  arithmetic!"  said  Mike, 
wisely.  "It's  funny  how  stuck  big  people 
are  on  schoolin'.  I  wonder  if  they  liked 
it  so  much  when  they  were  kids?" 

"  Don't  know,"  said  Betty.  "  Reckon 
not.  Don't  think  they  remember  when 
they  were  young." 

"Here's  your  alley,"  said  Mike,  as  they 
came  to  a  back  street  along  which  were 
set  garbage  and  ash  receivers.  "The  one 
I  mean  is  down  in  the  middle.  I  must  go 
and  get  my  papers  now.  You  can  find 
your  way  home  all  right?" 

"Sure!"  said  Betty.  "That's  where  the 
girl  live'g  that  was  so  nice  to  me  the  other 
day  and  saved  me  a  meat  bone." 

"  Maybe  slic'll  have  another  for  you 
to-day,"  said  Mike,  as  he  ran  off  down 
the  street,  whistling  "  Budweiser's  a  Friend 
of  Mine." 

Betty  hunted  through  the  coal-boxes, 
gleaning  a  goodly  store  from  the  unsifted 


ashes  where  the  Chinaman  lived,  and 
filling  the  bag  she  had  brought  with  her. 
She  had  enough  coal  to  last  several  days, 
and  she  was  about  to  start  homeward 
when  she  noticed  some  bits  of  paper 
sticking  out  of  a  garbage  can. 

"The  inspector'd  have  a  fit  if  he  saw 
that,"  she  thought.  "They're  awful  strict 
about  havin'  paper  and  garbage  mixed. 
Maybe  Annie'd  get  into  trouble  if  it  was 
found  out;  for  this  is  her  house.  I'd 
better  take  it  out." 

And  she  uncovered  the  pail  and  took 
out  the  papers.  They  were  wrapped 
round  the  stems  of  a  big  bunch  of  roses, 
scarcely  faded  at  all ;  and  Betty  exclaimed 
with  delight: 

"  Here's  a  find !  These  are  beautiful. 
I'll  carry  them  home  and  give  one  to 
Fraulein;    she's  crazy  about   flowers." 

As  she  took  them  out  of  the  pail,  she 
noticed  the  handle  of  a  little  spoon  sticking 
up,  and  pulled  it  out. 

"A  doll's  teaspoon,"  she  thought.  "  I'm 
going  to  give  that  to  Baby  O'Flynn.  She'll 
be  tickled  to  death."  .And  she  put  "the 
little  spoon  in  her  pocket. 

Leaving  the  alley,  she  turned  into  the 
main  street,  where  she  ran  into  a  girl  who 
was  walking  along  with  her  head  bent 
down.  Betty  saw  that  she  was  crying 
bitterly. 

"Whatever  is  the  matter?"  asked  the 
child,  as  to  her  surprise  she  recognized 
the  girl  that  had  been  kind  to  her  the 
week  before. 

"O  dear,  I've  lost  my  place!"  replied 
Annie,  the  tears  streaming  down  her  rosy 
cheeks.  "  Indeed  it's  through  no  fault 
of  mine,  but  all  through  an  old  darky 
woman;  and  I've  no  place  to  go  in  all  the 
world.  My  cousin  that  brought  me  over 
died  last  month;  and  my  friend  is  working 
at  a  Jew  place,  where  they  won't  Jet  her 
have  a  body  in  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  with 
her,  much  less  give  one  shelter  for  the 
night.  The  Employment  Office  will  hardly 
find  me  another  place,  for  I'm  leaving 
this  one  without  a  recommend.  Ah, 
if  my   poor  mother  could   see   me  now!" 
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And    she    burst    into    a    stormj  of    tears. 

"It's  a  shame!"  cried  Betty.  "Here, 
Annie,  come  with  me.  My  uncle  is  never 
home  till  six,  and  it's  only  two  now.  You 
can  rest  by  the  fire,  and  I'll  go  down  and 
ask  Mrs.  O'Flynn  what  you  ought  to  do. 
She  always  knows  everything." 

"  I'll  go  home  with  you  and  gladly, 
child;  but  you  don't  know  anything  about 
me,  and  maybe  your  uncle  will  scold  you." 

"  He  won't  know  it;  and  if  he  does,  he 
may  as  well  scold  about  you  as  anything 
else,"  answered  Betty,  naughtily.'  "Come 
now!"  And  the  two  girls  went  down  the 
street, — Betty  carrying  her  bag  of  coal, 
and  Annie  laden  with  her  suit-case. 

"  It  was  like  this,"  said  Annie,  as  she 
wiped  away  her  tears.  "The  cook  is  a 
darkv,  and  somehow  she  always  had  it 
in  for  me.  Nothing  I  did  was  right;  and 
everv  night  I  cried  myself  to  sleep,  because 
I  was  always  in  trouble.  I  had  to  tend 
the  dining-room  and  answer  the  bell  and 
wait  on  the  young  lady, — and  that  was  a 
pleasure,  for  a  nicer  young  lady  I  never 
saw  out  of  Ireland.  She  was  so  pleasant'- 
spoken  and  kind.  The  mistress  was  very 
particular,  and  I  was  that  awkward  when 
I  first  went  to  her  that  I  would  have  tried 
the  patience  of  a  saint.  Well,  it  was  all 
right  until  to-day,  and  when  they  accused 
me  of  stealing  a  silver  salt  spoon  my  heart 
was  broken.  It  was  gone  sure  enough.  I 
remembered  washing  it  last  night  and 
carrying  it  upstairs  with  the  rest  of  the 
plate,  and  I  put  it  on  the  table  in  the 
morning.  Generally  I  cleared  off  the 
breakfast  dishes  myself,  and  washed  the 
silver  and  glass.  But  as  I  was  doing  it. 
Miss  Alice  called  me  to  fasten  her  waist, — 
she  was  going  out;  and  when  I  came  back 
to  finish  the  dining-room,  the  cook  had 
done  it,  and  was  grumbling  about  lazy 
Irish  who  didn't  finish  their  work.  She 
was  an  old  nigger  the  mistress  had  had 
for  years;  and  when  they  asked  her  about 
the  spoon,  she  just  said:  'It  ain't  my 
work  to  take  care  of  the  silver.  Ef  it 
was,  you  wouldn't  lose  none.'  The  spoon 
was  a  very  old  one  that  had  belonged  to 


the  mistress'  mother,  and  she  thought  a 
lot  of  it.  She  said  either  I  had  lost  it  or 
taken  it,  and  she  was  tired  of  my  careless- 
ness anyway.  So  she  gave  me  a  week's 
pay  and  turned  me  out."  And  Annie 
wept  afresh. 

Betty  had  been  listening  intently  to 
her   friend's    story,    and    suddenly    asked: 

"  What  kind  of  a  spoon  was  it  they 
made  such  a  fuss  about?" 

"  Oh,  a  tiny  spoon  no  longer  than  your 
little  finger,  with  a  queer  little  round  bowl, 
and  the  letter  C  on  the  handle.  It  didn't 
look  like  much.  I've  seen  far  finer  at 
home.  But  it  was  the  one  the  mistress 
set  store  by;  and  that's  my  bad  luck,  of 
course." 

"  Don't  worry,  Annie,"  said  Betty. 
"  Something  will  turn  up  sure.  Here's 
my  placfe.  Come  up,  and  I'll  make  the 
fire,  and  you  warm  up  a  bit;  for  you're 
just  pinched  with  cold,  carrying  that  big 
grip.  I  have  to  go  on  an  errand,  but  you 
can  rest  yourself  till  I  come  back."  ~ 

"It's  mighty  good  you  are!"  said  the 
girl.  "Indeed  I'm  that  tired  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  myself;  for  I  was  waiting 
up  till  two  o'clock  this  morning  for  Miss 
Alice  to  get  home  from  a  party;  and  up 
at  six,  to  do  my  dusting  before  breakfast." 

So  Annie  curled  up  before  the  fire,  and 
was  sound  asleep  in  a  few  minutes;  and 
the  little  girl  stole  quietly  out  of  the  room. 
Once  in  the  hall,  she  drew  the  spoon  out 
of  her  pocket  and  looked  at  it  carefully. 
Yes,  it  was  as  she  had  tjiought.  There 
was  the  C  on  the  handle  and  the  round 
bowl.  It  was  the  missing  salt  spooij.  It 
would  be  no  use  for  her  to  give  it  to  Annie, 
for  the  people  at  the  big  house  would  say 
she  had  stolen  it  and  brought  it  back. 
Betty  made  up  her  mind  to  take  it  back 
herself.  She  was  pretty  tired,  but  she  ran 
as  fast  as  she  could,  hoping  to  be  back 
before  Annie  woke  up. 

Just  as  she  neared  the  house,  she  saw 
a  young  lady  on  the  front  steps,  and 
wondered  if  it  was  the  Miss  Alice  of 
whom  Annie  had  spoken.  As  she  stood 
hesitating,   the  lady  remarked: 
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"Little  girl,  aren't  you  cold?  You 
haven't  any  shoes  and  stockings  on." 

"Oh,  it  ain't  very  cold  to-day,  Miss!" 
said  Betty.    "Do  you  live  here?" 

"Yes.  Why?"  answered  Miss  Alice, 
surprised. 

"  Would  you  do  something  for  me, 
please?"  asked  Betty,  timidly. 

"What  is  it?"  Miss  Alice  was  interested 
in  the  shy  brown  eyes  upraised   to  hers. 

"You  see,"  said  Betty,  "it  was  this 
way.  I  was  getting  coal  out  of  your 
alley,  and  I  saw  some  paper  in  the 
garbage  pail,  and  1  took  it  out,  because 
it's  not  allowed,  you  know,  and  the 
inspector's  somethin'  fierce;  and  I  found 
this"  (displaying  the  spoon),  "and  I 
thought  it  belonged  here.  Will  you  give 
it  to  the  lady — ' 

She  stopped  suddenly,  for  Miss  Aliee 
had  taken  the  salt  spoon  from  her  and 
was  looking  at  it  eagerly. 

"It  really  is  grandmamma's  spoon!" 
she  cried.  "Poor  Annie!  What  a  pity! 
I  knew  she  was  innocent.  And  now  she 
has  gone  away  and  will  never  know  that 
we  have  found  it." 

"Yes,  Miss,  she  will,"  said  Betty.  "I'm 
going  to  tell  her." 

"You?  Do  you  know  Annie?"  Miss 
Alice  asked,  growing  more  and  more 
bewildered.  Then,  as  Betty  hung  her 
head,  she  exclaimed:  "O  dear!  Perhaps 
she  really  took  it  and  sent  you  back 
with  it." 

"No,  she  didn't!"  Betty's  tone  was 
emphatic.  "  Please,  Miss,  let  me  tell  you 
all  about  it." 

"Well,  go  on,"  said  Miss  Alice;  and 
Betty  told  the  whole  story  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

"I'm  sure  you  are  telling  the  truth," 
observed  Miss  Alice,  as  she  finished.  "Tell 
Annie  to  come  back,  and  I  will  get  her 
the  place  as  nursemaid  at  my  sister's; 
for  it  wouldn't  be  pleasant  for  her  here, 
with  old  Cynthy  in  the  kitchen.  Here 
is  a  dollar  for  yourself,  child.  And  if  you 
come  up  to  the  house  to-morrow,  I'll 
provide  you  with  a  coat  and  some  shoes 


and  stockings.  You  are  a  good,  honest 
little  girl." 

Miss  Alice  smiled  upon  Betty  what 
seemed  to  the  little  girl  the  smile  of  an 
angel.    So  she  said; 

"Thank  you.  Miss!  I'll  be  sure  to  come 
to-morrow."  And  she  ran  off  to  tell 
Annie  the  good  news. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


The  Largest  Nests. 


There  are  in  Australia  the  largest  and 
heaviest  nests  in  the  world.  They  are 
built  by  the  "jungle-fowl"  in  great 
mounds,  and  their  height  averages  about 
fifteen  feet.  In  circumference  they  are 
enormous.  They  are  usually  found  in 
secluded  places,  and  are  skilfully  made 
of  twigs  or  leaves,  or  whatever  material 
the  bird  may  be  able  to  procure.  The 
bush  turkey  constructs  nests  which  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  jungle-fowl, 
but  the  turkey's  homes  are  pyrainidal, 
w^hile  the  others  are  in  the  shape  of 
mounds.  It  often  requires  six  or  seven 
strong  men  to  move  one  of  these  huge 
nests,  which  have  in  extreme  cases  been 
known  to  weigh  tons. 


I 


Lucky  Lines. 


A  little  boy,  seven  or  eight  years  old, 
in  a  school  where  a  Miss  Blodgett  was 
teacher,  had  written  the  following  lines 
on  his  slate: 

A  little  mouse  ran  up  the   stairs, 

To  hear  Miss  Blodgett  say  her  prayers. 

The  teacher  discovered  the  rhyme,  and 
for  punishment  gave  the  offender  his 
choice — to  make  another  rhyme  in  five 
minutes  or  receive  as  many  strokes,  of  her 
ruler.  When  the  time  was  nearly  u{>, 
and  the  teacher  was  lifting  the  ruler  in  a 
threatening  manner,  the  little  rhymester 
exclaimed : 

Here  I  5:tand   before  Miss  Blodgett, — 
She's    going    to    strike,    and    I'm    going    to 
dod'c  it. 
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WITH   AUTHORS   AND    PUBLISHERS 


— Among  those  who  received  Coronation 
honors  was  Sir  Edward  Elgar,  on  whojn  was 
conferred  the  Order  of  Merit. 

— Another  series  of  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
"written  by  experienced  teachers,"  to  be  known 
as  the  Notre  Dame  Series,  is  announced  by 
Messrs.  Sands  &  Co.  The  first  three  volumes 
will  be  Lives  of  St.  Anselm,  St.  Patrick,  and 
St.    Margaret    of   Scotland. 

— An  important  contribution  to  the  Ter- 
centenary Celebration  of  the  Authorized  Version 
is  the  little  book  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Graham, 
M.  A,,  entitled  "Where  we  Got  the  Bible:  The 
Debt  we  Owe  to  the  Catholic  Church,"  just 
published  by  Sands  &  Co.  It  affirms  the  right 
of  the  Church  to  call  the  Bible  her  own  book; 
sets  forth  the  debt  we  owe  to  her  for  com- 
piling, preserving,  transmitting,  and  defending 
the  Bible;  and  incidentally  vindicates  the  dis- 
cipline and  legislation  of  the  Church  regarding 
the  use  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  her  claim 
to  supreme  authority  in   matters  of  religion. 

— "The  Mystery  of  the  I'riest's  Parlour," 
by  Genevieve  Irons  (Sands  &  Co.,  B.  Herder), 
is  no  elongated  short  story,  but  a  genuine,  full- 
fiedged  novel,  of  some  three  hundred  and  forty 
pages.  Miss  Irons  no  longer  belongs  to  the 
amateur  class  of  fictionists;  the  present  book 
is  conclusive  as  to  that  point.  Although  not  free 
from  artistic  blemishes,  it  displays  a  comprehen- 
siveness of  grasp,  a  co-ordination  of  main  and 
subsidiary  incidents,  an  assuredness  of  touch, 
that  belong  only  to  the  practised  hand.  The 
theme  of  the  novel  has  been-used  before:  the 
inviolability  of  the  seal  of  confession,  and  the 
condemnation  to  death  of  the  confessor  who 
knows  the  criminal  for  whose  crime  he  himself 
is  doomed  to  suffer.  In  the  present  volume  the 
plot  is  cleverly  worked  out,  and  the  incidental 
character  drawing  is  notably  good, 

— The  first  two  volumes  of  the  "Friars  Saints" 
Series,  published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
are:  "St.  Thomas  Aquinas,"  by  Father  Placid 
Conway,  O.  P.;  and  "St.  Bonaventure,"  by 
Father  Laurence  Costelloe,  O.  P.-  M.  Six  other 
"Lives"  are  in  active  preparation.  The  aim  of 
the  writers  is  to  furnish  a  series  of  biographical 
works  which  will  appeal  to  the  simple  as  well 
as  to  the  learned;  which  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  the  great  mass  of  Catholics,  but 
which  may  yet  be  used  as  works  of  reference. 
All  historical  facts  and  dates  will  be  verified, 
and  it  is  hoped  the  books  may  deserve  to  rank 
as    standard     biography.      The    Series    will     be 


attractively  bound;  each  volume  will  have  a 
frontispiece  (if  possible  a  reproduction  of  an 
authentic  portrait  of  the  saint),  and  will  be 
sold  at  a  i)rice  which  will  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

— Miich  regret  is  felt  in  Hanover  for  the  death 
of  the  historical  painter.  Prof.  Hermann  Schaper. 
His  best  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  townhalls 
of  Hanover  and  Gottingen,  in  the  Marienburg, 
and  iu  various  churches.  Of  late  years  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  decoration  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  .Mx-la-Chapelle,  and  the  glass  mosaics 
there  are  his  work. 

— To  any  reader  who  may  take  exception  to 
the  extreme  simplicity  atul  quite  prosaic  phrase 
of  the  lines  from  "'I'he  Ballad  of  Santa  Zita" 
((noted  in  the  charming  sketch  of  the  patroness 
of  Lucca,  conclude<i  in  our  present  number, 
let  us  reply  in  the  words  of  Ruskin,  who,  in  a 
postscript  to  Miss  Alexander's  translation  of 
the   song,   says: 

Let  me  assure  him,  with  the  .iiithority  of  long  practise 
both -in  prose  and  rhyint-  (for  1  wasted  several  good  years 
of  my  life  in  verse-writinp:  when  1  had  nothing  to  say), 
that  it  is  not  at  all  an  easy  matter  to  write  entirely  rhythmic 
lines  of  this  straightforward  intelligibility;  and  that  there 
are  t\i-enty  versifiers  nowadays  who  can  string  together 
any  quantity  of  symphoiiious  twaddle  and  alliteiate  whine, 
for  one  who  can  write  a  rliytliniic  line  in  steady  English, 
witli  some  contents  of  common-sense  in  it.  Note  also  that 
if  you  read  Fi  ancesca 's  versus  with  sincerely  attcnti\e 
feeling,  just  as  you  would  rend,  or  ought  to  read,  well- 
consUucted  prose,  they  will  become  melodious  without 
your  well  knowing  why. 

Those  who  ask  why  such  lines  as  the  following 
should  give  anybody  pleasure,  would  not  be 
apt  to  understand  the  reasons  if  they  were 
afTorded: 

And  now  to  end  my  tale  I  must  relate, 
'Twas  April  on  the  lwenty-s<'venth  day. 

And  in  the  year  twelve  hundred  eighty-eight, 

That  she  from  earth   to  heaven  was  l>orne  a-.vay. 

Which  day  returnitig,  still  we  celebrate; 
And  let  each  faithful  £Oul  due  honor  pay 

To  her  whose  life  has  made  the  way  so  plain. 

The  blessed  country  of  our  hope  to  gain, 

— "Short  Stories  by  the  Best  Catholic  Authors" 
(ten  volumes,  Messrs.  Benziger  Bros.)  should 
be  even  more  popular  than  they  are.  Despite 
the  frequent  declaration  of  the  publishers  that 
the  short  story  is  not  a  good  seller,  the  mag- 
azines find  them  profitable;  so  much  so  that  the 
daily  papers  are  making  short  stories  a  feature 
of  both  daily  and  Sunday  editions,  and  short 
story  magazines  are  multiplying.  Therefore, 
the  publishers  of  these  ten  pocket-volumes  of 
good  Catholic  modern  stories  are  in  line  with 
the  times.    The  perusal  of  a  single  volume  will 
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show  the  least  careiul  reader  the  difference 
between  the  sensational  and  the  true;  for  all 
these  tales  have  the  sweetness  of  the  Catholic 
spirit,  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  life,  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  Catholic  taste.  Not  merely  are 
they  well  written:  they  are  also  more  interest- 
ing than  the  artificial  entertainment  turned 
out  by  competing  secular  magazines.  They  are 
instructive  without  being  didactic;  and  their 
neat  form  and  handy  size  make  Ihem  good 
travelling  companions. 

— "It  is  difficult,"  writes  the  London  Athe- 
r.itiim,  "for  an  English  critic  to  restrain  some 
feeling  of  jealousy  as  he  contemplates  the  series 
of  new  plays  which  the  Irish  Players  have  been 
presenting  during  their  season  at  the  Court. 
Here  we  find  no  pandering  to  conventional 
sentiment,  no  repetition  of  stock  types  and  hack- 
neyed situations,  no  monotonous  insistence  on 
one  aspect  of  sex  or  one  section  of  society. 
The  authors  of  these  works  have  no  class  pref- 
erences; they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
theme  of  love;  they  contrive  somehow  to 
suggest  'atmosphere,'  whether  their  scenes  are 
laid  in  mean  streets  or  country  villages;  they 
secure  idiosyncrasy  for  their  characters,  what- 
ever their  rank  in  life,  so  that  to  hear  them 
talk  is  to  know  them  as  individuals;  they  get 
hold  of  live  subjects,  and  work  out  their  ideas 
on  dramatic  lines  that  are  logical  and  sincere." 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  bein^  dropped  out 
from  time  to  lime  to  make  ro^m  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlet.',  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  en  sale  in  the  United 
Slates  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publisher.'^'    prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Short    Stories  by   the   P.esI   Catholic  Writers." 

lo    vols.     $15. 
"St.    Thomas    Acjuinas."      I'V.    Placid    Conway, 

O.   P.     50  cts. 
"St.    Bonaventure."      Fr.    Laurence    Costelloe, 

O.  K.  M.    50  cts. 
"The   Mystery   of   the    Priest's   Parlour."     Gen- 

evifeve  Irons.    Si. 60. 
"The    Little     House    under    the    Hill."     Clara 

MulhoUand.     75  cts. 
"The   Way    that    Leads   to   God."     Abb€   Sau- 

dreau.     $1.50. 


"A  Conversion  and  a  Vocation."     90  cts. 
"Forgotten  Shrines."    Dom  Bede  Camm,  0.8.  B. 

$6,  net. 
"Father  Tim."     Rosa  Mulholland.     90  cts 
"Leaves  from  My  Diary.    1894-1896."    Rt.  Rev. 

Abbot  Gasquet,  O.  S.  B.    75  cts. 
"History  of  Rome  and  the  Popes  in  the  Middle 

Ages."  Hartmann  Grisar,  S.  J.   Vol.1.  $4.50. 
"None    Other    Gods."      Robert    Hugh    Benson. 

$1.50. 
"A   Diplomatist's  Wife  in  Japan."     Mrs.    Hugh 

Fraser.     50  cts. 
"The   Spirit  of  St.  Francis  de   Sales."     Bishop 

Camus.     $1.80,   net. 
"Cases     of     Conscience     for     English-Speaking 

Countries."      Rev.     Thomas    Slater,     S.     J. 

Vol.  I.    $1.75,  net. 
"Francisco   Ferrer."     Rev.   John   Ryan,    D.    D. 

15  cts. 
"The  Contemplative  Life."    A  Carthusian  Monk. 

75  cts.,  net. 
"The   Heart   of  the  Gospel."     Rev.    Francis   P. 

Donnelly,  S.  J.     56  cts. 
"A    Soggarth's    Last    Verses."      Rev.    Matthew- 
Russell,   S.   J.     50  cts. 

Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Hbb.,  xiii.   3 

Very  Rev.  James  Rigby,  of  the  diocese  of 
Birmingham;  Rev.  Galiriel  Healy,  archdiocese 
of  New  York;    and  Rev.  Arthur  Kernan,  O.  P. 

Sister  M.  Margaret,  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Im- 
maculate Heart;  Sister  M.  Euphrasia  (Mahoney'), 
and  Sister  M.  Gregory,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Mr.  George  W.  Young,  Mrs.  Maria  Rodriguez, 
Mrs.  Patrick  Barry,  Mr.  Edward  Moore,  Mrs. 
David  Buckley,  Mrs.  Joseph  Joyce,  Major 
Anthony  Williams,  Mr.  Matthew  Kernan,  Mr. 
Frank  Gehweiler,  Mr.  Daniel  Cannon,  Mt. 
Joseph  Heine,  Mrs.  Bridget  McAuliffe,  Mr. 
James  Holmes,  Mr.  Y>  illiam  Bouavette,  and 
Miss   Katherine   Hendrick. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    Amen.     (300  days'   indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 

"  Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  nuns  of   Chicoutimi: 

L.  F.  Sio;   Friend,  Omaha,   $i;     E.   F.  O'R., 
$1.50;     In  behalf  of  Mrs.  L.  T.  and  Mrs.  C.  R., 
$2;    Mrs.  B.  C,   $5;    f>-   J-  Connolly,  $1. 
For  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  McNaboe,  S.  Dak. : 

John   A.,   $5;    Mrs.  B.  C,  $5. 
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"Ave  Maria." 

(These  verses  were  found  carefully  treasured  among 
the  papers  of  the  lato  Rev.  William  Croswell.  D.  D.,  a 
prominent  Episcopalian  minister,  founder  and  first  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Boston,  Mass.  His  widow. 
a  convert  to  the  Faith,  presented  them  to  another 
convert,  tlu'ough  whose  kindness  they  found  their  way 
into  the  pages  of  The  Ave  Maria.) 

QVE  MARIA.'     by  divine  evangel 

This   sulutation   came; 
And  shall  my  lips  be  haughtier  than  the  Angel, 

And  shrink  to  bless  thy  name? 
No,  Mother, — no!     Thine  be  the  salutation, 

And  thine  all  blessings  be! 
No  honor,  Mary,  short  of  adoration, 

Is  aught  too  great  for  thee. 

Ave  Maria!    behold  my  love  for  thee, 

For  God  hath  loved  thee  well; 
The  shadow  of  the  Paraclete  is  o'er  thee. 

Thou  Pearl  of  Israel! 
May  I  not  bless  those  arms  so  often  laden 

With   Jesus  when  a  child? 
Nor  love  that  gentle  face,  O  spotless  Maiden! 

On   which  my  Master  smiled? 

Ave!    I  know  that  now  thou  pray'st  for  me; 

Nor  will  I  yield   the  faith 
Whici  seems  to  light  the  lurid  clouds  above  me. 

And  checks  the  dread  of  death. 
No,  "lother, — no!    Thus  still  will  I  address  th.ee. 

Who  wert  the  Christ's  abode; 
Oh,  cause  enough  for  me,  and  all,  to  bless  thee. 

Is  that  thy  Child  was  God! 


"  Pray  hardest  when  it  is  hardest  to 
pray."  We  have  forgotten  the  name  of 
the  author  of  this  motto.  But  the  motto 
itself  is  worth  remembering. 

— Bishop  Clcary. 


The  Poet-Philosopher  Johannes  Jorgensen 
and  His  Works.* 


BY    M,\URICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


ROM  the  Danish  town  of 
Ordrup  sounded  a  few  years 
ago  a  voice  which  forced  atten- 
tion, so  earnest,  clear  and 
strong  was  it.  It  was  of  Denmark, — "like 
the  waving  fog  of  the  shore  at  times; 
again  as  the  sparkling  glow  of  Italian 
skies.  One  seemed  to  hear  the  old  Danish 
beeches  rustling,  or  the  slender  sedge  on 
the  shore  of  Kattegat  whispering;  and 
again  it  is  like  the  sultry,  intoxicating 
odor  of  the  laurels  and  the  myrtles  of 
Italy.  And  through  all  these  tones  we 
seem  to  hear  organ-singing,  because  under 
all  is  a  high  song  of  faith."  Thus  speaks 
a  German  critic  of  Johannes  Jorgensen. 

Johannes  Jorgensen  is  a  Danish  t  pe; 
and  yet  he  looks  more  like  an  Italian  than 
like  a  blue-eyed  son  of  the  North.  I  met 
him  first  at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor. 
He  was  quiet,  self-contained,  reticent.  And 
then,  at  the  mention  of  one  of  the  authors 
whom  he  deems  wedded  to  Antichrist, 
he  was  on  fire  at  once,  alive  and  flashing. 
His  words  were  vital  and  barbed.  He  is 
a  strange  mixture  of  the  ardor  of  the  South 
and  the  serenity  of  the  North. 

Jens  Johannes  Jorgensen  in  the  year 
1896  became  a  Catholic.  Until  this  time 
he  had  been  in  the  camp  of  the  ultra- 
radicals in  religion  and  politics.  Backed 
by    the    most    distingui.shed     of     Danish 

*  Based  partly  on  conversations  with   the  poet  and  on 
an  anonymous  sketch  in  German. 
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literary  men,  Dr.  George  j^Brandes,' he  had 
begun  his  poetic  and^^  political  career. 
Jorgensen  rejected  the  toleration  of  his 
former  allies;  he  appeared  to  delight  in 
battle,  like  Job's  warhorse.  He  answered 
challenges  and  objections  in  a  little 
pamphlet  called  "The  Lie  of  Life  and  the 
Truth  of  Life"  (1896),  later  in  "Beuron" 
(1896),  and  other  works,  in  which  he 
plainly  defined  his  attitude.  A  poet  must 
lead  the  life  expressed  in  his  work,  seems 
to  be  his  thesis.  "  He  had  deserted 
Boccaccio,"  the  young  Danes  said:  "he 
was  now  of  the  Christian,  not  of  the  pagan, 
renascence."  He  no  longer  spoke  with 
the  spirit  of  Baudelaire;  he  admitted 
the  genius  of  George  Brandos,  but  he 
denounced  his  opinions  and  became  the 
opponent  of  the  new  classicism. 

He  was  born  on  the  6th  of  November, 
1866,  in  the  little  town  of  Svendborg,  on 
the  island  of  Fyen.  His  father  was  a  ship- 
owner; long  travels  to  Guinea,  Brazil, 
and  Peru  allowed  him  but  seldom  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  family  life.  Johannes  was 
lonely  and  he  read  much.  Everybody, 
in  his  books,  told  him  that  the  supernat- 
ural was  dead.  It  is  difficult  for  those  who 
were  not  young  and  receptive  in  the 
Eighties  to  understand  how  completely 
a  misreading  of  Darwin  seemed  to  divorce 
the  spiritual  from  the  intellectual.  For 
example,  there  was  the  sick  man  from 
Thisted,  Jens  Peter  Jakobsen,  who  pro- 
claimed in  those  days,  in  verse,  the 
triumph  of  Atheism.  His  book,  "  Niels 
Lyhne,"  was  full  of  delicacy,  warmth, 
energy',  and  powerless  wrestling  with 
Heaven.  He  enchanted  the  Danish  youth, 
who  applauded  him  as  the  Danish 
Nietzche. 

At  sixteen  years  Jorgensen  went  to 
Copenhagen  to  study.  Byron  and 
Turgeniew  he  adored;  he  lived  in  the 
imaginary  world  of  Goethe's  "Faust" 
and  Shelley's  "Prometheus."  The  teach- 
ings of  Lutheranism  were  as  mists  disap- 
pearing. He  struggled  hard.  He  read 
Darwin  and  Heine.  The  polemics  of  the 
clergy  could  not  meet  the  science  of  one 


and  the  wit  of  the  other.  A  long  time  he 
fought;  but  on  a  morning  in  May,  1884, 
he  imagined  that,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
he  was  an  atheist. 

In  the  summer  of  1884  he  passed  his 
examinations,  high  in  rank;  he  then 
devoted  himself  to  philology-;  and,  not 
satisfied  with  this,  he  turned  to  zoology. 
His  first  book,  a  volume  of  poems  under 
the  title  of  "Verses,"  appeared  in  the 
year  1887.  George  Brandes  celebrated  it 
in  the  leading  organ  of  the  Danish  oppo- 
sition, Politiken;  and  this  praise,  which 
meant  fame  for  the  poet,  sent  him  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  most  Radical 
party. 

In  the  year  1888  Jorgensen  published 
a  novel,  "A  Spring  Song";  and  a  short 
time  after  two  more  works  appeared. 
They  move  on  two  ideas — love  and  death. 
But  the  love  they  preach  is  that  of 
Baudelaire's  "Fleurs  du  Mai."  His 
method  was  influenced  by  Poe;  and  the 
thought,  by  the  most  degenerate  of  the 
French  School  of  the  Sixties.  He  was  the 
feverish  disciple  of  Poe  and  Baudelaire. 
The  romance  of  "The  Tree  of  Life"  (1893) 
is  also  of  the  school  of  Baudelaire,  but 
it  breathes  by  fits  and  starts  a  freer  air. 
The  poet  introduces  to  us  in  this  romance 
a  young  man  who  is  betrayed  by  "  the 
joys  of  life."  With  the  psychological 
equipment  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
naturalist  he  can  not  save  himself.  He 
falls  repeatedly,  and  is  hopeless. 

Jorgensen  loved  travel,  and  he  travelled. 
This  passion  led  him  out  of  Denmark, 
that  country  where  Shakspeare  must 
have  drawn  the  character  of  Hamlet  from 
some  Danes  he  knew;  to  Germany,  the 
country  where  a  Faust  in  wild  fight  tried 
to  wrest  God  from  his  heart;  to  Italy, 
where  once  a  Francis  of  Assisi  lived. 
Germany  held  him  a  while;  but  mystic 
Italy  seized  him,  as  we  learn  fronl  his 
"  Umbrian  Chronicle."  A  short  stay  in 
Beuron,  where  the  peculiar  figure  of 
Maurus  Wolter  attracted  him,  and  in  the 
convent  of  Assisi,  where  he  found  kindred 
natures  among  the  friars,  made  him  ask 
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questions.  The  second  circumstance  wliich 
led  to  the  conversion  of  Jorgensen  was 
the  study  of  the  conditions  of  Danish 
Hterary  life.  His  own  literary  life  in  Copen- 
hagen became,  in  his  mind,  a  thing  of 
lurid  light  and  threatening  shadows. 

There  was  a  terrible  struggle  in  the  soul 
of  Jorgensen, — a  firm  determination  which 
guided  him  on  the  i6th  of  February  to 
the  Jesuit,  Father  Brinkmann,  in  Copen- 
hagen. And  the  mental  conflicts  through 
which  he  passed  had  a  happy  influence 
on  his  art.  After  the  fermentation  came 
the  clearing.  His  style,  before  an 
arabesque  of  beautiful  flowers,  became 
calmer,  more  proportioned,  purer;  no 
weaving  of  thoughts  in  dim,  heavy 
words,  conjuring  up  only  dream-like 
presentments. 

The  most  important  works  of  the  poet 
are  a  volume  of  poems,  "Confessio,"  and 
the  novels,  "The  Day  of  Judgment," 
"Eva,"  and  "The  Holy  Fire."  In  the 
poems  and  in  "  Eva"  are  exquisite  glimpses 
of  Nature  —  the  soft  glancing  nature  of 
Denmark — expressed  in  worthy  language 
by  one  who  knows  the  beauty  of  God. 

Most  important  of  his  books  —  setting 
aside  the  works  of  his  youth,  which  lack 
clearness — is  the  volume  entitled  "The  Lie 
of  Life  and  the  Truth  of  Life."  On  the 
evening  of  All  Saints'  Da)'  in  1895,  three 
months  before  his  conversion,  it  was  fin- 
ished. It  tells  of  the  return  of  the  Atheist 
to  Deism.  Of  positive  Catholicism  there 
is  no  word  in  this  book;  it  forms  the  first 
step  to  the  later  works.  From  the  seeming 
paradox,  "just  because  I  was  a  Darwinist, 
I  became  a  Christian,"  does  this  book 
proceed. 

It  was  an  evolutionary  argument  which 
led  Jorgensen  to  accept  Christianity.  He 
calls  it  the  faith  through  which  we  live, 
the  result  of  the  accommodation  of  our 
spirit  to  reality.  "  If  you  stand  out  of 
the  truth,  you  will  be  punished  by  the 
reality  for  your  revolt.  Do  you  imagine 
that  the  fire  can  not  burn  or  that  you 
can  walk  on  water?  Facts,  realities,  ought 
to    convince    you    that    you    are    not    the 


master  of  the  trutli,  but  that  the  truth 
is  your  master. 

Jorgensen  looked  for  the  truth  in  art, 
and  art  alone  did  not  console  him.  He 
looked  for  the  truth  in  love,  but  in  the 
disenchantment  which  seized  him  when 
envy  and  infidelity  slipped  into  love,  he 
recognized  that  human  love  is  not  the  all. 
"  He  looked  for  it  in  fame,"  says  a  German 
critic,  "but  he  recognized  how  often  fame 
is  nothing.  He  looked  for  it  in  Quietism, 
the  wing-weary  resignation,  the  Nirvana, 
in  which  the  Buddhists,  in  a  strange  blue 
light  vibrated  from  temple-grottos,  see 
peace  and  truth;  but  to  him  disgust  came 
at  the  great  endless  inanity." 

And  now,  in  a  vehement  struggle  for 
the  truth,  he  concluded:  "Truth  in  con- 
sequence of  its  nature  ought  to  guide  to 
happiness,  and  falsehood  to  unhappiness 
and  riiin.  This  is  a  biological  principle, 
which  can  not  be  shaken.  A  knowledge 
of  the  world  is  the  condition  for  right 
conduct,  and  false  ideas  of  the  world 
lead  to  faulty  conduct."  He  felt  that  all 
his  life  until  now  had  been  false  and 
faulty;  he  wanted  the  truth,  and  this 
truth  he  found  only  in  the  concrete  form 
of  Christianity. 

The  most  important  of  his  "Parables" 
(1898),  is  the  "Shadow."  A  poet  sits 
alone  in  his  chamber  in  the  twilight, 
conjuring  remembrances  of  past  mental 
struggles.  A  •  knock  at  the  door,  and  a 
strange  man  steps  in.  He  sits  opposite 
the  poet.  He  is  one  who  has  been  led 
astray  by  the  poet's  work,  and  he  has 
found  that  the  teaching  of  the  poet  has 
led  him  to  eat  of  Dead  Sea  fruit.  -It  has 
killed  his  soul;  the  poet  of  the  joys  of 
life  has  murdered  life. 

The  "Travel  Book"  and  "The  Umbrian 
Chronicle"  are  daybooks,  with  notes  re- 
lating to  a  history  of  civilization  in  Nurem- 
berg, Rothenburg,  Miinster,  Radolfszell, 
Luzerne,  Beuron,  and  Assisi.  Written 
before  the  conversion  of  the  poet  in  the 
year  1895,  they  contain  many  notes  later. 
His  comprehension  of  the  spirit  of  the 
South  Germans,  shown  in  these  books,  has 
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probably  been  the  cause  of  its  popularity 
in  Germany,  where  the  sale  of  his  works 
is  great. 

The  romance  "Eva"  tells  us  of  a  poet, 
Hans  Bjerre,  who  is  an  individualist,  a 
disciple  of  Nietzclie.  His  noble  wife  Eva, 
who  unconditionally  believes  in  him,  reads 
his  book  with  deep  grief;  for  she  hears 
in  his  poems  a  crj;-  of  longing,  for 
which  the  limits  of  domestic  life  are 
despairingly  narrow,  —  a  longing  of  the 
gypsy  for  freedom.  And,  because  she 
thinks  that  her  presence  makes  him 
unhappy,  she  leaves  •  him.  It  is  the 
reverse  of  the  action  of  the  heroine  of 
"The  Doll's  House."  But  Hans  Bjerre 
sinks  deeper  and  deeper  after  the  de- 
parture of  Eva.  He  sinks  so  deep  that 
he  is  both  sinful  and  dishonorable.  But 
disgust  and  weariness  seize  him.  In  an 
old  inn  at  Luzerne,  he  and  Agnete,  whom 
he  had  horribly  injured,  meet.  They  see 
a  picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Strange 
visions  come  before  them;  they  have 
sinned  and  they  see  the  horror  of  sin. 
Agnete,  as  a  repentant  client  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  takes  the  veil  after  the  death 
of  her  husband.  Bjerre  returns  to  Eva, 
who,  though  long  neglected,  nevertheless 
had  waited  for  him,  and  again  makes 
him  a  devoted  wife. 

In  "The  Day  of  Judgment"  Niels 
Grafl  is  a  powerful  picture.  He  is  dying. 
He  thinks  of  all  the  poisonous  flowers  he 
has  plucked;  he  has  denied  God,  been 
faithless  to  all  vows.  His  betrayed  wife 
points  to  heaven,  but  even  she  pales 
before  what  she  sees  in  the  sky.  A  hea\'}', 
far-sounding  bell  begins  to  ring;  then  a 
second,  then  a  third  and  a  fourth,  until 
all  the  bells  in  the  town,  plaintive  and 
moaning  in  chorus,  sound  against  heaven. 
"Do  you  hear, — do  you  hear?"  stammers 
his  wife.  "They  are  ringing  the  Day  of 
Judgment."  Then  Niels  and  his  wife 
tremble,  and  he  turns  to  her.  She  bends 
her  head  and  bursts  into  loud  sobbing. 
The  voice  still  cries  out:  "The  Day  of 
Judgment, — the  Day  of  Judgment!"  And 
the  church  bells  ring  unceasingly,  stronger 


and  stronger,  imploring  and  praying.  And 
in  the  heaven  is  the  cross  standing  and 
flaming.  It  is  a  wonderful  picture;  one 
sees  the  influence  of  the  Apocalypse  on 
an  ardent  mind.  Immediately  after  this 
scene,  Jorgensen  strikes  the  softest  tones. 
At  this  vision,  repentance  has  seized 
the  dying  man;  he  feels  the  mercy  of 
God  fall  upon  him;  in  a  dream  he  sees 
Christ,  high,  pale  and  beautiful,  extending 
His  hands  over  him.  The  bells  become 
jubilant. 

The  spirit  of  the  mystic  is  in  the  latest 
books  of  Jorgensen.  The  most  important 
of  them  is  "In  the  Highest."  He  gathered 
roses  during  a  visit  to  the  sanctuaries  of 
the  Franciscans  in  1899  and  1900,  in 
Florence,  Assisi  and  Rome;  in  1902  and 
1903,  in  Rome,  Assisi,  and  Cortona.  All 
should  know  his  "St.  Francis,"  his  trans- 
lation of  the  "Fioretti,"  and  his  "Roman 
Mosaics."*  His  "Enemies  of  Hell" 
appeared  in  1893.  His  novel,  "Our  Lady 
of  Denmark"  ("  Vor  Frue  af  Danmark"), 
has  been  much  discussed. 

Jorgensen,  devoted  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, lives  very  quietly  at  Ordrup,  not 
far  from  the  Jesuit  College.  He  may  be 
seen  almost  any  day  working  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Copenhagen.  If  you  go  to  Mass 
in  the  beautiful  chapel  in  that  quaint  and 
rural  suburb,  you  may  meet  him  with 
his  children  on  the  way.  He  is  always 
calm,  serene,  very  young-looking  for  a 
man  who  has  suffered  so  much,  and  very 
simple  and  unaffected.  His  name  appears 
once  a  week,  signed  to  a  feuilleton,  in  the 
"  National  News."  Some  of  his  poems 
are  looked  on  as  classics  by  the  Danes; 
and  George  Brandes,  whom  he  has  opposed, 
admits  his  genius  and  admires  his  power 
of  expression.  He  published  in  1910  a 
book  on  "  Lourdes."  In  German  he  has 
published  J.  K.  Huysmans  (Kirchheim, 
Mainz,  1908),  "Geschichte  der  Danisheu 
Litteratur"  (Kosel,  Miinchen,   1908). 


*  Translated  by  a  fellow-countryman  and 
published  in  The  Ave  M.^ria.  This  was  the  first 
work  by  tlie  distinguished  Dane  to  appear  in 
English. 
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BY    GKRAKD    F.   REYNOLDS. 

IV. — A  Warning  from,  the  Red  Circle. 

^^^>'  HE  Catholic,  or  (as  it  was  locally 
\^  called)  the  French,  mission  station 
of  Cheng-foo  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
workingmen's  quarter  of  the  town.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  in  which  two  gateways  were 
pierced.  One  opened  on  a  small  paved 
courtyard;  two  sides  of  which  were  formed 
by  the  buildings  of  the  house — edifices 
that  were  thoroughly  Chinese  in  appear- 
ance, with  their  roofs  of  bright  yellow 
tiles,  their  quaint  painted  cornices  of 
carved  wood,  and  their  windows  filled 
with  oiled  paper.  The  rooms  were  fur- 
nished with  an  eye  to  strict  necessity; 
and,  like  native  rooms  in  the  East,  they 
had  very  little  furniture  in  them. 

In  the  missionary's  workroom,  and  there 
only,  one  saw  some  indicat'ons  that  it 
belonged  to  a  European.  The  writing- 
table  had  come  from  France,  a  present 
from  an  old  college  friend.  On  the  wall 
above  it  hung  some  framed  photographs. 
There  was  a  picture  of  his  old  home, — 
one  of  those  comfortable  country  houses 
of  Touraine  that  .share  the  name  of 
"chateau"  with  such  stately  neighbors  as 
Pierrefonds  or  Chambords.  Then  there  was 
a  family  group — father,  mother,  brothers 
and  sisters, — with  a  young  priest  in  his 
soutane  standing  among  them.  It  was 
a  souvenir  of  a  happy  holiday  after  his 
ordination.  Then  there  were  groups  of 
students  and  professors,  memorials  of 
college  days.  The  other  decorations  of 
the  study  walls  were  a  large  crucifix, 
oleographs  of  a  Pieti  and  of  the  "Madonna 
di  vSan  Sisto,"  and  two  large  blue  tablets 
bordered  with  gold  and  bearing  Chinese 
inscriptions  in  gilt  letters.  These  set  forth, 
for  the  information  of  Chinamen,  the 
missionary's  rank  as  the  equal  of  a  magis- 
trate under  the  treaty  between  France  and 
China  for  the  protection  of  the  missions. 


In  the  rear  of  the  hou.se  there  was  a 
tiny  garden  with  a  little  fountain, — a 
sanctuary  where  the  birds  knew  they 
were  safe  and  built  their  nests.  Abutting 
on  the  house,  and  forming  one  side  of 
both  the  courtyard  in  front  and  the 
garden  behind  it,  was  the  church, — a  long, 
low  building  with  a  tiled  roof,  and  a 
gilded  cross  at  each  gable  end.  The 
plainness  of  all  the  appointments  of  the 
house  was  compensated  for  by  the  display 
of  color,  gilding  and  decoration  in  the 
church.  To  European  eyes,  it  might  seem 
garish  and  overdone  in  its  scheme  of  color; 
for  crude  reds  and  blues  predominated 
Strange,  too,  to  the  European  visitor  were 
the  many  pictures  on  the  walls.  Thus 
one  showed  a  tall  Chinaman  in  a  flower- 
embroidered  robe,  embracing  a  ragged 
peasant  in  a  tattered  coa^,  with  a  long 
pigtail  hanging  from  his  head.  It  was  an 
illustration  of  the  story  of  the  prodigal 
son  reduced  to  Chinese  conditions.  And, 
then,  there  was  the  sower, — a  Chinese 
farmer  scatter?hg  the  good  seed  over  a  field 
that  had  a  pagoda  tower  in  the  distance. 

The  church  looked  out  upon  a  second 
courtyard,  and  its  western  door  faced  a 
gateway  opening  on  the  street;  while 
the  other  side  of  this  court  was  formed 
by  the  schoolhouse,  where  little  Chinese 
children  sat  in  rows  on  the  matted  floor, 
and  a  native  catechist  acted  as  school- 
master. They  said  their  lessons  all  together 
in  a  singsong  drone;  and  the  school  was 
a  noisy  place  when  work  was  in  full 
swing, — silent  only  during  the  writing 
lesson,  v/hich  took  up  a  good  part  of  the 
school  time;  for  the  Chinese  schoolboy 
has  not  a  mere  alphabet  of  twenty-six 
letters  to  learn,  but  hundreds  on  hundreds 
of   characters   to   master. 

Mr.  Henderson  had,  before  this,  paid 
formal  visits  of  courtesy  to  P^re  Gratien. 
He  had  tried  to  persuade  him  to  come 
often  to  his  own  house  on  the  hill;  and 
had  thought  the  Frenchman  a  little 
narrow-minded  when  he  excused  himself, 
pleading  pressure  of  work  and  his  habit 
of    retiring    early    to    rest.      He    guesse. 
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that  really  his  Catholic  colleague  feared, 
perhaps,  to  give  occasion  to  the  people 
of  the  town  to  think  that  religions,  the 
teachers  of  which  were  everj'day  friends, 
must,  after  all,  be  verj'  much  alike. 

Henderson  thought  the  illness  of  Lebrun 
would  be  a  means  of  drawing  the  French 
missionary  into  more  familiar  relations. 
He  was  able  to  give  P^re  Gratien  a  re- 
assuring report  of  the  case.  He  had  ven- 
tured to  offer  to  take  medical  charge  of 
it,  and  to  call  daily  to  see  Lebrun;  and 
the  offer  had  been  gratefully  accepted. 
De  Visser  promised  to  come  in  the  evening 
and  bring  news  of  the  patient's  progress. 

When  Henderson  went  home,  he  told  his 
wife  and  her  sister  that  he  thought  that 
before  long  they  would  see  more  of  the 
French  Padre.  "I  shall  be  very  glad," 
he  said;  "for,  after  all,  we  Europeans 
should  stick  together.  I  must  try  to  make 
him  get  over  his  prejudices  and  come  out 
of  his  shell." 

That  was  an  eventful  day  for  the  little 
European  colony  in  the  (ip-river  town. 
And  much  more  was  to  happen  in  the 
evening.  The  short  tropical  twilight  was 
rapidly  deepening  into  night.  De  Visser 
had  dined  with  P^re  Gratien,  and  was 
sitting  by  Lebrun's  bedside.  The  priest 
was  in  his  study,  reading  the  daily  Office 
from  his  Breviary,  when  the  native 
catechist  entered  and  told  him  that  a 
man,  who  would  not  give  his  name, 
insisted  on  .seeing  him. 

"I  asked  him  to  come  to-morrow," 
explained  the  catechist;  "but  he  says  he 
can  not  come  again,  and  that  your  Rev- 
erence will  be  sorry  if  he  goes  away 
without  speech  with  you.  I  think  it  is 
Li-tsu.  He  is  good  for  nothing.  He 
came  for  a  while  to  the  church;  then  he 
went  to  the  Bible  class  at  the  English 
mission,  and  after  a  time  left  them  also. 
He  works  for  a  while  on  the  river,  and 
then  gambles  away  his  money  at  'fan- 
tan'  or  makes  himself  ill  with  opium 
smoke.    He  is  no  good." 

"  Do  not  be  so  certain  of  that,  my  son," 
said   P^re  Gratien,   in  a  tone   of  friendly 


reproof.  "  Perhaps  he  has  come  to  try 
to  make  a  good  beginning  again.  Let 
him  enter.     I  shall  .see  him  here." 

The  catechist  bowed  and  withdrew. 
As  he  walked  along  the  tiled  passage  to 
the  entrance  hall 'he  said  to  himself:  "No 
doubt  he  has  lost  his  money  and  comes 
to  beg  for  something,  and  pretends  that 
he  is  thinking  of  coming  back." 

It  proved  to  be  Li-tsu,  the  scapegrace. 
He  was  comfortably  dressed;  but  his 
haggard  face  with  the  cheekbones  more 
prominent  than  nature  had  made  them, 
and  his  sunken  e3'es  with  deep  furrows 
branching  from  the  corners,  told  of  the  per- 
sistent opium-smoker.  He  had  a  nervous, 
hesitating  manner.  As  the  priest  rose  to 
meet  him,  he  dropped  on  one  knee  and 
grasped  and  kissed  the  hem  of  his  long 
robe. 

Pfere  Gratien  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  raised  him. 

"Sit  down,  my  son,"  he  said  kindly, 
"and  tell  me  why  you  have  come.  You 
are  welcome." 

The  Chinaman  settled  himself  in  an  arm- 
chair, and  glanced  round  the  room. 

"  No  one  can  hear  us?"  he  said,  with  an 
air  of  cautious  inquiry. 

"No:    you  may  speak  freely." 

"  I  wanted  to  be  quite  sure.  It  might 
be  dangerous  if  I  was  overheard.  It  is  even 
a  danger  for  me  that  I  have  come  here. 
What  I  say  is  only  for  yourself.  Father." 

"You  were  one  of  my  people  once, — 
not  so  long  ago,  when  your  good  father 
died,"  remarked  the  priest.  "Why  not 
kneel  down  and  make  your  confession 
and  be  one  of  the  true  religion  again?" 

"  No,  no  1  I  have  not  come  to  confes- 
sion. But  there  is  something  you  must 
know, — ^you  only." 

"  Well,  what  is  it?  Do  not  be  afraid  to 
speak  freely  to  me." 

"There  is  news,"  said  Li-tsu,  dropping 
his  voice  almost  to  a  whisper, — "news 
that  very  few  know.  They  may  not  know 
it  even  at  the  yamen  for  days.  It  is  true. 
Look  at  that!"  And  he  drew  from  a 
pocket  in  the  breast  of  his  robe  a  little 
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ring  of  finely  woven  cane-work,  dyed  red, 
and  slipped  it  onto  his  right  forefinger. 

"What  is  it?  Why  do  you  show  it  to 
me?"  asked  Pere  Gratien,  with  a  vague 
foreboding  of  coming  trouble. 

"  It  :s  the  badge  of  my  brotherhood — 
the  Red  Circle,"  answered  Li-tsu.  "I 
.show  it  to  you  to  prove  I  am  a  powerful 
man,  who  can  do  what  I  promise."  He 
paused  and  drew  himself  up  proudly,  and 
looked  at  the  other  to  see  what  impression 
he  had  made.  Then  he  went  on:  "If  I 
show  it  thus  to  a  brother  of  the  Circle, 
he  must  help  me.  He  who  wears  it  all 
the  brethren  must  protect  with  their 
lives.  See,  I  have  another.  It  has  been 
most  difficult  to  procure  it.  No  one  can 
have  more  than  one.  I  will  give  it  to  you 
and  you  must  keep  it  and  show  it  to  no 
one  till  the  dangerous  day  comes.  Then 
wear  it  and  you  will  be  safe  for  I  will 
teach  you  the  sign  and  passwords." 

"Listen  to  me,  Li-tsu,"  said  the  priest, 
gravely.  "You  surely  know  that  I  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this  secret  society 
of  yours.  You,  the  son  of  a  Christian,  have 
no  right  to  belong  to  it.  What  would 
your  father  say  if  he  were  here,  to  see 
his  son,  a  baptized  Christian,  boasting  of 
belonging  to  this  heathen  society?" 

"I  do  not  boast,"  replied  the  China- 
man. "One  must  live.  The  brotherhood 
is  useful.  It  finds  me  work;  it  protects 
me.  I  want  to  use  it  to  protect  you. 
As  for  my  father,  I  do  this  because  I 
honor  him.  It  is  for  his  sake.  You  cared 
for  him  when  he  was  dying;  you  gave 
him  a  grave  and  a  monument.  It  is  the 
highest  religion  to  reverence  his  memory. 
It  is  in  memory  of  him  I  come  to  use  the 
power  of  the  Circle  to  save  you.  You 
will  need  it:  you  are  in  danger, — not  to- 
night, but  it  may  come  any  day,  as  soon 
as  they  all  know  what  has  happened — " 

"  I  don't  understand  what  you  are 
talking  about,"  interrupted  P^re  Gratien. 
"What  danger  is  there?  True,  there  was 
a  riot  in  the  country  to-day;  but  it  was 
all  a  mistake,  and  is  all  over.  I  have  seen 
the  tao-tai.  There  will  be  no  more  trouble." 


"No,  no!  There  will  be  much  trouble. 
The  tao-tai  knows  nothing.  We  of  the 
Circle  know.  A  messenger  came  to  us 
to-day.  We  have  news  before  the  tao- 
tai, — news   from    Peking." 

"Well,  what  has  happened  at  Peking?" 

"I  will  tell  you,"  came  the  answer. 
"It  is  all  over  with  the  Europeans  at 
Peking  and  all  through  Pe-chi-li  and  the 
north.  It  will  soon  be  the  same  in  the 
centre,  here  on  the  Yang-tse,  and  then 
in  Yun-nan  and  Canton  and  the  south. 
They  are  all  dead  in  the  north,  and  their 
houses  burned.  The  Empress  and  the 
Emperor  have  ordered  it.  There  will  be 
no  more  Europeans  in  the  Empire.  The 
land  will  be  free  from  them,  and  all 
their  ships  in  the  seaports  and  on  the 
rivers  will  be  sunk.  But  I  will  save  you — 
you  only — for  my  father's  sake." 

"This  is  a  mad  story.  Why  should  I 
believe    you?" 

"I  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  me^ — only 
to  take  the  ring  of  the  Circle  and  let  me 
teach  you  the  passwords.  Then  wait  a 
few  days  and  you  will  see  that  I  speak 
truly.  The  people  will  rise.  All  the 
Europeans  and  all  who  stand  by  them 
will  be  killed,  but  I  shall  save  you — you 
only,  remember;  for  I  can  not  risk  my 
life  for  the  rest, — for  the  railway  men  or 
the  steamer  men,  or  even  for  the  English 
teacher  and  his  women  and  children.  They 
will  all  be  killed,  and  you  will  die  with 
them  if  you  do  not  let  me  save  ycu." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  good  will,  and 
I  am  pleased  that  you  respect  your 
father's  memory  and  are  still  grateful 
for  what  I  did  for  him;  but  I  can  not 
touch  anything  that  belongs  to  your 
secret  society,  and  I  have  no  intention 
of  providing  for  my  safety  and  leaving 
the  rest   to   perish." 

"What  do  they  matter?"  asked  Li-tsu, 
almost  angrily.  "The  English  teacher 
works  against  you;  the  English  steamer 
men  are  not  your  people.  The  railway 
men  can  take  care  of  themselves,  for  all 
I  care.  It  is  you  I  offer  to  save, — you, 
I  say.    If  I  had  thought'you  would  refuse 
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my  offer,  I  would  not  have  risked  my 
life  coming  here;  for  it  is  a  risk.  If 
the  brothers  of  the  Circle  suspect  me  of 
telling  you  anything,  I  shall  die  at  their 
hands.  The  lodge  has  its  executioner.  I 
would  run  such  a  risk  only  for  you." 

"  Well,  now  that  you  have  told  me  so 
much,"  said  the  priest,  "  I  believe  you 
thus  far.  There  is  a  story  in  your  Circle, 
probably  untrue,  of  a  rising  against  the 
foreigners  in  the  north.  On  the  strength 
of  this  story,  j'-our  gang  will  attempt  a 
rising  here  in  Cheng-foo,  and  the  Europeans 
will  be  in  danger.  I  must  warn  them  to 
be  on  the  alert  and  take  precautions. 
I  shall  not  say  how  I  know  it." 

"  For  God's  sake,  do  not  speak  to  them!" 
Li-tsu  broke  out  in  a  voice  of  entreaty. 
"  I  am  a  dead  man  if  you  speak.  I  have 
trusted  you." 

"  I  shall  respect  your  trust.  You  will 
be  quite  safe.  I  shall  act  so  that  no  one 
can  suspect  you." 

"No,  no,  Father,  you  will  not  speak," 
the  man  insisted  in  a  pleading  voice  that 
broke  into  a  whine  of  imploring  weakness. 
"I  am  a  dead  man  if  you  speak  a  word. 
I  thought  I  was  safe.  Do  not  priests  keep 
secrets?    Have  I  not  confessed  to  you?" 

"Yes,  my  son,"  answered  P&re  Gratien. 
"You  confessed  to  me  years  ago,  and  you 
were  a  better  and  happier  man  for  it. 
But  this  is  not  confession.  Had  you 
come  as  a  penitent,  it  would  have  been 
a  different  matter." 

"  Well,  I  will  confess,  and  then  you  will 
not  speak,"  said  Li-tsu,  throwing  himself 
on  his  knees.     "I  will  confess." 

"You  don't  mean  it,"  Pfere  Gratien 
interrupted,  with  a  touch  of  sternness  in 
his  voice.  "You  know  better.  Would 
that  I  could  persuade  you  to  confession 
and  repentance!  But  .see,  my  son,  if  you 
confess  you  must  be  .sorry.  If  you  truly 
repented  of  joining  in  a  plot  to  murder 
strangers  who  have  done  you  no  harm, 
who  have  even  done  you  good,  of  the 
English  teacher  who  has  taken  care  of 
you  in  his  hospital,  and  of  his  wife  and 
children,  I  would  hear  your  confession  and 


absolve  you;  but,  unless  your  repentance 
was  a  lie,  you  would  have  to  help  to 
prevent  this  evil  and  sin  being  done.  You 
would  have  to  allow  me  to  warn  them.  No 
one  would  know  whence  my  knowledge 
came.  It  would  be  my  duty  to  protect 
you.  Just  as  now  it  is  my  duty  to  warn 
them,  and  also  to  be  silent  as  to  your 
having  told  me.    Do  you  understand?" 

The  man  rose  and  stood  looking  at  him. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  understand.  There 
is  no  persuading  you  to  save  yourself, 
and  you  want  to  save  those  others.  I  am 
sorry  you  will  not  listen  to  me  when  I  tell 
you  it  is  useless.  You  only  ruin  yourself; 
and,  for  all  your  prudence,  you  ruin  me." 

"Kneel,"  said  the  priest.  "Let  me  help 
you  to  make  your  peace  with  God;  then 
you  will  be  brave  enough  to  do  what  is 
right,  and  to  help  me  to  save  them  and  to 
avert  all  this  evil-doing.  And  I  will  save 
you  too,  even  if  I  die  for  you,  my  son." 

"  I  shall  come  and  confess  some  day, — 
I  shall  die  in  my  father's  Faith,"  said 
Li-tsu;  "but  I  can  not  confess  now.  I 
shall  myself  kill  no  one,  but  I  can  not 
break  away  from  the  Circle.  You  do  not 
understand.  It  is  impossible.  No  one 
must  know  I  have  seen  you.  Tell  your 
catechist,  if  he  has  recognized  me,  to  be 
silent.  He  will  obey  you.  Let  me  out 
younself,  by  the  wicket  of  the  garden.  I 
may  have  been  followed.  The  house  may 
be  watched.     I  am   in  danger." 

"You  have  no  wife  or  children,  you  are 
alone,"  said  the  priest.  "Stay  here,  and 
I  will  have  you  sent  on  board  the  English 
steamer.    You  will  be  safe  there." 

"No,"  said  Li-tsu:  "there  is  no  safety 
there.  There  are  men  of  the  Red  Circle 
on  the  barges  loading  up  her  cargo.  They 
will  seize  the  Tai-shan.  If  they  did  not, 
the  foreigners  would  get  away.  You  can 
not  save  me  that  way.  I  must  stand  by 
the  brethren  of  the  Circle." 

P^re  Gratien  had  a  fresh  light  on  the 
possible  perils  of  the  situation.  The  man, 
in  his  terror  at  his  own  danger,  had  given 
away  the  most  deadly  part  of  the  plot. 

"Go   yourself,    my   son,    and    warn   the 
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English  captain,"  the  priest  suggested. 
"He  will  protect  and  reward  you." 

"  He  can  not,  and  I  shall  not  fight 
against  my  countrymen,"  was  the  reply. 

"Then  it  is  no  use  speaking  further," 
said  the  priest.  "God  reward  you  for 
your  kind  intentions  toward  myself,  and 
give  you  grace  to  repent  and  come  back 
to  me,  or  to  my  successor  when  I  am  dead 
and  all  this  storm  has  blown  over.  I  shall 
do  my  duty,  but  without  betraying  you. 
I  shall  not  denounce  you  or  even  hint 
at  having  seen  you;  for  you  have  trusted 
me  and  tried  to  save  me.  Now  go!  I 
shall  let  you  out  through  the  garden." 

They  passed  out  together.  Li-tsu  whis- 
pered a  last  entreaty  to  the  priest  to  let 
him  save  him  before  it  was  too  late. 
P^re  Gratien  in  a  low  voice  answered  that 
he  had  decided  that  matter  already. 

"God  bless  you,  my  son,"  he  said,  "and 
bring  you  to  a  better  and  braver  mind!" 

And  then  they  parted  at  the  little 
door  in  the  garden  wall. 

The  priest  went  back  to  the  house, 
and  passed  through  the  sacristy  into  the 
church,  now  all£ in^'^deep^darkness '  except 
where  one  red  speck  of  light  'burned 
before  the  altar.  He  knelt  at  the  sanctuary 
rail,  seeming  to  realize  more  in  the  dark- 
nes.s  and  silence  of  the  place  that  he  was 
not  alone,  but  close  to  his  Master  present 
there  in  the  tabernacle. 

He  was  asking  for  guidance  and  strength. 
With  a  sudden  rush  of  vivid  realization, 
he  knew  that  a  violent  death  might  be 
only  a  few  hours  distant  from  him.  I^ong 
ago,  in  the  quiet  mission  seminary  in 
far-off  France,  he  had  thought  enthu- 
siastically of  facing  death  at  the  hands 
of  a  heathen  judge  or  a  hostile  pagan 
mob,  and  dying  for  the  Faith  he  pro- 
fessed. When  he  chose  the  mission  of 
China  as  his  life  work,  he  had  more  calmly 
taken  into  account  this  danger;  but  in 
his  years  of  labor  in  a  peaceful  district, 
where  he  had  many  disciples  and  still 
more  friends,  it  had  seemed  to  vanish 
into  the  region  of  remote  possibilities. 
Now  he  was  nearly  face  to  face  with  it. 


There  came  before  him  a  vision  of  his 
distant  home — the  aged  father  and  mother, 
the  brothers  and  sisters,  whom  long 
absence  had  made  all  the  dearer  to  him. 
There  was  a  human  shrinking  from  death 
and  separation;  a  shuddering  dread  of 
unknown  torments  that  might  soon  be 
his  lot.  Then  as  he  prayed  he  felt  calm 
and  strong  again.  He  would  do  his  duty 
and  leave  all  in  God's  hands.  Death  must 
come  some  day,  and  what  better  end 
could  he  hope  for? 

No,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  die. 
The  difficult  thing  would  be  to  act  wisely 
and  prudently  during  the  trying  days  that 
had  begun.  All  he  had  so  painfully  built 
up  in  the  place  was  in  danger  of  destruc- 
tion. Two  or  three  days  hence  the  church 
might  be  in  a  ruin,  and  his  flock  scattered 
without  a  shepherd.  Well,  God  would 
provide  another.  He  offered  his  life  for 
his  people,  and  rose  from  his  knees  with 
a  joyous  and  calm  courage.  He  made  his 
way  back  to  the  house  to  begin  his  work 
by  warning  De  Visser,  and  taking  counsel 
with  him  how  to  save  the  other  Europeans, 
whose  lives  might  soon  be  in  dire  peril. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


The  Perfect  Peace. 

BY    P.   J.   C.\KROI,L,   C.  S.  C. 

^INY  hands,  a  chubby  face, 

Wnyward  curls  no  brush  can  comb; 

Playing  with  sand  in  a  sunny  place 
Beyond  the  gate  of  a  cottage  home. 

Little  feet  in  the  shifting  sand,         ' 
Stray  not  far  from  the  cottage  gate! 

Follow  the  wave  of  the  beckoning  hand, 
List  to  the  voice  that  bids  thee  wait! 

Two  blue  eyes,  so  still,  so  deep. 

They  hide  more  meanings  than  the  sea. 

With  silent  night  comes  the  hush  of  sleejj 
And  tired  lids  seal  the  mystery. 

King  on  the  throne  of  a  mother's  breast, 
Fed  on  the  love  of  a  mother's  kiss, 

Where,  but  beyond  in  God's  own  rest, 
Is  found  more  jjerfect  peace  than  this? 
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The  Story  of  Forde  Abbey. 


BY    CLARA    MULHOLLAND. 


"\T7HEN  England  was  Catholic,  the 
'  ^  beautiful  and  happy  Dowry  of 
Mary,  many  were  the  monasteries,  abbeys, 
and  churches  raised  there  to  God's  honor 
and  glory  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 
The  monks,  men  of  education  and  full 
of  artistic  taste  and  knowledge,  were  wont 
to  choose  spots  of  surpassing  loveHness  in 
which  to  build  their  houses.  They  loved 
seclusion,  they  loved  the  beauties  of 
nature;  and  so  when  we  come  upon  even 
the  ruins  of  these  holy  habitations,  sur- 
rounded by  green  meadows,  rich  cornfields, 
and  fruitful  orchards,  we  oftenest  find 
them  amidst  high  hills  and  exquisite 
scenery. 

The  picturesque  county  of  Dorset  is 
full  of  these  relics  of  happy  Catholic  days, 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  I 
have  seen  is  beautiful  Forde  Abbey.  It 
is  situated  just  within  the  border,  close 
to  Devon  and  Somerset;  and  was  built, 
over  seven  hundred  years  ago,  for  a  small 
community  of  Cistercian  monks  from  the 
Abbey  of  Waverlcy,  in  Surrey,  by  Adeliza, 
Viscountess  of  Devon.  These  monks  had 
been  brought  to  Brightley,  Okehampton, 
in  1 133,  by  Viscount  Richard,  who  gave 
them  land  and  built  them  a  monastery. 
Twelve  in  number,  they  travelled  all  the 
way  on  foot,  in  solemn  procession,  and 
were  duly  installed  in  their  new  home. 
Unfortunately,  however.  Lord  Richard 
died  the  following  year,  and  soon  things 
went  badly  with  the  little  community. 
Their  land  was  poor,  indeed  almost  barren ; 
and  after  a  time  want  pressed  so  heavily 
upon  them  that  they  determ  ned  to  return 
to  Waverley;  and  they  started  off  ou 
foot,  led  by  their  abbot,  the  cross  borne 
before  them. 

As  the  mournful  train  passed  the  Man(;r 
of  Thorncombe,  where  dwelt  Adeliza, 
Viscountess  of  Devon,  Lord  Richard's 
heiress,  that  pious  lady  bade  them  tarry 


and  rest.  On  hearing  their  story,  she  was 
deeply  touched,  and  at  once  declared 
herself  willing  to  give  them  rich  lands, 
and  the  use  of  the  manor-house  till  she 
could  build,  "for  the  honor  and  glory  of 
God,"  a  convenient  and  suitable  mon- 
astery for  them. 

Without  delay,  a  good  site  was  chosen 
and  the  work  begun.  For  nearly  six  years 
the  monks  lived  in  the  old  manor,  watching 
and  superintending  the  building  of  the 
abbey;  and  then,  in  1148,  they  were  able 
to  enter  their  new  home.  To  their  in- 
tense grief  their  benefactress  was  not 
present  to  witness  their  happiness.  She 
had  died  a  few  months  after  making  her 
generous  gift  to  them;  and  one  of  their 
first  duties  on  establishing  themselves  at 
Forde  was  to  receive  her  remains — which, 
until  then,  had  lain  at  Brightley  beside 
those  of  her  noble  brother — and  place 
them,  with  all  honors,  in  the  crypt 
beneath  their  chapel. 

Such  was  the  beginning  o^  the  beautiful 
Abbey  of  Forde.  Gradually  the  buildings 
arose,  and  were  embellished  with  fine 
carvings  and  decorations,  bot  1  inside  and 
outside.  As  soon  as  the  monks  went  into 
residence  work  began  in  earnest.  Not  only 
was  the  house  beautified,  but  the  sur- 
rounding land  was  speedily  transformed. 
The  brothers  labored  constantly  and  dili- 
gently, knowing  well  the  value  of  cul- 
tivated land,  and  before  long  their  reward 
was  very  great.  Their  farm  was  the  most 
profitable  for  miles  round;  their  gardens 
were  superb;  the  earth  gave  forth  its  best 
treasures  to  those  who  spared  neither 
time  nor  trouble  in  order  to  produce  them. 
Very  soon  the  influence  of  the  commu- 
nity was  felt  round  the  countryside  by 
rich  and  poor.  All  recognized,  especially 
the  poor,  that,  physically  and  mentally, 
a  new  agency  was  at  work.  The  moral 
and  spiritual  good  done  by  the  monks 
was  immense.  Their  influence  was  great 
and  could  not  be  resisted. 

During  the  reign  of  Stephen,  when  the 
country  was  torn  with  strife,  the  people 
restless     and     turbulent,     the     monks     of 
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Forde  Abbey  were  actively  employed, 
both  within  and  without  the  Abbey.  Their 
numbers  had  grown,  their  v/ealth  had 
increased,  and  as  their  fame  spread  they 
became  much  more  influential. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  II.  the  estates 
of  Adeliza  came,  by  marriage,  into  the 
possession  of  the  Courtenay  family;  and 
one  member  of  this  "pious  and  princely 
house"  was  a  munificent  benefactor  to 
Forde  Abbey.  Being  in  danger  of  death  in 
a  terrible  storm  at  sea,  John  de  Courtenay 
was  saved,  in  what  he  considered  a  mirac- 
ulous manner;  and,  believing  that  he 
owed  his  life  to  the  prayers  of  the  good 
monks,  he  was  deeply  grateful,  and  on 
his  return  to  England  greatly  enriched 
the  Abbey.  His  son  and  his  grandson, 
taken  up  with  their  own  affairs,  and  pleas- 
ures, did  not  in  any  way  follow  his 
example.  But  later  on,  their  descendants, 
devout  and  generous  men,  were  as  devoted 
to  the  community  as  their  pious  ancestors 
had  been.  As  the  Abbey  grew  in  beauty 
so  did  its  inmates  in  sanctity  and  pros- 
perity. It  was  a  centre  of  goodness  and 
learning;  a  haven  of  peace  for  those  who 
sought  rest  from  the  turmoil  and  distrac- 
tions of  the  world. 

Amongst  the  abbots  who  governed  and 
directed  the  monks  of  Forde  during  the 
years  from  its  foundation  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  many  were  men  remarkable 
for  their  piety  and  learning,  and  they 
were  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
them.  Baldwin  of  Exeter,  the  third  abbot, 
a  man  of  lowly  birth,  possessed  a  strong 
will  and  great  force  of  character.  He  was 
learned  and  deeply  pious,  and  after  a 
time  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Worcester. 
Later  on  he  became  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  as  such  accompanied  Richard 
the  Lion-Hearted  to  the  Holy  Land.  Here 
he  ministered  to  the  sick  and  wounded 
amongst  the  Crusaders,  with  much  un- 
selfishness and  devotion;  and  here,  to  the 
great  regret  of  all  his  followers,  he  died 
and  was  buried. 

John  Devon,  the  fifth  abbot,  did  much 
to  raise  the  reputation  of  his  Order  and 


monastery;  whilst  the  "Cistercian  Roger" 
had  great  renown  as  a  traveller  and  a 
writer.  Of  the  twenty  men  who  ruled 
Forde,  we  can  not  enumerate  the  various 
virtues  and  distinctions  of  each  one.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  admirable  in  every 
way,  although  amongst  them  there  was 
considerable  difference  of  character  and 
disposition.  Some  were  mild  and  sweet- 
tempered,  ruling  with  that  power  which 
comes  from  God  and  proves  the  gift  of 
rule.  Others  were  somewhat  despotic; 
and  several  got  into  trouble,  and  were 
obliged,  in  spite  of  the  sufferings  it  cost 
their  strong  natures,  meekly  to  submit  to 
discipline. 

The  most  remarkable  and  perhaps  the 
cleverest  of  all  these  abbots  was  Thomas 
Chard;  who  ruled  Forde  Abbey  and  its 
community  for  twenty  years.  He  was 
born  at  Awliscombe,  near  Honiton,  and 
was  a  man  of  much  intellectual  power 
and  highly  cultivated.  He  was  greatly 
esteemed  and  reverenced  for  his  piety 
and  learning,  and  held  many  important 
preferments  in  the  Church.  These,  how- 
ever, he  willingly  resigned  that  he  might 
become  a  simple  monk  at  Forde  Abbey. 
Thomas  Chard  was  one  of  those  men  born 
to  lead.  No  matter  what  position  they 
may  occupy  in  the  world  as  in  the  cloister, 
they  naturally  rise  to  the  top.  Thus, 
before  many  years  had  elapsed  after  his 
entrance  there  as  a  novice,  he  was  elected 
Abbot  of  Forde. 

Abbot  Chard  was  large-minded  and 
generous,  a  liberal  and  kindly  benefactor 
to  many  who  would  probably  have  per- 
ished but  for  his  assistance.  He  ruled  his 
community  with  wisdom  and  prudence; 
and,  besides  his  careful  and  successful 
internal  management  of  the  establish 
raent,  did  great  work  in  adding  to  as  well 
as  adorning  the  buildings  of  the  Abbey. 
For  nearly  twenty  years  Thomas  Chard 
was  Abbot  of  Forde;  and,  although  his 
anxieties  and  cares  must  have  been 
many,  the  time  passed  happily.  "The 
peace  that  passe th  understanding"  was 
in  his  heart  and  in  his  home.    Everything 
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iti  the  beautiful  monastery  was  done  for 
God.  Its  inmates  lived  a  life  of  prayer; 
a  holy  peace  enveloped  them.  They  had 
escaped  from  the  noise  and  turmoil  of 
the  v/orld.  Their  future  was  secure; 
nothing  could  rob  them  of  their  happi- 
ness. So  long  as  they  remained  faithful 
to  their  vows,  they  had  nothing  to  fear. 
In  their  dear  Abbey,  till  God  called  them 
to  Himself,  they  would  always  find  shelter, 
peace,  and  rest. 

But,  alas!  though  they  knew  it  not,  a 
time  of  trouble  and  sorrow  awaited  them. 
Their  lives  of  happiness  and  peaceful 
seclusion  were  soon  rudely  ended;  and 
they  were  sent  forth,  broken-hearted  and 
des>late,  to  face  the  rough  world  they 
had  thought  to  leave  behind  forever. 

Abbot  Chard  had  joined  the  community 
at  Forde  in  1520;  and  a  few  years  later 
Henry  VIII.,  with  a  vast  following  and 
much  splendor,  went  to  visit  France. 
Till  then,  this  monarch  had  given  little 
indication  of  the  new  and  cruel  character 
that  he  was  later  on  to  assume.  He  was 
still  true  to  his  religion  and  the  Church; 
was  known  to  all  Christendom  as  a  stanch 
Catholic,  proud  of  the  title  of  "Defender 
of  the  Faith"  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
Pope,  in  1 52 1,  for  his  book  against  Luther. 
But  soon  after  his  return  to  England, 
Henry  changed.  Before  the  century  was 
a  decade  older,  he  announced  himself  as 
head  of  the  Church,  and  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  Pope  as  the  Vicar  of 
Christ. 

Then  the  Abbot  of  Forde  and  his  com- 
munity were  filled  with  terror.  Rumors 
of  strange  doings  reached  them  in  their 
seclusion.  Henry  had  cast  off  his  lawful 
wife,  Katherine,  and  married  Anne  Boleyn. 
He  had  flung  aside  all  show  of  honest 
decency,  was  spending  money  extrav- 
agantly; to  keep  things  going,  to  feed  his 
greed  and  lust,  he  was  robbing  churches 
and  cathedrals, — stealing  from  them  price- 
less treasures  placed  within  the  sacred 
precincts  by  devoted  persons  long  since 
dead.  "I  have  loved,  O  Lord,  the  beauty 
of  Thy  house,  and  the  place  where  Thy 


glory  dwelleth!"  meant  nothing  to  this 
rapacious  monarch;  and,  having  stripped 
the  altars  and  the  tombs  of  the  saints, 
having  torn  everything  of  value  from 
the  beautiful  churches,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  monasteries  and  convents. 
As  news  of  the  dissolution  of  many 
monasteries,  not  far  away,  reached  Forde, 
the  Abbot  began  to  tremble  for  his  be- 
loved Abbey.  Bitter  were  the  tears  and 
fervent  the  prayers  of  Thomas  Chard  and 
his  community  as  they  saw  ruin  and 
misery  threatening  their  peaceful  home. 
Then,  all  at  once,  before  they  had  thor- 
oughly convinced  themselves  that  it  was 
possible,  the  blow  fell,  and  in  March, 
1539,  the  demand  for  surrender  was  made. 
On  the  8th  of  that  month  the  Abbey, 
its  lands,  treasures,  and  possessions,  were 
given  up  to  the  King  with  the  "  unanimous 
assent  and  consent  of  the  brotherhood." 
There  was  no  help  for  it:  it  had  to  be 
done.  All  resistance  was  futile  and  dan- 
gerous. Prudence  counselled  the  prompt 
yielding  of  what  they  could  not  withhold; 
and  so  the  monks  went  forth,  broken- 
hearted and  torn  with  anguish,  from  the 
Abbey  they  loved  so  well  and  had  labored 
so  hard  to  enrich  and  beautify.  Truly  it 
was  a  cruel  and  bitter  ending, — a  sad 
reward  for  their  devotion  and  constant 
work  on  the  land  and  amongst  the  people. 
We  are  told  that,  compared  to  many 
monastic  dissolutions,  that  of  Forde  Abbey 
was  the  least  painful.  Chard  was  made 
Vicar  of  Thomcombe,  and  some  pro\d- 
sion  was  made  for  the  monks.  But  this 
was  small  consolation  for  men  wrung  with 
sorrow,  as  they  left  the  much-loved  spot, 
so  full  of  sacred  associations  and  holy 
memories. 

For  four  years  Thomas  Chard  lived  at 
Thomcombe;  and,  though  to  be  so  near 
the  Abbey  and  yet  to  know  that  he  must 
never  enter  it  again,  was  surely  for  him 
an  anguish  too  deep  for  words,  still  he 
had  one  grain  of  comfort  in  the  midst 
of  his  woe.  The  beautiful  buildings,  the 
adornments  and  additions  made  by  him — 
the  entire  .'Vbbey,  in  fact — remained  intact. 
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Nothing  was  touched,  externally  at  least. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  books  and  manu- 
scripts —  treasures  more  precious  than 
gold  —  all  disappeared.  Forde  Abbey 
must,  like  other  monasteries,  have  pos- 
sessed many  of  these;  and,  since  no  trace 
of  them  can  be  found,  we  can  only 
suppose  that  they  were  wickedly  and 
wantonly  destroyed. 

The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  was 
a  cruel  and  crying  injustice,  and  few  can 
think  of  it  without  deep  sorrow  and 
indignation.  They  had  been  great  blessings 
in  the  land,  houses  of  refuge  for  the  poor 
and  oppressed.  In  them  the  hungry  fouijd 
food,  the  naked  clothing,  the  sick  medicine 
and  care.  From  the  monks  the  ignorant 
received  instruction,  the  sorrowful  com- 
fort. The  abbeys  and  monasteries  of  every 
kind  were  centres  of  charity  and  learning. 
Their  inmates  prayed  continuously  and 
worked  hard.  They  were  harbingers  of 
peace;  and  whilst  they  preached  the 
Gospel  and  encouraged  the  people  round 
them  to  love  God  and  keep  His  laws, 
they  taught  them  to  admire  all  that  was 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries  evoked  much 
bitter  feeling,  many  keen  regrets;  but, 
unfortunately,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done.  The  people  were  powerless  in  the 
hands  of  a  rapacious  and  tyrannical  King. 

It  is  said  that  all  lands  stolen  from 
abbey  or  church  never  remain  long  in 
the  possession  of  any  person  or  family, 
but  are  for  one  reason  or  another  con- 
tinually changing  hands.  And  this,  as  we 
shall  see  on  reading  its  story,  was  what 
happened  to  beautiful  Forde  Abbey. 

(Conclu'iion  next  week.) 


Yolanda. 


BY    S,    M.    CHRISTINA. 


Social  and  business  prominence  look 
like  advantages,  and  so  they  are  if  you 
want  money.  But  if  you  want  moral 
influence,  you  may  bless  God  you  have 
not  got  them.  They  are  payment  with 
which  the  world  subsidizes  men  to  keep 
quiet,  and  there  is  no  subtlety  or  cunning 
by  which  you  can  get  them  without.paying 
in  silence. — John  Jay  Chapman. 


TT  was  overpoweringly  warm.  A  wave 
of  shimmering  heat  brooded  over  the 
place,  driving  every  living  thing  to  seek 
shelter  from  the  intolerable  heat  and 
glare.  The  thinly-scattered  olive  trees 
drooped  despondingly,  their  grey-green 
leaves  all  parched  and  wilted.  The  rocks 
glowed  to  the  touch  like  molten  metal. 
Not  a  square  yard  of  shade  anywhere. 
Decidedly,  Rocca-Ferrato  was  not  a  desir- 
able spot  on  the  noon  of  an  Italian 
midsummer  day. 

I  had  chanced  on  the  little  village, 
world-forgotten  in  its  rocky  perch  on  a 
southern  spur  of  the  Appian  Hills,  during 
my  wanderings  on  a  summer  holiday. 
Its  air  of  utter  aloofness,  and  the  mediaeval 
atmosphere  that  subtly  suggested  itself, 
fascinated  me.  I  decided  to  pitch  my 
tent  there  for  a  few  days.  The  scenery, 
the  inhabitants  with  their  quaint  customs, 
the  legends  connected  with  each  peak  and 
rocky  glen,  fully  realized  my  expectations. 
To  crown  its  attractiveness,  Rocca-Ferrato 
lay  well  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  the 
ubiquitous  globe-trotter.  I  was  the  sole 
representative  of  the  genus  tourist,  and 
had  the  place  all  to  myself. 

The  village  nestled  at  the  foot  of  the 
grey  old  fortress  Castel  Ferrato,  which, 
cresting  a  steep  ascent,  dominated  the 
country  for  miles  around.  The  sight  of 
the  great  stone  pile  gave  me  an  idea. 
I  determined  to  abandon  the  projected 
plan  of  an  excursion  to  the  neighboring 
hills,  and  endeavor  to  effect  instead  an 
exploration  of  the  Castello.  There  at  least 
I  should  find  coolness  and  shade.  It 
belonged  to  a  noble  Roman  family,  to 
whom  it  was  more  or  less  of  a  white 
elephant,  and  by  whom  it  was  consigned 
to  the  care  of  an  old  major-domo, — a  very 
Cerberus  for  vigilance,  according  to  local 
report. 

Climbing     the     narrow     street     which 
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straggled  halfway  up  the  hill,  I  presented 
myself  at  the  postern-gate  of  the  Castello. 
Cerberus  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  very 
courteous-mannered  old  personage,  who 
made  no  difficulty  whatever  about  ad- 
mitting me.  It  was  impossible  to  connect 
this  genial  veteran  with  the  unamiable 
guardian  of  the  nether  regions.  I  hastened 
to  acquaint  myself  with  his  real  name. 
It  was  Matteo  Fabruccio,  at  my  service. 
Yes,  he  would  have  much  pleasure  in 
showing  the  "Signor  Inglese"  through  the 
Castello.  Later  on  I  discovered  that 
"Signor  Inglese"  was  a  title  bestowed 
indiscriminately  by  the  worthy  Matteo 
on  all  foreign  visitors,  of  whatever  nation- 
ality. It  did  universal  duty,  and  dis- 
pensed with  bewildering  geographical 
distinctions. 

We  traversed  grass-grown  courtyards, 
and  wandered  through  suites  of  stately 
rooms.  An  air  of  sombre  magnificence,  of 
long-vanished  glories  pervaded  all.  Above 
the  panelled  wainscoting  of  some  apart- 
ments hung  rows  of  ancestral  portraits, 
shrouded  from  view.  Before  one  of  these 
Matteo  came  to  a  halt,  and,  drawing 
back  the  concealing  veil,  turned  to  me. 
"  Ecco,  Signor?"  he  cried.  " Bellissima,  non 
e  ver?" 

I  glanced  at  the  portrait.  In  all  truth 
it  deser\'ed  Fabruccio's  encomium.  From 
the  painted  canvas  there  smiled  down  at 
us  a  face  whose  physical  perfection  was 
its  least  charm.  A  world  of  originality, 
of  arch  wilfulness,  looked  out  from  the 
speaking  eyes,  and  lurked  about  the 
comers  of  the  dimpled  chin.  There  was 
no  trace  of  that  languishing  grace  with 
which  the  painters  of  the  later  seventeenth 
century  affected  to  invest  their  fair  sitters. 
Even  the  po.se  was  unconventional.  The 
left  arm  was  raised,  and  on  the  daintily 
curved  wrist  was  perched  a  falcon 
with  tiny  crimson  hood  and  silver  chain. 
Above  the  portrait  was  an  emblazoned 
escutcheon,  deep  set  in  the  wall.  The 
painting  was  one  to  attract  attention  as 
well  as  to  excite  admiration. 

'  )iir  n^xt  visit  was  to  the  private  chapel 


of  the  Castello, — a  beautiful  little  oratory; 
its  only  occupants,  the  company  of  dead- 
and-gone  Ferrati,  keeping  silent  watch 
and  ward.  In  the  subdued  light  filtering 
through  the  narrow  Gothic  casements, 
it  was  not  at  first  easy  to  distinguish 
objects  clearly.  I  was,  therefore,  some- 
what surprised,  on  approaching  one  of  the 
monuments,  to  see  the  figure  of  a  woman, 
apparently  standin>5  on  the  flat  ledge 
surmounting  it.  I  found  it  was  a  full-size 
marble  statue,  representing  a  female 
figure  attired  in  the  costume  of  a  bygone 
age,  bending  slightly  lorward;  one  hand 
outstretched  as  if  in  warning,  the  other 
pressed  to  the  marble  lips.  I  looked  at 
Matteo  for  an  explanation.  "  La  Contessa 
Yolanda,"  he  responded, —  "  the  same 
whose  portrait  the  Signor  saw  in  the 
salon."  And  with  that  he  told  me  the 
story,  redolent  of  another  age,  which  I 
here  set  down. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Castel  Ferrato,  with  the  whole 
surrounding  district,  was  in  possession 
of  the  orphaned  heiress,  Yolanda,  Contessa 
del  Ferrato.  The  heiress  was  a  beautiful 
girl,  wilful  as  she  was  fair;  a  thorn  in  ■ 
the  side  of  her  venerable  guardian,  the 
Cardinal  di  San  Martino,  of  whom  she 
was  the  idol  and  torment;  the  alternate 
hope  and  despair  of  her  highly  dignified 
duenna,  Donna  Concetta  Alviero.  For 
the  young  Contessa  displaced  a  n;ost 
trying  unreasonableness  on  that  important 
subject,  her  settlement  in  life.  In  that 
turbulent  fin  de  sibck,  when  niore  than 
ever,  might  was  right,  it  was  of  absolute 
necessity  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  a 
maiden  of  high  degree  by  a  suitable  alli- 
ance. Needless  to  say,  the  question  of 
suitors  was  only  an  cmbarras  dc  chcix. 
But  the  Lady  Yolanda  was  not  to  be 
pleased;  and  her  objections  1o  the  can- 
didates proposed  for  her  selection  were 
generally  imconvincing,  not  unfrcquently 
highly  frivolous.  The  shape  of  the  nose 
of  one  noble  aspirant  displeased  her;  the 
gait  of  aiKithcr  was  not  to  her  taste; 
while    the    prospects    of    a    powerful    and 
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wealthy  Baron,  long  of  limb  and  much 
given  to  gesticulation,  were  blighted,  she 
declared,  "because  of  his  resemblance  to 
a  windmill." 

Finally  the  Cardinal  put  his  foot  on 
the  matter.  The  recalcitrant  damsel 
must  listen  to  reason;  she  must  come 
to  a  decision,  and  relieve  her  long-suffering 
uncle  of  a  charge  all  too  weighty  for  his 
declining  years.  Here  was  the  Marchese 
Rufuello  Scarpati,  a  most  desirable  suitor 
from  every  point  of  view;  one  whose 
wealth  put  his  disinterestedness  above 
suspicion. 

At  that  last  remark,  Yolanda,  who  had 
been  receiving  these  admonitions  with 
exemplary  meekness,  looked  suddenly  at 
her  uncle.  The  expression  on  her  face 
was  so  peculiar  as  to  be  disconcerting. 
The  good  Cardinal  paused,  trying  to 
recall  which  of  his  utterances  had  pro- 
voked that  strange  look.  He  had  spoken 
at  such  length  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
locate  cause  and  effect. 

"  I  hope  the  child's  affections  are  not 
engaged  elsewhere,"  he  observed  later 
on  to  Donna  Concetta. 

"No,  Eminenza,  —  no,"  replied  the 
duenna  hastily,  after  a  slight  pause.  {Was 
there  a  note  of  indecision  in  the  lady's 
tone?) 

"Because,"  pursued  the  kind-hearted 
old  man,  "  I  would  by  no  means  have  the 
maiden  unduly  coerced." 

"  Little  weight  would  coercive  measures 
have  with  the  Contessina!"  commented 
Donna  Concetta,  speaking  from  an 
experience  of  ten  tumultuous  years. 

"True,  true!"  assented  the  Cardinal, 
with  a  sigh.  "And  without  any  manner 
of  doubt  she  has  only  to  make  her  choice; 
fof  what  man  having  the  use  of  reason 
would  lack  the  will  to  court  her  favor?" 

Well  might  the  sanity  of  such  an  indi- 
vidual be  questioned.  Yet,  so  great  is 
the  perversity  of  human  nature,  such  an 
example  did  actually  exist  in  th'e  person 
of  Dou  L,eone  di  Rovere,  lord  of  a  few 
barren  acres,  heir  to  a  name  as  proud  as 
the  Lady  Yolanda's  own,  and  to  a  poverty 


greater  than  that  of  many  of  her  tenantry. 
All  alone  he  lived  in  a  habitable  wing  of 
his  ancestral  home,  attended  by  a  few 
faithful  retainers.  Many  a  well-dowered 
maiden  was  more  than  willing  to  cheer 
the  loneliness  and  raise  the  fallen  fortunes 
of  the  handsome  and  chivalrous  Lord  of 
Rovere.  But  opportunity  was  wanting. 
The  young  knight  seemed  encased  in  an 
armor  that  was  impervious  to  all  the 
shafts  from  bright  eyes,  rosy  lips,  and 
honeyed  tones. 

On  the  rare  occasions  when  he  came 
into  contact  with  the  Contessa  Yolanda, 
he  treated  her  with  grave  courtesy, — 
nothing  more.  True,  the  horrified  Donna 
Concetta  had  more  than  cnce  intercepted 
certain  glances  and  other  manoeuvres  on 
the  part  of  her  charge;  for  it  is  to  be 
feared  the  Contessa  was  not  guiltless  of 
a  little  harmless  coquetry.  But  the  most 
lynx-eyed  of  duennas  could  detect  no 
response.  It  was  apparently  a  case  of 
moral  blindness  and  deafness  with  Don 
Leone. 

The  exhortations  of  her  uncle  seemed 
at  last  likely  to  bear  fruit  with  his  way- 
ward niece;  for  after  their  last  interview 
she  solemnly  promised  that  at  the  end  of 
three  months  she  would  accept  the  suitor 
approved  of  by  him.  Greatly  relieved,  the 
Cardinal  prepared  to  return  to  Rome 
until  the  expiration  of  that  time.  He  was 
to  be  accompanied  by  Donna  Concetta, 
whom  business  of  importance  called  there 
for  a  short  period.  Before  their  departure, 
the  Marchese  Scarpati  came  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  fair  young  chatelaine.  He 
was  received  with  much  state  and  apfiarent 
graciousness.  But  once  the  Cardinal, 
glancing  at  Yolanda  as  the  noble  visitor 
was  addressing  her  a  well-turned  com- 
pliment, surprised  on  her  face  an  expres- 
sion he  had  never  seen  there  before.  It 
puzzled  him  not  a  little.  "  But  who  can 
fathom  the  mind  of  a  maid?"  thought 
the  good  prelate. 

Some  days  later  he  and  Donna  Concetta 
left  for  Rome.  Neither  had  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  leaving  Yolanda  for  a  short 
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time.  She  was  emitiently  capable  of 
taking  care  of  herself.  No  feudal  lord  ever 
ruled  with  more  absolute  sway  than  the 
young  Contessa  ruled  over  her  wide 
domains.  She  was  a  law  unto  herself. 
She  had  only  to  lift  her  little  finger  and 
her  tenantry,  by  whom  she  was  adored, 
would  have  risen  en  masse  against  any 
otTender  whom  she  chose  to  designate.  So 
it  was  with  feelings  of  absolute  security 
her  two  guardians  took  a  temporary  leave. 

But,  alas!  there  is  one  grim  potentate 
from  whose  power  no  one  is  secure,  whose 
mandates  none  may  disobey.  Was  it  a 
malarial  breath  from  the  distant  Cam- 
pagna?  Was  it  a  latent  germ  of  disease 
quickening  unexpectedly  into  baleful  life? 
Not  many  days  later  a  change  came  over 
the  Lady  Yolanda.  No  longer  was  she  to 
be  seen,  with  hawk  and  hounds,  foremost 
at  the  chase.  Her  place  remained  vacant 
at  the  festal  board.  There  was  a  disquiet- 
ing rumor  that  Signora  Contessa  was  ill, — 
stricken  with  some  insidious  malady.  Of 
physicians  she  would  have  none.  She 
imperiously  forbade  that  any  leech  be 
summoned.  She  would  have  no  one 
attend  her  except  her  old  nurse  Faustina, 
and  her  foster-sister  Giacinta.  Thus  three 
days  passed  in  mortal  disquietude-  On 
the  morning  of  the  fourth  the  muffled 
tolling  of  the  great  bell  of  the  Castello 
announced  its  mournful  tale.  The  efifect 
was  indescribable.  What!  The  young,  the 
beautiful,  the  well-beloved  snatched  away 
in  her  prime!  And  no  member  of  the 
family  on  the  spot!  Quick!  Let  a  courier 
be  dispatched  to  Rome,  to  break  the  sad 
tidings  to  all  the  members  of  her  noble 
house. 

Into  the  courtyard  of  the  Castello,  about 
noon  that  day,  rode  Don  Leone  di  Rovere. 
He  came  because  of  the  cloud  of  sorrow 
overshadowing  the  home  of  the  Ferrati. 
A  page  ran  forward  to  meet  him,  and 
conducted  him  into  one  of  the  salons. 
There  the  boy  left  him,  promising  to  send 
him  the  major-domo,  who  would  give 
him  all  the  particulars.  Leone  remained 
standing  in  the  eniV)rasurc  of  one  of  the 


lofty  windows,  gazing  moodily  into  the 
court,  thinking  manv  thouglits.  A  sound 
of  voices  coming  through  the  portiere 
that  separated  the  salon"  from  an  inner 
apartment  roused  him  from  his  abstrac- 
tion. He  recognized  the  bland  tones  of 
the  Marchese  Scarpati,  attuned  to  decorous 
solemnity.  With  a  frown,  Di  Rovere 
turned  hastily  as  if  to  leave,  when  the 
next  few  words  riveted  him  to  the  spot. 

"  Yes,  Signor  llarchese,  it  is  even  as 
you  have  heard.  The  Signora  Contessa 
herself  ordered  that  the  bier  should  rest 
tonight  in  the  chapel  of  the  Castello. 
vShe  wills  to  be  there  this  night.  Ah,  me! 
Ah,  me!" 

The  speaker  was  Giacinta.  Her  voice 
was  stifled  by  excessive  grief.  Di  Rovere 
took  a  step  forward,  striving  to  compass 
a  means  of  leaving  the  salon  unperceived 
by  Scarpati,  whom  he  had  a  strong  disin- 
clination to  meet.  As  he  paused  irresolute, 
Giacinta  continued,  in  tones  lowered  to 
mysterious  import: 

" And,  O  Signor  Marchese,  who  v.ould 
believe  it?  The  Signora  Contessa  has 
commanded  that  all  her  magnificent 
jewels  are  to  be  placed  on  the  catafalque, 
underneath  the  pall."  (Here  a  sharp 
exclamation  escaped  Scarpati.)  "  It  mat- 
tered naught,  she  declared,  that  they 
should  be  unseen.  It  was  her  pleasure 
that  it  should  be  thus,  and  she  would 
not  be  gainsaid." 

Di  Rovere  delayed  nu  longer.  With  a 
few  strides  he  was  out  of  the  room,  and 
away,  leaving  the  major-domo  to  marvel 
at  his  disappearance  when  that  func- 
tionary appeared  on  the  scene. 

The  day  wore  heavily  on  to  its  close, 
each  hour  more  leaden-footed  for  the 
inmates  of  Castel  Ferrato,  none  of  whom, 
save  her  two  faithful  attendants,  were 
permitted  to  view  the  fair  young  chatelaine 
they  had  adored. 

It  was  midnight  in  the  castle  chapel. 
Across  thd  mosaic  pavement,  the  moon- 
light stealing  through  the  long,  narrow 
windows,  lay   in  shafts  of  pale  radiance, 
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alternating  with  broad  bands  of  deep 
shadow.  Here  and  there  the  marble  effigj' 
of  knight  or  dame  glimmered  ghostly  and 
spectral-like  in  the  cold  beams.  In  the 
centre,  bathed  in  a  Hood  of  silvery  light, 
stood  a  raised  catafalque,  draped  in  a 
rich  pall  of  white  velvet  embroidered 
with  gold.  Stillness,  deep,  unbroken, 
reigned  around.  None,  save  the  silent 
company  of  her  noble  ancestors  kept 
watch  with  the  fairest  flower  of  the 
Ferrati  in  that  midnight  hour. 

Who  is  this  stealing  noiselessly,  with 
cautious  step,  through  the  shadows  and 
the  moonlight,  making  his  way  straight 
toward  the  bier?  That  tall,  martial  form, 
that  proud  poise  of  the  head,  are  unmis- 
takable. It  is  Leone  di  Rovere.  Ah,  what 
brings  him  here,  and  thus  secretly, 
to-night?  Can  it  —  oh,  can  it  be  he 
remembers  that  underneath  that  pall  lie 
gems  of  priceless  value,  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  mend  the  fortunes  of  his  impov- 
erished estate?  Unworthy  suspicion!  See, 
he  has  reached  the  catafalque'.  For  one 
moment  he  stands,  with  hands  clasped 
and  head  bowed  low.  Then,  sinking  to 
his  knees,  a  torrent  of  impassioned  words, 
heart-wrtmg,  bursts  from  his  lips. 

"Thou  art  gone  from  me,  star  of  my 
life!  Never  more  can  I  behold  thee,  never 
more  hear  the  music  of  thy  voice.  Whilst 
thou  wert  with  us,  never  wouldst  thou 
have  known  of  the  love  I  bore  thee.  Never 
would  my  poverty  have  suHered  me  to 
give  utterance  to  it.  But  now  death  sets 
me  frqe.  I  can  tell  thee  all.  And  ma>'hap 
thy  blessed  spirit,  hovering  near,  doth 
hear  me  while  I  keep  vigil  near  thee,  O 
fair,  sweet  flower,  cut  down  in  thy  early 
bloom ! " 

The  words  revealed  the  soul  of  the 
young  knight.  The  feelings  long  pent  up, 
sternly  repressed,  found  vent  at  last. 
And  the  faintly  vibrating  echoes  quivered 
away,  and  silence  fell  once  more  on  all 
around. 

For  about  an  hour  Leone  remained 
almost  motionless  where  he  knelt.  Sud- 
denly the  intense  silence  was  disturl^cd  — 


one  could  hardly  say  broken — by  a  sound 
so  faint,  so  indefinable,  that  it  seemed  to 
blend  with  the  sighing  of  the  night  wind 
outside.  Vague  as  it  was,  it  caught  the 
ear  of  Di  Rovere,  and  in  an  instant  his 
senses  were  on  the  alert.  Nearer,  still 
nearer,  drew  the  sound.  From  the  dark 
shadow  where  he  knelt,  Di  Rovere,  strain- 
ing his  eyes  through  the  gloom,  vas  at 
length  able  to  discern  a  shrouded  figure 
creeping  stealthily,  v.ith  catlike  tread, 
across  the  pavement.  As  it  passed  into 
a  shaft  of  moonlight,  he  saw  it  was  a 
man  enveloped  in  a  black  mantle,  a 
broad-leafed  hat  brought  low  over  his 
face,  which  was  completely  hidden  by  a 
mask  of  black  crape.  Slowly,  slowly,  the 
strange  form  approached  the  bier,  and, 
with  bated  breath,  paused  beside  it,  just 
opposite  to  Di  Rovere.  Then  the  intruder, 
with  the  utmost  caution,  lifted  a  fold  of 
the  pall  and  inserted  his  arm.  In  the 
hand  which  he  withdrew  after  a  few 
seconds  there  flashed  the  glitter  of  a 
glorious  gem. 

"Hold,  traitor!"  Like  an  avenging 
spirit,  Di  Rovere  sprang  forth  from  the 
shadows  and  gripped  the  other  in  a  clasp 
of  steel.  "  Vile  in'screant !  The  sanctity 
of  this  holy  spot  alone  prevents  me  from 
punishing  you  as  you  deserve." 

He  shook  him  as  a  dog  shakes  a  rat. 
The  violent  motion  caused  the  hat, 
together  with  the  crape  mask  fastened 
to  it,  to  fall  to  the  ground,  exposing  the 
features,  livid  with  rage,  of  the  Marchese 
Rufuello  Scarpati!  Partly  freeing  one 
hand,  with  a  desperate  wrench,  from  the 
iron  grip  that  held  him,  he  fumbled  for 
an  instant  underneath  his  cloak,  and  the 
next  moment  the  thin  blade  of  a  stiletto 
gleamed  in  his  uplifted  hand.  In  a  second 
it  would  have  been  sheathed  in  the  heart 
of  Di  Rovere,  when  suddenly  a  piercing 
cry  rang  through  the  chapel.  Involun- 
tarily both  men  turned  their  heads  in 
the  direction  ^■,hence  it  came.  Merciful 
heavens!  what  was  it  they  saw?  High 
above  them,  '  athed  in  a  flood  of  moon- 
light,   one    hand    outstretched,    the    other 
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pressed  to  her  lips,  appeared  the  form  of 
the  Contessa  Yolanda!  With  one  glance 
of  wild  terror  and  a  howl  of  dismay, 
Scarpati  turned  and  fled. 

For  a  few  breathless  seconds  Di  Rovere 
stood  transfixed,  unable  to  remove  his 
gaze  from  the  fair  vision.  Then,  realizing 
that  the  place  where  it  t,tooJ  v.as  a  small 
loggia,  or  tribune,  reacheJ  from  below 
by  a  short  flight  of  marble  steps,  in  a 
few  bounds  he  cleared  the  space  that 
separated  them,  and  flung  himself  on  his 
knees  beside  it.  But — oh,  joy  I — the  hand 
that  with  ecstasy  he- ventured  to  grasp 
was  one  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  voice 
that  gently  murmured,  "  Rise,  Signer, — 
rise,  and  follow  me,"  was  Yolanda's  own 
natural  tone.  With  feelings  impossible  to 
describe,  Di  Rovere  obeyed,  and  followed 
her  into  a  room  opening  off  the  loggia. 
It  was  brilliantly  lighted;  and  near  the 
door,  with  an  expression  divided  between 
alarm  and  delight,  stood  the  Contessa's 
foster-sister,  Giacinta. 

For  a  moment  or  two  Yolanda  and  Di 
Rovere  faced  each  other  in  silence.  He 
was  vainly  trying  to  master  the  situation, 
to  marshal  his  bewildered  faculties  into 
order.  Foremost  among  the  burning  ques- 
tions that  surged  through  his  brain  were 
these:  "Did  you  hear  my  avowal?  Have 
you  learned  my  carefully-guarded  secret?" 
With  a  start  he  realized  that  Yolanda  was 
^peaking,  her  voice  tremulous  with  an 
emotion  never  perceptible  before. 

"  Had  your  presence  here  to-night  been 
expected,  Signor,  measures  would  have 
been  taken  to  shield  you  from  the  danger 
from  which  by  God's  mercy  you  have 
been  saved."  She  spoke  with  a  sweet 
humility,  a  touching  gentleness.  It  was 
a  new  Yolanda  that  stood  there. 

"Pardon  me,  Coi'.tcssa!"  observed  Di 
Rovere.  "  I  should  not  have  intruded." 
He  spoke  the  words  steadily  enough,  but 
the  liglit  that  glowed  in  his  eye.  Cfuild 
not  be  controlled. 

■'  For  thai  no  pardon  is  re<iuired,  or,  if 
sought,  is  granted.  But  there  is  something 
that  Ooes,  indeed,  call   for  forgiveness." 


"And  that  is?" 

"  The  believing  that  the  dross  of  this 
world's  goods  should  have  any  weight 
with  Yolanda  del  Ferrate"  (her  voice 
dropped  almost  to  a  whisper), — "that 
it  should  be  allowed  to  imperil  our 
happiness." 

"Our  happiness?"  repeated  Di  Rovere. 
"Did  you  say  our  happiness?" 

"Those  were  my  words,  Signor." 

"You  heard  me,  then?" 
■    "I  heard  all." 

"And  now?" 

For  answer  she  gently  placed  her  hands 
in  his. 

"And  now,  beloved,"  said  Leone  some 
moments  later,  "will  it  please  you  to 
unravel  for  me  the  tangle  of  this  night's 
proceedings?  For  of  a  truth  they  pass 
my  comprehension." 

The  Contessa  laughed  happily. 

"  It  was  all,  save  your  share  in  it,  a 
devise  of  mine  to  obtain  proofs  of  what  I 
already  knew  full  well.    Listen!" 

Forthwith  she  related  the  events  that 
had  taken  place  up  to  the  Cardinal's 
departure  for  Rome. 

"Then  I  set  to  work.  I  knew  much 
about  Scarpati.  I  knew  how  he  ground 
the  poor,  how  he  was  without  mercy 
for  the  destitute.  I  knew  he  would  sell 
his  very  soul  for  gold.  And  I  would  fain 
have  a  supreme  proof  of  this, — a  proof 
that  would  fully  enlighten  my  good  uncle 
as  to  his  character.  I  carried  out  my 
project  with  the  help  of  my  good  old  nurse 
and  of  Giacinta.  I  knew  Scarpati  would 
risk  all  to  possess  himself  of  those  jewels; 
so  every  facility  was  given  him  to  get  into 
the  chapel  to-night.  But  the  sentinels 
were  instructed  to  subject  everyciie 
leaving  the  castle  to  a  rigid  scrutiny.  1 
watched  in  the  loggia.  Judge  of  my,' sur- 
prise when  I  saw  you  appear!"  * 

"  I  had  spent  the  evening  in  the  chapel, 
Y'olanda.  Did  an\  doul)t  cross  your  mind 
on  seeing  me?" 

"  Were  the  whole  world  arrayed  against 
you,  my  Leone,  1  could  not  doubt  you! 
/\h,.  think  \ou  I  know  naught  of  the  life 
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of  noble  deeds  you  lead  in  that  mountain 
eyrie  of  yours?" 

"Hold,  Yolanda, — hold!  These  are 
only  childish  tales.  But  what  of  your 
good  uncle?  We  must  prevent  alarming 
reports  from  reaching  him." 

"  Have  no  fear  on  that  score,  Sir  Knight. 
No  courier  was  suffered  to  leave  for  Rome. 
For  the  matter  of  that,  no  one  said  posi- 
tively I  was  dead.  Even  to  Scarpati 
Giacinta  merely  declared  that  I  willed 
to  be  in  the  chapel  to-night.  As  in  truth 
1  did." 

"  Ah,  she  is  an  accomplished  little 
feigner!"  remarked  Di  Rovere,  thinking 
of  her  sobs  and  tears  in  the  salon.  He 
glanced  across  to  where  Giacinta  had  been 
standing,  but  that  discreet  damsel  had 
vanished. 

"And  now,"  pursued  Yolanda,  "there 
remains  but  to  inform  my  good  retainers 
that  their  liege  lady  has  recovered  from 
a  trance,  and  has  come  back  to  tyrannize 
over  them  as  of  old." 

"Blessed  'trance'!"  murmured  Di 
Rovere.  "  But  for  it,  never  would  you 
have  knov.n  what  was  in  my  heart, 
Yolanda." 

The  Contessa  threw  back  her  head,  and 
carolled  forth  a  ripple  of  silvery  laughter. 

"O  most  foolish  Leone!  Little  would 
it  avail  to  pit  your  man's  pride  against 
woman's  wit." 

Before  sunrise  a  joyous  peal  of  bells 
tlung  its  jubilant  harmonv  over  the  hills 
of  Rocca-Ferrato.  And  before  three 
months  had  passed,  an  equally  joyous 
cavalcade  issued  from  the  gates  of  the 
Castello.  At  its  head  rode  the  newly- 
wedded  Lord  and  Lady  of  Rovere.  And 
the  blessings  of  the  poor,  and  the  heart- 
felt cries  of  "  Eviva,  Yolanda!  Eviva, 
Lconc!"  seemed  a  presage  and  a  pledge 
of  the  golden  years  to  come. 

Such  was  the  tale,  jjassing  strange,  told 
me  by  l''abruccio  in  the  dim  old  chapel. 
The  statue  of  the  Contessa  Yolanda,  he 
a.Med,  had  been  sculptured,  at  her  h'ls- 
1  auJ's    request,    in    the    very    posititm    ia 


which  she  appeared  that  eventful  night. 
And  after  the  death  of  both,  it  was,  by 
their  joint  desire,  placed  over  their  tomb. 
I  looked  at  it  with  keen  interest.  The 
warm  sunlight  touched  the  marble  features 
with  a  lifelike  glow.  The  story  fitted  well 
into  the  surroundings.  How  easy  it  was 
to  realize  that  midnight  scene! 

With  a  start  I  came  back  to  the  twen- 
tieth century.  Matteo  graciously  accepted 
my  thanks  and  its  accompaniment,  and  I 
strolled  back  to  my  quarters,  passing  the 
massive  portals  through  which  Y'olanda 
and  her  bridegroom  had  ridden  forth  into 
the  sunshine  of  their  lives. 


A  Word  about  Woman  Suffrage. 


BY    ri,IZABETH    CHRISTITCH. 

TWENTY  years  ago  an  English  states- 
man of  recognized  ability,  moral 
worth,  and  Christian  principles,  by  name 
Arthur  Balfour,  prophesied  that  the  ques- 
tion of  Woman  Suffrage,  at  that  time 
shelved  as  iaipractical,  would  return, 
"menacing  and  ripe  for  solution,  at  no 
distant  date."  His  words  have  been 
verified;  for  the  advisability  of  votes  for 
women,  in  spite  of  the  press  conspiracy 
of  silence  which  has  succeeded  the  policy 
of  mockery  and  jeers,  now  stands  foremost 
among  the  grave  problems  demanding 
solution  by  English  statesmen.  The  time 
for  cheap  scoffing  is  past.  Female  factory 
hands  who  meet  to  combine  against  the 
iniquity  of  sweated  labor  are  no  longer 
dispersed  with  shouts  of,  "Go  home  and 
mind  the  baby!"  And  serious  men  no 
longer  afTect  to  believe  that  the  woman 
who  may  freely  enter  any  theatre  cr 
restaurant  and  spend  there  as  many 
hours  as  she  pleases,  will  become  unsexed 
if  she  leaves  her  home  once  in  a  certain 
number  of  years  in  trdcr  to  register  her 
vote  on  matters  affecting  her  dearest 
interests. 

It     is     now     adn  itted     that     woman's 
demand  for  political  rights  is  not  ;i   sex 
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war:  it  is  an  honest  appeal  for  leave  to 
influence  legislation  in  matters  which  men 
have  persistently  refused  to  touch,  or 
wherein  they  have  shown  themselves 
inept  or  hesitant.  It  is  useless  to  tell 
an  earnest,  God-fearing  woman  that  laws 
concerning  the  moral  well-being  of  her 
sons  are  outside  her  "sphere."  Woman's 
sphere  is  above  all  else  the  home,  and 
nothing  pertaining  to  it  and  to  her 
ofl'spring  can  or  should  be  indifferent  to 
her.  It  is  exactly  the  realization  of  her 
most  sacred  responsibilities  that  impels 
the  woman  of  to-day-  to  demand  a  voice 
in  directing  legislation  which  will  control 
the  destinies  of  the  children  she  has 
brought  into  the  world.  Not  the  animal 
care  of  their  bodies  alone  is  her  task,  but 
their  immortal  souls,  and  all  that  pertains 
to  mind  formation,  and  civic  duty. 

In  olden  days  the  man  went  forth  to 
work,  and  the  woman  "wept  at  home." 
Now  the  woman  goes  with  her  male 
partner  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  not 
only  to  help,  but,  what  is  more  important, 
to  save.  She  can  no  longer  be  relegated 
to  the  loom;  for  changed  industrial  con- 
ditions have  opened  to  her  other,  often 
less  congenial,  fields  of  labor.  If  she  is 
refused  collaboration  in  the  serious  walks 
of  life,  she  is  thrust  into  the  vortex  of 
senseless  fashion  and  frivolity,  or  degraded 
to  the  automatic  toil  of  a  despised  slave. 
Those  who  talk  of  debasing  a  woman's 
finer  nature  by  "  mixing  her  up  in  politics" 
overlook  the  fact  that  Englishwomen  have 
long  participated  keenly  in  politics,  can- 
vassing strenuously  at  election  time, 
speaking  in  public,  and  exerting  all  their 
powers  to  advance  the  cause  of  their 
favorite  candidates.  Many  men  owe  their 
seats  in  Parliament  to  the  active  propa- 
ganda of  their  mothers,  wives,  or  sisters. 
Why,  then,  deprecate  the  application  of 
powers,  that  have  furthered  individual 
ambition,  to  matters  that  touch  the 
general  welfare?  Were  it  possible  to 
restrict  woman's  participation  in  law- 
making to  what  concerns  the  rearing 
and     education     of     children     there     are 


probably  few  men  who  would  oppose  her 
enf  ranchisemen  t . 

The  first  step  of  the  women  of  New- 
Zealand  was,  we  know,  to  put  a  bar  to 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  But  child 
problems  were  their  chief  jjreoccupation. 
In  South  Australia,  in  1893,  as  many  as 
1245  babies  under  twelve  months  old 
died.  In  1894  new  laws  and  regulations 
were  enacted,  thanks  to  the  pressure 
made  to  bear  by  the  women  just  then 
enfranchised.  In  a  very  few  years  infant 
mortality  had  been  reduced  by  one  half. 
Women's  collaboration  had  indeed  proved 
effective.  Cardinal  Moran's  dictum  that 
woman's  influence  in  politics  makes  for 
practical  reform  and  increased  righteous- 
ness is  confirmed  by  experience  in  the 
land  where  it  has  been  tried  His 
compeers  in  other  hemispheres  think 
differently.  Possibly  they  have  not 
worked  with  such  a  band  of  faithful, 
devoted  pioneers  as  the  French  and  Irish 
Sisterhoods  who  are  evangelizing  Young 
Australia. 

But  in  this,  as  in  all  matters  not  per- 
taining to  faith  and  doctrine,  there  is  a 
healthy  diversity  of  opinion  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Church.  Certainly  it  is  a 
perilous  experiment  to  increase  the  number 
of  voters  when  the  mass  of  men  voters 
are  already  incompetent  enough.  The 
ideal  combination  would  be  to  deprive 
the  uneducated  men  voters  of  an  abused 
privilege,  and  bestow  it  on  the  women 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
domain  of  education,  hospital  work,  and 
organized  charity.  But  this,  unfortunately, 
is  not  the  purport  of  the  Conciliation  Bill 
that  is  before  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  municipal  franchise  so  creditably 
exercised  by  Englishwomen  is  of  compar- 
atively recent  origin.  Its  advent  created 
an  outcry  similar  to  that  occasioned  by 
the  opening  of  university  doors  to  female 
students.  To-day  there  are  throughout 
England  not  only  women  councillors  but 
several  mayoresses  in  their  own  right 
and  the  innovation  tends  to  the  general 
advantage    of    the    community.     In    one 
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English  town  a  little  incident  hastened 
conviction.  The  worthy  city  fathers  had 
built  and  furnished  an  asylum  for  waifs. 
Forty  little  cribs  there  were,  forty  pillows, 
forty  blankets,  and  forty  pairs  of  sheets. 
But  when  the  newly-appointed  nurses 
went  to  put  the  first  inmates  to  bed  they 
found  no  mattresses!  Just  such  a  little 
item  had  been  overlooked.  The  babies 
slept  the  first  night  on  hard  planks.  One 
of  the  discomfited  councillors  exclaimed : 
"  We  should  have  had  a  woman  on  the 
Board ! "  And  straightway  the  co-operation 
of  experienced  matrons  was  invited  and 
obtained.    It  made  a  precedent. 

Female  collaboration  is  equally  neces- 
sary in  legislation.  The  new  Government 
Insurance  Bill  is  wofuUy  deficient  in  those 
clauses  that  provide  for  lying-in  mothers. 
The  measure  has  very  evidently  been 
drawn  up  and  discussed  only  by  males, 
to  deal  with  vital  matters  in  which  they 
are  not  proficient.  The  Midwives'  Insti- 
tute has  made  what  protest  it  could,  in  a 
letter  signed  by  30,000  qualified  members; 
but,  unbacked  by  the  vote,  this  protest  will 
have  no  result.  Men  doctors  only  are 
mentioned  in  the  Bill,  so  that  an  indigent 
mother  is  deprived  of  the  attendance  of 
one  of  her  own  sex,  should  she  desire  it 
as  more  helpful  and  congenial,  in  her  tim.e 
of  suffering  maternity. 

But,  it  is  argued,  women  will  not  con- 
fine their  vote  to  hygienic  and  domestic 
matters  only.  They  will  dabble  in  Inter- 
nationa' problems,  and  throw  their  influ- 
ence in  the  scale  for  peace,  to  the  detriment 
of  national  pride  and  prestige.  This 
assumption  is  not  borne  out  by  facts. 
The  first  speech  of  the  first  woman  member 
of  the  Norwegian  Storthing  was  in  favor 
of  strong  and  increased  armament  for  the 
defence  of  Norway's  independence.  The 
State  in  which  woman's  voice  has  been 
longest  heard  was  the  first  to  present 
Mother  Eng'and  with  a  Dreadnought  as 
pledge  of  filial  solidarity.  The  minds  of 
serious  women  in  Europe  are  more  occu- 
pied with  social  questions,  however,  than 
with   foreign  politics.    In  France,   women 


are  devising  a  scheme  by  which^ ,  the 
celibate,  who  is  not  consecrated  to  work 
for  the  elevation  of  humanity,  and  the 
childless  husband  will  be  compelled  to 
pay  to  the  Education  Budget  a  sum 
sufficient  fot  the  upbringing  of  three  chil- 
dren in  the  class  to  which  he  himself 
belongs.  In  Germany,  women's  interest 
is  largely  centred  in  providing  havens  of 
silence  and  pure  air  for  poor  mothers  with 
families,  so  that  children  should  grow  up 
in  surroundings  calculated  to  develop 
and  refine  their  minds. 

Again,  it  is  objected,  the  majority  of 
women  are  not  educated;  and,  with  the 
advent  of  the  capable,  virtuous  woman, 
a  crowd  of  frivolous  pleasure-seekers 
would  enter  the  arena.  The  advocates  of 
Woman  Suffrage  reply  that  the  butterfly 
woman  does  not  seek  the  vote.  She  man- 
ages to  get  what  she  wants  (a  poor  thing, 
alas!  and  often  a  base  thing)  by  less 
academic  means.  She  is  encouraged  to 
remain  as  she  is  by  her  admirers  of  the 
opposite  sex,  who  claim  that  irresponsi- 
bility, pliability,  and  "personal  charm" 
are  her  most  desirable  attributes. 

It  is  the  thoughtful  woman,  confronted 
with  sad  anomalies  that  seeks  the  vote. 
She  looks  with  vigilant  eyes  on  what  she 
has  long  been  told  does  not  in  decency 
concern  her — the  lawful  haunts  of  her 
boys,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  their 
environment.  She  marks  the  leakage  in 
social  conditions,  and  comes  forward  to 
repair  it.  She  feels  that  she  has  been  too 
long  isolated  on  her  pedestal  of  purity, 
so  that  men  grovelling  at  its  base  should 
glory  in  her  innocence  as  contrasted*  with 
their  own  shortcomings.  The  r61e  of 
gracious  condoner  no  longer  appeals  to 
her.  She  stretches  out  a  hand  to  the  man 
below  and  Says:  "Come  up,  you,  too,  on 
my  pedestal.  Let  there  be  no  more  need 
of  magnanimous  palliation  on  my  part; 
for,  in  conscience,  with  the  light  of  expe- 
rience, I  can  not  give  it.  Together  kt  us 
march  in  self-restraint  and  sacri 
is  no  attraction  in  my  eyes  e 
of    virtue.     Vice    must    be    p. 
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shall  no  longer  with  impunity  approach 
my  sons." 

In  the  midst  of  the  clamor,  ex- 
travagance, exaggeration,  and  violence 
that  inevitably  accompany  attempts  to 
effect  needed  reforms,  it  is  reassuring  to 
find  solid  elements  of  true  womanly 
character  coming  forward  to  take  their 
share  of  the  responsibility  about  to  be 
conferred  on  their  sex.  CathoHc  women 
will  not  shirk  participation  in  public 
life.  There  has  been  formed  in  London 
a  society  which  will  doubtless  extend  to 
the  provinces,  and  fortify  the  resolution 
of  devoted  daughters  of  the  Church  to 
use  their  new  powers  for  the  cause  of 
Christ  and  the  progress  of  the  human 
race.  In  the  great  procession  that  walked 
through  London  on  June  17  to  demon- 
strate once  more  in  favor  of  Women's 
Enfranchisement,  a  Roman  Catholic  con- 
tingent had  an  honored  place. 

The  Church  has  ever  respected  the 
individuality  of  woman,  and  upheld  her 
personal  rights  and  spiritual  liberty  even 
in  the  married  state.  Never  has  she  con- 
sidered the  woman  as  a  chattel,  but  as 
the  dignified  partner  of  man, — a  human 
being  of  the  same  value  in  God's  eyes, 
and  of  equal,  if  not  more,  importance  in 
determining  the  standard  of  morality. 
The  Church  has  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  wronged  spouse  even  when  doing  so 
entailed  combating  the  mighty  of  the 
earth,  such  as  Henry,  of  Canossa  fame, 
and  his  namesake  of  England.  Moreover, 
she  has  placed  womanhood  on  a  pinnacle 
undreamed  of  by  any  other  faith  or  any 
other  institution.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
Church,  which  has  been  beyond  all  doubt 
the  most  ardent  champion  of  woman's 
best  interests,  \vill  not  find  her  ungrateful. 

Divorce  laws,  the  immunity  of  libertin- 
ism, the  irresponsibility  of  illegitimate 
paternity,  the  conditions  of  child  labor, 
would  surely  be  dealt  with  by  the  women 
of  England  in  the  sense  taught  by  Cath- 
oHc authorities.  Woman  is  essentially  a 
constructive  and  ennobling,  rather  than 
a  subversive,  element.    It  behoves  her  to 


see  that  when  she  becomes  a  potent 
factor  in  legislation  there  will  be  no  rash 
upheavals,  no  perilous  leaps  in  the  dart. 
Should  the  male  vote,  indeed,  be  unable 
to  withstand  what  is  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  the  united  onslaught  of  aggressive 
female  reformers,  then  it  is  time  that 
incompetence  should  be  relieved  of  the 
burdens  with  which  it  is  trying  to  cope. 
But  we  know  well  that  women  are  as 
divided  in  opinion  as  men.  There  will  be 
■Radical,  Conservative,  and  Liberal  women, 
with  divergent  views  on  most  subjects 
outside  their  common  women's  interests. 
The  advantages  of  women's  enfranchise- 
ment will  be:  a  fresh  initiative  in  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  social  and  domestic 
problems;  the  raising  of  the  standard  of 
sex  purity;  a  better  moral  tone  in  general 
politics;  adequate  protection  for  minors; 
increased  attention  to  the  health,  com- 
fort, and  spiritual  wants  of  the  growing 
child;  stringent  enforcement  of  the  laws 
relative  to  parents'  responsibilities;  and 
effective  control  of  the  iniquitous  White 
Slave  Traffickers,  until  the  plague  itself 
is  abolished.  This  latter  point  is  seldom 
insisted  on  by  the  women  agitators  for 
the  vote,  since  it  has,  beyond  all  others, 
roused  most  opposition. 

The  most  significant  development  of 
the  Woman's  Movement  in  England  has 
been  during  the  last  decade  the  adhesion 
of  great  numbers  of  upright.  God-fearing 
men,  desirous  of  extending  the  sphere  of 
woman's  usefulness.  May  she  be  true  to 
her  past,  and,  in  the  directing  of  the 
new  forces  soon  to  be  at  her  disposal, 
continue  to  spread  the  leaven  of  Chris- 
tianity which  alone  can  regenerate  the 
world ! 


Truth  lies  in  a  straight  line,  following 
which  a  man  may  always  stand  erect  in 
the  full  dignity  of  his  manhood;  but 
falsehood  ever  has  a  zigzag,  underground 
course,  pursuing  which  he  must  bend  his 
judgment,  twist  his  conscience,  and  warp 
his  manhood  till  he  almost  ceases  to  be 
a  man. — Anon. 
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An  Expert  Opinion. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


"  TT  is  singular,"  remarks  Men  and 
■*■  Women,  "that  in  the  discussion  of  the 
possibility  of  an  English  Catholic  daily, 
no  reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact 
that  to-day  there  are  seven  Catholic 
dailies  in  the  United  States,  prospering 
and  with  all  appearance  of  continuous 
prospering — -but  they  are  not  Catholic 
dailies  published  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. ...  It  is  a  list  in  which  there  may 
be  found  a  lesson  to  English-speaking 
Catholics.  If  the  French  in  Worcester,  the 
Germans  in  Buffalo,  the  Poles  in  Chicago, 
can  maintain  Catholic  dailies,  how  about 
the  enormous  number  of  Catholics  in  the 
United  States  who  speak  neither  French, 
German  nor  Polish?" 

It  seems  that  one  Catholic  daily  in 
English  is  soon  to  be  launched  in  Buffalo, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
prosper  as  well  as  the  French,  German, 
or  Polish  papers.  Possibly  the  average 
man  in  the  street  who  thinks  or  talks  of 
a  great  Catholic  daily  has  in  mind  some 
leading  city  as  its  home  — •  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston;  but 
"great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow," 
and  the  Buffalo  daily  may  —  will,  we 
trust — justify  the  hopes  of  its  founders. 
Apropos,  here  is  an  expert  opinion  worth 
■  meditating;  it  is  taken  from  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Editor  and  Publisher: 

It  is  so  easy  to  start  a  newspaper  or  a  mag- 
azine that  many  are  launched  without  much 
thought  being  given  to  the  cost  or  hard  work 
that  will  be  required  to  keep  them  alive 
afterward.  Publication  days  come  around  with 
great  regularity,  and  on  each  one  a  ne\y  edition 
must  be  ready  for  distribution.  Some  people 
seem  to  think  that  if  they  can  get  out  an 
attractive-looking  and  meritorious  publication 
that  the  public  will  be  eager  to  buy  it  and 
patronize  its  advertising  columns.  It  is  not 
until  they  have  dropped  large  sums  of  money 
in  paying  printing  bills,  salaries,  postage  and 
office  expenses  that  they  discover  their  mistake. 
Much  to  their  surprise,  they  will  find  that 
advertisers  do  not  rush  to  their  offices  and  beg 
for  space  in  their  columns,  and  that  the  ])eople 
do  not  seem  at  all  anxious  to  subscribe. 


In  onl)"^  a  few  of  our  American  journals 
have  we  policed  any  disposition  to  regard 
the  recent  Coronation  ceremonies  and 
the  incidental  celebrations  as  aught  else 
than  a  traditional  service  and  the  mean- 
ingless desire  of  the  populace  to  see  a 
gorgeous  spectacle.  With  rare  exceptions, 
our  papers  appear  to  think  that  late  events 
in  London  are  worthless  as  an  indication 
of  twentieth-century  England's  fondness 
for  a  monarchical  form  of  government. 
Not  so  thinks  the  London  Catholic 
Universe  and  Weekly.  "  If  anything  in 
this  world,"  it  declares,  "could  have 
proved  how  inalienably  the  love  of  the 
Throne  is  rooted  in  our  very  being  as  a 
nation,  it  would  be  the  reception  that  the 
King  and  Queen  met  with  from  the  crowds 
that  acclaimed  their  triumphal  progress. 
If  we  had  needed  a  guarantee  that  this 
country  possesses  the  strongest  of  all 
bulwarks  against  the  inroads  of  Socialism, 
we  have  it  in  the  sight  of  a  whole  nation, 
in  spite  of  all  the  distinctions  of  class  and 
creed,  united  in  devotion  to  those  who 
represent  for  us  the  principle  of  authority. 
The  most  sanguine  Socialist,  as  he  watched 
the  pageants,  must  have  realized  that  in 
the  Crown  there  is  a  power,  more  than  a 
tradition  or  a  custom,  that  appeals  to 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  head  of  every 
loyal  subject  of  the  Empire." 

With  some  slight  allowance  made  for 
the  natural  over-emphasis  of  panegyric, 
we  believe  that  our  London  contem- 
porary's view  is  considerably  nearer 
to  the  real  truth  than  that  of  the 
American  press. 


The  unveiling  of  a  monument  to  Janu- 
arius  Aloysius  MacGahan  at  the  little 
town  of  New  Lexington,  Ohio,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  has  received  so  little 
notice  from  any  section  of  the  press  that 
one  can  not  help  thinking  this  illustrious 
American  is  unknown  to,  or  forgotten  by, 
the  vast  majority  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
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and  coreligionists.  Yet  in  many  parts  of 
the  Old  World  the  fame  of  MacGahan  is 
quite  as  great  as,  for  instance,  that  of 
General  Gordon.  Thousands  of  monuments 
are  erected  everywhere  to  men  incom- 
parably less  deserving  of  public  honor 
and  the  grateful  remembrance  of  poster- 
ity than  either.  MacGahan's  career  was 
romantic,  extraordinary,  illustrious.  Few 
men  of  our  time  have  accomplished  more 
than  he.  A  newspaper  correspondent  of 
rare  qualifications,  his  stirring  reports  of 
the  atrocities  of  the  Turks  in  Bulgaria 
aroused  Kurope,  and  finally  effected  the 
intervention  of  Russia,  which  resulted  in 
the  signing  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  and  the 
liberation  of  Bulgaria.  There  MacGahan 
is  honored  as  "the  liberator,"  and  referred 
to  as  another  George  Washington.  He 
died  in  Russia,  where  his  fame  is  hardly 
less  great  than  in  the  Balkans;  but  his 
body,  brought  back  to  America  on  a 
man  of  war,  reposes  in  the  little  town 
whose  only  claim  to  distinction  is  that 
of  being  the  birthplace  of  Januarius 
Aloy.sius  MacGahan. 


A  deep  and  most  favorable  impression 
has  been  created  by  the  letter  of  Pius  X. 
addressed  to  Mgr.  Falconio  on  the  subject 
of  arbitration.  The  spirit  of  peace  is 
already  abroad;  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  blessing  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
on  the  efforts  of  President  Taft  to  arrange 
a  treaty  of  unlimited  and  unconditional 
arbitration  between  the  United  States  and 
England,  and  his  prayer  for  the  speedy 
success  of  the  negotiations,  will  eventually 
result  in  similar  peace  treaties  among  all 
civilized  nations.  "It  is  with  pleasure," 
writes  his  Holiness,  "that  we  have  learned 
from  you  that,  through  the  initiative  of 
personages  of  the  very  highest  authority 
in  the  United  States,  fervent  efforts  are 
being  made  to  assure  to  the  peoples  the 
benefits  of  peace.  And  in  truth  to  pro- 
mote concord  of  minds,  to  curb  warlike 
tendencies,  to  keep  at  a  distance  the  perils 
of  war,  and  to  remove  also  the  anxieties 
of  that  which  is  accustomed  to  be  called 


armed  peace,  is  a  most  noble  task;  and 
everything  that  is  done  to  this  end,  even 
if  it  does  not  attain  the  desired  object 
immediately  and  completely,  constitutes 
nevertheless  a  noble  effort,  which  brings 
commendation  to  him  who  undertakes  it 
and  benefit  to  public  affairs.  And  this 
in  all  the  greater  measure  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  numerical  importance  of 
armies,  the  power  of  warlike  appliances, 
and  the  great  development  of  military 
science  suggest  the  possibility  of  wars 
which  must  cause  lively  fear  even  to  the 
most  powerful  princes. 

"And  on  this  account  we  rejoice  with 
all  our  heart  at  an  initiative  which,  if  it 
must  seem  excellent  to  all,  must  be  ap- 
proved more  than  all  others  by  us,  who, 
being  raised  to  the  Supreme  Pontificate  of 
the  Church,  stand  in  the  place  of  Him  who 
is  the  Prince  and  God  of  Peace;  and  we 
gladly  give  our  adhesion  and  the  help  of 
our  authority  to  those  who  with  wise 
counsel  are  working  together  to  this 
end.  .  .  .  We  earnestly  pray  the  Lord, 
who  knows  the  hearts  of  men,  and  who 
can  turn  them  where  He  wills,  that  He 
may  assist  with  His  favor  those  who  are 
striving  to  procure  peace  for  the  peoples, 
and  that  He  may  in  His  mercy  grant 
peace  to  the  nations  who  with  one  heart 
desire  it;  so  that,  the  calamity  of  wars 
and  strifes  being  averted,  they  may  find 
rest  in  the  sweetness  of  peace." 


The  glowing  anti-clerical  promises  made 
to  the  electors  who  put  Mayor  Nathan 
and  his  friends  in  charge  of  municipal 
affairs  in  Rome  have  utterly  failed  of  reali- 
zation. Everything  was  to  be  improved. 
The  citizens  were  to  have  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life  at  reduced  prices,  —  the 
cost  of  living  was  to  become  trifling.  The 
voters  listened  credulously  to  these  brill- 
iant promises.  Since  then  they  have  paid 
dearly  for  their  simplicity.  Under  the 
regime  of  Mayor  Nathan  and  his  friends, 
says  an  exchange,  the  price  of  everything 
has  gone  up.  Rents  and  the  cost  of  food 
have  been  far  higher  than  they  were;   and 
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works  which  were  undertaken  ostensi- 
bly to  beautify  the  city  elicit  indignant 
protests  as  eyesores.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  anti-clerical  Corporation  got 
the  finances  of  the  city  into  a  complete 
muddle.  The  debts  became  so  serious 
that  they  had  to  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  come  to  their  aid  and  save  the 
Council  from  bankruptcy. 

It  is  conceivable,  of  course,  that  the 
Council  should  go  into  bankruptcy;  but, 
like  too  many  other  bankrupts  in  the 
history  of  commerce,  the  individual 
members  probably  have  their  pockets 
fairly   well    lined. 


The  city  fathers  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who 
have  put  the  police  force  to  the  task 
of  exterminating  flies  and  mosquitoes, 
must  have  been  reading  a  recent  work 
by  Dr.  E.  Halford  Ross,  an  eminent 
English  scientist.  He  contends  that 
with  the  destruction  of  these  insects  "the 
unhealthy,  pallid-cheeked  children,  the 
unemployed  men,  and  the  sick  wife  disap- 
pear; misery  becomes  ameliorated,  pro- 
fessional beggars  vanish,  factories  begin 
work  again  even  in  the  summer,  and  there 
is  no  need  for  the  workshops  to  close." 
Wonderful  is  science!  It  has  taught  us 
to  have  the  greatest  dread  of  insects  which 
were  only  an  annoyance  to  our  grand- 
parents. Somehow,  they  don't  seem  to 
have  had  half  so  many  diseases  as  we 
have;  they  lived  more  happily,  and  it 
took  them  ever  so  much  longer  to  die 
than  it  does  us. 


A  little  band  of  Dominican  nuns,  ex- 
pelled from  Portugal,  after  persecution, 
imprisonment,  and  robbery  by  officials  of 
its  iniquitous  government,  have,  with  the 
cordial  approval  of  the  Bishop  of  Baker 
City,  addressed  an  appeal  to  the  Catholic 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  United  States  for 
aid  in  establishing  a  home  at  Ontario, 
Oregon,  where  they  propose  later  on  to 
erect  a  much-needed  hospital.  Being 
destitute   of  all   means   of  support,    these 


long-suffering  religious  will  be  grateful  for 
the  smallest  offerings  that  may  be  sent  to 
them.  In  a  pathetic  letter  the  Mother 
Superior  writes:  "Myself  (German)  and 
five  Irish  Sisters  came  to  America  and  to 
Bishop  O'Reilly's  diocese,  as  religious 
are  badly  needed  here,  and  we  were 
promised  an  ample  field  of  labor.  . .  .  Very 
few  answers  and  very  few  dollars  have  been 
received  in  response  to  our  appeal. . . .  An 
enormous  amount  of  good  could  be  done 
in  this  part  of  Oregon;  but  if  we  do  not 
get  the  necessary  means  of  existence 
soon,  we  shall  have  to  leave  here  and 
seek  another  home." 

We  earnestly  recommend  these  poor 
Sisters  to  the  kindness  and  charity  of  our 
readers,  whose  sympathy  can  not  fail  to 
be  awakened  by  suffering  and  destitution 
so  bravely  and  meekly  borne.  Address: 
Dominican  Sisters,   Ontario,  Oregon. 


From  a  friend  in  Madrid  we  have 
received  the  following  "literal  transla- 
tion" of  the  much-discussed  address  de- 
livered at  the  opening  session  of  the 
Eucharistic  Congress,  by  Don  Carlos  de 
Bourdon,  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Spain: 
Most   Eminent    Lord   [the   Cardin\l],    Most 

.Serenr  L.j^nv  !Ini».\nt.\  Isabel,  thb  hiohbst 

REPRRSENTATIVR        OP        THE       EOYAL        Hi.lUSE 

PRGbBNT],  Sirs-— 

When  confidi.niT  to  me  the  honorable  mission 
of  representing  him  at  the  opening  session  of 
the  Twenty-second  International  Eucharistic 
Congress,  his  Majesty  the  Kin^  ordered  me  to 
tell  you  how  heartily  he  himself,  as  well  as  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  and  the  whole  royal  family, 
is  united  with  this  splendid  manifestation  of 
faith  and  love  towards  Jesus  Christ,  Ihp  King, 
in   the  august  .Sacrament  of   the   Altai*. 

In  like  manner  he  ordered  me,  in  his  name,  to 
offer  most  afltctionite  greeting  .ind  welcome 
to  all  present  at  this  assembly,  and  particularly 
to  you,  most  eminent  Lord,  who  have  come  in 
the  exalted  capacity  of  Papal  Legate  to  preside 
over  it.  Assure  our  .Most  Holy  Father,  the 
Roman  Ponti.ft,  that  this  extraordinary  repre- 
sentation could  not  have  been  conferred  on 
any  one  that  would  he  more  agreeable  to  the 
Catholic  and  Spanish  sentiments  of  our  beloved 
monarch  than  you,  whom  he  himself,  in  appre- 
ciation  iif   your   virtues   and    talents,    presented 
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to  tlie  Holy  See  as  worthy  to  occupy  the  archi- 
episcopa!  See  of  Toledo.  And  if  for  presiding 
over  the  late  Eucharistic  Congresses  at  London, 
Cologne,  and  Montre.il,  his  Holiness  chose  a 
person  of  such  high  prestige  as  Cardinal  Van- 
nutelli,  he  has  done  well  now  in  judging  no 
one  more  suitable  to  be  the  representative  of 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  in  this  Spain  of  ours,  in  this 
Catholic  nation  of  Catholic  nations,  than  you, 
who  unite  with  your  own  merits  the  high 
prestige  of  Primate  of  the  Church  in  Spain, 
and  who  represent  in  your  person  thi;  glorious 
traditions  of  the  Eugenes,  the  Ildefonses,  the 
Ximenes  de  Rada,  the  Cisneros. 

And  you,  prelates  and  faithful  gathered  here 
ou  this  occasion  from  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
be  welcome!  His  Majesty  hopes  that  when  you 
return  to  your  homes  you  will  carry  with  you 
a  favorable  remembrance   of  Catholic  Spain 

May  it  please  God  to  pour  forth  from  on  high 
His  benedictions  upon  this  illustrious  assembly, 
in  order  that  its  labors  may  be  fruitful;  and 
that,  in  extending  more  and  more  the  cult  of 
the  Sacramental  Saviour  throughout  the  world, 
it  may  contribute  towards  establishing  among 
the  peoples  inhabiting  it  that  holy  brotherhood 
which,  without  making  them  forget  the  idea  of 
the  fatherland  nor  the  glorious  traditions  which 
each  guards  as  a  precious  treasure,  unites  tlicra 
all  in  the  same  love  and  the  same  faith  so  as 
to  form  one  fold  with  one  shepherd! 


The  Catholic  Register  and  Canadian 
Extension  is  authority  for  the  following 
unusual  item  of  religious  news: 

An  extremely  interesting  and  unique  event 
took  place  on  :i  recent  Sunday  at  the  Catholic 
church  of  Earlsfield,  to  the  north  "of  London. 
This  was  the  first  Mass  of  Father  P.  H.  \). 
Casgrain,  who  has  been  in  the  army  for  twenty- 
six  years  and  was  better  known  as  Major 
Casgrain,  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  The  soldier- 
priest  is  a  Canadian  by  birth.  He  was  born 
in  Quebec.  He  has  seen  service  in  the  .N'orth- 
west  Rising,  the  Manipur  Expedition,  and  the 
South  African  war,  and  has  many  medals  to 
show.  He  has  visited  many  countries,  acting  as 
interpreter  at  various  embassies,  etc.  During 
a  recent  visit  to  the  Canadian  Northwest,  he 
was  so  struck  by  the  vast  lield  lying  open  to 
the  missionary  that  he  decided  to  fulfil  a  long- 
ing cherished  for  many  years,  and  olTer  himself 
for  the  sacred  ministry.  That  is  an  example  to 
be   followed 

That  soldiers  make  exceptionally  good 
priests  and  notably  successful  mission- 
aries has  been  abundantly  proved  in  the 


history  of  the  Church;  and  we  trust  that 
Father  Casgrain's  zeal  may  be  as  fruitful 
in  good  works  as  even  that  other  soldier- 
priest,  Ignatius  of  Loyola. 

Judge  Humphrey,  of  Queens  county, 
N.  Y.,  wants  to  know  why  so  many  crim- 
inals are  young.  He  declared  at  the  close 
of  the  June  term  of  his  court  that  75  per 
cent  of  the  crime  in  his  county  had  been 
committed  by  youths  of  from  seventeen 
to  twenty  years  old.  "  What  to  do  with 
these  youths  has  given  me  considerable 
trouble.  I  am  endeavoring  to  find  out 
the  reason  why  so  many  of  them  are 
turning  their  attention  to  crime  rather 
than  to  useful  employment.  Sending  these 
youths  to  the  reformatories  does  not  seem 
to  have  the  proper  effect;  and  we  must 
try  to  find  out  what  makes  the  criminals, 
and  then  seek  to  stop  it." 

Education  without  religion  accounts  for 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  youthful 
criminals.  Judge.  Our  reformatories  do 
not  reform  for  the  simple  reason  that 
religious  influence  is  weak  or  wanting  in 
the  majority  of  them. 


Last  week's  obituary  included  the  name 
of  a  well-known  Catholic  educator — the 
Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Flynn,  for  several 
years  President  of  Mt.  St.  Mary's  College, 
Emmitsburg,  Md.  Although  he  had  been 
ill  for  a  long  time,  the  news  of  his  death 
came  as  a  shock  to  his  many  friends,  who 
will  miss  his  genial  presence,  and  deeply 
regret  his  loss  not  only  to  themselves  but 
to  the  venerable  institution  over  which 
he  presided  and  in  whose  welfare  he  took 
so  keen  an  interest.  A  model  priest, 
learned,  pious  and  zealous,  a  man  of  noble 
character  and  amiable  disposition;  a 
ruler  in  whom  firmness  was  ever  blended 
with  kindness  and  gentleness,  Monsignor 
Flynn  preserved  the  best  traditions  of 
Mt.  St.  Mary's,  and  has  left  there,  as  in 
the  parish  where  he  had  formerly  labored, 
a  record  of  devoted  and  successful  ser- 
vice, and  an  example  of  Christian  and 
sacerdotal  virtue. 


To  a  Maiden. 

BY    UNCLE    AUSTIN. 

®HILD  of  Mary,  wouldst  be  wise? 
On  thy  Mother  fix  thine  eyes; 
In  her  keeping  wisdom  lies. 

I.earn  of  her  full  meek  to  be, 
Vowed   to  sweet  humility. 
From  vainglory  wholly  free. 

Since  her  colors  thou  dost  wear, 
Be  thy  mien  and  conduct  e'er 
Modest  as  the  daisy  fair. 

Do  the  duty  close  at  hand, 
Give  thy  help  at  love's  demand, 
From  thy  speech  be  carping  banned. 

Seek  in  prayer  each  needed  grace. 
Visit  oft  God's  holy  place. 
Crosses  hard  with  love  embrace. 

Wouldst  thou  win  her  great  reward? 
Be  with  her  in  sweet  accord. 
Just  a  "handmaid  of  the  Lord." 


The  Waif  of  Rainbow  Court. 


BY    MARY    P.   NIXON-ROULET. 


IV. — A  Sudden  Change. 
N  returning  home,  Betty  lost  no 
time  in  telling  Annie  the  good 
news,  and  felt  her  heart  warm 
within  her  as  the  grateful  girl  kissed  her 
good-bye  and  said : 

"I'll  never  forget  what  you've  done 
for  me,  child;  and  many  a  prayer  I'll 
say  for  you.  Some  good  fortune  will  come 
to  you,  sure,  for  helping  me  out  of  my 
trouble.  I'll  come  to  see  you  my  first 
'day  out,'  though  that'll  not  be  till  this 
day  week." 

"Good-bye,  Annie!  I'm  very  glad  I 
found  the  spoon,"  replied  Betty. 

She   prepared   her   uncle's   supper,    and 


ran  upstairs  to  take  the  Fraulein  some 
of  the  roses  she  had  found,  which  had 
freshened  up  in  water  and  looked  very 
pretty.  The  little  German  was  much 
pleased,  and  said: 

"  Ach,  dat  vas  a  goot  child  to  reraem.ber 
de  old  vomans.  Dese  I  vill  put  by  de 
picture  of  de  Mudder  of  Gott,  and  she  vill 
for  you   pray.    How  is  de  Home  Fairy?" 

"I  ain't  much  of  a  fairy  yet,"  answered 
Betty,  laughing.  "  But  I'm  trying  to  keep 
things  going  in  our  little  home.  It  ain't 
so  bad  as  it  used  to  be,  at  any  rate." 

"To  try,  dat  is  all;  soon  vill  come 
succeed,"  said  the  old  woman,  nodding 
her  head  sagely.  . 

Betty  ran  down  to  her  room  again; 
and,  after  her  uncle  had  come  in  and  had 
supper,  she  washed  the  dishes,  and  felt 
very  happy  when  he  said  gruffly: 

"You  ain't  such  a  bad  kid,  after  all. 
This  place  begins  to  look  like  something. 
Here's  a  penny  for  you.  If  I  ever  get 
out  of  this  hole,  and  get  the  rent  paid, 
I'll  try  to  get  you  some  clothes." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Uncle!"  said  Betty, 
who  was  a  grateful  soul.  "  I  don't  need 
much.  I'm  going  down  to  Mrs.  O'Flynn's 
now.  She's  showing  me  how  to  mend  my 
clothes." 

"All  right!  Run  on!  I'm  dead  tired 
and  I'm  goin'  to  bed,"  he  answered. 

Betty  went  down  to  her  friends.  The 
O'Flynns  were  all  at  home,  and  suth  a 
sound  of  laughter  and  talking  as  met 
her  ears  as  she  knocked  at  the  door  and 
entered  at  Mrs.  O'Flynn's  cheery  "  Come 
in!"  Nellie  was  trimming  herself  a  hat; 
for  eleven-year-old  Agnes  worked  in  a 
milliner  shop,  and  often  had  castaway 
flowers  and  bits  of  ribbons  to  bring  home. 
Fifteen-year-old  Tim  and  Joe,  the  next 
in  age,  were  boxing  in  one  corner;  Maggie 
and  Rose  were  washing  and  wiping  the 
supper   dishes;    Terence   and    Molly   were 
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studying — or'~'pretending  to  study;  and 
Mike,  Betty's  particular  friend,  was  teasing 
everybody  with  perfect  impartiality.    \\% 

"Halloo,  Bet!'  WTiat '  have  you  been 
doing?"  he  asked,  as  his  mother  smiled 
at  the  little  girl  and  told  her  to  sit  down. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  child?"  said  Mrs. 
O'Flynn.   "I've  not  seen  you  in  an  age." 

"Oh,  I've  had  such  a  time!"  cried 
Betty.    "I'm  dying  to  tell  you  about  it." 

"Hurr>'  up  and  tell  it,  then,"  said  Mike. 
"We  don't  want  any  corpses  round  here." 

"Mike,  will  you  mind  your  speech!" 
admonished  his  mother.  "Tell  me  all 
that  has  happened,  Betty,  poor  mother- 
less child  that  you  are!" 

Betty,  thus  encouraged,  told  all  about 
Annie  and  the  salt  spoon  and  the  exciting 
experiences  of  the  day. 

"You  were  very  good  to  take  back  the 
spoon,  Betty,"  said  Mrs.  O'Flynn;  "and 
God  will  bless  you  for  it.  Some  good  will 
come  to  you,  mark  my  words." 

"  I  wish  'twould  hurry  up  and  come," 
said  Betty,  wistfully.  The  sight  of  this 
big,  happy  family  made  her  feel  lonely 
and  forlorn. 

"  Did  you  hear  about  the  wedding  in 
the  Court?"  asked  Tim. 

"A  wedding?"  repeated  his  mother. 

"It's  a  funny  thing,"  said  Tim.  "The 
bride  and  groom  are  the  last  persons 
you'd  think  would  be  marrying.  It's  the 
little  old  Jew  tailor  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hall  and  the  Widow  Lallahan." 

"Timothy  0'Fl5mn!" — his  mother's 
voice  was  horrified.  "The  man's  a  Jew! 
His  name  is  Isaac  Liebowitz." 

"Sure,  mother,  I  can't  help  that.  He's 
to  marry  her,  and  Father  O'Toole's  to 
tie  the  knot  hard  and  fast.  And  she's 
preening  her  feathers  as  fine  as  you  please. 
I  overheard  her  say  to  Mrs.  Blake  as  I 
passed  by:  'Indeed,  there  are  people  that 
envy  me  my  good  luck  in  getting  a  father 
for  my  boy;  and  he's  a  good  provider, 
with  no  bad  habits;  and,  besides,  I  am 
saving  a  soul  from  death  by  bringing  him 
into  the  Church.'" 

"Glory    be    to    God!"    exclaimed    Mrs. 


O'Flynn,  raising  her  hands  in  astonish- 
ment. "  Who'd  have  thought  it  of  Rose 
O'Grady,  and  she  from  the  same  county 
as  myself,  and  her  first  husband  one  of 
the   finest  boys  for  miles  around." 

"  Well,  mother,  it  seems  to  me  I'd 
sooner  have  a  converted  Jew  that  was 
good  to  me  than  a  man  who  was  born  a 
Catholic  and  unkind  to  me,"  said  Nellie. 

"Arrah,  arrah!  To  think  I  should  live 
to  hear  a  daughter  of  mine  say  such  a 
thing!"  cried  Mrs.  O'Flynn.  "It's  this 
America  that's  done  it.  Never  let  me  hear 
the  likes  of  that  again,  Nellie!" 

But  at  this  moment  Mike  happily 
created  a  diversion  by  upsetting  Terry 
into  the  coal  hod,  upon  which  that 
youngster  had  been  balancing  himself. 
When  he  was  restored  to  an  upright  posi- 
tion and  a  peaceful  frame  of  mind  toward 
his  brother — the  last  more  difficult  to 
accomplish  than  the  first, — Tim  got  out 
his  new  accordion  and  began  to  play. 
Betty  thought  it  the  most  beautiful  music 
she  had  ever  heard. 

"Hear  our  fine  Italian  music!"  teased 
Nellie;  for  her  brother  had  learned  to 
play  his  accordion  from  pretty  little  black- 
eyed  Te-ssa,  daughter  of  Giuseppi,  who 
kept  the  banana  stand  on  Twelfth  Street. 

"Italian  music?"  queried  her  brother. 
"Do  you  call  tliat  Italian?"  as  he  struck 
up  "Rings  on  her  Fingers,"  and  all  the 
children  joined  in  the  rousing  chorus. 

To  poor  lonely  little  Betty  the  family 
banter  and  fun  all  seemed  the  most  beau- 
tiful thing  in  the  world,  and  she  was  glad 
to  be  in  it.  She  sat  on  the  floor,  her  face 
beaming,  and  feeling  as  if  good  times  had 
really  come  to  her,  until  it  was  time  for 
her  to  go  upstairs  to  bed;  and,  telling 
Mrs.  O'Flynn  that  the  next  day  she  was 
going  to  see  Miss  Alice  and  get  a  coat 
and  a  pair  of  shoes,  she  ran  away. 

Alas  for  Betty's  plans!  The  next  day 
something  happened  which  not  only  pre- 
vented the  visit,  but  changed  the  whole 
course  of  the  little  girl's  life.  That  morn- 
ing she  got  her  uncle's  breakfast,  and  he 
went  to  work,  saying  that  he  did  not  fe^l 
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well.  He  had  coughed  nearly  all  night, 
and  tossed  in  his  sleep,  and  Betty  was 
afraid  he  was  going  to  be  ill.  She  was 
busy  all  the  morning,  and  was  beginning 
to  take  great  pride  in  keeping  the  room 
neat  and  nice.  After  lunch  she  would  go 
to  see  Miss  Alice,  she  thought.  But  as 
the  twelve-o'clock  bell  rang  from  the  old 
church  on  the  avenue,  her  uncle  staggered 
into  the  room. 

"  Make  me  a  cup  of  tea,  Betty,"  he  said. 
"I've  had  a  chill  or  something,  and  could 
not  finish  out  my  day.  The  boss  sent  me 
home,  I  was  that  bad." 

He  threw  himself  down  on  his  bed, 
and  Betty  made  him  a  strong  cup  of  tea; 
but  he  coughed  so  hard  he  was  scarcely 
able  to  drink  it.  Then  he  fell  asleep,  and 
the  little  girl  ran  down  to  Mrs.  O'Flynn. 

"  Would  you  mind  coming  up  to  see 
uncle?"  she  asked.  "He  came  home  sick 
and  he  looks  very  bad." 

"Sure  I'll  come,  child." 

Mrs.  O'Flynn  wiped  the  soapsuds  from 
her  hands,  left  her  washtub  and  followed 
Betty  upstairs. 

"He  does  look  bad,"  she  said,  as  she 
studied  the  sick  man.  "  I  think  you'll 
have  to  get  the  doctor.  When  Mike  conies 
home  I'll  send  him  for  the  one  that 
attended  Tim;  for  he  is  a  clever  young 
man,  and  would  have  saved  my  husband 
if  he  wasn't  past  saving." 

"I  haven't  any  money  to  pay  him," 
said  Betty, — "only  the  dollar  the  young 
lady  gave  me,  but  he  can  have  that." 

"Don't  give  him  that,  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
O'Flynn.  "You'll  need  it  yourself,  and 
doctors  are  used  to  waiting  for  money. 
Your  uncle's  wages  is  coming  to  him,  and 
he  can  pay  the  doctor  himself.  Like  as 
not  it's  only  a  cold  he  has,  and  he'll 
be  around  in  a  day  or  two.  Keep  up  a 
good  fire,  and  see  that  he's  warm.  I'll 
send  up  Dr.  White  as  soon  as  I  can  lay 
my  hands  on  that  Mike.  Have  courage, 
Betty!    We'll  all  pray  for  your  uncle." 

And  the  cheery  soul  went  downstairs, 
saying  to  herself:  "Glory  be  to  God,  the 
rr\an's  dying!    He  has  the  look  of  it  in  his 


face.    And  what'll  become  of  the  child?" 

The  doctor  came  quickly,  and  declared 
Mr.  Morgan's    trouble    to    be    pneumonia. 

"A  serious  case,"  he  said.  "Only  the 
greatest  care  and  the  best  nursing  can 
bring  him  through.  It's  a  hospital  case, 
Mrs.  O'Flynn;  for  the  little  girl  can't 
take  care  of  him.  She  looks  half  sick 
herself.  I'll  get  him  in  the  charity  ward 
at  the  Sisters',  and  he'll  have  everything 
done  for  him." 

"Indeed,  it's  good  you  are,"  said  Mrs. 
O'Flynn.  "  I'll  try  and  look  after  the 
girl  till  he's  better." 

"Haven't  you  enough  children  of  your 
own?"  asked  Dr.  White. 

"One  or  two  more  don't  make  much 
difference,"  said  the  good  woman,  cheer- 
fully. "Betty  is  so  quiet  and  mild  like 
she  won't   be    any   trouble." 

"It's  lucky  for  her  that  she  isn't,"  said 
the  doctor.  "Well,  I'll  do  my  best  for 
the  man,  but  I  tell  you  honestly  he  hasn't 
one  chance  in  ten.  His  having  been 
addicted  to  drink  is  against  him." 

Betty's  uncle  was  taken  to  the  hospital. 
But  all  the  Sisters'  care  was  of  no  avail, 
for  he  died  on  the  third  day  and  the 
little  girl's  grief  was  terrible. 

"Just  when  he  had  begun  to  be  so 
kind  to  me!"  she  sobbed.  "It  seems  as 
if  I  could  not  bear  it!" 

"There,  there,  dear!"  Mrs.  O'Flynn 
tried  to  comfort  her.  "  It's  better  than  if 
he  left  you  when  he  was  giving  you  never 
a  pleasant  word  to  remember.  Suppose 
he'd  gone  drinking  again!  And  what  a 
beautiful  death  he  had,  with  the  blessing 
of  the  priest,  and  all  the  Sacraments  of 
the  Church,  and  the  holy  nuns  praying 
for  him." 

"But  he  was  all  I  had  left!"  cried 
Betty.  "And  now  there's  nobody  in  all 
the  world  to  care  what  becomes  of  me!" 
And  she  threw  herself  down  on  the  bed 
in  a  perfect  passion  of  tears. 

"You're  worn  out.  Try  to  sleep  a  bit, 
poor  dear!"  Mrs.  O'Flynn  tucked  her  up 
with  a  motherly  pity.  "Bride  will  sit  by 
your  side.    Don't  fret,  child." 
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To  the  doctor  the  old  Irishwoman  said: 

"Sure,  she  hasn't  a  relation  in  all  the 
world.  I'd  gladly  keep  her,  but  I  couldn't 
do  justice  to  her.  The  times  are  hard, 
and  there  are  only  two  of  my  own  big 
enough  to  help  me  out.  But  Betty  is  a 
good  child  and  can't  go  on  the  town." 

The  kind-hearted  doctor  knit  Ws  brows. 

"Let  me  see!    She  has  no' mother?" 

"  Mother  and  aunt  both  dead,  God  rest 
their  souls!"  said  Mrs.  O'F'lynn.  "The 
father,  too,  is  gone.  She  had  no  one  to 
depend  on  but  this  uncle." 

Dr.  White  reflected  for  a  few  moments. 

"  I  will  try  to  get  her  into  the  Home. 
The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  will  likely  take  her  case  up. 
She's  too  old  for  the  Sisters.  I'll  do  the 
best  I  can,  anyhow." 

Dr.  White  was  not  one  to  let  the  grass 
grow  under  his  feet;  and  the  next  day 
Betty  had,  with  bitter  tears,  said  good- 
bye to  her  friends  in  Rainbow  Court,  and 
found  herself  tucked  away  in  a  cosy  bed, 
between  clean  sheets, — one  of  a  long  line 
of  little  girls  in  the  big  dormitory  of  the 
Children's  Home. 

(To  be    continued.) 


Saints  who  were  Fond  of  Animals. 


A  striking  characteristic  of  the  Fathers 
of  ■  the  Desert,  one  which  shows  itself 
every  here  and  there  in  their  histories, 
is  the  kindliness  with  which  these  holy 
solitaries  regarded  animals.  It  is  related 
that  St.  Macarius  the  Alexandrian  at  one 
time  dwelt  in  a  cave  in  the  desert,  and 
that  beyond  his  cave  was  another,  wherein 
dwelt  a  panther.  One  day  when  he  opened 
the  door  of  his  cave  the  panther  came 
in  and  did  homage  to  the  blessed  man; 
and  she  drew  nigh  and  took  hold  of  tlie 
comer  of  his  garment  and  dragged  him 
along  gently,  and  went  outside.  And  the 
holy  man  wondered  and  said:  "What  can 
this  animal  want?"  And  he  went  with 
her  until  she  arrived  at  her  cave;  and  she 
left  him  outside,  and  went  in  and  brought 


out  her  young,  which  were  blind,  and 
dropped  them  at  his  feet.  And  when  he 
saw  them,  he  prayed,  and  spat  in  their 
eyes,  which  were  opened  straightway;  and 
the  panther  took  them  and  went  inside. 
And  on  the  day  following  the  panther 
came  bringing  a  sheepskin,  and  she 
approached  .  and  placed  it  before  St. 
Macarius.  Then  the  holy  old  man  smiled 
to  himself  at  the  discernment  and  knowl- 
edge which  the  animal  had  shown;  and 
he  took  the  skin  and  slept  upon  it  until 
it  was  quite  worn  out. 

In  the  account  of  the  burial  of  St.  Paul, 
the  first  hermit,  we  have  another  pretty 
story  of  two  lions  which  came  and  dug 
his  grave.  "  As  they  stood  before  Anthony, 
near  the  body  of  Paul,  they  wagged  their 
tails  and  rubbed  their  teeth  together, 
and  purred;  and  then  they  .dug  a  hole 
in  the  ground  with  their  paws;  ^.this 
done,  they  drooped  their  heads  and 
tails,  and  licked  Anthony's  hands  and 
feet.  Having  prayed  over  them,  he  told 
them  to  depart,  laying  his  hands  on 
them  as  he  did  so.  When  they  had  gone 
Anthony  buried  his  friend." 

"  Whatever  the  facts  may  be  in  this 
instance,"  says  the  learned  Dr.  Budge, 
"it  is  clear  that  Anthony  was  accustomed 
to  be  with  lions;  and  that  kindly  hermits 
in  all  countries  have  lived  on  friendly 
terms  with  beasts  of  every  kind  is  so  well 
known  as  scarcely  to  deserve  mention." 

Of  Abbot  Theon,  another  holy  man, 
we  are  told :  "  His  food  consisted  of  garden 
herbs;  and  they  said  that  he  used  to  go 
forth  from  his  cell  by  night  and  mingle 
with  the  wild  animals  of  the  desert,  and 
he  gave  them  to  drink  of  the  water  which 
he  found.  The  footmarks  which  appeared 
by  the  side  of  his  abode  were  those  of 
buffaloes  and  goats  and  gazelle,  in  the 
sight  of  which  he  took  great  pleasure." 


Tulle  (Limousin,  France)  gives  its 
name  to  the  light  and  transparent  cotton 
tissue  which  was  first  fabricated  by  an 
inhabitant  of  the  town,  and  which  still 
forms  its  most  important  industry. 
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— "Down  at  Cross  Timbers"  (66  pages),  and 
"Down  at  Stein's  Pass"  (114  pages),  are  in- 
teresting stories  of  adventnre  and  romance, — 
the  scene  of  the  former  being  Missouri;  and  of 
the  latter,  New  Mexico.  Their  author  is  P.  S. 
McOeeny,  and  they  are  published  by  the  Angel 
Guardian  Press,   Boston,   Mass. 

— The  most  recent  issue  of  the  Gateway 
Series,  whose  general  editor  is  Dr.  Henry  Van 
Dyke,  is  "An  Inland  Voyage,"  and  "'1' ravels 
with  a  Donkey,"  by  R.  L.  Stevenson,  edited 
by  Gilbert  Sykes  Blakely.  The  volume  contains 
about  160  pages,  fourteen  of  which  (the  Intro- 
duction) gives  a  good  sketch  of  Stevenson's 
life,  and  fifteen  others  furnish  useful  notes  for 
beginners  in  English  literature.  American 
Book  Co. 

— Bishop  Vaughan's  "Life  afier  Death"  has 
already  been  translated  into  several  European 
languages.  Now  a  French  missionary  in  Japan, 
the  Rev.  Pfere  Breton,  has  asked  leave  to  trans- 
late it  into  Japanese!  He  says  it  is  "just  the 
thing  to  api>eal  to  the  heathens  of  Japan." 
As  the  London  Catholic  Times  remarks,  it  is 
surely  a  rare  experience  for  an  author  to  get 
his  books  circulated  among  that  interesting 
and  far-off  people. 

— The  welcome  given  to  the  first  issue  of 
the  Eye  -Witni;ss,  the  new  weekly  review  or- 
ganized by  Mr.  Belloc,  must  have  been  very 
gratifying  to  him  and  his  associates.  A  number 
of  well-known  names  appear  among  the  con- 
tributors; it  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  Mr. 
Belloc  himself  and  his  fiiend  Mr.  Chesterton 
will  do  a  large  share  of  the  writing  f&r  the 
Eye-W  itness,  to  which  we  wish  a  long  and 
successful  career. 

— FrojH  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son  come  two  interesting 
pamphlets:  "Lord  Kelvin  and  the  Existence 
of  God,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  V.  Gill,  S.  J.;  and 
"Ihe  Present  Position  of  Protestantism  in 
Ireland,  by  the  Rev.  John  Gwynn,  R.  J.  In 
view  of  the  atheistic  attitude  falsely  ascribed 
to  all  scientists  by  the  enemies  of  religion,  and 
of  the  wildly  erroneous  statements  made  as  to 
religious  conditions  in  Ireland,  both  i)amphlets 
are  not  less  timely   than  valuable. 

— "Margaret's  Influence,"  by  the  Rev.  Peter 
Geiermanu,  C.  SS.  R.  (B.  Herder),  has  the 
interest  of  the  popular  story,  and  its  characteis 
are  lively  and  natural;  but.  in  addition  to 
this,  it  carries  on  an  argument  wittily  and 
brielly,  actually  providing  the  man  in  the  street 
with    apt    illustrations    for    the    daily    combat 


with  ignorance  and  impertinence  in  religious 
matters.  The  author  should  write  stories  often, 
for  he  is  a  born  story-teller;  but,  let  us  hasten 
to  add,  he  should  cultivate  the  artistic  side  of 
story  writing,  in  order  to  make  his  aim  more 
thoroughly  elTective. 

— "A  True  Hildago,"  by  Harold  Binns  (B. 
Herder),  is  a  translation  of  the  Spanish  novel 
"Boy"  by  Don  Luis  Coloma,  of  the  Royal 
Spanish  Academy.  A  tale  of  intrigue  and  ad- 
venture and  involved  family  Connections,  it  is 
rendered  readable  by  the  eftervescent  spirit  of 
its  hero,  and  the  devoted  friendship  of  Frank, 
Marquis  de  la  Burunda.  A  vivacious  narrative 
that  will  not  tax  the  reader's  patience. 

— "Francis  Bacon.  A  Drama,"  by  Mervin 
Murray  (The  Albert  F.  Grazer  Co.,  Spokane, 
Washington),  is  a  five-act  ,  play, — a  reading 
rather  than  an  acting  play.  Among  the  char- 
acters are  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burley. 
'1  he  drama  is  written  in  creditable  blank  verse 
(iambic  pentameter),  and  its  purpose  is  to 
buttress  up  the  Baconian  theory  as  to  the 
authorship  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

— The  C.  T.  S.  of  Scotland  has  reprinted,  from 
Tin;  Ave  Mari.a,  the  most  excellent  series  of 
articles  entitled  "From  the  Kirk  to  the  Catholic 
Church,"  by  ".^Ifonsus."  This  account  of  the 
process  by  which  a  Presbyterian  minister  becanie 
a  Catholic  priest  proved  of  such  genuine  interest 
to  our  readers  all  over  the  world  that  we  arc 
glad  to  see  it  placed  at  the  disposition  of  even 
the  most  impecunious.  Though  it  forms  a 
pamphlet,  and  a  notably  well  printed  one,  of 
64  pages,  it  costs  but  a  penny. 

— We  have  more  than  once  quoted  interest- 
ing extracts  from  articles  in  which  Virginia  M. 
Crawford  has  discussed'  social  conditions  in 
Switzerland.  In  a  new  book,  "Switzerland  or 
To-day"  (Sands  S;  Co.),  she  discusses:  From 
Sonderbund  to  Kulturkampf — 1X47-1875,  The 
Birth  of  the  Social  Movement,  Education,  The 
International  Labor  Movement,  Recent  Catholic 
Organization,  Femmine  Activities,  and  Results. 
The  book  is  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
It  is  supplied  with  a  bibliography  and  an  index. 

— In  "The  Hermit  of  Dreams"  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Lindsay  offers  five  unusual  stories.  They 
tell  of  spiritual  happenings  that  are  out  of  the 
way, — studies  of  abnormal  psychology  in  the 
spiritual  life  they  might  be  called.  The  tales 
will  appeal  strongly  to  those  whose  taste  draws 
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them  to  such  subjects;  for  the  stories  are  first 
class  of  their  kind.  The  taste  they  will  appeal 
to,  v.'e  venture  to  say,  however,  is,  like  the  stories 
themselves,  a  little  out  of  the  common.  The 
author  joins  to  the  art  of  story-telling  a  vividly 
beautiful   Eiiglish   style,     li.    Herder,   publisher. 

— "La  Comunion  Frequente  y  Diaria  y  La 
Primera  Comunion,"  by  R.  P.  Juan  1!.  Ferreres, 
S.  J.,  is  intended  for  Spanish-speaking  countries, 
in  all  of  which  we  hope  it  will  have  a  large 
circulation.  The  work  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  In  Part  I.  the  decree  about  frequent 
and  daily  Communion  is  given  in  full.  Then 
follows  a  wealth  of  quotation  from  ascetic 
writers,  showing  the  advisability  of  receiving 
Holy  Comnmnion  every  day,  or  at  least  very 
frequently.  Part  IL  quotes  the  decree  of  the 
Holy  Father  on  the  reception  of  First  Holy 
Communion  by  children.  The  author  proceeds 
to  show  that  Pius  X.  is  simply  insisting  that 
the  early  practice  of  the  Church  in  this  matter 
be  carried  out.  Various  objections  are  taken 
up  and  answered.  In  Part  III.  frequent  Com- 
munion receives  careful  consideration.  The 
difTiculties  attending  frequent  reception  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist  in  colleges  a*;  well  as  in 
the  case  of  the  sick  are  carefully  considered. 
The  question  of  previous  confession,  and  others 
equally  practical,  are  taken  up  and  discussed 
in  a  clear  and  concise  manner.  (Barcelona. 
Gustavo  Gili,  Calle  Universidad,  45.) 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  Hit  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  oj  special 
ititerest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  hooks,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers, h  oreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  he  impo>ted  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  oj  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'    prices  generally  include  postae,t. 

"Switzerland  of   To-day."     Virginia   Crawford. 

30  cts. 
"  Margaret's  Influence."    Rev.  Peter  Geiermann, 

C.  SS.  R.     $1. 
'  A  True  Hidalgo."    Don  Luis  Coloraa.     Si. 35. 
"The  Hermit  of  Dreams."    Hon.  Mrs.  Lindsay. 

Si. 
"Short  Stories  by   the   liest  Catholic  Authors." 

10  vols.     $15. 
"St.    Thomas    Aquinas."      Fr.    Placid    Ccnway, 

O.   P.     50  cts. 


"St      Bonaventure."      Fr.     Laurence    Costeiloc, 

O     F    M.     50  cts. 
"The   Mystery   of   the   Priest's   Parlour."     Gen- 
evieve   Irons.     Si. 60. 
"The    Little    House    under    the    Hill."      Clara 

MulhoUand.     75  cts. 
"A  Conversion  and  a   Vocation."     go  cts. 
"The    Way    that    Leads    to   God."     Abb^    Sau- 

dreau      Si.  50. 
"Forgotten  Shrines."    Dom  Bede  Canini.  O.  S.  B. 

?6,  net. 
"Father  Tim.'      Rosa   Mulholland.     yo  cts. 
"Leaves  from  My  Diary.    1894-1896."    Rt.  Rev. 

Abbot  Gasquet,  O.  S.  B.    75  cts. 
"History  of  Rome  and  the  Popes  in  the  Middle 

Ages,"  Hartmann  Grisar,  S.J.  Vol.1.  $4.50. 
"None    Other    Gods."      Robert    Hugh    Benson. 

$1.50. 
"A   Diplomatist's   Wife  in  Japan."     Mrs.  Hugh 

Fraser.     50  cts. 

"The   Spirit   of  St.  Francis  de  Sales."     Bishop 

Camus.     Si. 80,    net. 
"Cases     of     Conscience     for     English-Speaking 

Countries."      Rev.     Thomas    Slater,     S.    J. 

Vol.  I.    $1.75,  net. 
"Francisco   Ferrer."     Rev.    John    Ryan,    D.    D. 

15  cts. 
"The  Contemplative  Life."    A  Carthusian  Monk. 

75  cts.,  net. 
"The   Heart  of  the  GospeL"     Rev.   Francis  P. 

Donnelly,  S.  J.     56  cts. 
"A    Soggarth's    Last    Verses."      Rev.    Matthew 

Russell,   S.  J.     50  cts. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb..  xiii.   3. 

Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Davies,  of  the  diocese  of  North- 
ampton; Rev.  Francis  Price,  archdiocese  of 
Westminster;  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Flynn,  Mt. 
St.  Mary's  College;  Rev.  P.  .M.  Kennedy  and 
Rev.  Edward  Martin,  diocese  of  Hartloid;  also 
Most  Rev.  Denis  O'Connor,  C.  S.  B.,  D.  D., 
archdiocese  of  Toronto. 

Sister  Madeline,  of  the  Sisters  of  Charitv; 
and  Sister  M.   Berlinda,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Mr.  Charles  Durrant,  Dr.  Henry  Horstmann, 
Miss  Ellen  Keane,  Mr.  John  \V.  Bourne,  Mr. 
Henry  Bergmeier,  Mrs.  Mary  Meade,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Brilt,  Mr.  Thomas  Dunn,  Mrs.  .\bbie  I>unn,  Mr 
Henry  Stuckstede,  Mr.  John  Vacka,  Mrs.  Anne 
Leahy,  Mr.  Joseph  Frye,  and  Mrs.  Catherine  .\'est 

Paternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    Amen.     (300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 


VOL.  LXXIII. 


NOTRE    DAME,    INDIANA,    JULY   29,  1911. 


NO. 
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When  Hope's  Star  Pales. 

BY    HENRY    COVLE. 

(J3  LILY  chaste,  insphered  in  form  of  good. 
The  purest  type  of  noblest  womanhood, 
Thy  prayers  devout,  like  spirals  of  white  light, 
Surround  God's  throne,  and   thrill   the  Infinite. 

When  Hope's  star  pales,  O  Mother,  thou  whose 

breath 
Is  living  tenderness,  o'erniast'ring  Death, 
Sustain  and  comfort  us — plead  thou  for  all 
Sin's  captives,  chained  in  Sorrow's  bitter  thrall! 

O  fairest  Queen  upon  Night's  silver  throne, 
Hear    thou    our    prayers — hark    to    the    sinner's 

moan! 
Moon-clad,    star-sandaled,    of   all    women    blest. 
At   Death's  dark   hour,   guide   us   to   Light  and 

Rest! 


The  Millenary  of  Normandy. 


BY    THE    COUNTESS    DE    COURSON. 

HE  recent  "fetes,"  organized  to 
commemorate  the  Millenary  of 
Normandy,  had  not  merely  a 
local  interest:  they  revived 
memories  that  are  closely  bound  up  with 
the  history  of  religion,  of  civilization 
and  of  art  in  Europe.  They  recall,  too, 
an  historical  event,  the  treaty  of  St.  Clair 
sur  Epte,  the  consequences  of  which  were 
far  more  important  and  far-reaching  than 
would  appear  at  first  sight.  The  story  of 
this  treaty  is  briefl}'  as  follows. 

In    the    tenth    century,    the    periodical 
invasions  of  the  Scandinavian  pirates  were 


a  source  of  terror  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Western  France.  When  the  long,  narrow 
boats  of  the  Northmen  appeared  at  the 
wide  estuary  of  the  Seine,  the  terrified 
inhabitants  fled  for  refuge  to  the  churches. 
A  furore  N ormanorum  libera  nos,  Domine! 
was  a  prayer  that  in  those  distant  days 
rose  from  many  a  village  sanctuary.  The 
novel  idea  that  these  fierce,  but  intel- 
ligent, energetic,  handsome  and  resource- 
ful giants  might,  instead  of  being  enemies, 
be  turned  into  allies,  occurred  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rouen,  Francon  or.  Witton,  as 
he  is  sometimes  called.  It  was  a  thought 
that  did  credit  to  his  farsightedness, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  carried  out 
the  negotiations  entrusted  to  him  prove 
that  he  was  a  born  diplomat.  Charles 
the  Simple,  the  King  of  the  Franks,  whose 
attitude  in  the  matter  belies  his  unflatter- 
ing surname,  fell  in  with  Francon's  views. 
He  had  more  than  once  taken  the  field 
against  the  invaders  who  twice  besieged 
Paris,  and  whose  depredations  extended 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  Neustria;  and  he, 
like  the  Bi.shop,  seemed  to  understand  the 
value  of  the  opportunity  now  afforded 
to  him  of  annexing  these  sturdy  warriors. 
Their  chief,  RoUo,  was  no  mere  highway 
robber,  but,  as  events  proved,  a  man  of 
keen  intelligence  and  a  born  lawgiver  and 
leader.  He  entered  into  the  plans  of  the 
King  and  the  Bishop,  and  in  911,  just  a 
thousand  years  ago,  the  province  of 
Neustria,  henceforth  called  Normandy, 
was  made  over  to  him  to  hold  as  a  fief 
of  the  French  crown.  The  arrangement 
was  concluded  at  the  little  town  of  St. 
C'air  sur  Epte  that  stands  now,  as  it  did 
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then,  in  a  frame-work  of  emerald  green 
meadows  and  of  fruit  trees,  that  in  the 
spring  rise  like  bridal  bouquets  against 
the  sky. 

The  next  year  Rollo  was  baptized,  and 
most  of  his  followers  imitated  his  example. 
It  was  long  believed  that  the  treaty  of 
St.  Clair  was  sealed  by  his  marriage  to 
Gisela,  the  Prankish  King's  daughter,  and 
for  centuries  the  story  of  the  fair  young 
princess'  espousals  to  the  rough  Northman 
was  a  favorite  theme  of  poets.  However, 
modern  students  of  history,  whose  scien- 
tific methods  make  short  work  of  legends, 
have  proved  that  Gisela,  in  911,  was  a 
baby  in  arms, — moreover  that  Rollo  was 
already  married,  his  wife  being  a  Neustrian 
lady  of  noble  birth.  Poppa,  daughter  of 
the  Count  of  Bayeux.  She  was  a  Christian, 
and  became  the  mother  of  his  son  and 
succes.sor,  William  of  the  Long  Sword. 

The  treaty  of  St.  Clair  sur  Epte  marked 
a  fresh  departure  in  the  history  of  the 
fair  and  fertile  region  now  known  as 
Normandy.  Its  new  inhabitants  proved 
themselves  more  adaptable  than  their 
vigorous  personality  might  lead  one  to 
suppose;  their  spirit  permeated  the 
province,  and  from  their  blending  with 
the  original  possessors  of  the  soil,  issued 
a  wonderfully  strong,  handsome,  enter- 
prising and  artistic  race,  skilled  in  the 
arts  of  peace  and  of  war;  and  their 
representatives,  even  at  the  end  of  a 
thousand  years,  retain  many  of  their 
original  characteristics.  The  development 
of  the  Normans  has  excited  general  admi- 
ration. "In  the,  course  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,"  says  Cardinal  Newman, 
"the  race  made  such  advances  in  the 
arts  of  life  as  to  stand  foremost  in  the 
civilization  of  the  day."  The  influence  of 
the  Church  played  a  considerable  jjart  in 
this  extraordinary  progress;  from  Bishop 
Francon  of  Rouen,  who  was  the  first  to 
divine  the  capabilities  of  the  Northmen, 
to  the  prelates  and  abbots,  who  continued 
his  mission,  the  religious  element  is  well 
to  the  front  in  the  history  of  Normandy. 
It    found     expression     in     the     matchless 


churches  and  abbeys  that  still  reveal  the 
faith,  liberality  and  artistic  instincts  of 
the  converted  Scandinavians. 

RoUo's  docility  to  the  teaching  of 
Christianity  impressed  the  Bishop  of 
Rouen,  who  baptized  him,  and  the  Abbots 
of  Jumieges  and  Mont  St.  Michel,  who  were 
present  at  the  ceremony;  he  had,  together 
with  the  adventurous  instincts  of  his 
race,  an  innate  spirit  of  order  and  dis- 
cipline that  readily  accepted  the  yoke 
of  the  Church.  His  government  was  full 
of  wisdom  and  large-mindedness;  the 
Neustrians  were  not  oppressed,  their  prop- 
erty and  customs  were  respected;  and 
thus,  instead  of  rebelling  against  the  new 
settlers,  they  gradually  became  one  with 
them.  Only  a  hundred  years  after  the 
treaty  of  St.  Clair  sur  Epte,  the  marvcilous 
prosperity  of  Normandy  was  an  accepted 
fact:  the  Northmen  and  the  Neustrians 
had  become  a  united  people,  wonderfully 
gifted  and  wholly  successful. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  that  distin- 
guished the  Northmen  was  influenced 
but  not  extinguished  by  their  new-found 
faith  and  civilization.  It  breaks  out  in 
William  the  Conqueror's  Conquest  of 
England,  and  in  the  adventures  of 
Bohemond,  Robert  Guiscard  and  Roger, 
in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  East.  These 
penniless  younger  sons  of  a  Norman 
gentleman  founded  a  duchy  in  Italy,  a 
kingdom  in  Sicily,  conquered  Olranto 
and  Calabria,  and  obliged  the  Emperor 
of  the  East  to  accept  their  terms.  Guis- 
card, the  "terror  of  the  world,"  personified 
the  physical  beauty  as  well  as  the  plun- 
dering instincts  of  his  ancestors,  the 
Scandinavian  invaders.  Guiscard  was  still 
young  looking  at  the  age  of  sixty;  his 
majestic  figure  and  broad  shoulders,  fair 
hair  and  brilliant  complexion  excited  the 
admiration  even  of  the  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  trembled  at  his  approach.* 
As  a  logical  consequence  of  their 
expanding  propensities,  the  Normans  car- 
ried abroad,  to  England  and  to  Italy,  the 
arts  in  which  they  had  achieved  such 
success  at  home.   They  were  great  builders, 
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and,  according  to  the  custom  of  an  age 
when  devotion  and  a  spirit  of  plunder 
often  went  hand  in  hand,  their  leading 
chiefs,  in  expiation  for  some  deed  of 
violence,  were  wont  to  build  a  monastery 
or  a  cathedral.  It  is  curious  to  find  the 
characteristics  of  the  Norman  churches 
of  Jumieges,  Fecamp,  Bayeux,  Coutances 
or  Rouen  repeated  in  the  cathedrals  of 
Ely,  Rochester  and  Winchester;  and, 
further  South,  at  Aversa,  Salermo,  Venosa, 
Lecce,  etc.  The  church  of  Lecce,  in  par- 
ticular, built  imder  the  Norman  con- 
querors of  Naples,  is  the  exact  replica  of 
many  small  country  churches  of  the 
twelfth  century  that  are  still  to  be  found 
scattered    throughout    Normandy. 

Besides  being  mighty  conquerors  and 
artistic  builders  of  churches  and  abbeys, 
the  Normans  proved  themselves  excellent 
organizers.  Both  at  home,  in  England 
and  in  Italy,  they  displayed  a  tolerant 
and  adaptable  spirit  that  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  from  the.se  resolute 
and  hardy  Northmen.  Without  tyranny 
or  violence,  they  gradually  permeated 
the  country;  absorbing  the  Prankish 
element  by  means  of  their  stronger  per- 
sonality. But  the  process  was  a  gradual 
one,  and  the  government  of  Rollo  and 
his  successors  seems,  as  far  as  their 
Norman  subjects  were  concerned,  to  have 
been  just  and  merciful  enough. 

Certain  French  historians  have  gone 
further.  According  to  them,  the  legal 
institutions  of  Normandy  exercised  a 
favorable  influence  over  the  administra- 
tion of  the  French  monarchy,  when,  under 
Philip-Augustus,  Normandy  was  annexed 
to  France  in  1204.  "No  province  of 
ancient  FVance,"  says  M.  de  Grantmesnil, 
"can  boast  of  so  brilliant  a  political 
history  and  of  so  widespreadiug  an 
influence";  and,  according  to  M.  Leopold 
Delisle,  Normandy  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury was  well  two  hundred  years  ahead 
of  the  other  French  provinces  in  point 
of  intellectual  and  artistic,  as  well  as 
commercial,  activity. 

Let  us  add  that  the  fertile  country  lent 


itself  readily  to  the  improvements  orig- 
inated by  its  new  masters.  If  its  smiling 
pastures  and  abundant  orchards  owe 
much  to  the  generous  gifts  of  nature,  the 
hand  of  man  has  done  wonders  to  increase 
these  gifts,  and  to  create  the  aspect  of 
peace  and  plenty  that  distinguishes  the 
Normandy  of  to-day.  Thus  the  mere 
geographical  position  of  Rouen,  the 
ancient  Norman  capital,  has  undeniable 
advantages;  but  it  is  the  inventive  and 
tenacious  spirit  of  its  sons  that  has  made 
Rouen  the  second  commercial  port  in 
France,  and  the  same  spirit  also  developed 
the  industries  of  Caen,  Honfleur,  Dieppe, 
Cherbourg,  etc. 

One  of  the  curious  anomalies  of  the 
Norman  race  is  the  blending  of  love  of 
adventure  and  artistic  instincts  with  an 
essentially  practical  turn  of  mind.  The 
Norman  peasants — as  those  who  have 
lived  among  them  can  testify — are  thrifty, 
and  careful  in  the  management  of  their 
business,  suspicious  as  regards  the  good 
faith  of  others,  and  provokingly  reticent 
when  questioned  as  to  their  private  affairs. 
Indeed,  a  vague  answer,  meaning  neither 
yes  nor  no,  or  meaning  both,  is  prover- 
bially called  a  reponse  de  Normand.  Yet 
to  this  same  race  belonged  the  wonder- 
ful mediaeval  builders  of  the  cathedrals, 
abbeys,  manor  houses,  castles  and  village 
shrines  that  are  scattered  throughout  the 
Norman  towns  and  villages,  —  gems  of 
stone,  full  of  ideal  beauty  and  exquisite 
grace. 

The  influence  of  religion  played  a  con- 
siderable part  in  the  intellectual  and 
artistic  development  of  the  Normans; 
it  was  therefore  fitting  that,  the  Church 
should  take  part  in  the  celebrations  of 
the  Millenary.  But  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  French  politics,  the  ecclesiastical 
element  is  systematically  excluded  from 
all  public  festivities;  it  was  therefore 
vain  to  hope  for  a  joint  action  of  the 
official  and  religious  authorities. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  happy  initiative 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  Mgr.  Fuzet, 
the  Church   led    the    way   in   the   celebra- 
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tion  of  the  Millenary.  In  a  pastoral  letter 
issued  last  spring,  the  prelate  announced 
that  a  solemn  triduum,  from  the  28th  to 
the  30th  of  May,  would  take  place  in  the 
cathedral  of  Rouen,  and  he  called  upon 
his  people  to  join  in  the  celebration  with 
"loyal  faith  and  generous  love."  He  bade 
them  thank  God  for  the  past  glories  and 
the  present  prosperity  of  the  country  to 
which  they  were  proud  to  belong;  and 
he  advised  them  to  prove  that  they  were 
"men  of  tradition  as  well  as  men  of  the 
future."  To  cherish  the  glorious  memo- 
ries of  the  past  is  to  add  to  the  heritage 
of  the  ■  present. 

The  Archbishop's  appeal  was  responded 
to,  and  the  triduum  proved  a  magnificent 
success.  It  coincided  with  the  "f6te" 
of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  which  was  celebrated 
throughout  France  on  May  28,  and  thus 
the  name  of  the  girl-martyr  of  Rouen 
was  aptly  brought  before  the  faithful  who 
were  gathered  together  in  the  old  Norman 
capital.  On  the  first  day,  Mg^.  Touchet, 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  himself  a  Norman  by 
birth,  preached  an  eloquent  sermon,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  "what  France  had 
given  to  Normandy,"  and  of  "what 
Normandy  gave  to  France";  to  the  action 
of  France,  represented  by  the  King  and 
her  Bishop,  the  Normans  owed  the  gift 
of  faith, — a  gift  that  was  the  principle  of 
their  wonderful  development.  In  return, 
they  gave  France  their  service  and  alle- 
giance, their  genius  and  their  generous, 
vigorous  and  adventurous  blood.  On  the 
second  day,  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux 
preached;  and  on  the  third,  Mgr. Touchet 
again  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  this  time 
he  took  Jeanne  d'Arc  for  the  theme  of 
his  discourse.  The  tie  that  unites  Jeanne 
to  Normandy  is  full  of  tragic  significance; 
but  the  heroine  was  never  more  worthy 
of  admiration  than  during  the  weary 
months  that  she  si)ent  at  Rouen,  previous 
to  her  execution.  The  presence  of  a  dele- 
gation of  pilgrims  from  Great  Britain, 
with  the  Bishop  of  Northampton  as  their 
leader,  added  interest  to  the  gathering. 
Ties   of    blood     still     exist     l)etween     the 


Anglo-Normans  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Norman-French  descendants  of  the  old 
Northmen;  but  stronger  even  than  these 
are  the  ties  of  a  common  religious  faith 
that  bind  the  sons  of  the  Universal  Church. 

After  the  ecclesiastical  celebrations  of 
the  triduum  came  the  ofiicial  fetes  that 
took  place  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Government.  They  lasted  over  ten  days, 
and  were  attended  by  a  large  number 
of  Swedes,  Norwegians  and  Danes,  who 
cordially  fraternized  with  their  Norman 
cousins.  The  town  was  brilliantly  deco- 
rated; and  the  nautical  sports  on  the 
Seine,  the  musical  meetings  where  the 
Norwegian  chorists  excited  much  admira- 
tion, the  representation  of  the  mediaeval 
mystery  plays,  among  appropriate  sur- 
roundings, brought  a  picturesque  element 
into  the  programme.  Of  graver  interest 
was  the  Congress  of  the  Millenary, 
where  three  hundred  foreign  delegates 
represented  the  universities  of  England, 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark;  in  their 
presence  were  read  and  discussed  historical 
and  literary  essays,  all  of  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  past  history  of  the  province. 

Among  the  valuable  gifts  presented  to 
the  city  of  Rouen  by  the  Scandinavian 
visitors  was  the  facsimile  of  a  Viking's 
boat  that,  in  1881,  was  found  at  Gogstad, 
near  Christiania.  The  long,  narrow  boats 
that,  just  one  thousand  years  ago,  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Franks  of 
those  days,  exactly  resembled  this  curious 
specimen.  They  were  manned  by  thirty 
or  forty  oarsmen,  and  at  the  helm  was 
a  painted  dragon.  The  Scandinavian 
invadprs  were,  as  is  proved  by  their  handi- 
work, skilful  in  working  metal  and  wood; 
their  boats  were  well  equipped,  and  their 
first  care  on  landing  on  a  strange  coast 
was  to  establish  workshops  where  the 
damage  done  to  their  fleet  might  be 
repaired  by  efficient  workmen. 

The  fetes  of  the  Millenary  of  Nor- 
mandy have  a  meaning  that  extends 
beyond  the  local  boundaries  of  the  prov- 
ince where  they  took  place.  They  are  a 
striking    manifestation    of    a    movement 
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called  regionalisme,  which  at  the  present 
day  is  supported  by  many  well-known 
public  men.  The  geographical  division 
of  France  in  departements  may  be  useful 
in  a  purely  official  sense;  but,  from  an 
historical  point  of  view,  it  is  absolutely 
senseless;  the  appellations  of  the  departe- 
ments awake  no  meaning,  whereas  the 
mere  names  of  the  ancient  provinces, 
Burgundy,  Provence,  Languedoc,  Nor- 
mandy, etc.,  unfold  pages  of  history  that 
are  full  of  national  interest. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  many  eminent 
writers  have  devoted  much  time  and 
attention  to  preserving  the  literature, 
traditions,  folklore,  and  legends  of  the 
former  provinces,  no  less  than  the  ancient 
buildings  that  often  meet  with  rough 
usage  at  the  hands  of  modern  architects. 
This  movement  is  to  be  commended.  Let 
the  division  of  France  in  departements 
remain  to  serve  official  and  practical  pur- 
poses, but  let  the  provinces  survive  in 
the  memory  of  those  who  cherish  the 
heritage  of  art,  literature,  and  history 
bequeathed  to  them  by  their  ancestors. 
The  Millenary  of  Normandy  is  a  striking 
and  most  successful  manifestation  of  this 
spirit.  Occasions  like  this  contribute  to 
knit  tighter  the  bonds  of  patriotism,  and 
to  develop  the  appreciation  of  the 
strenuous  efforts  and  distinguished  service 
of  those  who  "have  gone  before." 


The  Red  Circle. 


BY    GERARD    A.   REYNOLDS. 


It  seems  to  me  to  have  been  no  mere 
accident  that  Peter  and  Andrew  and  the 
sons  of  Zebedee  at  the  time  of  their  call 
were  fishers,  but  Paul  a  maker  of  tents. 
As  these  were  changed  and  became  fishers 
of  men,  even  so  Paul  (since  he  too  was 
called  to  be  an  Apostle  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ)  was  changed  by  a  like  transforma- 
tion of  his  craft,  which  was  a  prophecy 
of  his  future  vocation;  for  he  was  pre- 
ferred from  the  making  of  earthly  tents 
to  the  building  up  of  heavenly  taber- 
nacles. And  this  he  does  when  he  teaches 
the  truths  of  salvation,  and  ^  shows  the 
way  to  the  celestial  mansions.  '"1  T 
— One  of  the  Fathers. 


V. — A  Night  of  Alarms. 

'"^^  f;RE  GRATIEN  told  De  Visser  that 
^^  he  had  received  a  friendly  warning 
H  to  the  effect  that  there  were  rumors 
of  a  rising  against  the  Europeans  in  the 
north,  and  that,  though  nothing  would 
happen  that  night,  next  day  or  the  day 
after  there  might  be  a  rising  in  the  town. 
In  that  case  there  would  be  an  attempt 
to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  little  European 
colony  by  seizing  the  Tai-shan. 

"Nothing  may  happen,  after  all,"  he 
said.  "I  have  heard  stories  of  this  kind 
before,  and  there  has  been  no  trouble. 
I  feel  sure  that  the  report  about  Peking 
is  a  wild  exaggeration,  even  if  there  is 
some  foundation  for  it.  Still,  it  may  be 
believed  by  the  ignorant  crowd  here,  and 
may  lead  to  another  outbreak.  We  must 
be  prepared,  and  Mr.  Henderson  and  the 
English  sailors  must  be  warned.  We  may 
have  to  send  Lebrun  on  board  the  steamer. 
You  will  go  with  him.  Of  course  I  shall 
stay  here;  but  the  rest  must  be  put  in 
a  safe  place,  especially  the  English  ladies 
and  the  children.  You  are  going  to  the 
pasteur's  house  and  you  will  meet  the 
officers  of  the  Tai-shan.  Consult  with 
them  as  to  what  should  be  done,  but  tell 
them  there  is  no  danger  to-night." 

So  De  Visser,  instead  of  going  to  amuse 
himself  in  Mrs.  Henderson's  drawing-room, 
or  to  have  an  idle  chat  over  a  cigar  in 
her  husband's  study,  set  out  for  the 
house  on  the  hill,  anxiously  revolving  in 
his  mind  the  problem  of  the  best  way 
to  give  warning  without  creating  undue 
alarm,  and  the  best  course  to  suggest  iot 
meeting  the  impending  danger.  He  had 
satisfactory  news  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  wounded  man.  This  was  the  only 
pleasant  feature  of  his  mission. 

As  he  approached  the  house  he  heard 
the  piano:    some  one  was  playing  a  lively 
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air.  As  he  entered  the  drawing-room  he 
saw  that  it  was  Miss  Kirby.  Marker  was 
turning  the  music  for  her.  Mr.  Henderson 
and  his  wife  and  MacMurdo  formed  a 
friendly  group  round  the  little  tea  table. 
A  cup  had  been  placed  for  him,  showing 
that  he  was  expected.  He  gave  his  good 
news  of  Lebrun,  and  there  was  talk  of 
the  morning's  incident.  All  agreed  that 
it  had  ended  very  well,  everything  con- 
sidered.   It  might  have  been  worse. 

"I  don't  think  the  countryfolk  meant 
mischief,"  said  Henderson,  "till  your 
friend  knocked  one  of  them  out.  I  don't 
blame  him.  One  has  to  defend  oneself. 
You  will  have  to  take  a  guard  from  the 
town  next  time.  The  townsfolk  are  all 
right.  We  have  never  had  any  trouble 
in  Cheng-foo,  and  they  know  enough  to 
understand  that  the  new  railway  will  put 
money  in  their  pockets." 

"Yes,"  observed  Mrs.  Henderson,  "the 
townsfolk  here  are  good,  quiet  people. 
Our  hospital  and  dispensary  have  made 
us  a  lot  of  friends.  I  feel  at  home  among 
them.  On  the  Chinese  New  Year's  Day, 
they  send  us  a  whole  shopful  of  toys 
and  sweetmeats  for  the  children.  They 
are  kind-hearted,  simple  people.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  live  among  them.  They  are 
not  like  the  ignorant  country  boors  that 
attacked  you." 

De  Visser  had  intended  to  talk  to  Mr. 
Henderson,  but  now  he  put  it  off.  WTiy 
spoil  the  evening  and  give  these  happy 
people  an  anxious  night?  Nothing  would 
happen  till  next  day  at  earliest.  He  would 
go  away  with  the  Captain  and  MacMurdo, 
and  hold  a  council  of  war  with  them. 
They  were  the  important  people;  for  the 
Tai-shan  must  be  the  centre  of  any  scheme 
for  saving  the  others. 

So  he  said  nothing,  but  told  Mrs.  Hen- 
derson that  she  must  kindly  excuse  his 
making  a  short  visit;  and  asking  Captain 
Marker  and  Mr.  MacMurdo  to  walk  down 
to  the  hotel  with  him,  as  he  had  some 
business  matters  he  would  like  to  talk 
over  with  them,  now  that  he  was  left 
single-handed     by    the    accident    to    his 


friend.  So,  after  some  more  music,  the 
party  broke  up  earlier  than  the  night 
before. 

It  was  not  yet  nine  o'clock.  He  said 
to  himself  that  he  had  still  plenty  of 
time  left,  and  on  the  way  down  the 
town  he  refused  to  state  what  his  busi- 
ness was.  Arrived  at  the  bund,  he  sur- 
prised Marker  and  MacMurdo  by  telling 
them  that  it  was  a  matter  rather  seri- 
ous; he  did  not  want  to  discuss  it  at 
Shanghai  Jack's  place,  where  they  might 
be  spied  upon  or  overheard.  Would  they 
take  him  on  board  the  Tai-shan  for  half 
an  hour? 

"Of  course,"  said  Marker,  and  hailed 
a  native  boat  lying  off  the  bund.  In 
five  minutes  they  were  on  board  the 
steamer.  Marker  led  the  way  to  the 
cabin,  switched  on  the  electric  light,  pro- 
duced drinks  and  cigars,  and  asked  if 
De  Visser  wanted  to  see  him  alone  or  if 
MacMurdo  might  stay. 

"I  want  to  speak  with  you  both," 
explained  De  Visser,  "  and  to  be  quite 
sure  we  are  not  overheard." 

"  No  fear  of  that,"  replied  MacMurdo. 
But,  as  a  precaution,  he  closed  the  sky- 
light overhead,  and  locked  the  outer  door 
leading  into  the  cabins  from  the  lower 
deck.  He  saw  by  the  Belgian's  manner 
that  he  had  something  very  serious  to 
speak  of,  and  he  half  guessed  it  was  a 
warning  of  danger. 

In  a  low  voice  De  Visser  conveyed  P^re 
Gratien's  message.  MacMurdo  heard  it 
without  much  sign  of  emotion,  puffing 
the  smoke  from  his  cigar  as  he  lounged 
easily  in  an  armchair.  But  the  English- 
man became  suddenly  excited. 

"  Why  the  devil  didn't  you  tell  us  this 
an  hour  ago?"  he  asked. 

"Well,"  suggested  the  Belgian,  "what 
harm  is  an  hour's  delay?  Nothing  will 
happen  to-night.  P^re  Gratien,  who  knows 
the  people  better  than  any  of  us,  is  sure 
of  this.  We  have  time  enough  to  figure 
things  out.  Why  should  I  alarm  the  good 
clergyman's  household,  spoil  a  happy 
evening,    and    give    them    all    a   sleepless 
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night?  You  are  the  men  I  wanted  to  talk 
to.    You  can  act." 

"I  agree,"  said  MacMurdo,  quietly, 
"that  there  is  no  verra  great  need  for 
being  in  a  hurry,  and  it's  always  best  to 
think  things  out  doucely  and  calmly  over 
a  long  drink  and  a  good  cigar." 

"Good  heavens!"  exclaimed  Marker. 
"No  need  to  hurry!  Something  must  be 
done  at  once.  Why,  there  was  that  riot 
in  the  morning.  The  brutes  nearly  killed 
Lebrun  and  would  have  killed  De  Visser. 
Who  knows  what  may  happen  before  the 
sun  is  up?  We  ought  to  get  the  women 
and  children  on  board  the  steamer  at 
once,,  and  have  fires  under  the  boilers  and 
all  ready  to  slip  anchor.  I  must  go  back 
to  the  Hendersons'." 

He  was  rising  from  his  chair.  MacMurdo 
stretched  out  his  long  arm  and  put  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder  to  check  him. 

"Doucely,  doucely!"  he  said.  "He 
who  goes  doucely  and  cannily  goes  safe 
and  far,  as  we  say  at  home.  It's  no  use 
being  in  a  flurry  when  things  look  ugly. 
Let  the  good  folks  at  the  manse  have  a 
quiet  night.  Keep  a  bright  lookout,  and 
if  there  is  any  noise  in  the  town  we  can 
land  with  some  of  our  Hong  Kong  and 
Shanghai  men.  They  just  despise  the 
up-river  folk,  and  will  stand  by  us.  But 
nothing  will  happen  to-night.  I  take  the 
French  Padre's  word  for  it.  As  to  raising 
an  alarm  and  getting  up  steam  to-night, 
what's  the  use?  The  engines  are  all  ready; 
but  to  run  down  the  Yang-tse  in  the  dark 
would  be  to  pile  the  old  ship  on  a  gravel 
bar  or  a  reef,  and  stick  there  till  the  floods 
come  in  the  rainy  season.  We  can  have 
steam  up  an  hour  after  daybreak.  I'll 
answer  for  that." 

"No,"  said  Marker.  "It's  right  enough 
that  we  can't  move  the  Tai-shan  in  the 
dark,  but  I  can't  stay  here.  You  take 
care  of  the  ship,  Mac,  and  start  your  fires 
before  daylight.  If  there's  a  row,  tell 
the  boys  there's  a  hundred  dollars  a  head 
for  them  the  day  we  tie  up  safely  at 
I-chang,  and  a  hundred  more  for  every 
man  who  does  any  fighting.    I'll  go  ashore 


with  De  Visser.  He  had  better  sleep  at 
the  French  Padre's,  and  be  ready  to  get 
Lebrun  on  board  if  there's  a  row.  Some 
of  the  Padre's  people  will  help  him,  and 
they  will  know  in  time  if  anything  is 
coming.  I  shall  camp  out  somewhere  on 
the  hill,  and  be  ready  to  chip  into  the 
parsonage  and  get  the  people  away  if 
there's  an  alarm.  Don't  argue  with  me. 
You  have  your  orders." 

"If  I  may  make  a  proposal,"  said  De 
Visser, —  "as  the  Captain  is  bent  on 
guarding  our  friends  on  the  hill,  I  will 
go  up  there  with  him.  If  the  ladies  are 
still  up  and  see  us  arrive  at  the  house,  we 
can  pretend  it  is  a  message  about  my 
friend  Lebrun,  as  indeed  it  is.  We  shall 
see  the  clergyman  in  his  study.  The 
ladies  will  know  nothing,  and  Captain 
Marker  "can  find  some  place  in  the  house 
where  he  can  stay  instead  of  bivouacking 
in  the  open." 

"Right  you  are!  Come  with  me,"  said 
Marker.  He  unlocked  a  drawer  and  took 
out  a  pair  of  revolvers  and  some  packages 
of  ammunition.  He  loaded  the  weapons 
and  gave  one  to  De  Visser.  "This  may 
be  useful,"  he  went  on.  "Take  some 
cartridges  too.  You  had  better  have  your 
own  pistols  out,  Mac,  and  some  cartridges 
ready  by  the  rifles  here,  in  case  you  have 
to  arm  our  boys.  I  rely  on  you  to  be  all 
on  the  alert  on  board.  Get  the  boat  away 
for  us." 

He  took  a  light  overcoat,  shoved  brushes 
and  other  odds  and  ends  into  its  pockets, 
and  threw  it  over  his  arm,  after  belting 
on  the  pistol  in  a  holster  under  his -loose 
jacket. 

"  I  should  go  mad  if  I  stayed  here," 
he  said. 

The  boat  pushed  off  with  the  two 
Europeans  and  a  couple  of  sturdy  rowers 
on  board.  MacMurdo,  still  puffing  at  his 
cigar,  watched  it  breaking  the  moonlit 
waters  into  a  trail  of  silvery  ripples,  till 
it  disappeared  among  the  junks  at  the 
bund  near  the  lighted  veranda  of  Shanghai 
Jack's  hotel. 

"A   wilful   man   maun   have  his   way," 
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he  said  to  himself.  "The  Cap'  is  giving 
himself  a  lot  of  useless  trouble.  But, 
then,  one  must  allow  for  young  folk.  If 
'twas  only  the  minister  and  his  good 
lady  and  the  bairns,  Marker  would  have 
listened  to  reason.  But  there's  some  one 
else  up  there.  It's  the  way  of  the  world, 
from  the  Yang-tse  to  the  Clyde;  and 
doubtless  I  shall  feel  the  same  myself 
some  day." 

Meanwhile  Marker  had  dashed  up  the 
steps  of  the  bund,  only  turning  a  moment 
to  call  out  to  his  boat's  crew  to  pull 
back  to  the  steamer  at  once.  He  walked 
so  rapidly  through  the  town  that  De 
Visser  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  keep 
up  with  him  without  actually  running. 
Cheng-foo  was  already  settling  down  for 
the  night.  In  the  suburb  most  of  the 
wretched-looking  houses  were  dark,  but 
one  was   lighted   up. 

"They  are  always  late  there,"  said 
Marker.  "  It's  a  gambling  den  and  the 
resort  of  bad  characters, — just  the  place 
that  might  be  the  starting  point  for  a 
raid  on  Hendersons'  house." 

They  had  hardly  passed  it  when  they 
looked  back,  for  they  heard  a  sudden 
outcry.  The  door  flew  open  and  a  man 
rushed  out.  Two  others  followed,  with 
bright  weapons  in  their  hands,  hacking 
at  him.  He  ran  toward  the  Europeans, 
calling  out  something  they  could  not 
understand;  and,  with  a  wild  bound, 
distanced  his  pursuers  and  fell  at  the  feet 
of  De  Visser. 

Marker's  pistol  was  in  his  hand  in  a 
moment.  He  pulled  the  trigger  twice,  and 
there  were  two  red  flashes.  The  sharp 
crack,  crack  of  the  reports  echoed  along 
the  street.  But  he  was  not  a  practised 
shot.  The  bullets  rattled  on  the  tiles  of 
a  low  roof.  Still  it  was  enough  to  stop 
the  pursuers.  They  ran  back  to  the  house 
and  closed  the  door. 

There  was  moonlight  enough  to  see 
that  the  fallen  man  was  bleeding  from 
more  than  one  wound. 

"Get  him  up  to  the  house,"  said  the 
Captain. 


The  two  men  lifted  him  and  bore  him 
along.  He  was  talking,  trying  to  make 
them  understand  something;  but  neither 
knew  more  than  a  few  stray  words  of 
Chinese.  And  the  man  was  even  more 
ignorant  of  English,  and  could  not  under- 
stand Marker's  well-meant  advice  to  him 
to  keep  quiet. 

At  last  they  laid  him  on  the  pavement 
of  the  compound.  De  Visser  stayed  with 
him,  while  Marker  entered  the  house.  In 
the  light  of  the  entrance  hall  he  saw 
that  there  was  blood  on  his  hands  and 
his  clothes.  He  told  the  porter  he  would 
go  into  the  clergyman's  study,  and  asked 
if  he  would  bring  Mr.  Henderson  to  him 
there  at  once;  the  ladies,  he  declared 
positively,  must  not  see  him,  or  know 
that  he  had  come. 

But  everyone  in  the  drawing-room  had 
heard  him  coming  into  the  hall,  and 
caught  the  sound  of  his  voice.  Edith 
Kirby  came  out  first,  and  gave  a  startled 
cry  as  she  saw  him. 

"You  are  hurt!"  she  exclaimed,  and 
her  face  was  white  with  the  shock  of 
seeing  the  blood. 

"No,  no!  I  have  been  helping  a  poor 
fellow  who  had  an  accident." 

Mr.  Henderson,  as  he  came  out,  heard 
this  explanation. 

"Where  is  he?"  he  asked.  "Did  I  hear 
a  shot  just  now?" 

"  Possibly  you  did.  I  fired  at  the  men 
who  wounded  him.  Worse  luck,  I  missed 
them.  De  Visser  and  your  boys  are 
bringing  him  in.  Miss  Kirby  had  better 
not  see  him." 

"  Edith  is  a  trained  nurse  and  will  help 
me,"  said  Henderson. 

The  girl  had  recovered  from  her  alarm 
about  Marker,  and  was  quite  collected 
again.  She  closed  the  drawing-room  door, 
after  looking  in  for  a  moment  to  reassure 
her  sister;  and  then  went  to  light  up  the 
surgery  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  along 
which  De  Visser  and  the  porter  were 
carrying  the  man. 

"  It's  probably  some  quarrel  over  a 
game  of  fan-tan,"  suggested  Marker.    "  He 
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came  running  out  of  that  gambling  den 
in  the  suburb." 

The  man  was  laid  on  a  couch,  and  the 
clergyman  examined  him.  There  were 
two  ugly  wounds,  —  one  across  the  back 
and  the  right  side  of  the  head,  the 
other  in  the  shoulder.  Edith  Kirby  was 
already  cutting  away  the  clothes  from 
the  wounded  shoulder.  She  had  slipped 
on  an  apron  and  looked  quite  cool 
and  businesslike.  A  servant  brought  water 
and  sponges.  Henderson  was  opening  a 
case   of  instruments. 

"  We  were  coming  back  to  talk  to  you 
of  another  matter,  —  rather  a  serious 
business,"  said  Marker. 

"That   must   wait   now,"   replied    Hen- 
derson,  who  was  busy  cleaning  a  wound 
with  an  antiseptic  solution,  and  carefully 
examining  it.    "This  cut  on  the  head  looks 
,nasty.    It's  very  serious." 

The  man  showed  no  sign  of  pain.  He 
began  talking  to  the  missionary. 

"What  does  he  say?"  asked  De  Visser. 

"He  wants  the  French  Padre  to  come. 

He    says    he    is    dying,    and    must    see 

him.     I    shall  send    one    of    the    servants 

presently." 

The  Belgian  at  once  volunteered  to 
go  with  the  message. 

"No:  let  the  servant  do  it,"  suggested 
Marker,  —  "that  is  if  we  need  send  at 
all.  If  he  wants  to  pray,  surely  Mr.  Hen- 
derson can  pray  right  enough  for  any 
Chinaman,  without  worrying  that  poor 
Frenchman  out  of  his  bed  or  taking  him 
away  from  Lebrun." 

Henderson  was  all  the  time  at  work, 
Edith  handing  him  what  he  wanted,  and 
seeming  to  know  without  a  word  what 
to  do. 

"  I  know  the  man,  or  used  to  know 
him,"  said  the  clergyman.  "He  was  once 
in  our  Bible  class,  but  he  says  now  he  is 
one  of  the  French  Padre's  people.  If 
they  ask  for  their  priest,  I  make  it  a  rule 
to  send.  It's  only  right.  But  you  need 
not  go.     I  will  send  the  servant." 

The  porter  was  called  in,  for  the 
wounded    man    had    said    he    must    give 


him  a  message  for  the  priest.  The  two 
Chinamen  spoke  together.  In  reply  to 
a  questioning  look  from  the  Belgian, 
Henderson  explained  that  the  man  had 
simply  remarked:  "Say  it  is  Li-tsu,  and 
he  will  know  why  I  have  been  wounded. 
Tell  him  I  am  dying." 

De  Visser  insisted  on  going  with  the 
messenger.  He  wanted  to  act,  if  need  be, 
as  an  escort  to  Pere  Gratien;  so  the  two 
set  out  together. 

"He  is  not  really  dying?"  said  Marker, 
half  asserting,  half  questioning  what  he 
said.  "  He  does  not  seem  to  be  in  pain, 
and  the  bleeding  is  stopped." 

"I  am  afraid  he  has  a  bad  chance  of 
life,"  replied  Henderson,  gravely.  "And 
he  must  be  suffering  a  good  deal  of  pain. 
They  don't  show  it  as  we  do.  I  am 
wondering  if  it's  worth  while  to  risk  an 
operation,  and  get  rid  of  a  bit  of  crushed 
bone  here.  I  am  afraid  it  will  do  no  good. 
What  do  you  think,   Edith?" 

The  girl  moved  the  light  and  bent  over 
the  man,  lifting  the  dressing  from  the 
wound  in  the  head  to  examine  the  injury 
more  closely.  She  replaced  the  pad  of 
lint  and  looked  up. 
'    "No,"  she  said;    "I  should  leave  it  as 

it   IS. 

Then  she  spbke  to  the  man  in  a  low, 
distinct  voice  in  Chinese,  and  he  answered 
her. 

Marker  felt  a  new  adm.iration  for  her. 
There  seemed  such  an  air  of  comforting 
kindness  in  her  soft,  low  voice,  her  look, 
her  very  attitude.  For  a  moment,  at  the 
beginning,  he  had  been  a  little  repelled 
by  what  seemed  the  hard,  unfeeling, 
businesslike  way  in  which  she  had  done 
her  work.  Now  he  saw  how  much  she 
felt  for  the  patient. 

"He  says  the  pain  does  not  matter 
very  much,"  she  observed,  turning  to 
Captain  Marker.  "I  told  him  we  could 
put  him  to  sleep  for  a  while,  but  he 
says  he  must  not  sleep  till  he  has  seen 
the  Padre." 

"  I  should  give  him  a  stiff  dose  of  opium, 
all  the  same,"  suggested  Marker. 
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Edith  shook  her  head,  brought  a  drink, 
and  gave  it  to  the  man,  talking  to  him 
in  the  same  soothing  tone.  Henderson 
touched  Marker  on  the  shoulder,  and  told 
him  they  could  now  leave  the  patient  with 
Edith  and  a  native  servant. 

"  Come  to  my  room  and  have  a  wash," 
he  added.  "  I  can  give  you  a  jacket 
of  mine.  There's  a  lot  of  blood  on  your 
own." 

While  he  was  changing  his  coat  and 
washing,  Marker  told  Henderson  the  news 
that  Pere  Gratien  had  sent  by  De  Visser. 
The  clergyman  wa,s  frankly  incredulous. 
All  he  would  grant  was  that  there 
might  be  some  local  rising  in  the  north, 
but  he  refused  to  believe  that  there 
was  any  real  danger  in  quiet,  law-abiding 
Cheng-foo. 

Then  they  went  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  they  found  Mrs.  Henderson  sitting 
sewing  by  a  shaded  lamp.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  some  victim  of  a  Chinese  quarrel 
had  been  brought  to  the  dispensary,  and 
she  was  not  alarmed  by  the  incident. 
Nothing  was  said  of  the  report  sent 
by  the  French  missionary;  but  Captain 
Marker  told  of  his  adventure  in  the  suburb, 
and  explained  his  return  by  saying  that 
he  had  walked  back  with  De  Visser,  who 
wanted  to  see  Mr.  Henderson  again  before 
going  to  take  care  of  the  other  patient 
at  the  French  mission. 

Presently  they  heard  some  one  arriving 
at  the  house,  and  Henderson  went  out  to 
welcome  the  priest.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
came  back,  accompanied  by  De  Visser  and 
Edith  Kirby.  P^re  Gratien  had  been  left 
alone  with  the  wounded  Li-tsu. 

( To  b€  continued.  ) 


The  Story  of  Forde  Abbey. 


BY    CLAK.V    .MLXHOLUANI). 


Of  a  Dead  Priest. 


nv  .\.  B  VRnv. 


3  \CERDOS  alter  Christuit'   Ho;>efuI  word,— 
"The  priest  another  Chnst  is."  Ah!  then  uhy 
Kejfret   his   homesick   soul  and   weary   hetinl 
The  summons  to  his  •)ther  self  on  hi^h.' 


(Conclusion.) 

OEVEN  months  after  the  dissolution  of 
^~^  the  Abbey  and  the  departure  of  the 
Abbot  and  his  community,  Henry  leased  the 
monastery  and  lands  of  Forde  to  Richard 
Pollard,  Esq.,  for  twenty-one  years,  at 
the  rent  of  ^49  6s.  6d.;  and  a  short  time 
after  he  made  it  over  to  hiiri  as  a  free  gift. 
Richard  Pollard's  son.  Sir  John  Pollard, 
sold  Forde  Abbey  to  his  cousin,  Sir  Ainias 
Poulett,  of  Hinton  St.  George  and  Curry 
Mallet.  Sir  Amias  again  disposed  of  it 
to  William  Rosewell,  Esq.,  solicitor- 
general  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  son. 
Sir  Henry  Rosewell,  inherited  it  from  him, 
but  sold  it  in  1649  to  Edmund  Prideaux, 
Esq.,  second  son  of  Sir  Edmund  Prideaux, 
Bart.,  of  Netherton,  and  a  well-known 
Devon  family.  Edmund  Prideaux  was 
an  M.  A.  of  Cambridge,  a  member  in 
the  Long  Parliament;  and,  holding  many- 
lucrative  offices,  he  was  a  wealthy  man. 
Thus,  when  he  took  possession  of  the  old 
Abbey  he  determined  to  improve  and 
beautify  the  house.  In  order  to  do  this 
in  a  fitting  manner,  he  employed  the 
great  and  well-known  architect,  Inigo 
Jones,  who  was  then  trying  to  introduce 
Grecian  architecture  into  England.  The 
house  doubtless  needed  considerable  alter- 
ations to  make  it  comfortable  as  a 
dotnestic  residence,  and  large  sums  were 
spent  in  doing  so.  The  appointments  and 
decorations  were  on  a  scale  of  great 
splendor.  In  1653  the  grand  staircase  of 
dark  oak,  richly  carved,  was  finished  and 
the  alterations  completed. 

Going  over  the  old  Abbey,  though  seeing 
much  to  admire,  one  is  tempted  to  wish 
that  the  spirit  of  Thomas  Chard  had 
inspired  and  guided  the  architect,  so  that 
his  improvements  might  have  harmonized 
with  the  earlier  and  more  artistic  work 
of  the  late  Abbot.  Happily,  the  beautiful 
front  of  the  Abbey  has  not  been  touched. 
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Here  we  see  the  fine  carvings  and  iiiul- 
Honed  windows  as  perfect  now  as  in  the 
days  of  Abbot  Chard.  The  entire  south 
front    is   said    to  be   altogether  his  work. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  his 
"improvements"  of  the  Abbey  and  his 
taking  up  his  residence  there,  Edmund 
Prideaux  received  a  baronetcy  from 
Cromwell,  whose  attorney-general  he  had 
become.  It  is  supposed  that  the  fact  of 
his  living  there  prevented  Forde  Abbey 
from  injury  and  destruction  during  the 
stormy  days  of  the  civil  wars  and  the 
Commonwealth. 

Sir  Edmund  Prideaux  did  not  live  long 
to  enjoy  the  beautiful  Abbey.  He  died 
the  year  after  the  completion  of  his  alter- 
ations, and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  close 
by.  His  son,  Edmund  Prideaux,  inherited 
his  estates;  but  the  baronetcy,  having 
been  bestowed  by  Cromwell,  was  not 
recognized  after  the  Restoration.  Edmund 
Prideaux  was  a  man  of  culture  and  educa- 
tion. He  was  generous  and  liberal-minded, 
and  this,  it  is  said,  he  owed  in  some 
measure  to  his  tutor  Tillotson,  who  was 
talented  and.  deep  thinking;  so  much  so 
that  he  rose  to  great  things,  and  in  his 
later  years  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

In  1680  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth visited  Forde  Abbey,  and  was 
hospitably  received  and  entertained.  The 
year  after,  Mr.  Prideaux  was  elected 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Taunton. 
During  the  entire  reign  of  James  II.  the 
West  of  England  suffered  greatly,  espe- 
cially at  the  time  of  Monmouth's  daring 
attempts.  Upon  learning  that  Prideaux 
had  entertained  the  Duke  at  Forde,  Judge 
Jefferies  sent  a  body  of  men  to  search 
the  house  for  arms.  They  then  arrested 
Prideaux,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  Tower. 
Here  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  till  he  paid 
Jefferies  a  fine  of  ^15,000.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  William  III.,  Mr.  Prideaux  tried 
to  recover  this  fine  from  the  executors 
of  Jefferies,  but  without  success. 

Mr.  Prideaux'  only  son  having  pre- 
deceased him,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  the 


estates  passed  at  his  death  to  his  daughter 
Margaret,  who  had  married  her  cousin, 
Francis  Gwyn,  in  1690.  Francis  Gwyn, 
who  thus,  through  his  wife,  became  the 
owner  of  Forde  Abbey,  w^as  descended 
from  the  Herberts,  Earls  of  Pembroke. 
He  had  been  Clerk  to  the  Privy  Council 
and  Undersecretary  of  State,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
when  James  II.  was  on  the  throne,  and 
when  William  and  Mary  reigned  he  was 
Secretary  and  Privy  Councillor  in  Ireland. 
In  1702  Mr.  Gwyn  took  pos,session  of  the 
Abbey.  This  was  the  year  of  Anne's 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  during  her 
life  he  was  Secretary  of  War.  In  17 14  he 
received  his  dismissal  from  George  I.  Mr. 
Gwyn  lived  to  be  eighty-six,  and  spent 
his  last  years  in  the  beautiful  old  Abbey. 
He  died  there  in  1734,  and  was  buried  in 
the  chapel  beside  his  wife,  who  had  been 
laid  to  rest  in  1709. 

Mr.  Gwyn  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son;  but,  he  dying  two  years  later,  the 
estates  passed  to  his  brother,  Mr.  Francis 
Gwyn,  who,  though  twice  married,  died 
in  1777,  leaving  no  child  to  inherit  the 
old  Abbey  and  fine  property.  He  willed 
everything  to  his  wi.efor  her  life,  and 
then  to  his  cousin,  John  Francis,  and  his 
male  heirs,  on  consideration  that  he  took 
the  name  of  Gwyn.  He  again  was  twice 
married,  yet  left  no  son  to  inherit  his 
property,  which  on  his  death  was  sold 
to  G.  F.  W.  Mills,  of  Bristol.  In  1815  Mr. 
Gwyn  let  the  Abbey  for  three  years  to 
Jeremy  Bentham,  and  went  to  travel  on 
the  Continent.  In  the  beautiful  old-  house, 
so  quiet  and  restful  in  the  midst -of  its 
woods,  lawns,  and  gardens,  the  old  philos- 
opher thought  and  wrote,  sending  forth 
from  the  ancient  home  of  the  Cistercian 
monks  many  of  his  most  philosophical 
books.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  spent  some 
time  at  Forde  Abbey  with  his  friend 
Bentham,  and  wrote  interesting  descrip- 
tions of  the  "magnificent  palace"  in  which 
he  found  him. 

In    1864    Forde    Abbey    again    changed 
hands,    as    it    was     purchased,    with     all 
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its  furniture  and  possessions,  by  a  Mrs. 
HerLram  Evans,  whose  son  Bertram  and 
his  sister  were  successive  heirs  and  occu- 
piers. Miss  Evans  survived  her  brother, 
V.  ho  died  unmarried.  She,  for  many  years 
old  and  feeble,  died  in  1906,  leaving  the 
house  and  all  its  beautiful  surroundings 
to  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Freeman  Roper.  Mrs. 
Roper,  her  husband  and  children,  now 
inhabit  the  old  Abbey,  and  everything 
they  can  do  is  done  to  preserve  the  build- 
ing and  keep  up  its  dignity. 

Many  parts  of  the  ancient  Abbey  remain 
almost  untouched;  but  during  the  .seven 
hundred  years  that  have  elapsed  since  it 
was  built,  the  changes  wrought  upon  the 
spot  are  great.  Of  the  exquisite  Abbey 
raised  by  the  pious  genero.sity  of  Adeliza, 
Viscountess  of  Devon,  probably  only  the 
chapel  now  remains,  and  that  has 
been  partly  restored.  The  twelfth-century 
edifice  was  found  to  be  unsafe;  and 
before  the  fourteenth  century  began, 
one  portion  after  another  was  gradually 
rebuilt.  After  that  the  Abbot  Thomas 
Chard  came  on  the  scene,  and  soon  showed 
what  fine  work  a  man  of  genius  can 
accomplish.  He  proved  him.self  an  admi- 
rable architect;  and  all  his  additions  and 
restorations  were  so  welded  together  as 
to  make  an  artistic  and  harmonious 
whole,  of  great  and  lasting  beauty.  His 
work,  marked  again  and  again  with  a 
modest  but  unmistakable  T.  C,  testifies 
to  the  identity  of  the  builder,  and  keeps 
up  his  name  and  fame. 

Even  now,  after  the  lap.se  of  centuries, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  stately 
monument  than  this  beautiful  Abbey, 
raised  in  bygone  ages  to  the  honor  and 
glory  of  God  and  dedicated  to  His  Blessed 
Mother.  To  think  of  the  end  for  which 
it  was  destined,  and  to  sec  it  the  home 
of  aliens  to  the  Faith  that  inspired  its 
erection,  fills  us  with  sadness  and  regret. 
As  we  walk  down  the  cloisters,  with  their 
Gothic  windows,  their  muUions,  exquisite 
tracery,  stone  frieze,  and  shields  with 
arms  of  many  benefactors,  we  remember 
the  good  monks,  and  seem  to  see  them 


moving  to  and  fro.  Here  they  thought 
and  prayed,  little  dreaming  of  tlie  fate 
that  would  overtake  their  holy,  peaceful 
home.  At  the  end  of  the  cloister  we 
come  to  the  grand  porch-tower,  rich  in 
rare  sculpture,  with  a  fine  western 
window.  Here  are  not  only  the  arms  of 
the  Courtenays,  Pouletts,  and  other  bene- 
factors, but  repeatedly  the  initials  of  the 
abbot-builder— T.  C. 

Over  the  cloisters  is  the  ancient  dor- 
mitory of  the  monks, — a  number  of  small 
rooms,  or  cells,  opening  off  either  side  of 
a  long,  narrow  corridor;  and  close  to  this 
is  the  chapel,  in  which  they  spent  so 
large  a  portion  of  their  time,  both  night 
and  day.  The  great  hall,  a  splendid  and 
noble  room,  with  four  large  windows  look- 
ing southward,  has  a  fine  ceiling  of  carved 
wainscot,  "painted  and  gilded  with  stars 
in  the  compartments";  its  walls  are  partly 
wainscoted,  with  benches  running  round 
them.  This  was  the  old  refectory,  and  is 
55  feet  by  27,  and  28  feet  high.  Beyond 
this  is  the  dining-room,  which  was  designed 
by  Inigo  Jones  and  added  to  by  Mr. 
Prideaux.  It  is  a  handsome  room,  and 
contains  four  pieces  of  old  and  valuable 
Gobelin  tapestry. 

The  grand  staircase,  with  its  beautifully 
carved  balustrades,  and  walls  enriched 
with  good  paintings,  leads  to  the  salon. 
These  were  both  designed  by  Inigo  Jones. 
In  this  magnificent  room  are  the  fine 
tapestries  from  the  cartoons  of  Raphael, 
which,  apart  from  everything  el.se,  would 
be  enough  to  make  the  Abbey  famous. 
These  tapestries  were  given  by  Queen 
Anne,  about  1703,  to  her  Secretary  at 
War,  Mr.  Gwyn.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  been  taken  from  a  Spanish  ves.sel  by 
an  English  ship,  and  so  to  have  become 
a  "droit  of  the  Admiralty,"  and  thence 
passed  by  command  of  the  Queen  1^  the 
owner  of  Forde  Abbey.  They  had  been 
wrought  for  the  King  of  Spain  in  the  cele- 
brated looms  of  Arras,  and  were  being 
taken  to  him  when  they  were  seized  by 
the  English  and  carried  off.  For  well-nigh 
two  hundred  years   these  tapestries  have 
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adorned  the  walls  of  Forde  Abbey,  and 
their  coloring  is  as  fresh  and  rich  as  ever. 
So  beautiful  are  they  that  one  is  tempted 
to  say  they  excel  in  that  respect  Raphael's 
cartoons  at  the  Vatican. 

Besides  these  tapestries  there  are  many 
other  art  treasures  to  be  found  within 
the  walls  of  the  Abbey,  and  the  whole 
place  teems  with  interest.  For,  although 
it  has  been  modernized  and  adapted  as 
a  residence,  many  parts  are  as  of  old,  and 
remind  us  of  the  manners  and  customs 
which  prevailed  in  that  sweet  cloistered 
life  lived  by  the  Cistercian  monks.  It 
was  a  busy,  active  life,  as  we  know  from 
the  very  building,  with  its  beautiful 
entrance  tower,  exquisite  south  front,  its 
cloisters  and  dormitories,  its  lofty  and 
roomy  scriptorium.  And,  then,  it  was  a 
life  of  prayer  and  sacrifice,  —  a  life  in 
which,  whilst  doing  their  work  faithfully, 
they  were  always  straining  at  perfection 
in  all  things.  Gallantly  and  bravely  they 
sought  to  instruct  the  people  and  make 
God  known  and  loved  throughout  the 
land.  The  poor  and  sick  they  tended  and 
nourished — yet  they  were  banished,  torn 
from  the  beautiful  valley  and  the  Abbey 
they  loved  so  well.  There  are  no  chron- 
icles of  what  they  did  at  Forde,  except 
those  left  in  the  "obedient  stone."  Men 
scarcely  remember  them,  and  think  little 
of  what  they  suffered  and  endured.  But, 
since  they  lived  and  worked  for  God  and 
His  glory,  we  Catholics  know  that,  no 
matter  what  their  sorrows  may  have 
been  in  this  world,  their  reward  in  heaven 
must  be  exceeding  great. 
Heaven  doth  with  us  as  v.e  with  torches  do: 
Not  light  them  for  themselves;  for  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 
.'Vs  if  we  had  them  not.  Spirit-;  are  finely  toucl'.rd 
But  to  fine  issues.* 

*    "M:-a-iire  for  Measure." 


A  Tragedy  in  Turfland. 


BY    E.    P.    DOWLING. 


Every  attempt  to  make  others  happv, 
every  sin  left  behind,  every  temptation 
trampled  under  foot,  every  step  forward 
in  the  cause  of  what  is  good,  is  a  step 
toward  heaven.— Peon  Stanley,      [i  i  J  i  [j 


IT  stood  out  in  the  heart  of  the  wild 
Bog  of  Allen, — a  tiny  cabin  of  a  man's 
height,  with  walls  of  mud,  and  a  roof  of 
red  rushes  and  sedge.  Fintan  O'Farrell, 
the  owner,  had  inherited  the  dwelling 
from  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  who  were 
now  shrouded  for  eternal  sleep  in  the 
little  cemetery  at  Grangemore. 

The  man  had  married  while  yet  young; 
and  life  had  ebbed  away  gaily  enough,  until 
the  wife  of  his  heart  came  to  die  ere  yet 
she  had  reached  her  prime.  That  was 
Fintan's  first  sorrow.  But  he  bowed  his 
head  meekly. 

"God's  blessed  will  be  done!"  he  said. 
"  'Twas  He  that  gave  her  to  me  and  He 
of  all  has  the  right  to  take  her  from  me. 
He'll  send  an  angel  to  care  for  His  own." 

This  angel  was  the  wife  of  Manman 
Mulhern.  She  took  Fintan's  boy  and  girl 
to  her  heart  as  if  they  had  been  her  own 
children,  and  cared  for  them  till  Nuala 
was  able  to  keep  house  and  Fintan  could 
assist  his  father  at  the  turf-cutting. 

The  girl  fell  naturally  into  her  place, 
and  grew  to  like  it  more  and  more.  But 
the  boy,  meeting  with  many  people  in 
town,  in  church,  at  football  match,  soon 
showed  signs  of  discontent.  Others  had 
gone  away  to  the  West,  in  the  track  of 
the  setting  sun.  There  they  had  grown 
rich.  Then  they  sent  for  their  brothers, 
sisters,  "fathers,  mothers,  and  friends,  and 
made  them  rich  too.  In  the  spring  of 
the  year,  the  Dempseys  went  out  to  "  the 
States."  Fintan  would  have  gone  with 
them,  but  for  lack  of  means;  so  he  had 
to  remain  behind  for  a  year  or  there- 
about, until  Dan  Dempsey  lent  him  the 
"passage  money." 

This  parting  with  his  only  boy  was 
then  the  second  sorrow  of  this  lowly 
household.  The  old  father's  heart  was 
wrenched  with  grief  when  the  train  dashed 
into  the  wayside  station.    He  threw  hi^ 
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brawny  arms  once  more  around  his  manly 
lad  in  a  long  and  last  embrace. 

"Childheen,"  he  sobbed  in  his  sorrow, 
"why  are  you  leaving  us  at  all?  And 
your  mother!  O  Fiutan  my  son,  won't 
you  promise  me  now  that  you'll  come 
back  when  your  money  is  made, — aye, 
or  a  thousand  times  before  then,  if  you 
like?"    And  the  boy  promised. 

When  Nuala  hung  around  her  brother's 
neck,  she  had  no  words  to  speak:  her 
grief  was  too  deep.  And  when  at  the  last 
moment  the  boy-man  -kissed  her  cheeks, 
she   fell   fainting  into  her  father's  arms. 

The  train  soon  sped  away,  and  young 
Fintan  O'Farrell  was  gone  from  all  he 
knew  and  loved.  Slowly  and  silently 
father  and  daughter  returned  to  their 
bogland  abode.  There  they  could  think 
over  the  boy  and  pity  him.  For  the  father, 
the  pang  of  the  parting  was  keen;  for 
Nuala,  it  was  such  as  she  had  never  known 
before.  And,  tlien,  why  should  he  have 
left  her?  Why  barter  the  peace  and  quiet 
even  of  the  desert  for  the  wild  whirl  of 
an  American  city,  where  life  is  ever  at 
fever  pitch?  Was  he  not,  at  least,  as  well 
provided  for  as  the  birds  of  the  air?  He 
had  enough  to  eat,  enough  to  wear,  and 
a  place  to  rest  when  tired. 

Oh,  yes!  But,  then,  Fintan  was  no 
selfish  fellow.  He  had  gone  not  to  improve 
his  own  position  solely:  he  was  to  cheer 
her  life  too;  for  he  was  to  send  her  back 
the  bright  gold  of  California  in  abundance. 
"  A  yel  ow  sovereign  for  every  blossom 
on  a  furze  bush," — that  was  the  emphatic 
way  in  which  he  put  it. 

Poor  Nuala  O'Farrell!  How  many  a 
lonely  hour  did  she  pass  out  there  in  the 
heart  of  the  wild,  waiting  wearily  for  her 
father's  return  from  Clondalkin,  whither 
he  went  twice  a  week  to  sell  the  produce 
of  his  lowland  farm,  in  the  shape  of  the 
big  sods  of  turf!  Aye,  and  there  was  many 
a  time  when  in  spirit  she  traversed  three 
thousand  miles  of  wild  ocean  to  have 
a  chat  with  the  brother  .she  loved.  Often 
did  she  watch  the  golden  path  traced  by 
the  setting  sun  on  the  surface  of  a  bog- 


land  pool,  and  wonder  if  it  were  not  a 
wizard's  wile  to  lure  her,  too,  over  the 
broad  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

"Poor  Fintiin!"  she  would  say.  "I 
wonder  what  he  is  doing  now,  or  when 
will  he  be  coming  back  to  us?  Oh,  aye, 
poor,  poor  Fintan,  when  will  you  come? 
How  lonesome  the  wild  bog  is  here  without 
you!  There  i.sn't  one  that  I  can  speak 
to  save  the  curlew,  and  even  he  can't 
understand  me.  Fintan,  Fintan,  Fintan! 
Let  them  have  their  gold !  Come  you  back 
tome!  We  don't  want  riches  here !  Fintan, 
Fintan, — O  Fintan!"  And  then  the  tears 
would  fall,  and  poor  Nuala  could  say  no 
more. 

This  love  of  Nuala's  was  not  lost.  The 
lad  loved  his  sister, with  all  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  boyish  heart.  He  saw  her 
plainly  in  the  daytime,  when  wide  awake; 
he  saw  her  ten  times  more  plainly  in  his 
dreams,  when  he  sped  back  over  the  long 
miles  to  chase  with  her  again  the  honeybee 
over  the  heather,  and  to  hear  the  quaint 
call  of  the  curlew  once  more  ringing  in 
his  ears.  Aye,  there  she  was, — tall,  grace- 
ful, gentle;  eyes  like  the  stars,  cheeks  of 
rose,  hair  like  the  night  when  'tis  darkest ! 
"The  very  picture  of  her  mother,"  she 
was,  as  her  father  and  other  folks  had 
often  said,  ere  yet  he  had  gone  into  exile. 

But  time  was  flying  very  rapidly. 
Summer  passed,  then  autumn,  followed 
by  winter.  With  it  came  the  first  remit- 
tance from  America,  and  the  heart  of  old 
Fintan  O'Farrell  was  glad,  as  Nuala  read 
him  the  following,  after  glancing  at  the 
date  and  address: 

Dearest  Father: — After  a  great  deal 
of  delay,  I  am  at  last  able  to  send  you 
the  fev/  pounds  enclosed.  I  do  not  know 
what  you  had  better  do  with  it,  but  I 
think  if  you  could  manage  to  buy  a  jennet 
and  cart,  the  money  would  be  well  spent. 
Poor  old  Danny  must  be  nearly  past  his 
labor  by  this  time.  He  drew  home  a  lot 
of  turf  and  brought  in  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  almost 
time  to  give  him  a  long  rest  now.  Poor 
old  Danny,  —  poor  old  gray-nosed,  lonj^- 
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tailed,  big-eared  Danny!  Won't  you  keep 
him  till  I  come  home,  father,  just  to  see 
if  he'll  know  me? 

Tell  Nuala  I  had  a  beautiful  dream  a 
few  nights  ago.  I  thought  I  was  at  home, 
counting  out  sovereigns  into  her  bib  until 
it  was  not  able  to  hold  a  single  one  more. 
Wasn't  that  grand,  father?  Don't  you 
think  it  will  come  true?  I  always  dream 
sharp.  Next  time  I  will  send  Nuala  a 
letter,  and  something  in  it  for  herself. 

Did  you  cut  as  much  turf  this  year  as 
ever?  Wasn't  it  the  bad  year  you  had! 
Which  of  the  Ryans  did  you  get  to  give 
a  hand  at  the  clamping?  When  you  see 
Danny  Doolen,  tell  him  I  was  asking  for 
him. 

Hoping  you  and  Nuala  are  in  the  best 
of  health,  a  blessing  I  still  enjoy — thanks 
be  to  the  good  God  for  all! 
Your  loving  boy, 

FiNTAN. 

"May  the  Lord  be  good  to  you,  Finty!" 
said  the  old  man  piously;  "for  it's  you 
that's  the  kind  lad  to  your  own!  Put  up 
the  money,  Nuala  achree.  When  the  fair 
comes  we'll  go  and  buy  the  best  jennet 
in  the  town.  We  won't  break  his  word 
for  the  world." 

Nuala  kissed  the  letter,  and  stowed  it 
away  in  a  safe  hiding-place  under  the 
thatch.  In  her  heart  she  felt  she  could  never 
pray  more  than  half  enough  for  the  success 
of  her  brother  in  the  land  of  his  sojourn. 

It  was  a  wild  evening  in  midwinter. 
For  miles  the  wind  swept  unhindered  over 
the  lonely  bogland  until  at  length  it 
reached  the  deserted  dwelling,  wherein 
Nuala  O'Farrell  awaited  her  father's 
home-coming.  He  had  gone  that  morning 
on  his  first  trip  to  the  town  since  pur- 
chabing  his  new  jennet  and  cart. 

Alone  there  by  herself  since  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  poor  Nuala  was 
unduly  dejiressed.  And  as  night  came  on 
and  the  wind  rose,  her  girlish  heart  was 
r.l'2d  with  a  strange  foreboding;  for  her 
father  had  not  yet  returned.  An  hour  or 
so  after  nightfall  her  suspense  had  become 


so  unbearable  that  she  lighted  a  lantern, 
threw  a  cloak  over  her  head  and  set  out 
into  the  darkness.  It  was  madness  to  act 
so,  but  Nuala's  love  for  her  father  did  not 
let  her  see  the  danger  of  it.  So  she  went 
out  into  the  inky  blackness  of  the  night, 
down  the  winding  pathway  that  she  knew 
so  well.  But  .she  was  simply  the  toy  of 
the  winds,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  see 
more  than  a  hand's  breadth  on  cither  side. 

She  held  aloft  the  lamp,  to  serve  as  a 
beacon  to  the  voyager  who  had  gone  forth 
before  the  dawn.  And  she  passed  on, 
unheeding,  through  the  miles  and  miles 
of  broom.  Yet  there  was  so  sign  of  her 
father's  arrival.  Often  she  paused  to 
listen,  but  there  was  no  sound  to  be  heard 
save  the  whistle  of  the  wind  through  the 
heather.  And  where  was  she  all  the 
while?  She  did  not  know.  She  had 
left  the  beaten  track,  and  her  candle  was 
fast  burning  out. 

With  despair  stamped  upon  every 
feature,  she  stared  at  the  thick  gloom  of 
the  night.  But  whither  was  she  to  turn? 
Once  or  twice  she  thought  she  had  heard 
the  noise  of  a  cart  far  off  upon  the  high- 
road; but  when  she  stopped,  the  wild 
winds  only  laughed  her  to  scorn,  and  the 
thick  gloom  lay  around  her  like  a  pall. 

Again  she  went  on.  She  sent  her  cry 
once  more  upon  the  breeze,  and  it  was 
borne  from  her  unavailing.  Then  a  fierce, 
wild  blast  swept  over  the  land :  her  candle 
was  extinguished,  and  she  stood  alone 
and  helpless  in  the  midst  of  the  dread 
gloom  that  had  hidden  both  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  from  her  sight.  Her  very 
heart  sank  within  her  breast.  Vet  she 
struggled  on  and  on  and  on.  But  whither 
was  she  going?  There  was  not  a  star  to 
be  seen  in  the  firmament,  not  a  light 
appeared  on  the  horizon.  All  alone  in 
that  land  of  death,  the  helpless  creature 
called  upon  her  father  for  aid.  But  that 
cry  was  unheard  and  unheeded.  Then  she 
called  on  another  Father. 

"Good  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth," 
she  cried  from  her  very  soul,  "have  mercy 
on  me,  or  I'm  lost!" 
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When  day  dawned,  the  raging  winds 
had  gone  to  rest.  The  sun  rose  radiantly 
over  the  distant  hills,  but  a  light  was 
still  burning  in  Fintan  O'Farrell's  window. 

"That's  strange,"  said  Rhody  Ryan,  as 
he  looked  out  across  the  broom.  "  Nuala 
is  thrifty.  I  wonder  at  what  time  did 
her  father  get  home  last  night?  Maybe 
it  would  be  as  well  to  go  over  and  see." 

And  the  young  man  started  off  for 
O'Farrells'.  Up  the  bleak  bog  road  he 
went,  half  carelessly  and  half  anxiously. 
He  turned  eventually  in  on  the-  long, 
winding  pathway  that  led  to  the  house, 
and  ran  on  for  some  yards.  But  he 
suddenly  stopped  and,  for  a  moment, 
stood  speechless  with  terror.  There  at  the 
end  of  a  great,  long  rick  of  turf  was  the 
jennet's  cart  turned  over,  and  the  owner 
himself  pinned  to  the  ground — dead! 

Recovered  from  his  shock,  the  young 
man  raced  back  with  the  grim  tidings  to 
his  mother.  Afterward  he  gave  informa- 
tion to  the  poHce.  Full  soon  a  number 
of  the  neighbors  had  come  together,  and 
a  sad  cortege  wound  its  way  over  the 
bogland  path  to  the  tiny  cottage,  whose 
bright  lamp  shone  dimly  in  the  daylight. 

"God  rest  his  soid!"  they  said,  placing 
the  dead  man  reverently  upon  his  bed. 
"  Heaven  help  his  poor  girl  as  she  stands 
to-day  without  one  in  the  world  to  look 
upon  her!" 

And  then  came  the  question  as  to 
Nuala's  whereabouts.  A  group  said  the 
Rosary  over  the  corpse;  the  rest  went 
to  search  for  the  orphan.  They  found 
her  far  away  in  the  bog,  still  holding 
her  lightless  lantern  above  her,  and  still 
calling  loudly  on  her  father  to  come  to 
her  aid. 

She  dragged  out  her  years  in  an  asylum, 
after  Fintan  had  come  home  with  (he 
lapful  of  gold  he  had  written  of  in  the 
years  before.  Side  by  side  they  rest  to-day 
beneath  the  shamrocks  of  Grangemore,  a 
stone  of  spotless  marble  recording  their 
names,  their  years,  their  virtues,  and 
begging  eloquently  for  a  little  prayer  iq 
b^l^E^lf  of  the  departed. 


The  tiny  cottage  has  long  since  crumbled 
into  its  dusty  elements,  leaving  not  a 
trace  of  its  existence  behind  it.  But  the 
great,  lone  bog  is  still  there,  silent,  solemn, 
unchanged,  and  unchangeable  as  the  fair 
fame  of  sweet  Nuala  O'Farrell.  Her  name 
is  as  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  men  and 
women  of  to-day  as  if  it  were  but  this 
morning  that  her  sad  story  had  been  told 
for  the  first  time. 


"But  the  Greatest  of  these  is  Charity." 

BY    EXILIS. 

'TpHF  pearly  gates  swung  open,  and 
-^  another  happy  soul  went  from  its 
abode  of  pain  to  eternal  bliss,  amid  the 
wistful  looks  of  those  who  had  still  to 
atone  for  faults  committed  in  the  body 
long  since  returned  to  that  dust  out  of 
which  the  Creator  formed  them.  As  the 
last  notes  of  the  heavenly  music  died  away, 
and  the  stern  reality  of  their  helpless,  but 
not  hopeless,  fate  once  more  returned,  an 
aged  soul,  who  in  life  had  borne  the  burden 
of  many  years  of  service  to  God  faithfully, 
though  not  always  faultlessly,  turned  to 
his  loving  guardian,  who  had  accompanied 
him  on  earth  with  tender  solicitude,  and 
ministered  to  him  now  in  his  final  stage 
of  suffering,  and  plaintively  asked; 

"O  angelic  guard!  will  not  those  gates 
open  soon  for  me?  My  soul  doth  long 
to  fly  to  that  Infinite  Good  which  gave 
it  being.  Why  dost  thou  not  take  me 
hence?" 

"Nay,  nay,  unhappy  ward!"  the  pitying 
Angel  said.  "Thy  time  hast  not  yet  come. 
Look  and  see!  Threescore  years  and  ten 
of  earthly  habitation  have  soiled  the 
spotless  robe  of  innocence  wherewith  thy 
'  Maker  covered  thee  in  the  dawn  of  thy 
existence,  and  even  as  thou  didst  come 
from  Him,  so  must  thou  return.  But 
patience:  when  Time  hath  merged  into 
Eternity,  these  sufferings  will  be  as  a 
jnemory  forgotten." 

He  bowed  his  hoary  head  in  submission. 

"  But  tell  me,  O  my  Angel!  some  of  th?s§ 
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spots  have  been  purged,  for,  lo!  these 
many  years,  while  these  that  blister  still 
in  the  fiery,  cleansing  torrent  show  no 
signs  of  expurgation.  Why  do  they  linger?" 

"Those  spots  which  are  erased  were 
faults  which  thou  hast  borne,  as  between 
thyself  and  thy  Creator;  but  these  which 
".till  resist  the  cleansing  flame  are  those, 
alas!  which  thou  hast  caused  thy  brother's 
soul  to  bear.  In  life  thou  didst  not  ask 
thyself,  'Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?' 
else  hadst  thou  watched  more  closely  o'er 
thy  actions,  which  now  detain  thee  in 
this  drear  abode." 

"Enough!"  he  cried;  "we  know  that 
all  is  justice  here.  But  once  again,  0 
thou  ray  friend!  When  first  I  entered 
this  bitter  prison,  there  came  to  me  at 
intervals  such  cooling  breezes  on  my 
aching  head  as  made  my  heavy  heart 
rejoice;  but  now  since  what  in  point  of 
pain  hath  seemed  so  many  weary  ages, 
but  which  in  time  is  but  a  little  while, 
they  have  ceased.  Whence  came  they, 
and  wherefore  have  they  ceased?" 

"Those  sweet  refreshments  which  thy 
heart  recalls  were  the  prayers  and  tears 
of  earthly  friends,  who  sadly  missed  thee 
for  a  little  while;  but  time  hath  eased 
their  sorrow,  and  worldly  cares  have  dried 
the  wells  of  sympathy.  Naught  but  thy 
epitaph  remains  to  tell  inquiring  man  that 
thou  hadst  ever  been." 

The  aged  one  replied: 

"  Ever  and  anon  I  see  the  cooling 
shower  falling  on  some  around  me.   Why? " 

"Come  with  me,"  said  the  Angel.  "For 
thy  satisfaction,  and  that  the  wisdom  of 
God  be  revealed  to  thee,  thou  shalt  return 
for  a  while  to  the  scene  of  thy  earthly 
habitation;  'tis  the  anniversary  of  thy 
passing  from  it." 

With  speedy  wings  they  came  unto  the 
little  churchyard,  where  his  earthly  frame 
was  laid.  It  was  nearly  time  for  Mass, 
and  a  motley  crowd  leisurely  wended  its 
way  through  the  rows  of  glistening  stones 
that  marked  the  resting-place  of  those  they 
knew  in  life.  Here  was  the  spot  to  which 
lie   must  return   on  resurrection  day,   to 


claim  again  his  body,  and  the  suffering 
soul  rested  on  the  sunken  grave,  which 
plainly  showed  that  he  was  forgotten. 
Weeds  were  suffered  to  usurp  the  place 
of  flowers  planted  there  by  affection  long 
since  cooled;  and  the  monument,  with 
its  legend  of  sorrow,  tottered  toward  the 
sunken  mound,  as  if  eager  to  hide  the 
shame  of  neglect  from  the  passing  gaze. 
A  twinge  of  memory  returned  to  the  aged 
soul.  How  like  the  graves  of  his  own 
parents!  Worldly  cares  had  caused  him 
to  neglect  them  from  year  to  year,  even 
as  his  children  now  repaid  him. 

But  the  people  were  passing  on, — the 
young  with  care-free  looks  and  happy, 
jesting  talk,  unmindful  of  the  future; 
the  middle-aged  with  serious  mien;  and 
the  aged  ones  with  tottering  steps,  their 
fading  eyes  picking  out  the  spot  where 
they  should  soon  be  resting.  But,  oh,  how 
few  of  those  who  passed  cast  even  a  look 
at  the  graves  around  them!  Their  eyes 
were  all  for  living  friends;  and  looks  of 
pleasure,  love,  envy,  and  even  hate, 
flashed  therein.  How  few  indeed  turned 
their  thoughts  to  Heaven  that  those  souls 
departed  might  be  released! 

A  group  of  happy,  laughing  young  folks 
came  swinging  by,  and  one  youth  full  of 
life  and  fun,  noting  the  leaning  stone, 
remarked : 

"  If  that  tombstone  keeps  on  going  the 
way  it's  leaning,  the  poor  fellow  under  it 
will  have  a  heavy  load  upon  him  when 
Gabriel  blows  his  trumpet." 

This  was  met  with  laughter  from  the 
others;  and  as  the  saddened  soul  looked 
mournfully  after  the  careless  group,  he 
thought  how  bitterly  they  would  repent 
their  thoughtless  gaiety;  while  another 
twinge  of  memory  reminded  him  that  in 
his  youthful  days  he,  too,  had  thought 
it  smart  to  make  some  such  remarks. 

Now  approached  a  tottering  couple, 
and  as  they  came  nearer,  the  visiting 
soul  recognized  in  them  old  ncighbra 
who  had  lived  with  him  for  many  years 
cheering  each  other  in  adversity,  helping 
each     other     in     want;     but    death     had 
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shattered  their  loving  bonds;  and  now, 
coming  nearer,  he  heard  the  old  man  say ; 

"It's  a  wonder  that  Richard's  children 
don't  fix  up  his  grave."  And,  parting 
the  weeds,  the  aged  friend  put  on  his 
glasses,  and,  reading  the  date  of  burial, 
announced  in  the  quavering  voice  of  age: 

"Mary,  just  think!  'Tis  twenty  years 
ago  to-day  since  we  saw  the  last  of  our 
old  friend!" 

"  Twenty  years ! "  echoed  his  feeble  wife. 
"My,  how  time  does  fly!  It  seems  but 
yesterday!"    And   they  passed  slowly  on. 

Hurt  and  grieved  by  this  cold  indif- 
ference of  friends  who  in  life  would  have 
rendered  any  service,  the  unseen  soul 
stretched  out  beseeching  arms,  and  cried: 
"  Have  pity  on  me,  have  pity  on  me,  at 
least  you,  my  friends!"  But  his  voice 
was  not  for  human  ears,  and  only  the 
gentle  breezes  sighing  through  the  trees, 
answered  him. 

The  pitying  Angel  smiled  sadly  at  the 
disappointed  soul,  and,  touching  the  chords 
of  Memory  again,  brought  back  to  mind 
scenes  like  this,  where  he  had  passed 
through  the  cemetery  with  a  glance  here 
and  an  observation  there,  and  never  a 
prayer  for  those  whose  names  he  read. 
And  he  bowed  his  head  in  recognition  of 
the  justice  of  his  punishment. 

Coming  slowly  along,  a  sad-faced  widow 
looked  kindly  at  the  old  grave,  and  softly 
breathed  a  prayer  for  the  repose  of  him 
who  rested  there.  She  had  buried  all  she 
loved  on  earth;  but  from  the  tiny  babe 
of  long  ago,  who  scarce  had  opened 
wondering  eyes,  to  the  strong  and  faithful 
husband  but  recently  removed,  her  prayers 
went  out  to  all  in  loving  remembrance; 
always  ending  with  a  petition  for  the 
poor,  unknown,  and  long-forgotten  souls. 
Her  attending  angel  joyfully  bore  the 
sweet  petition  up  to  the  Throne,  and  even 
as  she  passed  the  thankful  souls  felt  a 
wave  of  delight  sweep  over  them  as  a 
foretaste  of  Paradise.  Fervently  they 
prayed  for  her,  and  as  she  went  into 
the  church,  her  soul  was  filled  with  the 
'peace   which    surpasseth    understanding,' 


Eagerly  hurrying,  that  they  might  not 
be  late,  came  a  little  boy  and  girl,  but 
pausing  at  the  dilapidated  grave,  the 
girl  said: 

"  Mamma  says  we  must  not  forget  to 
pray  for  the  poor  souls  in  purgatory." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  boy.  "And  dear 
grandma  used  to  offer  a  prayer  for  them 
whenever  she  passed  a  graveyard;  and 
she  used  to  say  that  if  we  did  not  forget 
them,  they  would  not  forget  us." 

Kneeling  do*-n  on  the  waving  grass, 
they  lifted  up  their  pure,  young  hearts; 
and  as  the  lisping  words  fell  from  their 
innocent  lips,  the  soul  saw  angels  taking 
them  aloft  on  golden  salvers,  and  laying 
them  at  the  feet  of  Him  who  loves  His 
creatures.  And  now  all  heaven  asked  that 
He  would  hear  them,  but  it  was,  needless; 
for  already  the  Sovereign  Good  had 
listened  with  willing  ear,  and,  stretching 
forth  His  hand,  unloosed  the  floodgates 
of  His  mercy.  Joy  pulsed  through  all  the 
dreary  zone  of  suffering,  and  tarnished 
robes  took  on  an  added  whiteness;  some 
that  were  waiting  for  the  final  purge  now 
felt  the  happy  moment  come,  as  the 
pearly  gates  swung  open  and  messengers 
announced  that  they  were  free. 

The  bell  rang  for  Mass,  and  the  soul  said : 

"Let  us  go  in;  perchance  my  children 
may  even  now  be  offering  up  this  Sacrifice 
for  me." 

Again,  with  saddened  look,  the  Angel 
obeyed;  but,  though  they  glanced  all 
through  the  sacred  edifice,  no  children 
met  his  gaze,  and  turning  round  he  asked : 

"  My  children  are  yet  living,  wherefore 
are  they  not  present  here?" 

The  Angel  pointed  to  his  spotted  robe, 
and  answered: 

"In  that  thou  hast  failed  to  ground  in 
thy  children  that  lively  faith  which  braves 
all  pain  and  suffering,  for  the  Sake  of 
Him  who  suffered  for  you,  all  these  spots 
are  present;  for  in  thy  solicitude  for 
bodily  health  thou  didst  permit  them  to 
stay  away  from  the  Adorable  Sacrifice  on 
slight  pretexts;  so  growing  up  with  that 
disregard,  they  even  now  are  fast  at  home. 
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for  reasons  that  more  zealous  souls  would 
think  insufficient." 

The  solemn  moment  of  the  Mass  had 
come,  and  as  the  tinkling  bell  called 
wandering  thoughts  to  note  the  coming 
of  the  Saving  Victim,  the  Angel  j(nncd  the 
countless  multitude  of  them  that  came 
from  heaven  to  attend  Him,  and  covering 
their  shining  faces  with  their  golden  wings, 
fell  down  in  adoration.  He  came  with 
love,  and  in  His  outstretched  hands  were 
stores  of  graces  and  blessings,  to  be  im- 
parted to  those  whose  hearts  were  open 
to  receive  Him. 

The  soul  thus  thought  within  himself: 
"  Oh!  that  I  were  once  more  in  my  human 
form  to  entertain  this  royal  Visitor!  How 
happy  must  they  be  who  are  present 
here!"  And,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  the  holy 
envy  in  them  gave  place  to  indignant 
wonder  and  amazement.  For,  lo!  the 
Master  went  from  heart  to  heart;  but  in 
most  of  them,  as  in  Bethlehem  of  old, 
there  was  no  room  for  Him,  and  only  a 
few  gave  Him  resting-place.  Some  on 
beads  of  gold  and  ivory  were  telling  off 
at  rapii  raLj  a  jargon  of  unheeded  words, 
and  heard  not  the  gentle  knocking  at 
their  hearts;  some,  with  eye  intent  on 
printed  page,  saw  not  the  coming  of  the 
kingly  One  and  suffered  Him  to  pass. 
The  amazed  and  anguished  soul  groaned 
in  spirit  at  the  sight;  but  Memory  returned 
to  show  the  years  when  he  had  let  the 
blessed  moment  pass,  nor  opened  up  his 
heart  that  graces  might  flow  in. 

The  Mass  was  over  and  the  Angel  asked : 

"Shall  we  go  to  thy  children's  homes, 
that  thou  mayst  learn  more?" 

But  the  weary  soul  made  answer: 

"Nay,  'tis  useless;  my  soul  is  even 
now  weighed  down  with  sorrow  at  sight 
of  these  many  wasted  opportunities  which 
our  human  kindred  show.    Let  us  return." 

And,  going  out,  they  came  upon  a 
grave  kept  green  and  fresh  through  many 
years  by  grateful  hearts.  The  soul  drew 
lear,  and  read  upon  the  stone  a  name  of 
one  he  knew  in  life, — a  poor  but  pious 
sjuI,  whom  worldly  wisdom  fixed  upon  as 


in  a  station  far  beneath  his  own.  Then 
asked  he:  "Why  does  this  little,  grave 
keep  so  fair?" 

"On  earth  you  knew  this  soul,"  the 
Angel  said,  "but  thought  yourself  above 
her.  Now  hark,  and  see  how  Justice 
worketh.  The  poor  she  loved:  they  were 
her  friends  (as  they  are  also  God's) ;  and 
all  her  thoughts,  her  words,  and  deeds 
were  used  to  their  advantage.  She  scat- 
tered sunshine  through  their  sordid  lives; 
she  smoothed  the  wrinkled  brow  in  death; 
but,  best  of  all,  she  sent  her  charity 
beyond  the  grave,  remembering  them  in 
prayer.  She  died,  and  standing  at  the 
threshold  of  the  dreadful  judgment  hall, 
the  Recording  Angel  said  to  her :  '  Here 
are  the  fruits  of  thy  pilgrimage;  spread 
open  thy  robe,  and,  taking  them,  lay 
them  at  the  feet  of  thy  Judge.'  And  he 
put  into  her  arms  a  load  of  sweetly- 
smelling  flowers  called  Charity.  Going  in, 
she  laid  them  at  Hi:^  nail-pierced  feet; 
and,  lo!  the  robe  which  carried  them  shone 
white  and  spotless,  such  cleansing  power 
had   those  fragrant  blooms." 

They  sped  along  in  silence.  Then  the 
chastened  soul  turned  to  his  guide  and 
said:  "O  good  friend!  I  thank  thee  for 
this  earthly  visit.  The  lesson  thou  wouldst 
teach  me  stands  out  clear:  that  in  my 
busy  life  there  was  small  room  for  charity." 

The  Angel  bent  his  stately  head  in  reply. 

"The  value  of  the  good  thou  shouldst 
have  done  on  earth  and  didst  not  must  be 
atoned  for  here,  even  as  the  sins  thou  didst 
accumulate;  know,  sad  soul,  hadst  thou 
but  filled  thy  years  with  charity — kind 
deeds  to  those  who  could  not  help  them- 
selves,— thy  days  of  penance  would  have 
fled   like   clouds   across   a   summer   sky." 

Again  within  the  flame  the  saddened 
soul  now  lay,  and  even  as  they  entered 
some  one  on  earth  had  stormed  the  citadel 
of  Heaven's  mercy,  and  a  flood  of  delight 
swept  over  all  those  waiting  souls.  With 
grateful  hearts,  they  joined  in  an  earnest 
supplication: 

"O  God,  be  merciful  to  those  on  earth 
wlio  show  sweet  charity  to  us!" 
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An  Untrue  "Truism,' 


IT  is  of  no  consequence  what  a  man 
believes  or  doesn't  believe;  the  only 
thing  that  matters  is  what  he  does." 
Although  the  falsity  of  this  statement 
has  been  shown  a  thousand  times,  it  is 
still  repeated,  and  seems  likely  to  attain 
a  new  vogue  as  a  result  of  the  "Free 
Thought"  notions  now  so  widely  prop- 
agated by  the  secular  press  and  the 
sectarian  pulpit.  Hardly  a  week  passes 
that  some  editor  or  preacher  does  not 
reiterate  the  false  principle  expressed  in 
the  proposition  quoted.  It  is  gratifying, 
therefore,  to  find  a  fresh  refutation  of  it 
by  so  able  a  writer  as  Mr.  Arthur  Machen 
in  a  journal  of  such  high  standing  as 
the  London  Academy.  His  article,  entitled 
"Belief  and  Conduct,"  was  suggested  by 
the  following  passage  in  a  recent  book 
which  need  not  here  be  named: 

•'A  tramp  has  murdered  a  child  uii  the  high- 
way, robbed  her  of  a  few  coppers,  and  thrown 
her  body  into  a  ditch.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  tramp  could  not  help  doing  that?  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  he  is  not  to  blame?  Do 
you  mean  to  say  he  is  not  to  be  punished?"  — 
"Yes,  I  say  all  those  things." 

No  fear  need  be  entertained  that  any 
number  of  writers  holding  like  convic- 
tions will  ever  succeed  in  altering  existing 
laws  to  such  an  extent  as  to  secure  im- 
munity for  rapists  and  murderers;  how- 
ever, there  is  ground  for  apprehension 
that  the  advocacy  of  the  Free  Thought 
principles  may  foster  the  mawkish  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  criminals,  now  so  prev- 
alent, and  lessen  the  horror  which  crime 
should  inspire.  Nothing  could  be  more 
false  or  absurd  than  the  saying,  regarded 
by  many  persons  as  axiomatic,  that 
beliefs  are  of  no  consequence.  The  falsity 
must  be  plain  to  every  well-instructed 
Catholic;  Mr.  Machen  thus  points  out 
the  absurdity: 

If  we  accept  the  "belief  of  no  consetpience, 
action  of  every  consequence"  ruliuR  in  its 
entirety,  we  can  not  helj)  inquiring  as  to  what 
are   \\ye    so^irpes  of    action;     we    are    forced    by 


our  very  nature  to  ask:  "Why  does  A  do  this, 
and  15  do  that?"  When  we  say  that  a"  wan 
does  so  and  so,  we  at  ouce  lay  ourselves  0|)en 
to  the  question.  Why  does  he  do  so  and  so? 
It  is  not  to  be  avoided.  And  the  answer  will 
have  to  be  that  ho  does  this  and  not  that 
because  he  believes  that  this  and  not  that  will 
be  the  more  pleasurable  or  more  benclicial  or 
more  ri.:;hteous.  The  nature  of  the  reason  does 
liot  matter  to  the  argument;  the  poi  it  is  that 
there  must  be  a  reason.  Or  if  theie  is  a  man  who 
acts  without  any  reason,  we  say  that  such  an 
one  is  "irrational":  we  put  him  out  of  court, 
we  class  him  somewhere  below  thistledown  and 
autumn   leaves.  .  .  . 

Putting    the    lunatic    asylum    on     one     side, 
then,   every   action   proceeds  from   a   reason   or 
sat    of  reasons  —  otherwise    beliefs.      "I    notice 
you   don't   speak   to   A,"   one   man  will  say    to 
nnothfr;    "why  not?" — "Because  I  believe  him 
to    be    a    treacherous    scoundrel,    a    Papist    in 
disguise,    a    Mormon    missionary."      Again,    the 
reason    does    not    matter;     but    there    must    be 
some   reason,   some   belief   on   which   the  action 
or  avoidance   of   action   is   founded.     And    this 
being  so,  how  can  it  possibly  be  true  that  what 
a    man    believes    does   not    matter?     Note    that 
beliefs  vary  in  nature;    you  may  say:    "I  don't 
care    to    associate    with    the    fellow    because    I 
saw   him  cheat  at   cards,   and   happen   to   have 
read   his  conviction  for  a   peculiarly   detestable 
crime."     There   you   have   a   belief   founded   on 
logical    process.      Or    your    wife    may    say:     "I 
don't  Hke  him  because  I  hate  the  sight  of  him," 
which  is  an  intuitive  process.    But  in  either  case- 
there    is    mental    conviction,    or    belief,    as    the: 
antecedent    to    action.     You    may    be    right   in: 
■your  belief  or  wrong  in  your  belief;    it  may  be- 
logical,     or    superlogical,     or    infralogical;      but 
belief  of  some   kind   or  another   there   must   be 
before  you   cross    the    room,    or   light    the    fire,, 
or  knock  a  man  down;    and  this  being  the  case,, 
it  is  surely  the  height  of  absurdity  to  say  that 
■while  deeds  matter,  beliefs  do  not  matter. 

It  may  be  objected  that  it  is  mere 
theoretical  belief  that  is  of  no  consequence; 
but,  as  Mr.  Machen  remarks,  no  such  line 
of  distinction  is  possible.  A  position  which 
is  apparently  pure  theor)'  may  at  any 
moment  resolve  itself  into  hard  practice. 
"The  French  Revolution  began  with  the 
most  abstract  and  remote  theories  about 
Nature  and  man, — resolutions,  as  it  were, 
in  vacuo;  and  these  pale,  benevolent 
abstractions  soon  translated  themselves 
into  red  scaffolds  and  red  battlefields  and^ 
action  in  its  actttest  forms." 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


In  a  communication  to  the  Atheri<Eiim 
(July  8),  Dr.  W.  M.  Ramsay,  an  eminent 
English  archaeologist,  describes  a  tiny 
monumental  church  dating  from  the  tenth 
century,  discovered  last  year  in  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  in  the  cemetery  at  Seraiini, 
a  station  on  the  Anatolian  Railway,  about 
four  miles  north  of  Ladik,  the  ancient 
Laodicea.  Dr.  Ramsay  refers  to  this 
church  as  the  most  interesting  monument 
of  later  Byzantine  times  that  has  ever 
come  under  his  notice  in  the  central 
region  of  Asia  Minor.  Of  the  inscription 
on  the  lintel  above ";  the  door  (a  recent 
vi,sit  to  the  cemetery  resulted  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  text)  he  writes: 

The  letters  are  rudely  en^^raved  and  vary 
much  in  size.  In  the  names  of  the  emperors 
Ihe  letters  are  much  larger  than  in  the  earlier 
lines.  The  first  line  is  much  mutilated,  but 
parts  of  many  letters  remain,  and  no  doubt 
exists  regarding  the  text,  except  as  to  the 
completion  of  the  title  b/.4.  The  church  can 
only  have  been  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mother 
of  God,  as  there  is  not  room  for  the  name  of 
a  woman  saint.  The  forms  are  the  common 
late  Byzantine  type;  and  the  spelling  is  very 
bad:  ^kttJo-ttj  for  iKTiad-q,  i/iuiv  for  ■i]tiS)i',  &C.  There 
are  five  lines,  which  I  mark  by  numbers: — 
(i)  iKT-rjiTTri  [6  va]6s  ttjs  IB{€o)t6kov  ?]  Srjd,  xImpY*^  '^^ 
kSttov  toO  SLa{Kovov  ?)  (2)  'A/caK7}ou  k^  lld^Xov  r/s  tt)v 
(TtpayTjv  BdpSa  <i>ajKa,  (3)  6  ^v  'A^?J5o,  ^tttj  Baffi;  X^os 
(Sa(T7]-  (4)  -X^ou  K^  KofTTavT'^vov.  (5)  ei/[x]fO"^€  uir^p  v/xijjv. 

The  church  of  the  [Mother  of  God?]  at 
Abedos  was  constructed  by  the  hand  and  toil 
of  the"  [deacon?]  Acacius  and  Paulus  at  the 
defeat  of  Bardas  Phokas  in  the  reign  of  Basil 
and  Constantine.    Pray  for  us. 

A  facsimile  of  this  inscription,  with 
a  proper  commentary,  will  shortly  be 
published. 


Recent  numbers  of  the  Echo  (Mission 
of  Eastern  Chan-Tong,  China),  contain 
interesting  items  regarding  the  plague 
that  lately  infested  Chefoo.  Our  con- 
temporary was  not  much  impressed  by 
the  self-sacrificing  spirit — or  lack  of  it — 
shown  by  non-Catholic  clergymen.  "  We 
do  not  know  the  spiritual  or  mental  state 


of  Chefoo's  Protestant  ministers  during 
the  plague;  but  'tis  certain  that  they 
were  not  met  on  the  streets  carrying 
religious  succor  to  the  stricken  or  return- 
ing from  the  task  of  aiding  the  dying 
members  of  their  flocks  to  appear  before 
God.  One  of  them,  we  know,  recom- 
mended the  reading  of  Psalm  xc.  One's 
wife  and  children,  you  see,  must  be  con- 
sidered." A  pleasanter  item  tells  of  a 
request  from  the  English  Consul,  addressed 
to  Bishop  Schang,  for  permission  to  place 
a  cross  and  crown  on  the  graves  of  the 
two  Sisters  who  died  while  attending 
the  victims  of  the  plague.  The  permission 
was,  of  course,  accorded;  and  the  Consul 
(an  Anglican)  with  his  wife  and  a  number 
of  ladies  deposited  their  tributes  on  the 
last  resting-place  of  the  devoted  religious. 
The  cross  bore  the  inscription;  "To  the 
memory  of  Sister  Marie  Marcelle  and  Sister 
Marie  de  la  Salette.  In  profound  admira- 
tion and  regret  for  their  noble  and  heroic 
deaths."  On  the  crown  was  inscribed: 
"In  loving  memory  of  the  Sisters  who 
nobly  sacrificed  their  lives  during  the 
plague." 


Persons  interested  in  social  problems, 
charity  workers  in  particular,  could  find 
in  "Twenty  Years  at  Hull-House,"  by 
Jane  Addams,  many  valuable  hints  as 
to  the  right  spirit  in  which  to  prosecute 
their  labors  and  concerning  certain  errors 
to  be  avoided  while  endeavoring  to 
ameliorate  the  wTongs  of  the  social  order. 
One  experience  which  Miss  Addams 
relates  conveys  almost  as  many  lessons 
as  it  contains  dramatic  situations.  It 
occurred  while  she  was  still  a  novice  in 
charity  work: 

I  recall  the  dying  hour  of  one  old  Scotchwoman 
whose  long  struggle  to  keep  "respectable"  had 
so  embittered  her  that  her  last  words  were 
gibes  and  taunts  for  those  who  were  trying  to 
minister  to  her.  "So  you  came  in  yourself 
this  morning,  did  you?  You  only  sent  things 
yesterday.  I  gness  you  knew  when  the  doctor 
was  coming.  Don't  ti7  to  warm  my  feet  with 
anything  but  that  old  jacket  that  I've  got 
there;    it  belonged  to  my  lioy  who  was  drowned 
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at   sea   nigh   thirty   years  ago,   but   it's   warmer 

yet  with  human  feelings  than  any  of  your  d 

charity  hot-water  bottles!"  Suddenly  the  harsh, 
gasping  voice  was  stilled  in  death,  and  1  awaited 
the  doctor's  coming,  shaken  and  horrified. 

Near  the  close  of  her  interesting  book 
Miss  Addams  writes: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  residents  in  a  Settle- 
ment too  often  move  toward  their  ends  "  with 
hurried  and  ignoble  gait,"  putting  forth  thorns 
in  their  eagerness  to  bear  grapes.  It  is  always 
easy  for  those  in  pursuit  of  ends  which  they 
consider  of  overwhelming  importance  to  become 
themselves  thin  and  impoverished  in  spirit 
and  temper;  to  develop  gradually  a  dark, 
mistaken  eagerness  alternating  with  fatigue, 
which  supersedes  the  "great  and  gracious  ways" 
so  much   more  con;.,'ruous  with  worthy  aims. 

The  absence  of  "great  and  gracious 
wrays"  among  charity  workers  causes 
many  "practical"  persons  to  question 
the  usefulness  of  much  so-called  Settle- 
ment endeavor,  and  many  of  those  in 
whose  behalf  it  is  supposed  to  be  prose- 
cuted to  oppose  it  "tooth  and  nail."  The 
poor  are  generally  very  sensitive,  and 
sometimes  very  proud. 


What  our  Holy  Name  Societies  are 
doing  in  daily  life,  some  literary  censors 
are  attempting  in  the  world  of  fiction. 
Says  the  Bookman: 

We  think  it  is  about  time  to  say  something 
in  advice  and  warning  against  the  growing  use  of 
profanity  by  ambitious  writers  of  fiction.  From 
editors  and  publishers  everywhere  we  are  hearing 
the  same  story.  We  like  to  think  that  in  actual 
life  the  use  of  strong  language  is  on  the  wane; 
that  the  man  addicted  to  it  is  regarded  not 
only  as  a  violator  of  good  taste  but  as  a  bore. 
Yet  in  the  vast  amount  uf  fiction  that  is  proffered 
to  :na{,a7.ines  and  publishing  houses,  he  seems 
to  be  at  his  apogee.  Apparently  there  are  a 
great  many  persons  of  literary  aspirations  who 
think  that  to  write  a  Rex  Hcjch  style  of  story 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  be  snlTiciently  lavish 
with  highly  colored  oaths.  A  delicate,  mature 
gentle^.onlan,  with  whose  personality  it  v.ould 
he  quite  impossible  to  associate  the  idea  of  pro- 
fanity in  any  form,  will  bring  in  a  manuscript, 
and  in  every  paragraph  will  be  found  a  grand 
juron.  Heroes  in  this  sort  of  fiction  invariably 
preface  their  protestations  of  affeotion  with  an 
oath.  .  .  .  .Vow,  against  this  sort  of  thing  we 
have  every   right  to  protest  on   the  grounds  of 


good  manners  and  <leccncy  We  shall,  hoivever, 
confine  ourselves  to  the  jjurely  literary  aspect 
of  the  case.  The  profuse  use  of  profanity  is 
not  merely  inartistic:  it  stamps  unmistakably 
the  beginner  and   the  inLfTcotual   workman. 

That  profanity  is  inartistic  is  not,  of 
course,  the  strongest  reason  for  its  con- 
demnation, but  it  is  likely  to  have  most 
weight  with  the  majority  of  offending 
fictionists.  So  we  welcome  the  Bookman's 
veto  on  the  too  frequent  oath  in  our 
"best  sellers." 

How  inveterate  Protestant  prejudice 
sometimes  is!  Alexander  Macmillan,  the 
great  publisher,  in  a  letter  printed  in 
his  biography  deprecated  his  personal 
sense  of  prayerful  relationship  with  the 
dead,  for  fear  it  might  be  "Popish."  But 
he  admitted  that  he  was  no  logician. 
Though  disclaiming  belief  in  a  "red 
metropolis  of  mysery,"  Mr.  Stephen 
Phillips,  the  author  of  "The  New  Inferno" 
(John  Lane,  publisher)  realizes  that  sin 
scars  too  deeply  for  the  soul  to  be  free 
the  moment  it  is  separated  from  the  body, 
and  that  years  of  expiation  must  pass 
before  "spirits  enchained  to  memories 
of  the  ilesh"  can  shake  off  their  bonds. 
The  most  effective  passage  in  Mr.  Phillips' 
poem,  by  the  way,  is  the  picture  of  Napo- 
leon, surrounded  by  his  marshals  and 
veterans,  imprisoned  in  a  world  of  ice 
created  by  the  ambitious  dreams  from 
which  he  can  not  yet  free  himself,  where 
no  flower  or  dew  can  be  except  for  the  few 
moments  when  a  thought  of  Josephine 
crosses  his  mind. 


Writing  of  a  recently  published  cata- 
logue of  Catholic  books,  or  books  by 
Catholic  authors,  America  sounds  a  note 
of  warning  —  one  often  struck  by  our- 
selves—  as  to  the  danger  of  indiscrimi- 
nately including  in  such  lists  all  the  works, 
even  of  Catholics: 

There  have  been  books  written  by  Catholics 
Vthich  were  better  buried  in  oblivion.  Un- 
fortunately, some  of  these  are  to  be  found  in 
the  catalogue  wp  refer  to.  For  over  twenty 
years  Dryden  degraded  his  genius  by  pandering 
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in  his  dramas  to  the  coarse,  the  vulgar,  and  the 
obscene.  Yet  these  dramas  are  set  forth  for 
the  Catholic  youth  and  the  Catholic  maiden  to 
read!  The  title  of  some  of  them  should  sound 
a  note  of  warning.  .  .  .  Then  take  our  friend 
Chaucer.  Some  of  his  tales  are  far  from  being 
unobjectionalile.  Are  Catholics,  and  especially 
the  young,  to  read  and  find  out  for  themselves? 
Several  complete  editions  are  set  down  in  the 
printed  list.  A  note  to  one  edition  says  that 
the  impurities  have  been  expunged.  There  are 
some  editions  in  this  printed  list  in  which 
the  objectionable  stories  are  reproduced  in 
toto.  Then,  too,  the  works  of  Chaucer  bristle 
with  difficulties;  there  are  minor  difficulties 
of  the  text,  and  the  greater  ones  in  the  under- 
standing of  Catholic  usages  und  Catholic  ritual. 
Is  no  word  of  warning  to  be  addressed  to  the 
unsuspecting  student  or  reader  who  takes  up 
the  standard  Protestant  commentaries?  Skeat, 
for  example,  undoubtedly  ranks  high  as  an 
etymologist,  hut  his  religious  bias  and  his 
ignorance  of  Catholic  customs  play  havoc  at 
times  with  the  interpretation  and  illustration 
of    the    text. 

The  point  is  eminently  well  taken.  Com- 
pilers of  catalogues  of  Catholic  books — 
catalogues  intended  for  general  circula- 
tion —  should  see  to  it  that  their  lists 
include  no  works  likely  to  prove  mental 
and  moral  poison  rather  than  intellectual 
and  spiritual  sustenance. 


It  is  a  safe  prediction  that  at  some 
future  time  Gen.  Lee  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  will  be  universally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  America, — 
ranked  with  Washington  and  Lincoln.  In 
minor  respects,  Lee  was  more  like  the 
former  than  the  latter;  but  in  the  qual- 
ities that  constitute  greatness  he  closely 
resembled  both.  Of  his  military  genius 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  his  public  career  and  private 
life  shows  that  he  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  all  of  the  traits  and  capabilities 
so  much  admired  in  the  Father  of  his 
Country  and  the  Savior  of  the  Republic. 
The  qualities  that  outstand  in  the  general 
estimate  of  the  character  of  these  two 
great  men  are  dcvotedness,  integrity,  forti- 
tude, and  magnanimity.  Lee  was  remark- 
able for  all  of  these.  In  a  recent  letter  to 
the  New  York  Sun  a  Confederate  recalls 


that  some  time  after  the  war  a  home  in 
Richmond  was  offered  to  General  Lee.  He 
declined  it,  saying:  "Let  it  be  for  the 
crippled  soldiers."  While  getting  $1500 
a  year  as  president  of  Washington  Col- 
lege, a  salary  of  $20,000  a  year  as  head 
of  a  life  insurance  company  was  offered 
him.  The  gentlemen  who  urged  him  to 
accept  the  post  said:  "General,  you  won't 
have  a  thing  to  do;  as  all  that  we  want  is 
your  name."  Lee  replied:  "If  my  name 
is  so  valuable,  don't  you  think  I  had 
better  take  great  care  of  it?"  He  refused 
the  oflSce. 

-  —  *  •  » 

The  closing  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Eucharistic  Congress  at 
Madrid  was  made  notable  by  two  espe- 
cially important  addresses.  One  was  that 
of  Father  Calpena,  the  first  of  Spanish 
pulpit  orators,  who  said  in  conclusion: 
"When  from  sordid  motives  people  repre- 
sent Spain  to  the  world  as  a  nation  losing 
its  faith,  asking  for  anti-Christian  reforms 
in  its  codes,  and  as  an  enemy  of  the 
religious  Orders  and  of  the  Holy  See, 
say  that  is  not  Spain.  You  here  present 
have  seen  Spain  as  she  truly  is;  for  the 
true  Spain  is  Spain  Catholic,  Spain  the 
faithful,  Spain  of  the  Eucharist." 

The  second  address  was  that  of  King 
Alfonso  himself,  who  with  his  Queen 
attended  the  brilliant  closing  function. 
We  give  it  in  its  entirety: 

Your  Eminence,  when  the  labors  of  this  ast^em- 
bly  were  inaugurated  I  sent  the  Infante  Don 
Carlos  to  represent  me,  and  I  charged  him  to 
express  to  you  the  feelings  which  the  Queen 
and  I  felt  on  =0  solemn  an  occasion.  To-day, 
when  your  labors  are  almost  completed,  we 
have  come  in  person  to  tell  you  with  what 
pleasure  we  have  followed  them'  and  how  gladly 
our  hearts  have  seen  these  representatives  of 
nations  here  met  together,  varying  in  their 
history,  their  speech,  and  their  customs,  but 
all  welded  together  in  one  flock  by  their  love 
of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist. 
Sublime  power  of  faith  and  love! 

We  have  come,  gentlemen,  to  tell  you  who 
are  present  from  other  nations  that  if,  on  your 
arrival,  we  wished  you  a  hearty  welcome  and 
a  pleasant  stay  among  us,  now,  on  giving  you 
our    parting  greeting  and   our   thanks  for    your 
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presence  here,  We  hex  thai  on  returning  to 
yonr  homes  you  will  not  forget  our  Iioloved 
Spain;  that  you  will  speak  of  her  to  your  com- 
patriots, and  that  you  will  describe  her  as 
you  have  seen  her — faithful,  aflable,  and  liospit- 
nhlc,  not  rou^h  and  di'.dainful  as  our  enemies 
describe  her. 

Lastly,  your  Eminence,  our  final  greeting 
must  be  for  the  representative  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  the  Ihiiversa!  Shepherd  of  the  Cath- 
olic people.  Tell  his  Holiness  that  both  the 
Queen  and  myself  desire  him  uianj-  long  years 
of  life,  that  he  may  continue  the  indefatigable 
apostle  of  the  love  of  Christ  in  the  Mlessed 
Sacrament;  and  that,  while  giving  testimony  ■ 
of  our  filial  and  respectful  affection  for  him, 
\vc  implore  his  Apostglic  Benediction  for  our- 
selves, our  family,  for  Spain,  and  f(>r  all  the 
nations  here  represented. 

*** 
Apropos     of     his     Spanish     Majesty's 
absence    from   one   great   function   of   the 
Congress    an    English    exchange    supplies 
this  interesting  explanation; 

It  may  also  have  been  noticed  that  the  Kiu^ 
of  Spain  did  not  walk  in  the  procession.  Tiiis 
might  be  misinterpreted  by  those  unacquainted 
with  the  vivid  realization  by  the  Catholic 
Spaniaid  of  the  personality  of  Christ  in  the 
Blerserl  l'"ucharist.  "His  Divine  Majesty"  was 
about  to  visit  the  royal  palace  as  a  Guest,  to 
be  raised  in  Benediction  from  the  royal  balcony. 
It  therefore  behoved  the  hosts  to  be  "at  home" 
to  receive  the  Divine  Visitor,  and  this  was  done 
with  lighted  candles  and  all  ceremony. 


From  the  paucity  of  the  information 
given  by  the  secular  press  about  the  Expo- 
sition in  the  Eternal  City,  we  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  success  of 
the  enterprise  was  not  particularly  note- 
worthy; so  we  are  not  surprised  to  read 
in  Rome: 

With  somethinj;  lil<e  a  flourish  of  trumjjets 
nealy  all  the  Roman  papers  announce  that 
dn'ii>;  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June  the 
movement  of  travellers  at  the  Roman  railway- 
station  was  represented  by  a  million  of  people. 
'1  he  inipre.^sion  meant  to  be  conveyed  is  that 
the  Exposition  his  so  far  been  a  wonderful 
Miccess.  But  figures  can  be  made  to  prove 
anythinjj,  and  this  famous  million  might  be 
made  to  look  curiously  small  if  subjected  to 
unalysis.  In  the  first  place  it  includes  not  oidy 
ttU  those  who  came  to  Rome  but  all  those 
who   left    it    during    the   quarter,     and    thus   it 


becomes  rather  less  than  half  a  million;  then 
it  includes  fand  tlot  once  but  twice)  every 
person  who  made  a  short  trip  from  Rome 
to  Frascati,  and  the  people  who  live  out  of 
Rome  but  come  here  every  day  for  their  busi- 
ness; finally,  it  includes  the  uniltitudes  who 
have  availed  tliemsehes  of  the  reduced  railway 
tickets  to  spend  a  day  or  two  in  the  Eternal 
City,  and  who  have  never  even  dreamed  of 
.noing  near  the  Piazza  d'Armi.  What  the  public 
would  really  like  to  know  is  how  many  persons 
visit  the  Exi)osition  every  day?  Although  that 
information  is  not  beinj;  supplied,  it  will  prob- 
ably lie  found  that  during  these  first  three 
months  the  Roman  Exposition  has  broken  all 
records — for  the  fewness  of  visitors.  A  little  later 
we  shall  be  told,  inevitably,  that  the  failure  is 
due  in  some  mysterious  way   to   the  clericaii. 

There  is  one  element  of  satisfaction  in 
reading  Rome.  We  know  that  at  least 
its  matter  is  written  and  printed  in  the 
city  whose  name  it  bears;  and  alas!  there 
is  no  assurance  that  dispatches  printed 
in  our  great  dailies  and  dated  "Rome" 
have  not  been  excogitated  in  New  York 
or  Chicago. 


The  London  correspondent  of  the 
Casket  states  in  a  recent  letter: 

It  is  understood  that  the  British  Government 
will  have  something  to  say  by  its  ambassador 
at  Lisbon  anent  the  proposals  whereby  the 
liberty  of  English  and  Irish  students  is  to  be 
curtailed.  They  have  been  told  that  they  must 
not  wear  ecclesiastical  dress  in  the  streets  or 
continue  to  use  the  Roman  collar.  It  is  quite 
time  our  Government  did  bestir  itself;  for 
every  other  Power  has  l>cen  in  negotiation  with 
Sefior  Machado,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
for  some  time  past  anent  the  property  and  privi- 
leges of  those  communities  of  n:onks  or  nuns  who 
own  this  or  that  country  as  their  birthplace. 

Without  undervaluing  the  influence  of 
"every  other  Power,"  it  is  permissible 
to  opine  that  when  the  British  Ambas- 
sador at  Lisbon  enters  a  formal  protest 
against  any  proposed  action  that  will 
hamper  the  personal  liberty  of  a  British 
subject,  the  Portuguese  authorities  will 
"take  notice"  with  an  alacrity  hardly 
excitable  by  any  other  foreign  representa- 
tive. Most  Continental  governments  have 
learned  by  experience  that  England  is  will- 
ing— and  able — to  protect  her  citizens. 


At  Seven  Years  Old. 

UY    liDWAKI)    F.   GARESCHfi,  S.  J. 

fOUI.D   little  Jesus  call  the  sun 
When  skies  were  dark  and  dreary, 
And  make  the  rain-clouds  flee,  and  run 

And  play  till  He  was  weary? 
If  we  were  playmates  now,  would  He 
Chase  oil  this  tiresome  rain  for  me? 

And  all  the  scary  little  birds 

That  won't  let  me  caress   them, 

Would  they  come  flocking  at  His  words 
And  chirp  for  Him  to  bless  them? 

My  mother  says  they  would;    from  me 

They  fly,  and  scold  me  from  the  tree. 

And  all  the  nicest  flowers  that  grow 
Too  high  for  me  to  take   them. 

They'd  bend  their  tallest  branches  low. 
If  Jesus  would  but  make   them. 

Oh,   what  a   pleasant   thing  'twould  be 

To  have  Him  here  to  play  with  me! 

But  mother  says  that  long  ago 
He's  grown  and  gone  to  heaven. 

I  s'pose  it  can't  be  helped, — but,  oh. 
If  He  were -only  seven. 

And  sometimes,  with  His  Mother,   He 

Could  come  from  heaven  and  play  with  me! 


The  Waif  of  Rainbow  Court. 


BY    M.AKY    V.    NIXON-ROULET. 
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V. — At  the  Lighthouse. 
I  HAT    are   you   doing,  sis?"  asked 
a  gruff  voice. 
Betty  started  and  drew  her  inquisitive 
little   nose   hastily   away   from    the   fence 
pickets,  as  she  replied  in  a  frightened  voice : 
"  I    ain't    doing    nothing    much,  —  only 
looking  at  things." 

"What  things?"  the  old  lighthouse- 
keeper  inquired,  as  he  looked  down  at 
the  little  atom  of  humanity. 


"Your  shells  and  the  flowers  and  the 
little  dog  and  you,"  said  Betty,  pluckily. 

She  was  terribly  afraid  of  the  big  man; 
but,  as  she  glanced  into  the  kindly  eyes 
which  suddenly  twinkled  in  the  weather- 
beaten  face,  she  grew  bolder.  The 
eyes  were  blue  as  the  sea  or  the  azure 
sky  above  it,  and  Betty  thought  that 
somehow  the  owner,  too,  must  be  very 
kind.  Life  in  Rainbow  Court  sharpened 
the  wits  and  made  perceptions  keen; 
and  little  Betty  felt  instinctively  that 
this  man,  despite  his  rough  tone,  was  not 
one  to  be  feared.  So  she  smiled  up  at 
him,  and  in  a  moment  he  smiled  back 
and  asked: 

"Well,  youngster,  what  do  you  think 
of  them  all?" 

"I  like  them,"  said  the  little  girl,— "I 
like  them  all,  especially  you." 

"You  don't  say  so!"  His  tone  was 
amused.  "That's  quite  a  compliment 
to  them  all,  especially  me.  Suppose  you 
come  in  and  see  us?" 

And  Betty  opened  the  little  white  gate, 
and  went  up  on  the  porch  which  ran  all 
the  way  round  the  lighthouse.  The  porch 
was  very  narrow, — just  wide  enough  for 
Richard  Grant  to  sit  upon  it  with  his 
chair  tilted  back  and  both  feet  on  the 
railing.  He  sat  smoking  a  big  pipe,  enjoy- 
ing a  rest;  and  beside  him  sat  Barkis, 
his  little  black-and-tan  terrier.  Barkis 
had  one  ear  up,  the  other  down,  with  that 
look  of  pleased  expectancy  worn  by  the 
dog  of  a  good  master,  at  peace  with 
the  world.  He  barked  lustily  at  Betty, — 
not  viciously,  however;  for  he  was  very 
friendly,  especially  so  to  little  girls".  For 
small  boys  he  always  preserved  a  dignified 
reticence  of  mien,  as  reserving  judgment. 
He  was  not  suspicious  of  human  nature 
in  general,  but  once  or  twice  in  his  short 
career  his  tail  had  suffered  indignities 
at    the    hands    of    unfriendly    youngsters. 
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This  had  caused  him  to  wait  advances 
until  a  reassuring  pat  or  a  friendly  glance 
had  informed  his  canine  instinct  that  the 
particular  boy  in  evidence  was  not  one 
who  carried  concealed  weapons  in  the 
shape  of  tin  cans. 

Betty  liked  dogs. 

"Come  here!"  she  said  to  Barkis,  and 
snapped  her  fingers  at  his  dogship.  He 
ran  to  her  and  made  friends  at  once. 

"Well,  I  never!"  said  Mr.  Grant.  "You 
and  Barkis  are  going  to  be  friends,  aren't 
you?  He  isn't  overfond  of  children,  as 
a  rule." 

"I  like  dogs  ever  so  much,"  answered 
Betty.  "  I  reckon  they  know  it.  We  used 
to  have  lots  of  them  running  round  our 
Court,  and  I  always  petted  them.  I  ain't 
seen  any  for  five  months,  and  I  get  kind 
of  lonesome  for  them." 

"  You  do,  do  you!"  The  old  man  looked 
at  her  in  a  pleased  way.  "  Did  you  feed 
them  too,  as  well  as  pet  them?" 

"Oh,  of  course!  When  I  had  anything 
to  share,  I'd  share  with  them;  but  I 
didn't  often  have  things  then.  Wish  I 
could  find  some  of  those  poor  hungry 
doggies  now,  when  I  have  plenty,"  and 
her  little  face  grew  wistful. 

"  What's  your  name,  anyway,  and  where 
do  you  come  from?"  asked  Mr.  Grant. 

So  quaint  a  little  specimen  of  humanity 
had  never  chanced  his  way-  before,  and 
the  child  interested  him  as  notjiing  had 
ever  done,  except,  perhaps,  Barkis. 

"My  name's  Betty,"  she  said, — "Betty 
Carter.    I'm  a  Cruelty  child." 
[-'V"A    Cruelty    child!     What    on    earth's 
that?"     The    man's    tone    was    surprised. 

"Don't  you  know?"  Betty's  tone  was 
equally  astonished.  "S.  P.  C.  C, — -those 
that  have  no  home  or  is  abused  and  gets 
taken  to  the  asylum." 

"Oh,  I  see!"  Mr.  Grant's  tone  was 
pitying  at  this  exposition  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
"Where  was  your  home?" 

"Last  one  was  in  Rainbow  Court," 
said  Betty,  in  her  matter-of-fact  way. 
"I've  lived  in  lots  of  places,  though.    We 


were  always  moving.  Must  be  nice  to 
stay  in  one  place  a  while  and  plant  flowers 
and  shells  and  things,  and  see  them  grow, 
like  you  do." 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment, and  said : 

"Shells  don't  grow  when  you  set  them 
on  the  ground,  child.  They  come  out  of 
the  sea,  down  there  on  the  beach.  You 
can  pick  up  any  amoimt  of  them  after 
the  tide  has  gone  out,"  he  answered. 

"Gracious!"  Poor  Betty  was  delighted. 
"  Well,  I  didn't  know  that.  I  only  came 
here  yesterday,  and  you  can't  find  out 
everything  in  a  day." 

"  No,  nor  in  a  year  nor  in  a  lifetime," 
said  the  old  man, — "not  everything  about 
the  sea,  at  any  rate.  If  you  live  in 
Rainbow  Court,  how  did  you  come  down 
here?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  live  in  the  Court  now!" 
said  Betty,  and  she  gave  a  little  sigh. 
"  My  uncle  died,  and  there  wasn't  any 
one  to  do  for  me,  and  I'm  under  age  to 
work  for  myself;  so  the  doctor  sent  me 
to  the  Home.  It's  really  nice  down  here. 
I  wish  I  was  going  to  stay." 

"Why  don't  you  stay?"  asked  her 
auditor.  Her  frank  chatter  amused  him, 
and  he  liked  to  draw  her  out. 

"  I  ain't  got  the  money.  Of  course  I 
never  have  any  myself,  and  there's  no 
one  to  pay  for  me." 

Betty  said  this  not  mournfully,  but  as 
one  simply  stating  a  fact,  and  as  if  to 
be  friendless  was  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  for  a  little  girl  of  her  age. 

"Yes,  the  Home  is  nice,"  she  repeated. 
"  We  have  plenty  to  eat,  and  a  warm 
place  to  sleep,  and  'treats'  once  in  a 
while,  so  they  tell  me,  and  lots  of  fresh 
air  down  here.  You've  got  a  queer  little 
house,  haven't  you?     Is  it  yours?" 

"Mine  as  long  as  I  want  it,"  he  replied. 

"You're  lucky.  Is  it  a  big  rent?"  asked 
the  practical  little  Arab  of  the  city. 

"  No  rent  at  all,"  he  said. 

"My,  you  are  lucky,  sure  enough!" 
exclaimed  the  child,  as  she  looked  around. 

It  was  a  queer  little  house,  not   at  all 
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like  what  Betty  had  imagined  a  Hghthouse 
would  be.  She  had  heard  the  teacher  at 
the  Home  tell  about  lighthouses,  and  had 
imagined  them  as  very  high  towers.  Mr. 
Grant's  square  little  house  had  a  porch 
and  green  shutters  to  the  windows,  while 
the  light  was  contained  within  the  tiny, 
eight-sided  cupola  which  rose  from  the 
centre  of  the  roof. 

"Is  that  knob  on  the  top  of  your  roof 
a  lighthouse  part?"  she  asked. 

"That's  where  the  light  is,"  said  the 
keeper.  "Would  you  like  to  see  it?  I'll 
take  you  up  when  I  light  the  light." 

"Oh,  yes!"  cried  Betty,  much  excited. 
"Will  you  really?  You  are  kind!"  Every 
short  red  curl  on  the  child's  head  was 
bobbing  with  excitement.  Her  hair  had 
grown  longer  since  she  came  to  the  Home, 
and  it  curled  all  over  her  head  in  rings, 
softening  up  the  outlines  of  her  thin  little 
face.  "  I've  been  crazy  to  see  that  light 
ever  since  I  knew  we  were  coming  to 
Wreck  Island.  Miss  Lester  told  us  a  nice 
story  about  a  lighthouse-keeper  saving  a 
ship,  and  his  own  wife  and  child  was  on 
it.    Where's  your  wife  and  child?" 

"Never  had  any,"  said  Mr.  Grant. 
"Barkis  is  the  only  child  I've  got." 

"He's  a  nice  one!"  laughed  Betty. 
"Why  do  you  call  him  Barkis?  Because 
he  barks  so  much?" 

"Well,  partly  that,  but  more  because 
he's  such  a  wiUing  Httle  chap.  There's 
a  book  I  like  to  read  first-rate  about  a 
chap  named  Barkis,  who  was  very  wilHng," 
and  Mr.  Grant  smiled. 

"What's  that  book  called?"  asked 
Betty,  curiously. 

"David  Copperfield,"  answered  Mr. 
Grant.    "Did  you  ever  read  it?" 

"Oh,  I  can't  read  real  books!"  said 
Betty.  "  I  ain't  out  of  the  primer  yet. 
All  the  girls  at  the  Home  laughed  at  me 
and  called  me  'Baby,'  because  I  had  to 
learn  my  letters.  But  I  never  had  a 
chance  to  go  to  school  till  I  went  to  the 
Home.  I  was  just  wondering  if  your  book 
was  the  one  I  saw  a  boy  have  in  Rainbow 
Court.    His  had  a  different  name,  though. 


It  was  'The  Racing  Ranchman's  Ride; 
or,  Lawry  Long's  Last  Leap.'  I  re- 
membered the  name  because  it  all  kind 
of  run  together,  and  the  book  had  lovely 
pictures.  See  that  girl?  That's  Sally 
Bates.  She's  so  mean.  I  hate  her!"  said 
Betty,  changing  the  subject  so  quickly 
that  Mr.  Grant  looked  surprised. 

Barkis,  who  all  this  time  had  been 
sitting  very  quiet,  under  the  loving  touch 
of  Betty's  little  fingers,  jumped  up  and 
barked  frantically  at  a  girl  who  was  pass- 
ing the  lighthouse.  She  was  a  tall  child 
of  twelve,  with  eyes  which  looked  out 
furtively  from  under  a  shock  of  dark, 
tangled  hair;  and  as  she  passed  Betty 
she  made  a  face,  which  attention  Betty 
treated  with  silent  disdain.  This  self- 
control  was  not  due  to  any  strain  of  early 
piety  in  the  little  girl.  There  were  few 
children  of  her  age  who  could  contort 
their  mouths  into  such  insulting  "faces" 
as  could  little  Betty.  But  she  was  wise, 
and  had  learned  that  those  strange  people 
called  "grown-ups"  objected  to  such 
things  in  little  girls,  and  never  considered 
that  some  one  had  "made  a  face"  at  you 
first.  She  thought  Mr.  Grant  would  not 
like  it  if  she  resented  it  to  Sally,  so  she 
refrained  from  making  any  retort. 

"Why  do  you  hate  hex?"  asked  Mr. 
Grant,  surprised  at  such  an  outbreak 
from  so  apparently  peaceable  a  little  body. 

"  She  laughs  at  me  and  calls  me  names — 
'Red  Head,'  and  'Carrots,'  and  'Cruelty 
Child,'  and  'Scarecrow.'  She  ain't  a 
Fresh  Air  girl,  you  see.  Her  friends  pays 
fifty  cents  a  week  for  her  to  board  here, 
and  of  course  it  makes  her  very  proud. 
Ain't  it  funny  all  that  money  will  do? 
But  she's  not  kind,  if  she  is  rich.  She 
pinches  me  something  awful.  See  there!" 
And  she  pulled  up  the  sleeve  of  her  frock 
and  showed  him  a  big  black  mark  on  the 
thin  little  arm. 

"That's  a  shame!"  Mr.  Grant's  tone 
was  indignant.  "  Why  don't  you  tell  your 
teacher,  or  whoever  takes  care  of  you?" 

"Oh,   I   ain't  a  tattle-tale!    Am 
guess  I  can  take  care  of  myself. 
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Lester's  got  too  much  to  do  to  listen  to 
us  young  ones.  I  fight  Sally  back  when 
she  gets  too  mean;  and  when  I  can't  fight, 
I  just  run,"  said  Betty,  cheerfully. 

Rainbow  Court,  looked  upon  in  the 
light  of  a  battle-ground,  had  afforded 
excellent  opportunities  for  learning  war- 
like tactics.  Life  there  was  a  warfare  in 
which  people  early  learned  to  fight  their 
own  battles,  to  give  and  to  take,  and  to 
go  sturdily  through  the  world,  without 
asking  or  expecting  sympathy. 

"She  wouldn't  be  so  ugly,  though,  if 
Mike  was  here,"  Betty  concluded. 

"Who  is  Mike?  Your  brother?"  asked 
Mr.  Grant. 

"Oh,  I  ain't  got  a  brother!"  replied 
Betty.  "Mike  was  my  chum  do\vn  in 
Rainbow  Court.  You  might  have  thought 
he  was  my  brother  if  you'd  seen  him 
and  me — both  red  heads!  He'd  tease  me 
himself,  but  he  wouldn't  let  any  one  else 
tease  me  a  single  bit.  He  shared  with 
me  and  I  shared  with  him,  but  I  didn't 
have  much  to  share." 

"  It's  too  bad  you  can't  have  your 
youthful  St.  Michael  down  here  to  look 
after  you,  child,"  said  Mr.  Grant.  "What's 
his   other  name?" 

"O'Flynn,  sir.  His  mother  lived  on  the 
first  floor  and  took  in  washing.  She  was 
very  good  to  me.  She  had  nine  children, 
but  they  always  gave  me  the  best  of 
what  they  had—    Oh,  what's  that?" 

As  she  spoke,  the  evening  gun  boomed 
out  from  the  life-saving  station  near  by, 
and  Mr.  Grant  rose  and  said: 

"That's  the  sunset  gun.  I  have  to  go 
in  and  tend  the  light  now.  You  can  come 
too,  if  you  like." 

"Thank  you!  I  would  like  to  very 
much,"  replied  Betty. 

She  followed  the  old  man  into  the  little 
house.  In  it  were  three  rooms, — one  on 
each  side  of  the  stairs  which  wound  up 
through  the  middle  into  the  tower,  the 
other  across  the  rear  of  the  house.  Betty's 
eyes  were  shining  with  excitement  as  she 
tiptoed  after  Mr.  Grant,  Barkis  pattering 
at  her  heels.    On  the  first  landing  of  the 


winding  stairs  Mr.  Grant  kept  his  oil, 
the  lamps,  and  the  materials  for  cleaning 
the  great  beacon  which,  night  after  night, 
led  "those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships"  to  a  safe  harbor. 

"Here  is  the  lamp,"  said  Mr.  Grant, 
lifting  the  brass  centre  which  held  the 
oil.    "See  this  brass  thing." 

"It's  so  bright  and  shiny  I  thought  it 
was  gold,"  answered  Betty.    "Is  it  new?" 

"  No,  and  it's  only  brass.  I  keep  it 
shined  up  the  best  I  can.  That's  the  way 
in  this  world.  You  can  make  things  seem 
better  always,  if  you  keep  them  clean. 
I  say  to  my  lamps :  '  Here,  mj'  Hearty, 
you're  old  and  a  bit  worn,  like  your 
master,  but  I'm  going  to  slick  you  up 
and  see  how  fine  you'll  be!'  Course, 
tending  this  small  light  down  here  isn't 
much  of  a  job,  but  I've  got  to  do  it  the 
best  I  can,  for  if  I  was  careless  and  just 
one  single  ship  went  down,  or  one  sailor 
lost  his  life,  it  would  be  on  my  conscience." 

"That  lamp's  a\vful  little,"  said  Betty. 
"Is  that  all  there  is  of  it?" 

"That's  all,  child.  But  you  wait  till 
you  see  it  in  place.  It's  a  great  deal  in 
this  'world  to  have  the  right  thing  in  the 
right  place,  at  the  right  time.  That's 
where  it  works  to  the  best  advantage." 

He  trimmed  the  wick  carefully,  filled 
the  lamp  and  polished  it,  and  Betty 
watched  him  in  silence. 

"There!"  he  said  at  last.  "That's  as 
pretty  a  lamp  as  there  is  on  the  coast,  if 
it  is  a.  little  fellow.  Come  on,  youngster! 
We'll  go  and  light  up." 

He  carried  the  lamp  up  the  ladder  of 
steps  which  led  to  the  little  tower,  Betty 
following,  all  agog  with  curiosity,  and 
Barkis  bringing  up  the  rear. 

"Here  we  are!"  said  Mr.  Grant,  as  the 
three  reached  the  floor  of  the  cupola. 
"See  now,  I  put  the  lamp  in  here," — 
pointing  to  a  door  in  one  side  of  the 
great  glass  octagon.  "I  light  the  lamp, 
shut  the  door,  and  that  is  all." 

"What  are  those  things  at  the  side?" 
remarked  Betty.  "They  sparkle  like 
diamonds." 
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■'Prisms  to  reflect  the  light,"  said  the 
lighthouse-keeper.  "Now  my  job  is  over, 
and  I  can  go  downstairs  and  rest," — as  he 
started  the  machiner\-  which  set  the  light 
in  motion. 

"\\Tiat  did  you  do  then?"  asked  Betty, 
who  was  intensely  interested  in  all  the 
new  and  strange  things  she  was  seeing, 
and  determined  to  find  out  all  she  could 
about  them. 

■■  This  is  a  revolving  light,"  replied  Mr. 
Grant.  "Those  wheels  in  there  make  it 
go  round  and  roimd.  I  wind  it  up  and  it 
will  run  for  five  hours.  When  it  is  ready 
to  stop  running,  it  rings  a  bell.  Listen!" 
And  as  stopped  the  hght  a  sharp  clang 
was  heard.  "That  rings  in  my  room 
downstairs,  and  when  I  hear  it  I  get  up 
and  fix  the  lamp  again." 

'.\in't  it  nice!"  said  Betty,  brightly. 
"WTiat  would  happen  if  you  didn't  hear 
the  bell?" 

"Well,  I've  just  naturally  got  to  hear 
it,  or  the  Ught  wouldn't  get  fixed,  and 
Richard  Grant  would  be  out  of  a  job," 
he  said.  "The  worst  thing  would  be  that 
all  those  ships  out  there  on  the  sea 
wouldn't  know  where  to  steer,  and  likely's 
not  would  strike  a  reef  and  go  down  to 
Da\-y  Jones'  locker.  Yes,  I've  got  to  hear 
that  bell  every  time.  I  test  it  the  last 
thing  before  I  go  downstairs,  to  make 
sure  that  it  rings  all  right." 

"But  you  might  be  sleepy,  and  sleep 
right  through  it,"  said  Betty.  "I  never 
hear  the  rising  bell  at  the  Home,  and 
down  here  Sally  Bates  pours  cold  water 
on  me  every  morning  before  I  wake  up." 

"Little  folk  sleep  sounder  than  old 
ones,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  smiling.  "I'd 
have  to  be  pretty  near  all  in  before  I'd 
fail  to  hear  the  bell." 

"I'm  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you  for 
showing  me  the  light,"  said  Betty.  "I 
Uke  it.    I  never  saw  a  lighthouse  before." 

"Well,  now,  that's  not  surprising," 
answered  the  old  man.  "  I  don't  reckon 
they  have  ver\-  man}'  of  them  in  the  city." 

Betty's  laugh  rang  out. 

"Leastways    not    in    Rainbow    Court," 


she  said.  "What  with  the  boys  throwing 
stones,  and  things  alwaj's  being  fired 
aroimd  when  people  were  fussing,  it  was 
hard  enough  to  keep  a  street  lamp.  Good- 
bye!   I  must  go  now." 

"  Come  and  see  the  Ught  again  whenever 
you  want  to,"  said  ^Mr.  Grant.  "  I'm  here 
all  the  time, — me  and  Barkis." 

"Oh,  thank  you!"  smiled  Betty.  "I'll 
come  and  see  you,  and  Barkis  too.  Good- 
bve!"  And  off  she  ran  toward  the  cottage, 
where  the  Fresh  Air  Children  were  ha\'ing 
their  summer  outing  by  the  grace  of  kindly 
charity. 

"As  a  rule  I  can't  abide  young  ones," 
said  Mr.  Grant  to  himself.  "But  that 
one's  an  exception.  Funny  Uttle  stray, 
with  her  redhead  like  a  beacon  light!  I 
rather  like  having  her  around  a  bit,— 
don't  you*^  Barkis?" 

And  Barkis  wagged  his  tail  and  barked 
a  vigorous  assent. 

(To  be  contiinicd.) 


A  Story  of  a  Famous  Priest 


The  famous  Abb4  Cochin,  at  one  time 
cure  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  was 
known  even  when  a  young  seminarian 
at  St.  Sulpice  for  his  great  love  for  the 
poor.  So  lavish  was  he  in  dispensing  his 
charities  that  the  liberal  monthly  allow- 
ance given  him  by  his  father  was  always 
gone  in  a  few  days.  This  fact  was  well 
known  to  the  beggars  in  the  neighborhood, 
so  that  the}-  seldom  came  to  him  for  alms 
after  the  first  week  had  passed. 

One  holiday,  however,  which  happened 
to  be  the  25th  of  the  month,  as  ht  was 
starting  for  a  walk,  he  was  met  at  the  door 
of  the  Seminar^'  by  a  poor  woman  whom 
he  recognized  as  one  of  his  usual  pen- 
sioners. Her.  tale  of  distress  was  more 
pitiful  than  usual,  —  her  husband  out  of 
work,  two  sick  children,  and  neither  food 
nor  fuel  in  the  house.  He  was  greatly 
surprised  at  her  persistence,  when  he 
reminded  her  that,  at  this  late  date,  he 
had  not  a  penny  left.    She  still  insisted 
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that  he  must  find  some  means  of  helping 
her,  as  neither  her  children  nor  herself 
had  tasted  food  for  two  days.  Young 
Cochin  was  moved  to  tears  on  hearing 
of  such  dire  distress. 

"My  good  woman,"  he  said,  "you 
know  that  I  would  give  my  last  penny 
to  relieve  your  niiseiy,  but  I  assure  you 
that  I  have  not  a  cent." 

"Oh,"  she  answered,  "I  understand 
that  yoiu-  usual  allowance  has  long  since 
passed  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
appealed  to  your  charity!  But  what  of 
that  ?  Are  you  not  a  saint,  —  as  much 
a  saint  as  many  who  are  in  heaven?  If 
you  will  search  your  pockets,  I  well  know 
that  the  good  God  will  put  something 
there  for  you  to  give  me." 

Made  desperate  by  her  continued  sup- 
plications for  help,  the  kind-hearted 
youth  sought  to  satisfy  her  by  showing 
her  his  empty  pockets.  But  his  hand  had 
scarcely  reached  the  right  pocket  in  his 
coat  when  he  heard  a  metallic  sound, 
and  (oh,  could  this  really  be  a  miracle?) 
he  drew  forth  three  shining  pieces  of 
silver. 

"What  did  I  tell  you?"  exclaimed  the 
grateful  woman,  with  a  look  which  seemed 
to  say,  "Oh,  you  of  little  faith!" 

Young  Cochin  himself  was  by  no  means 
so  elated  over  his  newly-discovered  power 
as  a  wonder-worker.  His  soul  was  troubled 
and  his  heart  beat  fast;  and,  instead  of 
his  usual  holiday  walk,  he  decided  to 
spend  these  hours  in  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving in  the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice. 

Toward  evening  he  wended  his  way 
back  to  the  Seminary,  pondering  deeply 
over  the  wonderful  power  of  working 
miracles  which,  it  seemed,  God  had  been 
pleased  to  confer  upon  him.  He  had 
scarcely  reached  the  as.sembly  hall  when 
he  heard  several  voices  exclaiming:  "  Here 
he  is  at  last!"  And  his  room-mate,  a  big 
Norman  boy,  came  running  toward    him. 

"Well,  my  friend,  you  were  certainly 
absent-minded  this  morning.  You  put 
on  my  coat  instead  of  your  own;  and  in 
so   doing   spoilt    my   holiday,    as    I    could 


not  be  .seen  on  the  street  in  yours,  which 
is  much  too  tight  for  me." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Cochin,  whose 
astonishment  brought  him  down  from 
the  clouds.  "You  say  I  have  on  your 
coat?" 

"  I  have  the  honor  of  assuring  you  of 
this  fact,  my  dear  friend;  and  that  in  the 
right-hand  pocket  there  are  three  new 
silver  pieces." 

Our  wonder-worker  then  humbly  told 
the  details  of  his  adventure  to  his  fellow- 
students,  and  the  story  soon  reached  his 
father's  ears.  He  sent  for  his  son  and 
greeted  him  with  these  words: 

"Jacques,  my  boy,  I  will  hereafter 
double  your  allowance,  so  that  when  you 
take  a  fancy  for  working  miracles  you 
may  do  so  with  your  own  money." 

This  story  the  good  Abb6  Cochin  often 
told  in  after  years,  with  charming  sim- 
plicity and  a  hearty  laugh  at  his  own 
credulity. 


"City  of  Mary." 


There  is  no  place  in  all  Christendom, 
perhaps,  where  devotion  to  our  Blessed 
Lady  is  more  general  and  more  fervent 
than  in  the  quaint  old  city  of  Bruges, 
Belgium.  In  fact,  it  used  to  be  called  on 
this  accotmt  Mariastadt — "City  of  Mary." 
An  annual  procession  in  honor  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  on  the  feast  of  the 
Assumption,  has  taken  place  there  almost 
uninterruptedly  since  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 


A  Faith-Inspired  Answer. 


The  French  admiral,  Dupetit-Thouars, 
used  to  go  to  confession  every  fortnight, 
and  always  put  on  his  full-dress  uniform 
when  about  to  approach  the  Holy  Table. 
A  friend  having  one  day  suggested  that 
he  should  go  to  Communion  in  less  notable 
attire,  he  replied:  "Why,  it  is  always  in 
full-dress  uniform  that  I  present  myself 
to  my  superiors." 
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WITH   AUTHORS   AND    PUBLISHERS 


— "How  to  Capture  Sleep"  is  the  suggestive 
title  of  a  book  by  Dr.  Joseph  Collins,  which 
the  Sturgis  &  Walton  Co.  promise  for  fall 
publication.  Such  a  helpful  work  would  be 
more  welcome  now. 

— Dr.  Knno  Meyer,  in  the  preface  to  a'coUec- 
tion  of  poems  which  he  has  translated  (in 
prose)  from  the  Irish  ("Ancient  Irish  Poetry," 
Constable  &  Co.,  publishers),  does  not  hesitate 
to  say;  "The  fact  is  becoming  recognized  in 
ever  wider  circles  that  the  vernacular  literature 
of  ancient  Ireland  is  the  most  primitive  and 
original  among  the  literatures  of  Western 
Rurope." 

—  .\  second  edition  of  "Catholic  Ideals  in 
Social  Life,"  by  Father  Cuthbert,  O  S.  F.  C— a 
book  of  which  we  wrote  in  very  appreciative 
terms  in  these  columns  a  few  years  ago, --has 
been  published  by  R.  &  T.  Washbourne.  The 
various  studies  of  social  problems  that  make 
up  the  contents  of  the  volume  are  not  less 
opportune  now  than  when  they  first  appeared, 
and  we  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  such 
of  our  readers  as  do  not  already   possess  it, 

— A  Life  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  by  Mr.  Allen 
S.  Will,  A.  M.,  l.itt.  D.,  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
•Sun,  is  announced  for  publication  next  month 
by  the  John  Murphy  Co  The  contents  of  the 
book  will  include  the  slory  of  the  Cardinal's 
youth,  his  early  labors  in  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  his  elevation  to  Ihe  Sacred  College, 
his  victories  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  question 
and  the  Cahensly  controversy ;  his  efforts  to 
make  the  United  States  better  understood 
abroad,  his  friendship  with  all  the  Presidents 
since  1884,  his  work  in  behalf  of  political  and 
social  reforms,  his  participation  in  the  Papal 
Conclave  of  1903,  and  many  ^k|r  interesting 
and   important    topics. 

— From  Mr.  John  Joseph  McVey  (Philadel- 
phia), we  have  received  several  numbers  of  a 
Course  of  Religious  Instruction  by  the  Brothers 
of  ,the  Christian  Schools.  Catechism  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  No.  i,  is  a  pamphlet  of  32  ])ages, 
treating  of  elementary  religious  matters.  No.  2 
is  a  brochure  of  more  than  two  hundred  pages, 
prepared  for  the  use  of  pupils  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  of  grammar  schools.  No.  3, 
a  cloth-bound  volume  of  four  hundred  pages, 
is  intended  for  pu]iils  in  the  ujjper  grammar 
grades  and  in  the  first  years  of  high  school  or 
academy.  The  books  have  been  pjrepared  in 
conformity  with  the  decrees  of  the  Third 
Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  and   the  prestige 


of  the  Christian  Brothers  as  successful  teachers 
is  a  guarantee  of  their  practical  worth.  A 
supplementary  little  pamphlet  of  3O  pages  is 
called  a  "Catechism  of  Christian  Doctrine  for 
First  Communicants,  in  Conformity  with  the 
Encyclical  of  Pius  X."  A  meritorious  feature  of 
Nos.   2  and  3  is  a   good  index. 

— Still  another  volume  dealing  with  Our 
Lady's  most  famous  shrine  is  published  by 
Blond  et  Cie.,  Paris.  "Lourdes-  Les  Appa- 
ritions," a  brochure  of  four  huudred  pages,  is 
from  the  graceful  pen  of  Count  Jeau  De  Beau- 
corps,  whose  former  work  on  the  pilgrimages 
to  the  Pyrenean  Grotto  was  notably  well  re- 
ceived. A  life  of  Bernadette  forms  Part  III. 
of  this  interesting  volume,  which  has  all  the 
charm  of  an  imaginative  work  and  all  the 
authority  of  a  historical  thesis. 

•;  — In  her  charming  new  book,  "Memoirs  and 
Memories,"  Mrs.  C.  W.  Karle  relates  that  when 
she  saw  Niagara  for  the  first  time  she  exclaimed: 
"Oh,  it's  so  beautiful,  I  think  I  shall  cry!" 
Her  companion  replied,  "Please  don't;  I  think 
there  is  enough  water  here  already."  Apropos 
of  the  same  subject  Mrs.  Earle  tells  the  follow- 
ing story: 

A  man  who  lived  all  his  life  close  to  Niagara,  with  its 
wonderful  roar  always  in  his  ears,  came  across  Southey's 
poem  called  ''The  Cataract  of  Lodore,"  which  is  a  very 
clever  example  of  how  the  sound  of  falling  water  and  rushing 
stream  can  be  reproduced  by  words.  The  poem  made  such 
an  impression  on  this  man  that  he  resolved  to  save  up 
money  till  he  had  enough  to  bring  him  over  to  England. 
He  then  journeyed  to  Westmorland,  and  was  told  the 
way  to  Lodore;  walking  along  tired  out,  at  last  he  sat 
on  a  large  stone  by  the  wayside,  and  asked  a  passer-by 
where  were  the  Falls  of  Lodore.  The  man  answered: 
"Why,   you's  sitting  on  um!" 

— The  number  of  hymn-books  is  very  large, 
and  we  look  almost  with  distrust  upon  a  new 
venture  in  this  well-exploited  field.  A  careful 
examination  of  Father  Bonvin's  "Hosauna"  is, 
however,  convincing  proof  that  there  was  still 
room  for  a  good  hymnal.  We  have  here  a  variety 
of  carefully  selected  old  hymns,  and  a  number 
of  new  ones  especially  composed  for  this  book. 
It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  see  the  venerable 
stanzas  of  the  Breviary  rendered  into  the  ver- 
nacular; in  many  instances  the  original  melodies 
are  preserved.  "Hosanna"  is  the  children's 
guide  through  the  Liturgical  Year.  Their  interest 
is  constantly  kept  alive  by  the  changing  of 
hymns  at  the  change  of  the  ecclesiastical  seasons. 
The  book  affords  an  opportunity  of  creating 
uniformity  in  the  singing  at  the  "Children's 
Mass"  in  every  parish.  While  the  necessity  of 
hymns  is  not  so  great  now  as  it  was  in  the  days 
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of  St.  Ambrose,  the  father  of  Latin  hymnody, 
who  by  this  meaus  stamped  out  Arianism, 
they  are  still  an  easy  means  of  teaching 
dogma,  and  leave  a  lasting  impress  on  the 
childish  mind.  The  book  is  of  handy  size  and 
moderate   price.     B.    Herder,    publisher. 

— As  many  as  three  authors  have  collaborated 
in  the  production  of  "Argumentation  and 
Debate," — Professors  Denney  and  Duncan  of 
the  Ohio  State  liniver.sity,  and  Mr.  McKinney 
of  the  New  York  Bar.  The  aim  of  this  new 
text-book  is  twofold:  to  present  briefly  and 
clearly  the  theory  of  argumentation,  and  to 
furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  complete  debates 
for  a  thorough  course  in  analysis  and  briefing. 
The  theoretical  part  of  the  work  —  the  Proj)Osi- 
tion,  .\nalysis,  lividence,  Modes  of  Reasoning,  etc., 
— takes  up  about  one  quarter  of  the  400  pages; 
the  remainder  are  devoted  to  actual  historical 
discussions;  among  others,  the  Bcveridge-Hoar 
debatb  on  the  Philippine  Question  and  the 
Carter-Choate  argument  on  the  Income-Tax 
Law.  The  questions  for  analysis  following  each 
of  these  discussions,  while  not  exhaustive,  are 
likely  to  prove  useful  to  youthful  debaters. 
American   Book   Co. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  oj  this  Hit  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titUs. 
A.<  a  rule,  deuotional  hooks,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  hooks  not  ott  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  im potted  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookicllcr  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"  Hosanna."     Father   Bonvin.     .50  cts. 

"Argumentation  and   Debate."     51.25. 

"Frederic  Ozanam:  His  Life  and  Works."  Kath- 
leen   O'Meara.     !*,=;   cts. 
'A  True  Hidalgo."    Don  Luis  Coloma.     $1.35. 

"The  Hermit  of  Dreams."    Hon.  Mrs.  Lindsay. 
$1. 

"Short  Stories  by   the  Best  Catholic  Authors." 
10  vols.    $1.5. 

"St.    Thomas    Aquinas."      Fr.    Placid    C<i»way, 
O.   P.     50  cts. 

'Switzerland  of   To-day."     Virginia    Crawford. 
30  cts. 

"  Margaret's  Influence."    Rev.  Peter  Geiermann, 
C.  SS.  R.     $1. 


"St.     Bonaventure."      Fr.     Lauronce    Costclloe, 

O     I''  .  M.     50  cts. 
"The   -Mystery  of   the   Priest's   Parlour."     Oen- 

evifeve   Irons.     Si.fio. 
"A  Conversion  and  a   Vocation."     90  cts. 
"The    Little     House    under    the    Hill."      Clara 

MulholUnd.     75   cts. 
"The    Way    that    Leads    to    God."     Abb6    Sau- 

dreau      Si.  50. 

'  Forgotten  Shrines."    Dom  Bede  Camm,  O.  S.  B. 

?6,  net. 
'Father  Tim.'      Rosa   MuIhoUand.     90  cts. 
'Leaves  from  My  Diary.    1894-1896."    Rt.  Rev. 

Abbot  Gasquet,  O.  S.  B.    75  cts. 
'  History  of  Rome  and  the  Popes  in  the  Middle 

Ages."  Hartmann  Grisar,  S.J.  Vol.1.  S4.50. 
'None    Other    Gods."      Robert    Hugh    Benson. 

Si. 50. 
'A   Diplomatist's   Wife  in  Japan."     Mrs.  Hugh 

Fraser.     50  cts. 
'The   Spirit  of  St.  Francis   de   Sales."     Bishop 

Camus.     Si. 80,   net. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  thai  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  John  Kocster,  of  the  diocese  of  India- 
napolis; Kev.  Anthony  Michel*.,  archdiocese  of 
Milwaukee;  Kev,  Pasquale  de  Xisco,  archdiocese 
of  Philadelphia;  Rev.  C.  P.  Phelan,  diocese  of 
Trenton;    and   Rev.  Winfricd  Schmidt,  O.  S.  B. 

Sisters  Winifred  and  Patrick,  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy;  Sister  M.  Concordia,  Sisters  of  Charity. 
B. -V.  M.;  Sister  M.  Loretta  and  Sister  M, 
Elizabeth,  Sisters  of  St.   Francis. 

Mr.  Frank  Winter,  Mr.  John  La  Velle,  Mr. 
Michael  Dever,  Mr.  Thomas  Chomel,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Lorway,  Miss  Florence  Becker,  Mr.  Thomas 
Connors,  Mr.  Joseph  Wagner,  Miss  Gertrude 
Shilts,  Mrs.  Jolunna  Holmes,  Mr.  James  P.Scott, 
Mrs.  MichaelWuiry,  Mr.  Joseph  Romano,  Jr., 
and   Mr.   Thomas  Glassbrook. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!     Amen.     (300  days'  indul.) 


Our  Contribution  Box. 

"  Thy  Father,  who  seeih  in  secret,  will  repa^  thee,** 

For  two  needy  missions  in  China: 
"Elijah,"  $50. 

The  nuns  of  Chicoutimi: 

Miss  M.  J.,  $1;    S.  F.  O'C,  Sio. 
To  supply  good  reading  for  hospitals,  prisons,  etc 

Mrs.   M.  E.  S.,  fi. 


HENCEFORTH  ALU  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.      8T.  LUKE,  I.,  M. 
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Hymn  for  the  Transfiguration. 


(Lux  alma  Jesu  mentium.  ) 
gJESU,  li^^ht  of  souls  indwelling, 
When  our  hearts  Thou  dost   renew, 
And  the  shades  of  sin  dispelling, 
Fillest  with  Thy  sweetness  true; 

Happy  he,   by  Thee  possessed, 

Sovran  Sire's  co-equal  Son, 
Beauteous  light  of  homes   most   blesstd, 

Light   to  fleshly  sense  unknown. 

From  Thy  Father's  glory  beaming. 

Love  beyond  all  parallel. 
O'er  us  in  Thy  fulness  streaming, 

With  us  deign  for  aye  to  dwell. 

Jesu,  hail.  Thyself  revealing. 
Where  Thy  little  ones  adore, 

With  Thy  Sire,  and  Spirit   healing, 
One  True  God  for  evermore. 


The  Blessed  Virgin's  Place  in  Ancient 
Liturgies. 


'HE  Apocryphal  Gospels*  reveal  to 
us  the  ideas  and  sentiments  which 
prevailed  among  the  early  Chris- 
tians with  regard  to  the  Mother 
of  God:  they  were  sentiments  of  praise 
and  invocation.  All  the  Proto-Gospel  of 
St.  James,  as  well  as  the  history  and  Gospel 
of  the  Nativity,  shows  the  feelings  enter- 
tained for  her  who  was  called  "the  Mother 
of  Benediction,"  and  of  whom  the  people 

*  There  are  three  Apocryphal  Gospels  solely  relative 
to  the  Mother  of  God.  viz.:  the  Proto-Gospel  of  St.  James; 
the  History  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary  and  of  the  Infancy 
of  the  Saviour;  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  the 
B  lessed  Virgin. 


used  to  say  that  she  would  be  the  glory 
of  future  ages.  Her  miraculous  concep- 
tion, her  infancy,  her  consecration  to 
God,  her  saintly  life  in  the  Temple 
and  her  unprecedented  vow  of  virginity, 
were  favorite  themes  of  pious  conversation 
among  the  faithful.  And  is  not  the  account 
which  these  apocrypha  give  made  manifest 
by  those  Or  antes  *  some  of  which  not  only 
bear  the  name  of  Mary,  but  even  the 
inscription,  Maria-.  Virgo  minister  Templi 
Jerusalem? 

In  like  manner  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy 
is  full  of  the  invocations  of  the  first 
Christians  to  Mary,  and  clearly  shows  us, 
by  the  miracles  mentioned  therein,  how 
greatly  the  faithful  relied  upon  her  to 
assist  them:  "O  my  Mistress!  come  to 
my  aid,  and. have  pity  on  me."  "O  Mary! 
I  know  that  the  power  of  the  Most  High 
is  with  thee,  because  thy  Son  cured  the 
little  children  when  they  touched  Him." 
"O  Mary!  look  upon  my  son,  who  suffers 
so  cruelly,"  etc.  Such  were  the  senti- 
ments of  the  first  Christians  during  their 
lives,  and  with  such  did  they  approach 
the   altar. 

The  paintings  in  the  Catacomb.?  and 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels  thus  bear  mutual 
testimony  to  each  other.  The  apocrypha 
are  commentaries  on  the  paintings,  and 
the  paintings  are  the  consecration  of  the 
belief  contained  in  the  apocrypha.  The 
latter  convey  to  us  the  public  sentiment, 
the  former  the  object  of  this  sentiment. 
But  between  the  sentiment  and  the  object 
there   ought  to  be  a  language  of  a  par- 


•   A  name  given  to  certain  paintings  in  the  Catacombs* 
representing  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  an  attitude  of  prayer. 
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ticular  signification,  which  would  explain 
and  refine  these  sentiments,  and  adapt 
them  to  their  object:  this  language  is 
the  liturgy.  The  apocrypha  and  paintings, 
by  their  reciprocal  testimony,  prove 
the  existence  of  a  contemporaneous — an 
Apostolic  —  liturgy ;  for  they  virtually 
imply  such  an  existence.  This  Apostolic 
liturgy  has  been  discovered  in  recent  years; 
and,  as  it  is  in  perfect  consonance  with  the 
apocrypha  and  the  paintings,  we  are 
no  more  surprised  at  it  than  we  should 
be  at  the  discovery  of  .a  fact  the  existence 
of  which  reason  had  already  demonstrated ; 
and  this  rational  demonstration,  supple- 
menting the  discovery,  strengthens  it 
against  the  objections  of  those  whose 
prejudices  such  a  discovery  wounds. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Apocryphal  Gospels 
and  the  paintings  of  the  Catacombs  lend 
their  support  to  the  Apostolic  liturgies 
in  favor  of  the  cult  of  the  Holy  Mother  of 
God.  But  these  liturgies  are  very  well 
sustained  by  one  another.  They  are 
known  under  the  names  of  the  liturgies 
of  St.  Mark,  St.  James,  or  some  other 
Apostle,  and  have  always  been  reputed 
of  Apostolic  origin.  The  great  objection 
raised  against  this  antiquity  of  origin  is 
that  they  were  not  written  .till  near  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  The  fact 
is  true,  but  the  inference  attempted  to  be 
drawn  from  it  is  false.  In  effect,  the 
same  testimonies  which  prove  that  they 
were  not  reduced  to  writing  in  earlier 
ages  also  prove  that  they  were  carefully 
preserved  in  the  Church  by  tradition. 
It  was  a  mystery  that  the  faithful  wished 
to  keep  concealed  from  the  pagans,  which 
both  priest  and  people  handed  down  by 
common  daily  usage. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  reason  on  the 
authenticity  of  these  liturgies  as  we  should 
on  the  particular  work  of  some  leather 
or  Apostle.  Learned  by  heart  and  recited 
daily  by  Christians,  they  are  a  monument 
of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  whole 
Church,  having  not  merely  the  authority 
of  a  holy  person,  but  also  the  public 
sanction  of  pastors  and  their  flocks,  who 


constantly  made  use  of  them.  What 
matters,  then,  the  date  at  which  the 
liturgy  was  put  into  writing,  if  previously, 
from  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  the  Uni- 
versal Church  had  it  in  daily  use?  The 
names  of  the  Apostles  had  been  legit- 
imately given  to  these  liturgies,  and  testify 
to  their  Apostolic  origin.  The  liturgy  used 
in  the  Church  of  Antioch  was  very  natur- 
ally called  St.  Peter's;  that  in  the  Church 
of  Alexandria,  St.  Mark's;  in  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  St.  James';  and  so  on  with 
the  others.  It  is  not  pretended  that  these 
liturgies  were  actually  written  by  the 
saints  after  whom  they  are  named:  they 
were  simply  handed  down  from  them  by 
tradition  in  the  churches  which  they  had 
founded. 

What  is  certain  is  that  the  truth  of 
their  origin  and  the  faithfulness  of  the 
tradition  up  to  the  time  of  publication 
are  attested  in  two  ways:  materially  and 
morally.  Materially,  by  the  conformity 
which  is  found  in  their  liturgies  among 
the  different  churches  throughout  the 
world;  morally,  by  the  incontestable 
evidence,  at  the  time  of  publication,  of 
their  Apostolic  origin.  And  what  evidence 
could  be  more  conclusive  than  those  words 
of  Pope  Celestine  to  the  churches  of  France 
in  the  year  428:  "Give  heed  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sacerdotal  prayers,  which, 
received  by  tradition  from  the  Apostles,  are 
of  uniform  usage  in  all  the  Church,  and 
from  the  manner  in  which  we  ought  to 
pray  learn  what  we  ought  to  believe"? 

Now,  in  these  liturgies  we  find  the 
commemorations  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in 
admirable  conformity  with  the  liturgical 
paintings  of  the  Catacombs,  and  with  tlie 
sentiments  of  veneration  and  confidence 
which  the  apocrypha  express  toward  Mary. 
On  almost  every  page  of  these  writings 
we  read:  "Let  us  be  mindful  of  her,  the 
blessed  and  extolled  of  all  nations,  the 
Holy  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God." 
"  Remember  her,  O  Lord  God!  and  through 
her  pure  and  holy  prayers  pardon  us, 
have  mercy  on  us,  graciously  hear  us!" 
"  Blessed    be    Mary,    and   blessed    be    the 
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Fruit  of  her  womb."  "Through  the  prayers 
of  the  Mother  of  Life,  Mother  of  God, 
Mary,"  etc. 

But  here  may  be  raised  another  objec- 
tion which  deserves  to  be  examined.  True, 
it  will  be  said,  we  read  these  testimonies 
of  the  cult  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God 
in  the  liturgies  of  which  you  speak,  and 
these  liturgies  may  and  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  Apostolic.  Could  it  not  happen, 
however,  that,  for  a  good  and  legitimate 
reason,  these  liturgies,  without  being 
materially  altered,  were  occasionally  inter- 
polated with  certain  terms,  in  order  to 
defend  the  faith  of  the  Church  against 
heretics?  Is  it  not  probable  that  the 
Council  of  Kphesus,  in  order  the  more 
effectually  to  condemn  the  Nestorian 
heresy,  introduced  some  of  these  liturgical 
interpolations  which  relate  to  the  divine 
Maternity  of  Mary?  And  is  it  not  from  the 
like  sources  that  all  these  glorifications  of 
the  Holy  Mother  of  God  sprang  up  and 
mingled    with    the   Apostolic   apocrypha? 

We  admit  the  truth  of  the  fact  which 
serves  as  the  groundwork  of  this  objec- 
tion, but  we  deny  its  application  against 
the  liturgical  testimony  of  the  primitive 
cult  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  title 
of  "Mother  of  God"  given  to  Mary  does 
not  date  its  origin  from  the  Council  of 
Ephesus:  we  find  it  mentioned  previous 
to  the  fifth  century  in  the  writings  of 
many  of  the  Fathers — in  St.  John  Chrys- 
ostoni,  St.  Epiphanius,  St.  Ephrem,  St. 
Athanasius,  and  others.  It  is  also  well 
known  how  bitterly  Julian  the  Apostate 
was  against  the  Christians  for  giving  the 
Mother  of  Jesus  this  title.  "  You  are 
forever  calling  Mary  the  Mother  of  God," 
said  he.  And,  in  fine,  the  displeasure 
exhibited  by  the  people  when  a  disciple 
of  Nestorius  contested  for  the  first  time 
the  legitimacy  of  this  title,  proves  that 
the  faithful  had  already  been  accustomed 
to  use  it  in  their  public  devotions. 

As  far,  then,  as  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
is  concerned,  this  glorious  appellation 
suffers  nothing  in  its  claim  to  be  of  Apos- 
tolic origin.    We   agree,  however,  that  in 


protesting  against  the  Nestorian  heresy, 
it  is  probable  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Council  the  dogma  of  the  divine  Maternity 
was  inserted  and  mentioned  more  fre- 
quently in  the  liturgies.  But  that  is  all. 
To  conclude  that  all  the  eulogies  and  invo- 
cations of  Mary  which  are  found  in  the 
liturgies  date  from  the  time  of  the  Council, 
is  so  contrary  to  their  general  text  and 
to  the  primitive  cult  of  Mary  that  the 
objection  can  in  no  way  be  sustained. 

Besides,  we  have  an  argument  which 
removes  all  difficulty.  And  it  is  even 
taken  from  the  Nestorians'  own  liturgy — 
contrary  to  which,  it  is  asserted,  all  the 
praise  and  honor  given  to  Mary  have 
been  inserted  in  the  Apostolic  liturgy. 
Of  course,  the  Nestorians  would  not 
subscribe  to  their  own  condemnation,  and 
therefore  in  their  liturgy  the  title  of 
Mother  of  God  is  not  given  to  Mary,  or 
has  been  purposely  withdrawn  from  it — 
a  convincing  proof  that  this  is  the  point 
which  caused  them  to  separate  from  the 
Church.  But  if,  in  every  respect  except 
as  regards  this  one  appellation,  they  have 
retained  all  that  relates  to  the  cult  of 
Mary  as  found  in  the  Apostolic  liturgy, 
the  difficulty  arising  from  the  interpola- 
tion of  this  cult '  after  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  is  of  little  importance. 

Now,  the  Nestorians,  in  their  liturgy 
which  they  call  that  of  "The  Blessed 
Apostles,"  have  continued  to  honor  Mary 
with  a  devotion  of  the  most  fervent  kind. 
"Mother  of  Our  Lord,"  says  their  priest, 
"pray  for  me  to  the  only-begotten  Son, 
born  of  thee,  in  order  that  He  may 
pardon  me  my  transgressions,  and  receive 
from  my  infirm  and  sinful  hands  this 
sacrifice,  which  my  feebleness  offers  on 
this  altar,  through  Thy  intercession.  Holy 
Mother!"  And  in  their  prayer-books  are 
numberless  hymns  to  the  Mother  of  Christ. 
So  true  is  it,  as  a  principle,  that  "all 
that  has  been  even  extravagantly  said," 
to  use  the  words  of  Bayley,  "regarding 
Mary,  naturally  flows  from  her  quality 
of  Mother  of  Jesus  alone,  as  Nestorius 
wishes  it."    So  true  is  it,  as  a  fact,  that 
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this  cult  of  Mary,  which  was  practised 
before  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  and  main- 
tained among  the  Nestorians,  in  spite  of 
the  schism  which  cut  them  off  from  the 
Church,  finds  even  in  this  schism  itself  the 
strongest  testimony  of  Apostolic  antiquity 
to  which  all  classes  of  Christians  refer  it. 
Thus  liturgical  evidence  needs  no 
support  in  this  matter.  It  has,  neverthe- 
less, in  the  double  testimony  of  the 
paintings  of  the  Catacombs  and  of  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels  a  reciprocal  support, 
making  a  triple  and  .indestructible  his- 
torical testimony  to  the  primitive  and 
Apostolic  antiquity  of  the  cult  of  the 
Blessed  Mother  of  God. 


The  Red  Circle. 


BY    GGRARn    A.   REY.VOI.DS. 


VI.— Thb  Fate  of  Li-tsu. 

RS.  HENDERSON  slipped  out  of 
the  room.  She  was  hospitably 
intent  on  having  some  refresh- 
ments made  ready  for  her  late  visitors. 
Her  husband,  too,  was  absent  for  a  few 
minutes.  He  called  her  into  his  study  and 
told  her  not  to  be  alarmed  by  reports  she 
might  presently  hear  of  rumors  circulat- 
ing in  the  town.  Meanwhile  Edith  Kirby 
was  left  with  Marker  and   De   Visser. 

"How  is  your  patient?"  the  Belgian 
asked  her. 

"I  think  he  is  weaker,"  she  said.  "His 
pulse  is  lower.  My  brother  will  see  him 
again  as  soon  as  Pere  Gratien  leaves  him." 

"  What  is  the  French  Padre  doing  for 
the  Chinaman?  Reading  prayers  over 
hirn?"  asked  the  Captain,  more  for  the 
sake  of  saying  something  to  relieve  the 
tension  in  his  own  mind  than  from  any 
interest   in   the  question. 

"He  administers  to  him  the  last  rites," 
answered  De  Visser. 

-Miss  Kirby  saw  the  puzzled  look  on 
Marker's  face   and   ex])lained : 

"  He  gives  him  absolution,  no  doubt, 
after  hearing  him  confess.     He  is  one  of 


his  people.    It  is  for  his  confession  they 
are  left  alone." 

"  I  dare  say  it's  all  right,  if  he  wants  it 
very  badly,  and  gets  any  comfort  out  of 
it,"  said  Marker;  "but  I  should  say  the 
sooner  the  Padre  gets  it  done  and  lets 
Mr.  Henderson  see  the  Chinaman  again, 
the  better.  After  all,  your  brother,  Miss 
Kirby — and  yourself, — can  do  the  poor 
fellow  more  good  than  all  the  priests 
from   Cheng-foo  to  Rome  itself." 

"How  do  we  know?"  she  answered,  as 
if  thinking  aloud.  "We  try  to  be  kind 
to  these  people  and  help  them,  and  we 
do  something.  This  poor  fellow  used  once 
come  to  our  Sunday-school;  before  that 
he  used  to  go  to  the  French  Padre's 
chapel.  Now,  when  he  is  face  to  face 
with  the  end,  he  sends  for  him,  and  refuses 
even  opium  and  bears  a  lot  of  pain  to 
be  able  to  speak  to  him.  He  evidently 
real'y  believes  the  Padre  can  do  some- 
thing for  him  that  my  brother  can  not." 

"  I  suppose  it's  a  bit  of  his  supersti- 
tion in  another  shape,"  conjectured  the 
Englishman.  "The  Chinaman  thinks  a 
lot  of  ceremonies  and  fuss." 

"It  may  be  repentance,"  said  Edith 
Kirby,  thoughtfully. 

"Rather  a  late  one,  though,"  put  in 
Marker,  now  in  a  mood  to  dispute,  and  a 
little  upset  at  so  much  being  made  of  a 
mere  Chinaman. 

"Yes,  a  little  late,"  said  the  Belgian, 
quietly;  "let  us  hope  not  too  late.  That 
thief  on  the  cross  was  very  late  also." 

Mrs.  Henderson  came  back  with  a 
.servant,  who  placed  a  tray  of  tea  things 
and  refreshments  on  a  table.  A  moment 
after  Mr.  Henderson  entered,  followed 
by  the  priest,  who  was  folding  up  his 
stole  as  he  came  in.  In  his  Chinese  dress 
Pere  Gratien  looked  a  strange  &gure 
among  the  European  surroundings  of 
the  room.  On  other  visits  he  had  been 
with  the  clergyman  in  his  study,  but 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  in 
the  English  drawing-room.  He  bowed 
gravely  to  the  ladies  and  then  to  Captain 
Marker.    The  place  brought  back  to  him 
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a  memory  of  his  old  hcm-e  in  Touraine. 
It  was  like  but  unlike,  its  likeness  coming 
from  its  contrast  with  the  surroundings 
in  which  he  lived. 

"It  was  good  of  you  to  send  for  me," 
he  said,  speaking  in  French  to  Mr.  Hender- 
son. "The  good  God  will  bless  you  for 
your  charity  to  this  poor  man.  He  has 
prepared  for  death.  Will  he  live  through 
the  night?  If  you  think  death  is  near,  I 
shall   stay  with  him   to  the  end." 

"  But  what  about  your  patient  at  your 
house?"   asked   the   clergyman. 

"  My  catechist  will  take  care  of  him.  Then 
there  is  another  matter.  Have  you  received 
the  message  I  sent  by  Monsieur  De  Visser ? " 

"Yes,"  replied  Henderson.  "But  per- 
sonally, I  think  it  is  a  rumor  that  we 
need  not  take  very  seriously." 

"I  wish  I  could  share  your  opinion," 
said  Perc  Gratien.  "I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  serious  enough 
when  I  tell  you  that  we  have  some  con- 
firmation of  it  in  the  fate  of  Li-tsu.  He 
lets  me  tell  you  now  more  than  I  could 
have  said  before.  Only  a  few  hours  ago 
he  came  to  me  to  warn  me,  though  he  knew 
that  he  ran  a  great  risk  even  in  coming 
to  my  house;  for  he  belongs  to  a  secret 
society  here.  He  was  evidently  watched 
and  then  denounced,  and  so  he  is  dying 
because  he  tried  to  save  us." 

Of  those  in  the  room,  the  Captain  of 
the  Tai-shan  was  the  only  one  who  could 
not  understand  what  was  being  said,  for 
his  only  languages  were  his  native  tongue 
and  the  "  pigeon- English"  of  the  river. 
But  he  saw  by  the  faces  of  the  others 
that  Pere  Gratien  was  telling  them  some- 
thing serious,  no  doubt  what  he  himself 
had  already  heard  from  the  Belgian. 
Edith  Kirby  beckoned  him  aside  and  ex- 
plained it  all,  as  she  stood  with  him  at 
the  open  window  looking  on  the  veranda 
of  the  garden.  She  added  that  while  she 
was  alone  with  Li-tsu  he  had  personally 
warned  her  of  the  coming  danger. 

"I  knew  it  already  from  Mr.  De  Visser," 
.said  the  Captain.  "That'.s  why  I  couldn't 
bear   to   stay   out   on   the   river.     I   came 


back  to  see  if  I  could  find  some  way  of 
staying  to  guard  the  house  through  the 
night,  without  frightening  you  by  raising 
any  alarm.  That's  how  I  met  this  chap 
when  those  brutes  knocked  him  out.  He's 
a  good  sort,  though  he  is  a  Chinaman. 
What  can  be  done  for  him?  Can't  we 
save  him,  after  all?" 

■  "I'm  afraid  he's  going  fast,"  said  the 
girl.  "We  can  only  make  it  easy  for  him. 
I  have  seen  many  die,  and  he  is  dying. 
His  priest  will  stay  with  him  and  comfort 
him.  My  brother  and  I  will  do  our  part. 
Perhaps  it  is  better  he  should  go  now 
when  all  is  well  with  him.  One  can  often 
see  that  it  is  so  when  people  are  dying. 
The  time  is  come  when  it  is  best  for  them." 

"What  a  little  philosopher  you  are!" 
said  Marker.  "  But  now  think  of  yourself 
and  your  sister  and  the  children.  If  there 
is  a  rising  here,  the  tao-tai  will  do  nothing. 
We  shall  have  to  shift  for  ourselves,  and 
the  best  place  for  the  white  people  will 
be  the  deck  of  the  Tai-shan.  My  crew 
will  stick  to  me,  and  we  can  run  down 
to  I-chang  or  Hankow  in  safety,  even 
if  every  town  on  the  upper  river  is  ablaze. 
There's  a  gunboat  near  Hankow  v/ith 
our  flag  flying,  and  that's  as  good  as  if 
England  began  at  Hankow  city." 

"My  brother  will  decide  if  we  must 
go,"  said  Edith.  "Surely  we  need  not 
discuss  our  plans  just  now." 

"  I  want  it  settled  at  once,"  said  Marker, 
eagerly.  "I  want  to  see  you  safe.  I 
don't  care  what  happens,  but  you  are 
safe,  once  you  have  your  foot  on  the 
Tai-shan' s  side  ladder;  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  It  will  be  the  proudest  moment 
of  my  life.  I  want  to  save  you,  and  the 
rest  for  your  dear  sake.  Surely  you  know 
what  I  feel  for  you."  And  he  took  her 
hand   as  he   spoke. 

For  a  moment  she  returned  his  grasp 
and  then  drew  her  hand   away. 

"Don't  say  any  more  now,"  she  said, — 
"don't!  When  all  this  terrible  time  is 
over,  we  can  think  of  other  things.  We 
are  all  grateful  to  you  and  rely  on  you." 

Mrs.  Hendersonjhad  left  the  room.    She 
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had  gone  to  be  with  her  children,  and — 
in  her  feeling  that  danger  might  come  at 
any  moment — to  make  preparations  for 
hastily  leaving  the  house  with  them.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Pere  Gratien  and  her 
husband  had  assured  her  that  there  was 
no  danger  that  night.  Then  the  clergy- 
man and  the  priest  had  gone  together  to 
Li-tsu's  bedside.  De  Visser,  left  alone, 
came  toward  the  window.  Edith  turned 
to  meet  him. 

"Mr.  Henderson,"  said  the  Belgian,  "is 
now  convinced  that  there  is  trouble 
threatening,  and  he  agrees  that  if  things 
come  to  the  worst  we  must  go  on  board 
the  steamer.  He  asked  Pere  Gratien  if 
he  would  go  with  us,  but  he  says  that 
whatever  happens  he  stays  in  Cheng-foo, 
and  your  brother-in-law  says  that  in  that 
case  he  also  will  stay.  I  admire  Mr.  Hen- 
derson for  it,  but  I  am  sure  he  is  wrong. 
He  ought  to  go;  for  he  has  you  and  your 
sister  and  the  little  ones  to  take  care 
of.  With  the  priest  it  is  different:  he 
naturally  stays  with  his  people." 

There  was  a  sudden  flush  of  excitement 
on  Edith's  face,  an  unwonted  animation 
in  her  voice,  as  she  said: 

"My  sister's  husband  is  as  brave,  as 
devoted  to  his  people,  as  the  French 
priest.    Why  say  it  is  different?" 

De   Visser   answered   in   a   quiet   tone: 

"  Monsieur  le  Pasteur  is  no  doubt  brave, 
dh)ou6, — all  that  one  can  ask  of  him.  I 
am  not  of  his  Church:  I  am  a  Catholic, 
but  all  the  same  I  honor  him.  He  is  a  good 
man — of  the  best.  But,  Mademoiselle,  let 
us  look  at  the  situation.  He  can  not  keep 
the  dispensary  open.  If  the  riot  comes, 
the  first  thing  they  will  say  is  that  he  is  a 
poisoner.  His  very  good  deeds  will  be  made 
a  cry  against  him.  He  can  pray,  it  is 
true,  with  his  people,  and  encourage  them; 
but  can  not  the  Chinese  Bible  reader  of 
whom  he  tells  me  do  that  for  them? 
If  he  stays  to  die,  how  can  his  wife  go 
and  think  of  his  death,  here  all  alone? 
Pardon  me.  Mademoiselle,  if  I  speak 
frankly.  He  musl  go.  It  is  his  duty.  He 
must  help  to  take  care  of  her,  of  the  little 


ones,  of  yourself,  Mademoiselle;  and  to 
use  his  skill  if  any  should  be  wounded 
on  the  Tai-shan,  as  may  happen;  and 
to  take  care  of  my  poor  comrade,  whom 
we  shall  put  under  the  awning  of  the 
steamer  to-morrow." 

"  But  the  Frenchman  stays — " 

"  Yes.  With  the  priest  it  is  otherwise. 
He  has  not  wife  or  child.  He  is  alone; 
he  belongs  to  his  people  only.  He  must 
stay  to  do  for  them  what  no  other  can 
do,  when  the  danger  comes  and  death  is 
among  them.  Your  brother  will  hesitate 
to  go.  He  is  a  brave  man,  who  is  fearless 
in  danger.  But  he  will  do  right  to  go. 
As  for  my  friend,  the  priest,  he  will  stay: 
he  must  stay.  I  should  wonder  if  he 
thought  of  anything  else." 

"  But  why  not  go  now,  and  come  back 
to  do  more  work  when  the  revolt  is  over, 
instead  of  throwing  his  life  away?"  asked 
the  girl. 

"You  can  not  understand;  I  can  not 
explain.  But  yes:  see  what  he  is  doing 
to-night.  He  helps  that  poor  man.  If 
there  are  more  asking  such  help  of  him 
when  the  trouble  comes — if  it  does  come — 
he  must  be  there  even  at  the  risk  of  his 
life.  It  is  his  duty.  It  does  not  help  to 
say  he  goes  away  and  comes  back  to  others 
who  may  need  him  next  year.  These 
call  for  him  now.  But  I  confuse  it.  I 
have  no  right  to  talk;  for,  ma  foi!  it  is 
easy  to  say  what  others  should  do.  The 
hard  thing  is  to  see  one's  own  way?" 

"That's  plain  enough  for  us  all,"  in- 
terrupted the  Captain.  "  If  there's  a  row, 
we  shall  be  ready  to  get  every  white 
man,  woman  and  child  safe  on  board  the 
Tai-shan.  If  the  French  Padre  wants  to 
stay  for  those  treacherous  scoundrels  of 
yellow-faced  pigtails,  we  bring  him  along 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  If  John  China- 
man tries  to  stop  us,  some  Chinamen 
won't  live  to  tell  the  story,  that's  all. 
By  Jove,  if  that  yellow  scum  gets  in  the 
way  of  myself  and  Mac  and  our  boys, 
they'll  have  a  rough  time!  I've  something 
to  fight  for  now."  And  he  looked  at 
Miss  Kirby. 
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Just  then  Mr.  Henderson  came  into  the 
room,  with  a  very  grave  face.  All  three 
turned   to  him   with  inquiring  looks. 

"  He  is  gone,  "  he  said,  solemnly.  "  The 
priest  is  praying  by  his  bedside.  He  went 
very  quickly  at  the  last.  It  was  a  sight 
to  see  that  good  Frenchman  bending  over 
him,  saying  Chinese  prayers  into  his  ear 
as  if  prompting  him,  and  then  breaking 
out  into  Latin  invocations,  quite  forgetting 
me;  calling  on  angels  and  saints  to  come  to 
meet  the  dying  man,  and  bidding  his  soul 
go  forth  in  the  name  of  its  Creator." 

"It  was  the  ritual  for  the  dying," 
explained  De  Visser. 

"Well,"  put  in  the  Captain,  "the 
Chinaman  did  us  a  good  turn,  and  it 
cost  him  his  life.  I'm  glad  he  had  his 
priest  to  pray  over  him,  if  it  made  it 
all  easier  for  him.  I  hope,  sir,  you  will 
allow  me  to  put  the  ladies  and  children 
on  board  the  Tai-shan  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  when  we  bring  Lebrun  on  board. 
I  don't  like  leaving  it  to  the  last.  There's 
the  suburb  and  a  long  street  between  your 
house  and  the  riverside." 

The  Captain's  offer  was  discussed.  Hen- 
derson said  that  of  course  if  things  came 
to  the  worst,  the  presence  of  the  Tai- 
shan  in  the  river  was  the  one  hope  of 
safety,  in  case  the  tao-tai  did  not  succeed 
in  maintaining  order  in  the  town.  But 
they  must  leave  any  move  to  the  steamer 
to  the  last,  or  at  least  until  there  were 
more  certain  signs  of  danger.  It  would 
not  do  to  show  premature  alarm.  It 
might  only  provoke  an  outbreak  that 
otherwise  would  not  have  occurred, — just 
as  if  you  show  fear  of  a  dog  he  will 
attack  you.  After  all,  the  tao-tai  might 
keep  the  peace  even  if  there  was  an 
attempt  at  disturbance.  P^re  Gratien 
would  pay  him  an  official  visit  early  in 
the  morning  and  use  his  influence  with 
him.  He  himself  would  pay  a  less  formal 
visit.  In  any  case,  there  was  no  danger 
to-night. 

He  promised  to  find  a  room  in  the  house 
for  Marker.     He  would  send  some  of  his 


servants  to  escort  ihe  priest  to  the  mission 
station  and  De  Visser  to  the  hotel. 
Henderson's  quiet,  collected  manner  as 
he  thus  summed  up  the  position  was 
reassuring.  He  recognized  the  danger, 
but  there  would  be  time  enough  to 
prepare  to  meet   it. 

Pere  Gratien  bade  the  household  good- 
night, and  promised  to  arrange  for  the 
funeral  of  Li-tsu  next  day;  then  he  went 
away  with  De  Visser  and  the  friendly 
escort  provided  by  the  Kngl'sh  clergy- 
man. At  the  mission  station  they  found 
Lebrun  sleeping  peacefully,  and  De  Visser 
went  on  to  Shanghai  Jack's  hotel  on  the 
riverside.  He  looked  across  the  river  at 
the  Tai-shan  and  saw  .ight;  still  under 
the  awning.  MacMurdo  was  sitting  up, 
"figuring  things  out"  over  a  pipe. 

Shanghai  Jack,  in  polite  phrases,  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  his  guest  being  so  late. 
De  Visser  told  him  that  he  had  been 
detained  at  Mr.  Henderson's  house  look- 
ing after  a  man  who  had  been  brought 
in  dying,  hurt  in  a  row  at  the  fan-tan 
house  in   the   suburb. 

"Velly  bad  place  that,"  said  the  China- 
man. "Low  place  altogether.  Good  men 
come  play  fan-tan  respeccable  house,  not 
that  low  place,  sir.  If  man  win  money 
that   place,  they  rob   and   kill  him,  see." 

"I  hope  we  shall  have  no  more  robbing 
and  killing,"  said  De  Visser.  "I  hear 
some  ugly  talk  of  a  rising  in  the  town 
against  the  Europeans.  Have  you  heard 
anything?" 

"Don't  mind  foolish  talk,"  answered 
Shanghai  Jack,  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders.  "  Cheng-foo  good  town,  good 
people.  Some  fools  will  talk.  It  happen 
before,  but  nothing  come  of  it.  Velly 
much  talk,  man  do  nothing.  Dog  bark, 
don't  bite,  see.  Sleep  well,  sir;  you 
quite  safe  my  hotel." 

"  I  hope  you  are  right,"  said  De  Visser. 
"  But  you  have  the  best  chance  of  getting 
news,  so  let  me  know  if  you  hear  of  any 
trouble  coming." 

"Yes,  I  keep  eyes  open.    Good-night!" 


(To    be    eontinlMd, ) 
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The  Song  of  the  Lark. 

BY     MAKV    M.   REDMOND. 

^  LONG-DRAWN   note 
Held  in   the   throat, 
A  gurgling  and   a   trilling; 
A   soft-toned   gong, 
A   burst   of  song, 
From  out   the  blue  sky  spilling! 

Oh,  glad,  free   thing 

On  joyous   wing! 
What   is  it   thou   art   saying? 

In   notes  so  fair, 

In    theme   so   rare, 
Art  singing  or   art  praying? 


What  Keeps  them  Out;    or,  Hindrances 
to  Conversion. 


BV    AI,PONSt;S.* 


I. 

'IIY  are  there  so  few  conver- 
sions to  the  Catholic  Faith  in 
Scotland?  That  there  are  coin- 
paratively  few  is  certain,  otherwise  the 
Catholic  community  would  be  much  larger 
than  it  is.  So  far  indeed  from  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  others  in  proportion 
to  the  growth  of  the  population,  it  is  a 
question  whether  we  are  even  keeping 
pace  with  it.  We  may  perhaps  manage 
to  hold  our  own  (i)  through  the  natural 
increase  of  Catholic  children;  (2)  through 
the  immigration  of  Catholics  from  other 
lands,  such  as  Ireland,  Italy,  and  Lith- 
uania; and  (3)  through  conversions,  either 
in  connection  with  marriage  or  apart  from 
it.  Against  this,  however,  we  must  reckon 
our  losses  through  (i)  death,  (2)  emigra- 
tion, and   (3)  apostasy. 

These  losses  have  been  great,  even  fear- 
fully great.  To  discuss  them  at  any 
length  would  take  us  outside  both  the 
scope    and    the    space    allotted    to    these 
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papers.     But   viewing   them   simply   as   a 
motive  and   a   reason   for   redoubling   our 
zeal    in    gathering    in    others    to    fill    the 
gaps,  1  may  state  that  there  are  literally 
thousands  .in   Scotland,   especially   in   the 
West,   who   should   be   Catholics   and   yet 
are    Protestants.     The    larger    towns    are 
full    of    them;     they    bear    such    telltale 
names    as    Murphy,'    Connolly,    McGuire, 
Duffy,   McGurk,    Boyle,   Sullivan,  O'Neill, 
and  the  like.     Not  a  street   but  contains 
families   so   named.     Now,    these   people's 
forefathers    were    Irish    and    Catholic    all. 
How  explain  the  change?    Chiefly,  I  have 
no  doubt,  it   is   owing  to  this — that  they 
came  to  Scotland  in  large  numbers,  during 
the  terrible   times  in    Ireland,   before   the 
restoration   of   the   hierarchy    (which   was 
not  till   1878)  when  the  Church  was  gov- 
erned  by   Vicars  Apostolic,   and   spiritual 
provision    could   not    possibly    be    made 
for    all.     Priests   were   few,    chapels   were 
scattered  at  long  distances,  and  Catholic 
schools    hardly    existed.     What    was    the 
consequence?    The   faithful,    whether   old 
or  young,  could  not  be  instructed;    they 
could    not    approach    the    Sacraments    or 
assist    at    Mass;     they    intermarried    witt 
Protestants,  and  whole  families  were  lost. 
Probably,    too,    in     days    of    persecution 
and  bigotry,  not  a  few  compromised  their 
faith    for  the  sake   of  employment.     The 
result  was   calamitous    for   Catholicity  in 
the  land.    How  is  this  evil  to  be  repaired? 
That    the    number    of    those    who    find 
their  way  from  the  sects  into  the  Catholic 
Church   by   prayer   and   study   and   intel- 
lectual  conviction   is   quite   trifling,   must 
be    painfully    obvious    to    any    one    who 
stops  to  consider  the  matter.     But  sup- 
posing we  are  even  holding  our  own,  we 
should  surely  be  doing  far  more  than  that, 
and   no  "good    Catholic    can    feel    content 
with  such  a  condition  of  things.  We  ought 
to  be  increasing  by  "leaps  and  bounds," 
gathering  in  shoals  of   converts,  and    out- 
distancing  all    other   Christian    bodies    in 
swelling   our    numbers.     And   why   do    I 
say  this?    Because  (i)  Scotland  should  be 
entirely    Catholic:      it   belongs   by^  right 
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of  conquest  and  of  possession  to  the 
Catholic  Church;  it  was  all  Catholic  once, 
until  Protestants  came  and  stole  away 
the  souls  of  the  people,  and  we  should 
not  rest  till  we  see  it  all  Catholic  again. 
We  shall  never  see  it  all  Catholic  in  our 
day  and  generation,  it  is  true;  still  we 
have  our  part  to  play  in  helping  to  bring 
about  the  change.  The  Catholic  Church 
is  a  missionary  Church.  A  great  part 
of  her  work  is  to  evangelize  and  spread 
the  light  among  those  that  sit  in  dark- 
ness. "Go  and  teach  all  nations,"  said 
Our    Lord. 

To  be  stationary  means  to  be  stagnant. 
Father  Benson  emphasizes  this  point  in 
the  Introduction  to  his  late  book,  "  Non- 
Catholic  Denominations"  (pp.  viii,  ix). 
"In  penal  days,"  he  says,  "the  supreme 
duty  of  Catholics  was  ...  to  keep  the 
faith.  It  was  for  this  that  their  fore- 
fathers bled  and  suffered.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  here  and 
there  Catholics  should  be  found  who  are 
still  apt,  almost  unconsciously,  to  regard 
this  as  their  whole  duty  before  God  and 
man,  and  to  forget  that  the  supreme 
commission  given  by  Christ  to  His  dis- 
ciples was  the  handing  on,  fully  as  much 
as  the  retaining,  of  the  truth  given  to 
their  charge.  In  the  days  of  persecution 
more  could  hardly  be  hoped  than  that 
the  candle  of  the  Church  should  not  be 
utterly  extinguished;  in  the  present  day 
of  mutual  toleration  and  comparative 
freedom,  surely  that  suspended  commis- 
sion revives  once  more,  and  the  duty  of 
Catholics  (and  especially  of  priests)  lies 
not  only  in  the  sphere  of  pastoral  work  but 
of  missionary  endeavor;  it  must  not  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  light  burning  in  the 
hearts  of  those  in  whom  it  has  always 
burned :  it  must  be  fanned  once  more  into 
a  conflagration  that  must  spread." 

And,  moreover,  it  is  a  time  of  great 
religious  unrest.  People  are  troubled, 
discontented,  and  unsettled;  chopping  and 
changing  from  this  church  to  the  other 
church,  and  from  one  creed  to  another, 
seeking  rest  and  finding  none.    They  are 


as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  What 
follows?  Other  bodies  professing  Chris- 
tianity are  picking  up  converts  right  and 
left;  why  should  not  we  be  having  our 
share?  Even  bodies  that  are  not  Christian 
at  all — such  as  Socialists,  Spiritualists,  and 
Rationalists, — are  making  their  harvest. 
Are  we  to  stand  by  with  arms  folded?  We 
know  well  enough  that  for  thousands  who 
have  found  the  ground  slipping  from 
under  them  and  their  foothold  gone,  the 
only  rock  of  safety  is  the  Rock  of  Peter; 
the  only  rest  for  their  distracted  souls  is 
in  submission  to  the  Infallible  authority 
of  Christ's  Vicar. 

Then  there  is  much  more  toleration 
now  than  formerly.  The  claims  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  can  get  a  hearing  to-day  which 
fifty  years  ago  —  aye,  twenty-five  years 
ago, —  would  have  been  impossible.  You 
may  call  it  indifference,  if  you  will,  and  I 
shall  come  to  that  immediately;  but  the 
point  is  we  get  the  hearing;  we  are 
allowed  to  live  and  make  ourselves  known 
and  heard  and  felt  without  the  old 
persecution.  Books  about  Catholicism  are 
widely  read,  whether  they  be  novels  or 
history  or  theology  or  controversy. 
Ministers  and  professors,  students  and 
thinkers  and  politicians,  are  studying 
Catholic  history  and  apologetics  in  a 
way  they  never  did  before;  they  even 
frequent  Catholic  bookshops  and  often 
buy  things  there.  A  minister,  to  whom 
1  had  previously  lent  some  Catholic 
literature,  wrote  the  other  day  asking  me 
where  he  could  secure  a  copy  of  the  new 
treatise  by  Father  Billot,  S.  J.  (Professor 
in  the  Gregorian  University  at  Rome),  on 
Church  and  State.  Our  schools  and  colleges 
are  much  praised;  our  religious,  especially 
the  Sisters,  are  everywhere  welcomed, 
and  there  are  Catholics  both  on  the 
Supreme  Bench  and  in  University  Chairs. 
I  repeat,  there  is,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, great  toleration  nowadays.  Yet  in 
the  face  of  all  this  the  Catholic  body  is 
not  growing  much,  if  at  all.  Balancing 
gains  with  losses,  we  may  be  holding  our 
own;    but  who  will  say  that  this  is  satis- 
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factory  for  a  Church  which  was  to  make 
disciples  of  all  nations?  For  that  glorious 
and  only  true  Church  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  was  to  enfold  all  peoples  in  her 
embrace,  and  is  "  the  one  ark  of  salvation 
for  all "  ?  We  Catholics  (there  is  no  denying 
it)  form  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the 
population,  both  numerically  and  socially. 
The  country  is  overwhelmingly  Protestant. 
The  educated  and  professional  classes, 
the  monied  and  employing  classes,  the 
ruling  and  governing  classes,  even  business 
men,  and  the  best  dass  of  shopkeepers 
and  tradesmen  and  workmen  are  prac- 
tically all  Protestant;  to  Catholics  are 
generally  left  the  poorest,  least  "respect- 
able," and  most  unremunerative  forms  of 
employment.  They  are  like  the  "whelps 
that  eat  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from 
the  table  of  their  masters."  In  Glasgow, 
for  example,  with  more  than  300,000  of 
a  Catholic  population,  you  could  easily 
accommodate  in  a  third-class  compart- 
ment all  the  Catholic  men  who  occupy 
positions  of  public  prominence,  trust  or 
responsibility  in  the  city.  It  is  a  strange 
fact,  and  it  is  frequently  commented  on. 
I  ask,  why  is  this?  Why  are  we  making 
so  little  headway? 

To  reply  that  the  Catholic  Church  was 
entirely  uprooted  at  the  Reformation, 
that  Scotland  became  more  thoroughly 
Protestant  than  any  other  country,  and 
that  when  a  people  has  lapsed  into  heresy 
it  requires  a  very  long  time  to  return  to 
the  Faith,  is  to  give  no  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion at  all.  These  statements,  unhappily, 
are  all  perfectly  true ;  .  but  the  question 
1  am  asking  is,  not  why  has  Scotland  not 
returned  to  the  Fold,  but  why  is  it  that 
at  this  moment,  considering  the  growing 
toleration  and  even  favor  shown  to  Cathol- 
icism, and  the  enormous  progress  of  the 
Faith  in  other  Protestant  countries  like 
America,  the  Colonies,  and  England 
itself,  —  why  is  it  that  here  in  Scotland 
conversions  are  so  few? 

Well,  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the 
number  and  seriousness  of  the  obstacles 
to  conversion   everywhere   to  be   encoun- 


tered, and  I  wish  to  discuss  principally 
those  existing  on  the  side  of  the  non- 
Catholic.  I  shall,  therefore,  deal  with 
them  first;  but  before  concluding  I  should 
hke  briefly  to  advert  also  to  the 
hindrances  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  may 
justly  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Catholics 
themselves. 

II. 

I  ask,  then,  to  begin  with,  what  influ- 
ences are  at  work  on  the  side  of  Protes- 
tants to  keep  them  out  of  the  Fold? 

Well,  the  first  and  the  greatest  and 
overwhelming  obstacle  is  undoubtedly 
prejudice,  —  inherited,  inveterate,  pro- 
found, and  apparently  irremediable  prej- 
udice. Indeed  it  is  so  powerful  and 
comprehensive  that  it  may  almost  be 
said  to  include  all  other  obstacles;  yet 
for  the  sake  of  clearness  we  may  consider 
it  specially  by  itself. 

Now,  the  prejudice  that  possesses  a 
man  on  any  subject  may  be  either  inherited 
or  acquired ;  and  it  will  continue  to  possess 
him  so  long  as  it  is  fostered  and  encour- 
aged, and  never  dissipated;  and  unfort- 
unatelv  in  the  case  under  discussion  the 
prejudice  which  is  first  inherited  is  cul- 
tivated and  deepened  on  every  side,  and 
little  or  nothing  is  done  to  remove  it. 
Hence  it  remains. 

I  say,  then,  first  of  all  in  regard  to 
Catholicity  in  this  land,  people  are  born 
with  the  prejudice  against  it;  it  is  in- 
herited almost  like  original  sin;  and  it 
comes  as  naturally  to  a  Scotsman  to 
hate  a  priest  as  it  docs  to  an  Irishman 
(let  us  say)  to  love  him;  or,  to  take  an 
illustration  from  the  lower  animals:  at 
the  first  recognition  of  a  priest  after  the 
dawn  of  reason,  the  .Scot  feels  instinctively 
a  strong  antipathy  to  him  much  as  a  dog 
does  to  a  cat.  Probably  he  could  not 
explain  it;  but  the  antipathy  is  there, 
deep  and  decided.  Ask  him  and  he  will 
say:    "  I  don't  like  priests."    That  is  all,— 

I  do  not  love  thee.  Dr.  I'cll; 
The  reiison   why  I  can  not   tell. 
Hut  only  this  I  know  full  well: 
I  do  not  love  thee.   Dr.  Kell. 
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This  prejudice  is  a  curious  thing, — a 
mysterious  subtle  something  pervading 
the  soul  and  infalUbly  turning  it  against 
the  priest.  A  gardener  said  to  me  the 
other  day:  "Touch  that  plant,  sir."  I  did 
so,  and  the  leaves  immediately  turned 
in  and  down  and  away  from  me.  It  was 
the  sensitive  plant,  which  mechanically 
or  automatically,  so  to  speak,  shrinks 
from  the  slightest  touch.  So  does  the  true 
Scot  shrink  from  the  priest.  A  real  Prot- 
estant does  the  same— ^mentally  at  least, 
and  often  physically  as  well.  This  is 
owing,  of  course,  to  prejudice.  They  are 
natural  enemies:  they  are  born  that  way, 
like  a  cat  and  dog,  or  the  ferret  and  the 
rabbit;  to  make  them  friends  you  must 
do  violence  to  nature,  and  it  requires  a 
long  course  of  treatment  and  training. 
Personally,  I  never  saw  a  ferret  and  a 
rabbit  dwelling  together  in  unity;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  seen, 
and  I  should  think  it  would  not  be  more 
difficult  to  reconcile  these  four-footed  little 
creatures  to  each  other  than  the  intel- 
ligent bipeds  mentioned  above. 

Of  course  I  am  speaking  in  the  broad, 
popular  sense  of  the  terms  when  I  say  it 
is  a  "natural  instinct"  for  a  Protestant 
to  loathe  a  priest;  for  it  has  been  natural 
to  him  to  do  so  only  since  the  "  Refor- 
mation." The  bias  or  twist  or  prejudice 
of  the  soul  against  Rome  began  at  that 
period,  and  since  then  all  Protestant 
"mankind  descending"  (as  their  "Shorter 
Catechism"  puts  it)  "by  ordinary  gener- 
ation "  have  come  into  the  world  with 
their  souls  thus  prejudiced  and  twisted. 
They  really  can  not  help  it;  it  is  not  their 
fault,  any  more  than  it  is  a  man's  fault 
that  he  is  born  with  a  violent  temper 
or  a  cast  in  his  eye.  Perhaps  I  am  not 
explaining  the  thing  very  well;  for  it  is 
certainly  not  easy  to  account  for  people's 
natural  likes  and  dislikes,  prejudices 
and  preferences,  inclinations  and  disin- 
clinations; they  do  not  go  according  to 
right  reason  at  all.  But  that  prejudices 
do  exist  in  people's  minds,  and  in  partic- 
ular  that   this   prejudice   does   exist  very 


strongly  against  "Rome,"  no  one  will 
dream  of  denying;  and  everybody  under- 
stands it  perfectly  when  you  say :  "  It 
is  in  the  blood;  it  is  inherited;  it  is 
natural  to  them;  it  has  been  in  them  for 
centuries." 

To  make  things  clearer  still,  take  this: 
"  Knox  was  his  country's  savior;  Wishart 
was  an  innocent  martyr;  the  Bible  was 
first  brought  to  light,  and  the  country 
rescued  from  superstition  and  idolatry 
by  the  Reformers."  These  statements 
are  accepted  by  Scotch  people  as  com- 
monplaces and  truisms;  no  proof  is 
required  to  recommend  them;  the  school- 
boy will  as  easily  believe  them  and  as 
readily  stick  up  for  them  as  he  will  -for 
the  statement,  "  My  father  is  a  good  man, 
my  mother  is  the  best  of  women."  Or 
again :  "  Mary  was  a  bloody  persecutor 
of  God's  true  Servants;  monks  and  nuns 
are  wicked  and  lazy;  Catholics  do  not 
speak  the  truth;  the  confessional  is  an 
instrument  of  corruption  and  money- 
making;  priests  keep  the  people  in  igno- 
rance; the  Pope  would  like  to  burn  all 
heretics."  Propositions  like  these  are 
taken  for  granted;  the  Protestant  starts 
life  with  them  as  his  capital  in  hand;  he 
does  not  require  to  seek  for  it  or  work  for 
it:  it  is  his  already.  You  have  to  teach 
him  that  two  and  two  make  four,  and 
that  the  earth  is  round,  but  you  do  not 
need  to  teach  him  that  Rome  is  the  Mother 
of  Abominations:  he  has  that  already;  it 
is  an  implicit,  mental  legacy  bequeathed 
by  his  ancestors. 

Now  I  call  that  Prejudice  Inherited. 
Thus  the  Catholic  Church  meets  the  dawn- 
ing intelligence  of  the  young  Scot  with  a 
heavy  load  of  infamy  upon  it;  she  rises 
before  him  black,  guilty,  detestable,  dread- 
ful. So  his  forefathers  believed;  so  he 
will  believe.  His  forefathers  died  for  this 
belief, — surely  they  would  not  have  died 
for  a  lie.  They  shed  their  blood  for  it;  and 
wherever  blood  is  shed  for  a  cause,  there 
is  a  depth  and  intensity  and  permanence  of 
bitterness  not  produced  in  any  other  way. 
The  blood  seems  to  sink  in  and  soak  the 
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ground,  and  cries  from  the  earth  like  the 
blood  of  Abel.  In  my  Protestant  days 
I  was  minister  of  the  parish  in  which  the 
Battle  of  Drumclog  was  fought  (Sunday, 
June  I,  1679),  and  on  the  battlefield  was 
erected  a  monument  commemorating  the 
"Victory  of  our  Covenanting  forefathers" 
over  "  Bloody "  Graham  of  Claverhouse, 
the  Jacobite  General,  and  his  troops. 

What,  then,  do  you  suppose  is  the 
religious  feeling  of  the  people  —  simple, 
good,  unsophisticated,  hospitable  people — 
in  that  district?  One  of  deep,  unquench- 
able hatred  to  prelacy  and  Popery.  The 
dust  of  the  men  who  fought  for  their 
religion  sleeps  close  at  hand;  their 
descendants  are  still  cultivating  the  soil, 
and  a  great  many  more  "  Presbyterian 
martyrs"  suffered  under  the  Stuarts  there- 
abouts. Can  they  forget  those  things? 
Not  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  can  sweeten 
the  bitterness,  or  waters  of  the  ocean  wash 
it  out.  Can  you  wonder  that  the  very 
name  of  priest  and  bishop  and  all  that 
appertains  to  them  stinks  in  the  very 
nostrils  of  these  people?  They  endured 
a  good  deal  from  me  in  the  way  of 
Ritualism;  but  when  I  erected  a  notice 
board  surmounted  by  a  cross  it  was  time 
to  draw  the  line. 

If  there  is  one  thing  they  hate,  it  is 
a  material  cross:  and  as  for  a  crucifix 
the  very  sight  of  it  makes  them  shudder. 
So  they  held  a  meeting  (with  me)  and 
objected  to  the  symbol  of  our  Redemption, 
and  it  had  to  be  sawn  off!  (This  is 
how  the  sheep  boss  the  shepherd  in  the 
Presbyterian  fold:  but  that  is  by  the 
way.)  On  another  occasion  a  man  with- 
drew himself  and  his  whole  family  from 
the  Kirk  because  he  said  I  applied  the 
water  in  Ha])tisni  in  the  form  of  a  cross 
(which  was  true),  and  the  same  gentle- 
man's son-in-law  called  one  night  to  tell 
me  that  he  could  no  longer  sit  in  the 
church  if  the  choir  was  going  to  sing 
"Amen"  at  the  end  of  the  blessing. 
Their  Covenanting  forefathers  had  fought 
and  bled  to  get  these  things  abolished, 
and    were    they  going  to  overturn    their 


glorious  work?  Then,  again,  another  man 
begged  that  his  daughter  might  not  be 
asked  to  kneel  during  her  marriage  service: 
they  objected  to  kneel  to  any  man.  And 
these  men,  mark  you,  were  not  "cranks" 
or  faddists  or  fossils:  they  were  simply 
voicing  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
people.  I  am  not  discussing  the  ration- 
ality or  irrationality  of  these  good  souls. 
I  merely  mention  their  attitude  as  an 
illustration  of  what  I  mean  by  inherited 
prejudice.  What  chance  has  the  Catholic 
Faith   in  such  a  community? 

You  may  say  that  these  are  extreme 
Protestants,  and  that  elsewhere  in  Scot- 
land such  antiquated  ideas  have  passed 
away.  I  answer  that  the  Scotch,  taken 
as  a  whole,  have  not  changed  their  ideas 
about  "Popery,"  though  they  may  have 
changed  their  ideas  about  a  church  service. 
There  is  a  general  advance  in  culture, 
and  a  better  appreciation  of  ritual  and 
music  and  resthetics  all  round  in  the 
worship  of  Almighty  God,  but  that  may 
co-exist  with  the  most  fierce  anti-Papal 
doctrine.  I  used  to  be  assistant  to  a 
highly  cultured  doctor  of  divinity  who 
encouraged  all  these  things  in  his  church 
(Westend),  but  at  the  same  time  de- 
nounced the  Catholic  Church  as  a  denial 
of  the   Holy  Ghost. 

If  people  have  not  tjie  same  jealousy  of 
"innovations"  at  the  thin  end  of  the 
Roman  wedge  as  they  used  to  have 
(though  they  do  have  it  to  a  considerable 
extent  yet),  that  is  not  because  they  love 
Rome  more,  but  because,  as  I  have  said, 
public  taste  in  these  matters  has  improved, 
and  because  they  do  not  admit  that  these 
little  changes  necessarily  lead  to  Rome, 
and  because  in  this  enlightened  twentieth 
century  Rome  is  the  very  last  thing  to 
be  afraid  of.  They  are  not  going  to  .deny 
themselves  liturgical  improvements  be- 
cause of  a  baseless  terror  of  Rome;  indeed, 
these  advances  are  the  best  antidote  to 
Roman  inclinations  on  the  part  of  their 
own  people.  Hence  we  may  say  they  are 
nearer  Rome  with  their  lips,  but  their 
heart  is  far  from  her. 
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What  irfakes  matters  worse  is  this : 
that  the  innate  prejudice  against  the 
Church  is  cultivated,  deepened,  and 
strengthened  by  almost  everything  they 
read  and  hear  and  see  about  her.  Their 
religious  literature,  for  example,  is  full  of 
it — books,  catechisms,  tracts,  pamphlets, 
newspapers,  magazines,  reports, — all  are 
saturated  and  charged  with  anti-Catholic 
virus.  There  is,  thank  God,  an  improve- 
ment in  the  history  books  and  readers 
in  the  day  schools  —  owing  chiefly,  per- 
haps, to  the  anxiety  of  the  publishers  to 
push  the  sale  of  their  text-books  in 
Catholic  schools.  But  even  so,  they  are 
not  yet  impartial;  they  do  not  give 
justice  to  the  position  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  centuries;  they  do  little 
or  nothing  to  counteract  the  prejudice 
so  carefully  nursed  by  the  child's  religious 
instructors.  Ministers  and  lecturers  keep 
alive  the  popular  hatred.  Missionaries 
and  evangelists  from  foreign  parts  tell 
weird  tales  of  the  awful  blight  of 
"  Romanism."  Protestant  societies, lavishly 
financed,  preserve  and  propagate  the 
traditional  slanders. 

And  the  people  believe  them:  they  like, 
to  believe  them;  their  stories  are  eagerly 
devoured;  they  are  pleasant  to  hear  and 
sweet  to  the  taste;  the  appetite  is  there, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  about  swallowing. 
They  hardly  ever  read  and  examine  and 
study  the  matter  for  themselves.  Why 
should  they?  They  are  quite  content  to 
take  the  word  of  those  "  who  know."  Rome 
is  hopelessly  bad,  and  they  are  quite 
prepared  and  delighted  to  be  told  about 
it;  and  there  is  nothing  too  bad  to  believe. 
Add  to  this  that  they  are  never  told 
anything  good  about  Rome,  and  you  will 
see  that  from  his  earliest  years,  through 
every  channel  of  information  and  source 
of  instruction,  the  vScotchman's  mind  is 
filled  with  prejudice. 

And  further  still,  not  only  is  this  prej- 
udice deepened  and  strengthened  by  what 
they  read  and  hear,  but  the  unfortunate 
thing  is  that  they  take  no  means  to 
enlighten   or   dissipate   it,     They   will   not 


study  the  other  side  of  the  question  in 
Catholic  literature,  or  frequent  Catholic 
bookshops,  or  read  Catholic  newspapers 
and  journals.  How  many  Protestant'- 
will  read  through  a  Penny  Catechism  to 
see  what  we  really  believe?  Every  Cath- 
olic knows  that  the  non-Catholic  press  is 
a  most  powerful  buttress  of  prejudice. 
We  know  what  unutterable  rubbish 
appears  daily  and  weekly  in  its  columns, 
especially  from  the  Continental  Jewish 
and  Masonic  correspondents,  about  the 
Catholic  Church,  its  policy,  and  its  clergy. 
Now  it  concerns  the  Pope;  of  course  he 
is  always  in  the  wrong,  a  blundering,  reac- 
tionary medisevalist.  Now  it  concerns  the 
Cardinals  in  Curia  or  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  the  Jesuits.  Here  it  is  a  great 
scandal  in  a  college;  there  the  disappear- 
ance pf  an  immoral  priest;  or  elsewhere 
(as  in  England)  the  revolt  of  two  hundred 
clergy  against  the  methods  of  Italian 
ecclesiastics.  (Every  five  years  they  are 
"about  to  secede,"  and  never  do  it.) 
The  lie  or  the  slander  is  printed  and  is  at 
once  believed.  Perhaps  it  is  refuted,  per- 
haps not.  If  it  is,  the  refutation  is  hidden 
away  in  a  corner  of  the  newspaper  and 
seldom  or  ever  seen. 

(  To  be  coi]  tinued. ) 


Our  heart  is  like  a  mill  which  is  ever 
grinding,  and  which  a  certain  lord  gave 
into  the  keeping  of  one  of  his  slaves, 
with  the  instruction  that  he  should  grind 
in  it  only  his  master's  corn,  and  should 
himself  live  on  what  he  ground.  But 
this  servant  has  a  certain  enemy,  who, 
whenever  he  finds  the  mill  unguarded, 
immediately  gasts  into  it  either  sand  which 
scatters  the  flour,  or  pitch  which  congeals 
it,  or  something  which  defiles,  or  chaff 
which  merely  fills  its  place.  If,  therefore, 
that  servant  guards  the  mill  well,  and 
grinds  in  it  only  his  master's  corn,  he 
both  serves  his  master  and  gains  food  for 
himself.  Now,  this  mill  which  is  ever 
grinding  something  is  the  human  heart, 
which   is  incessantly  thinking  something. 

— St.  Anselm. 
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"Sea  Dog." 


BY    CABRIIX    FKAKCIS    POWERS. 


THP^  glory  of  the  sunset  blazed  around 
us,  and  we  stood  silent  in  it, — I 
looking  at  the  sky,  John  looking  at 
the  sea.  A  mile  or  rhore  away  lay  the 
New  England  coast.  Deep  water  rolled 
between  us.  On  John's  Island,  the  few 
houses  huddled  together  on  the  hillside 
behind  us  showed  up  white  against  the 
scrap  of  green  land;  everywhere  else  was 
the  coppery  evening  and  the  limitless 
expanse  of  burnished  sea.  In  the  stillness, 
something  dark  moved  upon  the  fiery 
surface.  It  moved  slowly,  evenly;  too 
far  away  for  recognition.  Fish,  bird,  seal, 
unknown  denizen  of  the  deep,  mechanism 
devised  by  man?  The  strangeness  was 
weird  and  uncanny.  I  noted  John's  pipe 
in  his  hand  and  his  eyes  riveted ;  "  What 
is  it?"  I  asked  uncomfortably.  He  vouch- 
safed no  answer.  Then  at  length  I 
discerned  the  magnificent  movement  of 
arms  raised  alternately  in  what  is  called 
the  "  double-overhand  stroke,"  and,  breast- 
high,  some  superb  human  creature  moving 
in  a  straight  line,  smoothly,  relentlessly 
over  the  mastered  water.  According  to 
modern  scientific  methods  of  swimming, 
it  was  all  wrong;  but  it  was  glorious  in 
its  beauty  of  rhythmic  motion,  its  sugges- 
tion of  power  and  perfect  strength,  its 
poetry  of  measure,  as  in  music. 

"  Who  is  it,  Jock?"  I  asked.  The  silence 
was  very  long.  I  thought  he  did  not  mean 
to  answer  me;    then,  reluctantly: 

"It's  Saunders'  gel,  over  from  the  light- 
house.    Sea   Dog  they  call  her." 

"Sea  Dog!  The  curs!  Why,  I  could  tell 
you  ten  names  that  would  suit  her  better. 
What  a  shame  for  a  girl  who  can  swim 
like  that!" 

"  Her  own  mother  gave  it  to  her  when 
;he  was  a  mite,  for  her  love  of  the  sea. 
I  guess  she  meant  it  all  right.  And  old 
Saunders,  he's  a  darn  sight  proud  of  that 
gel,   and   he   calls   her   Sea    Dog   too.     On 


many  a  winter's  night,  before  they  got 
the  station,  she's  rowed  out  in  the  life- 
boat, along  o'  the  boys,  and  pulled  her 
oar  with  the  best.  Folks  remember  things 
like  that.  We  do  in  New  F,ngland,  any- 
way. I  tell  you  there  are  not  many  on 
this  coast,  or  on  any  coast  I  know  of, 
like  Saunders'  gel." 

She  was  getting  farther  and  farther, 
a  tiny  silhouette  in  that  immensity  of 
fading  amber  and  rose.  Jock  pulled 
hard  on  his  pipe.  Then,  more  to  himself 
than  me:  "Some  men  is  great  fools,"  he 
mumbled,  and  turned  away.  I  looked 
into  his  face  but  the  granite  masses 
around    us  were   not   more   impenetrable. 

"Jock,  why  are  you  not  married?" 
I  asked,  point-blank. 

"It  don't  suit  all  men,"  he  growled; 
"and  least  of  all,  me." 

Jock  and  1  were  friends  of  only  one 
summer,  but  very  staunch  friends.  We 
had  fished  together,  day  in  day  out,  in 
his  old  boat  with  the  painted  sail.  He 
gave  me  the  freedom  of  his  fish  cabin, 
whenever  I  chose  to  occupy  it;  but  the 
best  days  were  the  days  we  spent  out  of 
sight  of  land  in  the  slow  rock  of  the 
waves,  lazily,  under  the  blue  sky.  We 
had  attained  to  the  perfect  comradeship 
of  silence;  Jock  would  motion  if  he 
wanted  the  sails  changed  or  if  he  wanted 
me  to  steer.  I  believe  he  would  have 
respected  me  if  I  could  have  gone  all  day, 
as  he  did,  without  taking  food;  but  my 
weakness  required  hardtack  and  cheese 
somewhere  in  the  middle  of  this  prolonged 
fast,  and  he  looked,  not  disapproving — 
he  had  too  much  philosophy  for  that, — 
but  wondering  to  find  me  so  little  a  man. 

Meanwhile,  in  town,  somebody  had 
pointed  out  "Saunders'  gel"  to  me.  All  I 
noticed  about  her  was  that  she  had  rather 
nice  eyes  and  that  her  brown  hair .  was 
discolored  in  streaks  by  exposure  to  the 
sun.  She  was  certainly  a  wonderful 
swimmer,  but  she  was  not  a  noticeable 
person.  I  think  1  was  first  drawn  to  her 
one  evening  that  I  wandered  into  the 
little   Catholic   chapel,   aiid    only   after   I 
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had  knelt  down  observed  another  figure 
kneeling  quite  near  me.  Her  face  was  in 
shadow,  and  I  could  not  see  it  save  as 
a  whiteness  in  the  dusk;  but  it  struck 
me  suddenly  that  there  was  a  beauty  of 
modelling  in  it  that  would  have  delighted 
the  soul  of  a  sculptor.  Presently  she  got 
up  and  glided  out  without  a  sound.  I 
don't  know  why,  but  I  had  held  my 
breath  till  she  went.  After  that  I  could 
never  pass  her  on  the  street  indifferently. 
Jock  on  his  island  and  she  and  I  on  the 
mainland  .seemed  to  be  continually  cross- 
ing one  another's  paths.  One  other  thing 
I  had  remarked  about  her:  it  was  the 
singular  and  potent  modesty  in  her  appear- 
ance and  in  the  way  she  moved.  She 
made  me  think  of  Dante's  woman,  this 
Saunders'  gel  of  the  lighthouse,  and  of  the 
immortal  grace  the  poet  had  seen  in  her. 
I  began  to  understand  why  Jock's  eyes, 
so  brave  and  direct  when  they  faced  a 
man,  had  fallen  once  or  twice  when  I 
mentioned  her  name.  Occasionally  I  must 
own  that  I  deliberately  enjoyed  the 
wicked  sport  of  teasing  him.  Jock  must 
be  going  on  for  forty;  he  is  tanned  and 
bearded;  he  lives  in  oil-skins  and  smells 
of  the  deep  sea  and  the  catch;  but,  under 
the  sou-wester,  you  get  glimpses  of  a  face 
as  noble  and  as  strong  as  any  of  the 
bronzed  men  Winslow  Homer  has  painted. 
Jock's  face  too  is  cast  in  bronze.  I  don't 
know  what  made  me  connect  the  two  of 
them  in  my  thoughts;  but  from  the  hour 
Jock  said  "Some  men  is  fools"  I  inferred 
that  something  was  amiss. 

In  the  course  of  time  I  became 
acquainted  with  Saunders'  gel.  The  day 
was  a  heavenly  still  one,  and  the  light 
was  at  early  morning.  The  tide  came 
languidly  lap,  lap,  on  the  drowsy  rocks; 
unbroken  peace  was  over  the  whole  of 
nature,  and  in  that  world  of  quiet,  serene 
blue  I  stepped  bravely  out  over  the  slab 
granite  to  find  what  I  could  find.  With 
every  swing  of  the  sea  all  the  miraculous 
plant-f orris  stirred  and  floated.  Every 
color  from  deep  brown  to  orange  and 
olive  green,   and   then   more   browns  and 


more  greens,  and  tawny  foliages  like  the 
oak  in  October,  and  pure  rose  like  the 
autumn  maple;  then,  among  them,  glided 
the  star-fishes,  more  miraculous  forms  of 
animal  life.  And  in  tlieir  hues  the  pageant 
was  continued.  Purple,  a  peculiar  bluish 
tint  like  the  amethyst,  and  some  of  them, 
a  corally  pink.  First  I  went  in  ankle  deep, 
next  I  went  in  to  my  knees;  when  the 
shove  of  the  big  waters  came  in  against 
me  I  made  up  my  mind  it  did  not 
matter.  Jock's  boat  had  taught  me  all 
there  is  to  know  about  the  sea's  coming 
in  at  unexpected  quarters  when  you  must 
take  it  and  make  the  best  of  it.  What 
I  did  not  know  was  that  somebody  was 
looking-  on.  She  was  out  on  the  slabs 
too,  but  gingerly  high,  leaning  comfort- 
ably against  a  big  boulder,  and  there  was 
merely  a  gleam  of  white  in  the  low 
water  -as  there  was  in  the  green  meadow 
when  Nicolette  walked  in  the  morning 
grass.    The  mermaid  seemed  to  be  smiling. 

"Wet  work,  ain't  it?" 

I  acquiesced. 

"You've  cut  your  foot." 

This  was  news,  but  the  evidences  were 
all  around  it  on  the  rock.  "However  did 
I  do  that,  I  wonder?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  'Tain't 
much.  I  get  mine  cut  all  the  time." 
Then  she  looked  at  my  star-fish. 

"You  get  the  best  on  the  dive,"  she 
said,  "  if  you  have  the  grit  to  go  in  among 
the  rocks  out  seaward.  You  want  to  be 
pretty  careful,  though,  out  there.  Castle 
Rock  is  a  good  place." 

She  spoke  with  the  simple  frankness 
of  a  boy,  but  her  face  was  very,  gentle 
and  womanly  and  rather  serious.  I  had 
tried  the  dive  outward  among  the  rocks 
to  seaward  and  had  found  it  uncanny. 
"For  you,  maybe,"  she  said;  "for  us, 
the  sea  is  our  mother." 

Jock  looked  the  other  way  when  I 
told  him  I  had  been  talking  to  Saunders' 
gel  on  the  rocks. 

"In  a  hole  of  a  place  like  the  village 
I  s'pose  you've  got  to  talk  to  everybody." 

"Not  necessarily." 
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"  P'raps  j'ou  wanted  to  talk  to  Saunders' 
gel." 

"Jock,  what  for  Heaven's" sake,  is  her 
right  name? " 

"I  d'no  what  her  name  is;  I  never 
called  her  nothing  but  Sea  Dog.  Come 
to  think  of  it,  that  isn't  much  of  a  soft 
name  to  call  a  gel.  But  I  kin  smell  the 
ocean  in  it  and  hear  the  noise  o'  the  water 
when  the  night  is  fair  and  you're  running 
home  with  the  wind  astern." 

This  was  Jock  the  taciturn. 

"  WTiy  don't  you  ask  her  what  her  real 
name  is?" 

Jock   tucked  the  tiller  under  his  arm. 

"  Never  thought  of  it  when  1  could,  and 
now  I  can't:  she  don't  speak  to*  me  no 
more." 

"How's  that,  Jock?  .Surely  you  haven't 
quarrelled?" 

"  No,  sir,  we  haven't  quarrelled.  She 
just  don't  speak  to  me,  and  that's  all." 
He  began  to  fumble  about  for  one  of  the 
innumerable  pipes  he  kept  in  every  corner 
of  his  house,  cabin  and  boat,  and  for 
twelve  minutes  we  kept  perfect  silence. 
Then  he  resumed  almost  to  himself:  "I 
d'no  why";  and  more  directly  to  me: 
"  We  used  to  be  pretty  good  friends.  Sea 
Dog  and  I;  I  d'no  what  come  over  her. 
I've  tried  to  ask  her,  and  she  won't  let 
me.  She's  the  deuce  for  stubbornness 
when  she  mak,es  up  her  mind." 

His  face  was  so  blank  and  so  distressed 
that  I  knew  he  was  completely  at  a  loss, 
as  he  said  he  was,  to  interpret  the  mer- 
maid's mood.  I  pulled  in  the  jib  a  little 
and  sat  quiet.  He  had  turned  his  face  to 
the  wind,  and  presently,  his  voice  a  trifle 
hoarse :  "  Looks  like  a  bit  o'  weather  com- 
ing," he  announced.  "Guess  we'd  better 
go  in  Icfore  you  get  too  wet." 

"  Don't  mind  me,"  I  answered. 

"  It'll  be  the  devil's  work  to  land  with 
the  wind  as  it  is  now." 

He  was  looking  all  around  him  as  if 
to  count  the  chance;,  and  whether  the 
storm  or  the  conversation  had  done  it 
I  know  not,  but  his  face  was  very  dark. 
True,   the  sky  had  tetn  gradually  cloud. 


ing,  a  universal  close  greyness  closed 
down  around  us;  then  suddenly  the  voice 
of  the  squall  cried  out  over  our  heads, 
a  dash  of  spray  flew  up  before  us,  the 
prow  sawed  the  air  two  or  three  times 
and  the  good  boat  lay  down  on  her  side, 
trembling  from  end  to  end.  I  have  always 
said  that  a  boat  is  a  living  thing:  its  soul 
is  the  wind  in  the  sail,  and  it  responds 
to  every  thrill  and  shock.  You  could  tell 
by  looking  at  Jock  that  he,  too,  was 
responding.  Alert,  self-contained,  watch- 
ful, steady-eyed.  He  sat  upright,  ready 
to  answer  whatever  challenge.  He  seemed 
to  be  listening;  1  believe  he  sensed,  with- 
out moving  his  head  to  look,  every  twang 
in  the  rigging,  every  shudder  in  the  wood. 
I  gazed  at  him  dumfounded;  for  I  have 
loved  better  and  better,  as  1  knew  them, 
these  scientists  and  lowly  heroes  of  the 
deep  sea.  The  coast  line  was  answering 
the  ocean;  hill  on  hill  of  green  water 
pounded  the  great  boulders,  and  dimly 
the  great  roar  came  to  us.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  tack.  We  were  in 
sight  of  Jock's  Island  (it  has  a  name  of 
its  own,  but  Jock's  will  do  for  this  story), 
but  could  not  sail  to  it  directly. 

"Bad  landing  to-night,"  he  said  again, 
with  some  concern. 

"  Well,  let's  go  to  the  mainland,  if  that's 
any  better." 

"  We  might  make  the  breakwater,  but 
it's  two  miles,  and  worse  weather  coming." 

"  Do  whatever  you  like,  Jock.  Nobody's 
waiting  for  me.  I  don't  mind  getting 
wet, — really  I  don't." 

"I'll  try   one  more   tack." 

We  were  both  silent,  for  things  were 
getting  more  uncomfortable  by  the 
minute,  and  the  boat  fought  harder  and 
harder  against  the  encompassing  foes. 
Suddenly,  without  relinquishing  the  tiller, 
he  stood  up.  Beyond  Castle  Rock,  beyond 
the  Island,  in  the  dread  threat  and  com- 
motion of  the  elements,  an  infinitesimal 
something  was  floating  in  the  hollows 
and  on  the  ridges  of  the  waves.  Jock 
gasped:  "By  Heaven!"  And  the  boat 
stood    still    a    second    as    in    answer    to 
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his  words.  The  next  she  flew  around 
so  that  I  fell,  and  the  boom  struck  me. 
He  never  looked:  "Carry  the  jib  round, 
quick;  make  it  fast  there ! "  He  motioned 
with  his  eyes  set  to  the  far  ocean.  "  Get 
out  that  rope  under  the  bows  and  make 
a  noose  in  it." 

"Is  it  —  is  it?"  But  my  eyes  strained 
to  the  distance,  and  I  dared  not  sav  it. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  soberly.  "It  is. 
It's  Sea  Dog,  and  this  time  the  sea  has 
got  her." 

I  crouched  in  the  wet  boat,  and  neither 
of  us  spoke;  he  was  taking  chances,  sail- 
ing as  close  to  the  wind  as  he  could,  and 
I  know  not  what  made  the  flesh  creep 
under  my  scalp. 

"Jock,  there  are  two  of  them." 

"  That's  why  the  sea  has  its  way  with 
her." 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


An  Echo  of  the  Eucharistic  Congress. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  of  Spain,  born  and 
--^  reared  an  Anglican,  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage  with  King  Alfonso  became 
a  Catholic.  She  has  not  been  very  popular 
with  her  subjects,  especially  in  certain 
aristocratic  circles,  owing  to  her  natural 
reserve,  which  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  exuberance  of  the  Spani.sh  people. 
In  reference  to  this  unpopularity,  a  dis- 
tinguished attache  of  the  court  declares 
it  was  not  until  the  recent  Congress  that 
the  Queen  had  the  opportunity  to  manifest 
her  religious  .sentiments  in  such  a  way  as 
to  convince  everyone  that  she  is  heart  and 
soul  a  child  of  Holy  Church.  It  used  to 
be  said  that  she  was  a  Catholic  only  in 
name;  and,  moreover,  that  in  private 
she  practised  the  exercises  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  Sotne  even  went  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  the  "Anglican"  secretly 
encouraged  the  Protestant  propaganda 
in  Spain  These  falsehoods  against  Queen 
Victoria  naturally  alienated-  her  from  her 
Catholic  subjects,  and  provoked  an  atti- 
tude cf  hostility  in  many  quarters. 


At  supper  one  evening  during  the  Con- 
gress the  Queen  told  King  Alfonso  oi  the 
great  joy  she  had  experienced  in  the 
magnificent  procession,  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  assist  with  the  pilgrims  at  the 
Mass  and  at  the  Exposition  of  the  IJlcssed 
Sacrament  in  the  church  of  the  Escurial. 
The  King  was  very  happy,  and  personally 
made  the  necessary  arrangements.  Next 
day  the  Queen  quietly  arrived  at  the 
church,  wherein  great  throngs  of  pilgrims 
had  assembled.  When  she  entered,  many 
were  astonished  to  see  her,  with  a  black 
mantle  thrown  over  her  head,  advance 
toward  the  high  altar,  stop  at  the  railing 
and  kneel  down,  not  on  the  prie-dieu 
prepared  for  her,  but  upon  the  stone  floor. 
Could  it  really  be  Queen  Victoria?  many 
asked  themselves. 

For  a  half  hour  the  Queen,  rosary  in 
hand,  remained  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
She  raised  her  voice  in  the  general  act 
of  faith,  which  the  pilgrims,  led  by  an 
English  priest,  recited  aloud,  and  then 
received  Holy  Communion.  After  an  hour 
spen<  in  thanksgiving,  she  left  the  church. 
When  she  appeared  in  the  plaza  the  popu- 
lace could  not  refrain  from  cheers  and 
acclamations  of  delight.  Touched  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  people,  the  Queen  burst 
into  tears.  Everybody  wished  to  approach 
and  touch  the  hand  of  her  who  had  been 
crowned  Queen  of  Spain  and  who  had 
"prayed  as  a  Spaniard." 

An  aged  Basque  offered  her  a  flower, 
exclaiming,  "The  Catholic  Basques  will 
defend  forever  Christ  and  Spain!"  Being 
informed  that  he  had  assisted  with  excep- 
tional fervor  at  all  the  exercises  of  the 
Congress,  the  Queen  called  him  and  im- 
printed a  kiss  upon  his  forehead.  The  old 
man  paternally  returned  the  salute,— one 
for  the  Queen,  one  for  the  King,  and  one 
for  their  children.  He  then  took  his 
departure,  with  that  salutation  so  glorious, 
so  beautiful,  and  so  revered  in  Spain : 
"Ave  Maria  l>urissiina!" — "Sin  ficrado 
concebda!"  responded  the  Queen.  Again 
the  vast  throng  burst  into  cries  of  jo;  and 
acclamation,    which    di?d    av.ay    ia    the 
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distance,  like  the  roar  of  a  mighty  ocean. 
It  is  said  that  Queen  Victoria's  spon- 
tar.cuus  act  of  devotion  has  forever 
silenced  the  whisperings  as  to  her  lack  of 
faith  and  the  spirit  of  piety.  Never  again 
will  the  people  of  Spain  entertain  doubts 
regarding  her  religious  dispositions.  The 
former  coldness  and  suspicion  has  every- 
where given  place  to  deepest  affection 
and  fullest  confidence.  This  is  only  one 
of  many  blessings  resulting  to  Spain  from 
the  Eucharistic  Congress. 

J.  L.  O'B. 


An  Optimistic  View. 


TN  an  interesting  article  contributed 
to  a  recent  number  of  La  Papaute  et 
les  Peuples,  Emile  Ver  Hees  takes  a  some- 
what optimistic  view  of  this  country's 
comparative  freedom  from  the  Socialistic 
danger.  Answering  the  question,  To  what 
is  the  weakness  of  Socialism  in  the  United 
States  due?  he  says,  in  part:  "America 
is  a  land  of  hope.  Even  when  a  laborer 
is  unfortunate  or  unjustly  treated,  he 
hopes  to  find  a  better  fate,  either  by 
emigrating  farther  West,  or  by  changing 
his  trade;  and  every  facility  is  given 
him  in  this  respect.  The  extreme  and 
vivifying  climate  alsojimparts  energy  to 
a  man  and  helps  him  to  profit  by  the 
liberty  and  the  opportunities  offered  him. 
Instead  of  revolting  against  fate  and 
injustice,  instead  of  sticking  to  a  negative 
and  destructive  business  with  an  eye  on 
revolution  as  a  means  of  reparation,  the 
American  shifts  his  gun  to  the  other 
shoulder,  tries  something  else, — some  posi- 
tive and  productive  work.  And  his  hope, 
which  knows  no  discouragement,  has 
often  been  crowned  with  success. 

"This  optimism,  accustomed  to  relying 
upon  one's  self  has  in  it,  too,  something 
of  religion  and  patriotism.  The  American 
has  confidence  in  Providence.  As  a  whole, 
this  great  nation,  the  principal  one  in 
the  civilized  world  to-day  is  Christian; 
and  the  Church  already  occupies  therein 


a  preponderating  position,  not  only  in 
the  number  of  its  adherents  but  in  the 
importance  of  its  works.  The  American 
nation  and  the  Catholic  Church  seem  to 
apply  to  them-selves  these  words  of  the 
Apostle:  'Whatsoever  is  born  of  God, 
overcometh  the  world:  And  this  is  the 
victory  which  overcometh  the  world,  our 
faith.'" 

As  a  contrast  to  the  dolorous  tirades 
in  which  certain  native  Americans  are  now 
indulging,  as  to  existing  conditions — polit- 
ical, commercial,  social  and  moral,  —  in 
this  country,  the  views  of  M.  Ver  Hees 
are  distinctly  refreshing.  We  like  to 
believe  that  he  comes  very  much  nearer 
to  the  truth  than  does  Prof.  Werner 
Sombart  who  declares:  "All  the  factors 
that  have  up  to  this  time  retarded  the 
evolution  of  '  Socialism  in  the  United 
States  are  on  the  point  of  vanishing,  or 
of  changing  into  their  contraries;  and,  as 
a  consequence,  Socialism  will,  in  all  like- 
lihood, during  the  next  generation  attain 
in  the  Union  its  highest  development." 
Such  an  eventuation  would  be  the  down- 
fall of  liberty.  As  Dr.  Brownson  .said 
many  years  ago,  "Socialism,  by  its  very 
principle, enslaves  us  to  nature  and  society, 
and  subjects  us  to  all  the  fluctuations  of 
time  and  sense.  According  to  it,  man  can 
attain  to  true  good,  can  gain  the  end  for 
which  he  was  made,  only  in  a  certain 
political  and  social  order,  which  it  depends 
on  the  millions,  whom  the  individual  can 
not  control,  to  construct,  and  which,  when 
constructed,  may  prove  to  be  inconvenient 
and  inadequate,  and  require  to  be  pulled 
down  and  built  up  again.  The  individual, 
it  teaches  us,  can  make  no  advance  toward 
his  destiny  but  in  proportion  as  he  secures 
the  co-operation  of  his  race.  All  men  must 
be  brought  down  or  brought  up  to  the 
same  level  before  he  can  go  to  the  end 
for  which  his  God  made  him;  each  man's 
true  good  is  unattainable  till  all  men 
are  prepared  to  take  'a  pull,  a  strong 
pull,  a  long  pull,  and  a  pull  all  together,' 
to  attain  theirs!  This  is  slavery,  not 
liberty  !•' 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


The  anniversary  of  the  Holy  Father's 
election  recalls  Francesca  Alexander's 
exquisite  pen-picture  of  another  former 
patriarch  of  Venice.  It  will  doubtless  be 
new  to  many  readers.  Every  word  might 
have  been  written  of  Pius  X.: 

To-day  I  saw  for  the  first  time  a  m'ati  who 
passes  for  a  saint,  and  looks  as  if  he  might  be 
so:  the  Patriarch  of  Venice.  He  was  just  going 
to  his  gondola;  a  grand-looking  man,  not  so 
old  as  I  had  expected,  dressed  all  in  a  long  red 
robe.  His  face  was  full  of  goodness;  as  he 
reached  the  steps,  all  the  people  in  the  calle 
crowded  about  him  to  kiss  his  hand  and  ask 
his  blessing, — priests,  well-dressed  ladies,  men 
going  to  their  work,  ragged  little  children.  vSome 
caught  the  border  of  his  dress  and  raised  it  to 
their  lips;  some  dropped  on  their  knees;  he 
could  hardly  liberate  himself  from  them,  but 
was  very  kind  and  gentle  and  patient  with  them 
all.  It  was  a  pretty  sight;  they  say  he  leads 
the  life  of  a  hard-working  parish  priest  rather 
than  a  bishop,  and  is  loved  here  beyond  all 
expression. 

The  passage  is  quoted  by  Ruskin  as  a 
postscript  to  his  "  Notes  on  the  Priest's 
Office,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  writes: 
"While  the  faults  of  the  clergy  are  open 
to  the  sight  and  cavil  of  all  men,  their 
modest  and  constant  virtues,  past  and 
present,  acting  continually  like  mountain 
wells,  through  secret  channels,  in  the 
kindly  ministry  of  the  parish  priest,  and 
the  secluded  prayer  of  the  monk,  are  also 
the  root  of  what  yet  remains  vital  and 
happy  among  European  races." 


Archbishop  Glennon  recently  paid  a 
visit  to  "Father  Dempsey's  Hotel"  in 
St.  Louis.  He  listened  to  an  address  of 
welcome  from  the  "guests,"  and  in  return 
made  one  of  his  usually  happy  speeches. 
In  the  course  of  his  talk  he  said: 

I  should  like  to  see  this  venture  of  Father 
Dempsey's  spread  out.  Of  course  he  has  spread 
out  in  his  Day  Xursery  for  the  children  of  poor 
wor'.cing-womeu,  and  he  has  liecn  spreading  out 
physically  ever  since  I  knew  him.  But  I  should 
lice  to  see  this  place  include  a  savings  and  loan 
iistitution.  These  things  are  all  that  is  lacl.ii,  . 
V.'itli  a  loan  institution,  you  iiien  might  liorio.v 


at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,  and  not  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  usury  which  is  now  charged 
by  some  in  the  business.  Save  your  money 
when  you  have  more  than  you  need,  and  draw 
it  out  when  it  is  needed  most.  This  practice 
will  prevent  the  excesses  which  often  follow 
when  a  man  is  "broke"  and   has  no   prospects. 

That  the  men  whom  he  was  addressing 
were  not  all  "broke"  became  quite  apparent 
whsn  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Archbishop's 
speech  Father  Dempsey  handed  him  $ioo 
for  his  new  cathedral,  the  money  being 
the  gift  of  the  guests  of  the  hotel. 

The  excellent  results  attained  in  St. 
Louis  by  the  big-hearted,  as  well  as  large- 
framed,  priestly  friend  of  "  the  men  of 
the  road"  have  inspired  others  to  imitate 
his  work.  St.  Vincent's  Hotel  in  New 
Orleans,  recently  established  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Wynhoven,  is  proving  very  suc- 
cessful; and  we  learn  that  Bishop  O'Dea 
contemplates  a  workingnien's  home  of 
the  same  kind  for  Seattle.  Success  to 
them  all! 


"The  Lineage  of  the  American  Catholic 
Church,  Commonly  Called  the  Episcopal 
Church,"  is  the  curious  title  of  a  new  book 
by  the  Protestant  bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac. 
The  first  of  these  names  is  the  one  by 
which  a  certain  number  of  the  High  Church 
party  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  this  country  prefer  to  be  known.  But 
the  self-chosen,  official  title  of  the  denom- 
ination, familiar  to  everyone,  is  P.  E.  C. 
What  Brother  Grafton  most  objects  to 
is  the  word  "Protestant";  but  he  should 
know  that  putting  a  little  skim  milk  into 
a  small  pitcher  and  calling  it  cream 
doesn't  make  it  cream.  As  Lincoln, once 
said  to  the  spokesman  of  a  delegation 
that  visited  him  in  Washington:  "If 
you  call  a  sheep's  tail  a  leg,  how  nsany 
legs  would  the  sheep  have?"  "Five," 
was  the  prompt  and  unguarded  answer. 
Wliereupon  the  President  exclaimed:  "  No, 
no,  friend;  you  are  wrong!  Calling  the 
tail  a  leg  doesn't  make  it  one." 

*  * 
It  is  utter  folly  for  any  aggregation  of 
Protestant  persons,  here  or  anywhere,  to 
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refer  to  themselves  as  the  Catholic  Church. 
If  you  were  to  take  the  highest  of  high 
Anglicans  off  guard,  and  ask  to  be  directed 
to  a  Catholic  church,  he  would  forget  all 
about  his  own.  A  priest  of  the  diocese 
of  Richmond  tells  an  amusing  story  of  a 
Ritualistic  clergyman  who  used  to  live  at 

K ,  Virginia.    He  was  as  high  as  they 

go.  He  wore  his  collars  wide,  and  was 
always  careful  to  correct  those  who  spoke 
of  his  chapel  as  a  meeting-house.  Nothing 
pleased  him  more  than  to  be  called  Father, 
and  he  always  posed  as  "a  Catholic  priest 
of  the  American  Catholic  Church.'  One 
day  he  received  by  mail  a  letter  addressed, 

"To   the   Catholic    Priest   of  F ,   Va." 

Without  the  least  delay,  he  returned  it 
unopened  to  the  jiostmaster,  with  the 
remark   that  the  letter  was  not  for  him, 

but  should  be  forwarded  to  Father  T , 

"the  Catholic  priest." 


The  series  of  articles  by  "Alfonsus" 
begun  in  our  present  number  will  be 
found  quite  as  interesting  and  informing 
as  his  former  series,  "  From  the  Kirk 
to  the  Catholic  Church,"  contributed  to 
The  Ave  Maria  last  year,  and  just 
republished  as  a  pamphlet  by  the  Cath- 
olic Truth  Society  of  Scotland.  These 
charmingly-written  articles  have  already 
won  a  host  of  interested  readers  all  over 
the  world,  but  they  should  have  many 
more  wherever  our  language  is  spoken. 

There  is  much  to  be  learned  from  "  What 
Keeps  them  Out;  or.  Hindrances  to  Con- 
version,"—  much  that  should  be  known 
to  Catholics  everywhere;  and,  moreover, 
taken  to  heart  and  acted  upon  by  them. 
One  conviction  that  will  force  itself  upon 
most  readers  of  the  first  instalment  of 
these  articles  is  the  imjjortance  of  prayer 
and  the  example  of  a  truly  Christian  life 
over  the  production  and  dissemination 
of  any  amount  of  controversial  literature. 
In  the  present  religious  condition  of 
Scotland  we  should  regard  a  league  of 
prayer  for  its  conversion  as  a  thousand 
times  more  desirable  than  all  the  books 
that  could   possibly  be   produced,   or  any 


number  of  truth  societies.  Only  by  a 
miracle  of  God's  grace  can  such  antagonism 
to  the  Church  as  zMfonsus  describes  ever 
be  overcome.  It  should  be  borne  in  mitid 
that  in  discussing  the  intense  anti-Catholic 
sentiment  of  his  countrymen  he  writes 
in  the  broad,  popular  sense  of  the  terms 
employed.  Of  course  no  child  in  Scotland 
or  anywhere  else  is  born  with  a  prejudice 
against  God's  Church.  He  may  begin  to 
acquire  it  as  soon  as  he  conies  to  the 
age  of  reason,  but  it  is  not  inherited  like 
original   sin. 


Apropos  of  an  "All-India"  education 
delegation  to  England  and  this  country 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  million  and 
a  quarter  or  a  million  and  a  half  dollars, 
the   Catholic   Herald  of  India  says: 

Help  from  England,  Scotland,  the  Colonies, 
and  America  is  solicited  for  Protestant  schools 
in  India  to  prevent  the  terrible  leakage  caused 
by  non-Catholic  children  running  away  from 
their  own  inefficient  schools  to  the  elHcient 
"Roman  Catholic"  schools.  They  are  attracted 
there  "by  the  cheapness  of  the  terms,  and  by 
the  excellence  of  the  education  offered" — -is 
the  testimony  of  the  "great"  advocate  of  the 
Protestant  scheme,  whose  article  we  reviewed 
last  week.  The  Catholic  religious  Orders,  says 
Archdeacon  Hyde,  "are  rapidly  becoming  the 
leading  educational  bodies  in  India";  and  this 
is  due,  he  adds,  "to  the  zeal,  tenacity,  and  large 
forethought  with  which  they  prosecute  their 
high  and  single-hearted  purpose.  .  .  .  The  influ- 
ence ((uickly  established  over  their  pupils, 
particularly  by  the  nuns,  is  profound  and  life- 
long. The  influence  of  the  Irish  Christian 
Brothers  and  that  of  the  Jesuit  teachers,"  he 
adds,  "is  scarcely  less  penetrating." 

The  explanation  that  Catholic  schools 
in  India  are  efficient  because  of  the  cheap- 
ness of  their  terms,  due  to  ample  financial 
means  in  the  ecclesiastical  treasury,  is  not 
adequate.  Indeed,  as  has  been  well 
remarked  in  a  non-Catholic  Indian  paper, 
if  money  were  the  only  essential  of  success 
of  Protestant  education  in  India,  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for  the 
present  ajipeal  to  Fngland.  There  has 
been  plenty  of  money,  but  it  has  nof 
obtained    success.    The  Herald's  explana- 
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tion  is  the  true  one:  "Let  us  end  by 
imparting  our  little  secret  of  success. 
Monks  and  nuns  —  the  horror  of  the 
Reformation,  the  hogy  of  yet  many  pious 
Protestants — are  at  the  bottom  of  it.  If 
you  can  secure  the  real  article,  we  guar- 
antee success.  But  the  rub  is  that  the 
real  article  is  supplied  solely  by  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Therefore  —  draw  the 
conclusion   and   act  accordingly." 


The  addresses  of  welcome  on  their  re- 
turn home  to  distinguished  Canadians  who 
visited  England  for  the  Coronation  cere- 
mony, and  the  replies  to  these  addresses, 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  of  our 
northern  neighbors  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, and  their  appreciation  of  the 
civic  and  personal  virtues  of  England's 
King  and  Oueen.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said : 
"The  Royal  family  is  not  only  one  of 
which  we,  as  British  subjects,  have  reason 
to  be  proud,  but  from  the  King  and  Queen, 
to  their  children  and  all  the  collateral 
members,  it  has  given  the  world  an 
example  of  those  domestic  virtues  which 
so  strongly  appeal  to  the  British  heart, 
and  which  are  the  foundation  of  the 
happiness,  prosperity,  and  grandeur  of  a 
nation.  These  examples,  given  to  the 
people  from  such  an  exalted  source,  are 
doubtless  one  of  the  greatest  assets  which 
they  can  possess.  I  do  not  say  this 
in  any  spirit  of  sycophancy.  I  am  not 
now  on  the  soil  of  England;  but  I  am 
still  on  British  territory,  and  I  speak 
from  deliberate   conviction." 

A  striking  result  of  the  Coronation 
festivities  has  been  the  strengthening  of 
the  bond  which  unites  the  subjects  of 
England  in  every  part  of  the  world  with 
the  home  government. 


Apropos  of  the  statement  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine,  to  the  effect  that 
"suicide  is  a  private  affair,  and  that  there 
is  no  more  justification  for  publishing 
accounts    of   suicides    than    for   giving    to 


the  public  other  j)rivate  affairs,"  the  Editor 
and  Publisher  discusses  the  attitude  of 
newspapers  toward  criminal  news.  Among 
other  and  less  questionable  statements,  it 
makes  the  following: 

There  is  one  thing  the  newspapers  can  do  in 
the  way  of  reform  in  repo.i-ting  criminal  events, 
and  that  is  to  omit  the  sickening  and  horrible 
details  that  the  "yellows"  take  such  delight  in 
spreading  before  their  readers.  A  plain,  clear 
statement  of  the  facts  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
There  are  many  newspapers  that  make  a  prac- 
tice of  confining  their  reports  of  shocking  crimes 
to  the  least  possible  space  that  will  admit  of 
a  recital  of  the  essential  facts.  They  will  not 
employ  a  reporter  who  does  not  tell  the  truth. 
No  exaggeration,  no  twisting  ot  data  to  make 
a  thrilling  story  is  allowed.  The  example  of 
such  newspapers  is  to  be  commended  and* 
imitated.  If  journalism  ever  approaches  the 
ideal  it  will  !ie  through  the  work  of  sane  and 
earnest   I!e^v^papers  like   these. 

We  shsuld  like  to  believe  that  "many" 
of  tha  many  thousands  of  publications 
of  this  country  are  as  "sane  and  earnest" 
'in  this  respect  as  the  foregoing  statement 
affirm?;  but  we  can  not  honestly  assert 
that  our  experience  points  to  such  a 
condition. 


Mr.  Granville  Fortescue  (late  A.  D.  C. 
to  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt)  has  this  to 
say  of  the  personal  side  of  President  Taft, 
in  an  article  contributed  to  a  recent 
number  of  the  London  Academy: 

He  holds  in  his  physical  self  some  indication 
of  his  habits  of  mind  and  character,  but  be  not 
deceived  by  his  appearance  of  easy  complai- 
sance. He  is  a  big  man,  six  feet  two,  weighing 
seventeen  stone;  but  he  is  not  the  easy-going, 
good-natured  type  that  is  always  supposed  to 
be  a  consequence  of  large  body.  That  tamous 
smile  has  deceived  many.  Judge  Taft  was 
severe,  and  inclined  to  the  maximum  penalty 
in  criminal  decisions.  And  when  angry  he 
"gets  mad  all  over,"  if  I  may  be  permitted  the 
American  colloquialism..  .  .  He  has  that  force- 
fulness  which  implies  temper  behind  it  to  make 
it  effective.  His  legal  training  has  left  an  im- 
print on  his  character  to  the  extent  of  making 
him  weigh  carefully  the  evidence  of  any  question 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  decide.  Naturally,  this 
means  that  slowness  of  decision  for  which  he 
has  been  so  unfairly  criticised.  President  Taft 
can  see  the  other  man's  point  of  view  only  too 
well;     but   once   convinced    in   his   own    mind   as 
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to  the  correctness  of  his  position  on  any  subject, 
it  is  impossible  to  make  him  alter  that  position. 
His  loyalty  is  proverbial,  as  is  his  capacity  for 
hard    work. 

The  President  is  a  conversational  orator, 
witty  at  times,  earnest  and  emphatic  always.  .  .  . 
He  has  great  charm  of  manner,  being  democratic 
in  the  best  sense;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  triumph  of  the  Roosevelt  Administra- 
tion that  gave  to  the  American  people  a  man 
with  the  large  mental  capacity  and  strong 
forcefulness  as  shown  in  the  personality  of 
William  Howard  Taft,  President. 

The  change  in  public  sentiment  regard- 
ing President  Taft  is  remarkable.  He 
has  been  accused  of  all  the  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  of  the  day.  But  even 
those  who  were  formerly  among  his  most 
bitter  opponents  now  freely  admit  that 
he  is  a  great  ruler,  wise,  firm,  progressive, 
and  incorruptible.  The  whole  world  hails 
him  as  the  apostle  of  peace.  He  has 
certainly  done  more  by  the  influence  of 
his  words  and  acts  to  advance  the  move- 
ment of  universal  peace  than  any  other 
national  ruler. 


Discussing,  under  the  title  "A  Great 
Joy,"  the  theme  that  the  Church  is  not 
only  "the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth," 
but  the  very  temple  of  peace  and  the 
home  of  joy,  a  writer  in  the  Austral  Light 
observes : 

During  the  last  few  years  I  have  spoken  with 
Protestants — thinking  men  and  men  of  educa- 
tion,— who  found  themselves  brought,  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives,  into  frequent  relation- 
ship with  members  of  a  much-suspected  (by 
Protestants)  religious  Order.  A  whole  religious 
community  came  frequently  under  their  notice. 
And  there  was  something  in  this  community 
that  frankly  astonished  them.  It  was  not 
the  industry  of  the  members  that  caused  the 
astonishment,  nor  their  piety  nor  their  attain- 
ments. It  was  their  happiness.  On  three 
different  occasions  have  these  Protestant  men 
of  the  world  frankly  confided  to  me  their 
astonishment  at  this  startling  fact,  and  they 
expressed  their  surprise  in  a  way  which  plainly 
implied  that  they  sought  for  some  explanation. 
And,  happily,  the  explanation  was  not  hard  to 
find.  It  has  already  been  given  in  the  foregoing 
pages.  It  is  found  in  the  first  promise  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  found  in  the  "tidings  of  a  great 
joy."     The    more    you    bind    your    lot    in    time 


and  eternity   to   the  cause  of  Christ,   the   more 
you  realize  the  "tidings  of  a  great  joy." 

The  experience  of  the  Protestant  Aus- 
tralians is  commonplace,  neither  unique 
nor  even  extraordinary.  Non-Catholics 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Catholic 
clergy,  and  more  especially  with  Catholic 
religious — monks  and  nuns,  Brothers  and 
Sisters,  — •  have  everywhere  and  always 
manifested  surprise  at  the  cheerfulness 
and  joyousness  that  coexist  with  devoted- 
ness  to  the  service  of  God. 


With  its  customary  judiciousness,  the 
Casket  (Antigonish,   N.  S.)   remarks: 

The  press  is  again  calling  attention  to  immoral 
and  suggestive  picture  post-cards.  It  is  not  a 
matter  that  should  be  left  to  officials:  the 
customers  of  a  dealer  in  such  things  are  the 
people  to  make  him  see  light  on  the  subject. 
Few  dealers  will  care  to  defy  the  opinions  of 
their  decent  customers,  once  those  opinions  are 
made  known  to  them.  Catholic  societies  might 
very  well  make  themselves  the  mouthpieces 
for  conveying  decent  sentiment  to  those  shop- 
keepers  who   display   and    sell    these    things. 

It  is  excessive  modesty  on  the  part  of 
a  good  citizen  to  refrain  from  such  action 
as  is  thus  advised  on  the  plea  that  he  may 
be  thought  to  be  taking  himself  too  seri- 
ously. Every  man  has  a  right — yes,  and  a 
duty — -to  protest  against  public  indecency 
of  any  kind. 

There  are  political  reformers  who  believe  con- 
scientiously that  they  will  never  be  able  to  save 
the  people  till  they  have  destroyed  religion  from 
the  world.  There  was  never  a  more  destructive 
mistake.  If  the  Christian  Church  was  destroyed, 
the  country  would  be  turned  into  a  burned-up 
wilderness,  and  there  would  be  nothing  between 
the  people  and  force.  What  is  this  force?  It 
is  the  spirit  of  despotism,  the  spirit  of  cruelty, 
the  spirit  of  self-seeking.  There  is  nothing 
between  the  people  and  tyranny  but  the  spirit 
of   the   Christian   Church. 

America  commends  these  words,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Labdr  Party  in  England 
by  the  British  Chancellor,  to  American 
Socialists  and  their  political  congeners. 
Not  a  few  Laborites  in  both  countries 
are  more  closely  allied  to  the  Socialists 
than  they  seem  to  realize. 


Thy  Part. 

BY    FATHER    CHEERHEART. 

^  BITTER  word 
By   chance   o'erheard, 

And   told  again, 
Hate-seeds   may   sow 
That  swiftly  grow 

Beyond  our  ken. 

A  caustic  line 
Of  thine  or  mine 

Like    fire    may    burn, 
And   in   the   end 
A  loving  friend 

To   foe    may    turn. 

O   Virgin    raeek. 
Who  e'er  didst  speak 

With   prudence    true, 
Teach  us  the  art 
To  play  thy  part 

Our  whole  life  through! 


The  Story  of  the  Laughing  Dove. 


BY    M.\HY    K.    M.\NN1X. 


I. 


recess. 


H,  girls!"  exclaimed  Clara  Welling 
to  her  companions  as  they  stood 
together  in  the  schoolyard  during 
"To-morrow  will  be  my  birthday. 
I'm  so  glad  school  will  be  dismissed  at 
half-past  two.  I  want  you  all  to  come 
over,  and  we  will  play  a  lot  of  games  and 
have  some  refreshments.  It  isn't  to  be 
a  stiff  party,  you  know:  we  are  just 
going  to  have  a  good   time." 

Her  companions  having  signified  their 
pleasure  at  receiving  the  invitation  and 
announced  their  intention  to  come,  Clara 
continued : 

"I  shall  be  twelve,  you  know,  and  after 


that  I  am  going  to  begin  to  take  music 
lessons.  Papa  said  I  might  when  I  was 
twelve;  and,  girls,  mamma  has  bought 
me  the  prettiest  dress.-  It  is  blue,  and 
she  will  have  Miss  Fox  make  it  next  week. 
And  papa  is  going  to  get  me  a  new  gilt 
cage  for  my  darling  canary;  the  old  one 
is  so  shabby.  I'm  just  wild  to  see  my 
Dickie  in  his  new  cage!" 

And  so  Clara  would  have  rattled  on 
indefinitely  had  not  the  bell  rung  for  the 
resumption  of  studies.  As  it  was,  though 
usually  a  very  studious  and  industrious 
child,  she  found  the  hours  long  until 
dismissal.  When  school  was  over,  after 
a  few  words  with  the  others,  begging 
them  not  to  forget  to-morrow,  she  hurried 
down  the  shady  street  until  she  came  to 
the  pleasant,  old-fashioned  house  stand- 
ing amid  the  grand  old  trees  of  a  garden 
much  older  than  her  father.  Doctor  Welling. 

She  could  scarcely  stop  to  kiss  her 
mother  and  little  sister  Kmma,  she  was 
so  full  of  the  pleasant  prospect  of  a  new 
cage  for  Dick,  and  wanted  to  tell  him 
about  it;  for  Clara  was  in  the  habit  of 
talking  to  her  canary  as  though  he  were 
a  human  being.  From  the  living-room 
she  passed  into  the  pretty  little  conserva- 
tory, with  double  glass  doors  and  windows, 
which  could  all  be  slid  back  in  summer, 
where  Dickie  was  wont  to  trill  forth 
lovely  roulades  of  melody  among  the 
plants  and  flowers.  The  cage  hung  in 
its    ^customed    place,    and    Clara   began: 

"O  Dickie,  to-morrow — "  but  suddenly 
she  paused.  Dickie  was  not  on  his  perch, 
with  twinkling  eyes  and  preening  feathers, 
to  welcome  his  little  mistress;  but  lay  in 
the  bottom  of  his  cage  on  his  back,  his 
feet  extended  in  the  air  and  his  eyes 
nearly  closed.  For  a  moment  Clara  stood 
speechless  with  surprise  and  grief;  then 
she  opened  the  door  of  the  cage  and  took 
the  bird  in  her  hand,   crying  aloud: 
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"  Mamma,  mamma,  come !  What  is  the 
matter  with   Dickie?" 

Her  mother  left  her  sewing,  and,  fol- 
lowed by  Emma,  four  years  old,  came 
hurriedly  into  the  conservatory. 

"The  poor  little  creature!  I  wonder 
what  can  have  happened  to  him?"  she 
exclaimed,  taking  the  bird  from  Clara's 
hand.  "I'm  afraid,  my  dear,  there  is  no 
hope  for  him:  he  is  almost  dead.  This 
morning  I  noticed  that  he  seemed  very 
quiet;  I  did  not  hear  him  sing.  Poor 
little   Dickie!" 

"O  mamma!"  cried  Clara,  her  voice 
full  of  tears.  "Can't  something  be  done 
for  him?    Must  he  die?" 

But  even  as  she  spoke  the  bird  stretched 
its  tiny  limbs,  a  quick,  convulsive  move- 
ment shook  the  little  body  and  the  eyes 
clo.sed.    Dickie  was  dead. 

"My  birdie, — my  darling  birdie!"  burst 
forth  the  impulsive  Clara,  hiding  her 
tearful  eyes  in  the  yellow  feathers.  "I 
loved  you  so  dearly,  and  you  were  to 
have  a  new  gold  house  to-morrow  on  my 
birthday.  I  liked  it  better  than  anything 
that  was  promised  me.  And  now  you 
ara  dead,  and  I  don't  care  for  my  birth- 
day or  anything!"  And  she  began  to 
sob  and   weep  violently. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  her  mother, 
drawing  her  to  her  bosom,  "  I  am  grieved 
at  Dickie's  death  and  for  your  sorrow; 
but  you  must  not  give  way  like  this. 
There  are  many  far  greater  misfortunes 
in  the  world  than  the  loss  of  a  canary. 
It  is  really  not  right  to  grieve  so  for  a 
little   bird." 

"Maybe  it  isn't,  mamma,"  murnmred 
Clara,  between  her  sobs;  "but  I  tan't 
help  it  yet.  I  just  must  cry.  Don't  be 
angry  with  me;  I  am  so  disappointed. 
J  was  so  full  of  Dickie's  new  house,  and 
it  was  all  so  sudden.  Rut  I  will  try  and 
be  quiet;    I  know  it  is  foolish." 

Little  Emma  came  shyly  forward  from 
behind  her  mother,  where  she  had  been 
silently  watching  the  tragedy,  and  laid 
her  soft  finger  on  the  motionless  bird 
in  Clara's  hand. 


"Poor  Dickie!  Poor  Clara!"  she  said. 
"  Let's  make  a  place  for  hini  under  the 
trees  where  we  put  the  doggie." 

"Yes,  mamma,"  said  Clara;  "we  shall 
have  to  bury  Dickie.  And  I  am  going 
to  do  it  now,  so  it  will  be  over." 

"Yes,  dear,  that  will  be  better,"  said 
Mrs.  Welling.  "Go  to  the  kitchen  and 
ask  Augusta  to  help  you.  She  will  give 
you  a  little  box  in  which  to  lay  your  bird." 
With  Emma  clinging  to  her  hand, 
Clara  sought  the  kitchen,  where  there  was 
a  renewal  of  her  grief,  in  which  Augusta 
shared;  for  every  one  in  the  Doctor's 
house  had  loved  merry  little  Dickie.  The 
cook  produced  some  cotton  wool,  in  which 
they  wrapped  him,  and,  taking  a  trowel, 
accompanied  the  children  to  the  garden. 
There,  under  a  tree,  they  dug  a  grave 
and  laid  Dickie  to  rest,  while  Clara  marked 
his  burial  place  with  four  round  white 
stones  she  had  treasured  since  their 
sojourn  at  the  seashore  the  previous 
summer.  It  was  her  first  sorrow,  and 
that  night  she  welcomed  the  hour  for 
bedtime,  the  closing  portion  of  the  day 
had  been  so  miserable. 

The  next  morning  she  received  the  com- 
miseration of  her  companions  on  her  loss, 
one  of  them  suggesting  that  perhaps  her 
father  might  buy  her  another  bird.  But 
Clara  shook  her  head,  saying: 

"I  would  not  care  for  another:  he 
would  not  be  Dickie!" 

However,  if  the  Doctor  had  bought 
another,  as  it  was  his  intention  to  do,  she 
might  in  course  of  time  have  learned  to 
love  it  equally  well.  But  something  soon 
occurred  to  alter  his  purpose  regarding 
the  purchase  of  a  new  canary. 

When  Clara  returned  from  school  that 
day,  after  having  received  and  examined 
her  various  birthday  gifts,  she  weitt  into 
her  own  room,  where  on  the  table  stood 
the  gilded  cage  which  had  promised  her 
so  much  hapjiiness,  but  which  now  only 
seemed  to  recall  to  her  mind  her  recent 
deprivation.  She  leaned  over  it,  touched 
the  pretty  swing,  the  seed  and  water- 
cups,  and  the  white  china  bath-tub,  and 
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was  wiping  a  tear  from  her  cheek  when 
she  heard  a  peculiar  noise.  Something 
was  moving  and  dashing  against  the  wall. 

"  What  is  that? "  she  cried,  slightly 
alarmed.  The  noise  ceased.  There  was 
no  answer.  Clara  stood  in  a  listening 
attitude;  presently  it  began  once  more. 
"What  is  that?"  she  asked  again;  and 
suddenly,  through  the  open  closet  door 
fluttered  a  winged  form,  and  the  next 
moment  a  beautiful  golden-brown  dove 
was  sitting  on  the  windowsill,  looking  up 
into  her  face.  The  window  was  open. 
Close  to  it  the  branches  of  a  large  tree 
waved  in  the  wind;  in  this  manner  the 
dove  had  entered,  thought  Clara,  and  in 
the  same  way  it  would  now  escape.  But 
it  made  no  attempt  to  do  so.  On  the 
contrary,  it  regarded  her  steadily,  giving 
her  time  to  examine  its  lovely  form,  and 
most  beautiful  plumage — golden  brown, 
v/ith  white  underneath  the  wings,  and  a 
dark  band,  like  velvet,  around  the  slender 
throat.  And  even  as  she  watched  it, 
fearful,  anticipating  every  instant  its 
sudden  flight,  the  dove  flew  to  her  shoulder, 
hid  its  beak  in  her  hair,  and  began  to 
utter  a  peculiar  sound,  more  like  laughter 
than  anything  else  Clara  could  imagine. 
She  took  it  in  her  hand;  it  rested  there 
contentedly.  Ah,  how  beautiful  it  was! 
If  she  might  only  keep  it!  How  tame! 
And  it  did  not  seem  to  want  to  go.  But 
no:  it  was  not  hers:  it  probably  belonged 
to  old  Fritz,  the  German  gardener  around 
the  corner,  who  had  a  great  many  pigeons. 
And  as  Clara  stood  there,  wondering 
and  admiring  the  dove,  it  fluttered  from 
her  hand,  and,  after  two  or  three  whirls 
around  it,  entered  the  gilded  cage. 

Clara  closed  the  door  of  the  cage  and 
ran  to  tell  her  mother.  She  found  her 
father  also  in  the  sitting-room. 

"Papa,  mamma,  Emma,  come!"  she 
cried.  "  See  what  has  flown  in  through 
my  window!" 

"Why,  Clara!"  exclaimed  her  father, 
when  he  saw  the  dove.  "  Where  did  you 
get  that  rare  specimen?" 

"Rare    specimen,    papa!"    she    replied. 


"  I  thought  it  was  one  of  old  Fritz's  pigeons 
that  had  flown  in  that  window.  It  seemed 
so  tame  and  didn't  want  to  go;  it  settled 
on  my  hand,  and  put  its  nose  into  my 
hair,  and  blinked  its  eyes  at  me  as  though 
it  knew  me  and  wanted  to  stay.  Isn't 
it  pretty?" 

"It  is  lovely,"  said  Mrs.  Welling. 

"And  far  from  being  an  ordinary 
pigeon,"  continued  the  Doctor.  "Fritz 
has  no  such  bird,  I'm  sure.  It  is  what 
they  call  a  laughing  dove;  and,  as  I  said, 
is  rare  in  this  part  of  the  country." 

"  It  did  seem  to  laugh  a  few  moments 
ago,   papa;    it  made  a  very   odd   noise." 

"Hi-hi-hi!"   went  the  dove,   as  though, 
wishing  to  show  off  its  accomplishment. 

"  It  went  into  the  cage  itself,"  said  Clara. 

"  Which  proves  that  it  is  some  one's 
pet,"  replied  the  Doctor.  "Now  we  must 
keep  it  until  they  advertise  for  it,  which 
will  probably  be   to-morrow." 

"And  if  no  one  should  advertise,  papa?" 

"Then  it  will  be  our  duty  to  advertise, 
hoping  to  find  the  owner." 

Clara's  face  fell. 

"It  seems  to  me,  papa,  that  if  they 
didn't  care  enough  about  it  to  want  it 
back,  we  might  keep  it." 

Doctor  Welling  smiled. 

"  I  fancy  the  owner  will  be  easily  found, 
Clara,"   he   said. 

"  But,  papa,  it  may  belong  to  Fritz, 
and    perhaps   he   would    sell    it   cheaply." 

"  No,  my  dear.  It  does  not  belong  to 
Fritz,  or  we  should  have  heard  of  it.  before 
this.  In  the  meantime  we  shall  take  good 
care  of  it." 

"Hi-hi-hi!"  piped  the  dove;  and  the 
Doctor,  leaving  the  room,  returned  with 
a  handful  of  wheat,  which  he  scattered 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cage.  Clara  filled 
the  v/ater-cup,  and  taking  the  cage  down- 
stairs, she  placed  it  on  the  broad  window- 
sill  and  prepared  to  receive  her  guests, 
her  mind  in  a  state  between  joy  at  her 
new  and  strangely  acquired  pet,  sent,  she 
almost  believed,  to  console  her  for  Dickie's 
loss,  and  apprehension  that  she  must 
speedily  part  with  it. 
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The  birthday  party  was  a  great  success; 
much  of  it  being  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
presence  of  the  laughing  dove,  which 
made  itself  very  agreeable  to  the  visitors. 

That  evening  the  Doctor,  to  please 
Clara,  made  an  inquiry  of  Fritz,  who  had 
not  believed,  he  said,  that  there  was  a 
laughing  dove  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
next  morning,  and  for  several  mornings 
after,  Clara  eagerly  exarnined  the  adver- 
tisements, but  found  no  mention  of  any 
one  having  lost  a  dove  of  any  kind.  The 
Doctor  then  inserted  a  notice  in  the 
paper,  but  received  no  response.  So  it 
happened  that  after  a  week  had  elapsed 
Clara's  heart  was  set  at  ease,  and  she 
gladly  accepted  the  guardianship  of  the 
wandering  bird,  which  seemed  perfectly 
at  home  in  its  new  surroundings,  and  to 
which  all  the  family  were  growing  very 
much  attached. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Waif  of  Rainbow  Court. 


BY    MARY    F.    NIXON-ROULKT. 


VI. — Betty  goes  Sailing. 

The  days  which  followed  were  very 
happy  ones  for  Betty.  No  Arab  of  the 
desert  had  ever  led  a  freer  life  than  hers 
had  been  before  she  entered  the  Home, 
and  she  found  the  confinement  there  and 
living  by  rule  very  difficult  to  bear.  She 
had  had  a  spell  of  fever  after  she  entered, 
and  had  never  grown  strong  after  it,  and 
she  had  come  to  the  Country  Home  with 
orders  from  the  doctor  to  stay  there 
as  long  as  possible.  It  was  the  rule  of 
the  Home  that  a  child  could  stay  in 
the  country  only  two  weeks;  but  Bettv's 
time  was  extended,  in  the  hope  that  the 
salt  breezes  would  blow  some  color  into 
her  pale  cheeks. 

The  Country  Home  was  supported  by 
the  stray  dimes  of  such  wealthy  people  in 
the  city  as  were  not  so  taken  up  with 
their  own  affairs  that  they  could  not  see 
the   little   savings    banks,    placed    in   con- 


spicuous places  in  shops,  bearing  the 
legend,  "  Fresh  Air  Fund.  A  dime  will 
keep  a  baby  a  day  in  the  coimtry."  The 
house  was  a  big,  old-fashioned  cottage 
which  was  once  the  home  of  the  Misses 
Connelly,  four  lovely  women,  who  had 
built  for  themselves  a  smaller  home,  after 
the  death  of  their  father  and  mother,  and 
delighted  in  adding  the  gift  of  their  old 
place   to   their   many   deeds  of  charity. 

The  Misses  Connelly  were  quite  remark- 
able characters.  Not  one  of  them_had  ever 
married,  and  they  lived  together  in  sisterly 
devotion,  their  lives  examples  of  all  that 
is  holy  in  Catholic  womanhood.  Miss 
Philomena  was  a  musician.  She  played 
the  organ  in  church,  and  still  performed 
extremely  well  on  the  piano,  though  her 
lovely  voice  had  succumbed  to  the  rigors 
of  the  climate.  Miss  Wilhelmina  was  the 
family  housekeeper,  a  dear  and  motherly 
soul,  always  alive  for  some  new  good 
deed,  her  little  gray  curls,  which  she  wore 
on  either  side  her  head,  bobbing  with 
the  earnestness  of  her  utterances.  Miss 
Althea,  the  third  sister,  was  an  artist,  and 
steeped  her  brush  in  the  glories  of  sea  and 
sky,  producing  marvellous  harmonies  of 
color,  though  she  loved  best  to  paint 
religious  subjects,  especially  pictures  of 
the  Blessed  Mother  of  God.  Miss  Doro- 
thea, youngest  of  this  saintly  quartette, 
was  a  writer. 

All  four  of  the  sisters  took  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  the  children  at  the  Country 
Home,  and  Betty  was  soon  brought  to 
their  notice  by  the  old  lighthouse-keeper, 
who  had  long  been  a  friend  of  the  "  Four 
Miss  Connellys,"  which  was  the  manner 
in  which  the  people  of  the  village  spoke 
of  the  sisters.  Betty  and  he  had  grown 
to  be  fast  friends. 

The  day  after  she  had  first  seen  him, 
the  little  girl  went  shyly  up  to  the  gate 
of  the  lighthouse  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
Mr.  Grant.  She  stood  and  looked  at  his 
tiny  front  garden,  which  she  thought  was 
wonderful.  In  the  centre  of  the  green 
space  was  a  scarlet  tub  full  of  portulacas, 
with  their  fringy  green  leaves,  and  magenta 
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and  yellow  blossoms.  In  the  white  sand 
was  traced  the  outline  of  a  ship  in  shells, 
and  over  the  door  of  the  lighthouse  was 
spelled  the  word  WelcoMe,  with  a  big 
"  M  "  where  a  small  one  should  have  been. 
In  front  of  the  cottage  the  golden  sands 
stretched  far  away  to  the  blue  sea,  which 
however  much  they  might  threaten,  toss 
and  roll,  never  came  quite  up  to  the 
lighthouse. 

"  Does  it  ever  come  right  up  to  your 
door?"  asked  Betty,  as  Mr.  Grant  came 
out  of  his  cottage. 

"Hello,  little  one!  Come  up  on  the 
porch,"  he  said  pleasantly.  "What!  The 
sea?  No,  the  tide  never  gets  ahead  of 
me.  Not  since  eighty-nine.  In  the  big 
blizzard  of  that  year  the  lighthouse  was 
washed  away,  but  I  wasn't  here  then. 
I  was  in  Barnegat.  That's  twice  as  big 
a  place  as  this,  and  better  pay  too,"  he 
added. 

"  Why  did  you  leave  there?  "  asked  Betty. 

"  Had  to.  Cut  my  finger  polishing  the 
lamp,  and  got  the  verdigris  into  it.  That 
gave  me  blood  poisoning,  and  went  into 

I  my  leg.  I  was  awful  sick  and  lost  the 
whole  calf  of  my  leg.  Course  I  couldn't 
keep  my  place;  but  when  I  got  well, 
they  gave  me  this  one.  I  ain't  got  no 
cause  for  complaint  either.  In  summer  I 
hire  out  boats  to  the  city  folks  who  come 
down  here.  I  make  a  good  bit  that  way, 
and  in  the  winter  I  polish  shells  and 
press  seaweeds  for  the  shops  "over  at  the 
Cape.  Every  little  helps,  and  it  don't 
cost  me  much  to  live, — me  and  Barkis." 

"  Were  you  always  a  lighthouse-keeper?  " 
asked  Bettj-. 

"My  eye,  no!  Did  you  think  I  was  a 
landlubber,  child?"  said  Mr.  Grant.  "I 
shipped  as  cabin  boy  when  I  was  ten  years 
old,  and  was  wrecked  twice  before  I  was 
twenty.  I  took  to  light  keeping  after  I 
had  jungle  fever  off  the  Friendlies.  When 
I  came  home  I  was  that  weak  I  couldn't 
lift  a  belaying  pin,  and  my  captain  says 
to  me:  'Dick,  take  my  advice  and  get 
a  shore  job,  for  a  man  that  can't  shy  a 
belaying  pin  isn't  fit  to  govern  men  afore 


the  mast.  You're  the  best  mate  I  ever  had, 
but  book-learning  ain't  of  no  account 
without  a  man's  got  a  strong  right  arm 
to  rub  it  in  with.'  So  I  took  his  advice, 
and  here  I  am.  Here  I  've  been  for  thirty 
years." 

"It's  a  mighty  nice  here,"  said  Betty, 
with  a  sigh.  vShe  felt  a  great  lump  in  her 
throat  whenever  she  thought  of  going 
back  to  the  city.  "Just  think,"  she  went 
on.  "  Between  our  house  and  the  beach 
there's  real  grass,  and  it's  the  loveliest 
green!  They  don't  care  how  much  you 
run  on  it  either." 

"That's  swamp  grass,"  said  Mr.  Grant. 
"Why  shouldn't  you  run  on  it?" 

"In  the  city  you  ain't  allowed  to," 
said  Betty.  "  I  was  playing  on  the  beach 
this  morning,  and  everywhere  I'd  dig  the 
water  came  right  up  and  made  the  nicest 
little  wells.  We  made  all  kinds  of  houses 
and  things  out  of  the  damp  sand.  My, 
it  was  fun!" 

"It  is  nice  to  play  in,"  smiled  Mr. 
Grant.     "Did  you  ever  go  sailing?" 

"Oh,  my,  no!"  said  Betty.  "They 
ain't  got  a  boat  at  the   Home." 

"Want  to  go?"  asked  the  lighthouse- 
keeper. 

"'Deed  I  do!"  Betty's  eyes  shone  with 
excitement. 

"  Well,  come  along  then !  I'm  going  to 
set  my  night  lines  for  fish,  and  there's 
such  a  fine  breeze  I'll  take  you  round  the 
Point." 

"You're  very  good  to  me!"  said  Betty, 
as  she  trotted  along  beside  the  old  man, 
her  little  hand  in  his  big  horny  one, 
Barkis  frisking  behind. 

It  was  just  then,  as  the  little  girl's 
face  was  smiling  up  at  him  so  happily 
that  Mr.  Grant  met  the  "  Four  Miss 
Connellys,"  and  they  stopped  to  speak 
to  him. 

"Who  is  your  little  friend,  Mr.  Grant?" 
asked  Miss  Wilhelmina,  noticing  Betty's 
bright  face. 

"  This  is  Betty  Carter,  Miss.  As  near  as 
I  can  make  out,  a  waif  of  Rainbow  Court," 
replied  the  old   man.     "She  says  she's  a 
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Cruelty  Child,  and  is  to  stay  here  at  the 
Country   Home   three  weeks." 

"Do  you  like  it  here,  child?"  asked 
Miss  Dorothea,  kindly. 

"Oh,  yes,  Miss!"  said  Betty.  "It's 
the  nicest  place  I  ever  saw.  And  it  has 
the  nicest  people  too,  except  that  I  do 
miss   the   O'Flynns." 

"Dear  me!"  Gentle  Miss  Dorothea  was 
a  bit  taken  aback  at  the  flow  of  words. 

"And  who  are  the  O'Flynns?" 

"  People  that  I  knew  in  Rainbow  Court 
who  were  very  good  to  me,"  said  Betty 
warming  with  her  subject.  "  Mrs.  O'Flynn 
was  so  good!  She  worked  ever  so  hard, 
took  in  washing,  you  know,  but  she  took 
care  of  her  children.  She  sat  up  nights 
mending  their  clothes,  and  Sundays  they 
all  went  to  church, — Mass,  she  called  it, 
and  she  got  up  and  w^ent  at  five  o'clock 
herself." 

"She  must  be  a  very  good  woman 
indeed,"  said  Miss  Philomena.  "  Didn't 
you  go  to  Mass,  too?" 

"  Sometimes  I  went  with  Mike  and 
Annie,  but  I  never  had  any  clothes;  and 
I  didn't  want  to  shame  them  when  they 
was  mended  up  so  nice,"  said  Betty.  "  I 
did  like  to  go,  though.  The  church  they 
went  to  was  lovely.  It  was  kind  of  dark 
and,  oh,  ever  so  quiet!  You  could  hardly 
hear  the  street-noise  a  bit.  And  there  was 
the  loveliest  pictures  on  the  windows,  and 
over  the  high  up  place  where  the  priest 
stood.  Mike  called  it  the  halter.  Wasn't 
that  a  funny  name  for  such  a  lovely  place? 
It  was  all  white,  like  a  snow  mountain 
reaching  up  to  the  sky;  and  there  were 
statchutes-  that's  what  Annie  said  they 
were  —  of  the  loveliest-looking  people; 
one  of  a  lady,  the  sweetest  lady  I  ever 
saw.  She  had  a  blue  shawl  and  blue 
eyes,  and  a  smiling  mouth, — not  laughing, 
you  know,  but  just  a  little  bit  smiling  at 
everybody  whc)  came  there  to  see  her. 
She  looked  like  that  lady  a  little,  ma'am," 
pointing  to  sweet-faced  Miss  Althea,  "  as 
if  her  blue  eyes  always  looked  at  holy 
things.  1  used  to  wish  1  could  see  her 
or   soniebndv    that   looked    like    her;     but 


Mike  said  she  wasn't  for  the  likes  of  me," 
Betty  finished  simply. 

"What  a  strange  child!"  Miss  Althea 
had  flushed  deeply  at  poor  little  Betty's 
unconscious  compliments,  and  her  sister 
Dorothea  whispered : 

"The  child  is  very  bright." 

Miss  Wilhelmina  the  practical,  however, 
saw  possibilities  of  efi'ective  work  in  the 
saving  of  the  soul  before  her,  and  she 
said  in  her  brisk  way: 

"  Our  Lady  is  for  you  as  well  as  for 
your  friend,  Mike  O'Flynn,  my  child.  We 
must  see  that  you  are  instructed  in  the 
Faith.  Would  you  like  to  stay  here  all 
summer?" 

"Oh,  yes,  ma'am,  —  yes,  indeed!  But 
they  won't  keep  me  but  three  weeks," 
said  Betty.  "  You  see,  some  other  child 
has  to  have  a  turn,  and  I'd  be  scrouging 
it  out.     I'd  hate  to  do  that." 

"Well,  we'll  see,"  said  Miss  Wilhelmina" 
"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Grant !  Good-bye,  Betty ! " 
She  strode  briskly  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  Home,  her  sisters  following  more 
slowly  after  her;  for  the  elder  Miss  Con- 
nelly generally  led  the  "  Sacred  Quartette," 
as  an  irreverent  young,  cousin  had  been 
wont  to  call  them. 

"My,  they're  awfully  nice  ladies!"  said 
Betty,  as  she  and  Mr.  Grant  trudged  down 
to  the  shore. 

"Never  were  finer!"  said  Mr.  Grant. 
"Here  we  are!  This  is  the  Twagos, — my 
sloop.  I  named  it  after  one  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  on  which  1  was  shipwrecked. 
It's  a  pretty  little  craft.  Be  careful! 
Don't  you  flop  overboard!  Don't  you 
know  enough  to  put  your  foot  in  the 
middle  of  the  boat  when  you  step  in  it, 
child?  You're  a  landlubber,  sure  enough. 
Never  mind,  —  you'll  learn.  Now  then, 
sit  still,"  as  the  little  girl  curled  up  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  with  Barkis  at 
her  feet,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  new  experience.  The 
sea  was  calm  save  for  the  tiny  white 
caps  which  sparkled  in  the  sunlight  here 
and  there,  lending  marvellous  lightness 
to   the   blue   depths.     Across   the   rippling 
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waters  the  sun  was  setting,  and  its  radiance 
was  reflected  in  the  waters  in  many  colored 
hues,  making  it  a  pathway  of  crimson 
and  gold  to  the  sky. 

"Isn't  it  beautiful?"  said  Mr.  Grant. 
"I  like  to  be  out  here  on  the  water 
this  time  of  the  day.  Seems  like  heaven 
and  gives  you  good  thoughts,  doesn't  it?" 

Betty  looked  at  him  wonderingly.  She 
adored  this  new-found  friend  of  hers,  but 
there  were  times  when  it  seemed  to  her 
as  if  he  spoke  in  a  foreign  language.  She 
did  not  try  to  understand  him,  laying  his 
peculiar  remarks  down  to  "  grown-up  talk." 

Not  noticing  her  silence,  the  old  man 
went  on : 

"  I  wonder  if  the  '  Beautiful  City '  is 
up  there  in  the  clouds  somewhere?  It 
seems  as  if  the  streets  of  gold  St.  John 
tells  us  about  couldn't  be  any  prettier  a 
sight  than  that  golden  pathway  over  there. 
Oh,  well!  One  of  these  days  Davy  Jones' 
Locker  will  be  ready  for  the  old  man, 
and  then  maybe  I'll  know  all  about  it. 
It'll  be  grand  to  know.  All  these  yeats 
I've  just  been  believing,  but  then  I'll 
know.  I'll  just  say  to  the  good  God: 
'Captain,  I've  always  tried  to  pay  my 
mess-bill  and  sail  a  straight  course  into 
the  right  port,  and  maybe  you'll  forgive 
me  if  I  am  a  bit  of  a  wreck.'"  And  the 
old  sailor  sat  quiet,  holding  the  tiller,  his 
eyes  dim  and  misty  as  he  gazed  heaven- 
ward. Betty  sat  quiet,  too,  then  hummed 
softly    to   herself; 

Safe  home,  safe  home  in   port, 
Rent  corfUigc,  shattereJ  deck; 

Torn  sails,  provisions  short. 
And  only   not  a  wreck. 

"  What's  that  you're  singing,  little  one?  " 
asked   Mr.    Grant. 

"The  hallelujah  girls  used  to  sing  it," 
said  Betty;  "and  then  I  learned  it  at  the 
Home." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'hallelujah 
girls'?"  he  asked. 

"  Girls  that  looks  like  guys  in  bonnets 
and  belongs  to  the  Salvatooners,  and  go 
around  singing  and  saving  souls,  whatever 
that  means,"   said   the  child. 


"You're  a  regular  little  heathen,"  said 
Mr.  Grant,  looking  at  her  half  sadly,  half 
quizzically. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Betty,  politely. 

Mr.  Grant  laughed. 

"  Well,  I  reckon  the  Miss  Connellys  will 
change  that  when  they  get  hold  of  you 
and  instruct  you  in  Christian  Doctrine. 
It's  time  we  went  in  nov/.  I  must  see  to 
the  light,  and  the  wind  is  blowing  up 
fresh;  so  that  it  will  soon  be  too  rough 
for  little  landlubbers  like  you." 

"  Will  I  always  be  a  landlubber  and  feel 
as  if  my  head  was  running  on  a  Merry- 
go-round,  and  something  was  churning 
inside  of  me,  when  the  waves  go  up  and 
down?"  asked  Betty. 

"No,  child;  you'll  soon  get  used  to  the 
motion,  and  sail  like  an  able  seaman. 
Even  Barkis  used  to  be  sick  when  he  first 
went  out.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  the  poor 
little  chap.  When  he  would  see  me  get 
ready  to  go  sailing  he  would  watch  me  out 
of  one  eye,  follow  me  to  the  boat;  back 
off  when  I  tried  to  put  him  in,  bark  and 
whine  when  I  put  off  without  him,  and 
howl  dismally  if  1  didn't  come  back  to 
take  him  in.  Then  he'd  look  at  me  and 
lie  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  too  ill  to 
move  and  eye  me  reproachfully.  '  Hard 
luck,  old  fellow,'  I'd  say.  '  You're  miser- 
able if  I  leave  you  at  home  and  miserable 
if  I  take  you  with  me.  Now  which  are 
you  going  to  have,  doggie:  a  sick  stomach 
or  a  sad  heart?'  And  he'd  wag  his  tail 
faintly  and  try  to  lick  my  hand.  After 
a  few  weeks  he  found  his  sea  legs,  and 
he's  a  capital  sailor  now;  so  I  guess 
you'll  be  one  too  before  long." 

"  Do  you  always  take  him  out  with 
you?"  asked  Betty. 

"  I  left  him  home  once,  and  it  was  a 
good  thing  for  me  that  I  did  that  time," 
said  Mr.  Grant.  "  I  wasn't  expecting  to 
go  out  and  Barkis  was  curled  up  sound 
asleep  in  his  chair,  when  a  party  of  people 
called  to  me  from  the  beach  to  know 
if  I'd  take  them  over  to  the  Point. 
They'd  sailed  over  herer  and  had  broken 
some    of    their    rigging,  and    couldn't    get 
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it  fixed  in  time  to  catch  the  last  train 
back  to  the  city  that  night.  I  ran  out 
and  shut  the  door,  forgetting  all  about 
Barkis  for  the  minute;  I  got  Twagos 
ready,  and  took  them  on  board,  towing 
their  sloop  behind.  I  heard  Barkis  bark, 
but  couldn't  take  time  to  go  back  for  him. 
I  took  the  people  over  to  the  Point  and 
started  for  home  just  in  time  to  get  in 
the  teeth  of  an  awful  squall.  It  came  up 
like  a  flash,  and  I  had  hard  work  to  get 
ashore;  and  long  before  I  could  make  the' 
harbor  it  was  time  for  the  light  to  be  lit. 
The  sunset  gun  sounded  and  it  began  to 
grow  dark  and  I  was  about  crazy. 

"All  of  a  sudden  the  light  beamed 
out  across  the  sea,  sending  its  stream  of 
glory  to  guide  the  ships.  Who  could 
have  lighted  it?  I  could  not  imagine.  As  1 
reached  the  lighthouse  I  heard  Barkis 
bark,  and  in  the  porch  were  my  neighbors, 
Mr.  Brown  and  his  son.  They  told  me  a 
wonderful  story.  They  had  been  sitting 
at  supper  when  they  heard  a  dog  barking, 
and  it  seemed  right  at  their  own  door. 
Mr.  Brown  went  and  looked  out  and  saw 
Barkis  scratching  at  the  door  and  barking 
as  loud  as  he  could.  He  knew  it  was  my 
dog,  of  course,  and  said  to  his  son :  '  That's 
Grant's  dog;  I  wonder  what's  the  matter 
with  him?' — ■' He  wants  something,  father,' 
said  his  son;  and  just  then  they  noticed 
that  the  light  wasn't  Ht.  'Why,  father,' 
said  Bill,  'the  light's  not  lit.'  Barkis 
barked  again,  and  took  Mr.  Brown  by 
the  trowsers'  leg  and  tried  to  pull  him 
toward  the  lighthouse.  '  I  believe  that 
dog  wants  us  to  light  the  light,'  said  Mr. 
Brown.  Barkis  barked  and  frisked  about. 
They  followed  him  to  the  cottage  and 
found  that  he  had  scratched  the  back 
door  open  to  go  for  them.  He  led  them 
straight  to  the  light  and  they  managed 
to  light  up,  but  didn't  know  how  to  start 
the  machinery  to  make  it  revolve.  As 
soon  as  it  was  lighted,  Barkis  was  satisfied, 
and  went  and  laid  down  with  his  face  to 
the  door,  waiting  for  me  to  come  back. 
One  of  these  da/s  I'll  be  too  old  to  tend 
the  light,  and  I'll  have  to  get  me  a  boy 


to  help  out,  unless  1  can  train  Barkis  to 
do  it  for  me." 

"Wish  I  was  a  boy!"  sighed  Betty, 
wistfully.  "  You  ought  to  get  Mike  O'Flynn. 
He'd  be  a  dandy.  I  think  Barkis  was  too 
smart  for  anything  to  call  the  people  to 
light  up.  Wonder  how  he  knew  enough 
to  know  it  was  lighting  time?" 

"  Oh,  dogs  have  lots  of  sense ! "  replied 
Mr.  Grant.  "  Why,  Barkis  even  knows  the 
days  of  the  week.  Six  days  running  he'll 
get  up  and  stretch  himself,  yawn,  and  go 
and  wait  on  the  porch  when  he  sees  me 
get  my  boots  on  to  go  to  the  post-office. 
The  seventh  day  I  get  ready  for  church  at 
exactly  the  same  time,  and  he  lies  still 
and  watches  me  mournfully  and  never 
offers  to  go.  That  happens  as  regularly 
as  the  Sunday  comes  round.  Doesn't  it, 
doggie?"  and  he  patted  the  little  dog's 
head,  then  drew  the  boat  up  on  the  beach ; 
and  Betty,  with  a  happy  "Good-night," 
ran  lightly  across  the  sands  to  the  Home. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 
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Jelly-Fish. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the 
jelly-fish  as  one  of  the  most  helpless  creat- 
ures in  existence;  but  in  the  South  Pacific 
there  is  a  jelly-fish  that  not  only  knows 
where  it  wants  to  go,  but  is  provided  with 
the  means  to  go  there,  having  a  trans- 
parent little  sail  attached  to  its  body,  with 
which  it  moves  in  any  desired  direction. 
With  this  sail  it  navigates  as  well  as  a 
pilot,  avoiding  all  obstructions  both  above 
and  below  the  water. 


The  Oldest  Schools  in  England. 

Investigations  have  been  in  progress 
in  England  in  order  to  determine  which 
of  its  schools  has  the  greatest  age.  The 
King's  School,  Rochester,  and  the  King's 
School,  Canterbury,  were  both  founded  in 
the  early  years  of  the  seventh  century, — 
one  by  the  holy  Bishop  of  Rochester,  the 
other  by  St.  Augustine  himself.  ^ 
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• — -An  adequate  Life  of  John  Lingard,  the 
EngHsh  historian,  "largely  based  on  a  vast 
store  of  his  letters  preserved  at  Ushaw  College," 
is  announced  for  publication  in  October. 

— Recent  notable  publications  of  Bloud  et  Cie., 
Paris  include:  "  Prieres  et  Meditations  Inedites," 
of  Ernest  Hello;  Bourdaloue's  "Sermons  du 
Careme  de  1678";  "  CEuvres  Choisies"  of  Bishop 
Flechier;  "Charles  Fourier,"  by  Albert  Lafon- 
taine;  and  "  Le  Cardinal  Vaughan,"  by  the 
Academician,   Paul  Thureau-Dangin. 

— The  new  edition  of  the  "Mercy  Manual," 
revised  by  "Mercedes"  and  published  by  the 
Christian  Press  Association,  contains  all  the 
prayers  of  the  first  edition,  with  some  desirable 
additions.  Although  intended  for  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  this  manual  will  appeal  to  other  religious 
Orders  and  to  the  laity  as  well  on  account  of 
the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  devotions.  The 
book  is  tastefully  and  durably  bound. 

— The   contents   of   the   July    number   of   the 
Dublin  Review  are  remarkably   timely;     indeed 
,  the    editor    invariably    presents    one    or    more 

(  articles  of  exceptional  interest.  "The  Corona- 
tion," by  Rev.  H.  Thurston,  S.  J.;  "The  Portu- 
guese Separation  Law',"  by  Francis  McCullagh; 
"Bishop  Hay,"  by  the  Bishop  of  Newport; 
and  "Totemism  and  Exogamy,"  by  Prof. 
Windle,  F.  R.  S.,  appearing  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Dublin,  are  sure  to  have  a  host 
of  interested  readers. 

— "The  Moral  Problem  of  the  Children,"  by 
Mrs.  Woodallen  Chapman  (the  Mary  Woodallen 
Fund  Committee),  is  a  little  volume  of  95  pages, 
designed  for  mothers,  and  inculcating  the 
advisability  of  having  children  made  acquainted 
with  "the  beautiful  story  of  life"  by  their 
parents.  While  the  subject  of  eugenics  is  a 
delicate  one  to  handle,  and  while  opinions  will 
always  differ  as  to  the  prudence  of  initiating 
the  youthful  mind  into  the  mysteries  of  sex, 
no  Catholic  mother  need  fear  to  be  shocked  by 
the  presentation  of  the  subject  here  given. 

— The  friar  preacher,  an  interesting  sketch 
of  whose  career  H.  M.  Capes  gives  us  in  "The 
Vision  of  Master  Reginald"  (Sands  &  Co.,  B. 
Herder)  was  a  Dominican  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  French  by  birth,  and  variously  called 
by  the  older  chroniclers  of  the  Order,  Renauel, 
Regnault,  or  Regnier  of  Orleans.  A  brilliant 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Paris,  a  popular 
lecturer  on  Canon  Law,  and  later  Dean  of  St, 
Aignan,  Reginald  met  St.  Dominic  in  1218,  and 


soon  thereafter  joined  the  Friars  Preachers, 
Although  he  lived  only  a  few  years  afterward, 
his  fame  grew  rapidly,  and  he  was  generally 
regarded  as  both  a  great  scholar  and  a  great 
saint.  In  the  present  volume  the  story  of  his 
life  is  supplemented  by  an  interesting  chapter 
describing  a  Dominican  convent  in  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

— "Early  Christian  Hymns"  (translations  of 
the  verses  of  the  most  notable  Latin  writers 
of  the  early  and  middle  ages),  by  Daniel  Joseph 
Donahoe,  first  issued  by  the  Grafton  Press  is 
now  published  by  the  author,  at  Middletown, 
Conn.  We  take  occasion  of  the  change  of 
publishers  to  recommend  the  work  again  and 
to  express  the  hope  that  it  may  be  widely  read. 
It  is  a  volume  of  more  than  ordinary  value  and 
interest. 

— In  three  pamphlets  of  some  thirty  pages 
each,  B.  Herder  publishes  "Choice  of  a  State 
in  Life,"  by  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Magnier,  C.  SS.  R.  These  counsels 
concerning  a  religious  vocation,  considerations 
on  the  religious  state,  and  reflections  on  the 
advantages  of  a  life  consecrated  to  God,  are 
eminently  worthy  of  attentive  perusal  by 
all  who  are  either  thinking  of  becoming,  or 
have  already  become,  members  of  a  religious 
community. 

— The  old  legend  still  lingers  that  Liszt  was 
a  fashionable  Abb^,  who  played  marvellously, 
and  was  anything  but  a  model  ecclesiastic. 
His  latest  biographer,  Mr.  Arthur  Hervey 
("Franz  Liszt  and  His  Music,"  published  by 
John  Lane),  on  the  contrary,  while  claiming 
him  as  a  great  creative  artist,  whose  place  is 
by  the  side  of  the  most  famous  composers  of 
this  or  any  other  age,  shows  him  to  have  been 
a  man  of  the  noblest  character,  whose  radiance 
of  soul  makes  one  love  him,  not  for  what  he 
did  so   much  as  for  what  he   was.  ' 

— Although  described  as  an  Irish  story,  many 
of  the  scenes  of  "The  O'Shaughnessy  Girls," 
by  Rosa  Mulholland  (Lady  Gilbert),  are  laid 
in  London.  The  names  of  the  girls  are  rather 
fantastic,  and  their  story  may  seem  somewhat 
impossible.  It  is  pleasant  reading,  however, 
though  perhaps  a  little  too  slow  in  coming  to 
the  denouement.  In  one  respect  "The  O'Shaugh- 
nessy Girls"  is  more  like  certain  of  Katharine 
Tynan's  stories  than  the  best  known  (at  least 
to  Catholic  readers)  of  Lady  Gilbert's  own. 
The  exquisite  descriptions  of  Irish  scenery  in 
this  book  will  have   many  appreciative  readers 
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to  whom  the  name  of  the  distinguished  author 
will  be  enough  to  recommend  it.  Benziger 
Brothers,  publishers. 

— Admirers  of  Mickiewicz  (pronounced  Mitch- 
kay'-vitch),  in  whom  there  is  something  akin 
to  the  great  old  Hebrew  prophets,  will  find 
much  to  interest  them  in  a  new  work  by  Monica 
M.  Gardner,  lately  published  by  J.  M.  Dent  & 
Sons — "Adam  Mickiewicz:  The  National  Poet 
of  Poland."  The  book  is  modestly  described 
by  the  author  as  "a  sketch  of  the  work  and 
character  of  a  man  who  was  not  only  Poland's 
most  inspired  poet,  and  one  of  the  noblest 
personalities  in  her  history,  but  whose  place 
is  among  the  greatest  idealists  of  the  nineteenth 
century."  Although  his  faith  was  obscured  for 
a  time  by  the  mystical  madness  of  Towianski, 
Mickiewicz  had  a  sincere  desire  to  avoid  any 
rupture  with  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  and 
had  the  ministrations  of  a  priest  on  his  death- 
bed. Passages  of  the  poet's  works  quoted  by 
Miss  Gardner  afford  conclusive  proof  of  his 
faith  and  piety.  His  famous  prayer  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  from  that  "pearl  of  Slavonic 
literature,"  the  ''Pan  Tadensz,"  was  recited 
at  his  burial.  We  append  a  prose  version  of  it 
by  W.   H.   K.  of  the  London  Tablet: 

As  once  in  my  childhood  thou  didst  restore  me  to  health 
by  a  miracle,  when,  Ijeing  offered  to  thy  protection  by 
ray  weeping  mother  I  ojiened  my  eyes  from  death,  and 
fortliwith  I  was  able  to  walk  to  thy  holy  shrine  and  thank 
God  for  the  life  restored  to  me;  even  so  shalt  thou  by  a 
miracle  bring  us  back  to  the  bosom  of  our  country. 
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"Leaves  from  My  Diary.    1894-1896."    Rt.  Rev. 

Abbot  Gasquet,  O.  S.  B.    75  cts. 
"History  of  Rome  and  the  Popes  in  the  Middle 

Ages."  Hartmann  Grisar,  S.  J.  Vol.  I.  $4. 50. 
"None    Other    Gods."      Robert    Hugh    Benson 

$1.50. 
"A   Diplomatist's   Wife  in  Japan."     Mrs.    Hugh 

Fraser.     so  cts. 
"The  Spirit   of  St.    Francis   de   Sales."     Bishop 

Camus.    Si.8o,  net. 


Obituary. 


The  object  oj  this  list  is  to  afford  injormation 
concerning  important  new  publications  oj  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  lime  to  make  room  jor  new  titles. 
.As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  he  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  nur  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  book*  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
Slates  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  a.v 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  oj  hooks  published  abroad. 
Publishers'    prices  generally  include  postage. 

"The  O'Shaughnessy  Girls."  Rosa  Mulholland. 
$1.50. 

"The  Vision  of  Master  Reginald."  H.  M. 
Capes.     75  cts. 

"Hosanna."     Father  Bonvin.     50  cts. 

"Argumentation  and  Debate."    81.25. 

"Frederic  Ozanam:  His  Life  and  Works."  Kath- 
leen O'Meara.    85  cts. 

"The  Hermit  of  Dreams."  Hon.  Mrs.  Lindsay. 
$1. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Thomas  Hanselnian,  of  the  diocese  of 
Brooklyn;  Rev.  Charles  Henn'on,  diocese  of 
Manchester;  Rev.  George  Coyle,  diocese  of 
Hartford;  Rev.  Edward  Rejnert,  archdiocese 
of  Chicago;  Rev.  Ignatius  Mueller,  O.  S.  B.; 
and  Very   Rev.  Joseph   Butler,  O.  F.  M. 

Sister  Julia  (Dur),  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame;  Sister  M.  Cecilia  and  Sister  M.  Celestine, 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Mr.  Warren  Kernell,  Mr.  Joseph  Brand,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Gill,  Mr.  George  Moss,  Mrs.  Mary 
Driscoll,  Miss  Mary  DriscoU,  Mr.  Joseph  Boehm, 
Mr.  John  C.  Hill,  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Brecp,  Mrs. 
Katherine  Ruef,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Ryan,  Mr.  Frank 
Sommer,  Miss  Hannora  Buckley,  Mr.  George 
Sanders,  Mrs.  F.  J.  McKenzie,  Mr.  James  Perrin, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Maguire,  Mr.  Adolph  Morritz, 
Miss  Nora   Walsh,  and   Mr.   J.  J.   Butler. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    Amen.     (300  days'   indul.) 
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THE  CORONATION. 
(Schola  Art  Beuron.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  OENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  1.,  48. 
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The  Spell  of  Donegal. 

BY    CH.VRLES    L.   O'OON.NIELL,   C.  S.  C. 

^HE  hills  of  Donegal  are  green, 
And  blue  the  bending  sky, — 

For  sky  and  hills  I've  never  seen 
The  holiest  love  have  I. 

There  was  my  father  born,  and  there 
My  mother's  cheeks  were  red. 

And  blessed  with  sacred  rite  and  prayer 
Sleep  all  my  kindred  dead. 

Across  the  fields  the  storm  clouds  sweep. 
The  screaming  sea-birds  call. 

And  waiting  mothers  watch  and  weep 
On  the  coast  of  Donegal. 

Hundreds  of  leagues  to  west  and  more 

My  own  loved  country  lies, 
And  I  must  seek  its  eastward  shore 

With  seaward  straining  eyes. 

Is  it  the  legends  of  that  isle 
That  hold  my  heart  in  thrall. 

Its  awful  splendor,   mile  on  mile, 
Where  thundering  breakers  fall? 

Is  it  a  sjjell  of  water-wraith 

That  thrills  me  through  and  through. 
Or  spirit  of  my  fathers'   faith 

That  springs  in  me  anew? 

The  hills  of  Donegal  are  green 

And  blue  the  sky  above, — 
For  hills  and  sky  I  have  not  seen 

I  keep  the  holiest  love. 


The  mortification  of  the  appetite  is  the 
alphabet,  as  it  were,  of  the  spiritual  life. 
— St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 


The  Assumption. — A  Necessity  of  Love.* 


BY    THE    REV.    JOHN    B.   TABB. 


HE  meaning  of  the  feast  of  the 
Assumption  is  this:  that  the 
body  as  well  as  the  soul  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  has  been  taken 
up  to  heaven;  that  what  will  be  given 
to  the  least  of  (jod's  saints  in  the  general 
resurrection  has  been  granted  her  already. 
But  a  short  time  ago  a  meeting  was 
called  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  which 
even  the  President  of  the  United  States 
considered  it  a  privilege  to  receive  an 
invitation;  and  the  object  of  this  gath- 
ering at  Fredericksburg  was  to  honor  the 
long-neglected  grave  of  a  woman  named 
Marv' — the  mother  of  George  Washington. 
Suppose,  when  this  project  was  planned, 
that  some  citizen  had  raised  this  objec- 
tion— that  to  show  such  respect  to  the 
memory  of  his  mother  was  an  insult  to 
her  son;  would  not  the  people — men, 
women,  and  children — have  scouted  the 
idea?  "But  what,"  the  objector  might 
urge,  "did  Mary  Washington  ever  do  for 
this  people?  She  never  led  our  armies 
nor  directed  our  affairs.  'Twas  her  son 
that  secured  us  our  liberties,  not  she." — 
"True,"  one  might  answer;  "but  like 
mother  like  child;  and  it  was  to  his 
mother,  as  Washington  well  knew,  that 
he  owed  his  best  qualities;  the  influence 
of  his  father  he  could  hardly  remember. 
And  had  not  his  mother  directed  his 
course,   he  never  would   have   been   what 

■'    Dated  1894.     Heretofore  unpublished. 
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he  was,  nor  have  done  what  he  did  for 
his  country.  As  the  tree  is  known  by  the 
fruit,  so  the  parent  is  known  by  the  child; 
and  in  this  case  the  training  of  the  mother 
alone  bore  its  fruit  in  her  son." 

Such  is  the  warrant  we  should  claim 
for  our  conduct  in  the  recent  celebration, 
and  such  is  the  warrant  that  the  Church 
claims  to-day  in  offering  its  homage  to 
the  Blessed  Mother  of  God. 

The  analogy  is  close.  The  common  run 
of  men  bear  the  stamp  of  both  parents.  It 
was  less  so  with  Washington,  who  hardly 
knew  his  father;  and  not  so  at  all  with 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  on  earth  had 
no  father.  His  humanity  came  from  His 
Mother  alone.  "  He  was  conceived  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary."  His  virginal  flesh  was  the  fruit 
of  a  Virgin:  His  whole  human  nature 
was  the  offspring  of  hers.  If,  then,  we 
honor  the  mother  of  Washington,  shall 
we  not,  following  the  selfsame  path,  come 
to  the  honor  of  the  Mother  of  God? 

Consider  it  more  closely.  God,  had  He 
willed  it  so,  might  have  created  a  new 
man,  like  Adam,  from  the  dust  of  the 
earth.  He  could  make  the  very  stones  of 
the  street,  as  He  tells  us,  raise  up  children 
unto  Abraham.  But  He  did  not  so  will. 
As  He  spake  by  the  mouth  of  His  holy 
prophet,  "  A  Virgin  shall  conceive,  and 
bear  a  Son,  and  His  name  shall  be  called 
Emmanuel."  Behold,  what  a  Mother! 
Virginity  her  birthright,  and  motherhood 
her  dower,  and  out  of  both  a  priceless 
possession  of  God  as  no  other  could  [jossess 
Him.  His  flesh  is  her  flesh,  and  her  flesh 
alone,  as  could  be  no  other  child's  that 
had  an  earthly  father.  Bone  of  her  bone 
and  flesh  of  her  flesh, — closer  than  wedlock 
is  the  union  between  them. 

But  this  fact  reaches  further.  The 
motherhood  of  Mary  was  to  bring  God 
on  earth.  "  A  Virgin  shall  conceive  and 
bear  a  Son,  and  His  name  shall  be  called 
Emmanuel, — God  with  us."  But  in  His 
divine  nature  there  is  no  change:  He  is 
and  was  everywhere  before  the  Incarna- 
tion as  He  was  and  is  now.  The  fact,  then. 


that  He  is  brought  nearer  to  us  is  in  virtue 
of  His  humanity;  and  thus  it  is  that  where 
He  is  one  with  His  Mother,  there,  and 
there  only,  is  He  made  one  with  us.  "  It 
behooved  Him  to  suffer,"  says  St.  Paul, 
"for  our  salvation."  But  the  power  to  feel 
suffering,  much  more  to  die,  was  impossible 
even  to  Almighty  God,  except  through 
the  nature  that  His  Mother  bestowed. 

Nor  does  Mary's  claim  to  our  reverence 
stop  here.  What  she  was  to  her  Son  in 
the  order  of  generation,  she  was  destined 
to  be  also  in  the  order  of  influence.  Had 
she  died  at  the  time  of  our  Blessed  Lord's 
birth,  she  had  fulfilled  the  prophecy:  the 
Virgin  had  conceived  and  borne  a  Son. 
Emmanuel  was  with  us;  the  Incarnation 
was  accomplished.  But  it  was  not  so  to 
be.  She  was  to  think  for  Him,  sj^eak  for 
Him,  act  for  Him;  wrap  Him  in  swaddling 
clothes,  and  lay  Hira  in  a  manger;  flee 
with  Him  from  Herod,  and  bring  Him 
back  from  Egypt;  find  Him  in  the  Temple, 
and  return  with  Him  to  Nazareth,  where 
for  thirty  years  He  is  "subject"  to  her. 
Nay,  she  must  follow  Him  even  unto 
Calvary,  and  stand  in  the  darkness  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross,  that  hers,  the  first 
face  He  had  looked  upon  on  earth,  might 
be  also  the  last. 

Thus  did  our  Blessed  Lord  make 
Himself  a  debtor  to  the  Mother  He  had 
chosen;  and  what  shall  be  her  recom- 
pense? If  the  servant  who  had  faithfully 
used  the  two  talents  was  put  over  five 
cities,  and  he  who  had  five  talents  ruled 
over  ten,  what  reward  shall  our  Blessed 
Lord  give  unto  His  mother,  to  whom 
was  entrusted  not  the  treasure  of  this 
world,  but  the  unreserved  guardianship 
of  His  own  divine  Person. 

Shall  He  not  do  for  her  all  and  much 
more  than  He  ever  did  for  others?  Enoch 
and  Elias  had  been  bodily  translated;  the 
son  of  the  widow,  the  daughter  of  the 
ruler,  the  servant  of  the  centurion  had 
been  raised  from  the  dead;  and  Lazarus, 
after  four  days'  corruption  in  the  tomb, 
had  been  brought  back  to  life  again. 
What,   then,  remains  to  be  done  for  His 
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Mother?  Even  had  tradition  taught  us 
nothing  of  this  feast,  would  it  not  seem 
a  necessity  of  love  that  where  her  Son's 
body  was,  hers  should  he  also?  It  was 
sin  that  broke  the  union  of  body  and 
soul;  but  in  her  was  no  sin.  She  had 
paid  indeed  the  penalty,  as  her  Son 
Himself  had  done;  but  why 'should  her 
spotless  flesh  linger  in  the  tomb?  He  had 
hastened  the  time  of  His  own  resurrection: 
why  should  He  not  anticipate  the  time 
of  His  Mother's,  for  whom,  though  He 
told  her  His  hour  was  not  come,  He  had 
wrought  His  first  miracle?  It  was  but  to 
give  her  a  privilege  beforehand  that  all 
were  to  have  in  the  general  resurrection. 
Why  delay  it  till  then? 

An  apostle  had  said  to  Him  once  upon 
earth,  "Lord,  show  us  the  Father";  and 
may  we  not  think  that  the  citizens  of 
heaven,  adoring  the  Humanity  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  might  say  to  Him, 
"vShow  us  Thy  Mother,  O  Lord!  Thy 
nature  is  twofold,  and  we  see  but  one 
source  of  it.  Show  us  the  Blessed  Mother 
from  whom  the  other  comes.  We  will  say 
to  her,  '  Hail,  full  of  grace!'  as  did  Gabriel; 
we  will  cry  as  did  Elizabeth,  '  whence  is 
this  to  us?'  As  among  women,  we  will 
call  her  'blessed'  here;  for  to  which  of 
the  angels  canst  Thou  say,  'Thou  art  my 
Mother'?" 

And  would  not  His  own  heart  have 
prompted  the  request?  After  His  suffer- 
ing and  death  in  this  world,  it  seemed 
but  the  least  He  could  do  for  His  Father 
to  ascend  to  Him  in  heaven;  and  now 
that  her  course  is  accomplished  on  earth, 
it  seems  but  the  least  He  could  do  for 
His  Mother  to  take  her  home  with  Him. 
Has  He  forgotten  Bethlehem?  Has  He 
forgotten  Nazareth?  Is  heaven  itself  a 
home  for  Him  apart  from  His  Mother? 
She  sleeps,  but  her  heart  waketh.  vShall 
He  not  shorten  the  time  of  her  sleep? 
"Arise,  my  beloved,  my  fair  one,  my 
dove!"  are  His  words  in  the  Canticle. 
"Let  us  go  hence  together.  The  winter  is 
past."  And  she,  in  the  joy  of  awakening, 
exclaims:    "Behold  I  come  quickly!    Yea, 


let  us  go  hence,  the  wings  of  the  morning 
are  waiting  for  us.  Let  us  rise,  as  did 
the  turtle-dove  I  offered  in  Thy  childhood, 
and  flee  unto  Thy  mountain,  my  vSon  and 
my  God!" 

SYNOPSIS. 

Till!    DEBTOR    CHRIST. 
(  Quid  inihi  et  iibi9  ) 

"What,  V.'onian,  is  My  debt  to  thee, 
That  I  should  not  deny 
The  boon  thou  dost  demand  of  Me?"  — 
"  1  gave  thee  power  to  die." 

THE    ASSUMPTION. 

Nor  Bethlehem  nor  Nazareth 

Apart  from  Mary's  care. 
Nor  heaven  itself  a  home  for  Him, 

Were  not  His  Mother  there. 


The  Red  Circle. 


BY    GERARD    A.   REYNOLDS. 


VII. — Captain  Markrr's  Plans. 

^5j][^  ARKER,  a  young  man  and  a  sailor, 
slept  well;  and  woke  with,  for 
the  first  moment,  a  vague  feeling 
that  the  tragedy  of  poor  Li-tsu  was  an 
unpleasant  dream.  Others  in  the  house- 
hold had  not  been  so  fortunate.  Mrs. 
Henderson  had  passed  an  almost  sleepless 
night,  haunted  by  fears  for  her  children; 
and  she  looked  tired  and  haggard  when 
the  family  met  at  the  breakfast  table. 
Her  husband,  too,  had  been  wakeful, 
thinking  of  plans  for  the  menacing  future. 

Before  breakfast,  the  whole  household 
had  assembled  in  the  spacious  dining- 
room  for  family  worship;  and  the  head 
of  it  had  chosen  for  that  morning's  reading 
one  of  the  psalms  that  tell  of  safety  under 
the  protection  of  the  Most  High.  Marker 
glanced  at  the  kneeling  group  of  Chinese 
servants,  and  wondered  if  any  of  them 
knew  of  the  rumors  that  were  current; 
but  he  could  read  nothing  on  their  ex- 
pressionless, impassive  features. 

The  servants  withdrew,  and  the  rest 
gathered  round  the  table.  It  was  a  beau- 
tifully fine  morning.  Through  the  open 
wiiidows  one  saw  the  garden,  and  between 
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its  trees  there  was  just  a  glimpse  of  the 
crowded  roofs  of  the  town  below  the 
slope  of  the  hill.  Bej'ond,  a  dim  haze 
showed  where  the  morning  mist  was 
rising  from  the  Yang-tse;  and  through 
this  thin  veil  a  far-off  mountain  range 
loomed  up  like  a  bluish-grey  shadow. 

The  meal  had  hardly  begun  when  a 
servant  brought  a  letter  from  Pere  Gratien. 
He  wrote  that  Lebrun  had  passed  a  good 
night  and  showed  satisfactory  improve- 
ment. He  was  about  to  proceed  to  the 
yamen  to  see  the  tao-tai,  and  would  send 
an  early  report  of  the  result  of  his  inter- 
view. Meanwhile  he  was  sorry  to  have 
to  communicate  news  that  showed  the 
position  might  soon  be  very  serious.  A 
messenger  had  reached  the  mission  that 
morning  from  a  brother  missionary  at 
Si-ngan,  in  the  province  of  Shen-si.  It 
informed  him  that  it  was  reported  locally 
that  there  had  been  a  rising  at  Peking, 
that  the  Chinese  troops  had  joined  the 
rebels,  and  massacred  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors and  the  Christians;  and  that  at 
Si-ngan,  though  there  had  been  no  rising, 
there  was  a  dangerous  agitation.  The 
letter  warned  him  to  be  prepared  for 
the  trouble  possibly  sjireading  into  the 
Yang-tse  valley. 

Mr.  Henderson  did  not  read  this 
alarming  news  for  his  household  and  his 
guest.  He  told  only  the  good  news  about 
Lebrun,  and  mentioned  that  Pere  Gratien 
would  presently  send  word  of  the  result 
of  his  state  visit  to  the  magistrate.  Then, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  conversation  and 
divert  everyone's  thoughts  from  more 
serious  channels,  he  said  to  Marker: 

"  You  would  be  surprised  if  you  saw 
our  friend,  the  French  Padre,  on  his  way 
to  the  yamen  in  full  state.  It's  a  swagger 
affair,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  He  does  not  put  on  much  style,  gen- 
erally," said  Marker.  "  He  looks  like  a 
Chinese  shopkeeper." 

"  It's  different  when  he  goes  to  the 
yamen,"  explained  Henderson.  "He  is 
dressed  up  in  silk  robes,  with  an 
embroidered    caj)    with    a    feather    and    a 


jewelled  button.  He  goes  in  a  fine  sedan 
chair,  with  half  a  dozen  servants,  all  in 
their  best,  walking  beside  it;  and  two 
more  out  in  front,  carrying  big  blue  and 
gold  placards  telling  the  Chinamen  what 
a  great  man  he  is." 

Marker  looked  surprised. 

"Why  does  he  turn  out  in  that  style? 
To  astonish   the  natives.  I   suppose." 

Henderson  explained  that,  under  a 
treaty  with  France,  the  Catholic  mission- 
aries had  official  rank,  and  so  could  meet 
the  magistrates  as  equals.  They  used  it 
to  break  down  the  barriers  that  Chinese 
red  tape  and  ceremony  would  otherwise 
put  in  the  way  of  negotiation,  and  doubt- 
less it  gave  them  influence  with  the 
official  class. 

"I'm  not  sure  myself,"  he  continued, 
"that  it  is  not  a  mistake.  But  it's  hard 
to  say.  To  do  the  Padre  justice,  I  am 
sure  he  does  not  like  it  one  bit.  He  lives 
like  a  poor  man  in  that  wretched  Chinese 
house  of  his;  and  if  he  swaggers  along 
this  morning  like  a  big  mandarin,  it  is 
only  to  impress  the  feeble  official  here, 
and  try  to  get  him  to  .screw  up  his  courage, 
and  keep  peace  and  order  in  the  place." 

"Of  course  it's  a  mistake,"  said  the 
Captain.  "The  right  way  would  be  to  go 
as  a  liuropcan  instead  of  dressing  up  as  a 
Chinaman.  He  should  take  a  big  stick, 
and  let  that  squint-eyed  old  humbug  at 
the  yamen  know  that  if  he  doesn't  walk 
straight  he  will  be  knocked  into  a  cocked 
hat.    That's  how   1   would  work  it." 

There  was  a  hearty  laugh  all  round  the 
table.  Henderson  suggested  that  Marker's 
vigorous  and  imconventional  methods 
might  perhaps  be  a  mistake  in  the  other 
direction. 

"  Naturally  you  say  so,"  argued  Marker. 
"  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  don't  fit  in  with 
big  slick  methods.  But  if  you  and  the 
Padre  will  just  give  us  laymen  the  word, 
we  will  chip  in  when  the  time  comes.  Do 
you  know  the  story  of  the  clergyman  who 
nearly  killed  himself  running  to  catch  a 
train,  and  just  saw  it  moving  away  from 
the  end  of  the  platform?" 
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"Well,  what  happened?" 

"  He  saw  a  mere  layman  in  the  same 
fix,  and  said  to  him ;  '  You  might  oblige 
with  an  appropriate  remark,  sir.'  It's 
useful  to  have  a  layman  to  the  fore 
sometimes." 

"I  am  sure,"  said  Henderson,  smiling, 
"  that  we  all  feel  the  safer  for  having  you 
beside  us  just  now." 

Marker  announced  that  he  would  go 
down  to  the  steamer  for  a  while,  and 
arrange  to  have  Lebrun  put  on  board  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  made  comfortable 
there. 

"Don't  be  in  too  great  a  hurry,"  said 
Henderson.  "The  Padre  says  he  is  much 
better.  Why  not  move  him  down  to  one 
of  the  big  rooms  at  Shanghai  Jack's  place? 
There  he  can  be  put  on  board  the  Tai-shan 
in  five  minutes,  if  there  is  any  reason  for 
it.  Don't  meet  trouble  halfway.  All  this 
talk  will  most  likely  end' in  nothing." 

He  suggested  that  they  .should  have  a 
conference  later  in  the  morning,  and  this 
was  agreed  to. 

Breakfast  was  at  last  over.  Marker,  as 
he  rose  to  go,  snatched  a  word  with  Edith 
Kirby,  and  told  her  he  would  not  be  long 
away.  A  servant  had  brought  a  message 
for  the  clergyman.  Marker  took  his  sun 
helmet  and  went  out  with  him  to  the 
great  door  opening  on  the  compound,  or 
courtyard. 

There  a  strange  sight  met  their  eyes. 
Paul,  the  catechist  of  the  Catholic  mission, 
had  arrived,  with  four  men  carrying  a 
brilliantly  painted  coffin.  At  the  gateway 
of  the  yard,  kept  back  by  a  couple  of  Mr. 
Henderson's  servants,  appeared  another 
party  of  Chinamen,  carrying  a  still  more 
wonderful  coffin,  bright  with  red  and  blue 
and  gold  paper,  cut  in  fantastic  patterns, 
pasted  on  the  wood  and  varnished  over. 

"  WTiat's  the  matter?"  asked  the  Captain. 
"There  are  plenty  of  coffins,  anyhow." 

Standing  under  the  veranda  that  ran 
along  the  side  of  the  house,  with  his  native 
secretary  beside  him,  Henderson  was  talk- 
ing in  Chinese  to  Paul  and  to  another 
Chinaman,    who    was    the    leader    of    the 


party  that  had  brought  the  second  coffin, 
still  detained  at  the  outer  gate.  After  a 
few  minutes  the  clerg\'man  turned  to  the 
Captain  and  explained  the  situation. 

The  French  priest  had  arranged  for 
the  dead  man's  funeral  to  take  place  from 
his  mission  station,  and  had  sent  his 
catechist  to  remove  the  body  of  Li-tsu. 
But  the  alleged  man's  brother  had  also 
come  for  the  body  with  another  coffin,  and 
wanted  to  take  it  away  for  a  Chinese 
funeral.  But  the  catechist  was  protesting 
that  this  man  was  a  pretender;  for  Li-tsu 
was  not  a  Cheng-foo  man,  but  an  immi- 
gxant,  who  had  no  relatives  in  the  place. 
While  Henderson  spoke  with  Marker, 
Paul  and  the  "brother"  of  Li-tsu  were 
in  fierce  dispute. 

Henderson  begged  them  to  be  silent, 
and  propo.sed  a  compromise.  Why  not 
combine  forces  over  the  funeral?  He 
told  the  "brother"  that  Li-tsu  would  be 
buried  with  all  honor  at  the  French  ceme- 
tery. He  himself  promised  that  he  should 
have  the  finest  of  monuments.  Why  not 
follow  the  catechist  and  his  party  as 
mourners  when  they  removed  the  body, 
and  send  away  this  unnecessary  second 
coffin?  The  man  said  he  must  consult  his 
friends,  and  retired  to  the  outer  gate, 
where  there  was  a  whispered  consultation. 

Presently  he  came  back,  and  said  he 
agreed  to  Mr.  Henderson's  proposal. 
Marker  waited  to  see  how  it  would  end. 
The  catechist  and  his  party  entered  the 
house;  the  other  coffin  was  sent  away; 
the  men  waited  in  the  courtyard.  At 
last  the  dead  man  was  brought  out  in 
his  coffin.  All  stood  respectfully  while  it 
was  borne  through  the  compound  and 
out  into  the  road.  Then  the  friends  fell 
into  rank  around  it,  and  the  little  proces- 
sion disappeared  at  a  bend  of  the  road. 
"That  is  happily  settled.  I  was 
afraid  there  might  be  trouble,"  said  the 
clergyman. 

The   Captain    started    for    the    steamer. 
At   the   bund,    while   he   was   waitij 
his    boat,    he   inquired   for    De 
Shanghai    Jack's  hotel,   and  lea 
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the  Belgian  had  gone  ont  some  time 
ago, — "gone  up  town,"  as  the  Chinaman 
vaguely  put  it. 

"  Mr.  MacMurdo  come  ashore  at  sun-up," 
said  Shanghai  Jack;  "take  blekfast  heali 
with  Mr.  de  Vissel;  tell  me  send  big  lot 
wood  longside.  Two  big  sampan  loads  go 
off  soon.  One  load  up  lite  heah," — and 
he  pointed  along  the  wharf  to  where  a 
crowd  of  coolies  were  carrying  logs  of 
firewood  from  a  great  wood  pile  to  a 
barge  on  the  riverside. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Marker,  backing 
up  his  subordinate  without  quite  under- 
standing why  MacMurdo  had  given 
the  order. 

"But  he  not  take  my  goods,"  said 
Shanghai  Jack,  with  a  tone  of  complaint. 
"Send  back  two  sampan  loads  my  goods 
consigned  I-chang.  He  tell  me  no  room, 
and  he  load  up  all  this  rubbish  timber. 
What  for  so?" 

"We'll  talk  about  that  after  I  have 
seen  Mr.  MacMurdo,"  answered  Marker, 
as  he  stepped  into  his  boat. 

Leaning  back  and  handling  the  tiller 
lines  as  the  Chinese  oarsmen  gave  way, 
he  noticed  a  thin  thread  of  smoke  rising 
into  the  hot  still  air  from  the  funnel  of 
the  Tai-shan.  "Mac  has  lighted  his  fires 
already,"  he  thought;  and  he  felt  pleased 
that  the  Tai-shan  would  soon  be  ready 
to  slip  her  anchors  at  a  moment's  notice, 
if  need  be. 

The  engineer  was  waiting  for  him  at 
the  gangway  of  the  steamer.  Yesterday 
there  had  been  a  barge  lashed  to  each 
side  of  the  Tai-shan,  and  gangs  of  coolies 
had  been  running  packages  of  cargo  on 
board  by  hand.  To-day  no  other  craft 
lay  near  her.  The  crew  were  squatted  in 
a  group  forward,  smoking  and  idling. 
Only  some  of  the  stokers  and  engine 
room  hands  were  at  work. 

"Glad  to  see  you  again,  Captain,"  said 
MacMurdo  as  Marker  came  on  board. 
"Let's  talk  things  over  up  here.  It's 
pleasanter  than  down  below."  And  he 
placed  two  deck  chairs,  and  produced  his 
cigar  case. 


Marker  seated  himself,  lit  a  cigar  and 
began : 

"  I  hear  you  have  been  ashore  this 
morning,  and  I  suppose  De  Visser  told 
you  all  about  last  night." 

"Yes,  I've  had  the  whole  yarn.  That 
saves  time.  I  like  that  De  Visser.  He's  a 
cool,  quiet  chap, — not  so  fiery  as  the 
dark  one  that  got  knocked  out,  but  a 
man  I  would  rely  on  in  a  tight  place. 
He  has  put  Shanghai  Jack  on  to  spying 
found  for  information.  I  don't  trust 
Chinamen,  but  I  rather  think  Jack  will 
run  straight;  for  it's  his  interest  to  have 
trade  develop  up  here.  He's  a  bit  of  a 
foreigner  himself  in  Cheng-foo." 

"Shanghai  Jack  seems  to  have  a  griev- 
ance. I  daresay  what  you  have  done  has 
a  good  reason  for  it,  Mac;  but  he  tells 
me  you  have  refused  most  of  his  cargo, 
and  are  taking  a  lot  of  firewood  from 
him  instead." 

"Quite  so,"  said  MacMurdo.  "I'm 
sorry  to  upset  the  old  heathen's  business 
arrangements,  but  it  had  to  be  done. 
After  you  went  last  night  I  felt  a  wee 
lonely.  I  sat  here  by  myself  for  a  long 
time,  figuring  things  out,  before  I  turned 
in.  I  think  I  got  the  hang  of  it  at  last; 
and,  as  I  could  not  consult  you  and  time 
is  important,  I  gave  orders  this  morning, 
and  everything  will  soon  be  shipshape.  I 
have  no  doubt  you'll  agree  to  my  plans 
when  I  tell  you  my  reasons." 

"Well,  fire  away,  Mac,  and  don't  waste 
time!   I  have  to  go  ashore  again  presently." 

"Precisely.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  started 
the  fires  and  had  a  general  clean  up  in 
my  department.  You  leave  me  to  run  my 
own  end  of  the  show  so  much  by  myself 
that  it's  like  as  not  you  don't  appreciate 
the  special  deefllculty  of  running  engines 
and  boilers  on  wood  fires  instead  of  good 
honest  coal.  Coal  gives  a  long  sight  more 
heat  and  power  than  those  chunks  of  old 
timber,  and  doesn't  burn   away  so  fast." 

"I  know,"  said  Marker. 

MacMurdo,  talking  as  if  he  were  ex- 
plaining a  problem  to  a  pupil,  continued: 

"  It's  one  thing  to  know  an  obvious  fact 
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and  another  to  see  its  practical  applica- 
tion. If  we  have  to  run  for  it,  we  can't 
do  as  we  do  on  other  voyages — tie  up  for 
a  fresh  supply  of  wood  at  half  a  score 
of  tumble-down  towns  between  this  and 
I-chang.  They  may  be  all  up  and  playing 
devilish  tricks  of  their  own.  We  may 
have  to  hold  on  to  Hankow,  where  the 
gunboats  will  keep  the  peace.  We  shall 
have  to  start  with  a  thundering  big  lot 
of  fuel  in  hand." 

"Quite  right.  That's  why  you  have 
upset  Shanghai  Jack's  arrangements,  and 
saved  all  the  cargo  space  we  have  left 
for  more  wood.    Quite  right!" 

"That's  not  all,"  MacMurdo  went  on. 
"I've  been  figuring  it  out,  I  tell  you, — 
making  my  calculations  as  a  scientific 
man  should.  If  all  our  bunkers  were  full 
and  all  our  spare  cargo  space,  we  could 
barely  reach  I-chang  without  getting 
more  stuff  from  the  shore;  but  Hankow 
would  be  simply  out  of  our  reach  in  case 
I-chang  was  a  bit  nasty.  I  thought  at 
first  of  seizing  junks  down  river,  and 
stripping  them  for  firewood, — in  fact, 
burning  all  their  spars  and  top  work  in 
bits  in  our  furnaces.  But,  then,  it  would 
be  a  long  job,  and  we  don't  want  the 
Tai-shan  to  be  a  river  pirate.  At  last  I 
decided  we  must  tow  down  a  couple  of 
barge-loads  of  wood.  We  have  the  current 
with  us,  and  we  shall  go  fast  enough. 
When  we  tie  up  for  the  night,  we  can 
clear  out  one  of  them,  and  leave  her, 
and  get  rid  of  the  other  next  night.  That 
way  after  two  days'  run  we  §Jiall  still 
have  our  stock  of  fuel  on  board  complete. 
You  approve?" 

"Yes,  I  think  it  will  work." 
"  Now,  another  thing,"  said  MacMurdo. 
"There  are  some  stout  planks  coming  on 
board  this  morning.  I  have  had  some 
holes  drilled  already  in  the  deck  round 
the  steering  wheel,  and  picked  out  some 
bolts  from  our  spare  lot.  I  mean  to  fix 
up  a  neat  barricade  round  the  wheel,  and 
lash  some  planks  along  the  rail.  In  case 
they  take  pot  shots  at  us  from  the  bank, 
it  will  make  it  all  the  more  comfortable 


for  you  and  the  others  on  deck.  Then  I 
have  given  Shanghai  Jack  an  order  for 
some  extra  stores  and  mattresses  and 
mosquito  curtains,  to  make  our  passengers 
comfortable.  I've  done  a  lot  already, 
and  I'm  willing  to  pay  half  the  bill — " 
"You  need  not  talk  of  that,"  inter- 
rupted Marker.  "This  trip  means  a  lot 
to  me.  You  are  a.  good  chum,  Mac; 
and  I  don't  mind  telling  you  right  now 
that  if  wc  have  to  run  for  it,  and  get 
Henderson's  party  down  the  river  safely, 
there  will  be  a  wedding  at  Hankow." 

"Hearty  congratulations!"  exclaimed 
MacMurdo,  taking  Marker's  hand  and 
nearly  crushing  it.  "So  you  put  the 
question  last  night  and  settled  it." 

"It's  as  good  as  settled,"  answered 
Marker.  "To  come  back  to  business.  I 
am  just  as  glad  we  sent  away  the  cargo 
men  and  their  barggs.  That  will  rather 
upset  the  plan  of  rushing  the  Tai-shan 
if  the  row  comes.  But  you  must  keep  an 
eye  on  the  fellows  that  bring  the  wood 
boats  along.  They  are  a  different  lot,  but 
those  rascals  may  get  in  among  them." 

"You  trust  me  for  that,"  said  Mac- 
Murdo. "Only  one  barge  comes  alongside 
at  a  time.  Our  own  men  are  promised' 
extra  pay  for  helping  to  rush  the  stuff 
on  board  and  making  the  other  Johnnies 
hurry  up,  and  our  own  men  do  the 
trimming  below.  I  keep  an  eye  on  the 
whole  affair;  and  the  serang  [boatswain] 
is  ready  to  turn  out  with  half  a  dozen 
of  our  lot,  with  rifles,  if  there  is  any 
trouble." 

"  I  shall  not  forget  all  this  to  you, 
Mac,"  said  Marker,  rising.  "I  shall  go 
ashore  now.  Whatever  happens,  stick  to 
the  ship;  but  keep  a  lookout,  and  have  a 
boat  ready  at  all  times  to  go  to  the  bund. 
And  if  you  see  the  flag  at  Shanghai  Jack's 
hotel  run  up  and  down  the  halyards  three 
or  four  times,  that  means  you  arm  the 
boat's  crew  before  you  send  it.  I  shall 
probably  let  you  have  a  message  —  a 
letter  —  by  a  native  boat  soon ;  for  I 
expect  to  get  news  at  the  parson's.  Now, 
good-bye  for  a  bit." 
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He  stepped  into  the  boat,  and  the 
men  pulled  for  the  landing  place.  A  big 
native  barge  heaped  with  wood  was  being 
steered  alongside  of  the  Tai-shan.  On  top 
of  her  cargo,  the  heavy  planks  fresh  from 
the  sawpit  showed  that  Shanghai  Jack 
was  executing  his  orders,  and  had  sent 
off  some  of  the  material  for  MacMurdo's 
projected  bulwarks,  with  the  first  supply 
of  fuel  for  his  engines. 

(To  be  continued.) 


What  Keeps  them  Out;    or,  Hindrances 
to  Conversion. 


BY    ALFONSUS. 
III. 

TN  Rome,  I  used  to  amuse  myself 
^  comparing  the  accjounts  of  "  our  Roman 
correspondent"  in  the  English  papers 
with  the  facts  of  the  case.  Every  now 
and  then  we  would  have  the  dismissal  of 
the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  as  a  hope- 
less failure,  or  some  monastic  scandal,  or 
some  poisoning  of  a  priest  at  Mass,  and 
things  of  that  nature,  —  things  which 
everyone  on  the  spot  knew  and  laughed 
at  as  the  merest  figment  of  the  journalistic 
brain;  but  the  British  reader,  good  and 
simple  man,  took  it  all  as  Gospel.  It  is 
a  case  of  supply  and  demand:  he  wants 
anti-Catholic  correspondence  and  he  gets 
it.  The  press  will,  with  hardly  one  ex- 
ception, print  what  is  adverse  to  Rome, 
and  suppress  or  misrepresent  what  is 
favorable. 

Of  course,  even  supposing  all  the  ugly 
things  that  the  newspapers  say  about 
Rome  were  true,  it  would  not,  in  the  eyes 
of  a  Catholic,  affect  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Church  in  the  faintest  degree.  But 
Protestants  do  not  judge  that  way:  to 
them  all  these  things  are  proofs  that  the 
Roman  Church  is  wrong  and  corrupt; 
and  I  ask,  therefore,  if  people  read  nothing 
else  than  this  kind  of  stuff,  and  swallow 
it  all  as  they  do,  without  ever  swallowing 
an  antidote,  can  we  be  surprised  at  their 


having  the  opinion  the>  do  have  of  the 
Church?  Can  we  wonder  their  prejudice 
remains  unenlightened? 

But  here  perhaps  you  will  think:  "He 
is  contradicting  himself.  Did  he  not  say 
before  that  people  are  reading  Catholic 
things  now  far  more  than  they  used  to 
do,  and  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  getting 
a  hearing  for  herself?"  My  answer  is: 
Yes,  some  people  are  reading  some  Cath- 
olic things.  That  is  all.  But  of  those, 
some — such  is  the  fearful  power  of  prej- 
udice— do  not  believe  what  they  read; 
others  neither  believe  nor  disbelieve  it; 
others  again  believe  but  are  unmoved  by 
it  (this  is  Indifference,  which  1  shall  deal 
with  separately) ;  and  an  infinitesimal 
fraction  read,  believe,  and  are  converted. 
Where,  to  begin  with,  are  all  the  rest  to 
get  Catholic  publications?  They  will  not 
buy  them:  that  is  certain.  They  never 
see  them  advertised,  they  never  go  into 
Catholic  bookshops,  —  indeed,  they  could 
hardly  find  one  to  go  into;  for  such 
things,  outside  the  largest  cities  (I  speak 
of  Scotland),  are-  as  rare  as  snakes  in 
Ireland;  and,  when  they  do  exist,  are 
usually  situated  in  quarters  not  much 
frequented  by  the  reading  public. 

A  lending  library  will  circulate  nothing 
of  what  we  want  except  an  occasional 
novel  by  a  Catholic  author.  Libraries 
connected  with  universities  and  colleges 
and  other  select  and  learned  corporations 
contain  a  sprinkling  of  Catholic  volumes; 
but  these  are  consulted  (if  at  all)  mostly 
by  professors  and  students  and  scholars, 
and  other  more  or  less  academic  gentle- 
men, —  not  certainly  for  the  sake  of 
inquiring  as  to  the  truth  of  this  or  that 
religion,  but  purely  to  settle  some  matter 
of  historical  research  or  polemical  dis- 
cussion. No  doubt  in  the  free  libraries 
a  certain  number  of  Catholic  publications 
are  to  be  found;  but,  as  I  said,  they  are 
perused  by  a  very  limited  class  of  readers, 
and  they  make  little  or  no  impression  on 
hearts  that  are  already  choke-full  of  prej- 
udice. Their  reading  does  them  practically 
no  good;    they  really  do  not  believe  what 
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they  are  reading;  the  old  deep-rooted 
suspicion  that  Catholics  are  untruthful 
and  unscrupulous  prevents  them  accepting 
our  statements.  If  they  can  not  positively 
deny  or  refute  them,  they  will  escape 
in  this  way:  "Well,  that  is  only  one 
side  of  the  question,  one  way  of  putting 
it;  that  is  the  Jesuits'  explanation;  they 
can  explain  anything.  There  is  something 
beneath  it  all.  Of  course  a  Catholic  must 
defend  his  own  position."  Hence  the 
frightful  demon  of  prejudice  which  pos- 
sesses them  actually  deprives  them  of  the 
one  indispensable  condition  for  knowing 
the  truth  — viz.,  the  will  to  believe  it. 
"  Do  they  not  know  the  man's  career 
of  immorality?"  I  asked  an  intelligent 
Catholic  lately,  referring  to  a  notorious 
"ex-monk"  who  was  imposing  upon  the 
Protestants. — "Yes,  Father,"  he  replied; 
"they  know  it,  but  they  won't  believe  it." 

1  may  mention  a  typical  instance  that 
recently  occurred  to  myself.  A  lady  much 
disposed  to  become  a  Catholic  wrote  to 
me,  asking  for  an  argument  wherewith  to 
meet  a  friend  who  was  trying  to  per- 
suade her  that  the  Catholic  Church  was 
opposed  to  reason.  He  had  told  her  that, 
according  to  Catholics,  no  one  at  Com- 
munion could  be  poisoned,  even  suppos- 
ing arsenic  or  any  other  poison  had, 
by  accident  or  design,  got  into  the  Sacred 
Species  after  it  had  been  consecrated  by 
a  priest;  whereas  reason  dictated  that 
any  one  would  be.  1  exposed  the  man's 
ignorance,  of  course,  by  simply  saying 
that  Ca>tholics  did  not  believe  any  such 
nonsense,  and  explaining  how  poison 
would  act  in  such  a  case;  but  1  warned 
the  lady  at  the  same  time  that,  when 
she  gave  him  the  explanation,  he  would 
still  believe  he  was  right,  and  would  say: 
"That's  what  the  priest  says,  but  ive  know 
better."  And  so  exactly  it  was;  and,  as 
he  knows  better  what  Catholics  believe 
than  Catholics  themselves,  he  is  still 
persuaded  that  the  Church  is  the  enemy 
of  human  reason. 

Now,  such  an  attitude  of  mind  is  very 
sad,   and  is  certamly  a  hopeless  obstacle 


to  acceptance  of  the  truth.  But  it  is  very 
common,  and  it  is  pecuHar  to  the  sphere 
of  religion.  People  will  refuse  to  believe 
an  authoritative  explanation  of  things 
Catholic  when  they  would  never  dream 
of  refusing  to  believe  authoritative  expla- 
nations of  other  matters.  A  man  consults 
a  doctor  and  trusts  him.  If  doubtful,  he 
consults  a  second;  and  if  he  gets  the  same 
verdict,  he  is  satisfied  and  acts  accord- 
ingly. You  accept  the  lawyer's  statement 
as  to  the  law,  the  astronomer's  as  to  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  even  a  Protestant 
minister's^  account  of  his  own  tenets. 
These  men,  it  seems,  are  worthy  of  credit; 
but  a  Catholic  priest  or  apologist  is  not 
to  be  trusted,  —  nor  even  half  a  dozen 
priests  or  apologists,  though  they  agree 
absolutely  in  saying  the  same  thing.  I 
am  speaking  of  matters  of  Catholic  faith 
and  practice. 

I  can  understand  people  differing  in 
opinion  as  to  events  and  facts  in  history; 
for  these  are  liable  to  be  much  distorted 
by  partisans  both  on  the  one  side  and  the 
other.  But  what  I  can  not  understand 
is  how  a  man  can  refuse  to  accept  an 
ofBcial  or  authoritative  explanation  of 
what  Catholics  believe,  and  actually  claim 
to  know  better  himself.  I  say  I  can  not 
understand  it  —  until  1  remember  the 
demon  prejudice;  then  my  difficulty 
vanishes.  These  people  you  can  not  con- 
vince—  I  mean  as  a  rule;  there  are,  of 
course,  some  who  may  be  convinced  and 
are  converted.  You  may  demonstrate 
some  Catholic  point  by  proofs  absolutely 
irrefragable,  —  proofs  which  in  any  other 
connection  would  be  at  once  pronounced 
conclusive.  But  you  might  have  saved 
yourself  the  trouble;  they  will  shake 
their  heads  knowingly :  "  That's  all  right 
enough,  but — " 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  laboring 
far  into  the  night  to  persiiade  an  old  lady 
that  the  existence  of  different  religious 
Orders  in  the  Church  was  no  indication 
of  disunity,  as  she  persisted  in  asserting 
it  was.  "  You  are  not  united  any  more 
than    we   are,"    she   said.     "Look    at    the 
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Jesuits  and  Franciscans  and  Dominicans, 
and  the  rest,  —  all  different  from  each 
other!"  I  showed  her  that  they  had  all 
the  same  faith,  though  doing  different 
work,  and  would,  each  and  all,  lay  down 
their  lives  for  the  Pope;  and  thought — 
simple  youth  that  I  was — that  I  had 
demolished  her  objection.  But  had  1? 
Not  at  all.  Next  morning  she  was  "at  it 
again."  They  were  divided  among  them- 
selves, they  were  fighting  with  each  other. 
Sixty  years  (shall  I  say?)  of  prejudice 
acquired  and  three  hundred  years  of  prej- 
udice inherited  had  done  their^  work. 

And  so  nuns  must  still  be  imprisoned 
and  unhappy,  and  convents  must  still  be 
hotbeds  of  vice,  and  Catholics  must  still 
pay  for  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins, 
and  priests  must  still  keep  the  people  in 
poverty  and  ignorance,  and  confession 
must  still  weaken  the  will,  and  the  Pope 
must  still  be  impeccable;  and  they  will 
not  be  persuaded  though  one  should  rise 
from  the  dead.  This  is  what  I  call  genuine 
prejudice,  or  not  having  a  mind  open  to 
conviction.  And  so  long  as  this  lasts,  one 
thing  is  clear  enough:  people  never  will 
and  never  can  become  Catholics. 

Perhaps  I  may  illustrate  the  subject, 
and  amuse  the  readers  of  The  Ave  Maria 
not  a  little  if  I  relate  what  took  place 
within  the  last  two  years  in  the  town 
where  I  happened  to  be  a  priest.  Thus 
we  shall  have  before  our  eyes  a  concrete 
instance,  showing  what  a  colossal  amount 
of  prejudice  and  bigotry  must  needs  be 
got  rid  of  before  the  Catholic  faith  can 
be  —  I  will  not  say  accepted,  but  even 
considered  at  all.  Bigotry,  I  apprehend, 
is  simply  prejudice  in  operation,  —  a 
blind,  irrational  discrimination  against 
the  Church  and  its  members;  not  because 
they  are  bad,  but  merely  because  they 
are  Catholics. 

Well,  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  trouble.  During  the  Lent  of  1900  I 
delivered  twelve  lectures  to  non-Catholics 
on  Catholic  claims  and  doctrines,  in  a 
public  hall,  from  which  Catholics  them- 
selves   were    rigidly    excluded.     I    did    so 


with  the  purest  intention  of  enlightening 
those  present  as  to  the  faith,  and  not 
without  the  hope  that  some  at  least  would 
receive  the  grace  of  conversion.  The  lect- 
ures aroused  enormous  interest;  the  hall 
was  crowded,  and  I  answered  about  one 
hundred  questions  through  the  Question 
Box.  But,  alas!  I  had  reckoned  without 
calculating  the  power  of  prejudice.  I 
thought  I  knew  Protestants,  having  been 
one  myself;  but  I  was  wrong.  I  knew 
one  kind  of  Protestant — the  .Scotch  kind — 
I  admit,  well  enough:  but  I  did  not  know 
the  Irish  variety — the  Orangeman. 

I  received  letters  threatening  my  life. 
Of  course  they  were  really  humorous,  but 
still  they  were  meant  to  intimidate  me 
from  continuing  my  lectures.  I  handed 
them  over  to  the  police  at  once.  One, 
however  (a  literary  gem,  as  will  be  seen), 
I  have  recovered;  another  one,  doubtless, 
enriches  the  police  archives  collection, 
as  a  specimen  not  only  of  English  unde- 
filed,  but  also  of  artistic  handicraft;  for 
it  contains  a  dripping  dagger,  skull  and 
crossbones,  and  a  coffin,  —  all  neatly 
delineated  in  red  ink.  Here  is  the  less 
precious  of  the  twins: 

"April  25,  i<)oo. 
"Mr.  F.  G.  G.:  —  T  will  warran  you 
before  the  time  we  put  you  out  of  exist- 
ence. I  will  give  you  ten  days  to  reckon 
about  your  soul,  to  see  whether  the  religion 
you  have  joined  is  better  than  the  Prot- 
estant religion;  And  if  you  wish  to  prove 
it  with  me  and  my  companion,  j'ou'U 
have  to  do  it  within  nine  days  or  suffer 
the  persecution  on  the  tenth  day.  We 
will  blow  your  brains  out  or  stab  you 
to  death...." 

The  official  Protestant  opposition  took 
this  form.  The  Hope  Trust  (anti- Popery) 
Society  of  F.dinburgh  sent  down  one  of 
its  paid  agents  to  give  reply  lectures,  week 
by  week, — in  which  of  course  he  suc- 
ceeded, to  the  satisfaction  of  practically 
the  whole  community,  in  completely 
pulverizing  my  every  statement.  He 
achieved  this  by  the  most  lavish  personal 
abuse, — by  raking   up   the   dung  heaps    of 
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history,  and  by  depicting  the  spotless 
Spouse  of  Christ  as  the  great  harlot  of 
the  Apocalypse,  the  "  mother  of  the  for- 
nications and  the  abominations  of  the 
earth."  Well,  that  was  much  to  be 
regretted,  though  it  might  have  been 
expected.  And  if  things  had  ended  there, 
no  great  harm  would  have  been  done; 
indeed,  some  positive  good  resulted.  The 
local  press  gave  full  and  fair  reports. 
For  the  first  time  Protestants  heard  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  and  saw  many 
hoary  lies  exposed  through  the  Question 
Box  in  the  Catholic  publications,  of  which 
we  sold  a  large  quantity;  whilst  Catholics 
were  driven  to  study  their  religion  better, 
and  approached  the  Sacraments  to  show 
their  faith;  and  were  supplied,  besides, 
with  a  fund  of  arguments  for  the  contro- 
versy in  the  midst  of  which  they  are 
compelled  to  live  and  work. 

But,  unhappily,  matters  did  not  stop 
there.  No  sooner  was  my  undertaking 
finished  than  the  town  began  to  be  in- 
fested with  every  species  of  anti-Catholic 
adventurer  and  impecunious  swindler, 
male  and  female,  that  you  could  imagine. 
"Apostate  priests,"  "runaway  nuns,"  ex- 
convicts,  jail-bird  martyrs,  dollar-hunters 
out  of  work  in  the  guise  of  managers  of 
Protestant  evangelical  associations,  com- 
mon Glasgow  Green  spouters,  and  local 
pillars  of  Protestantism, — in  a  word,  a 
whole  crowd  of  religious  impostors  and 
Hooligans  swooped  down  upon  the  luck- 
less town  and  preyed  upon  the  population. 

People,  miserly  every  other  way,  will, 
I  find,  unloose  their  purse-strings  with 
wondrous  freedom,  in  their  blind  hatred 
against  Rome.  And  so  the  inhabitants 
of  M.,  little  knowing  what  jMague  they 
were  bringing  upon  themselves,  flung 
their  offerings  with  fair  generosity  into 
the  preacher's  collection  bag  on  the  street, 
in  the  halls,  or  in  the  public  ]mrk.  What 
followed?  Other  pious  pickpockets,  so 
soon  as  they  heard  the  good  news, 
descended  one  after  the  other,  like  vult- 
ures that  spy  the  carcass  from  afar;  and 
it  is  only  the  bare  truth  to  say  that  for 


about  two  years  M.  became  the  dumping 
ground  for  all  the  tricksters  and  swindlers 
that  cloak  their  disreputable  trade  under 
the  guise  of  championing  Protestant  truth. 

And  what  were  the  methods  of  these 
ladies  and  gentlemen?  Their  methods 
were  such  as  would  not  for  a  moment  have 
been  tolerated,  or  even  dreamed  of,  had 
they  not  been  appealing  to  prejudice 
deep  and  terrible.  Week  after  week,  night 
after  night,  even  before  the  very  doors  of 
Catholics,  they  held  up  to  ridicule  and 
contempt  the  Church  and  its  priests,  its 
practices  and  doctrines.  The  clergy  of 
the  place  were  vilified  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  were  insulted  almost  daily  in 
the  streets,  and  were  mobbed  and  had  to 
obtain  police  protection.  The  very  chil- 
dren mocked  them  and  spat  at  them  as 
they  passed  along.  The  people  made  a 
laughing-stock  of  Rosaries  and  Scapulars, 
and  trampled  little  statues  of  our  Blessed 
Lady  underfoot.  The  language  they 
employed  could  not  be  printed  here;  it 
could  not  even  be  repeated  in  open  court. 
Indeed,  there  was  such  a  deluge  of  filth, 
such  a  cataract  of  calumny,  that  to  give 
any  proper  idea  of  it  would  be  a  sheer 
impossibility. 

Our  Catholic  people,  who  had  never 
before  heard  or  seen  such  things,  were 
appalled  (although,  thank  God!  they 
can  stand  anything  now).  And  not  only 
were  they  appalled:  they  were  infuriated 
beyond  endurance.  There  were  riots  in 
the  public  park;  the  "preachers"  were 
several  times  fined  and  imprisoned  for 
quarrelling  and  obscenity;  and  y^ithin 
eighteen  months  there  were  one  hundred 
convictions  for  public  offences  arising 
out  of  the  religious  trouble.  In  the  press, 
too,  the  war  waged  fiercely,  and  gallons 
of  ink  and  reams  of  paper  were  wasted 
in  vituperation  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
Private  friendships  were  broken  up; 
Catholic  shops  were  boycotted,  and  even 
Popish  barbers  were  no  longer  requested 
to  cut  Protestant  hair.  All  this  may  have 
its  humorous  side;  but  I  record  it,  not 
for    its    humor,   but   only    to   show    what 
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blind  prejudice  and  fanatical  bigotry  are 
capable  of   producing. 

And,  what  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
point  for  our  present  purpose,  the  people 
(I  do  not  say  all,  but  certainly  very  large 
numbers)  believed  what  these  agitators 
said.  They  would  be  ashamed  to  listen 
to  professional  charlatans  in  any  other 
walk  in  life;  but  if  only  a  priest  or  a  nun 
were  concerned,  then,  let  the  statement 
be  never  so  wild  or  .so  monstrous  or  even 
inipos.sible,  it  was  swallowed  down  without 
a  qualm.  Father  A.  (a  convert)  deserted 
his  wife  and  family.  Father  B.  was  going 
to  be  married.  Father  C.  had  turned  Prot- 
estant, and  was  going  to  lecture  against 
Rome  so  soon  as  he  could  get  free. 
Father  D.  absolutely  refused  to  baptize  a 
child  till  the  mother  pawned  some  articles 
to  get  him  money.  These  things  were 
said  and  believed, --and  believed,  *be  it 
noted,  not  only  by  the  p-rofanum  vulgus, 
but  even  by  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

All  this  opened  my  eyes.  The  gullibility 
of  the  average  Protestant  mind  is  simply 
fathomless.  I  had  no  idea  of  it  before,  and 
I  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  it  was  something  more  than  natural : 
that  it  was  a  demoniacal  possession  of 
the  mind,  which  could  be  cured,  not  by 
human  agency,  but  only  by  the  gracious 
power  of  Gi.d. 

(  To  be   continued.  ) 


The  Voice  on  the  "Phone.* 


BY    MARION    J.   BRUNOWE. 


Mary's  Surpassing  Loveliness. 

FROM    Tin;    r.i;RM.\N,    BV    S.    I,.    KMIvRY. 

IjQERIv   there,  in  s])uci<)us  heaven,  on  clearest 
night. 
Stars  countless  in  their  numl)er  brightly  l)eam- 
ing: 
An<J    were  there  Ijy  the  (lay,  in  glorious  light, 
A     thoi).san(J     suns     in     pomp     and     s[)Ien(lor 
gleaming; 

And  'mid  this  dazzling  sea  of  star  and  sun, 
Could  I  thy  picture,  Virgin  Mother,  place. 

How  would  their  majesty  be  far  outdone 
Hy  thg  unrivalled  beauty  of  thy  face! 


"/^H,  yes,"  said  h'ather  Rex,  "I  have 
^-^  had  many  strange  experiences  in 
my  missionary  career!  But  I  do  not  recall 
any  one  which  was  quite  so  strange  and 
inexplicable  as  'the  message  which  came 
to  me  over  the  telephone  one  night  about 
ten  years  ago." 

The  group  taking  tea  upon  the  lawn, 
the  venerable  old  priest  having  the  central 
place,  ceased  their  chatter  for  a  moment 
and  metaphorically  "closed  in"  ujjon  the 
speaker. 

"  I  was  seated  alone  in  my  room  one 
night,"  he  began,  "about  the  middle  of 
a  very  hot  August.  The  windows  were 
wide  open;  it  was  unusually  warm,  and 
I  was  rather  tired.  August  is  not  the 
season  of  missions  here  in  the  East,  you 
know,  —  except  perhaps  an  odd  one  or 
so  at  the  watering  places.  But  I  had  been 
conducting  a  mission  for  an  old  friend  of 
mine"  (and  Father  Rex  smiled  reminis- 
cently).  "He  was  at  one  time  in  one  of 
my  classes  in  the  seminary,  dear  Madam," 
he  said,  addressing  Mrs.  Singleton;  "and 
■SO  when  he  started  out  as  a  young  pastor 
in  the  suburbs  of  a  certain  part  of  New 
York,  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  pay 
him  a  short  visit,  and  incidentally  threw 
in  the  little  mission.  It  was  exclusively 
for  his  young  men,  upon  whom,- by  the 
way,  he  was  building  high  hopes. 

"The  attendance  at  the  exercises  had 
been  most  encouraging;  and  so,  though 
tired,  I  was  far  from  unhappy  as  I  sat 
alone  in  my  room  that  sultry  August  even- 
ing. I  had  the  trim  little  rectory  all  to 
myself,  as  the  young  pastor  had  been 
called  away  to  see  a  member  of  his  -family 
who  was  ill  in  B, 

"  Suddenly — it  was  about  eleven  o'clock, 
I  think — the  telephone  bell  rang.  It  was 
a  sharp  and  decided  ring,  or  so  it  seemed 
to  me.    The  instrument  happened  to  be 

♦    The  in.iiii  incidents  of  this  s^xtry  are  absolutely  trl(e. 
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-without   my   door,   and  so   I   answered   it 
at  once. 

"'Father  Rex?'  came  a  clear  feminine 
treble. 

"  I  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
" '  Please    go    at    once    to    the    Rainey 
Hospital ! ' 

"That  was  all,  and  then  the  instrument 
was  evidently  closed — and  quickly. 

"  Now,  the  Rainey  Hospital  was  not 
a  Catholic  institution,  a  consideration 
which  made  me  hurry  into  my  outdoor 
garments  all  the  more  quickly.  My  in- 
formation had  been  so  meagre  that  I 
went  prepared  for  everything,  carrying 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  holy  oils,  etc. 
After  a  good  half  hour's  drive  in  the  trolley, 
I  alighted  at  the  door  of  the  institution. 
A  night  attendant  met  me,  an  expression 
of  surprise  upon  his  countenance. 

"'No  one  badly  sick  here  to-night,  sir,' 
he  volunteered.  It  was  a  small  institu- 
tion, and  he  evidently  knew  whereof  he 
spoke. 

"'But  I  have  been  sent  for,'  I  ex- 
plained. 'Perhaps — '  At  the  moment 
a  young  interne  came  forward. 

'"Good-evening,  Father!  We  are  all 
unusually  well  here  to-night.  You  say 
you  were  sent  for?' 

"  I  told  of  the  telephone  message. 
"'Strange!'  said  the  doctor,  medita- 
tively. '  We  have  only  fifteen  or  sixteen 
patients  in  the  whole  hospital  to-night — 
never  had  so  few, — and  all,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  are  on  the  road  to  recovery.  I 
made  my  night  round  two  hours  ago.' 

"'Then  it  must  have  been  a  mistake,' 
I  said,  turning  to  go,  as  I  did  not  wish 
to  parley  further  under  the  circumstances. 
"'You  may  visit  the  wards  if  you  wish, 
Father,'  offered  the  young  physician,  a 
trifle  dubiously;  'but  everyone  is  asleep.' 
'"Your  word  is  quite  enough  for  me,' 
I  answered.  'I  am  sorrj'  to  have  dis- 
turbed you.    Good-night!' 

"But  all  the  way  home  in  the  trolley 
1  had  a  disturbed,  distressed  feeling  that 
I  could  not  explain  away.  I  returned  the 
Sacred  Host  to  the  Tabernacle,  however, 


in  the  dim  and  silent  little  church,  linger- 
ing a  moment  to  offer  a  prayer  for — I 
knew  not  whom  or  what, — any  and  every 
poor  soul  that  was  slipping  out  into 
eternity  that  night.  Soon  afterward  I 
regained  my  room;  but,  instead  of  pre- 
paring for  bed  (it  was  then  past  mid- 
night), I  again  donned  my  cassock  and 
took  my  place  by  the  open  window.  A 
feeling  of  unrest  still  possessed  me,  —  a 
feeling  quite  contrary  to  the  mood  which 
fortunately  is   mine   by  nature. 

"Well,  I  had  not  been  so  seated  more 
than  ten  minutes  when  I  was  again  sur- 
prised by  the  ringing  of  the  telephone 
bell.  This  time  I  was  really  startled,  and 
it  was  with  a  distinctly  uncanny  feeling 
that  I  took  down  the  receiver.  Again 
came  the  inquiry — (it  was  the  same  voice, 
the  same  accent) : 

'"Father  Rex?' 

"  I  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

'"Please,  Father,  go  instantly  to  the 
Rainey  Hospital.    You  are  needed.' 

"For  a  moment  I  was  rather  non- 
plussed; then  I  rang  up  Central- — or 
rather  tried  to.  Five  minutes  of  prolonged 
ringing  failed  to  elicit  any  response  in 
that  direction.  Central  was  evidently 
asleep,  or  the  wire  was  out  of  order. 
What  should  I  do?  This  message  had 
been  more  imperative  than  the  previous 
one,  the  voice  sending  it  being  very  decided 
in  its  accents. 

"Under  the  circumstances,  it  seemed 
absurd  to  start  out  again  upon  what 
had  turned  out  to  be  more  or  less  of  a 
wild-goose  chase.  But  a  feeling ,  within 
me  that  I  can  not  explain,  that  I  could 
not  reason  away,  insistently  urged  me 
to  go.  Within  five  minutes  I  was  again 
on  my  way  to  the  hospital.  It  took  me 
longer  to  go  this  time,  a?  I  had  to  walk  a 
great  part  of  the  distance,  few  trolleys 
running  at  that  hour.  My  arrival  was 
greeted  by  the  same  orderly,  who  this 
time  opened  his  mouth  in  amazement. 

"'Call    Dr.   Sterns    at   once,'    I    said, — 
somewhat   imperatively,  I  fear. 
"'But  he  has  gone  to  bed,  sir.' 
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'"Well,  get  him  up.  I  must  see  him. 
This  is  important.' 

"  Jacob  shambled  off,  and  presently  a  very 
sleepy  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  a 
very  annoyed-looking  Dr.  Sterns  appeared. 
I  apologized,  and  stated  my  errand, — the 
second  summons  from  the  unknown  tele- 
phone messenger.  The  Doctor  rubbed 
up  his  hair,  tried  to  rub  the  sleep  out  of 
his  eyes,  and  then  gave  me  one  sharp 
professional  glance. 

'"Are  you  sure  you  haven't  been 
dreaming.  Father?'  he  said,  not  without 
some  excuse  for  his  incredulity. 

"I  was  very  sure  that  I  had  not  been 
dreaming,  and  so  stated. 

"'Well,  nothing  has  happened  since 
you  were  here  before.  Of  that  I  am  certain. 
Still,  if  you  wish,  I  shall  call  the  night 
nurses  and  let  )'ou  interview  them 
personally.' 

"I  thanked  him,  and  shortly  found 
myself  interviewing  the  nurses, — one  from 
the  male,  the  other  from  the  female  ward. 
Both  corroborated  'the  Doctor  in  his  pre- 
vious statement:  all  the  patients  were 
'doing  nicely';  moreover,  as  it  happened, 
none  in  the  hospital  at  the  time  were  of 
my  faith:  all  were  Hebrews.  Christians 
were,  however,  admitted  on  occasion. 

"More  mystified  than  I  can  quite 
express,  I  started  home  again,  walking 
the  entire  way  this  time;  for  I  felt  that 
my  nerves  needed  the  steadying  which 
only  exercise  in  the  open  air  could  give 
them.  And  this  time  I  lingered  long  in 
the  little  church,  soothing  my  spirit  in 
the  quiet  of  its  hallowed  atmosphere. 
And  I  prayed  —  oh,  how  I  prayed  that 
night!"  Father  Rex  included  the  group 
in  his  benign  glance,  "  It  seemed  as  if 
some  one,  somewhere,  must  be  in  need  of 
my  ministrations^  and  I  begged  Our  Lord 
to  make  use  of  me. 

"  I  had  hardly  entered  my  room  on  my 
return,  when  again  the  telephone  rang, 
this  time  with  what  seemed  to  me  a  long, 
sharp  clamor.  Even  after  I  had  taken 
down  the  receiver,  the  bell  kept  up  its 
summons  for  at  least  a  full  half  minute, 


as  it  frequently  does  in  those  eerie  mid- 
night hours.  Again  I  answered,  and  again 
came  the  identical  question  in  the  clear 
feminine  voice: 

'"Father  Rex?' 

"'Yes,'  I  replied.  'And  pray  who  may 
you  be.   Madam?' 

" '  For  God's  sake,  go  at  once  to  the 
Rainey  Hospital!' 

"Again  the  instrument  was  clicked  to. 
I  stood,  I  must  confess,  somewhat  in  the 
attitude  of  my  friend  Jacob — mouth  agape 
and  eyes  startled.  This  time  I  never 
thought  of  lingering  to  verify  the  message 
or  trace  it  by  the  vain  and  useless  ringing 
up  of  Central.  I  glanced  at  my  watch: 
it  was  a  little  after  two  o'clock.  Without 
another  moment's  hesitation,  I  again 
hurried  out  to  the  church,  possessed  myself 
of  the  Sacred  Particle,  and  once  more 
issued  forth.  Though  I  was  tired,  I  walked 
quickly,  some  unknown  force  seeming 
indeed  to  lend  wings  to  my  feet. 

"Jacob  met  me  at  the  door.  I  pushed 
past  him,  and  my.self  found  Dr.  Sterns, 
who  was  sleeping  on  the  lounge  in  his 
office.  I  gently  awakened  him,  greatly 
regretting  that  I  was  obliged  to  do  so. 

"'Been  seeing  ghosts  again?' 

"I  really  could  not  blame  him,  but  1 
explained  what  I  had  heard  again.  '  And 
now.  Doctor,'  I  concluded,  'humor  my 
whim,  and  take  me  all  through  this  hos- 
pital, from  top  to  bottom.  Some  one  may 
be  here  of  whom  even  you  do  not  know.' 

"'Well,  search  me!'  ejaculated  the 
youthful  interne,  not  yet  fully  awake. 

"'No:  search  the  hospital,'  said  I. 
'Come,   Doctor,  you   and    I    quickly!' 

"Pulling  his  bath-robe  about  him.  Dr. 
Sterns  led  the  way.  (I  have  always  had 
the  highest  regard  for  that  young  man 
since  that  night.  He  might  have  been  so 
cross,  and  he  was  not.) 

"'Well,  Father,  here  goes!  Suppose  we 
start  at  the  top  and  journey  down?  It 
will  be  easier.' 

"  He  led  the  way   to  the  elevator. 

"'George,'  he  exclaimed,  'the  car's 
up!    Never  knew  Pat'tq  do  that  before.^ 
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Always    leaves    it    at    this    floor.     Sorry, 
Father,  but  we'll  have  to  foot  it.' 

" '  Pat,  did  you  say?'  I  remarked,  caught 
by  the  Celtic  cognomen.  'Then  all  your 
employees  are  not  Hebrews?' 

" '  Pat  is  the  finest  fellow  we  have, 
and  he's  Irish,  and  of  course  a  Cath- 
olic,' observed  the  Doctor,  nonchalantly. 
'Got  only  one  fault.  Father:  takes  a 
little  too  much  once  in  a  while.  I  suppose 
that's  the  trouble  to-night.  He  isn't  in, 
apparently.' 

"A  strange  sensation  came  over  me. 
I  stood  quite  still  by  the  open  elevator 
shaft.  Dr.  Sterns  paused  halfway  to  the 
stairs.  He  looked  at  me  in  perplexity. 
I  returned  his  glance,  equally  mystified. 
And  then,  breaking  faintly  on  that  mid- 
night silence,  we  both  heard  an  unmis- 
takable groan. 

"  For  an  instant  the  Doctor  looked 
wildly  around;  then  he  dashed  to  the 
nearest  stairway,  and  down.  I  followed 
on  his  heels;  and  there,  all  crushed  and 
mangled  by  the  force  of  his  fall,  lay  Pat, 
the  missing  elevator  man.  He  had 
evidently  stepped  into  the  open  shaft  and 
down  to  what  promised  to  be  his  death 
in  a  few  more  minutes.  Dr.  Sterns  rushed 
back  to  his  office  for  the  necessaries, 
touching  off  bells  for  nurses  on  the  way. 
Pat  was  still  conscious.  I  bent  above 
him. 

'"Thank  God— for— this,  Father!'  he 
breathed.  '  I  was  making  your  mission — 
and  didn't  —  touch  a  drop  —  all  through 
it— till  —  till  to-night.    And  then — oh—' 

"But  we  will  draw  the  curtain.  I 
quickly  heard  the  poor  fellow's  confession, 
administered  Holy  Communion,  and  even 
had  time  to  anoint  him,  the  Doctor  work- 
ing with  me  by  that  time. 

"  His  injuries  were  so  serious,  his  end 
so  near,  that  he  could  not  be  moved 
farther  than  to  a  cot  hastily  rigged  up  a 
few  feet  from  where  he  lay.  They  let  me 
sit  beside  him,  and,  between  ministrations 
of  docti.r.;  and  nurses,  he  breathed  into 
my  ear: 

'"Father,  'tis  Eily  I  have  to  thank  for 


this.  She's  been — saying  a  Hail  Mary — ■ 
every  night — on  her  bended  knees — that 
I  would  never  die — without  the  —  priest. 
And — sure  I'm  not.  God  bless — her, — 
poor  Eily!'  And  a  tear  dropped  upon  my 
hand  which  he  held  in  his. 

"'She   is  your  sister,  perhaps?' 

"'My  sweetheart  —  Father.  She — she 
was — coming  all — the  way  from  Donegal 
to — marry  me — within  the — month.  And 
now — oh,  sure — '  A  particularly  bad 
spasm  of  pain  seized  him;  he  grasped 
my  hand  tightly.  '  O  Father  darling — 
write  her — my  poor  —  little  —  sweetheart! 
Sure  I  wasn't — half  good  enough  for — 
her, — my — colleen  bawn.  God — God  bless 
her!' 

"Doctors  and  nurses  had  done  their 
utmost,  but  without  avail.  Awed,  they 
stood  aside,  while  with  one  soft  moan 
the  soul  of  poor  Patrick  passed  out 
into  eternity. 

"  From  letters  discovered  among  the 
dead  man's  effects,  it  was  found  that  the 
girl  to  whom  he  referred  was  one  Eileen 
O'Rourke,  whose  home  was  in  a  pictu- 
resque glen  in  wild  Donegal.  I  wrote  the 
poor  girl  next  day.  The  answer  to  my 
letter  came  from  her  parish  priest.  Eily 
O'Rourke  had  died  quite  suddenly  on  the 
night  of  the  15th  of  August  (the  night 
of  Pat's  death).  She  had  been  to  Holy 
Communion  that  morning,  the  great  feast 
of  Dady  Day  in  good  old  Ireland;  and 
Father  Kelly  was  sure  she  had  died  as 
she  had  lived — 'one  of  God's  little  saints, 
if  there  ever  was  one.' 

"Who  had  telephoned  to  me  that  night? 
I  have  never  found  out  to  this  day." 


Trust  to  one  who  has  had  experience. 
You  will  find  something  greater  in  the 
woods  than  you  will  find  in  books.  Stones 
and  trees  will  teach  you  what  you  will 
never  learn  from  masters.  Think  you 
not  you  can  suck  honey  from  the  rock  and 
oil  from  the  hardest  stone?  Do  not  the 
mountains  run  sweetness,  the  hills  milk 
and  honey,  and  the  valleys  stand  thick 
with  corn? — 5^  Bernard. 
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"Sea  Dog." 


BY    GABRIEL    FRANCIS    POWERS. 


(  Conclusion.  ) 

'  I  ^HE  boat  flew  as  if  a  chalked  line  lay 
■^  straight  in  front  of  her;  and  every 
now  and  then  dipped,  till  the  water  scooped 
up  by  the  sail  poured  over  us.  He  had 
no  eyes  but  for  the  wavering  atom  out 
ahead  of  us.  The  scolding  and  moaning 
of  the  wind,  the  rush  and  seethe  of  green 
water,  and  the  cracking  of  the  straining 
mast  made  tragic  music. 

"Looks  like  a  child,"  I  dared  to  say; 
but  he  did  not  answer.  We  were  drawing 
nearer;  you  could  see  that  she  was  still 
swimming,  very  feebly.  Presently  she 
turned  and  must  have  seen  the  sail;  for 
the  white  speck  of  a  face  was  toward 
us  steadily  for  a  moment,  and  then 
she  changed  direction  and  moved  toward 
the  point  which  would  lie  in  the  boat's 
way  as  we  came  with  the  wind.  Jock 
btaod   up. 

"Stay  where  you  are!"  he  cried,  his 
great  voice  bellowing  and  pausing  on  each 
syllable.  "  Don't  move.  Sea  Dog!  I'm 
a-coming." 

If  one  can  make  tones  out  of  the 
very  substance  and  essence  of  a  man's 
soul,  it  was  being  done  in  my  hearing 
now.  It  thrilled  through  you  like  trumpet 
notes  or  the  onrush  of  tumultuous  cavalry. 
I  was  not  sure  whether  I  heard  or  did  not 
hear  a  faint  "Aye!"  on  the  wind.  Then 
once  more  silence,  save  for  the  whistling 
air  and  the  sinuous  turmoil  of  foam 
athwart  the  bow.  Up  and  down,  with  her 
nose  in  the  brine  every  few  seconds,  striv- 
ing like  an  animate  thing  to  the  work  of 
rescue,  battled  the  boat.  I  saw  the  girl's 
face  blue-white  in  the  swirl  of  water,  and 
the  dark  head  of  a  young  lad  fallen  over 
upon  her  shoulder;  his  eyes  were  closed, 
but  one  limp  hand  moved  mechanically, 
as  though  in  supreme  efiort  to  spare  the 
girl.  In  reality  she  was  sustaining  his 
weight, 


The  boat  came  down  so  close  upon 
them  I  could  not  help  crying: 

"Look  out  there,  Jock!" 

But  he  was  looking.  In  the  very  act 
of  touching  them,  the  bow  swerved  and 
the  sail  fell  loose. 

"Take  the  tiller,"  came  the  quiet  order, 
imperious  in  its  tenseness.  The  boat 
rocked,  and,  sideways,  a  big  breaker 
smashed  over  us.  Jock  was  leaning  out, 
dripping  from  head  to  foot.  "Catch  that. 
Sea  Dog!"  he  said  gently.  No  turmoil  in 
his  voice,  no  emotion  save  tenderness. 
The  loop  dropped  neatly  about  her 
shoulders  and  she  laid  her  right  hand 
on  the  line.  "Wait  now!"  Jock's  voice 
astounded  me.  She  might  have  been  a 
sick  child,  and  he  the  physician  speaking 
softly  at  her  bedside.  The  four  of  us 
were  as  near  to  drowning  as  it  is  possible 
to  be.  He  was  trying  to  reach  her  with 
his    hands. 

"Take  the  kid!"  came  the  other  voice, 
hoarse  and  spent. 

He  obeyed  and  lay  the  half-dead  body 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  —  a  lean, 
brown,  childish  body  in  swimming  trunks; 
evidently  one  of  the  amphibious  urchins 
of  the  coast.  The  boat  wrenched  again 
as  Jock  leaned  over,  and  again  we  shipped 
water.  The  voice  reached  me  again, 
exhausted  but  quite  firm:  "  Leggo  of  me, 
Jock!   I  can  do  it  myself.    Let  go,  please!" 

He  stood  back,  his  hands  dropped  at 
his  sides,  and  she  scrambled  in, — indeed, 
she  did  it  very  well,  in  her  clinging  wet 
bathing  suit;  all  woman,  save  that  the 
straight,  strong,  supple  form  was  as 
pliant  as  a  boy's.  To  my  surprise,  when 
she  had  done  it,  her  head  went  bang 
down  on  the  plank  floor  and  she  lay 
motionless.  Jock  leaned  over  her  and 
called  her  name.  I  could  see  that  he 
trembled  a  little,  but  he  did  not  touch 
her.  The  knuckles  were  white  in  the 
powerful  brown  hands  from  the  strain, 
then  he  clasped  and  twisted  them  in 
agony.  "  1  wish  we  had  something  aboard 
to  give  her!" 

Vainly    my    mind    groped    after    the 
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remembrance  of  what  things  should  be 
done  in  similar  emergencies.  The  re- 
membrance would  not  come. 

"Let  her  rest,  Jock,"  I  said.  "She's 
breathing, — they  both  are.  They  were  not 
under  water:   they  are  just  exhausted." 

"We  must  get  her  home,"  he  answered; 
"that's  the  only  thing  to  do.  Steer  for 
the  breakwater,  and  God  give  us  to  make 
it!"  I  did  not  care  to  have  Jock  hear 
how  earnestly  I  said  "Amen." 

He  stripped  off  his  oilskin  coat  and 
sweater,  and  fumbled  around  in  the 
locker  for  an  extra  sail  to  cover  her.  I 
threw  him  my  sweater  for  the  boy,  and 
as  he  wrapped  it  round  him  the  lad  tried 
to  raise  himself.  Awe-struck  he  gazed  at 
the  prostrate  figure  beside  him. 

"Jock,  Jock!"  he  cried.    "Is  she  dead?" 

"No!"  roared  the  man;  "but  it's  no 
fault  of  yours  if  she  isn't.  Curse  all  you 
brats!  How  long  has  she  been  in  the 
water?" 

"I  d'no, — ever  and  ever  and  ever  so 
long!" 

"  Haven't  you  bin  told  a  thousand  times 
not  to  swim  out  to  the  Rock?"  ' 

The  child  was  shivering  pitiably  and 
began  to  whimper: 

"  I  know,  Jock.  But  the  other  fellows 
do  it,  and  I've  done  it  myself  heaps  and 
heaps  o'  times.  It  was  my  good  leg  gave 
out  to-day." 

Speech  is  direct    among    the  iisherfolk: 

"A  lame  kid  has  no  business  out  in 
deep  water." 

"I  can  swim  as  well  as  any  of  them." 

"Yes,  you  can.    Look  at  to-day!" 

A  convulsive  shudder  ran  over  the  lad. 

"O  Jock,  make  her  sit  up, —  please 
make  her  sit  up!"  Then  he  began  to  cry 
outright,  unashamed,  his  hands  before  his 
face.    Jock  softened  instantly. 

"Don't  cry,  kid!  She'll  be  all  right. 
She's  resting.    Tell  us  how  it  happened." 

"I  called  her"  (his  weeping  broke  his 
speech  into  short  sentences).  "  I  was  swim- 
ming to  the — Rock;  and — all  of  a  sudden 
something  cracked  in  my  good  hip." 

"Yes:  and  then?" 


"  I  could  hardly  get  there,  but  I  did 
it,  with  my  arms  alone;  and  then  I  knew 
I  couldn't  come  back.  There  was  nobody 
in  sight.  This  afternoon  I  saw  Sea  Dog 
and  called  her,  and  she  came;  she  was 
bathing  in-shore." 

"And  then  the  tide  came  and  got  you 
both?" 

"Yes,  you  know  the  awful  current  it 
makes  round  the  Rock?  She  said  she 
thought  she  could  bring  me  ashore  any- 
way, but  the  sea  came  up  and  she  couldn't 
do  it.  She  tried  a  long  time  and  she 
couldn't  do  it.  Then  she  said  we  had  hest 
drift  with  it  and  make  the  Island.  That's 
an  awful  long  distance  and  out  to  sea." 

"Then  what?" 

"Then — then  we  tried  to  land,  but  the 
breakers  were  smashing  in  so  it  would  have 
been  sure  death.  You  remember  how  that 
English  fellow  was  killed  trying  to  do  it? 
We  didn't  know  what  to  do,  but  ,Sea  Dog 
kept  swimming  and  swimming,  and  said 
somebody  would  surely  pick  us  up.  I 
saw  she  was  getting  tired,  and  I  told  her 
to  let  go  of  me.  I  meant  it  too;  they  need 
Sea  Dog  around  here,  and  she  could  have 
saved  herself  fifty  times  over.  But  she 
wouldn't  let  go.  I  even  tried  to  wriggle 
away,  but  she  said:  'Stop  that,  you  kid, 
or  I  shall  have  to  dive  for  you.'" 

1  could  not  see  Jock's  face,  but  some- 
thing or  other  in  him  thrilled  so  that  his 
whole  frame  twitched.  He  spoke  no  more, 
but  the  lad  had  his  voice  in  control  now, 
and  finished  his  story  spontaneously : 

"  After  that  she  began  to  grow  weak, 
and  every  now  and  then  the  waves  put 
us  under;  once  she  held  my  hair  with 
her  teeth.  Then  she  told  me  she  would 
hold  out  if  she  possibly  could,  but  not  to 
be  afraid  if  we  had  to  die;  for  we  would 
surely  go  to  God;  and  we  had  both  best 
make  our  act  of  contrition." 

"Your  what?" 

"  Our  act  of  contrition.  And  we  said 
the  '  Hail  Mary,'  too,  together.  I  was 
awfully  scared  just  then,  because  her  voice 
was  so  faint;  and  I  could  see  when  the  big 
waves  came  her  mouth  was  under  water. 
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and  she  must  have  drunk  every  time.  I 
surely  thought  it  was  all  over  with  both 
of  us;    and  then  we  saw  the  boat." 

She  was  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
now,  still  motionless.  Jock  knelt  down 
and  began  to  chafe  her  hands.  The  lights 
of  the  breakwater  twinkled  in  the  far 
distance.  In  the  interest  of  the  boy's 
recital,  I  had  forgotten  the  storm;  but 
the  fear  and  anguish  gripped  me  again 
as  those  lights  hove  in  sight,  bringing  the 
remembrance  of  the  rock-strewn  waters 
we  must  fend  to  reach  them.  Presently 
a  low,  clear  woman's  voice  articulated 
distinctly : 

"Tommy?" 

The  child  jumped  up  in  glee. 

"I'm  here,  Sea  Dog!  I'm  all  right. 
Jock  is  bringing  us  home  in  his  boat." 

"Ah!  Jock  of  the  Island."  Then  no 
more. 

The  man's  face  went  white  under  its 
tan  at  the  sound  of  his  own  name  upon 
her  lips.  Quickly  he  rose  up  and  turned 
away,  all  troubled  at  her  voice,  it  seemed 
to  me;  and,  mute,  he  took  the  tiller 
from  my  hands.  The  girl  sat  up  and 
looked  around  her,  recognized  me  and 
smiled  at  the  boy  wanly;  then,  with  the 
searching  gaze  of  the  sailor,  measured  the 
chance  ahead.  I  saw  her  look  at  Jock 
intently. 

"The  Shoal  first,"  she  said;  "and  then 
in  among  The  Monks." 

Jock's  eyes  alone  could  not  dissimulate 
his  anxiety.    His  voice  answered  quietly: 

"Then  home." 

She  had  alluded  to  the  rocks  you 
could  see  and  the  rocks  you  could  not 
see.  It  was  growing  dark  and  we  had  no 
light.  A  blue  flash  struck  my  eyes  like 
a  bare  blade,  and  the  solemn  peal  of  the 
thunder  followed  slowly.  In  the  same 
instant  a  big  comber  broke  over  us  with 
a  heavy,  sulky  smash.  "Bale,  please!" 
Jock  commanded.  Sea  Dog  got  at  the 
balers  quicker  than  I  did,  and  we  set  to 
work  with  a  will.  Tommy  pulled  himself 
out  of  the  water,  which  almost  reached 
his   waist,  and   went  forward   out   of  the 


way.  Nobody  was  in  the  mood  for  speech; 
and,  furthermore,  the  sound  of  the  words 
was  lost.  Presently  came  a  lull;  it  began 
to  rain, —  to  pour  down  rain,  I  should 
say.  We  were  dripping  wet  already,  so  it 
did  not  matter  very   much. 

Vaguely  I  remembered  that  long  ago, 
at  five  o'clock  on  a  blue  morning,  Jock 
and  I  had  gone  out  to  fish.  I  remembered 
very  distinctly  that  for  me  it  was  a 
holiday.  Was  this  still  that  same  holiday? 
•Fortunately,  the  sea  was  a  little  quieter. 
We  stopped  baling,  and  Sea  Dog  went 
deliberately  to  sit  beside  the  pilot.  She 
had  to  sit  on  the  floor  of  the  boat,  to 
leave  his  movements  free.  I  could  "see 
her  young  head — a  fine  handsome  hoy's 
head — on  a  level  with  Jock's  shoulder. 
True  seamen,  both  of  them,  and  alert  on 
the  outlook, — both  erect.  The  gale  still 
made  a  vast,  hoarse  outroar  in  the  night; 
but  I  thought  I  caught  the  murmur  of 
voices  behind  me,  and  as  I  turned  I  saw 
that  now  indeed  they  were  speaking.  My 
self-respect  was  saved;  for  I  could  not 
hear  a  word  they  said.  Only  once  Jock 
was  distinct  in  eager  question :  "  But 
why — why?"  The  boat  was  running  very 
fast,  with  occasional  sharp  sideway  lunges 
and  white  gleams  of  foam  unfolding  here 
and  there  on  either  .side  of  us.  I  must 
confess  that  I  wished  Jock  had  not 
selected  the  moment  of  wending  through 
The  Monks — great  hooded  black  boulders, 
with  smaller  boulders  scattered  between 
them — to  solve  his  difficulties. 

We  shipped  water  again,  and  again  1 
had  to  bale.  The  two  of  them  apparently 
did  not  see,  for  their  murmuring  went  on. 
Instinctively,  however,  Jock  had  all  his 
sea-wits  about  him.  I  did  not  see  how 
they  could  do  it,  except  that  at  other 
times  also  I  have  known  deep-sea  fishers 
to  lie  together  in  complete  darkness  on 
a  reeking  deck,  and  talk  together  in  low 
voices  between  crashes.  Suddenly  a  scrap- 
ing sound  against  the  keel  and  Jock  sprang 
forward.  In  a  moment  we  were  clear  of 
it  and  off.  "Just  six  inches  too  near," 
he  laughed,  as  he  sat  down  again.    "  Not 
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so  bad  for  a  night  like  this."  Not  so  bad, 
truly;  for  the  channel,  or  passage  clear 
of  rocks,  at  that  point,  measures  six  feet 
across. 

The  whispered  conversation  resumed, 
and  in  a  lull  of  the  wind  I  heard  the  girl's 
rebuke:  "My  mother  is  a  Finn,  but  you 
shall  never  look  down  on  her."  I  put  my 
hands  over  my  ears,  but  not  soon  enough 
to  shut  out  Jock's  anger.  The\'  were 
actually  quarrelling — in  the  yawn  of  the 
sea,  in  the  deadly  threat  of  the  storm; 
and  she  was  daring  him,  this  limp  thing 
we  had  pulled  out  of  the  water!  But 
I  had  learned  to  know  the  New  Eng- 
land pride  and  the  contempt  for  aliens 
on  that  shore.  Tn  my  heart  1  knew  well 
too,  however,  that  Jock  had  never  "looked 
down''  on  whatever  woman  she  might  be 
who  had  borne  Sea  Dog.  Presently  the 
defiant  voice  rose  again:  "I  tell  you  it 
won't  do,  Jock;  for  I'm  a  Catholic  any- 
way, and  won't  be  interfered  with."  Very 
solemnly  the  deep  voice  answered :  "  Your 
people  shall  be  my  people,  and  your  God 
my  God."  There  was  no  reply,  and  the 
very  elements  seemed  to  wait  in  awe  on 
those  words  of  promise. 

Over  in  the  gloom  in  front  of  us  flashed 
out  the  double  intermittent  throb,  red 
and  white,  of  the  light  on  the  Point.  A 
little  nearer,  the  friendly  grouped  lights 
about  the  breakwater.  We  were  almost 
in  direct  line  with  it  now.  About  us  the 
darkness  was  so  thick  1  could  not  see  the 
faces  of  those  who  sat  around  me.  The 
boat  was  still  tossed  and  pitched  as  though 
the  bullying  breakers  found  sport  in  it, — 
now  up,  now  down,  now  this  v/ay,  now 
that  way;  but  she  ran  well,  and  I  could 
not  help  marvelling  at  the  hand  on  the 
tiller,  and  at  that  almost  miraculous 
knowledge  of  shoals  and  bars  and  the  safe 
way  to  port.  Jock  sat  there,  with  his 
face  unseen,  the  image  of  another  Pilot, 
silent  also  in  the  dark. 

It  was  the  last  bit  of  the  run  home; 
for  clearly  now,  ahead  of  us,  showed  the 
open  entrance  to  the  harbor. "^.Tommy's 
cliildish    treble    rang    out    happily    from 


the  bows:  "Sea  Dog!  Sea  Dog!  Lights 
burn  brightly."  She  answered  the  familiar 
official  statement  laughing:  "Aye,  aye!" 
Then  spoke  Jock,  the  tones  muffled, 
masterful,  mingling  with  the  quick,  con- . 
tinuous  ripple  at  the  prow :  "  Sea  Dog, 
girl,  mark  this  day;  for  six  months  from 
now  you  are  going  to  marry  me." 

I  knew  by  the  sudden  ceasing  of  the 
wind's  chill  whistle,  the  sudden  relaxing 
of  canvas  and  cordage,  and  the  calm 
around  us,  that  we  had  entered  port.  In 
the  silence  her  voice  spoke  out  serenely: 
"We  shall  see  about  that."  Then,  in  the 
most  matter-of-fact  way  she  rose  and, 
unbidden,  began  to  lower  the  mainsail. 
The  next  order,  too,  came  from  her: 
"Shove  us  an  oar.  Tommy!"  She  knew 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  as  well  as 
any  sailor  lad.  The  coolness  amazed  me. 
As  we  came  to  our  moorings,  and  she  and 
Jock  leaned  over  together  in  the  attempt 
to  reach  the  spar,  something  set  her  laugh- 
ing, —  such  a  merry,  musical  laugh,  it 
echoed  over  the  still  water,  clear  above 
the  far  roar  of  the  ocean. 

They  were  halfway  up  the  path  to  the 
lighthouse,  and  the  wind  brought  down 
the  same  sound,  mingling  it  with  the  smell 
of  the  sweet  fern  and  shrub  laurel  in  the 
fresh,  rain-wet   air. 

"Jock,"  I  called  after  them,  "ask  her 
what  her  real  name  is." 

"She  says  it  don't  matter,"  came  the 
answer. 

But  when  I  stood  behind  them  six 
months  later — Jock  is  Jock  and  the  day 
was  the  very  day  he  had  said  it  would 
be  —  I  found  out  that  her  name  was 
Mary,  the  only  name  worthy  of  her.  I 
wonder  whether  she  races  over  the  green 
downs  now,  as  she  used  to  do,  in  the  wind 
and  the  sunrise,  along  the  crests  above 
the  sea? 


In  everything  worth  having,  even  in 
every  pleasure,  there  is  a  point  of  pain 
or  tedium  that  must  be  survived,  so  that 
the  pleasure  m^y  revive  and  endure. 

— G.  K.  Chesler.on. 
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Praised  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 


The  Demagogue's  Doing. 


A  RECENT  number  of  Les  Contemporains, 
f^  a  series  of  biographical  brochures 
published  in  Paris,  is  devoted  to  a  sketch 
of  Dominique  Larrey,  Chief  Surgeon  of 
France's  " Grande  Armee  "  (1769-1842). 
One  notable  incident  in  his  career 
occurred  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
won  for  him  a  signal  compliment  from 
Napoleon's    victor,  the    Iron    Duke. 

The  surgeon's  central  ambulance  stood 
back  of  the  firing  line,  beyond  the  range 
of  danger;  but  he  did  not  remain  there: 
he  advanced  among  the  combatants, 
operating  and  staunching  wounds  in  the 
midst  of  the  heaviest  shot  and  shell. 
Wellington,  who  was  following  the  different 
movements  of  the  fight  from  the  top 
of  Mont  Saint-Jean,  happened  to  notice 
the  doctor  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
English  guns. 

"Who  is  that  daring  surgeon  over 
yonder?"   he  asked. 

"That  is  Dominique  Larrey,"  replied 
an  aide-de-camp,  after  glancing  in  the 
direction  indicated. 

"  Go  tell  the  gunners  to  cease  firing 
for  a  while  in  that  direction.  We  will 
give  the  brave  fellow  time  to  collect  his 
wounded."  And  so  saying,  the  stern  Duke 
raised  his  hat. 

"Whom  are  you  saluting?"  asked  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge. 

"I'm  saluting  honor  and  loyalty  down 
there,"  was  the  answer,  as  Wellington 
pointed  with  his  sword  to  the  heroic 
French   surgeon. 

Larrey  was  not  only  an  able  and  a 
valiant  surgeon,  but  a  consistent,  prac- 
tical Catholic.  It  is  related  that  his  last 
words  after  being  anointed  were:  "God 
is  good." 

Prayer  for  the  dead  is  more  acceptable 
to  God  than  prayer  for  the  living;  for 
the  departed  soul  is  in  greater  need,  being 
no  longer  able  to  help  itself. 

— 5^  Thomas  Aquinas. 


Apropos  of  a  subject  recently  com- 
J^  mented  on  in  these  columns — Amer- 
ican depreciation  of  America, — Mr.  Low, 
the  English  writer  who  acts  as  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  London  National 
Review,  remarks  that  "a  stranger  unac- 
quainted with  the  facts  would  be  justified 
in  believing  that  the  Americans  were 
crushed  under  the  extortions  of  the  tax- 
gatherer;  that  their  lands  and  goods  were 
at  the  mercy  of  their  overlords;  that 
they  eked  out  a  miserable  and  precarious 
existence."  Of  the  danger  of  this  calamity- 
howling,  the  writer  says: 

Keep  on  telling  a  man  who  has  less  of  this 
world's  goods  than  his  neighbors  that  this 
inet|ualily  is  the  result  of  his  neighbor's  knavery; 
tell  him  that,  though  his  wages  are  higher  to-day 
than  ever,  he  is  paid  less  than  he  is  entitled  to; 
and  that,  while  he  is  growing  ])oorer,  his  neigh- 
bors are  fattening  off  him.  Say  to  him  a  dozen 
times  a  day  that  if  he  were  to  seek  justice  it 
would  be  denied  him,  as  there  is  one  kind  of 
justice  for  him  and  another  for  his  more  pros- 
perous neighbors;  let  him  hear  these  things  day 
after  day.  In  the  course  of  time  he  becomes 
sullen  and  revengeful,  and  longs  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  redress  the  wrongs  under  which  he 
imagines  he  is  suffering.  .  Out  of  such  teaching 
revolution  is  liorn. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  realization  of 
the  evil  effects  necessarily  consequent 
upon  the  extravagant  exaggeration  of 
conditions  that,  while  not  perfect,  are  by- 
no  means  desperate,  will  deter  a  number 
of  blatant  American  demagogues  from 
lending  effective  assistance  to  Socialists, 
and  Anarchists.  As  Mr.  Low  remarks:; 
"  Democracy  has  not  proved  itself  a 
failure.  The  American  people  have  not 
been  eaten  up  by  corruption  or  become 
debauched  by  luxury.  .  .  .  We  hear  much 
of  the  wrongs  under  which  the  people  are 
'  groaning,'  but  only  the  finely-attuned  ear 
of  the  demagogue  is  able  to  hear  these 
cries.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  not  in 
want;  they  are  engaged  in  no  desperate 
struggle  for  existence;  they  are  still  iji 
the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty." 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


An  extraordinary  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  alcoholic  liquors  (whiskey, 
brandy,  gin,  beer,  and  vvinej  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  year  is  reported. 
The  estimate  of  the  amount  consumed  is 
I1917.737.2S6  gallons, — twenty-nine  gal- 
lons per  capita,  excluding  children  under 
fifteen  years  of  age.  A  striking  fact  in 
connection  with  these  figures  is  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Norman  E.  Ditman,  writing 
in  Harper's  Weekly  for  August  5, — the 
increase  in  almost  exactly  the  same  ratio 
of  kidney  and  heart  diseases.  The  mor- 
tality even  from  tuberculosis  is  not  now 
so  great  in  this  country  is  that  from  the 
disease,  or  group  of  diseases  known  as 
degenerative,  consisting  of  heart  and 
kidney  alTections  and  arteriosclerosis, — 
the  latter  disease  of  the  blood-vessels 
resulting  from  indiscretions  in  habits  and 
diet,  which  so  weaken  the  vessel  walls 
that  when  excessive  business  strain,  worry, 
or  excitement  of  any  sort  occurs  increasing 
the  blood  pressure,  the  result  may  be  a 
rupture  of  the  vessel  and  the  occurrence 
of  apoplexy.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
immoderate  use  of  alcoholic  beverages 
goes  far  to  explain  the  increasing  mortality 
from  degenerative  diseases  in  the  United 
States. 


Reform  in  our  legal  procedure  is  insist- 
ently demanded  by  all  who  take  account 
of  the  woful  miscarriage  of  justice  in 
criminal  cases  throughout  our  Republic. 
According  to  the  statistics  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  new  trials  are  granted  in 
forty-six  per  cent  of  all  the  cases  in  our 
courts  involving  a  penitentiary  offence. 
And  in  sixty  per  cent  of  this  number  the 
new  trial  is  granted,  not  because  of  a  ques- 
tion affecting  the  possible  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner,  but  because  of  a 
purely  technical  point  of  dispute  in  the 
conduct  of  the  case.  We  are  credibly 
informed  that  in  nearly  half  of  the  criminal 
cases  in  American  courts  it  requires  two 


or  more  trials  to  convict  the  prisoner.  And 
in  sixty  per  cent  of  these  cases  his  guilt  is 
plain.  He  is  given  a  new  trial  becau.se  the 
higher  court  holds  that  there  has  been  an 
error  of  "pleading  and  practice,"  either 
on  the  part  of  the  lawyers  or  the  judge. 
Illustrations  can  be  taken  from  any  State. 
Hugh  Weir,  giving  examples  of  the  tech* 
nical  rulings,  practice  and  abuses  in  our 
courts,  says: 

Here  are  two  cases  from  Alabama  and  North 
Carolina  which  sound  almost  incredible.  Indeed, 
were  they  not  matters  of  court  record,  the 
average  American  citizen  would  dismiss  them 
with  a  shrug  as  sensational  journalism: 

In  the  former  State,  a  man  charged  with 
murder  went  free,  because  the  Clerk  of  Courts, 
in  writing  the  word  "malice"  in  the  indictment, 
left  out  the  letter  i. 

In  North  Carolina  an  enraged  citizen  shot  a 
neighbor  through  the  breast,  inflicting  a  wound 
which  resulted  in  the  latter's  death  and  his  own 
arrest  for  murder.  A  short  tirne  later,  however, 
he  was  released  from  custody.  In  the  indictment 
the  clerk  had  spelled  breast  as  "  b-r-e-s-t."  The 
court  held  that  this  misspelled  indictment  was 
not  legal,  and  freed  the  prisoner. 

Could  stupidity  go  to  greater  lengths? 


Considering  the  difficulties  attending 
their  observance,  the  Holy  Father  has 
lessened  the  number  of  feast-days  hitherto 
of  precept.  Hearing  Mass  and  abstaining 
from  servile  work  will  henceforth  be  of 
obligation  throughout  the  Church  only 
on  the  following  days,  besides  Sundays: 
the  feasts  of  the  Nativity  of  Our  Lord, 
the  Circumcision,  the  Epiphany,  the 
Ascension,  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
the  Assumption,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
All  Saints.  Two  more  feasts  of  obligation 
are  not  to  be  observed  in  this  country, 
as  those  of  the  Epiphany  and  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  have  already  been  legitimately 
suppressed  here. 

The  feasts  of  St.  Joseph  and  of  the 
Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist  will  be  cele- 
brated, the  first,  on  the  Sunday  following 
the  nineteenth  day  of  March,  the  feast 
remaining  fixed  on  the  nineteenth  day 
of  March  if  that  day  falls  on  a  Sunday; 
the  second,  on  the  Sunday  preceding  the 
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feast  of  S.S.  Peter  and  Paul.  The  feast  of 
Corpus  Christi,  too,  will  be  celebrated  on 
the  Sunday  after  the  Most  Holy  Trinity; 
the  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 
remaining  attached  to  the  Friday  within 
the  Octa.ve. 

Henceforth,  then,  no  weekday  holydays 
of  obligation  will  be  observed  throughout 
the  Church  except  those  above  mentioned. 
In  countries  or  districts  where  any  of 
these  feasts  have  been  suppressed  or 
transferred,  they  will  remain  suppressed  or 
transferred  until  the  Holy  See  shall  decide 
otherwise  at  the  instance  of  the  bishops. 
Furthermore,  there  is  to  be  no  fasting  or 
abstinence  on  any  of  the  eight  holydays 
of  obligation  retained  as  such;  or  any 
other  holydays  of  obligation,  such  as 
patronal  feasts,  for  the  celebration  of 
which  permission  may  be  granted  by  the 
Holy  See. 

*  m  t 

Somewhat  illuminative  of  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  so-called  Catholic  coun- 
tries where  anti-Catholic  legislation  is  not 
uncommon  is  the  following  footnote  to 
an  article,  "The  Despotism  of  the  Labor 
Party,"  contributed  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century  by  Harold  Cox: 

As  an  example  of  the  small  proportion  of 
members  who  take  an  active  part  in  the  business 
of  the  societies,  the  following  is  instructive.  A 
meeting  of  the  Fife  miners  was  called  to  consider 
the  case  of  Mr.  Hugh  Muirhead  (miner),  who 
had  applied  to  the  court  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  society  from  using  the  corporate 
funds  for  political  purposes.  Out  of  nearly  Xoo 
members  on  the  rolls,  9  attended.  It  was  decided 
by  5  votes  to  3,  one  of  the  nine  abstaining,  to 
expel   Mr.   Muirhead. 

Here  one  per  cent  only  of  the  actual 
membership  effected  the  expulsion.  Sim- 
ilar supineness  on  the  part  of  Catholic 
voters  in  France  and  elsewhere  accounts 
for  distressing  conditions  that  might  easily 
be  remedied. 


would  be  a  privilege  to  know,  and  whose 
friends  must  have  many  good  words  to 
say  of  him.  He  lately  acted  as  chairman 
of  a  committee  of  other  kindly-disposed 
persons,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
up  a  benefit  concert  in  behalf  of  St.  John's 
Orphan  Asylum, — "a  dingy  old  building" 
in  the  same  city,  in  charge  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity.  Having  been  taken  to  task 
for  his  action  in  this  matter,  Mr.  Wiley 
thus  explains  it: 

A  pessimistic  friend  of  mine  —  and  I  came 
very  near  saying  a  bilious  friend  —  wanted  to 
know  why  I  had  gone  into  the  work  of  this 
concert.  He  thought  it  a  strange  thing  that 
the  superintendent  of  a  Masonic  home  should 
work  in  behalf  of  a  Roman  Catholic  institution, 
and  intimated  that  I  had  a  political  motive  in 
doing  it.  I  certainly  can  prove  an  alibi  to  that.  .  .  . 
Do  you  know  the  children  of  the  Masonic 
home  just  wheedled  me  into  this  concert?  They 
didn't  have  to  wheedle  very  hard,  I  assure  you. 
They  were  anxious  to  do  all  they  could  to 
help  the  little  orphans  in  the  dingy  old  St. 
John's  Asylum  to  obtain  a  new  building,  with 
pleasant  country  surroundings,  such  as  we  enjoy 
at  the  Masonic  home,  and  they  just  couldn't 
give  tne  rest  until  I  consented  to  help  them 
in  the  project.  This  concert  is  the  result  of 
the  wheedling  on  the  part  of  the  children  in 
the  Masonic  home.  And  I  am  mighty  glad  they 
wheedled   me. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  it  required 
no  urging  to  induce  Mr.  Wiley  to  perform 
his  kindly  act.  One  would  be  at  a  loss 
which  to  admire  more,  the  goodness  of 
those  children  or  the  charitableness  of 
their  guardian.  From  the  Catholic  Union 
and  Times  we  learn  that  the  concert 
netted  the  handsome  sum  of  fifty-three 
hundred   dollars. 


There  is  a  Masonic  orphan  asylum, 
large,  homelike,  and  possessed  of  beau- 
tiful playgrounds  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  It  is 
presided   over  by   a  gentleman  whom  it 


Writing  from  British  New  Guinea, 
Father  P.  J.  Rossier  gives  this  interesting 
information:  "Among  the  twenty-six 
children  actually  attending  my  school 
here  in  St.  Anne  of  Oba-Oba,  there  is  not 
one  that  is  not  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  complicated  art  of  cutting  up 
a  human  being  for  eating  purposes.  Not 
that  these  children  have  ever  had  occasion 
to  practise   the  art,   but  their  education 
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therein  has  been  acquired  through  inter- 
minable conversations  with  the  old  men 
of  their  villages.  And  they  enter  into  all 
the  details  of  this  dissection  of  a  man 
with  a  cynicism  that  is  shocking.  More- 
over, many  of  these  young  folk,  even 
the  youngest,  have,  not  so  long  ago,  par- 
taken of  human  flesh." 

Cannibalism,  however,  decreases  as  the 
missionaries  extend  the  sphere  of  their 
influence;  and  while  it  is  not  yet 
stamped  out  in  this  part  of  Oceanica, 
Father  Rossier  and  his  companions  are 
making  good  headway  toward  its  total 
suppression. 

-  -  *  •  ^ 

Apropos  of  the  unceasing  activities  of 
priests  in  administering  to  the  victims  of 
the  recent  excessive  heat,  a  non-Catholic 
gentleman  remarked  to  a  member  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  Review  staff: 

Doubtless  you  have  among  your  priests  men 
who,  hke  some  Protestant  ministers,  are 
unworthy  of  their  office,  but  we  have  nothing 
in  Protestantism  to  compare  with  the  fidelity 
of  the  priest  to  his  people.  Aside  altogether 
from  the  supernatural  virtue  of  the  Sacraments 
(in  which  you  Catholics  believe),  what  a  comfort 
it  must  be  to  the  poor  man  stricken  with  death 
to  have  at  his  side  a  man  whom  he  trusts!  If 
your  priests  did  nothing  else  but  hasten  with 
comfort  to  the  side  of  the  poor  dying  laborer, 
they  would  justify  the  existence  of  the  Church 
as  a  friend   to  humanity. 

A  trite  remark,  but  as  true  as  trite.  A 
point  not  so  well  established  in  the  non- 
Catholic  mind  is  that  one  effect  —  and 
not  at  all  an  uncommon  one  —  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction  is  the 
restoration  of  bodily  health.  Yet  Prot- 
estant doctors  by  the  hundred  can  give 
convincing  testimony  to  the  fact. 


Of  the  6159  students  attending  French 
schools  in  Alexandria,  5398  are  pupils  of 
religious  teachers  in  establishments  some 
of  which  have  existed  fur  more  than  half 
a  century.  The  French  Minister  to  Cairo 
recently  visited  one  such  school,  and 
expressed  himself  in  this  fashion;  "I  con- 
gratulate   you    [pupils],    and    I    felicitate 


myself  upon  seeing  you  here.  I  felicitate 
myself  because  of  the  sympathy  and 
influence  that  France  is  gaining  through 
these  schools,  and  I  congratulate  you  on 
the  instruction  and  education  you  are 
receiving  from  devoted  and  experienced 
teachers.  Let  me  beg  these  teachers  to 
accept  on  behalf  of  myself  and  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  French  Republic,  which 
I  have  the  honor  of  representing,  my 
felicitations  and  thanks." 

The  average  reader,  not  a  Frenchman, 
will  be  incUned  to  wonder  why  the  religious 
teacher  who  is  praised  in  Alexandria  is 
banished  from  Paris.  One  reason  is  that 
the  prestige  of  the  French  Government 
in  foreign  countries  depends  largely  upon 
Catholic  missionaries. 


"The  "Unknown  Isle,"  by  that  wise 
and  witty  French  woman  who  signs  herself 
"  Pierre  de  Conlevain,"  should  have  interest 
not  only  for  the  English  but  for  all  others 
who  are  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be 
French.  The  book  describes  a  three- 
months'  sojourn  among  friends  in  Eng- 
land. The  essentially  masculine  character 
of  the  Northern  people,  as  contrasted  with 
the  feminine  nature  of  the  Latin  races, 
the  author  finds  typified  in  London,  which 
she  calls  "Anglo-Saxon,  masculine,  and 
Protestant";  while  Paris  is  "Latin,  fem- 
inine, and  Catholic."  In  accounting  for  the 
lack  of  cordiality  between  John  Bull  and 
Madame  France,  she  penetrates  to  the 
root  of  the  matter  in  pointing  out  the 
marked  difference  in  temperament  (one 
masculine,  the  other  feminine)  between  the 
two  peoples.  Another  thing  to  be  learned 
from  "The  Unknown  Isle"  is  the  folly 
of  taking  Frenchmen  as  one  would  take 
men  of  other  nationalities,  especially  of 
employing  arguments  to  check  their 
emotions. 


The  editor  of  the  Northwest  Review 
(Winnipeg,  Canada)  declares  that  he  lately 
heard  a  venerable  priest  say,  pointing 
to    a    school    which    he    is    erecting:     "If 
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things  do  not  improve  in  this  country, 
two  generations  hence  the  descendants 
of  the  people  who  are  putting  up  that 
structure  will  be  tearing  it  down."  The 
editor  man  expresses  the  hope  that  things 
are  not  so  bad  as  that;  "but,  after  all," 
he  says,  ''if  we  are  to  judge  the  future  by 
the  present,  there  seems  to  be  little  cause 
for  encouragement.  The  great  majority 
is  seeking  pleasure,  having  little  time  for 
the  more  serious  things  of  life." 

Our  fear  is  that  both  of  these  good 
gentlemen  have  been  working  too  hard 
or  worrying  too  much,  and  thus  impaired 
their  digestion.  They  should  indulge  in 
some  relaxation  themselves  before  the 
summer  is  over, — hie  to  the  mountain 
tops,  and  see  the  sun  rise  a  few  times;  or 
to  the  seashore,  "  where  waves  of  bound- 
less yearning  break."  On  returning  home, 
they  will  be  of  our  conviction:  that  if  the 
descendants  of  the  people  who  are  erecting 
that  school  ever  tear  it  down,  their  object 
will  be  to  replace  it  with  a  bigger  and 
a  better  one. 


In  view  of  the  astonishing  progress 
made  in  the  conquest  of  the  air,  it  must 
be  admitted,  says  an  English  paper,  that 
the  future  of  aviation  is  an  unsafe  thing 
to  prophesy  about.  Very.  The  aerial 
feats  of  only  two  years  ago  wouldn't  be 
considered  worthy  of  mention  now.  It  is 
only  five  years  since  Santos  Dumont  flew 
235  yards,  and  this  was  a  seven-days' 
wonder.  Last  year  Tabuteau  flew  365 
miles  without  an  intermediate  stop.  Only 
four  years  ago  the  highest  recorded  flight 
was  one  of  S  feet  from  the  ground  by 
Karman.  Last  year  a  French  aviator 
attained  an  altitude  of  10,746  feet,  and 
even  this  has  since  been  beaten.  In  the 
mailer  of  speed  also,  similar  remarkable 
advances  have  been  made,  the  record  of 
25  miles  an  hour  made  by  Santos  Dumont 
having  been  replaced  by  one  of  78  miles 
an  hour  accomplished  by  Weymann. 

To  all  this  it  is  pleasant  to  add  that 
a  gun  has  just  been  perfected  which  can 
destroy  aeroplanes  at  any  height  to  which 


they  can  ascend,  thus  obviating  the  danger 
of  dropping  projectiles  or  explosives  from 
them  in  time  of  war.  The  danger  of 
their  falling  on  the  heads  of  peaceful 
people  at  other  times,  however,  is  not  as 
yet  alarming. 

Denunciation  of  what  is  called  muck- 
raking is  intelligible  enough,  but  the  ex- 
aggerations of  the  muck-raker  should  not 
blind  people  to  the  necessity  of  genuine 
reform  in  numerous  fields  of  human 
activity.  In  connection  with  a  drug-store 
investigation  recently  made  by  the  New 
York  World,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  a 
large  pharmacy  on  Broadway  made  the 
following  emphatic  statement: 

There  is  no  t'oubt  that  the  lives  of  the  people 
are  greatly  jeoparjize.i  whenever  a  prescription 
is  filled,  and  every  possible  protection  should 
be  afforded.  1  ain  sorry  to  say  that  tliere  are 
too  many  unscrupulous  men  amons;  us  in  the 
drug  business, — men  who  do  not  hesitate  to 
substitute  one  drug  for  another  and  take  chances 
they  have  no  right  to  take.  There  are  certain 
sections  in  this  city  where  I  would  not  think 
of  having  a  jirescriplion  prepared  for  a  member 
of  my  family.  I  would  as  soon  thin'K  of  giving 
him  poison'. 

The  rigorous  pro.secution  and  condign 
punishment  of  such  pharmacists  as  are 
here  characterized  is  a  pressing  duty, 
which  city  or  State  officials  should  not 
be  allowed  to  forget. 


It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  our  appeal 
in  behalf  of  a  band  of  Dominican  Sisters 
exiled  from  Portugal,  who  are  trying  to 
make  a  foundation  at  Ontario,  Oregon, 
has  had  "sjilendid  results."  A  convent, 
school,  and  hospital  there  would  be  a  great 
blessing  and  do  a  world  of  good,  as  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  informs  us  that  the 
nearest  Catholic  institution  is  one  himdred 
miles  distant.  At  a  time  when  money  is 
so  freely  spent  for  pleasure,  a  stream  of 
contributions  should  flow  to  tho.se  devoted 
religious,  who.se  past  sufferings  and  present 
poverty  entitle  them  to  general  commiser- 
ation and  practical  encouragement  from 
American  Catholics. 


A  Song  of  the  Assumption. 

BY    ALLEN    FORD. 

-CrOM  the  steeple  hard  by 
Comes  the  peal  of  a  bell; 
Every  bird  is  on  high 

With  his  note  of  farewell. 
Hark!    the  children  are  singing 
While  joyfully  bringing 
The    fruits  of  the    valley,    the   blooms   of    the 
plain. 
Ah,  sweet  is  their  song! 
The  wind  wafts  along 
The  chorus,  re-echoed  again  and  again: 
"Bright  Lady,  like  gold  of  the  sun! 

White  Lady,  more  white  than  sea-foam! 
The  years  of  your  waiting  are  done: 
Dear  Mother,  we  bid  you  safe  Home!" 

Not  a  cloud  lingers  o'er 

The  glad  face  of  the  world. 
See  a  thousand  or  more 
Of  blue  banners  unfurled! 
Look!    the  children  are  praying. 
While  tenderly  laying 
The  fruits  and  the  blooms  at   the  feet  of  their 
Queen, 
Ah,  sweet  is   their  prayer 
That  floats  out  on  the  air. 
And  is  carried  to  heaven  by  spirits  unseen: 
"Sweet  Lady,  'mid  watching  and  tears. 

Through   the    wastes   of   the   earth  still    we 
roam. 
When  we  have  grown  weary  with  years, 
Good  Mother,  please  show  us  safe  Home!" 

Every  breeze  all  the  day. 

Sends  an  anthem  above; 
Every  stream  on  its  way 
Sings  a  pecan  of  love. 
List!    the  children  are  chanting, 
While  tenderly  planting 
The  flowers  so   fre.^'h  and  so  fair  at  her  feet! 


Ah,  perfect  the  praise 
Their  little  hearts  raise 
To  her  whom  the  angels  with  melodies  meet: 
"Dear  Mother,  O  do  not  forget. 

As  you  love  the  sweet  Child  of  your  heart, 
When  ended  the  struggle  and  fret. 

Take  our  hands,  please,  and  ne'er  from  us 
part!" 


The  Story  of  the  Laughing  Dove. 


BY    MARY    E.    MANNIX. 


>r 


II. 


N  an  open  window  of  the  conservatory- 
hung  the  laughing  dove.  Clara  sat 
I  in  the  living  room,  writing  an  exer- 
cise; there  was  no  one  else  at  home  except 
Augusta  the  cook,  and  Gretchen  the 
chambermaid.  The  latter  was  washing 
windows  in  the  dining-room. 
^ Clara  lifted  her  head.  Through  the  open 
window  she  could  see  a  boy  standing 
under  the  window  of  the  conservatory. 
He  was  about  her  own  age,  perhaps  a 
little  older.  He  had  tightly  curling  golden 
hair  and  delicate  features.  He  was  poorly 
but  very  neatly  clad,  and  seemed  to  be 
talking  to  some  one  inside.  But  there 
was  no  one  in  the  conservatory,  and  Clara 
got  up  and  went  to  the  window.  When 
the  boy  saw  her  he  shrank  back,  ashaiiied. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  began  timidly.  "I 
didn't  know  any  one  could  hear  me.  I 
was  talking  to  the  dove." 

"What  were  you  going  to  do?"  asked 
Clara,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  her  new 
pet,  although  the  boy  did  not  look  at  all 
like  a  thief.  "I  hope  you  were  not  trying 
to  coax  it  away." 

"Oh,  no!"  replied  the  boy,  hastily.  "I 
would  not  do  that  if  I  could,  although  it 
was  once  mine.  I  wanted  to  see  if  it 
would  remember  me,  and  it  does." 
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"The  dove  was  once  yours?"  said  Clara. 
"  When  was  it  yours,  and  how  do  you 
know  it  is  the  same  dove?" 

"  Because  I  saw  it  fly  in  the  upstairs 
window  the  day  I  let  it  go,"  said  the  boy. 

"Why  did  you  let  it  go?"  inquired 
Clara.     "Were  you  tired  of  it?" 

"Ah,  no!"  answered  the  boy.  "But 
we  could  not — mamma  could  not — " 

He  hesitated;  and  then  came  the  voice 
of  Mrs.  Welling,  close  to  her  daughter's 
side. 

"Wliat  is  it,  Clara?"  she  was  saying. 
"Does  the  boy  think  the  dove  is  his?  If 
it  is,  and  he  can  prove  it  satisfactorily, 
we  must  give  it  back  to  him,  you  know." 
Then  she  came  nearer  to  the  window,  and 
said  to  the  little  fellow:  "My  boy,  do  you 
think  this  is  your  dove?" 

"I  am  sure  of  it,  Madam,"  he  answered. 
"  But  I  do  not  want  it, — I  can't  keep  it. 
Hansy!  Hansy!"  he  called,  snapping  his 
fingers  at  the  bird,  which  began  to  flutter 
about  the  cage,  peep  through  the  bars, 
and  utter  its  queer  little  laugh. 

The  mother  made  a  sign  for  Clara  to 
open  the  door  of  the  conservatory. 

"Come  in,  my  boy,"  she  said.  "We 
can  talk  better  here." 

He  entered;  and  the  bird,  seeing  him 
approach,  flew  hither  and  thither  in  the 
cage. 

"  Let  the  dove  out,  Clara,"  said  her 
mother. 

Clara  did  so,  and  it  hopped  gleefully 
on  her  outstretched  hand.  But  in  a 
moment  it  left  its  new  mistress,  and,  flying 
to  the  boy's  shoulder,  buried  its  tiny  beak 
in  his  curly  hair. 

"  Yes,  it  is  your  dove,  little  boy,"  said 
Clara,  sorrowfully.  "And  now  I  suppose 
you  will  take  it  away." 

"  I  have  told  you  that  I  could  not  do 
that,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  I  can  not  imderstand,"  said  Mrs.  Well- 
ing. "  You  seem  to  love  it,  and  it  certainly 
loves  you.  Are  your  parents  not  willing 
that  you  should  keep  it?" 

"I  have  no  father,  and  my  mother  is 
very  ill,"  rejoined  the  boy.     "  We  live   in 


the  top  of  a  tenement  house  in  Warden 
Street.  Mamma  got  so  nervous  that  she 
could  not  even  bear  the  noise  of  Hansy 
flying  around  the  room,  and  its  laugh 
worried  her  very  much.  Before  she  was 
so  ill  she  was  fond  of  it.  The  little 
creature  was  great  company  for  her  when 
I  was  at  school.  But  I  had  no  grain  or 
seeds  to  give  it  any  more,  and  I  was 
afraid  to  let  it  fly  around  the  courtyard; 
for  there  are  some  very  bad  boys  in  the 
place,  who  used  to  throw  stones  at  it. 
So  I  made  up  my  mind  one  day  that  I 
would  take  it  to  a  pleasant  part  of  the 
city,  where  there  are  trees,  and  perhaps 
it  would  fly  into  one  of  them  and  stay 
around  the  pretty  gardens.  I  came  over 
here  one  morning,  and  I  thought  this  was 
the  loveliest  garden  I  had  ever  seen.  I 
stood  among  the  trees  and  let  Hansy  loose, 
and  it  flew  right  into  a  window.  I  waited 
a  long  time,  but  it  didn't  come  out.  After 
a  while  I  went  home;  and  this  morning 
I  wanted  to  see  if  I  might  not  find  it 
flying  about  here;  and  then  I  saw  it  in 
this  pretty  cage  hanging  in  the  window." 

"And  now?"  asked  Clara. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  see  it  so  happy  and 
well  taken  care  of.  It  was  very  lucky 
for  the  dove  and  for  me  that  things  turned 
out  as  they  did.  I  can  tell  already  that 
it  is  at  home  and  very  fond  of  you.  You 
won't  care,  will  you,  if  once  in  a  while 
I  come  and  talk  to  it  as  it  hangs  in  the 
window?  But,  really,  you  need  not  keep 
it  in  the  cage.  It  is  accustomed  to  flying 
about  the  house.     It  will  not  go  away." 

"  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  letting  it 
fly  about  at  home?"  asked  Mrs.  Welling. 

"Oh,  yes!  I  haven't  had  it  in  a  cage 
for  a  long  time.  It  would  roam  all  about, 
and  when  the  window  was  open  never  go 
any  farther  than  the  chimney  top." 

"Where  did  you  get  the  dove?"  asked 
Mrs.  Welling. 

"  From  a  bird-man  in  the  town  where 
we  lived  when  my  father  was  alive.  I 
used  to  help  him  feed  his  birds.  I  have 
had  Hansy  two  years.  The  bird-man  had 
half  a  dozen  others  like  it." 
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"  Of  course  you  may  come  and  talk 
to  it  whenever  you  wish,"  said  Mrs. 
Welling.  "And  when  you  do  not  see  it 
hanging  in  the  window,  you  may  just 
open  the  door  and  come  in  and  play  with 
it.  I  feel  sure  that  you  are  a  good  little 
boy  and  are  telling  me  the  truth." 

The  boj^'s  cheeks  flushed  with  pleasure. 

"Thank  you!"  he  said. 

"  Now  tell  me  your  name  and  your 
mother's  name,"  continued  Mrs.  Welling, 
"and  just  where  you  live.  I  do  not  know 
Warden  Street,  though  no  doubt  my 
husband  does.  He  is  a  doctor  and  goes 
everywhere." 

"My  name  is  Karl  Miller,"  said  the 
boy.  "  My  mother  is  Mrs.  Edna  Miller. 
Warden  Street  is  near  the  run,  close  to 
the  woolen  mills.  There  are  a  good  many 
tenement  houses  there,  where  the  factory 
people  live.    Ours  is  No.  7." 

"Has  your  mother  been  ill  long?" 
asked  Mrs.  Welling. 

"  Nearly  a  year." 

"Does  she  have  a  doctor?" 

"We  aren't  able  to  pay  a  doctor." 

"I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Welling,  "that  we 
ought  to  pay  you  something  for  your 
dove,  Karl.""' 

"Oh,  no!"  replied  the  boy.  "But  if 
the  doctor  would  only  come  and  see  if 
anything  could  be  done  for  mamma  I 
should  be  very  glad." 

"He  will  go  to  see  her  very  soon,'' 
said  Mrs.  Welling. 

"Be  sure  to  come  again,  Karl,"  added 
Clara.  "And,  remember,  whether  we  are 
here  or  not,  you  may  come  in  and  play 
with  Hansy." 

"Thank  you  both!"  replied  Karl,  who 
had  stood  politely,  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
all  the  time  they  had  been  talking.  "  You 
can't  think  how  happy  I  am  to  know  that 
Hansy  has  found  a  good  home." 

As  though  anxious  to  let  them  know 
he  understood,  and  was  satisfied,  the  dove 
which  had  been  resting  on  Karl's  shoulder, 
now  hopped  to  Clara's  and  laughed  three 
times. 

Karl  had  scarcely  taken  his  departure 


when  Dr.  Welling  appeared,  at  home  once 
more  from  his  daily  rounds. 

"O  papa,"  Clara  began,  "do  you  know 
Warden  Street?" 

"Yes,  my  child." 

"And  the  tenements  there?" 

"I  have  been  in  all  of  them." 

"Are  they  very  dreadful?" 

"I  have  seen  worse." 

"  Will  you  go  there  to  call  on  Mrs.  Miller 
to-morrow?" 

"Has  she  sent  for  me?" 

"  No,  papa.  But,  instead  of  the  dove, 
it  would  be  so  nice  for  you  to  go  there  and 
do  something  for  her.  And  I  don't  know 
any  boy  that  is  nicer  than  her  boy  Karl." 

"Can  you  explain  this,  mamma?"  asked 
the  bewildered  Doctor  of  his  wife,  who 
soon  made  it  all  clear  to  him.  He  was 
deeply  interested,  and  promised  to  visit 
Mrs.  Miller  next  day.  He  took  out  his 
address  book,  wrote  out  the  name  and 
number,  and  Clara  felt  sure  that  all  would 
soon  be  well  with  the  poor  sick  woman. 

Dr.  Welling  lost  no  time  next  morning 
in  seeking  out  the  dwelling  of  Karl  and 
his  mother.  He  was  told  the  Millers  lived 
in  the  top  story  of  the  house.  As  he  was 
about  to  enter,  he  met  a  pleasant  old 
woman  with  a  basket  on  her  arm,  who 
directed  him  to  the  room.  He  found  it 
to  be  exceptionally  clean,  though  very 
barely  furnished.  Karl  was  at  school; 
his  mother  was  lying  in  the  bed,  which 
she  was  not  able  to  leave. 

"O  Doctor,"  she  said  as  soon  as  he  had 
told  her  who  he  was  and  his  errand,  "I 
felt  so  ashamed  when  Karl  told  me  he 
had  asked  you  to  come!  You  may  fenow 
how  ill  I  was  last  week  when  I  assure  you 
I  was  not  aware  the  dove  had  been  taken 
away.  But  yesterday  I  asked  Karl  what 
had  become  of  it,  and  he  told  me.  Poor 
little  fellow!  It  seemed  a  pity  to  deprive 
him  of  it,  but  it  made  me  so  nervous  when 
here  alone  that  I  could  hardly  endure  it." 

The  Doctor  sat  down  and  soon  learned 
the  widow's  story.  After  writing  a  pre- 
scription, he  said  that  all  she  needed  was 
good  food  and  a  tonic. 
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Sadly  she  shook  her  head. 

"I  am  at  the  end  of  my  resources,"  she 
said;  "and  I  can  not  bear  to  ask  for 
charity  or  to  accept  it." 

"My  dear  lady,"  said  the  Doctor,  "I 
see  by  the  pictures  on  the  wall  that 
you  are  a  Catholic.  So  am  I,  and  also  a 
member  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society,  which  does  not  let  its  left  hand 
know  what  its  right  hand  does.  Until 
you  are  better,  we  will  see  that  you  are 
taken  care  of.  What  occupation  have  you 
followed  since  the  death  of  your  husband?  " 

"I  am  a  music  teacher,"  she  answered. 
"  I  have  always  had  success  with  my 
pupils,  and  have  very  good  recommenda- 
tions. But  I  was  obliged  to  pawn  my 
piano,  and  now  I  do  not  see  any  prospect 
of  getting  it  back." 

"  We  shall  attend  to  that  also  when 
you  are  able  to  be  about  again,"  said 
the  Doctor. 

He  left  her  feeling  better  than  she  had 
been  for  months,  because  he  had  put  hope 
into  her  heart.  And  he  told  her  he  would 
send  his  wife  to  see  her.  He  did  so,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  two  women  had  become 
good  friends. 

After  this,  there  was  seldom  a  day 
that  Karl  did  not  pay  a  visit  to  the 
dove.  Hansy  had  been  taught  a  good 
many  clever  tricks  by  his  former  master, 
which  he  made  it  display  fofr  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  new  acquaintances.  In  less 
than  two  months  Mrs.  xMiller  had  so  far 
improved  that  she  was  able  to  be  removed 
to  a  small  cottage  not  far  from  where  the 
Wcllings  lived.  Her  piano  was  taken  out 
of  pawn,  and  she  began  to  give  lessons 
to  Clara  and  several  of  her  school 
companions. 

One  evening,  while  the  doctor  and  his 
wife  were  visiting  her,   Mrs.  Miller  said: 

"To-day  I  have  been  thinking  of  a 
strange  and  unfortunate  occurrence.  It 
happened  not  long  after  the  death  of  my 
husband.  I  had  just  taken  from  the 
bank  a  hundred  dollars  in  new  ten-dollar 
bills.  They  were  lying  on  the  mantel  in 
a   package.     I    went   into    the    kitchen    to 


get  dinner,  and  when  I  returned  the 
money  was  gone.  The  front  door  remained 
closed  as  I  had  left  it,  and  the  windows 
were  shut,  for  it  was  winter.  I  have  never 
foimd  that  money." 

"  Perhaps  it  fell  into  the  fire,"  said  the 
Doctor. 

"That  could  hardly  be,"  replied  Mrs. 
Miller.  "The  bills  were  placed  far  back 
on  the  mantelshelf,  which  was  quite 
broad.  No  one  could  have  entered  without 
my  knowledge." 

"It  was  certainly  strange,"  said  Mrs. 
Welling.  "  I  can  not  help  thinking  that 
the  money  must  have  fallen  into  the  fire." 

"No,"  replied  Mrs.  Miller,  "I  am  sure 
it  did  not.  Of  course  it  may  be  that  some 
one  was  secreted  in  the  bedroom,  but  I 
can  not  imagine  how  any  one  could  have 
entered." 

At  this  moment  Karl  appeared. 

"O  mother!"  he  cried.  "We  were  all 
playing  with  Hansy  in  the  conservatory 
at  the  Doctor's,  when  suddenly  it  flew 
out  of  the  room  and  upstairs.  We  did 
not  mind  that,  because  it  is  free  nearly 
all  the  time.  But  when  it  did  not 
come  back,  Clara  went  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  and  trilled  for  it.  Still  it  did  not 
come,  and  she  ran  up  to  see  what  had 
happened.  In  a  moment  she  asked  me 
to  come  too.  I  took  little  Emma  on  my 
shoulder  and  hurried  as  fast  as  I  could. 
And  what  do  you  think?  There  was 
Hansy  flitting  about  in  the  big  sycamore 
near  Clara's  window.  It  wouldn't  come 
down,  though  I  whistled  and  held  some 
wheat  in  my  hand.  Then  little  Emma 
began  to  cry,  and  when  it  heard  her  it 
flew  away.  Clara  is  crying  now,  though 
I  told  her  not  to  be  frightened:  that  it 
would  come  back  when  it  got  tired.  Don't 
you  think  it  will,  mother?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  replied  Mrs.  Miller. 
"It  may  lose  its  way  if  it  flies  far." 

"Pigeons  don't,  —  do  they,  Mrs.  Well- 
ing?" asked  Karl. 

"Carrier  pigeons  do  not,  but  I  know 
nothing  of  this  sort  of  dove,"  replied  the 
Doctor's  wife.    "  I  think  I  shall  have  to 
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go  home  and  console  the  afflicted.  Clara 
takes  everything  to  heart  so  deeply  that 
she  will  be  in  a  fever  of  excitement  about 
her  beloved  Hansy.  She  has  grown  to 
love  it  almost  as  well  as  Dickie.  In  any 
event,  whether  the  dove  returns  or  not, 
my  friends,  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to 
feel  that  through  Hansy  we  have  become 
acquainted." 

"The  greatest  pleasure  has  been  ours," 
said  Mrs.  Miller.  "  Without  you  and  your 
family,  I  do  not  know  what  we  should 
have  done." 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


The  Waif  of  Rainbow  Court. 


.  BY    MARY    F.    NIXON-ROULF.T. 


VII. — Teacher  and  Pupil. 

The  sunset  sail  proved  the  first  of  many 
excursions  which  Betty  took  with  her 
new  friend.  The  two  comrades  sailed  in 
the  Twagos,  skimming  over"  the  water  as 
lightly  as  the  snowy  sea-birds  that  swooped 
and  glanced  in  the  sunlight.  Betty  soon 
learned  to  tend  the  tiller  and  became  a 
good  sailor.  She  also  learned  to  row,  and 
often  went  fishing  with  Mr.  Grant,  or  to 
bait  his  lines,  or  out  crabbing.  Her  thin 
arms  became  strong  and  supple  from  the 
constant  exercise,  and  her  muscles  were 
like  iron.  Her  intellect  developed  as  well 
as  her  body,  and  her  friend  enjoyed  seeing 
the  active  little  mind  expand.  He  told 
her  long  stories  of  the  adventures  which 
had  befallen  him,  or  tales  from  the  books 
he  had  read.  He  had  not  a  large 
library,  but  the  works  he  possessed  had 
an  absorbing  interest  for  Betty.  Mr.  Grant 
was  a  good  Catholic:  he  lived  his  beliefs 
in  his  daily  life;  and  when  he  "talked 
serious,"  as  Betty  called  his  more  quiet 
conversations,  she  listened  with  the  deepest 
interest.  There  was  something  in  his 
simple  way  of  speaking  of  Our  Lord  and 
His  Blessed  Mother  which  made  them 
seem  like  real  people  to  Betty. 

"  You   see,    little   one,"    Mr.  Grant   said 


to  her  as  they  sailed  together  one  evening, 
"it  was  this  way.  One  day  Our  Lord  was 
very  tired.  He  was  always  doing  some- 
thing for  somebody  else,  all  day  long  and 
every  day.  He  never  took  a  vacation 
from  doing  good.  It  must  have  been  sort 
of  wearing  even  to  Our  Lord  never  to 
have  a  minute's  peace,  or  any  time  at  all 
to  Himself;  so  when  He  just  couldn't 
stand  it  any  longer  He  went  aside  into 
a  desert  place.  Did  you  ever  want  to 
be  all  by  yourself  a  while?" 

"Indeed  I  did,"  replied  Betty, — "when 
the  girls  teased  me  and  called  me  'red 
head.'   I  like  to  be  with  you,  though." 

"I  like  to  have  you,  little  one,"  said 
Mr.  Grant,  kindly.  "Well,  Our  Lord 
hadn't  been  gone  but  a  few  minutes  before 
the  people  came  running  after  Him  in 
great  crowds;  and,  instead  of  resting, 
He  had  to  turn  in  and  work  a  miracle  to 
get  them  some  supper.  There  were  five 
thousand  people  tagging  after  Him,  but 
He  managed  it  so  that  not  one  of  them 
went  away  hungry." 

"That  was  fine!"  exclaimed  Betty. 
"How  did  He  do  it?" 

"  Well,"  Mr.  Ckant  went  on,  "  He  glanced 
around  and  saw  the  multitude,  and  they 
all  looked  tired  and  hungry.  He  had 
compassion  on  them,  and  said  to  His  dis- 
ciples: 'How  much  food  have  we?'  And 
they  told  Him  they  had  only  five  small 
loaves  and  a  few  fishes.  There  wasn't 
time  to  go  fishing  and  catch  more;  so 
Our  Lord  took  the  bread  and  fish  up  in 
His  hands  and  blessed  it  and  said  a  prayer 
over  it.  Then  He  started  to  hand  pieces 
to  the  people,  and  His  disciples  did  the 
same.  And  the  people  ate  and  ate;  and 
the  more  they  ate,  the  more  He  broke  off 
for  them,  until  everybody  had  enough, 
and   even   then   there   was  some  left." 

"My!"  said  the  little  girl.  "Wasn't 
that  dandy!  Just  like  the  widow's  cruse 
of  oil  that  never  gave  out.  You  told  me 
about  that  in  the  Old  Bible-  the  Old  Tes- 
tament I  mean.    Then  what  happened?" 

"Well,  He  wanted  some  time  to  say 
His  prayers,   so  He  sent  His  disciples  in 
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a  ship  over  across  the  lake.  It  was 
a  nice  summer  evening,  something  like 
this  one;  and  the  disciples  could  have 
had  just  as  nice  a  sail  as  the  one  we're 
having,  only  a  tempest  arose  and  they 
were  scared  almost  to  death.  Now,  Our 
Lord  knew  they  would  be  afraid  of  the 
storm,  and  He  stopped  His  praying  to 
go  and  help  them.  He  didn't  wait  for  a 
boat,  but  started  to  walk  straight  across 
the  water  to  the  ship.  Of  course  He  could 
walk  on  the  water  just  as  well  as  on  the 
land;  and,  though  the  waves  were  running 
high,  and  the  whitecaps  were  sparkling 
and  flying  like  sea-gulls  with  their  white 
wings  skimming  the  water,  He  stepped 
across  the  waves  as  easily  as  if  they  were 
the  smooth  beach  beyond  the  sand  dunes." 

"Goodness  me!"  exclaimed  Betty,  ex- 
citedly. "Weren't  they  glad  to  .see  Him?" 

"  Now,  that's  the  queerest  part  of  it, 
little  one,"  Mr.  Grant  said,  his  pipe  in 
his  hand,  as  he  blew  rings  of  smoke  into 
the  air  from  between  his  lips.  When  he 
took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  Betty 
knew  that  the  interesting  part  of  his 
story  had  come,  and  she  always  held 
her  breath  with  anticipation.  He  went 
on:  "Those  disciples  were  more  afraid  of 
Him  than  they  were  of  the  storm." 

"What  is  'disciples'?"  queried  Betty, 
wanting  to  understand  everything. 

"Well,  it  just  means  people  who  learn 
from  you,"  answered  Mr.  Grant,  who  did 
not  always  find  it  easy  to  explain  things 
to  Betty's  eager  mind. 

"Then  I  guess  I'm  your  disciple,"  said 
Betty,  with  an  air  of  great  satisfaction; 
"for  I   learn  lots  of  things  from  you." 

Mr.  Grant  laughed. 

"All  right,  little  one!"  he  said.  "Be 
my  disciple  if  you  will.  But  Our  Lord's 
disciples  ought  to  have  expected  Him  to 
walk  on  the  water,  or  do  anything  else 
that  was  strange,  after  the  wonderful 
things  He  had  done  before  their  very 
eyes.  But  no:  they  said  to  each  other, 
'He  is  a  spirit!'  and  they  were  troubled. 
So    Our    Lord    just    spoke    to    them    and 


said:  '  Don't  be  afraid!  It's  L  Be  of  go  » 1 
cheer.'  Then  St.  Peter  spoke  up  and  said; 
'  Lord,  if  it  i<5  really  Thou,  tell  nie  to 
come  to  Thee.'   And  Christ  said:   'Come!'" 

"Did  he  go?"   exclaimed   Betty. 

"Yes,  he  went,  but  not  very  far.  St. 
Peter  was  a  fisherman,  and  he  must  have 
known  how  to  swim,  but  he  got  terriblj' 
frightened,  and  first  thing  he  knew  he 
began  to  sink,  and  he  called  out  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs:  'Lord,  save  me,  or  I 
perish!'  And  Our  Lord  put  out  His  hand, 
and  St.  Peter  was  led  back  to  the  ship 
safe  and  sound,  walking  on  the  top  of  the 
water  just  like  Our  Lord." 

"My!  But  that's  a  nice  story.  Is  it 
really  true?" 

"True!  Of  course  it  is,  every  word  of 
it,"  replied  the  old  man.    "Why  not?" 

"  I  was  afraid  it  was  made  up  and  that 
Jesus  was  too.  He's  so  interesting!"  said 
pagan  lietty.  "  I'm  glad  He's  real  folks. 
Do   tell   nie  something  else  about   Him." 

She  listened  entranced  as  her  friend 
told  her  all  the  stories,  so  familiar  to 
us,  which  bring  Our  Lord  so  near  in  His 
gentle  humanity,  and  make  Him  Friend 
as  well  as  Divine  Saviour.  To  Betty's 
childish  fancy,  it  almost  seemed  as  if  she 
could  see  Him  calming  the  storm,  or 
sweetly  blessing  little  children,  or  tenderly 
caring  for  the  sick. 

Thus  day  by  day  the  little  maid  learned 
in  the  pleasantest  way  lessons  of  truth 
and  goodness,  and  she  was  led  from  earth 
to  heaven  by  the  example  of  the  old  man. 
She  loved  him  with  all  the  intensity  of  a 
heart  starved  for  affection;  and  a  spark 
of  love  for  God  sprang  up  within  her 
breast  as  she  thought  that  to  Him  she 
owed  her  new  friend. 

Betty's  companions  soon  felt  the  differ- 
ence in  her;  and  even  Sally  Bates  had 
to  acknowledge  that  her  enemy  was  far 
nicer  than  she  used  to  be.  This,  however, 
only  made  her  dislike  Betty  the  more, 
and  she  said  to  herself,  sullenly:  "She 
gets  all  the  attention.  Never  mind!  I'll 
pay  her  for  it  some  day,  see  if  I  don't!'- 


(To   be   continued.) 
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— Punch,  the  English  comic  paper,  has  just 
celebrated  its  seventieth  birthday,  and  is  still 
as    funny    as    ever — to    our    English    cousins. 

— A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  (the  third) 
of  "The  Parochial  vSchool,  Why?"  by  the  Rev. 
John  Noll,  of  Huntington,  Ind.,  is  now  ready. 
A  useful  pamphlet  which  deserves  the  widest 
possible  circulation. 

— "Faith  Brandon"  is  the  title  of  a  new  story 
by  Henrietta  Dana  Skinner,  to  be  published  in 
the  autumn  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  She  will  be 
remembered  as  the  author  of  that  deservedly 
successful  liook,  "Espiritu  Santo." 

— A  new  translation  of  the  Sarum  Missal,  by 
the  Rev.  Canon  Warren,  is  a  late  addition  to 
the  De  La  More  Press  list.  It  is  based  on  the 
1 526  folio  edition,  of  which,  with  a  few  omis- 
sions mentioned  in  the  Introduction,  it  is  an 
exact  reproduction  in  English. 

— The  "History  of  Religions"  Series,  pub- 
lished by  the  English  Catholic  Truth  Society, 
has  been  completed  by  the  issue  of  an  index, 
which  will,  of  course,  be  included  in  Vol.  V.  of 
the  work.  The  different  numbers  of  it  have 
been  noticed  by  us  as  they  appeared. 

— To  all  lovers  of  the  stately  diction  of 
the  Church,  even  though  it  lose  something  in 
its  translation,  "Devotions  for  Holy  Com- 
munion Compiled  from  the  Roman  Missal 
and  Breviary,  the  Paradisus  Anim*,  the  Follow- 
ing of  Christ,  and  Other  Sources"  (Burns  & 
.  Gates),  will  be  especially  welcome.  There  is 
a  never  failing  source  of  devotion  in  these 
beautiful  prayers,  and  the  most  sluggish  soul  is 
elevated  and  impressed  by  the  noble  words 
that  flow  down  the  centuries  from  the  hearts 
of  God's  saints.  We  know  of  no  more  help- 
ful preparation  for  Holy  Communion  than 
this  fair  book. 

— Although  the  author's  name  is  withheld 
from  the  title-page  of  "Chapters  in  Christian 
Doctrine"  (F.  Pustet  &  Co.),  the  imprimatur 
of  Archbishop  Farley  is  a  quasi  guarantee  of 
the  volume's  orthodoxy;  and  a  cursory  exam- 
ination of  the  book's  246  pages  induces  the 
belief  that  it  is  both  excellent  and  timely. 
While  retaining  the  catechism  style  of  question 
and  answer,  this  treatise  on  Catholic  behef  has 
a  higher  aim  than  the  usual  catechetical  booklet 
or  book.  Its  author  seeks  to  bring  out  "the 
absolute  harmony  of  Religion  with  Reason  for 
the  especial  instruction  of  the  American  and 
the   English  Catholics  who  are  constantly  con- 


fronted by  both  press  and  pulpit,  and  by  daily 
intercourse,  with  the  ever-ready  ridicule  of 
apparent  discrepancies  between  their  distinctive 
views  of  life  and  the  current  views  of  the  world." 
Clear  thinking  and  lucid  statement  characterize 
the  whole  book,  and,  notably,  chapter  tenth 
on  "Tiuth  and  Essentials." 

— Sixteen  short  stories,  translated  from  the 
French  of  Dr.  Chatelain  by  Susan  Gavin  Duffy, 
form  the  contents  of  "The  Old  Home,"  a  volume 
of  234  pages.  The  tales  are  of  varying  interest, 
somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary  in  incident  and 
treatment,  and  notably  well  translated.  The 
book  will  repay  reading  and  should  be  added  to 
Catholic  libraries  everywhere.  R.  &  T.  Wash- 
bourne,   Benziger  Brothers. 

— Everyone  knows  the  clever  skit  on  Froude 
beginning  "'Bout  Froude  there  is  no  mystery"; 
but  the  following  stanza  on  Kingsley  and 
Froude,  quoted  in  a  footnote  to  "Literature 
and  Lying,"  which  Father  Keating,  S.  J.,  con- 
tributes to  the  Month,  is  not  so  familiar.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  Anglican  Bishop  Stubbs, 
who  calls  it  a  "hymn": 

Froude  informs  the  Scottish  youth 
That  parsons  do  not  care  for  truth; 
The  Reverend  Canon  Kingsley  cries; 
"History  is  a  paclc  of  lies." 
What  cause  for  judgments  so  malign? 

A  brief  reflection  solves  the  mystery — 
Froude  believes  Kingsley  a  divine, 

And  Kingsley  goes  to  Froude  for  history! 

— As  suggested  by  the  title,  "Dennis  Horgan, 
Gentleman,  and  Other  Sketches,"  this  little 
book,  by  the  Rev.  P.  J.  McCormack,  has  a 
certain  laxity  of  form  which,  if  it  removes  it 
the  more  from  art,  brings  it  thereby,  perhaps, 
a  little  the  nearer  to  nature.  These  "sketches" 
have  not  the  short-story  character,  nor  do  they 
conform  strictly  to  any  art  standard.  They  are 
more  like  the  "story"  of  the  newspaper  reporter. 
Little  of  the  author's  personality  gets  into  his 
work;  and  if  the  facts  are  accordingly  the  truer 
to  life,  there  are  disadvantages  as  welt  as 
advantages  resulting.  A  good  moral  tone  per- 
vades the  "sketches" — "The  Story  the  Captain 
Told"  is  the  best, — with  emphasis  on  the  uplift- 
ing force  of  total  abstinence,.  De  Wolfe  &  Fishe 
Co.,   publishers. 

— A  collection  of  admirable  Irish  short  stories, 
by  Charlotte  Dease,  "Children  of  the  Gael," 
is  published  in  book  form  by  R.  &  T.  Washbourne 
(the  Benzigers.)  All  eight  of  the  tales  are  worth 
while;  and  their  very  titles  —  such  as  "The 
Cobbler  of  St.  Ronan's,"  "The  Innocent," 
"The     Oldtime     Woman,"     and     "The     Fairy 
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Doctor" — are  redolent  of  the  witchery  of  Irish 
skies  and  the  varied  humor  of  Irish  fancy.  If 
'tis  pardonable  to  quote  a  mere  note  from  "The 
Scholar,"  here  is  Peter  O'Dwyer's  answer  to  a 
priest  who  was  trying  to  get  him  to  take  the 
total  abstinence  pledge:  "Well,  your  Rever- 
ence, there  may  be  a  great  deal  in  it,  and  I'm 
sorry  to  disoblige  you,  but  this  is  the  way  I  look 
at  it.  God  gave  me  ten  Commandments,  and 
the  Church  has  given  me  six.  I'm  thinking 
that's  enough  for  any  poor  man,  without  his 
putting  another  on  himself." 

— One  of  our  antipodean  contemporaries,  the 
Austral  Light,  has  been  publishing  for  some  two 
years  past  a  series  of  exceptionally  well-written 
letters  of  travels  under  the  general  title,  "An 
Australiarf  Priest  on  Xour."  .\  portion  of  these 
letters,  those  dealing  with  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
W.  P.  Linehan,  Melbourne,  now  jfublishes  in 
book  form.  "The  Purple  East,"  by  the  Rev. 
J.  J.  Malone,  P.  P.,  is  a  volume  of  some  490 
pages  with  a  score  of  good  illustrations.  In  a 
very  appreciative  foreword,  Archbishop  Carr 
mentions,  as  the  author's  equipment  for  the 
writing  of  such  a  work,  "a  mind  rich  in  poetic 
fancy,  stored  with  ancient  and  modern  history, 
trained  in  theology  and  Scripture,  and  per- 
meated with  the  idea  of  the  supernatural." 
The  reader  of  this  charming  book  will  add  to 
the  archiepiscopal  list  of  items  the  not  un- 
important one,  a  graceful  literary  style. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readeri.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  he  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  nur  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Devotions   for    Holy    Communion."     $1. 
"Chapters    in    Christian    Doctrine."     75    cts. 
"Children     of     the     Gael."      Charlotte     Dease. 

75    cts. 
"The  Purple  East."    Rev.  J.  J.  Malone.    85  cts. 
"The  O'Shaughnessy  Girls."    Rosa  Mulholland. 

$1.50. 
"The    Vision    of    Master    Reginald."      H.     M. 

Capes.     75  cts. 
"Hosanna."    Father  Bonvin.    50  cts. 
"Argumentation  and  Debate."    $1.25. 


"Frederic  Ozanam:  His  Life  and  Works."  Kath- 
leen O'Meara.    85  cts. 

"The  Hermit  of  Dreams."  Hon.  Mrs.  Lindsay. 
$1. 

"A  True  Hidalgo."     Don  Luis  Coloma.    $1.35. 

"Short  Stories  by  the  Best  Catholic  Authors." 
10   vols.     Si 5. 

"St.  Thomas  Aquinas."  Fr.  Placid  Conway, 
O.   P.     50  cts. 

"Switzerland  of  To-day."  Virginia  Crawford. 
30  cts. 

"Margaret's  Influence."  Rev.  Peter  Geiermann, 
C.  SS.  R.    $1. 

"St.  Bonaventure."  Fr.  Laurence  Costelloe, 
O.  F.  M.    50  cts. 

"The  Mystery  of  the  Priest's  Parlour."  Gen- 
evieve Irons.    $1.60. 

"A  Conversion  and  a  Vocation."    90  cts. 

"The  Little  House  under  the  Hill."  Clara 
Mulholland.     75  cts. 

"The    Way    that    Leads    to   God."     Abb6   Sau- 

dreau.     $1.50. 
"Forgotten  Shrines."    Dom  Bede  Camm,  O.  S.  B. 

$6,  net. 
"Leaves  from  My  Diary.    1894-1896."    Rt.  Rev. 

Abbot  Gasquet,  O.  S.  B.    75  cts. 

Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Hbb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  August  Babiuski,  of  the  diocese  of 
Superior;  Rev.  Phelira  Hughes,  archdiocese  of 
Milwaukee;  and  Very  Rev.  Francis  Shadier, 
diocese  of  Charleston. 

Mother  M.  Bernard,  and  Sister  M.  Ita,  of  the 
Order  of  the  Presentation. 

Mr.  Alexander  Chorael,  Mr.  Anthony  Berger, 
Mr.  Patrick  Loughney,  Mrs.  Margaret  Barnett, 
Hon.  Edward  Murphy,  Mr.  Edward  Roth,  Mrs. 
Bridget  Wells,  Mr.Thonias  Johnson,  Mrs.  Johanna 
Kelly,  Mr,  John  Best,  Mrs.  John  Loughlin,  Mr. 
John  F.  Reid,  Miss  Teresa  Keough,  Mrs.  Anna 
Schmidt,  Mr.  John  J.  Fitzmaurice,  Rebecca  A. 
Stafford,  Mr.  George  Grote,  Mrs.  Julia  Corbett, 
Mr.  Joseph  Kribs,  and  Mr.  John  Nyhof. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    Amen.     (300  days'  induX.) 


Our  Contribution  Box. 

"  Thy  Faiher,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  nuns  of  Chicoutimi: 

T.  B.  R.,  $2;   S.  F.  O'C,  $10.25. 
The  Dominican  Sisters,  Ontario,  Oregon: 

Rev.  T.  F.,  $5. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME   BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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The  Blue  Rose. 

•by    EDWARD    WILBUR    M.\SON. 

ITOUNG  Joy  dies  of  its  own  delight; 
Pleasure  opens  its  hundred  leaves, 

Glad  of  the  sunshine  and   the  light; 
Yet,   when  the  wind  of  sorrow  grieves, 
Its  charms  and  beauties  flee  like  thieves. 

The  while  its  naked  thorns  uprise. 

But  Hope  smiles  still,  though  life  deceives, — 

Only   the   Blue   Rose  never  dies! 

Women,  like  flowers  with  fragrant   breath. 

All  in  gardens  of  romance  fade: 
Cleopatra  is  spilled   to  death; 

Helen  crumbles  in  flame  arrayed; 

But  one  nor  storm  nor  tempest  laid. 
The  noon  of  poesy  still  enskies — 

Mary,  Virgin  Mother  and  Maid, — 
Only   the   Blue   Ro.se  never  dies! 

Glory  and  grandeur  pass  away; 

And   Fame,   that   blossom  of   the  dust. 
Lives  its  century  or  its  day. 

Yet  yields  at  last  to  mold'ring  rust. 

But   Love  refreshed   with  dews  of  trust  — 
Immortal  flower  of  paradise, — 

In  airs  of  earth  blooms  on  august, — 
Onlv   the   Blue   Ro.se  never  dies! 


A  Saint  and  His  Surroundings. 


When  people  meet  with  empty  minds — 
people  who  live  only  for  amusement,  not 
for  anything  serious, — how  commonplace 
and  superficial  is  the  talk!  Even  when 
there  is  talent,  culture,  knowledge,  if 
there  is  not  earnestness,  it  never  goes  to 
the  root  of  things, — it  is  unsatisfactory. 
— James  Freeman  Clarke. 


BY    M.   N. 


UCH  has  been  written  of  the 
C-  influence  of  their  environment 
\^  upon  the  minds  of  great  thinkers, 
poets,  statesmen;  and  it  is  not 
less  interesting  to  consider  the  effect  of 
their  surroundings  upon  great  saints. 
The  soul-stirring  beauties  of  Umbria,  the 
grandeur  of  its  mountains,  the  verdure 
of  its  valleys,  unquestionably  left  a  deep 
impress  upon  the  character  of  Francis 
of  Assisi, — that  extraordinary  example  of 
the  heights  to  which  a  human  being  may 
attain  when  he  lives  simply  for  the  love  of 
God  and  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
So  also  the  strange  desolation  f)f  those 
apparently  endless  plains  which,  under 
the  name  of  "  Les  Landes,"  occupy  a 
third  of  the  western  side  of  France,  and 
have  not  inaptly  been  likened  to  the  vast 
solitudes  of  the  Russian  steppes,  may, 
and  probably  did,  leave  a  lasting  mark 
upon  one  whose  name  was  to  be  indis- 
solubly  associated  with  big  cities,  and  the 
crowded  courts  and  alleys  where  those 
made  in  the  image  of  their  Creator  drag 
out    sordid    and    sinful    lives;     where 

The  child's  sob  in   the  silence  curses  dee[)er 
Than   the  strong  man  in  his  wrath. 

Vincent  of  Paul,  one  of  the  greatest 
saints  France  has  given  to  the  Church, 
was  born  at  Pouy;  and  the  years  of  his 
earliest  childhood  were  passed,  not  amongst 
the  majestic  mountains  of  the  Pyrenees, 
or   the   smiling   green   valleys   that   lie   at 
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their  feet,  but  near  those  melancholy 
tracts  of  level  country,  seemingly  inter- 
minable, wliioh,  stretching  away  as  far 
as  eye  can  reach,  till  the  onlooker  with 
a  sense  of  indescribable  desolation.  Now 
and  again,  at  far-distant  intervals,  a  pine 
forest  breaks  the  dreary  monotony  of 
the  landscape,  refreshing  the  eye  with  its 
"dark  green  layers  of  shade,"  and  showing 
what  human  energy  can  accomplish  even 
amidst  apparently  insuperable  difficulties. 
K  The  soil  of  Les  Landes  is  peculiar.  In- 
stead of  being  earthy  in  substance,  it  is  like 
powdered  crystals, — a  formation  caused 
by  the  persistent  action  of  the  sea,  which, 
on  this  part  of  the  coast,  throws  up  a 
sort  of  pulverized  sand,  that  becomes 
hardened  in  the  course  of  time.  In  many 
places,  however,  it  is  exceedingly  danger- 
ous to  venture  upon  it;  for,  whilst  one 
imagines  oneself  to  be  walking  on  firm 
ground,  in  a  moment  one  may  be  engulfed 
in  invisible  quicksands.  The  following 
graphic  description  has  been  given  by  a 
traveller  who  had  a  narrow  escape  in  these 
treacherous  regions  not  many  years  ago. 

"I  crossed  Les  Landes,"  he  says,  "when 
I  was  quite  a  boy,  and  never  shall  I  forge.t 
the  terrible  spectacle  of  a  storm  T  then 
witnessed  there.  Motmtains  of  sand  rose 
up  in  front  of  me;  others,  again,  appeared 
to  sink  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  vanished  utterly.  It  was  like  a  veri- 
table dance  of  demons;  the  little  sand 
hillocks  forming  a  weird  and  fantastic 
quadrille.  The  white  light  of  the  moon 
illuminated  the  strange  scene;  whilst  the 
mysterious,  moaning  pines  waved  their 
dark  arms  overhead. 

"  I  was  darting  from  side  to  side  in 
order  to  get  a  better  view  of  this  ex- 
traordinary si^ht,  when  I  found  myself 
rapidly  sinking  into  a  sort  of  quagmire 
hidden  beneath  the  sand.  The  cry  of 
distress  which  broke  from  me  when  I 
realized  my  peril  was  heard  by  a  good 
peasant,  and  he  called  out  to  me:  'Do 
not  move,  or  you  are  lost!'  Needless  to 
state,  I  was  careful  to  carry  out  his 
instructions  to  the  letter,  with  the  result 


that,  little  by  little,  I  felt  the  sand  becom- 
ing firmer  beneath  my  feet;  and  I  left 
the  dangerous  spot,  having  suffered  no 
worse  harm  than  the  fright." 

It  is  curious  and  not  uninteresting  to 
note  that,  whereas  in  German  the  word 
land  signifies  country  that  is  fertile  and 
well  cultivated,  in  French  it  means  the 
poorest  and  most  sterile  district  imaginable. 

A  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
vast  zone  of  sand  make  their  living  as 
shepherds.  Leading  their  flocks  to  pasture 
on  the  scanty  herbage  that  surrounds  the 
marshes,  they  themselves  walk  on  stilts, 
"between  heaven  and  earth,"  as  some 
writer  has  well  said,  "and  seem  to  belong 
neither  to  the  one  nor  the  other."  This 
unusual  mode  of  progression  is,  never- 
theless, absolutely  necessary;  for  it  would 
be  impossible  to  dispense  with  it  without 
becoming  engulfed  in  the  sand,  or  sticking 
fast  in  the  swamps.  The  shei>herds  have, 
moreover,  a  clever  contrivance  in  the 
shape  of  a  long  stick,  which  they  {ly.  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  with  their  stilts 
a  sort  of  tripod;  this  enables  them  to 
remain  seated,  yet  at  the  same  time 
suspended  in  the  air.  ■'  Their  walk  ns  ex- 
tremely rapid;  for,  before  the  railroad 
was  extended  to  this  desolate  region, 
they  used  to  carry  letters  at  the  rate  of 
six  miles  an  hour. 

The  shejiherd  of  Les  Landes  is  extraor- 
dinarily attached  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
although  his  life  is  passed  in  a  dwelling, 
which,  in  its  loneliness  and  utter  remote- 
ness from  the  haunts  of  men,  may  be  said 
to  resemble  a  ship  in  mid-ocean.  He  goes 
out  very  early  in  the  morning  with  his 
flock,  and  remains  the  whole  day  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  every  variation 
of  temperature.  When  he  returns  at  night, 
he  has  for  his  meal  a  thin  soup  without 
meat,  and  a  sort  of  stew  composed  of 
onions  and  lard,  or  else  some  sardines. 
For  drink,  he  has  nothing  but  water  from 
the  marshes;  consequently,  as  a  race,  the 
shepherds  are  pale,  puny,  and  emaciated. 
In  spite  of  all,  however,  they  love  their 
dunes,  and  would  not  exchange  them  for 
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the  most  beautiful  country  in  the  world. 

Their  costiune  is  simple,  consisting  of  a 
sheepskin  coat  and  a  kind  of  Tam 
O'Shanter  cap.  The  women  wear  immense 
hats,  either  in  felt  or  straw,  according 
to  the  season,  and  trimmed  with  black 
ribbons,  which  they  call  piUlide.  Frequently 
also  they  adorn  their  hats  with  certain 
sea  flowers  which  resemble  immortelles. 

Some  of  their  customs  are  most  curious 
and  interesting.  One  may  be  mentioned, 
in  passing.  When  a  young  man  wishes 
to  marry,  he  goes  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  accompanied  by  his  friends,  to  the 
house  of  the  young  girl  upon  whom  he 
has  fixed  his  alTections.  On  arriving,  they 
knock  at  the  door,  and  the  father  and 
mother  immediately  rise  and  receive  them 
with  the  greatest  cordiality.  Covers  are 
laid,  and  they  eat  and  drink  till  morning, 
without  a  single  word  being  said  concern- 
ing the  object  of  the  visit,  though  naturally 
each  member  of  the  party  is  perfectly 
aware  of  it.  When  day  dawns,  the  young 
girl  withdraws,  and  reappears  a  few 
minutes  afterward,  carrj'ing  a  basket  of 
fruit.  If  nuts  are  found  amongst  this, 
it  means  a  refusal,  unconditional  and 
imalterable;  and  his  companions  accord- 
ingly take  the  young  man  away,  with 
many  joking  references  to  his  unpleasant 
discovery.  But  should  the  fatal  nut  be 
absent  from,  the  basket,  the  young  people 
are  considered  engaged.  This  custom,  it 
is  said,  dates  from  the  time  of  the  ancient 
Gauls. 

It  is  strange,  in  certain  places,  to  see, 
rising  from  the  sand,  the  topmost  branches 
of  pine  trees,  whose  roots  are  sixty  or 
eighty  feet  below  the  ground.  At 
Mimizan,  a  town  which  was  once  a  port, 
a  dune  has  completely  swallowed  up  the 
church;  and  history  tells  us  that,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  sand  having  en- 
tirely blocked  up  the  mouth  of  the  Adour, 
the  river  rose  again  several  miles  farther 
north.  Gaston  de  Foix,  however,  in  the 
.seventeenth  century,  at  the  cost  of 
immense  labor,  forced  it  back  into  its 
original  channel. 


The  chief  industry  carried  on  in  Les 
Landes  is  the  cultivation  of  pines;  indeed, 
a  number  of  the  inhabitants  gain  their 
livelihood  by  extracting  the  turpentine. 
It  is  interesting  to  fmd  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  an  engineer 
named  Br6montier  discovered  that  the 
sea  pines  would  grow  in  Les  Landes. 
These  trees  had  already  covered  a  portion 
of  the  ground;  their  roots  clung  tena- 
ciously to  anything  they  could  grasp, 
and  the  resin  prevented  the  salt  water 
from  injuring  them.  Private  enterprise 
seconded  the  efforts  of  Brcmontier;  but 
the  scheme  made  little  progress  till  the 
year  1838,  when  the  Government  spent 
a  considerable  sum  with  very  successful 
results.  The  Emperor,  Napoleon  III., 
bought  a  large  piece  of  ground  there,  and 
had  it  brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation; 
and  other  large  landowners  were  quick  to 
follow  his  example. 

It  was  on  the  Thursday  in  Easter  Week, 
1576,  at  a  time  when  PVance  was  a 
prey  to  those  terrible  religious  outbreaks 
initiated  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  that 
Divine  Providence  gave  to  the  world  the 
cho.sen  instrument  that  was  destined  to 
raise  the  French  clergy  from  the  unhappy 
condition  into  which  the  horrors  of  heresy 
and  civil  war  had  plunged  them. 

At  the  moment  of  Vincent's  birth, 
ignorance  was  rife.  On  all  sides,  churches 
were  destroyed  and  priests  massacred  or 
put  to  flight.  It  was  impossible  that,  in 
such  circumstances,  ecclesiastical  discipline 
could  be  rigorously  maintained.  Many 
abuses  had  crept  in;  the  clergy  wore 
secular  dress,  and  even  exercised  their 
sacred  functions  without  their  sacerdotal 
vestments;  whole  towns  were  deprived 
of  the  sacraments  and  of  religious  instruc- 
tion; the  "banners  of  darkness"  seemed 
to  hang  over  all.  And  then  it  was,  as 
we  have  said,  that  Almighty  God,  in 
His  infinite  mercy,  raised  up  men  like 
St.  Vincent  of  Paul  and  St.  Francis  of 
Sales, — men  who  carried  the  virtues  of 
the  priesthood  to  the  highest  point  of 
excellence,  and   in   so  doing  elevated  the 
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standard  of  their  brethren  in  the  ministry 
to  an  almost  immeasurable  "extent. 

Vincent's  father  was  a  simple,  upright 
man.  His  mother,  Bertrande  de  Moras, 
helped  her  husband  to  make  the  best  of 
their  small  means;  for  they  were  not 
rich,  except  in  children,  of  whom  they 
had  six,  and  amongst  them  the  boy  who 
was  afterward  to  become  a  treasure  of 
the  Church  and  a  father  to  the  poor. 
But  what  could  they  do  with  one  who 
escaped  from  Les  Landes,  where  his 
flocks  were  pasturing,  in  order  to  study, 
read,  and  pray  alone?  He  was  quite 
unlike  his  brothers,-^the  most  intelligent 
of  them  all,  and  the  sweetest  in  disposition. 

His  parents  eventually  decided  that 
they  must  give  him  to  God,  and  have  hitn 
suitably  educated.  His  father  sent  him 
to  the  Franciscans,  in  the  neighboring 
town  of  Dax,  whose  chief  street  still 
bears  his  illustrious  name.  There  he 
learned  everything  calculated  to  render 
him  what  he  in  actual  fact  becarne,  the 
worthv  counsellor  of  prelates.  There,  too, 
he  studied  in  all  its  branches  that  marvel- 
lous science  which,  throughout  the  long 
course  of  ages,  has  been  perfected  and 
preserved  by  the  religious  Orders  of  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

At  twenty,  Vincent  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toulouse;  the  sale  of  two  of 
their  finest  heads  of  cattle  having  enabled 
his  parents  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  journey.  In  1600  he  was  ordained 
priest;  and  his  labors,  his  successes,  his 
captivity  in  Barbary,  his  escape  with  the 
master  he  had  converted,  his  tender 
charity  on  being  apjjouited  chaplain- 
general  of  the  galleys  of  France,  when 
his  gentleness  brought  light  and  hope  to 
hearts  in  which  darkness  and  dcs])air  had 
hitherto  reigned, — all  these  incidents  have 
been  described  so  often,  and  by  such 
skilful  pens  that  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  recount  them  here.  Needless  also  to 
speak  of  his  goodness  to  or])han  and 
deserted  children,  and  to  Christ's  poor 
and  aftlicted,  whether  old  or  young. 
"Those   who   love    the    poor   in    life   shall 


have  no  fear  of  death,"  he  was  wont  to 
say;  and,  truly,  when  his  own  time  came 
to  ajipear  before  the  Master  he  had  served 
so  well,  we  can  not  doubt  that  he  heard 
those  words  of  welcome:  "Amen,  I  say 
to  you,  as  long  as  you  did  it  to  one  of 
these  My  least  brethren,  you  did  it  to  Me." 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
near  neighborhood  of  the  ancient  sanctuary 
of  Our  Lady  of  Buglose,  which  is  within 
a  few  miles  of  Pouy,  while  contributing 
not  a  little  to  foster  those  warm  sentiments 
of  devotion  to  the  Holy  Mother  of  God 
which  Vincent  manifested  even  at  a  very 
early  age,  may  also  have  helped  to 
form  in  his  character  that  enduring  love 
for  humanity,  which  has  made  him  an 
everlasting  name? 

The  Priests  of  the  Mission,  or  Vincen- 
tians,  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul, 
and  thousands  of  white-capped  Sisters  of 
Charity,  still  carry  on  the  work  he  began; 
his  memory  is  enshrined  in  all  good 
Catholic  hearts.  Like  St.  Francis  of  A.ssisi 
and  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  St.  Vincent 
seems  to  belong  to  all  the  world.  As 
Father  Faber  truly  says: 

\'incent,   like   Mother   Mary,    thou 

Art   no  one's  patron  saint, — 
Hyes  to  the  blind,   feet  to   the  lame. 

And  strength  to  those  who  faint. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  in  his 
childhood  there  stood  near  his  hoiiie  a 
large  oak  tree,  in  the  shade  of  which  he 
loved  to  play  and  pray;  and  it  is  told 
of  him  that,  when  very  small,  he  used 
to  climb  up  there  and  hide  in  the  branches, 
in  order  to  i^ray  with  less  distractions. 
Later  on,  he  was  constantly  discovered 
making  his  meditation  in  a  hollow  of 
this  old  tree,  which  was  referred  to  in 
the  following  eloquent  words  pnmounced 
at  a  conference  held  by  the  vSociety  of 
St.  Vincent  of  Paul  some  years  ago: 

"Centuries  have  passed  since  this  oak 
sheltered  the  marvellous  child.  The  child 
grew  up,  became  a  man,  and  passed  away; 
but  the  oak  tree  still  remains.  We  see 
in  Nature,  side  by  side  with  man,  a 
number  of  objects  that  have  a  far  longer 
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existence  than  he.  Compared  with  them, 
his  life  a])pears  but  a  breath;  yet  it  is 
a  breath  which  is  immortal.  If  man  is 
like  a  reed,  as  Pascal  has  said,  he  is 
also  a  being  endowed  with  the  power  of 
thought"  (with  all  those  great  gifts  that 
bear  relation  to  the  mind,  with  all  those 
radiant  hopes  and  high  ideals  that  find 
their  echo  in  the  soul).  "  Man  is  the  sceptre 
of  his  Creator;  whatever  his  weakness 
and  frailty,  when  sustained  by  Almighty 
God,  warmed  by  the  vSacred  Heart  of 
Jesus,  animated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  he 
becomes  the  obedient  instrument  of  the 
divine  will.  Such  is  the  mystery  we 
venerate  to-day.  The  old  oak  saw  the 
passing  of  Vincent,  but  never  will  it  see 
the  passing  of  his  works.  Its  branches 
cover  a  comparatively  small  space: 
Vincent  has  extended  his  over  the  entire 
world.  Lightning  might  destroy  this  tree 
in  one  short  instant,  but  the  memory  of 
Vincent  de  Paul  is  indestructible." 

In  1623,  St.  Vincent  preached  a  mission 
to  the  convicts  of  Bordeaux,  a  class  of 
sinners  for  whom  he  had  always  felt  a 
very  special  tenderness.  Finding  himself 
so  near  his  native  place,  he  went  there 
to  visit  his  relatives  and  encourage  them 
in  the  practice  of  virtue.  Who  better 
than  himself  could  show  them  that  the 
way  of  salvation  is  easy — perhaps  easier 
for  those  in  humble  conditions?  Had 
not  he  himself  given  the  truest  example 
of  contempt  for  earthly  greatness,  having 
preferred  the  service  of  the  poor  to  the 
highest  dignities  and  honors? 

We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
saint  renewed  his  baptismal  vows  in  the 
church  at  Pouy  where  he  had  so  often 
prayed  as  a  child.  From  there,  accom- 
panied by  his  brothers  and  sisters  and 
quite  a  large  procession,  he  went  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Notre  Dame  de  Buglose, 
where  he  offered  the  Adorable  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass  on  an  altar  which  is,  even 
to  this  day,  an  object  of  veneration'  to 
the  pilgrims  who  visit  this  favorite  shrine. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  strenuous  and 
fatiguing  life,  St.  Vincent's  bodily  strength 


declined;  not  so,  however,  his  burning 
zeal  for  souls,  his  unquenchable  and  deeply 
religious  charity.  He  had  to  be  supported 
to  the  altar  where  he  was  accustomed  to 
say  Mass;  but  he  performed  this  sacred 
act  up  to  the  last  day  of  his  earthly 
sojourn.  He  died  in  Paris,  in  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  many  charitable  institutions 
he  had  founded.  The  Vincentian  Fathers 
were  saying  Matins  when,  seated  in  his 
chair,  he  expired  very  sweetly  and  very 
peacefully,  even  whilst  pronouncing  words 
of  encouragement  and  hope  to  the  dis- 
ciples whom  he  had  trained  and  to  whom 
he  bequeathed  his  wonderful  work. 


The  Red  Circle. 


BY    GERARIJ    a.   RI-YNOLDS. 


VIII. — Preparing  for  the  Storm. 

§N  landing  at  Shanghai  Jack's  hotel. 
Captain  Marker  was  pleased  to  find 
De  Visser  waiting  for  him  under 
the  wide  veranda  in  front  of  it.  The 
Belgian's  round,  good-natured  face  bore 
a  look  of  unwonted  seriousness,  so  that 
Marker's  first  word   to  him  was: 

"  What  is  the  matter?  Is  it  bad  news 
of  Lebrun?" 

"No,"  said  De  Visser:  "Lebrun  goes 
well.  I  have  had  a  room  tnade  ready 
for  him  here.  Pere  Gratien  will  presently 
remove  him  to  the  hotel.  But  there  is 
other  news.  Come  with  me  to  the  English 
Padre's,  and  I  will  tell  you  as  we  walk." 

They  passed  by  a  short  lane  into  the 
wide  street  of  shops  that  ran  east  and 
west  through  the  town.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  indicate  that  there  was  any  special 
excitement  in  Cheng-foo.  Business  was 
proceeding  in  the  leisurely  fashion  of  the 
East.  Shopkeepers  squatted  among  their 
goods  or  bargained  with  a  customer. 
Artisans  were  at  work  under  the  colored 
awnings  of  their  open  booths.  The  groups 
they  passed  looked  at  them  with  good- 
humored  curiosity.  There  were  no  signs 
of  the  least  ill  will. 
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As  they  walked  along  the  shaded  side 
of  the  street,  De  Visser  told  his  news. 
First,  it  appeared  that  the  catechist  Paul 
had  arrived  at  the  French  mission  sta- 
tion, reporting  that  the  friends  of  the 
departed  Li-tsu,  after  agreeing  to  Mr. 
Henderson's  proposal  that  they  should 
give  up  their  idea  of  themselves  taking 
away  the  body,  and  instead  follow  it  as 
mourners  to  P^re  Gratien's  chapel,  had 
gone  peaceably  enough  with  the  cate- 
chist's  party  until  the  coffin  had  been 
carried  about  halfway  to  the  mission  . 
station.  Then,  without  warning,  on  a 
signal  from  the  man  who  had  said  he 
was  Li-tsu's  brother,  they  had  knocked 
down  the  catechist,  stunning  him  with 
a  club,  hustled  the  bearers  of  the  coffin, 
taken  it  from  them,  and  carried  it  off 
in  triumph  to  a  house  in  the  town. 

Quickly  recovering,  Paul  had  returned 
to  the  French  mission  station,  told  his 
story,  and  sent  word  to  Mr.  Henderson  of 
what  had  happened.  Soon  after,  through 
a  native  Christian,  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  leaders  of  the  party,  which  had 
captured  Li-tsu's  coffin,  meant  to  give 
him  a  funeral  that  afternoon,  and  were 
already  spreading  the  report  that  he  had 
been  enticed  into  Mr.  Henderson's  house, 
where  the  French  and  English  had  met 
and  killed  him  because  he  belonged  to 
the  patriotic  society  of  the  Red  Circle. 
This  meant  that  there  would  be  an  out- 
break toward  nightfall. 

So  far  nothing  had  been  said  publicly 
in  the  town  of  the  news  from  the  North; 
but  Pere  Gratien  attached  great  impor- 
tance to  a  message  he  had  received  from 
the  Catholic  mission  of  Si-ngan,  in  Shen-si, 
confirming  the  report  of  trouble  at  Peking, 
and  bidding  him  be  on  his  guard.  The 
situation  was,  therefore,  extremely  serious. 
They  had  a  few  hours  still  in  which  to 
act.  It  was  not  yet  eleven  o'clock.  Pere 
Gratien  had  asked  De  Visser  to  confer 
with  the  Captain  and  Mr.  Henderson  as 
to  what  steps  were  to  be  taken  to  meet 
the  coming  crisis. 

De  Visser  told   his  story   with   a  quiet 


air  that  suggested  that,  although  he  felt 
the  position  was  serious,  he  had  little  fear 
for  himself.  The  somewhat  phlegmatic 
temperament  of  the  Fleming  enabled  him 
perfectly  to  control  his  feelings.  The 
Englishman  foimd  it  more  difficult  to 
avoid  breaking  out  into  expressions  not 
of  fear,  but  of  anxiety  to  act,  and  strike 
a  blow  somewhere  in  anticipation  of  the 
attack. 

"  Pere  Gratien  has  had  a  long  confer- 
ence with  the  tao-tai,  and  has  since 
exchanged  messages  with  him,"  said  De 
Visser.  "And  now  comes  the  most  serious 
part  of  what  I  have  to  tell  you.  Mr. 
Henderson  knows  it  already,  for  P^re 
Gratien  has  sent  him  a  long  letter.  The 
tao-tai  has  heard  something  about  the 
Peking  news.  We  can  not  discover  whether 
it  is  a  dispatch  from  the  authorities  or 
merely  information  given  by  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Red  Circle.  But,  however 
this  may  be,  he  is  not  quite  sure  whether 
it  may  not  be  true  that  the  Empress  and 
the  Government  have  declared  war  against 
the  Europeans.  He.  did  not  say  this;  but 
Pere  Gratien,  who  has  lived  so  many 
years  among  the  Chinese,  was  able  to 
find  out  what  he  thought  by  a  few 
dexterous  questions.  The  Chinaman  tried 
to  equivocate,  h)ut  could  not  deceive  our 
friend.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  not 
made  up  his  mind  what  to  do.  He  fears 
that  if  he  acts  against  the  Red  Circle 
men,  he  may  find  that  he  is  really  acting 
against  the  friends  of  the  Government. 
At  best  he  will  act  only  in  a  timid  way. 
He  will  try  to  'save  his  face,'  as  they  say. 
He  will  be  anxious  to  be  on  the  winning 
side,  however  it  all  ends." 

"  But  surely  the  Padre  could  prove 
to  him  that,  if  he  plays  the  fool  with  the 
Europeans,  it  will  be  a  very  bad  job  for 
him  sooner  or  later,"  said  Marker.    "The 

fellow  can  not  be  such  a  d fooi  as  to 

believe  that  that  rotten  lot  of  Chinamen 
can  defy  all  Europe." 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  observed 
De  Visser,  very  calmly.  "The  tao-tai  is 
a  rather  ignorant   official,  who  has  been 
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employed  all  his  life  in  inland  provinces, 
and  has  very  vague  ideas  about  what 
Europe — or  France  or  England  means. 
I  believe  he  once  saw  your  two  gunboats 
at  Hankow,  and  I  am  afraid  he  was  not 
much  impressed.  Europe  is  very  far  off. 
He  runs  a  double  risk  if  he  acts  vigorously 
against  the  mob  of  Cheng-foo.  I  am 
telling  you  what  Pere  Gratien  says;  for, 
mind  you,  I  don't  pretend  to  know  much 
after  only  a  few  months  in  China.  The 
Red  Circle  probably  has  members  among 
the  handfid  of  troops  at  the  tao-tai's 
command;  and,  though  the  society  is  not 
strong  in  the  town,  it  has  enough 
adherents  to  form  the  centre  of  a  move- 
ment. The  shopkeepers  and  merchants 
are  on  our  side  for  they  want  trade  to 
be  opened;  but  they  are  not  a  fighting 
lot.  The  Red  Circle  men  are  mostly 
river-dwellers;  some  of  them  have  been 
river  pirates,  and  some  of  them  are  dis- 
banded soldiers.  One  of  their  chiefs  is  an 
ex-brigand.  The  tao-tai  risks,  first,  being 
murdered;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the 
chance  of  finding  that,  if  he  keeps  the 
peace  in  Cheng-foo,  he  has  done  just 
what  the  Empress  does  not  want,  and 
will  lose  his  head." 

"  Rut  if  he  does  not  keep  the  peace, 
he  will  lose  his  head  in  rase  it  turns  out 
that  the  Government  is  against  the  Peking 
revolt." 

"  Precisely.  Therefore  he  will  pretend 
to  defend  us,  but  take  care  not  to  be 
too  vigorous.  If  the  mob  gets  the  upper- 
hand,  and  it  turns  out  in  the  end  that 
the  Government  is  against  them,  he  will 
argue  that  he  did  his  best,  but  had  few 
soldiers,  and  some  of  them  were  unfaithful. 
Tf  the  Government  is  on  the  side  of  the 
rising,  he  will  say  that  he  took  care  to 
let  it  succeed,  making  only  a  show  of 
force  in  order  to  support  the  dignity  of 
the  Government,  and  protect  the  property 
of  the  traders  of  the  town." 

"  But,  look  here!"  said  Marker.  "Surely 
this  old  yellow  devil  must  know  that, 
whatever  Peking  thinks,  the  viceroys  on 
the    Yang-tse   are   in   favor    of    Euro[)ean 


trade,  and  will  make  short  work  of  him 
if  he  allows  us  to  be  murdered." 

"Pere  Gratien  urged  that  on  him," 
answered  De  Visser.  "He  even  showed 
him  recent  friendly  proclamations  of  the 
viceroys.  The  tao-tai  replied  that  he  would 
do  his  duty;  that  he  was  quite  aware  of 
the  enlightened  views  of  the  viceroys, 
and  that  so  far  he  had  no  reason  to 
believe  that  their  views  were  not  approved 
by  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  Mother. 
He  laid  a  nasty  stress  on  the  'so  far,' 
and  Pere  Gratien  was  not  favorably 
impressed." 

They  had  now  traversed  the  suburb 
and  reached  the  English  mission  station. 
They  were  taken  at  once  to  the  mission- 
ary's study, — the  same  room  where  two 
evenings  before  De  Visser  had  chatted 
pleasantly  with  Henderson  and  MacMurdo. 
The  short  time  since  then  had  been  so 
crowded  with  events  that  now  it  seemed 
to  him  a  month  ago. 

Mr.  Henderson  came  in  and  welcomed 
them.  Pie  opened  his  cigar  box,  and  put 
a  siphon  on  the  table  and  a  bottle  of  lime 
juice,  suggesting  that  it  was  early  for 
anything  stronger.  The  Captain  mixed 
cool  drinks  in  the  long  tumblers  that 
stood  ready  on  a  .small  table  near  the 
large  desk,  with  its  heap  of  books  and 
papers.  The  clergyman's  hearty  welcome, 
his  quiet  manner,  his  attention  to  such 
small  details  for  the  comfort  of  his  visitors, 
was  all  reassuring.  Perhaps  this  was  why 
he  did  not  at  once  plunge  into  the 
pressing  business  of  the  moment. 

"I  take  it,"  he  said  at  last,  "you  both 
know  all  the  news,  except  as  to  one  detail. 
I  have  just  sent  a  note  to  my  colleague 
at  the  I'Yench  mission,  to  let  him  know 
that  I  also  have  seen  the  tao-tai.  I  went 
to  the  yamen  w-ith  mj'  native  secretary, 
Mr.  Sung.  At  first  the  tao-tai  pretended 
he  was  too  busy  to  see  us;  but  I  would 
not  be  put  off,  and  we  got  in  at  last  and 
had  twenty  minutes  with  him." 

"Any  result?"  asked  Marker.  "I  wish  I 
knew  how  to  talk  his  lingo.  I  would  want 
only  five  minutes'  straight  talk  with  him." 
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"  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  put  things 
forcibly,"  said  the  clergyman,  with  a 
smile.  "  I  tried  more  peaceful  diplutnacy, 
chiefly  with  the  hope  of  getting  infor- 
mation as  to  his  state  of  mind.  My 
impressions  quite  confirm  those  of  Pdre 
Gratien,  who  is  a  better  judge  than  I 
am;  for  he  has  been  longer  in  China. 
But  I  got  one  promise  out  of  the  magis- 
trate, though  I  fear  it  is  not  worth  much." 

"No.  He  would  lie  to  get  rid  of  you," 
said  Marker,  contemptuously. 

"Perhaps  so,"  continued  Henderson. 
"Thanks  to  investigations  made  by  Mr. 
Sung,  I  was  able  to  tell  him  precisely 
where  Li-tsu's  body  now  is.  I  proposed 
to  the  tao-tai  that  he  should  turn  out  his 
escort  about  three  o'clock  (that  is  a  good 
hour  before  the  Red  Circle  people  intend 
to  have  the  funeral),  and  let  one  of  his 
officers  himself  conduct  the  affair,  keep 
control  of  it,  and  prevent  a  parade  round 
the  town,  —  in  fact,  get  the  ceremony 
over  as  quickly  and  as  quietly  as  possible. 
After  some  argument,  he  said  he  would  do 
this.    I  only  hope  he  will  keep  his  word." 

"  But  I  do  hope,  Mr.  Henderson,"  said 
Marker,  earnestly,  "that  you  will  not 
think  of  so  far  relying  on  his  very  doubt- 
ful promise  as  to  delay  for  one  moment 
putting  the  ladies  and  children  in  safety 
on  board  my  ship,  and  that  you  will  then 
come  on  board  your.self.  Let  us  not  run 
any  fooli.sh  risks." 

"  I  agree  with  Captain  Marker,"  put  in 
De  Visser.  "We  are  face  to  face  with  a 
great  danger,  and  must  make  the  best 
use  of  every  hour." 

"  I  agree  also,"  said  Henderson.  "  Let 
me  tell  you  my  plans  and  my  reasons  for 
them.  My  wife  is  in  a  nervous  state  that 
makes  me  anxious  about  her  health.  She 
is  sometimes  in  a  kind  of  panic  aliout 
the  children;  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
this  morning  that  she  must  be  sent  on 
board  the  Tai-shan  with  the  little  ones, 
if  only  to  calm  her.  In  case  the  trouble 
passes  over,  she  can  come  back  again. 
Miss  Kirby  is  less  affected  by  the  news. 
Her   training  and   experience  as  a   nur.se 


steadies  her  nerves.  Now,  I  still  believe 
that  this  threatening  storm  may  pass  over 
without  bursting  on  us,  and  I  don't  want 
to  precipitate  an  outl:)reak  by  showing 
signs  of  ])anic  among  us  white  people." 

"  Hut  don't  let  us  lose  our  chance  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  up  appearances," 
suggested    Marker. 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Henderson. 
"  I  have  told  Pere  Gratien  in  my  letter 
that  Mr.  de  Visser  will  go  immediately 
to  the  French  mission  house,  and  escort 
Lebrun  in  a  palanquin,  not  to  the  steamer, 
but  to  the  hotel.  His  removal  to  his  old 
room  there  will  seem  quite  natural.  Rut, 
then,  if  there  is  an  outbreak  he  can  at 
once  go  on  board.  I  shall  send  Miss 
Kirby  to  the  hotel,  and  go  there  myself 
for  a  while.  She  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
j)atient.  Everyone  in  the  town  knows 
she  helps  with  my  jjatients.  She  remains 
there  during  the  afternoon,  till  we  see 
how  things  go.  She  too  will  be  in  easy 
reach   of  the   Tai-shan. 

"  But  what  about  Mrs.  Henderson  and 
the  children?"  asked    the  Captain. 

"You  may  think  1  am  taking  un- 
necessary precautions,"  replied  Henderson. 
"  But  I  don't  want  a  procession  of  sedan 
chairs  going  through  the  town,  conveying 
my  wife  and  children,  with  servants  carry- 
ing their  luggage,  and  the  good  old  Chinese 
nurse  carried  in  a  palanquin  after  them. 
Before  they  were  halfway  through  the 
town,  it  would  be  rej)f)rted'  we  were  all 
in  flight,  and  heaven  knows  but  the  Red 
Circle  gang  would  attack  them." 

"I'll  answer  for  their  safety,"  said 
Marker.  "  I  can  bring  some  of  my  men  to 
meet  them,  and  we  would  clear  the  street 
in  a  twinkling  if  there  was  any  attack." 

"  I  am  sure  you  would,"  answered  the 
other.  "  But  I  want  to  avoid  any  chance 
of  a  street  row,  with  my  wife  and  children 
in  the  thick  of  it.  You  know  the  fishing 
village  at  the  creek  above  the  town, 
Marker?" 

"Yes:  y(ni  have  your  boathouse  and  a 
boat  there.  I  remember  our  pleasant  day 
there  last  summer." 
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"  Well,  I  have  not  only  the  boat  there, 
but  also  a  Christian  family  that  1  am  sure 
I  can  rely  on,  — fisher  folk,  good  people. 
I  have  got  ready  the  old  curtained  bullock 
wagon  that  we  took  the  ladies  down  in 
last  year,  and  have  quietly  put  into  it 
two  portmanteaus,  and  a  box  of  medi- 
cines, instruments  and  medical  comforts. 
Mr.  Sung  and  two  of  my  people  will  start 
in  half,  an  hour  with  the  wagon  for  the 
creek.  Mrs.  Henderson  and  the  children, 
with  the  nurse,  will  go  in  it.  They  will 
s])end  the  day  in  a  native  boat  belonging 
to  my  fisher  friends  on  the  creek;  and,  in 
any  case,  at  sundown  I  will  ask  you  to 
send  a  boat  up  to  escort  them  down  to 
the  Tai-shan.  If  there  is  any  trouble 
sooner,  the  steamer  can  run  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  (it's  under  two  miles) 
and  pick  them  up  before  going  down  the 
river.  You  see,  in  this  way  no  one  in 
the  town  will  know  that  they  are  not 
here.     Do  you  approve?" 

"Yes,"  said  Marker.  "I  think  it  will 
work  out  all  right.  When  are  you  yourself 
coming  on  board?  I  suppose  you  will 
wait  at  Shanghai  Jack's." 

"I  utterly  dislike  the  idea  of  going  at 
all,"  replied  Henderson.  "  Pere  Gratien 
refuses  to  go.  Is  it  not  so?" — and  he 
looked  at  De  Visser. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  De  Visser,  "  Pere 
Gratien  himself  agrees  that  you  ought  to 
go.  He  has  spoken  to  me  of  you  respect- 
fully, I  might  almost  say  affectionately; 
for  he  recognizes  the  good  work  you  are 
doing  in  your  dispensary  and  hospital, 
and  your  zeal  and  charity.  But — pardon 
my  saying  it — he  agrees  with  me  that  your 
first  duty  is  to  your  own  people,  and  that 
you  can  be  of  great  service  on  board  the 
Tai-shan  if  she  has  to  escape  with  the 
Europeans.  Forgive  my  speaking  as  an 
adviser,  but  you  are  so  generous  that 
you  may  make  a  sacrifice  that  is  not 
called  for." 

"  What  about  those  other  people  who 
look  to  me  as  their  pastor?"  said  Hender- 
son. "  P^re  Gratien  is  staying  with  his 
flock,    you    tell    me — " 


"And  he  is  making  a  bad  mistake," 
interposed  Marker.  "  1  still  think  we  should 
force  him  to  come  with  us,  if  it  can't 
be  done  any  other  way.  He  is  too  good  a 
man  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  by  those 
Chinese  skunks,  and  I  feel  ashamed  of  the 
idea  of  going  away  and  leaving  him  in 
the  middle  of  the  row." 

"Allow  me — allow  me!"  said  De  Visser, 
holding  up  his  hand.  "  First,  it's  no  use 
trying  to  take  Pere  Gratien  away.  And, 
then,  he  is  not  in  such  danger  as  you  think. 
During  all  these  years  he  has  made  himself 
almost  a  Chinaman.  He  can  hide  among 
his  people;  there  are  a  dozen  ways  in 
which  he  can  Ije  safe  among  them.  But 
there  is  no  such  chance  for  an  Englishman 
or  a  Belgian  who  has  not  thus  naturalized 
himself.  After  the  talk  of  Li-tsu  being 
murdered  here,  this  house  may  well  be 
the  first  point  of  attack.  Why  not  leave 
the  excellent  Mr.  Sung  in  charge  of  the 
place,  telling  him  to  desert  it  and  hide 
among  the  people  when  the  trouble  comes? 
You  told  me,  sir,  he  was  your  assistant 
in  your  pastoral  work,  that  he  would 
soon  take  Orders.  He  can  do  what  the 
people  ask  in '  spiritual  matters.  P^re 
Gratien  will  have  no  one  to  take  his 
place  in  this  way.  .^nd,  then,  think  of 
your  wife  and  children, — her  despair,  her 
madness,  if  she  is  needlessly  separated  from 
you.  I  know — Captain  Marker  knows — 
that  you  go  reluctantly,  but  it  is  the 
right  thing  to  do." 

"Yes,  yes,  De  Visser  is  right!"  said 
Marker,  eagerly. 

"I  thank  you  both,"  said  Henderson, 
"for  all  your  friendly  interest.  I  shall 
consider  your  reasons,  and  I  shall  not 
stay  unless  I  see  it  is  absolutelj^  my  duty 
to  do  so.  Now  let  us  end  the  debate. 
You,  Monsieur  de  Visser,  had  better  go 
at  once  to  the  French  station  and  see  to 
the  removal  of  Jyebrun.  Captain  Marker, 
if  he  can  stay  here,  will  see  the  party 
start  for  the  creek,  and  then  go  with  me 
and  Miss  Kirby  to  visit  Monsieur  Lebrun 
at  the  hotel." 

So  the  council  ended.    De  Visser  started 
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for  P^re'  Gratien's.  Marker  met  the 
ladies,  and  encouraged  Mrs.  Henderson 
with  optimistic  views  of  the  outlook,  and 
promised  her  a  pleasant  time  on  the 
Tai-shan. 

"  Let  us  call  it  a  little  river  party," 
he  said.  "My  friend  Mac  will  be  pleased 
to  have  the  children  with  him  for  a  while. 
I  am  afraid  he  will  be  loading  up  all  our 
forehold  with  bonbons  and  preserves  for 
them." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  White.  Express. 

BY    NORA    RYEMAN. 

2Tt OTHER  MARY,   through   the  night 

Flies  the  train   men  call   the   White; 

To  thy  feet.  Immaculate, 

Hastes  its  sad,  lorn  human  freight. 

To  the  healing  waters  come 

Blind  and  lame  and  deaf  and  dumb. 

On  it  comes,  through  storm  and  stress,— 

'Tis  the  angels'  White  Express. 

In  the  sunshine,  in  the  rain, 
On  it  speeds,   the   pilgriqis'    train. 
See   the  faces  thin  and   pale! 
Hear  the  faintly   whispered  "Hail"! 
They  are  singing  hymns  to  thee, 
Queen  of  heaven,  earth,  and  sea; 
Asking  thee  to  heal  ^d  bless. 
In  the  angels'   White  Express. 

Bless  it  as  it  goes  along! 
Listen  to  the  prayer,   the  song! 
Little  ones  with  hair  of  gold. 
Weary  ones  with  woe  grown  old, 
Touched  e'en   by  the  hand  of  Death, 
Praise  thee  with   their  falt'ring  breath, 
Trust  all  to  thy  tenderness. 
In   the  angels'   White   Express. 

On  beneath  the  stars  it  flie?. 
Watched  by   those  sweet,  earnest  eyes. 
All   the   ])ilgrinis'    wants   they  see, 
AH   the  woe  and   misery. 
Mary   of   the   Broken   Ilcarl, 
Thou  canst   peace  and   health  impart; 
Thou  dost  onward   watch  it   jiress, — 
Watch   the  angels'   White   Ex])ress. 


Who  beside  the  driver  stands. 
Praying   with   uplifted   hands, 
Save  the  Fisher,  ever  blest, 
Who  the  Christ-Child  once  confest? 
Who  beholds  thee  as  the  Gate 
Of  his  Home,   Immaculate? 
Peter  stands   to  guard  and   bless 
On   the  angels'    White   Express. 

Mary   of  the  Sinless   Heart, 

Paradise  is  where  thou  art. 

Lo,   thy  Spouse,  as  snow-white   Dove, 

Hovers  the   White  Train  above. 

As  it  hastens  to  the  town 

Where   thy   blessings  shower  down. 

Onward,  onward,  see  it  press! 

'Tis  the  angels'    While  Express! 


What  Keeps  them  Out;    or,  Hindrances 
to  Conversion. 


BY    ALFONSUS. 


IV. 


*T  HOPE  T  have  made  plain  how  prejudice 
J[  can  affect  human  reason.  People  so 
affected  can  never  be  converted.  But 
perhaps  you  will  object  that  my  descrip- 
tion can  apply  only  to  a  certain  low  class 
of  Protestants, — rude,  irreligious  and  un- 
educated; and  that  there  is  a  better  class, 
more  civilized  and  educated,  who  would 
never  be  so  carried  away.  There  is  a  better 
class.  And  I  hope  to  discuss  the  hindrances 
to  conversion  in  every  class  before  I  have 
finished;  for  each  has  its  own  mentality, 
so  to  speak,   toward   Catholicity. 

I  repeat  there  is  a  better  class,  somewhat 
higher  in  the  social  scale,  less  fierce  and 
credulous,  who  would  dissociate  them.selves 
from  such  a  rabble.  I5ut  docs  that  mean 
that  they  are  any  less  prejudiced?  Far 
from  it:  it  means  only  that  they  will  not 
take  the  rabble's  way  of  .showing  it.  A 
certain  feeling  of  self-respect,  a  natural 
cautiousness  of  temperament,  a  disinclina- 
tion to  demonstrate  against  any  form  of 
religion,  —  all  this  restrains  them ;  but 
they  are  not  less  ignorant  and  not  less 
hopelessly    Protestant     than     the    others. 
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I  shall  never  forget  the  day  when  the 
streets  of  M.  were  black  with  hundreds 
of  these  "respectable"  people,  hurry- 
ing along,  dressed  in  their  Sunday  best, 
to  listen  to  a  prurient  lecture  about 
priests  and  nuns. 

I  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  no  section 
of  Protestants  more  grossly  ignorant  of 
the  Catholic  Church  than  your  prosperous 
tradesmen  and  middle  classes.  They  are 
agreeable  and  tolerant;  they  will  abstain 
from  riots  and  demonstrations;  and  diplo- 
macy will  keep  them  from  vulgar  slander 
and  mud-throwing;  but,  for  all  that,  they 
are  painfully  ignorant.  And  this  brings 
me  to  the  second  grand  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  conversion — ignorance. 

Some  would  say  that  ignorance  is  the 
cause  of  prejudice,  and  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  this  is  true;  but  it  would  be  far 
more  correct  to  say  that  prejudice  is  the 
cause  of  ignorance.  And  why?  Because 
the  man  who  has  already  prejudged  and 
settled  the  religious  question  in  his  own 
mind  does  not  think  it  worth  examining. 
Rome  is  wrong, —  of  that  much  he  is 
perfectly  sure.  What,  then,  is  the  use  of 
wasting  time  in(5uiring  any  further  into 
it?  He  neither  knows  nor  wants  to  know, 
nor  endeavors  to  learn,  anything  of  any 
real  consequence  about  the  Catholic  Faith. 
That  is  why  he  is  ignorant.  We  have 
seen  how  this  attitude  affects  people's 
reading;  but  it  affects  them  in  many  other 
ways;  in  fact,  renders  practically  useless 
all  the  ordinary  sources  and  channels 
from  which  enlightenment  might  come  to 
them.     Take  one  or  two  examples. 

For  one  thing,  they  have,  for  the  most 
part,  never  travelled  abroad  to  see  Cathol- 
icism for  them.selves  in  the  height  of  its 
power  and  beauty  in  a  Catholic  country. 
They  are,  therefore,  insular  and  narrow 
to  the  last  degree.  I  do  not  mean  anything 
offensive  by  this  expression:  it  is  simply 
a  geographical  term,  to  denote  that  they 
have  passed  all  their  life  in  a  land  called 
Scotland,  cut  off  by  the  sea  from  the 
rest  of  Christianity  and  civilization.  They 
have,  therefore,  no  more   real    knowledge 


of  Catholic  nations  than  of  the  heart  of 
Thibet,  and  know  about  as  much  of  the 
conventual  and  monastic  life,  as  actually 
practised,  as  they  do,  let  us  say,  of 
the  iriterior  anatomy  of  an  antediluvian 
tadpole.  I  am  not  blaming  these  good 
people:  I  am  only  stating  facts  to  explain 
their  ignorance.  They  would  consider  it 
unsafe  to  venture  into  Roman  Catholic 
lands.  I  have  often  marvelled  how  very 
few  of  my  own  non-Catholic  friends  and 
relatives  ever  dreamed  of  visiting  Ireland, 
for  example;  it  is  a  Popish  country, 
priest-ridden,  stagnant  and  uncivilized, 
they  think,  and  not  entirely  safe. 

They  remind  one  of  the  old  wives  in 
some  remote  and  solitary  village,  de- 
scribed in  Mr.  J.  M.  Rarrie's  delightful 
novels,  whose  eyes  never  reached  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  their  own  little  parish; 
who  think  that  there  are  not,  and  can  not 
be,  any  real  Christians  except  themselves; 
that  their  own  particular  religious  "body" 
makes  up  the  ntimber  of  the  elect;  and 
"without,"  as  says  the  Apostle,  "are  dogs 
and  sorcerers  and  murderers  and  idolaters, 
and  whosoever  loveth  and  maketh  a  lie." 
Tell  them  of  the  two  or  three  hundred 
millions  of  other  followers  of  Christ  called 
Catholics,  and  they  will  stare  open- 
mouthed.  Describe  the  appearance  of 
the  streets  and  the  churches  at  the 
hours  of  Mass  till  midday,  in  cities  like 
Dublin  or  Montreal  or  Florence  or  Vienna 
or  Seville,  and  they  will  hardly  believe 
you.  They  can  not  imagine  a  city  as 
Catholic  as  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  is 
Protestant.  They  identify  the  Catholic 
Church  exclusively  with  the  poor,  ill- 
faring  Irish  in  Scotland  of  whom  they  hear 
such  terrible  reports. 

"  But  many  people  go  touring  abroad 
nowadays,"  you  object.  They  do,  but 
why?  And  what  do  they  .see?  And  what 
do  they  learn?  Some  go,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  real  truth  about 
religion,  but  simply  to  confirm  their 
previous  convictions:  they  go  expecting 
and  wishing  to  .see  the  superstition  and 
degradation  of  Rome;    and  of  course  they 
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see  it.  "  What  the  mind  thinks,  the  eye 
brings."  There  are  many  travellers  of 
that  class.  I  used  to  meet  them  often  in 
Rome  and  elsewhere.  Others,  again,  will 
follow  the  beaten  track  of  tourists  who 
see  nothing  of  real  Catholic  life.  They 
stop  in  English-speaking  hotels;  employ 
English-speaking  guides,  who  tell  them 
Awhat  tbey  jihitik  will  please  them ;  consort 
with  other  tourists,  and  so  pass  through 
and  out  of  the  country  as  ignorant  as 
they  entered  it, — aliens  and  foreigners, 
without  knowing  the  language,  the  mind,  ■ 
the  religion,  or  the  customs  of  the  jieople. 

They  are  like  a'  party  of  sight-seers 
being  conducted  through  a  huge  steel- 
work or  a  factory:  they  see  the  surface 
of  things,  and  wonder  and  admire,  but 
they  understand  nothing.  Of  the  proper 
Catholic  life  of  faith  and  devotion,  as 
shown,  for  instance,  in  the  crowds  at  early 
Mass  and  Communion,  they  are  totally 
ignorant;  for  they  have  not  j'et  break- 
fasted. In  any  case,  what  they  do  see 
of  Catholicity  is  seen  with  the  eyes  of  a 
tourist,  curious  and  amused  and  amazed; 
sometimes  edified,  at  other  times  scan- 
dalized; but  moved  to  doubt  and  inquire 
very,   very  seldom. 

Thus,  I  repeat,  your  average  Protestant 
either  does  not  visit  Catholic  countries,  or, 
if  he  does,  learns  nothing  to  lessen  his 
prejudice;  and  as  often  as  not,  it  must 
be  remembered,  the  religion  of  a  country 
is  precisely  the  feature  which  does  not 
interest  him  in  the  least.  And  hence,  in 
his  insularity,  he  continues  to  have  the 
most  erroneous  ideas  of  the  religious 
movement  known  as  the  "Reformation," 
attributing  to  it  an  entirely  fictitious  and 
exaggerated  importance;  and  forgetting 
that,  whilst  it  made  a  great  change 
admittedly  in  that  little  corner  of  the 
earth  whose  existence  is  so  dear  to  him, 
called  Scotland,  yet  elsewhere  throughout 
the  vast  regions  of  Catholicism  it  was 
only  like  a  rip])le  on  the  surface  of  the 
ocean;  and  that  what  Rome  lost  then 
she  has  since  recovered  a  hundredfold 
by    fresh    conquests    in    other   lands.     He 


judges  every  other  country,  therefore,  by 
his  own.  Now,  this  is  natural  enough, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  inevitable;  but 
what  I  am  pointing  out  is  that  it  is  a 
fatal  obstacle  to  conversion. 

Again,  these  people  will  learn  nothing 
of  the  Faith,  because  they  will  not  go  to 
Catholic  churches  and  see  and  hear  and 
understand  for  them.selves.  They  will — 
some  of  them — attend  Midnight  Mass  at 
Christmas,  to  watch  the  "performance," 
in  much  the  same  way  as  they  would 
watch  a  play  at  the  theatre;  but  of  course 
they  are  none  the  wiser  after  it.  They 
hear  no  instruction  from  a  priest  about 
tlie  doctrines  of  the  Church;  perhaps 
they  never  spoke  to  a  priest  in  their  life. 
Or  they  may  know  one  and  say  to  him, 
as  a  Protestant  friend  once  said  to  me: 
"Yes,  I  know  you  and  could  trust  you 
and  go  to  confession  to  you,  but  what 
of  other  priests?"  Here  you  see  that  a 
personal  acquaintance,  and  even  intimacy, 
is  not  strong  enough  to  dissolve  the 
prejudice  which  makes  them  think  so 
many  dark   thoughts  about   us. 

Everyone  must  admit  that  what  T  am 
saying  is  true;  for  is  it  not  the  case 
that  in  hundreds  of  places  Protestants  are 
living  side  by  side  with  Catholics,  and 
meet  them  every  day,  and  deal  with  them 
in  all  the  concerns  of  life,  and  sec  nothing 
strange  about  them,  and,  nevertheless, 
still  harbor  the  most  dreadful  suspicions, 
and  drink  in  and  believe  the  foulest 
stories  about  them  and  their  relations 
with  their  priests?  They  can  prove  nothing 
wrong;  they  have  seen  nothing  wrong; 
all  the  evidence,  in  fact,  points  the  other 
way;  but  it  is  of  no  avaiL  Rome  is  bad, 
must  be  bad.  "  If  these  things  are  not 
true  of  you,  they  are  true  of  other  Cath- 
olics." So  they  will  justify  themselves, 
and  prejudice  again  wins  the  day. 

Thus,  then,  they  arc  ignorant  of  Catho- 
licity for  the  reason  that  they  have  no 
wish,  and  will  take  no  pains,  to  learn; 
and  the  extent  of  their  ignorance,  would 
be  simply  incredible  did  we  not  know  it 
to  be  a  fact.    They  think  and  they  say 
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the  mosL  funny  as  well  as  the  most  fun! 
things  about  us,  with  a  childlike  innocence 
that  disarms  your  wrath.  Had  they  dwelt 
in  the  heart  of  the  ]*)esert  of  Sahara 
they  could  scarcely  have  known  less.  I 
always  think  it  a  most  wonderful  thing 
how  perfectly  ignorant  one  set  of  people 
can  be  of  another  set  of  people,  though 
they  live  beside  them  day  in  and  day 
out.  "They  won't  eat  meat  on  Friday, 
and  won't  go  to  any  church  except  their 
own,  and  must  believe  whatever  the 
Pope  tells  them,"  is  about  the  most  that 
many  Protestants  would  risk,  if  asked 
to  state  what  they  really  knew  of  a 
Catholic's  creed. 

Lucky,  indeed,  would  it  be  for  us  if 
all  their  other  statements  were  equally 
correct.  "Well,  Mr.  G.,"  said  a  farmer  to 
me  when  I  was  resigning  my  parish  to 
become  a  Catholic,  "  I  siippose  you  are 
doing  what  your  conscience  tells  you  is 
right ;  but  there's  one  thing  I  never  can 
understand  about  the  Catholics:  how  they 
can  pay  the  priest  to  get  their  sins  for- 
given." He  was  the  largest  farmer  in  the 
district,  and  a  most  exemplary  Christian; 
and  we  both  shed  tears  (I  do  not  blush  to 
confess)  at  parting;  yet  he  believed  this 
quite  sincerely,  and  doubtless  continued 
to  believe  it  after  I  had  explained  to  him 
that  it  was  a  lie. 

Another  old  parishioner  of  mine,  a 
hotel-keeper's  wife,  also  gave  expression  to 
a  very  common  notion  that  Protestants 
have.  Pope  Leo  XI H.  was  reported  to 
be  dying,  and  to  have  received  the  last 
Sacraments.  I  remarked  to  Mrs.  M.  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  anointed.  "Ay, 
well,  he  can  not  get  better  now!"  said 
she. — "Why  not?"  I  asked. — "Well,  you 
know,  after  they  have  anointcfl  them, 
the  priests  seal  them  up  and  they  get 
no  more  to  eat."  I  said  I  thought  that 
would  be  a  ridiculous  thing  to  do — to 
prevent  their  getting  better  after  they 
had  ancinted  them  to  make  them  better, 
if  God  willed.  (I  knew  enough  about 
Extreme  Unction  then  to  venture  this 
much,)    She  had  iieyer  thought  of  it  like 


that  before;  hut  she  had  always  heard 
(and  you  may  be  sure  she  would  persist 
in  holding)  that  the  CathoHcs  were  not 
allowed  to  get  better  after  being  anointed. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  used  to  have  that 
kind   of  idea  myself. 

Again,  they  will  declare  that  priests 
preach  in  Latin  (I  wish  /  could),  and  that 
we  believe  the  Pope  can  not  commit  sin. 
I  once  delivered  a  discourse  to  a  whole 
carriageful  of  people  in  a  railway  train, 
in  answer  to  one  occupant  who  asked 
how  it  was  that  Catholics  adored  images. 
"Do  you  use  wine  and  bread  at  Mass?" 
lately  asked  an  aged  minister  (my  own 
father), with  the  most  engaging  simplicity. 

A  copy  of  "Zion's  Watch  Tower"  was 
sent  me  the  other  day  by  one  of  the 
numerous  kind  friends  who  show  their 
anxiety  for  my  salvation  by  firing  such 
publications  at  me  from  time  to  time. 
It  professes  to  "  stand  free  from  all  parties, 
sects,  and  creeds  of  men";  and  then, 
discussing  "which  is  the  true  Gospel?" 
evinces  its  profound  grasp  of  the  "  Roman 
Catholic  Faith  or  Gospel"  by  stating  it 
thus:  "According  to  all  the  great  theo- 
logians of  Papacy  [sic],  according  to  all 
the  Papal  Bulls,  all  Protestants,  all  re- 
jecters of  Papacy's  [sic]  teachings,  will 
suffer  endless  torments.  This  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  Gospel  fairly  presented  [!] 
as  wc  understand  it."  These  last  four 
words  are  the  most  important  for  us — 
and  for  the  writer.  The  man  professes 
to  understand  the  Catholic  doctrine,  but 
his  words  show  that  he  does  not  know 
even  its  A,  B,  C. 

Now,  one  could  go  on  indefinitely 
multiplying  examples  of  this  kind  of  thing, 
but  it  is  (]uite  unnecessary:  my  readers 
are  only  too  well  aware  of  it.  Assuredly, 
if  we  were  as  immoral  and  as  irrational 
as  our  critics  suppose  us  to  be,  then  we 
should  be  worthy  only  to  be  loathed, 
condemned,  and  hated;  then  we  should 
cease  to  be  surprised  that  people  who 
honestly  believe  us  to  be  so  bad  should 
treat  us  somewhat  severely  —  indeed,  I 
should  say  they  would  be  morally  bound 
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to  do  so.  Biit  ihey  know  no  better;  they 
are  in  ignoruncc,  which  no  reading  or 
inquiry  or  travel  or  study  or  personal 
acquaintance  with  people  and  things  Cath- 
olic, has  ever  done  anything  to  diminish 
or  remove.  And,  therefore,  you  can  not 
blame  them.  From  their  childhood  they 
have  been  reared  with  a  "holy  horror"  of 
Rome.  They  have  derived  from  it  their 
books  of  religion,  catechisms,  text-books, 
histories,  books  of  travel,  tracts,  vSunday 
magazines,  and  dictionaries.  They  have 
been  taught-  it  by  all  those  who  ever 
taught  them  anything, —  ministers,  mis- 
sionaries, parents,  teachers,  Bible  men  and 
Bible  women.  And  they  liked  to  believe 
it;  they  were  well  disposed  for  it;  it 
was  congenial  and  pleasant  information 
for  them.  How,  then,  could  they  possibly 
have  believed  anything  else?  I  submit 
it  would  have  been  a  miracle  if  they  had 
not    believed   it. 

True,  they  could  not  point  to  a  single 
case  in  Great  Britain  where  those  supposed 
enormities  do  exist.  Take  the  nuns,  for 
example,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the 
wickedest  of  women.  They  see  them 
constantly  going  about,  and  can  find  no 
fault  in  them.  They  may,  and  some  of 
them  do,  even  visit  their  houses  and 
convents  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  and 
elsewhere,  and  see  nothing  but  the  most 
perfect  order  and  discipline,  self-sacrificing 
charity  and  devotion,  spotless  cleanliness, 
and  a  spirit  of  thorough  contentment 
and  cheerfulness,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
prayer  and  piety, — all  of  which  softens 
the  most  prejudiced  and  hardened  hearts. 
But  they  say  to  themselves:  "This  is  in 
England  and  Scotland :  Catholics  must  be 
on  their  best  behavior  here.  Of  cour.se 
things  are  dilTprent  abroad."  And  conse- 
quently, never  having  been  abroad,  they 
can  only  trust  to  the  information  that 
reaches  them  through  the  Protestant  press, 
through  their  own  ecclesiastical  guides, 
and  through  the  hired  lecturers  against 
Rome, — and  we  know  of  what  shade  that 
information   is. 

(  To  b«   continyed,  1 


One  who  Conquered  Himself. 

A    TRUE    STORY    OI'-  THE    REKiN    OF    LOUIS    XIV. 

TN  one  of  the  largest  and  most  aristo- 
-^  cratic-looking  houses  of  the  town  of 
Calais,  a  few  friends  were  assembled 
round  the  dinner  table  in  the  month  of 
September  of  the  year  1709.  Madame  de 
Saint-Lo,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  was 
doing  the  honors  with  the  liveliness  of 
manner  and  agreeable  flow  of  conversa- 
tion peculiar  to  the  French  nation.  Her 
guests  were  for  the  most  part  military 
men,  belonging  to  the  garrison  of  Calais. 
Some  of  them  had  been  friends  of  her  late 
husband,  a  brave  young  oflicer,  who  had 
died  a  few  years  before  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  Many 
striking  anecdotes  were  related  that  day 
of  the  campaigns  in  which  these  gentle- 
men had  been  engaged. 

The  expressive  and  keenly  intelligent 
face  of  the  young  hostess  evinced  the  deep 
interest  .she  took  in  these  warlike  reminis- 
cences. Her  eyes  alternately  flashed  with 
fire  or  melted  into  tenderness  as  the  terrible 
and  touching  scenes  to  which  war  gives 
rise  were  described  by  men  who  had 
fought  by  the  side  of  the  husband  whom 
she  had  mourned  with  the  brave  sorrow 
of  a  soldier's  wife. 

She  had  been  brought  up  in  the  love  of 
military  glory;  every  pulsation  of  her 
heart,  every  fibre  in  her  frame,  responded 
to  the  theme.  Her  father  and  her  brothers, 
as  well  as  her  husband,  had  been  in  the 
army;  and  her  uncle,  the  gallant  Count 
de  P.,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
officers  in  Marechal  de  Villars'  regiment. 
She  had  sat  on  his  knees  in  childhood 
and  listened  for  hours  to  his  stories  of 
Bayard  and  Duguesclin;  and  slie  was 
always  promising  her  little  son  that, 
when  peace  was  made,  and  his  granduncle 
returned  to  Calais,  he,  too,  should  hear 
the  same  tale  from  his  lips,  and  learn 
what  a  French  soldier  can  do  and  dar«i 
for  his  king  and  his'^coutitry.. 
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"There  is  a  knock  at  the  door,  mother!" 
whispered  the  child,  who  was  sitting  next 
her  at  table. 

She  did  not  heed  him;  for  at  that 
moment  one  of  the  elderly  officers  by 
her  side  was  giving  an  animated  descrip- 
tion of  an  engagement  in  which  he  had 
taken  part  under  the  walls  of  Namur. 
In  a  moment,  however,  a  servant  came 
in   and   said  -to   her  in   a  low  voice: 

"  Madame,  will  you  be  good  enough  to 
come  for  an   instant  into  the  parlor?" 

She  looked  up  with  some  astonishment, 
and  saw  by  his  face  that  it  was  for  a 
matter  of  importance  he  had  thus  sum- 
moned her;  and,  making  a  hasty  apology 
to  her  guests,  she  rose  and  went  into  the 
drawing-room.  The  candles  had  not  yet 
been  brought  in,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  light  of  the  blazing  logs  in  the  fire- 
place that  she  saw  a  man  sitting  on  one 
of  the  couches,  with  his  face  buried  in 
his  hands.  She  turned  to  the  servant 
who  had  opened  the  door  for  her  and 
said: 

"Who  is  it?" 

But  before  he  had  time  to  answer  the 
stranger  raised  his  head. 

"Good  heavens!"  she  exclaimed.  "Is  it 
possible?    Can  it  be  you,  dearest  uncle?" 

She  came  nearer,  and  the  person  she 
addressed  stood  up;  but  when  she  wished 
to  throw  herself  into  his  arms,  he  folded 
them  across  his  breast,  and  said  in  a 
low  and  feeble  voice : 

"Yes,  I  am  that  uncle  you  loved  and 
have  not  seen  for  so  many  years.  I  am 
the  man  who  forty  years  ago  was  an 
ensign  in  one  of  the  first  regiments  of 
France,  and,  after  many  glorious  exploits 
and  arduous  labors,  reached  the  rank 
of  colonel  in  that  regiment;  who  was 
esteemed  by  his  comrades  and  honored 
with  the  confidence  of  his  generals.  I 
am  that  man." 

There  was  something  so  cold,  so  un- 
natural in  the  manner  of  speaking,  some- 
thing so  livid  in  the  face  and  so  haggard 
in  the  expression  of  the  Count,  that 
his   niece    felt    unable    to    utter    a    word, 


but  kept  gazing  upon  him  with  a  silent, 
breathless  anxiety. 

"I  have  come,"  he  said  at  last,  "to 
ask  you  for  a  bed  in  your  house  to-night; 
and  above  all  things  I  entreat  that  you 
will  not  let  any  one  know  of  my  arrival." 

"But,  for  God's  sake,"  cried  Madame 
de  Saint-Lo,  in  a  painful  state  of  agita- 
tion, "what  has  happened  to  you,  my 
dear  uncle?  Why  do  you  look  so  strangely 
at  me?    Are  you  ill?" 

"I  am  very  tired." 

These  words,  simple  as  they  were,  had 
been  uttered  in  a  manner  which  deeply 
aifected  Madame  de  Saint-Lo.  She  burst 
into  tears. 

"  Try  to  be  calm,  Eugenie.  I  can  not  talk 
to  you  now,"  said  M.'de,  P.  "To-morrow 
you  shall  know  all.  In  the  meantime  let 
your  servants  show  me  to  a  room  in  some 
obscure^  corner  of  your  house,  and  do  you 
return  to  your  guests." 

Madame  de  Saint-Lo  felt  constrained 
to  obey  him;  and,  with  the  control  over 
her  own  feelings  which  she  derived  from 
her  natural  strength  of  character,  and 
the  instinctive  consciousness  that  some- 
thing of  more  than  common  importance 
was  at  stake  on  this  occasion,  she  dis- 
guised her  emotion  and  behaved  during 
the  rest  of  the  evening  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  to  agitate  and  disturb  her.  It 
was  an  inexpressible  relief  to  her  when 
all  the  guests  took  their  departure  and 
she  could  withdraw  to  her  own  room. 
She  felt  the  need  of  collecting  her  be- 
wildered thoughts  and  going  over  again 
in  her  own  mind  the  details  of  that  brief 
and  painful  interview.  But  it  was  in  vain 
that  she  tried  to  form  some  conjecture 
as  to  the  cause  of  her  uncle's  strange 
v/ords  and  manner;  and  when  she  fell 
asleep  her  rest  was  disturbed  by  continued 
dreams,  in  which  she  still  beheld  his 
dejected  and  haggard  face. 

The  next  morning  she  awoke  early; 
and,  on  being  told  that  M.  de  P.  had 
been  up  some  time,  she  hastened  to  the 
drawing-room  and  sent  to  beg  that  he 
would   come  to  speak  tP  her.     When  he 
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came  into  the  room,  she  thought  he 
looked  just  as  pale  and  ill  as  on  the 
preoedinjj  day;  but  the  expression  on 
his  face  was  less  rigid,  and  his  manner 
more  natural,  though  still  cold  and  formal. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  endure  any  longer 
this  suspense,  and  clasping  her  hands 
together,  she  said ; 

"My  dear  uncle,  for  God's  sake  tell 
me  at  once  what  has  brought  you  here 
and  why  your  corning  is  to  be  kept  a 
secret  1" 

"  Eugenie,  I  will  tell  you  the  truth, 
though  it  will  make  you  despise  and 
perhaps  hate  me.  But  henceforth  it  is 
not  for  such  a  one  as  I  to  shrink  from 
shame;  the  days  are  gone  by  for  that. 
I  must  steel  myself  to  bear  it." 

"Shame!"  said  Madame  de  Saint-L,o, 
with  an  incredulous  but  nervous  smile. 

"Do  not  smile,"  said  M.  de  P.,  covering 
his  eyes  with  his  hands:  "but  listen  to 
me  as  calmly  as  you  can.  What  I  said 
just  now  is  true.  I  have  belied  the  whole 
of  my  past  life.  I  have  become  that  thing 
which  for  more  than  forty  years  I 
looked  upon  with  unutterable  scorn, — I 
have   proved   myself  a  coward." 

"This  is  painful  jesting!"  exclaimed 
Madame  de  Saint-Lo,  with  heightened 
color  and  in  an    agitated    tone. 

"It  is  no  jest,"  he  replied.  "Eugenie, 
I  was  born  in  this  old  city,  which  our 
ancestors  have  so  many  times  valiantly 
defended.  I  belong  to  a  family  whose 
honor  has  never  known  a  stain.  I  have 
gone  through  ten  canii)aigns,  and  fought 
thirteen  battles.  I  led  the  forlorn  hope  at 
Lille,  was  wounded  at  Steinkirk,  and  left 
for  dead  at  Ramillies.  For  forty  years  I 
have  never  known  what  fear  was.  O  my 
God,  1  called  that  courage!  I  treated  with 
withering  contempt  the  least  sign  of 
weakness  in  others.  Heaven  forgive  me! 
They  are  now  avenged. 

"Three  days  ago  I  received  orders  to 
defend  with  a  hundred  men  an  important 
post  near  the  village  of  Malplaquet,  Never 
had  the  sight  of  danger  caused  my  heart 
to  beat  faster;  never  had  I  felt  the  slightest. 


emotion  on  the  field  of  battle;  but  that 
day  for  the  first  time  the  strange,  dreadful 
faintness  which  men  call  fear  came  upon 
me.  It  was  new.  It  took  me  by  surprise. 
God  only  knows  if  at  that  moment  I 
was  mad  or  only  bewildered.  It  matters 
not..  I  fled.  The  old  soldier,  with  the 
Croix  de  St.  Louis  on  his  breast  and  the 
marks  of  glorious  wounds  on  his  forehead, 
turned  his  back  on  the  enelny,  deserted 
his  post,  lied  like  a  dastard  from  the 
field ;  and  did  not  recover  his  senses  until 
three  hours  afterward,  when  he  stood 
alone,  far  from  his  comrades,  far  from  his 
post,  forever  removed  from  the  past, 
alone,  with  a  blight  on  his  soul  and  a 
stain  on  his  name.  Yes,  you  may  weep, 
poor  child!  But  tears  can  never  wipe 
away  that  blot." 

"O  God!"  cried  Madame  de  Saint-Lo, 
wringing  her  hands.  "  What  can  have 
brought  this  dreadful  trial  upon  you, 
my  poor  uncle?" 

The  old  man  took  his  hand  otT  his  eyes, 
and,  looking  steadfastly  at  her,  said,  in 
a  voice  so  low  that  she  could  scarcely 
catch  the  sound,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
seemed  to  thrill  through  her  soul: 

"  Pride!" 

"Who  would  ever  have  thought  it?"  she 
ejaculated,  almost  suffocated  by  her  sobs. 

"  Not  you,"  he  said  in  the  same  way, — 
"not  men:  God  only.  And  now  let  me 
finish  what  I  had  to  sa5^  I  came  here 
last  night  with  the  intention  of  asking  /ou 
to  give  me  one  night's  lodging,  and  then 
to  assist  me  in  going  over  to  England 
where,  under  a  feigned  name,  I  could 
hide  my  shame  and  live  in  ob:scurity. 
But  duting  the  calm  hours  of  the  night 
a  change  came  over  me.  Why  should  I 
shrink  from  the  penalty  due  to  my  crime? 
How  can  I  expiate  the  offence  I  have 
conmiitted  save  by  surrendering  myself 
to  be  tried  as  a  deserter?  I  have  sent  a 
letter  this  morning  to  the  Marechal  de 
Villars,  infoni:ing  him  that  I  await  the 
appointment  of  a  court-martial,  and  1 
will  appear  before  it  whenever  he  send§ 
nie  orders  to  that  effect," 
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"You  have  not  yet  dispatched  that 
letter!"  cried  Madame  de  Saint-Lo,  greatly 
agitated.  "For  heaven's  sake  revert  to 
your  first  intention,  and  go  over  to 
England." 

A  flush  passed  over  the  bronzed  face 
of  the  old  soldier. 

"Eugenie,"  he  said,  "do  not  make  me 
feel  my  crime  too  deeply.  Do  not  give 
me  reason' to  think  that  my  ba.seness  has 
lowered  in  your  mind  the  standard  of 
duty  and  of  honor.  Do  you  not  see  that 
the  only  way,  not  to  efface  (for  that  can 
never  be),  but  in  some  measure  to  expiate 
my  guilt  is  to  abide  my  sentence  and 
suffer  death  at  the  hands  of  my  brave 
comrades?  Do  not  weep  so  bitterly,  my 
dear  child!  Last  night  you  would  have 
done  well  to  weep  over  the  degraded  being 
before  you;  but  since  that  letter  has  gone 
I  feel  better  able  to  look  you  in  the  face, 
and  the  weight  on  my  breast  is  somewhat 
lightened;  though  it  will  be  removed  only 
when  I  stand  in  front  of  the  guns  on  the 
day  of  my  execution.  Then  and  there 
I  shall  breathe  freely  for  the  first  time 
since  the  hour  in  which  I  disgraced  myself 
and  my  family.  Tell  nie,  my  child,  that 
you  feel  this  as  I  do." 

Madame  de  Saint-Lo  threw  her  arms 
around  her   uncle's  neck  and   murmured: 

"I  do  feel  it;    but  it  breaks  my  heart." 

"God  bless  you  fdr  those  kind  words, 
my  child!  And  now  you  will  help  me  to 
prepare  for  death.  I  have  not  had  much 
time  of  late  to  attend  to  my  religious 
duties;  but  you  will  lend  me  a  prayer- 
book,  and  the  old  cure  of  St.  Jacques — is 
he  yet  alive? — will  come  to  see  me  if  you 
ask  him.  I  did  not  hope  to  enjoy  so 
much  peace  again  on  earth  as  I  do  now." 

During  the  next  few  days  Madame 
de  Saint-Lo's  friends  were  struck  with 
her  altered  appearance.  She  made  great 
efforts  to  appear  cheerful  when  in  com- 
pany, but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  some 
mysterious  sorrow  was  oppressing  her. 
She  turned  pale  if  the  door  bell  rang, 
and  trembled  like  a  leaf  when  the  letters 
\vere  brought  in.    At  last  there  came  one 


directed  to  her  uncle,  on  the  outside  of 
which  was  the  name  of  Marechal  de  Villars. 
She  knelt  down  a  moment  to  say  a  short 
prayer,  and  then  carried  it  u])  to  the 
room  which  M,  de  P.  had  never  left  since 
the  day  of  his  arrival. 

"Ah,  it  has  come'"  he  said,  as  he  saw 
her  enter  with  the  missive  in  her  hand. 
He  read  it  slowly  through;  and  then,  lift- 
ing up  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  he  said :  "  My 
God,  not  my  will  but  Thine  be  done!"  He 
held  out  the  letter  to  his  niece.  It  ran  as 
follows : 

"Du   QUURNAY,  Sept.  26,   1709. 

"It  is,  no  doubt,  at  once  afflicting  and 
humbling  to  human  nature  that  a  man 
who  for  forty  years  never  failed  in  courage 
should  so  suddenly  have  proved  untrue 
to  himself  and  unfaithful  to  the  most 
sacred  of  duties.  But  it  is  also  consoling 
to  see  that  man,  the  very  moment  after 
his  deplorable  fall,  offer  to  atone  for 
it  by  the  only  means  in  his  power  — 
the  voluntary  surrender  of  his  life  in 
expiation  of  his  fault  and  reparation  of 
the  sad  example  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
give.  These  are  my  own  feelings,  my 
poor  friend;  they  are  also  those  of  our 
brave  officers.  Wc  can  not  palliate  your 
offence,  or  absolve  you  from  the  disgrace 
attached  to  so  flagrant  a  violation  of 
duty.  But  we  pity  you  with  all  our 
hearts,  and  decline  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
one  who  offers  to  make  every  reparation 
in  his  favor  for  an  act  which  is  sufficiently 
atoned  for  by  his  own  bitter  remorse. 

"Accept,  therefore,  my  kind  wishes  and 
those  of  all  your  old  friends.  May  Heaven 
and  the  lapse  of  time  assuage  your  sprrow 
for  a  misfortune  which  has  been  almost 
as  great  to  us  as  it  has  been  to  you! 
"The  M.\r6chal  de  Viu,ars." 

"  Eugenie,"  said  M.  de  P.,  when  she 
had  finished  reading  this  letter,  "give 
me  that  box  which  is  standing  near  you 
and  some  writing  paper." 

She  opened  the  box  and  took  «ut  cf 
it  his  Croix  de  St.  Louis,  and  gazed  upon 
it  till  the  strong  tide  of  human  passion 
and  grief  could  no  longer   he  repressed, 
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For  an  instant  he  struggled  with  it,  and 
then  the  pent-up  anguish  of  a  broken 
heart  burst  its  bounds  and  found  vent 
in  a  flood  of  burning  tears. 

Madame  de  Saint-Lo  threw  herself  into 
his  arms,  and  for  a  long  time  both  wept 
together  in  silence. 

"  Put  it  up,"  he  said.  "  Fold  it  in  paper. 
And  now  help  me  to  unbuckle  my 
sword.  Your  little  hands  used  to  play 
with  its  hilt  in  former  days:  they  can 
render  me  this  service  now.  There,  let  me 
look  at  it  once  more!  Let  me  hold  it  one 
moment  in  my  hand,  as  I  was  wont  to 
do  before  my  fall.  Take  it  away  now. 
Send  it,  with  my  cross,  to  M.  de  Villars, 
and  tell  him  that  I  accept  the  permission 
to  live  as  the  severe  but  just  punish- 
ment of  mj'  crime." 

From  that  day  forward  M.  de  V.  con- 
sidered his  pardon  as  his  sentence.  He 
condemned  himself  to  a  long,  patient 
martyrdom  of  incessant  humiliation.  He 
continued  to  live  in  that  old  town  of 
Calais,  where  he  had  been  born,  which 
was  the  scene  of  so  many  glorious  asso- 
ciations, and  where  a  numerous  garrison 
was  already  stationed.  He  shrank  not 
from  the  eyes  of  men;  for  the  scornful 
glance,  the  jeer  and  the  pitying  smile 
were  part  of  his  sentence,  part  of  his 
expiation.  He  walked  on  the  rampart 
where  the  soldiers  were  lounging  about, 
and  passed  before  the  barracks  where 
the  officers  were  standing,  with  his  uniform 
on,  but  no  sword  at  his  side  and  no  cross 
on  his  breast.  He  went  to  the  parish 
church,  and  sat  on  the  poor  bench  with 
the  women  and  the  children.  When  the 
Military  Mass  was  said,  and  the  soldiers  at 
the  moment  of  the  Elevation  presented 
arms,  his  gray  head  was  bowed  low. 

Madame  de  Saint-Lo  clung  to  the 
solitary  old  man  like  Ruth  to  Naomi. 
In  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  she  joined 
him  in  his  walks  and  knelt  beside  him  in 
church.  She  placed  her  child  on  his 
knee,  and  taught  him  to  love  and  honor 
his   aged   kinsman. 

One    day    the    boy    pointed    with    his 


little  finger  to  the  part  of  his  coat  where 
the  cross  should   have   been,   and   said: 

"Why  is  there  no  cross  there?"  And 
as  if  that  idea  had  suggested  another, 
"And  why  is  there  no  sword  here?"  he 
added,  touching  his  uncle's  belt. 

There  was  a  momentary  struggle  in  the 
Count's  heart,  and  a  dark  shade  passed 
over  his  face;  but  he  had  made  a  vow 
never  to  shrink  from  shame  and  to  drink 
to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  humiliation.  He 
had  braved  the  scorn  of  men:  he  would 
■not  falter  now  before  a  child's  innocent 
gaze. 

"My  boy,"  he  said,  "once  I  was  proud, 
and  I  trusted  in  my  own  strength  and 
courage.  Then  there  came  a  day  when 
God  took  them  both  from  me;  and  in 
that  day  I  ran  away  from  the  field  of 
battle,  and  became  a  wretched  coward, 
who  can  never  again  carry  a  sword  nor 
wear  the  cross  of  a  brave  soldier." 

The  child  looked  up  into  the  old  man's 
face  and  his  cheeks  glowed  like  fire. 

"Cowards  do  not  speak  the  truth,"  he 
said.  "  It  is  brave  of  you  to  sa)'  you 
ran  away." 

As  time  went  on,  the  looks  which  were 

bent    on    the    aged    soldier    ceased    to    be 

.scornful;    the  words  which  were  whispered 

in  his  hearing  as  he  passed  along  the  streets 

on  his  way  to  the  church  were  words  of 

kindness.      Compassipn     first,     and     then 

reverence,  sprang  up  in  the  hearts  of  men 

for  one  who  had  so  bravely  and  so  meekly 

borne  the  anguish  of  shame.    The  courage 

of  that  long  and  humble  expiation  began 

to  be  appreciated.    In  the  streets  and  on 

the   ramparts   of   Calais,    stripped    of   his 

cross   and    of   his   sword,    he    was   in   the 

eyes  of  God,  and  at  last  in  those  of  men 

also,   a   greater  hero   than   the   soldier   cf 

Blenheim  and  of  Ramillies,  than  the  leader 

of    a    forlorn    hope    on    the    battlements 

of  Lille. 

><♦>-* 

Our  repentance  is  [often]  not  so  much 
regret  for  the  ill  we  have  done  as  fear 
of  the  ill  that  may  happen  to  us  in  con- 
sequence..— Rochefoucauld. 
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An  Alleged  Apparition  of  Our  Lady  in 
France. 

'npHE  following  account  of  the  canonical 
-*-  investigation  ordered  by  the  liishop 
of  Valence,  and  having  to  do  with  an 
alleged  apparition  of  the  Blessed  \'irgin 
to  the  wife  of  a  French  peasant,  is  trans- 
lated from  the  Ideal.  It  is  the  ofllcial 
report  of  the  clerical  committee  charged 
with  the  investigation.  While  the  account 
presents  no  very  extraordinary'  features, 
beyond  the  fact  of  the  apparition  itself; 
and  details  no  striking  miracles  wrought 
in  corroboration  of  the  main  occurrences 
mentioned  (though"- Marie  Eymard's  im- 
perviousness  to  a  downpour  of  rain  will 
perhaps  be  thought  striking  enough),  we 
present  it  in  its  entirety,  as  being  of 
interest  to  all  clients  of  Our  Lady. 

On  January  lo,  191 1,  the  archpriest  of 
Chapelle-en-Vercors,  delegated  by  his  Lordship 
the  Bishop  of  Valence,  proceeded  to  Saint-Martin 
to  institute  an  official  inquiry  into  the  appari- 
tions seen  in  the  preceding  September.  He  was 
accompanied  by  the  parish  priests  of  Saint-Agnan 
and  Saint-Jul'en.  About  ten  o'clock  the  four 
witnesses  arrived  and  were  examined  separately. 

On  Sunday,  September  18,  1910,  Marie 
C^lie  Blanche  Callet  (wife  of  Eugfene  Eymard,) 
born  at  Rencurel  (Istre)  in  1881,  married  for 
■eight  years,  living  at  Tourtres,  a  hamlet  of 
Saint-Martin-en-Vercors,  and  mother  of  three 
•children — two  daughters  and  a  son,  the  eldest 
being  seven  years  old, — went  out  to  the  field 
about  half-past  ten  o'clock  to  work  at  the  hay. 
Having  been  unable  to  attend  Mass  that  day, 
:she  recited  her  Beads  as  she  went  along.  Hardly 
had  she  finished  the  first  decade,  when,  only  a 
few  yards  from  her  house,  she  heard  above  her, 
at  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  feet,  a 
groan  as  of  a  child, — a  single  groan.  The  weather 
was  fine  and  the  atmosphere  calm. 

As  there  was  a  wood  on  the  adjacent  hillside, 
she  supposed  that  some  child  gathering  nuts 
had  hurt  itself,  and  proceeded  up  the  hill. 
Fif^y  .or  sixty  yards  farther  up  she  saw  "a 
beautiful  lady"  standing,  and  all  in  tears.  Marie 
Eymard,  still  saying  her  Beads,  approached  the 
stranger.  Her  first  thought  was  that  the  lady 
was  a  tourist;  but,  once  she  put  a  question  to 
her,   she  saw  her  mistake. 

"Madame,  you  are  fatigued,  are  you  not?" 

"No,"  replied  the  apparition.  Then,  with 
arms   thrown   wide   apart:      'How   long   have   I 


been  asking  for  Sunday  repose,  and  'tis  not  yet 
granted!  The  potatoes  are  spoiling;  and  worse 
will  come  if  there  is  not  a  change.  Make 
the  little  children  pray."  And  the  apparition 
disappeared. 

Marie  had  heard  the  voice  very  distinctly: 
its  tone  was  singularly  clear.  The  lady  had 
lowered  her  eyes  and  wept  much.  Her  costume 
was  a  long,  one-piece  robe,  white  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  blue;  it  completely  hid  her  feet.  She 
V, ore  a  wide,  deep-blue  cinctuie,  and  a  long 
white  veil  completely  covered  her  hair  and  fell 
to  the  hem  of  her  robe.  Upon  her  head  appeared 
a  crown,  from  which  spread  out  luminous  rays. 
Her  hands  were  joined   before  her  breast. 

Marie  Eymard  sat  down  on  a  stone  for  a 
few  moments,  to  recover  from  her  emotion  and 
reflect  on  what  she  had  witnessed.  She  then 
arose  and  proceeded  to  the  field.  Her  husband, 
who  had  returned  from  Mass  and  entered  the 
field  by  another  way,  was  surprised  to  find 
there  only  a  servant,  who  had  left  the  house 
after  his  mistress,  and  had  seen  nothing  of  her 
on  his  way  thither.  At  last  here  she  was! 
Her  husband  noticed  that  she  was  somewhat 
excited,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter  and  why 
she  had  not  got  there  before  the  servant. 

"I'll  tell  you  when  we  have  finished  our  work," 
she  replied.    "This  is  not  the  time  for  it." 

Later,  on  their  return  to  the  house,  she 
recounted  to  her  husband  what  had  occurred. 
He  hardly  knew  what  to  think  of  it.  As  a 
matter  of  prudence,  they  decided  to  say  nothing 
about  the  matter  to  any  one,  for  fear  of  being 
laughed  at.  Marie  did  not  return,  that  day, 
to  the  spot  where  she  had  seen  the  apparition. 

Second  Apparition. — Monday,  September  19, 
was  the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of  La  Salette, 
a  fact  which  had  not  even  been  thought  of  by 
Marie  Eymard.  About  half-past  ten  in  the 
forenoon  she  was  going  toward  the  field  to  dig 
a  basket  of  potatoes.  She  followed  the  same 
road  as  the  day  before,  but  without  any  desire 
to  see  the  apparition,  and  without  feeling  the 
slightest  attraction  thereto.  Arrived  at  exactly 
the  same  place,  she  raised  her  eyes  and  saw  the 
lady  in  the  same  position  and  wearjng  the 
same  costume  as  on  Sunday.  Marie  drew  near; 
she  was  this  time  to  the  south  of  the  apparition, 
whereas  tlie  day  before  she  was  to  the  north. 
Marie  fell  upon  her  knees.  The  lady  was  weep- 
ing as  on   the  previous  occasion. 

"Many,"  she  said,  "work  on  Sunday,  and  do 
nothing  on  Monday.  Do  not  fear  to  speak  of 
me."     Then    she    disappeared. 

The  day  was  a  cloudy  one;  the  crown  was 
seen  very  distinctly  on  the  head  of  the  appari- 
tion. It  resembled  those  usually  seen  on  statues 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  was  slightly  elevated 
in    front.     Madame    Eymard    remained    on    her 
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knees  while  she  recited  the  Beads;  then,  leaving 
her  basket  and  sjjade,  she  sontjhl  her  husband, 
who  was  workini;  at  a  Ihreshiiit;  machine  with 
one  of  his  neighbors.  She  informed  him  that 
she  had  just  seen  the  same  lady  at  the  same 
place  as  on  the  day  before.  The  husband  went 
after  spade  and  basket,  and  profited  by  the 
occasion  to  look  for  some  footprints  at  the  place 
where  the  apparition  was  seen,  but  he  could 
discover  none. 

After  this  second  appearance,  Madame 
Eymard  on  the  advice  of  her  husband,  went  to 
the  home  of  Mademoiselle  licchet,  to  whom  she 
habitually  carried  milk,  so  that  this  lady,  better 
instructed  than  herself,  might  counsel  her  as 
to  what  she  should  do.  Mademoiselle  Rechet 
was  indisposed,  but  sent  this  message  through 
her  companion,  Madame  Roniey:  "Tell  Marie 
to  speak  to  the  parish  priest  about  it." 

Madame  Eymard  started  at  once  for  the 
presbytery,  Madame  Roniey  saying  to  her  as 
she  left:  "If  you  return  [to  the  place  of  the 
apparition],  come  beforehand  and  let  me  know. 
I  will  go  with  you."  The  parish  priest  advised 
Marie  not  to  talk  about  the  matter,  to  pray  a 
great  deal,  to  return  to  the  place  of  the  appa- 
rition; and,  if  the  lady  showed  herself  again, 
to  ask  her  who  she  was  and  what  she  wanted. 

Third  Apparition. — On  Tuesday,  Septeml)er 
20,  Marie  did  not  go  out  during  the  forenoon. 
She  had  intended  visiting  the  place  of  the 
apparition;  but  could  not,  because  of  the 
threshing  that  was  going  on.  Her  plan  to  go 
up  to  the  spot  before  preparing  dinner  failed, 
because  it  was  half-past  eleven  before  the 
threshing  was  finished,  and  she  had  too  much 
to  do  in   the  house. 

About  half-past  two,  however,  she  went  for 
Madame  Romey,  who  had  requested  her  the 
day  before  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  her  on 
the  next  visit  to  the  place  of  the  apparition. 
Mademoiselle  Bechet  went  with  them.  At  Marie 
Eymard's  house  they  were  obliged  to  stop, 
owing  to  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain.  After 
waiting  some  time,  and  seeing  that  the  rain 
would  probably  continue,  they  set  out  notwith- 
standing for  the  hillside.  At  a  distance  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  house, 
at  the  same  place  as  before,  Marie  on  arriving 
at  once  saw  the  apparition.  "Mademoiselle," 
said  she  to  Mademoiselle  Bc'chct,  "she  is  there!" 

Falling  at  once  U])on  her  knees,  Marie  shut 
her  umbrella  and  placed  it  on  the  ground  at 
her  side.  The  lady  signed  herself  with  a  "big 
Sign  of  the  Cross";  she  wore  the  same  costume 
as  on  the  two  former  occasions.  Madame 
Eymard,  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  appa- 
rition, recited  aloud  the  Beads,  the  Litany  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  act  of  contrition. 
The   lady  had   her  hands  joined  and  remained 


quite  motionless.  She  listened,  and  large  tears" 
rolled  down  her  face,  but  her  lips  did  not  move. 
Speaking  afterward  of  the  apparition  Marie 
said:    "I  never  saw  so  beautiful  a  person." 

Anticipating  the  question  as  to  her  identity, 
the  lady  declared:  "I  am  the  Mother  and  the 
Refuge  of  sinners."  She  then  disa|)|)eared  like 
a  light  gradually   fading  away. 

Marie  had  apparently  paid  no  attention  to 
the  heavy  rain,  nor  to  the  fact  that,  from  the 
time  she  recited  the  third  decade  of  her  Beads, 
Madame  Romey  held  an  umljrella  above  her. 
Marie's  head  was  uncovered.  Her  husband  had 
approached  toward  the  end  of  the  Beads,  but 
she  did  not  perceive  him.  During  her  quasi- 
ecstasy,  her  clothes  were  not  even  dampened  by 
the  rain,  though  her  companions  were  drenched 
to  the  skin. 

Just  after  her  ecstasy,  she  was  questioned 
by  her  companions,  and  Mademoiselle  Bechet 
remarked:  "It  is  rather  notable  that  Marie 
is  not  at  all  wet."  It  was  only  when  the  vision 
vanished  that  Marie  noticed  the  rain.  The 
husband,  on  the  way  down  the  hillside,  touched 
his  wife's  hair  and  found  it  perfectly  dry.  She 
returned  to  the  place  of  the  apparition  on  the 
following  day  and  several  times  afterward, 
without  seeing  anything.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
Marie  had  never  read  of  La  Salette  or  of  Lourdes. 

The  testimony  of  Eugfene  Eymard  is  quite 
in  accord  with  that  of  Marie.  Among  other 
things,  he  declared  that  he  never  knew  his  wife: 
to  tell  a  lie  since  they  had  begun  their  married 
life.  Nor  was  she  a  devotee.  The  circum- 
stance that  touched  both  wife  and  husband 
most  was  the  lady's  saying  at  the  second 
apparition,  "Do  not  fear  to  speak  of  nie," — 
after  they  had  decided,  the  evening  licfore,  to; 
say  nothing  about  the  matter  to  any  one. 

In  detail,  Eugene  testified  that  on  Tuesday,. 
September  20,  Marie  felt  drawn  toward  the 
place  of  the  apparition,  but  could  not  go  because 
of  the  threshing.  In  the  afternoon  Eugene 
himself  was  to  have  done  some  ploughing,  but 
the  torrent  of  rain  prevented  him.  Then  he 
went  u])  to  the  place  of  the  apjjaritions,  arriving 
toward  the  end  of  the  Beads.  He  stood  a  yard 
or  two  distant  from  Marie,  but  she  did  not  see 
him.  Her  face  was  very  pale,  and  she  knelt 
quite  motionless.  Just  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  vision,  Marie,  with  much  regret  in  her 
tone,  said:  "She  is  gone."  She  then  arose, 'and 
her  first  words  were  the  repetition,  as  if  to 
herself,  of  the  lady's  declaration,  "I  am  the 
Mother  and   Refuge  of  sinners." 

The  evidence  of  the  two  other  witnesses  adds 
nothing    particular  to   the  foregoing  testimony. 
This  is  a  truthful  report  of  the  investigation. 
Antonin   Bayle, 

Pastor  of  St.-Marti»-en-Vercors. 
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A  Shocking  ConditioA. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


THE  official  reports  ol  the  surgeons- 
general  of  the  United  States  Army 
and  Navy,  just  published,  show  that  the 
number  of  men  in  the  service  suffering 
from  the  consequences  of  vicious  lives 
surpasses  that  of  any  of  the  armies  and 
navies  of  the  civilized  world.  "  We  may 
well  hang  our  heads,"  says  America, 
"  when  we  glance  at  the  charts  accompany- 
ing the  statement;  for,  whereas  there 
are  almost  200  such  cases  for  every  1000 
men  in  our  army,  there  are  only  75  in 
the  British  (though  that  is  reproach 
enough);  37  in  the  Japanese;  18  in  the 
Prussian  and  15  in  the  Bavarian  army. 
The  Government  is  thus  obliged  to  sup- 
port and  care  for  men  who  disgrace  the 
uniform,  who  would  be  worse  than  useless 
in  war,  and  who  in  time  of  peace  encumber 
the  hospitals  in  numbers  that  almost 
suggest  a  disastrous  battle." 

Naturally  enough,  America  is  shocked 
at  such  a  condition  of  things,  and  charac- 
terizes it  as  not  only  a  national  shame  but 
a  national  infamy.  What,  then,  will  be 
the  feelings  of  our  contemporary  over  the 
statement  made  by  Dr.  John  M.  Maxwell, 
writing  in  the  Physical  Culture  Magazine, 
that  reliable  statistics  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  80  per  cent  of  males  bring 
upon  themselves  the  disease  in  question 
before  they  are  thirty;  and  that  one-sixth 
of  the  whole  population  is  infected  with 
it,  either  acquired  or  hereditary? 

The  source  of  the  evil  is  unquestionably 
in  the  absence  of  religion  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  yoimg.  At  a  conference  of 
the  New  Zealand  branch  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  last  year,  one  of  the 
micmbers  read  a  paper  on  this  very  subject; 
and  most  of  the  physicians  present  were 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  some  form 
of  religious  instruction  should  be  given  in 
schools  as  an  aid  to  self-control.  Indeed, 
the  necessity  of  religious  education  is  now 
being  forced  upon  the  attention  of  en- 
lightened citizens  everywhere. 


The  vacation  period  is  an  opportune 
time  for  the  reading  by  Catholic  parents  of 
the  following  extract  from  the  report,  on 
Catholic  higher  education,  presented  at  the 
recent  convention,  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  of 
the   Knights  of  Columbus: 

At  the  present  lime,  then,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
the  sending  of  Cathohc  young  men  and  women 
to  secular  institutions  on  the  score  that  they 
are  likely  to  get  a  better  education.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  in  some  of  the  technical  branches  of 
university  work  this  may  be  true,  though  even 
that  is  doubtful  for  most  of  them;  but,  in  all 
that  makes  for  a  liberal  education.  Catholic 
institutions  are  at  the  present  time  doing  at 
least  as  good  work  as,  and  probably  better  than, 
corresponding  secular  institutions.  No  doubt 
there  is  extreme  danger  of  the  loss  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  students  who  go  to  secular  institu- 
tions. The  whole  atmosphere  of  our  American 
universities  is  agnostic,  if  not  positively  atheistic. 
Example  speaks  louder  than  words  to  growing 
youth;  and  the  fact  that  their  teachers  do  not 
consider  religion  of  sufficient  value  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  belong  to  any  church  or  profess 
any  faith,  undermines  religious  principles  and 
above  all  religious  practice. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  Protestant  institu- 
tions, of  those  who  attend  Mass  during  their 
first  year  at  college,  about  one-third  fail  to  do 
so  during  their  second  year.  Nearly  one-third 
of  the  remainder  begin  to  be  negligent  of  their 
religious  duties  during  their  sophomore  year. 
More  than  one-half  of  all  those  who  go  to  such 
institutions  probably  have  their  faith  seriously 
undermined. 

The  committee  who  drew  up  the  report 
from  which  the  foregoing  is  quoted  con- 
sisted of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Creagh  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  Washington,  Pro- 
fessor James  C.  Monaghan,  and  Dr,  James 
J.  Walsh, — all  men  of  distinction.  Their 
words  are  worth  meditating. 


As  likelv  to  he  of  some  service  in  destroy- 
ing the  superstition  of  print,  one  is  always 
glad  to  find  in  a  secular  paper  anything 
like  the  follf)wing  dispatch,  sent  last  week 
to  a  Chicago  daily  from  Winsted,  Conn. : 

Dennis  ColTcy's  friend's  teeth,  which  were 
lost  in  Highland  Lake  this  week,  were  recovered 
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in  an  unusual  manner.  While  Dr.  M.  J.  Arthur, 
a  dentist  from  New  York,  was  sitting  on  the 
veranda  of  a  cottage,  he  heard  a  faint  cry  and 
he  made  out  the  word  "Doctor."  The  sound 
seemed  to  come  from  the  Lake  directly  in 
front  of  the  cottage.  Going  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  he  discovered  a  huge  fish,  a  German 
carp,  which  seemed  to  be  in  distress.  The  fish 
did  not  appear  frightened  as  the  doctor  ap- 
proached, but  tried  to  get  up  on  the  bank. 
Then  he  saw  a  set  of  false  teeth  protruding 
from  the  fish's  mouth.  The  doctor  quickly 
extracted  the  teeth,  whifh  proved  to  be  those 
lost  a  few  days  before. 

Relating  his  experience,  the  doctor  said  the' 
fish  was  the  most  grateful  patient  he  ever  had; 
for  it  actually  wiggled  its  tail  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  caress  his  hand,  to  show  its  grati- 
tude. The  fish  has  made  a  half  dozen  calls  on 
the  doctor  since,  and  he  is  trying  to  teach  it 
English. 

Preposterous  as  this  is,  and  intended  to 
be  taken  as  a  "fish  story,"  it  is  quite  as 
worthy  of  credence  as  many  other  tales 
published  in  secular  newspapers, — tales 
to  which  even  intelligent  readers  often  give 
unhesitating  credence. 


The  Coadjutor- Archbishop  of  Sj'dney 
has  a  happy  way  of  putting  things  in 
order  that  they  may  be  "  understanded 
of  the  people."  Combating  an  attack  on 
Catholic  schools,  he  thus  concludes  his 
spirited  reply: 

Are  Catholic  schools  good  for  citizenship? 
Are  the  children  trained  in  civic  virtues, — 
obedience  to  law,  self-improvement,  chastity, 
honesty,  devotion  to  family,  love  of  country, 
promotion  of  industry,  of  public  benevolence, 
etc.;  self-sacrificing  in  the  hour  of  need?  Ask 
any  writer  upon  European  civilization — Balraez, 
Guizot,  Lecky,  even  Gibbon  or  Gregorovius. 
See  our  own  statistics! 

What  of  the  proportion  of  criminals?  Well, 
what  are  the  crimes?  Again,  are  the  poor  un- 
fortunates practically  Catholic — i.e.,  are  they 
faithful  to  the  training  and  teaching  of  the  Cath- 
olic school,  in  case  they  have  had  such  training 
or  teaching?  Have  they  been  actually  observing 
the  minimum  of  Catholic  discipline — the  six 
general  precepts  of  the  Church?  Personally,  I 
know  that  the  conditions  are  quite  the  reverse. 
If  contradicted,  I  am  prepared  to  meet  the 
challenge  by  another  challenge.  Let  the  sum 
of  twenty  guineas  on  each  side  be  placed  in  the 
hands   of    our   Comptroller-General   of    Prisons; 


let  him  ascertain  how  many  prisoners  regiS' 
tered  Catholic  are  found  to  be  such  practically 
as  explained;  and  let  him,  on  finding  ten 
per  cent  of  the  total  to  be  truly  practical 
Catholics  at  the  time  of  committal,  hand  my 
stake  to  the  respected  manager  of  the  Blind 
Industrial  Institution.  Otherwise,  that  institu- 
tion will  receive  the  stake  of  my  frieitd. 


The  heroic  virtue  of  two  notable  sefvants 
of  God  —  Louise  de  Marillac-Legras,  co- 
foundress  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and 
Marie  de  I'lncarnation,  professed  Ursuline, 
foundress  of  that  community  in  Canada, 
and  styled  by  Bossuet  "the  Teresa  of 
New  France — was  proclaimed  on  July  19, 
at  the  Vatican.  Both  will  doubtless  soon 
be  authoritatively  pronounced  "Blessed." 
Another  saintly  Frenchwoman  is  in  line 
for  the  honors  of  beatification  and  canon- 
ization— Pauline-Marie  Jaricot,  foundress 
of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  and  of 
the  Living  Rosary.  Cardinal  Coullie,  Arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  has  issued  a  pastoral, 
calling  on  the  faithful  under  his  juris- 
diction to  forward  to  him  the  originals, 
or  duly  certified  copies,  of  any  letters, 
books,  manuscripts,  etc.,  written  or  dic- 
tated by  her.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
if  poor  France  sadly  needs  heavenly 
protectors  and  intercessors,  she  is  in  a 
fair  way  of  securing  a  goodly  number  of 
them. 


As  there  still  survives  a  fiction  that  all 
American  Catholics  are  Democrats,  so 
there  exists  a  widespread  belief  that  all 
English  Catholics  are  Tories,  unalterably 
opposed  to  reform  in  general,  and  to  such 
reform  in  particular  as  is  crystallized  in 
the  phrase,  "  Home  Rule  for  Ireland." 
That  the  belief  is  erroneous  any  reader 
of  Catholic  papers  published  in  England 
receives  week  by  week  superabundant 
proof.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  state- 
ment of  one  English  Catholic  of  note, 
"Papyrus"   of  the  Catholic  Times: 

We  are  at  a  stage  of  progress  in  our  national 
history  which  will  long  be  remembered  for  the 
concession  by  the  British  people  of  Home  Rule 
to    Ireland.      It    is    not    more    certain    that    to- 
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morrow's  sun  will  rise  than  that  Ireland  will  be 
given  Home  Rule.  Her  own  demand  for  it 
would  in  all  probability  be  effective  persuasion; 
now  that  her  demand  is  reinforced  by  the 
support  of  our  dominions  over  the  sea,  that 
demand   has   become   moral   compulsion. 

Great  Britain  can  not  refuse  to  be  just  toward 
Ireland.  Not  alone  Irishmen,  but  Australians 
and  Canadians  bid  us  shut  down  the  page  of 
persecution  and"  oppression,  and  learn  at  length 
to  grant  freedom  as  we  value  our  liberty  and 
our  power.  Ireland  unhealed  is  England  sore. 
America  wonders  at  our  obstinacy,  and  warns  us 
of  the  cost  of  ill-doing.  Our  own  people,  the 
great  masses  of  English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch 
democrats,  loudly  claim  for  Irishmen  that  self- 
government  which  they  claim  for  themselves. 
They  know  now,  as  improved  education  was 
sure  to  make  them  know  sometime,  that  the 
dislike  of  Ireland  which  was  instilled  into  their 
hearts  by  crafty  and  interested  politicians  is 
detestable,  because  it  is  unjust.  "Brutality  and 
hypocrisy"  is  Lecky's  description  of  our  treat- 
ment of  Ireland.  The  brutality  was  devilish; 
it  deluged  Ireland  in  blood  and  tears.  The 
hypocrisy  is  fiendish;  we,  whose  public  press 
can  champion  revolution  in  Italy  and  Portugal 
and  Spain,  and  write  columns  of  nauseous  rant 
and  cant  about  liberty  and  freedom  there,  can 
rivet  the  chains  on  a  nation  at  our  gates!  The 
foreigner  shall  be  patted  and  flattered;  the 
fellow-subject  shall  be  flouted  and  scoffed.  Free- 
dom for  Ireland  is  wicked;  freedom  for  every 
other  country  is  sacred  and  Godlike!  Oh,  have 
we  English  no  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things? 
Have  we  love  for  Liberty  abroad,  and  none 
for  her  at  home,  here  within  our  own  borders? 

There  are  still  doubting  Thomases  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  profess  their 
disbelief  in  the  coming  of  Home  Rule. 
The  conviction  of  this  thoroughly  English 
Englishman  may  perhaps  shake  their 
incredulity. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident,  as 
the  months  go  by,  that  Rome  made  no 
mistake  in  naming  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
McNeill  Archbishop  of  Vancouver.  Not 
only  the  present  well-being,  but  the 
future  condition,  of  the  Church  in  British 
Columbia  is  occupying  the  attention  of 
that  farsighted  and  energetic  prelate. 
Thus,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Montreal 
Tribune,  he  says: 

Colonization  is  not  an  easy  undertaking,  I 
know.     It   takes  money   and   a   lot   of  worry   to 


make  it  a  success.  But  without  it  the  Church 
in  British  Columbia  will  never  be  other  than  a 
weakling.  Perhaps  the  reader  says  mentally 
that  it  does  not  much  matter,  providing  the 
Church  is  strong  elsewhere  in  Canada.  Possibly 
the  good  reader  does  not  stop  to  consult  a 
geography  and  see  that  France,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Belgium,  and  Holland  could  all  be  placed 
in  British  Columbia  without  filling  it.  It  has 
a  climate  which  will  forever  draw  people  from 
the  prairies,  and  there  is  nothing  fantastic 
in  saying  that  Vancouver  is  likely  to  be  the 
New  York  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  distinctly  im- 
portant to  the  Church  in  Canada  to  see  that  the 
opportunity  of  the  West  is  not  allowed  to  pass 
unseized.  In  ten  years  or  less  the  door  will  be 
closed.  The  land  will  be  worked  and  beyond 
our  means  in  price.  It  is  nearly  twice  as  high 
now  as  it  was  two  years  ago. 

The  remedy  proposed  by  Archbishop 
McNeill  for  existing  conditions  lies  in  the 
purchasing  of  rural  areas  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  compact  country  parishes, 
which  will  be  centres  of  Catholic  life  and 
influence.  The  co-operation  of  the  East 
is  invited  to  furnish  the  funds  at  reason- 
able interest  to  finance  this  great  Catholic 
enterprise.  And  we  trust  that  the  funds 
will  be  forthcoming  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  make  the  future  secure. 


It  should  be  a  supreme  consolation  and 
the  highest  encouragement  to  American 
Catholics  to  know  what  they  are  doing 
to  prevent  the  paganization  of  their 
country.  As  a  result  of  the  divorce  between 
religion  and  education,  not  only  is  crime 
of  every  description  increasing  amongst 
us,  but  as  many  as  sixty  million  non- 
Catholics  in  the  United  States  now  make 
no  profession  of  any  religious  belief.  If 
counteracting  influences  were  to  We  ar- 
rested for  the  next  half  century,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  Christian  ideals  and 
principles  would  perish  outside  of  the 
Church.  Our  civilization  is  Christian,  and 
its  destruction  can  be  avoided  only  by 
cherishing  the  ideals  and  following  the 
principles  by  which  it  was  established. 

"As  we  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  lofty  mission  of  Catholic  education  in 
the  United  States,"  said  Dr.  John  O'Hara 
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of  Portland,  Oregon,  in  his  commencement 
oration  at  St.  Mary's  Academy  and 
College  in  that  city  last  June,  "  we  shall 
take  up  our  burdens  with  greater  enthu- 
siasm, and  push  on  to  our  goal,  inspired 
as  were  the  Crusaders  of  old  by  the  con- 
viction that  God  wills  it."  Continuing, 
Dr.  O'Hara  said: 

The  mere  contemplation  of  the  vast  and  varied 
extent  of  the  Catholic  school  system  in  this 
country  is  sufficient  to  rouse  our  enthusiasm 
and  stir  within  us  a  desire  to  take  part  in  so 
glorious  a  work.  In  our  5000  parochial  schools 
are  a  million  and  a  quarter  children.  Besides 
these  schools,  we  maintain  300  boys'  colleges 
and  universities,  and  nearly  700  academies  and 
colleges  for  girls,  which  are  attended  by  another 
quarter  million  of  young  people.  If  our  million 
and  a  quarter  parochial-school  children  were 
educated  at  public  expense,  it  would  cost  the 
American  people  $38,000,000  a  year  at  the 
lowest  estimate.  If  account  be  taken  of  our 
academies  and  colleges,  nearly  1000  in  number, 
it  is  putting  it  very  mildly  indeed  to  say 
that  we  contribute  $50,000,000  each  year  to 
public  education  in   this  country. 

Once  in  a  great  while  an  enormously  rich 
man  who  has  fattened  upon  the  necessities  of 
the  people  will  disgorge  some  of  his  ill-gotten 
gains  and  endow  a  university  or  establish  with 
his  millions  a  pension  fund  for  teachers.  A 
Rockefeller  or  a  Carnegie  gives  ten  or  twenty 
millions  to  educational  purposes  and  is  hailed 
as  a  great  philanthropist,  a  prodigious  bene- 
factor of  his  fellows.  But  what  is  his  occasional 
contribution  in  comparison  with  the  gift  of 
$50,000,000  made  year  after  year  to  the  cause 
of  educational  progress  by  the  Catholics  of 
this  country,  and  whose  money  which  they 
give  is  their  own? 

In  spite  of  the  generosity  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  American  Catholics,  however, 
such  a  benefaction  would  not  be  possible, 
as  Dr.  O'Hara  pointed  out,  but  for  that 
army  of  men  and  women  who  have 
consecrated  their  lives  to  the  all-important 
work  of  instructing  the  youth  of  our 
land  in  the  ways  of  justice  and  truth. 


that  in  Canada.  Mgr.  Tach6,  the  deceased 
Archbishop  of  St.  Boniface,  was  conse- 
crated at  the  age  of  twenty-six."  Our 
Quebec  contemporary  adds  that  the  youth- 
ful Abbe  Tach6  was  extremely  loath  to 
assume  the  burdens  of  the  episcopate, 
assuring  his  superior,  Mgr.  Mazenod,  that 
he  was  too  young,  had  too  many  faults, 
wanted  to  remain  an  Oblate,  etc.;  to  all 
which  reasons  the  Superior-General  replied: 
"The  .Sovereign  Pontiff  has  named  you; 
and  when  the  Pope  speaks,  'tis  (iod  who 
speaks."  And  so  in  November,  1851, 
the  Oblate  F'ather,  eight  years  younger 
than  is  Mgr.  Power,  received  episcopal 
consecration. 


Apropos  of  the  exceptional  youth 
of  the  recently  consecrated  Bishop  of 
St.  George's,  Newfoundland  —  Mgr.  Power 
is  [only  thirty-four,  —  L' Action  Sociale 
remarks:     "We   have    done    belter    than 


Baron  Lambert  has  recently  published 
an  appreciation  of  Ferdinand  d'Orleans, 
Due  d'Alengon,  which  throws  a  new 
light  on  the  character  of  that  princely 
descendant  of  the  Bourbons,  deceased 
last  year.  Says  the  London  Universe  and 
Catholic  Weekly: 

His  outward  bearing — that  of  a  jjolished  and 
courtly  gentleman — suggested  anything  rather 
than  ascetical  austerity.  Yet,  not  content  with 
bearing  bravely  the  afflictions  sent  him  by 
Providence — among  which  the  awful  death  of 
his  wife  in  the  Paris  bazaar  fire  was  not  the 
least  bitter,- — this  distinguished  officer  added,  of 
his  own  choice,  and  under  his  confessor's  sanc- 
tion, considerable  bodily  mortifications.  Besides 
this,  he  fasted  on  bread  and  water  twice  a  month. 
But  he  was  one  of  those  who  adopt  the  Master's 
precept  to  conceal  i)enitential  practices  under 
a  joyful  exterior.  Thus  no  one  suspected  the 
depth  of  his  spirituality.  In  his  visits  to  the 
cottages  of  the  poor  round  about  him,  Ferdinand 
would  enter  with  minutest  sympathy  into  their 
sorrows  and  hardships,  and  relieve  these  with 
a   princely   hand. 

It  is  harder,  perhaps,  in  our  day 
and  country  to  associate  exalted  piety — 
incipient  sanctity — with  the  highborn  and 
wealthy  than  with  the  lowly  and  the  poor; 
yet  the  ecclesiastical  calendar,  with  its 
feasts  in  honor  of  canonized  kings,  queens, 
emperors,  and  nobles  of  all  degrees,  bears 
ample  witness  to  the  truth  that  holiness 
is  possible  in  all  professions,  states,  or 
callings  in  life. 


The^jStory  of >  the  Laughing"?Dove. 
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III. 


DAY  succeeded  day  and  Hansy  did 
not  return.  The  gilded  cage  which 
had  seldom  confined  it  excepting 
at  night,  but  which  was  neverthe- 
less suggestive  of  the  dove,  hung  tenantless 
in  the  window,  which  Clara  always  left 
open  now,  with  the  spring  door  fastened 
back,  hoping  that  her  pet  might  grow 
weary  of  freedom  and  seek  its  home  and 
kind  friends  once  more.  But  Hansy  did 
not  come;  and,  though  Karl  climbed  all 
the  trees  of  the  neighborhood  in  search 
of  it,  and  visited  every  pigeon-fancier  he 
could  find,  there  were  no  tidings  of  the 
lost  dove. 

At  first  Clara's  grief  was  very  keen; 
however,  as  time  passed  and  there  was 
no  news  of  the  dove,  the  promise  of  a 
new  canary  from  her  father  had  begun 
to  assuage  it.  And  Karl,  not  having  the 
dove  to  amuse  him,  employed  a  good  deal 
of  his  spare  time  in  teaching  games  to 
the  little  girls,  and  in  telling  them  stories 
which  they  heartily  enjoyed. 

One  day  the  Doctor  sent  Karl  on  an 
errand  to  the  other  end  of  town.  He 
took  his  bicycle  (an  old  one  of  the  Doctor's 
which  he  had  had  repaired  for  the  boy's 
use) ;  and,  when  his  errand  was  dis- 
patched, was  riding  rather  slowly  home- 
ward through  the  old  and  interesting 
quarter  of  the  town  with  which  he  was 
unfamiliar.  On  one  side  it  was  lined  with 
second-hand  book  and  bric-a-brac  shops; 
on  the  other  he  noticed  there  were  many 
seed  stores  and  bird-sellers.  In  these  last 
he  was  especially  interested,  and  passed 
from  one  to  the  other,  looking  in  the 
windows    and    examining    the    cages    con- 


taining canaries,  nightingales,  mocking- 
birds, parrots,  and  now  and  then  a  pair 
of  turtle-doves. 

"To  whom  do  you  sell  all  these  birds?" 
Karl  asked  of  a  little  old  man  standing  in 
one  of  the  doorways.  "And  where  do 
you  buy  them,  sir?" 

"I  get  them  from  sailors  mostly,"  was 
the  reply.  "  They  bring.them  from  foreign 
parts  to  make  a  little  penny  on  them. 
Strange  to  say,  they  are  very  good-buying 
customers  as  well.  Some  of  them  have 
dogs  for  ships, — a  kind  of  mascot;  some 
of  them  dogs  and  cats,  and  occasionally 
birds.  If  you're  a  lover  of  birds,  wouldn't 
you  like  to  come  in  and  examine  my 
stock  back  in  the  yard?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  "  I'll  be  glad 
to  do  so.  I  don't  know  very  much  about 
birds,  but  I  like  them,  especially  doves." 
"Doves!"  exclaimed  the  man,  con- 
temptuously, leading  the  way  to  the 
yard.  "They're  nothing  but  pigeons,  the 
finest  of  them.  They're  too  common  to 
suit  me." 

"There  are  different  varieties  of  doves, 
like  everything  else,"  continued  Karl. 
"Some  of  them  are  very  intelligent.  I 
had  one  that  was  wonderful,  but  it  flew 
away  and  we  can  not  find  it." 

They  were  standing  in  front  of  a  large 
cage  of  canaries, — brown,  white,  yellow- 
throated,  and  pure  golden  yellow. 

"Talking  of  pigeons  makes  me  think 
of  one  that  comes  flying  about  here 'every  ■ 
day  or  so,"  said  the  old  man.  "It's  a 
curious  little  creature,  pretty  as  pigeons 
go, — a  band  of  black  velvet,  one  would 
say,  around  its  throat.  And  it  makes  a 
very  curious  sound.  I  believe  thai  to  be 
a  valuable  specimen  of  dove.  I  have  left 
a  cage  open  several  times  to  catch  it, 
but  it's  too  wary  to  go  in.  It  prefers  its 
liberty,  though  I'm  sure  at  one  time  it 
must  have  been  some  lady's  pet.   I  suppose 
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it  is  attracted  lierc  by  the  other  birds, 
and  by  the  seeds  that  are  always  scattered 
about." 

"I  wonder  if  it  could  be  our  Hansy?" 
said  Karl.    "Does  it  seem  wild?" 

"  No,  rather  tame." 

"How  long  have  you  noticed  it,   sir?" 

"  Perhaps  for  a  couple  of  weeks." 

"I  wish  it  would  come  now,"  said 
Karl. 

"I  wish  it  would,"  replied  the  old  man. 
"There's  a  curious  thing  about  that  dove. 
It  must  have  some  carrier-pigeon  strain 
n  it." 

"  Why  do  you  think.so,  sir?"  asked  Karl. 

"I  usually  have  paper  on  top  of  the 
cages  to  keep  out  the  sunshine.  Now, 
two  or  three  times  the  stray  dove  has 
torn  off  a  bit  of  the  paper  and  carried  it 
away  in  its  beak.  It  can't  be  for  nest- 
building,  for  doves  don't  do  that  way. 
I  think  it  is  the  survival  of  a  strain  in 
some  ancestor  that  was  trained  to  carry 
dispatches.  When  I  was  a  young  man, 
there  were  hundreds  of  trained  pigeons 
doing  that  during  the  war, — I  mean  the 
Civil   War." 

"I  never  noticed  anything  of  the  kind 
in  Hansy,"  answered  Karl;  "though,  to 
be  sure,  he  was  never  where  he  would  be 
likely  to  tear  paper  and  carry  it  about. 
You  have  made  me  very  curious.  I  must 
go  now,  but  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to 
come  back  Saturday  afternoon.  And  if 
you  can  capture  that  dove,  will  you  try 
to  do  it,  sir?  Somehow,  I  have  a  feeling 
it  may  be  Hansy.  Yet  it  was  so  tame  and 
so  fond  of  everybody,  I  can't  imagine 
how  it  would  stay  away.  Sometimes  I 
.  think  a  big  cat  may  have  caught  and 
eaten  it." 

"  How  did  it  happen  to  escape  from 
you?"  asked  the  old  man. 

Karl  gave  him  the  particulars,  and  the 
bird-fancier  said: 

"  No  doubt  it  flew  away  in  a  rush  of 
joy  at  being  at  liberty,  or  a  spirit  of 
mischief,  and  flew  so  far  it  did  not  know 
how  to  get  back.  A  bird  may  be  taught 
to  fly  with  a  purpose,  like  carrier  pigeons; 


but  when  it  flies  at  random,  it -is  apt  to 
get  lost.    I'll  catch  the  dove  if  I  can," 

"  Does  it  make  a  noise  that  sounds 
like   laughing?"   asked    Karl. 

"  It  doesn't  sound  so  to  me,"  answered 
the  bird-man, — "a  mighty  harsh  laugh 
I'd  call  it.  But,  as  I  told  you  before, 
I'm   not   partial   to  doves." 

Karl  did  not  say  a  word  of  his  adven- 
tures either  to  the  Wellings  or  his  mother; 
he  did  not  wish  to  raise  false  hopes.  But 
vSaturday  afternoon  found  him  by  the 
.waterside  once  more,  with  a  bag  in  his 
hand.  The  old  man  was  standing  in  the 
doorway,  bargaining  with  two  sailors  who 
were  exchanging  half  a  dozen  Japanese 
love-birds  for  a  pink  parrot.  When  they 
had  gone  he  turned  to  Karl  and  said: 

"Well,  here  you  are  again,  my  boy! 
And  I've  snared  the  bird." 

"Is  it  in  a  cage?"  asked  Karl,  eagerly. 

"Yes,  in  an  empty  mocking-bird  cage. 
Come  and  I'll  show  you." 

Karl  followed  him  into  the  yard.  There 
in  a  rusty  old  cage,  sitting  dejectedly  on 
a  perch,  was  Hansy.  The  dove  began  to 
dash  wildly  about  the  cage  when  it  saw 
Karl,  uttering  its  discordant  laugh,  which 
the  boy  thought  so  wonderful  and  so 
beautiful. 

"It  knows  you  all  right!"  said  the  old 
man.     "Talk  to  it." 

"Hansy,  Hansy!"  cried  Karl,  and  the 
bird  redoubled  its  efforts  to  leave  the 
cage. 

The  old  man  opened  the  door.  The  dove 
flew  out,  nestled  on  the  boy's  shoulder, 
struck  its  beak  in  the  golden  curls,  and 
presently  hopped  right  into  the  netting- 
bag  that  Karl  held  wide  open  by  its 
two  strings. 

"  I  suppose  you're  glad,"  said  the  old 
man.  "And  so  will  your  folks  be,  I 
expect." 

"  Indeed  they  will,"  answered  Karl. 
"  Will  twenty-five  cents  be  enough  to  pay 
you,  sir?" 

"To  ])ay  mel"  exclaimed  the  man. 
"There's  nothing  due,  my  young  fellow! 
I'm  glad  to  meet  with  anj'body  that  likes 
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birds,  even  pigeons.  And  I'm  pleased  to 
have  been  able  to  help  you.  Good-bye, 
and  come  round  whenever  you  like.  I 
generally  have  something  new  or  curious 
every  little  while." 

Karl  thanked  the  kind  old  bird-man  and 
hastened  home.  He  thought  it  was  too 
late  to  take  Hansy  to  the  Doctor's,  and 
he  wanted  his  mother  to  see  it.  He 
meant  to  give  it  to  Clara  next  morning. 
Mrs.  Miller  was  almost  as  glad  as  Karl 
had  been  to  see  Hansy  again. 

After  supper  they  were  in  the  sitting- 
room,  their  pet  dove  playing  about, 
when  the  Doctor,  Mrs.  Welling,  and  the 
children,  on  their  way  home  from  the 
Month  of  Mary,  stepped  in  for  a  few 
moments.  They  feared  Karl  or  his  mother 
might  be  ill,  as  it  was  the  first  day  he 
had  not  called  on  his  way  from  school. 
What  was  their  joy  and  surprise  to  find 
Hansy  flying  about  as  gay  as  ever!  He 
recognized  them  all,  but  devoted  himself 
especially  to  Clara,  while  Karl  told  the 
story  of  his  recovery. 

Suddenly  he  disappeared  behind  the 
piano,  and  very  soon  they  heard  him  beat- 
ing his  wings  against  something,  as  though 
unable  to  get  out. 

"What  can  be  the  matter  with  it?" 
asked  Mrs.  Miller.  "The  piano  does  not 
touch  the  wall:  there  is  plenty  of  space 
for  it  to  fly  back  into  the  room,  if  it 
wants  to." 

It  was  a  cottage  upright,  placed  diag- 
onally across  a  corner.  The  Doctor  and 
Karl  rose  and  moved  it  outward  a  little, 
but  the  dove  continued  its  queer  noise. 

"It  is  in  the  piano,  mother!"  exclaimed 
Karl. 

"In  the  piano?  How  can  that  be?" 
said  Mrs.  Miller. 

With  one  powerful  shove,  the  Doctor 
moved  the  piano  to  the  middle  of  the 
floor.    Karl  ran  behind  it. 

"The  lining  is  torn, — the  little  narrow 
strip  between  the  two  pieces  of  wood, 
mother,"  said  Karl.  "Hansy  is  inside,  but 
the  slit  isn't  large  enough  for  it  to  get 
out.    It  can't  see  in  the  dark." 


"Tear  the  slit  a  little  more,  then," 
said  Mrs.  Miller.  "If  it's  already  torn,  we 
shall  have  to  get  a  new  strip  to  prevent 
the  dust  getting  in." 

A  sharp  stroke  of  the  Doctor's  knife, 
and  the  dove  flew  out  in  the  midst  of 
them,  with  something  in  its  beak.  Mrs. 
Miller  sprang  forward. 

"My  bills, — my  bills!"  she  exclaimed, 
as  the  packet  fluttered  to  the  ground. 

Yes,  there  they  were,  barring  a  little 
dust,  as  new  and  whole  and  clean  as  on 
the  day  they  had  disappeared  from  the 
mantelshelf.  It  was  easy  to  explain  what 
had  happened.  The  laughing  dove,  with 
its  carrier-pigeon  strain,  had  taken  them 
from  the  shelf,  and,  with  the  instinct  of 
hiding  them,  had  carried  them  to  the 
piano,  which,  no  doubt,  it  had  already 
been  exploring,  as  thej'  found  several 
empty  envelopes  and  receipted  bills  in 
the  same  repository. 

The  children  jumped  and  screamed  with 
delight,  till  poor  little  Hansy,  the  uncon- 
scious cause  of  their  joy,  tlew  to  Mrs. 
Miller's  shoulder,  where  it  grew  very  still 
and  hid  its  head  in  her  fleecy  white 
shawl.  A  little  later  Hansy  was  replaced 
in  the  netting-bag  and  taken  back  to 
the  Doctor's,  and  Clara  joyfully  slipped 
it  once  more  into  his  pretty  cage.  It 
was  so  glad  to  be  safe  home  after  its 
wanderings,  most  of  which  had  been, 
we  are  sure,  involuntary,  that  it  never 
again  repeated  the  experiment  of  playing 
truant. 

And  so  widely  was  the  tale  of  Hansy's 
doings  circulated  among  the  schoolchildren 
that,  for  a  long  time  after,  there  was 
seldom  a  day  on  which  some  of'  them 
might  not  be  seen  pausing  on  the  home- 
ward way  to  admire  and  talk  to  Clara's 
wonderful  laughing  dove. 

(The  End.) 


American  engineers  are  constructing 
the  tunnel  under  the  Seine  for  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  of  Paris,  and  when  com- 
pleted it  will  be  the  largest  sub-river  tunnel 
in  the  world. 
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The  Waif  of  Rainbow  Court. 


BY    MAXV    I-.    NIXON-KOl'Ll£T. 

VIII. — Exciting  Days. 

One  sunny  day  Betty  was  waiting  on 
the  beach  for  Mr.  Grant,  who  was  going 
to  take  her  out  fishing;  and  Barkis  was 
frisking  around,  knowing  that  he  was  in 
for  a  good  time  too.  The  little  girl  sat 
down  on  the  cool  sands  and  looked 
dreamily  out  over  the  sea.  The  dull,  slate- 
green  waves  rolled  into  the  shore,  breaking 
into  billows  of  foam  as  they  lashed  on  the 
beach.  Far  away  in  the  distance  some 
yachts  skimmed  along,  then  lowered  sail 
and  tacked,  as  the  wind,  shifting  to  the 
northeast,  told  of  an  approaching  storm. 

Barkis  barked  sharply  at  the  water, 
and  ran  up  and  down  the  sands.  Suddenly 
Betty,  lost  in  her  happy  dreams,  heard 
the  dog  give  a  yelp  of  terror.  She  jumped 
to  her  feet,  and  was  just  in  time  to  see 
Sally  Bates  seize  Barkis  and  toss  him  into 
the  waves  as  far  as  her  strong  young  arms 
could  throw  him.  Betty  stood  still  for 
a  moment,  motionless  with  horror;  then 
she  flew  across  the  sands  as  fast  as  her 
legs  could  carry  her. 

"Eh-heigh!"  cried  Sally,  with  that 
peculiarly  hateful  intonation  which  a 
childish  voice  can  assume.  "I've  paid 
you  back  now  for  all  your  airs!" 

Betty  did  not  stop  to  answer.  Every 
nerve  in  her  body  was  quivering  with 
excitement,  and  all  her  energies  were  bent 
on  reaching  that  little  black  object  in  the 
water.  Poor  little  Barkis!  He  struggled 
pitifully  and  tried  his  best  to  swim;  but, 
while  he  managed  to  keep  his  head  above 
water,  each  wave  only  swept  him  farther 
out  to  sea.  Betty  pushed  toward  him, 
knee-deep  in  water.  She  was  very  fonfl 
of  Barkis;  but  her  main  thought  was  of 
how  her  kind  friend  at  the  lighthouse 
loved  him,  and  how  badly  he  would  feel 
if  his  little  dog  were  drowned. 

"Mr.  Grant's  Our  Lord,"'  .she  whis- 
pered, "please  help  me  save  poor  Barkis! 


And  won't  I  hit  Sally  Bates  for  this!" 
Little  Betty's  religion  was  as  yet 
primitive.  One  of  the  hardest  tenets  of 
Christianity  is  to  leave  punishment  of 
offenders  to  their  Maker,  and  the  little 
waif  of  Rainljow  Court  had  still  enough 
of  the  original  pagan  which  lurks  in  us 
all  to  be  quite  willing  to  assist  in  the 
punishment  of  evil-doers. 

She  struggled  on ;  and  the  waves  dashed 
about  her  as  the  water  came  up  to  her 
waist,  and  her  childish  heart  beat  quick 
with  fright;  but  she  kept  steadily  onward. 
At  last  she  reached  Barkis,  seized  him 
just  as  he  was  sinking,  too  tired  to  struggle 
longer,  and  turned  to  go  back  to  the  beach. 

A  crowd  of  the  Home  children  had 
gathered  on  the  beach,  and  Betty  called 
to  them  to  help  her;  but  they  stared 
stupidly  and  did  not  understand.  The 
waves  grew  so  big  that  she  stumbled  and 
nearly  fell.  Clutching  Barkis,  she  struggled 
to  her  feet  again,  trying  hard  to  carry 
the  little  dog  to  the  shore.  As  she 
despaired  of  ever  reaching  it,  she  heard 
a  well-known  voice. 

"Hold  on,  little  one!"  Mr.  Grant  called. 
"I'm  coming!" 

And  in  another  minute  the  lighthouse- 
keeper  dashed  through  the  waves  and 
caught  her  up  in  his  strong  arms,  carrying 
her  and  Barkis  through  the  foam  up  to 
the  beach  in  .safety.  Mr.  Grant  took 
Betty  straight  to  the  Home,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Miss  Lester  had  her  wet  clothes 
off,  the  little  form  rubbed  dry  and 
wrapped  in  warm  blankets.  Betty  was 
not  hurt,  but  her  teacher  made  her  stay 
in  bed  a  while,  for  fear  she  might  take 
cold.  .And  she  lay  there,  smiling  happily 
as,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  Mr.  Grant 
thanked  her  for  saving  his  little  dog. 

"What  made  you  go  in  for  him,  child?" 
he  asked,  as  he  sat  beside  Betty,  stroking 
her  little  sunburned  hand  with  his'  big 
rough  one.  "And  how  did  Barkis  come 
to  get  into  the  ocean,  anyway?  He  hates 
having  his  feet  wet,  and  never  goes  even 
on  the  wet  sand  if  he  can  help  it." 

"Oh,  I  just  had  to  get  him  out!"  said 
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Betty,  not  answering  the  other  question. 
"  I  knew  you'd  feel  awful  if  anything 
happened  to  him,  and  of  course  I  couldn't 
swim   any  more  than  I  can." 

"Who  threw  him  into  the  water, 
Betty?"  said  Miss  Lester,  suddenly.  She 
had  not  lived  ten  years  as  matron  of  the 
Home  without  having  acquired  a  good 
idea  of  child  nature,  and  she  saw  there 
was  something  which  prudent  Betty  was 
keeping  to  herself.  The  little  girl  flushed, 
and  did  not  answer. 

"  Don't  you  know?"  Miss  Lester  went  on. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Betty,  slowly. 

"Was  it  Sally?" 

"Now,  Miss  Lester,"  replied  Betty, 
"I'd  rather  not  tell.  Whoever  it  was, 
just  leave  her  to  me"  (with  a  shake  of 
her  little  head),  "and  I'll  settle  her.  But 
I  ain't  going  to  tattle-tale." 

"Some  things  should  be  told,"  said  her 
teacher.  "  If  there's  a  child  mean  enough 
to  do  a  cruel  thing  to  a  poor  little  dog, 
just  for  spite, — she  is  mean  enough  to 
do  worse  things,  and  we  don't  want  her 
here.  If  you  refuse  to  tell,  I  shall  ask 
some  of  the  other  girls." 

"You  needn't  do  that,"  interposed  a 
decided  voice  at  the  door,  as  Miss  Wil- 
helmina  Connolly  came  hurriedly  into  the 
room.  "I  witnessed  the  whole  affair  from 
my  window,  and  came  as  quickly  as  I 
could  to  see  if  anybody  was  hurt.  The 
girl  who  threw  the  dog  in  the  water  is 
that  black-haired  child,  about  twelve, 
who  is  always  pinching  and  slapping  the 
other  children, — Sally  .something.  I've 
intended  to  tell  you  for  some  time  that 
she  wasn't  a  fit  girl  to  be  here.  What  is 
your  name,  child?" 

Betty  told  her  name,  and  the  good 
lady  added: 

"Oh,  yes:  the  little  girl  Mr.  Grant 
told  us  about!  Well,  you  can  come  up 
to  the  cottage  and  see  us  to-morrow  when 
Miss  Lester  can  spare  you." 

"Thank  you,  ma'am!"  said  Betty.  "I 
shall  be  glad  to  go." 

Sally  Bates  was  sent  home  in  disgrace 
the  next  day.    Miss  Lester  talked  kindly 


to  her,  and  tried  to  make  her  see  how 
naughty  she  had  been,  but  to  no  purpose. 
She  had  boasted  that  they  would  never 
dare  to  send  her  away,  because  she  paid 
board;  and  here  was  the  magnificent  sum 
of  fifty  cents  a  week  being  thrown  away 
by  this  short-sighted  set  of  people,  and 
she  herself  disgraced  for  a  miserable  little 
waif,  who  had  not  a  penny  to  her  name! 
It  was  past  Sally's  comprehension. 

To  little  Betty  the  affair  brought  only 
good.  Miss  Wilhelmina  was  so  pleased 
with  her  that  when  she  went  timidly  up 
to  call  at  St.  Joseph's  Cottage,  as  the 
home  of  the  Four  Miss  Connollys  was 
called,  the  sisters  gave  her  two  neat 
little  gingham  frocks,  which  had  belonged 
to  one  of  their  nieces.  Betty  was  delighted; 
for  the  dresses  were  quite  whole,  and 
trimmed  with  dainty  white  ruffles, — finery 
which  -she  had  scarcely  even  dreamed 
would  ever  be  hers. 

The  ladies  at  the  Cottage  were  very 
kind  to  the  child,  and  showed  her  some 
of  their  curios  and  works  of  art.  Miss 
Althea's  paintings  were  marvels  to  Betty; 
and  so,  too,  was  a  huge  case  with  glass 
doors,  behind  which  were  all  manner  of 
curiosities.  There  were  pieces  of  rock, — 
some  blue,  sojne  green,  and  others  spark- 
ling like  diamonds;  .shells  and  pressed 
seaweed,  flowers  and  leaves  of  many  kinds. 

Telling  Betty  to  come  every  Saturday 
to  see  them,  the  ladies  gave  her  a  round 
sugared  cake  and  sent  her  away  happy; 
the  girl  ran  off  to  the  Home,  to  find  still 
further  excitement  awaiting  her. 

"Betty  dear,"  called  Miss  Lester, 
"here's  a  letter  for  you!  I  hope  you'll 
have  better  news  than  I  did.  I  received 
a  letter  saying  that  my  sister  is  very  ill, 
and  they  want  me  to  come  home  and 
take  care  of  her." 

"O  Miss  Lester!"  Betty's  face  clouded. 
"I'm  so  sorry!  What  shall  we  ever  do 
without  you?  There  can't  be  any  letter 
for  mel    I  haven't  any  friends." 

"  Here  is  one,  addressed  to  Miss  Betty 
Carter,"  said  Miss  Lester. 

Betty  took  it  wonderingly.    She  opened 
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it    slowly,    and    spelled    the    contents   out 

word  for  word.    It  ran  thus: 

Respected   Madam: — I   hope    you    are 

well.    I  aint  forgot  you,  but  I  guess  youve 

forgot   me.     I   am    Mike.    Thot   I'd   write 

and  tel  you  the  news.    There  aint  much. 

When   are   you   coming  back.     Its   dul   in 

the   Court.     There   aint    a   girl   here   with 

ennj'   sense.     I   brok    my    arm    falling  ofif 

the   telephone   pole.     Ma   wants   to   know 

how   work   is.     Can    you    get   me   a   job. 

City  life  is  killing  me.    Its  awfull  hot  here. 

Good-by ! 

Mike  O'Flynn. 

Betty  laughed  with  delight,  and  carried 
the  letter  to  her  teacher. 

"  Do  you  think  Mrs.  O'Flynn  could  get 
any  work  down  here?"  she  asked.  "It 
would  be  grand  if  she  could.  It's  so  hard 
to  get  on  there  in  the  summer,  for  all  the 
fine  people  she  works  for  go  away." 

"  I  don't  know,  but  I  should  think  she 
could  get  plenty  of  work,  washing  for  the 
summer  people  over  at  the  Point,"  said 
Miss  Lester.  "  I'll  ask  Miss  Connolly  about 
it,  but  just  now  I  am  too  busy  to  think. 
You  had  better  run  and  play  dear." 

Betty  sought  Mr.  Grant  next,  and 
showed  him  her  letter  with  great  pride.  It 
was  the  first  letter  she  had  ever  received, 
and  she  thought  it  wonderful;  and  chat- 
tered about  it  and  the  writer,  and  the 
many  virtues  of  the  O'Flynn  family,  until 
Mr.  Grant  became  nearly  as  much  inter- 
ested in  them  as  Betty  was  herself. 

"I'm  so  happy  down  here!  The  only 
thing  that  could  make  me  any  happier 
would  be  to  have  them  here  too,"  the  child 
said.  "They  were  all  so  good  to  me  in 
Rainbow  Court,  and  I  can't  forget  it." 

"  Well,  little  one,  perhaps  something 
good  will  turn  up,"  answered  Mr.  Grant, 
using  his  favorite  expression.  He  was 
always  looking  forward  to  pleasant  things. 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Betty;  and  she  went 
back  to  the  Home,  to  sleep  and  dream 
that  she  was  Queen  of  the  United  States, 
and  got  jobs  for  all  the  O'Flynn  family — 
hunting  shells  on  the  beach. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Only  a  Single  Tree  but  Many  Seagulls  in 
Shetland. 

There  are  many  small  villages  in  the 
world  that  have  only  one  street;  but 
Lerwick,  in  Shetland,  besides  having  only 
a  single  street,  possesses  only  one  tree, 
and  it  is  not  a  very  tall  one  either.  Of 
course  there  are  no  birds  there,  not  even 
a  sparrow;  but  the  seagulls  are  plentiful. 
A  writer  in  the  Fruit  Magazine,  tells  us 
the  inhabitants  of  Shetland  are  very 
proud  of  their  tree,  and  very  kind  to  the 
gulls,  of  whom  the  children  make  pets. 
He  says  that  children  who  are  brought 
for  the  first  time  to  see  the  wonders  of 
one-streeted  Lerwick  are  always  shown, 
as  a  great  curiosity,  "the  only  tree  in 
Shetland." 

The  seagulls  are  the  sparrows  of 
Lerwick;  and,  as  such,  they  have  a  greater 
share  in  the  town's  life  than  the  sparrows 
of  London.  In  the  morning  time  you  will 
note  that  a  seagull  sits  on  every  chimney- 
pot. Seagulls  swoop  and  hover  over  every 
roof  in  the  town.  The  air  is  full  of  their 
strange,  high,  plaintive,  haunting  cries. 
Every  house  has  its  own  familiar  sea- 
gulls, and  every  street  its  own  band  of 
them.  But  they  never  mix.  The  children 
in  each  house  have  a  pet  name  for  their 
own  particular  seagulls;  and,  having  called 
them  by  those  names,  they  feed  them 
every  day. 

Each  seagull  knows  what  is  meant  for 
him.  No  bird  attached  to  one  house 
ever  seeks  to  eat  the  food  scattered  from 
the  house  next  door.  He  does  not  dare: 
the  other  gulls  would  kill  him.  So  all 
day  long  the  seagulls  hover  and  call  over 
the  roofs  of  Lerwick.  The  people  of  the 
town,  if  they  come  across  a  little  pile 
of  rice  laid  upon  the  roadway,  step  over 
it  with  care.  They  know  that  it  has  been 
placed  there  for  some  seagull.  And  at 
night  the  seagulls  leave  their  appointed 
chimney-pots,  and  fly  gracefully  away  to 
their  resting-places  on  the  rocks  of  the 
Isle  of  Noss. 
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— In  a  little  booklet  of  i8  pages,  "Vocation: 
The  Secret  of  Happiness"  (B.  Herder),  the  Rev, 
Peter  Geiermann,  C.  SS.  R.,  publishes  an  ex- 
cellent and  thoroughly  practical  lecture  for 
children  in  Catholic  schools.  Parents,  pastors 
and  religious  teachers  will  find  it  an  admirable 
supplementary  chapter  to  the  ordinary  small 
catechism. 

— "The  Ethics  of  Subscription"  and  "A 
Fight  to  a  Finish"  are  the  titles  of  the  Australian 
C.  T.  S.  penny  pamphlets  Nos.  122  and  123. 
The  former  is  a  reprint,  from  the  Month,  of 
Father  Sydney  Smith's  discussion  of  the  oath 
against  Modernism;  the  latter,  by  W.  L.  Boro- 
ditch,  M.  A.,  treats  of  Father  Eric  Wasmann's 
signal  victory  over  Ernest  Haeckel  in  the  field 
of  biology  and  evolution. 

— "Gold,  Frankincense,"  and  Myrrh,"  by 
A.  Bovini  (R.  &  T.  Washbourne;  Benziger 
Brothers),  is  a  simple,  straightforward,  unin- 
volved  story  of  three  convent  graduates;  or, 
rather,  a  loosely  connected  trio  of  stories,  in 
which  the  gold  of  love,  the  frankincense  of 
fame,  and  the  myrrh  of  sorrow  are  dealt  oiit  to 
"Sister  Angela's  girls," — Nora  Delaney,  Cyrilla 
Leslie,  and  Mary  Tremaine.  There  is  abundance 
of  action  in  this  slender  volume,  and  its  perusal 
leaves  no  unwholesome  memories  in  the  mind 
or  noxious  vapors  in  the  soul. 

— "Makers  and  Defenders  of  America,"  by 
Anna  Elizabeth  Foote  (The  American  Book  Co.), 
IS  an  interesting  story  of  our  country,  gleaned 
from  biographies  of  its  great  men, — the  remark- 
able battles  which  they  fought,  the  great  events 
in  which  they  figured,  the  speeches  they  made, 
etc.  The  book  is  well  calculated  to  awaken  the 
enthusiasm  of  boys  and  girls,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  schoolroom.  We 
hardly  think,  however,  there  is  fairness  in  the 
selection  of  heroes;  as  many  a  Catholic,  no 
less  brave  and  patriotic  than  those  mentioned, 
deserved  representation. 

— "The  Inseparables,"  by  the  Rev.  John  J. 
Kennedy  (Melbourne:  W.  P.  Linehan),  is  an 
Australian  Catholic  novel  that  improves  on 
acquaintance.  While  reading  the  introductory 
chapters,  we  made  up  our  mind  to  recommend 
it  to  teachers  of  English  composition  and 
rhetoric  as  a  "horrible  example"  of  loosely 
constructed  sentences,  slovenly  English,  and 
atrocious  lack  of  punctuation.  The  author 
must  certainly  have  neglected  to  read  the 
proofs  of  those  early  chapters.  After  all,  how- 
ever,  the  story's   the  thing;     and   the  narrative 


of  the  four  young  Australians — their  adventures, 
pleasures,  temptations,  and  triumphs — was  well 
worth  the  telling,  and  is  accordingly  well  worth 
reading.  Incidentally,  the  book  contains  some 
vivid  descriptions  of  antipodean  natural  beau- 
ties, and  judicious  reflections  on  the  political 
and  social  conditions  of  what  Boyle  O'Reilly 
styled  "that  fair  land  and  drear  land  of  the 
South." 

— A  London  bookseller  offers  for  sale  an 
autograph  letter,  a  highly  characteristic  one,  of 
John  Ruskin,  addressed  to  some  unfortunate 
clergyman  who  had  sent  him  a  religious  poem, 
which,  the  letter  says,  interested  him,  not  as 
a  piece  of  literary  work,  but  as  the  exposition 
of  a  clergyman's  faith.  "Let  me  strongly  recom- 
mend you  to  express  that  faith  in  prose,  not 
verse,  .  .  .  and  to  sell  no  more  rhymes  on  the 
subject  to  the  editor  of  the ." 

— Writing  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of  "The 
Boys  of  Thackeray,"  Rowland  Grey  quotes,  as 
an  explanation  of  the  novelist's  invariable 
success,  this  passage  from  the  "Roundabout 
Papers": 

If  the  gods  would  give  me  the  desire  of  my  heart,  I 
should  be  able  to  write  a  story  which  boys  would  relish 
for  the  next  few  dozen  of  centuries.  The  boy-critic  loves 
the  story;  grown-up.  he  loves  the  author  who  wrote  the 
story.     Hence  the  kindly  tie  between  writer  and  reader. 

The  author  who  succeeds  in  thoroughly  inter- 
esting boys  and  girls  has  a  first  mortgage  on  a 
goodly  portion  of  pleasant — and  remunerative — 
fame. 

— The  new  "Life  of  St.  Leonard,  Surnamed 
the  Solitary,"  a  book  of  a  little  over  one  hundred 
pages  (Benziger  Brothers),  presents  only  the 
devotional  life  of  this  holy  man,  but  the  volume 
is  extremely  interesting  and  inspiring.  Accord- 
ing to  the  learned  Mabillon,  he  was  baptized, 
with  Clovis,  by  St.  Remy  (Remigius),  about 
A.  D.  496,  and  the  royal  convert  became  his 
sponsor.  When  it  is  noted  that  in  England 
alone,  before  the  so-called  Reformation,'  there 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  churches  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Leonard,  it  will  be  acknowledged* 
that  other  countries  besides  his  native  France 
held  this  holy  solitary  in  great  veneration. 

— ^In  one  of  a  batch  of  unpublished  letters  of 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  appearing  in  the  Irish  Monthly, 
we  find  this  novel  idea:  "I  wish  that  some  one 
would  enroll  our  young  men  in  Ireland  into  a 
confraternity,  one  of  whose  rules  should  be  to 
stand,  not  sit,  while  reading  newspapers.  It 
would  save  three-fourths  of  the  time  spent  on 
such  reading,  and  remind  us  that  the  purpose 
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of  a  newspaper  is  to  give  us  the  last  few  scraps 
of  news,  not  to  teach  us  philosophy  or  theology, 
as  illustrated  by  the  'dissolving  views'  of  modern 
political  society."  A  capital  suggestion.  Very 
few  newspapers — not  one  in  a  thousand  at  the 
very  most — merit  more  than  a  skimming,  which 
can  be  accomjjlished  in  a  few  moments.  The 
reading  of  all  but  the  best  of  them  should  be 
left  to  idlers. 

— Every  reader  of  "  Christus  Judex,"  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  books,  will  regret  to  learn 
of  the  death  of  its  author,  .Mr.  Edward  Roth, 
of  Philadelphia.  He  passed  to  the  reward  of  a 
useful  and  blameless  life  in  that  city,  on  the 
ist  inst.  Mr.  Roth  wrote  and  translated  numer- 
ous other  books,  including  a  standard  Life  (orig- 
inal) of  Napoleon  III.  and  some  excellent  text- 
books. He  was  also  an  occasional  contributor 
to  various  magazines  and  newspapers.  Besides 
being  a  literary  man,  Mr.  Roth  was  a  foremost 
educator  and  the  founder  of  Broad  Street 
Academy  (Philadelphia),  which  ranked  as  one 
of  the  best  schools  in  the  United  States.  Prof. 
Roth  presided  over  it  for  thirty  years.  He  was 
a  native  of  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  where  members 
of  his  family  were  distinguished  for  five  hundred 
years.  Among  them  was  Bishop  David  Roth 
of  St.  Canice's,  the  last  Catholic  prelate  to 
retain  his  See  after  the  Reformation.  The 
author  and  educator  lately  deceased  had  attained 
the  venerable  age  of  eighty-five. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The.  object  oj  this  list  is  to  afford  injormation 
concerning,  imhoitant  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  -will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  bein^  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  tent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  .sale  in  the  United 
States  will  he  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
poisible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  countrv 
who  keeps  a  jull  supply  oj  book.^  published  abroad. 
Publishers'    prices  generally  include   postage. 

"Life  of  St.  Leonard  the  Solitary."    40  cts. 

'"The  Inseparables."    Rev.  John  J.  Kennedy.    $1. 

"Gold,  Frankincense,  and  Myrrh."  A.  Bovini.  $1. 

"Devotions   for   Holy   Communion:"     Si. 

"Chapters  in  Christian   Doctrine."     75  cts. 

"Children     of     the     Gael."       Charlotte     Dease. 

75  cts. 

"The  Purple  East."    Rev.  J.  J.  Malonc.    S5  cts. 

"The  O'Shaughnessy  Girls."     Rosa  Mulholland. 

"Hosanna."     Father  Bonvin.     50  cts. 


"The     Vision     of     Master     Reginald."      H.     M 

Capes.     75  cts. 
"Argumentation  and  Debate."    $1.25. 
"  Frederic  Ozanam:   His  Life  and  Works."    Kath- 
leen O'Meara.    85  cts. 
"A  True  Hidalgo."      Don  I^uis  Coloma.     $1.35. 
"The  Hermit  of  Dreams."  Hon.  Mrs.  Lindsay.  $1. 
"Short  Stories  by  the  Best  Catholic  Authors." 

10  vols.     Si  5. 
"St.    Thomas    Aquinas."      Fr.    Placid    Conway, 

O.   P.     50  cts. 
"Switzerland    of   To-day."      Virginia    Crawford. 

30  cts. 
"Margaret's  Inlluence."    Rev.  Peter  Geiermann, 

C.  SS.  R.    $1. 
"St.     Bonaventure."      Fr.     Laurence    Costelloe, 

O.  F.  M.     50  cts. 
"The    Mystery   of   the   Priest's   Parlour."     Gen- 
evieve Irons.    $1.60. 
"A  Conversion  and  a  Vocation."     go  cts. 
"The    Little    House    under    the     Hill."      Clara 

Mulholland.     75  cts. 
"The    Way    that    Leads    to   God."      Abbe    Sau- 

dreau.    Si.  50. 
"Forgotten  Shrines."    Dom  Bcde  Camm,  O.  S.  B. 

$6,  net. 
"Father  Tim."     Rosa   Mulholland.     90  cts. 
"Leaves  from  My  Diary.    1894-1896."    Rt.  Rev. 

Abbot  Gasquet,  O.  S.  B.    75  cts. 
"History  of  Rome  and  the  Popes  in  the  Middle 

Ages."  Hartmann  Grisar,  S.  J.  Vol.  I.  S4.50. 
"None    Other    Gods."     Robert     Hugh    Benson. 

$1.50. 
"A   Diplomatist's   Wife   in  Japan."     Mrs.    Hugh 

Eraser.    50  cts. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  ttiat  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Francis  Hcnegan,  diocese  of  Denver;  and 
Rev.  Joseph  Horning,  S.  J. 

Sister  M.  Gertrude,  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy; 
and  Sister  M.  Monica  (O'Connor),  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

Mr.  Lewis  Schergcr,  Mrs.  Catherine  GofT,  Miss 
Sarah  Logan,  Mr.  ICngclbcrt  Vcsquc,  Mr.  Patrick 
Goodman,  Mr.  Frederick  Burket,  Mr.  Thomas 
Sheehy,  Mr.  Matthias  Thill,  Mr.  John  L.  Gatti, 
Miss  Jeanne  Guthrie,  Mr.  Henry  Blessing,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Manion,  Mr.  Albert  Bogardus,  Miss 
Agnes  J.  Miller,  Mrs.  Mary  Russell,  Mr.  I'rank 
Weaver,  Miss  Margaret  Mundy,  Mr.  B.  Johnson, 
and   Mr.    Henry   Handing. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
pcr)>etual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in   peace!     Amen.     (300  days'  indul.) 
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Back  Home. 


3Y    TDV/IN    CARLILE    LITSEV. 

^^  \CK    home  again!     How  strangely   changed 
it  seems! 
Familiar  objects  have  an  alien  air; 
The    settle    where    we    sat    and    dreamed    love's 
dreams; 
And,  by  the  window-place,  her  wicker  chair. 

Back  home!  Kind  hands  have  come  and  put 
away 

The  tokens  that  would  hurt  me  most  to  see. 
I  think  they  might  as  well  have  let  them  stay 

Where  she  had  left  them:   they  are  dear  to  me. 

Back  home  again!    To  face  my  life  alone! 

I  can  not  tell  how  I  shall  meet  the  years. 
But  through  the  empty  hours  I  will  atone 

For  any  thoughtless  deed  which  brought  her 
tears. 

Back  home!  It  can't  be  far,  that  "other  room" 
Where  she  has  slipped  away  from  me  a  while; 

And,  lie  my  pathway  now  in  shine  or  gloom, 
I'll   fare   in   hope — remembering   her  smile! 


The  Most  Pure  Heart  of  Mary. 

BY    DOM     MICH.MJL     B.\RKKTT,    O.  S.  B. 

'      '  T  is  sometimes  hard  for  us  to  reahze 
the  true  dignity  of  our  Blessed  Lady, 
and  the  honor  due  to  her  as  a  conse- 
quence of  her  greatness.   The  expres- 
sions of  the  saints  in  her  regard  seem  at 
times  exaggerated;    we  shrink  from  using 
them.    Yet  they  do  not  surpass  the  praises 
bestowed  or  the  titles  conferred  upon  her 
b}'  the  Church,  who  applies  to  her  those 


telling  words  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom: 
Speculum  sine  macula  Dei  majestatis,  — 
"Unspotted  mirror  of  God's  majesty"; 
and  again,  in  the  Litany  of  Loreto, 
calls  her;  Speculum  Juslitim,  — "Mirror  of 
Justice."  In  each  case,  the  Church  clearly 
teaches  that  Mary,  far  beyond  any  other 
creature  of  God,  is  a  reflection  of  His 
infinite  purity,  sanctity,  and  love. 

The  Incarnation  was  the  bringing  of 
God's  infinite  perfections  within  the  reach 
of  man.  When  the  Eternal  took  human 
nature,  God  was  revealed  to  mankind  as 
the  model  of  perfection  at  which  man 
was  to  aim.  Jesus  Christ,  in  His  every 
word  and  action,  made  visible  the  sanctity 
of  the  All-Holy  God.  When  He  said, 
"Learn  of  Me,"  He  was  pointing  out  the 
way  in  which  His  followers  were  to  obey 
that  precept:  "Be  you  therefore  perfect, 
as  also  your  Heavenly  Father  is  perfect." 

And  as  Our  Lord  reveals  the  perfec- 
tions of  God,  Mary,  in  her  turn,  thanks 
to  her  Son's  Redemption,  repeats  in  her 
created  himianity  the  graces  which  .shone 
in  that  Divine  Son.  No  other  can  ever 
reflect  so  clearly  as  she  the  splendors  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus;  for  no 'other 
has  been  so  entirely  exempted  from  the 
natural  tendency  toward  sin  which  is  the 
woful  birthright  of  Adam's  descendants. 
Mary  was  the  one  privileged,  during  the 
thousands  of  years  that  followed  on  the 
Fall,  to  come  into  being  as  immaculate  as 
our  first  mother  Eve,  and  as  wholly  pleas- 
ing to  her  Creator.  That  purity  was  never 
sullied;  and  hence  she  alone  is  worthily 
styled  "  the  unspotted  mirror  of  God's 
majesty,  and  the  image  of  His  goodness." 
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p"The  feasf  we  are  considering  is  in  honor 
of  the  Most  Pure  Heart  of  Mary.  The 
heart  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  most 
noble  of  the  bodily  organs.  In  the  vSacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  we  honor  the  source  of 
His  all-embracing  love  for  His  creatures, — 
the  symbol  of  everything  that  is  loving 
and  attractive  in  His  Sacred  Humanity: 
for  it  was  His  Heart  that  moved  Him 
to  sacrifice  Himself  for  us.  In  the  Heart 
of  Mary  we  behold  the  symbol  of  her 
wondrous  graces,  of  her  close  and  perfect 
union  with  God,  and  of  her  perfect  and 
undying  love  for  her.  children.  That  Heart 
of  Mar)-  was  the  only  worthy  temple  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who  deigns  to  dwell  with 
men.  Never  for  an  instant  was  it  at 
variance  with  His  designs;  but,  full  of 
grace  from  the  first,  was  preserved  pure 
and  stainless  until  her  glorious  Assumption 
into  Heaven. 

St.  Bernardine  of  Siena,  who  had  been 
born  on  the  feast  of  her  .Mativity,  and 
was  ever  a  loving  son  of  Mary,  has  left 
in  one  of  his  sermons  some  glowing  words 
in  praise  of  her  Most  Pure  Heart,  which 
it  will  be  well  to  give  here  in  an  English 
dress;  for  they  express  most  beautifully 
and  devoutly  the  claims  of  that  Heart  to 
our  reverent  honor. 

Filled  with  humility  at  the  thought  of 
the  greatness  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  pre- 
destined from  all  eternity  to  bring  forth 
the  Redeemer,  the  saint  shrinks  from 
uttering  her  praises  with  "  polluted  lips." 
"How  can  a  being  so  wretched  as  I,"  he 
cries,  "speak  of  the  wonders  of  her  heart, 
when  the  tongue  of  an  angel  is  unworthy? " 
Then,  commenting  ujjon  those  words  of 
Our  Lord,  "A  good  man  out  of  the  good 
treasure  of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  that 
which  is  good,"  he  continues:  "From  that 
heart,  as  from  a  furnace  of  divine  love, 
the  Blessed  \'irgin  brought  forth  good 
words, — words  of  most  ardent  charity.  .  .  . 
For  as  from  a  furnace  of  fire  nothing  can 
come  forth  except  vehement  heat,  so  from 
the  heart,  of  Christ's  Mother  no  word 
could  proceed  that  was  not  burning  with 
the  ardor  of  the  love  of  God.    vSeven  words 


only — words  of  wondrous  meaning  and 
power — are  recorded  as  spoken  by  her. 
Twice  she  addressed  the  ."Vngel;  twice  she 
spoke  to  Elizabeth;  twice  to  her  Son; 
once  to  the  servants  at  the  marriage 
feast."  Those  seven  occasions  of  which 
the  Gospel  speaks  are  interpreted  by  the 
saint  as  producing  so  many  external 
flames  of  love  from  the  glowing  heart 
of   Mary. 

When  she  said  to  the  Angel,  "  How 
shall  this  be  done,  because  I  know  not 
man?"  the  love  which  prompted  the 
words  was  that  ardent  desire  to  preserve 
immaculate  the  purity  with  which  God 
had  endowed  her.  That  she  was  destined 
to  give  birth  to  "the  Son  of  the  Most 
High,"  who  was  to  possess  "the  throne 
of  David  His  father,"  and  "reign  in  the 
house  of  Jacob  forever,"  in  a  kingdom 
that  should  never  end,  was  a  thought 
that  filled  her  with  the  fear  of  losing  the 
virginity  she  treasured.  But  the  assurance 
that  her  fear  was  groundless  gave  birth 
to  a  fervent  act  of  more  perfect  love, 
when,  with  entire  abandonment  to  the 
divine  will,  she  exclaimed:  "Behold  the 
handmaid  of  the  Lord!  Be  it  done  to 
me  according  to  thy  word."  When  she 
saluted  Elizabeth,  and  rejoiced  with  her 
because  of  the  approaching  birth  of  the 
son  who  had  been  promised.  Our  Lady's 
heart  shone  with  the  flame  of  sympathiz- 
ing charity;  when  the  inspired  words  of 
the  Magnificat  poured  forth  from  her  lips, 
they  were  the  expression  of  her  jubilant 
gratitude  to  God  for  His  bounty  toward 
her, — the  leaping  forth  of  the  flame  of 
thankful  love.  That  poignant  lament, "  Son, 
why  hast  Thou  done  so  to  us?  Behold,  Thy 
father  and  I  have  sought  Thee'sorrowing," 
revealed  a  love  whose  flame  was  fed  by 
sufifering.  The  trusting  petition,  "They 
have  no  wine,"  spoken  at  the  marriage 
at  Cana,  was  the  effect  of  a  loving  compas- 
sion for  those  in  need;  the  admonition 
to  the  servants,  "  Whatsoever  He  shall 
say  to  you,  do  ye,"  witnessed  to  the.  all 
dominating  love  of  God  which  filled  the 
heart   of   Mary,   and,   because   of  its   un- 
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failing    confidence    in    His    goodness,    was 
powerful  in  obtaining   His  help. 

The  devotion  to  the  Heart  of  Mary, 
which  was  the  joy  of  St.  Bernardine  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  increased  with  the 
ages;  by  the  seventeenth  it  had  grown 
into  a  recognized  corollary  of  devotion  to 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  To  a  holy 
priest  of  France,  Father  Eudes  Mezerai, 
the  Church  is  indebted  for  its  final  devel- 
opment. Father  Eudes  had  founded  two 
religious  Congregations  —  the  Society  of 
Jesus  and  Mary,  composed  of  missionary 
preachers,  commonly  known  as  Eudists; 
and  the  Order  of  Charity  and  Refuge, 
for  the  benefit  of  fallen  women.  Both 
.  associations  were  dedicated  by  him  to 
the  Heart  of  Mary.  The  most  noted 
missionary  in  the  France  of  his  time,  he 
lost  no  opportunity  in  striving  to  spread 
his  favorite  devotion  everywhere.  All 
classes  of  devout  Catholics  became  lired 
with  his  enthusiasm,  frjm  the  lowliest 
of  the  lowly  to  the  queen-mother,  Anne 
of  Austria. 

In  1668,  Father  Eudes  obtained  leave 
for  the  celebration,  by  his  own  Congre- 
gation, of  a  feast  in  honor  of  the  Most 
Pure  Heart  of  Mary,  and  himself  drew  up 
the  Mass  and  Office.  The  devotion  met 
with  all  the  opposition  which  had  been 
raised  up  at  an  earlier  period  against  that 
paid  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  But 
many  religious  Orders  helped  in  spreading 
it  through  the  Church,  notably  the  Friars 
Minor  of  F'rance.  The  first  formal  recogni- 
tion by  the  Holy  See  came  from  Pope 
Pius  VII., — for  Father  Eudes  had  received 
permission  for  the  festival  from  the  Papal 
Legate  only.  That  Pope  granted  leave  for 
the  celebration  of  the  feast  to  the  Clerks 
Regular  of  the  Mother  of  (Jod;  and  from 
that  time  many  churches  and  Orders 
obtained  permission  for  a  like  privilege. 
The  devotion  had  become  so  general  in  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  that  the  festival 
was  extended  to  all  churches  desirous 
of  celebrating  it,  a  proper  Office  and 
Mass  being  granted  at  the  same  time. 
This  was  in   1855. 


In  speaking  of  the  growth  of  devotion 
to  the  Heart  of  Mary,  we  can  not  omit 
a  brief  reference  to  one  of  the  most 
prominent  examples  of  the  results  flowing 
from  i+s  practice.  The  rector  of  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Victories  in  Paris, 
the  Abb6  Desgenettes,  was  appointed  to 
that  parish  on  the  cessation  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1830.  He  found  it  in  a  most 
destitute  state.  The  church  was  almost 
deserted,  even  on  the  greatest  festivals. 
No  Sacraments  were  allowed  to  be  admin- 
istered in  the  parish,  even  to  the  dying; 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  he  was  able  to  obtain  permission 
in  case  of  the  latter  class,  and  then  only 
on  condition  of  wearing  secular  dress 
and  conducting  everything  with  absolute 
secrecy.  For  four  years  he  strove  to 
bring  back  souls  to  God,  but  with  little 
success.  Saying  Mass  at  Our  Lady's  altar 
one  day,  his  heart  heavy  with  the  thought 
of  the  uselessness  of  his  efforts,  he  seemed 
to  hear  a  voice  say:  "Consecrate  your 
parish  to  the  Holy  and  Immaculate  Heart 
of  Mary."  The  result  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Confraternity  of  prayer  under 
that  title. 

The  devotion  spread  rapidly,  and  the 
Confraternity  of  the  Heart  of  Mary,  for 
the  conversion  of  sinners,  was  soon  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  of  France.  Pius  IX. 
saw  in  its  institution  the  effect  of  the 
inspiration  of  God.  Sinners  were  reclaimed, 
tepid  Christians  made  fervent ;  the  services 
of  the  church  more  numerously  frequented, 
the  Sacram.ents  more  generally  received; 
faith,  which  had  seemed  dead,  revived. 
At  the  present  time  the  Archconfraternity 
numbers  some  millions  of  members,  its 
affiliated  confraternities  throughout  the 
world  being  as  many  as  20,000.  The 
visitor  to  the  splendid  church  in  Paris 
must  needs  be  struck  by  the  concourse  of 
devout  worshippers  almost  always  to  be 
found  there;  by  the  numberless  votive 
tapers  always  burning  before  the  image 
of  Mary;  and,  above  all,  by  the  countless 
tablets  of  white  marble — recording  in  their 
golden    inscriptions    instances    of    Mary's 
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never-failing  help — which  form  a  precious 
lining  to  the  interior  walls  of  a  sanctuary, 
more  than  ever  worthy  of  its  title — Our 
T.ady  of  Victories. 

Turning  now  to  the  liturgy  of  the  feast 
we  are  considering,  we  linri  many  items 
of  remarkable  beauty  and  fitness.  A 
translation  of  the  very  striking  antiphons, 
sung  with  the  ordinary  psalms  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Vesper  Oflice,  will 
be  acceptable.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
they  are  all  taken  from  the  Canticle  of 
Canticles,  and  celebrate  the  graces  of  the 
mystic  Bride  of  the  Heavenly  Spouse; 
as  applied  to  Our  Lady,  they  praise  the 
interior  perfections  of  her  Pure  Heart. 

1.  "Draw  me;  we  will  run  after  thee 
to  the  odor  of  thy  ointments." 

2.  "My  Beloved  speaketh  to  me:  Arise, 
make  haste,  my  love!" 

3.  "Stay  me  up  with  flowers,  compass 
me  about  with  apples;  because  I  languish 
with  love." 

4.  "I  adjure  you,  O  ye  daughters  of 
Jerusalem,  that  you  wake  not  the  beloved 
till  she  please." 

5.  "I   sleep,   and   my  heart   watcheth." 
The  antiphon  to  the  Magnificat  is  taken 

from  the  canticle  of  Anna,  the  mother 
of  Samuel,  one  of  the  striking  types  of 
Mary  in  the  Old  Testament:  "My  heart 
hath  rejoiced  in  the  Lord,  and  my  horn 
is  exalted  in  my  God,  because  I  have 
joyed  in  thy  salvation." 

Foi  the  second  Vespers  an  antiphon 
taken  from  the  Magnificat  itself  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  foregoing.  "My  heart  hath 
rejoiced  in  God  \\\y  Saviour." 

The  Introit  of  the  Mass  is  taken  from 
the  "bridal  psalm"  which  celebrates  the 
mystic  union  of  the  humanity  and  divinity 
in  the  Incarnation.  It  speaks  of  the  glories 
of  the  heart  of  the  Daughter  of  the 
Eternal  King,  who  calls  souls  after  her 
in  the  path  of  purity:  "All  the  glor>-  of 
the  king's  daughter  is  within,  in  golden 
borders,  clothed  round  about  with  vari- 
eties. After  her  shall  virgins  be  brought 
to  the  King." 

The    Collect    of    the    day    runs    thus: 


"O  Almighty  and  Everlasting  God,  who 
didst  prepare  in  the  heart  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  a  worthy  habitation  for  the 
Holy  Spirit,  mercifully  grant  that  we 
who  devoutly  celebrate  a  festival  in 
honor  of  that  Most  Pure  Heart  may  be 
enabled  to  live  according  to  Thy  Heart." 

The  Lesson'  from  the  Canticle  of  Can- 
ticles speaks  to  us  of  the  perfection  of 
charity  which  animated  the  Heart  of 
Mary:  "Put  me  as  a  seal  upon  thy 
heart.  ,  .  .  For  love  is  strong  as  death.  .  .  . 
Many  waters  can  not  quench  charity, 
neither  can  the  floods  drown  it.  If  a  man 
should  give  all  the  substance  of  his  house 
for  love,  he  shall  despise  it  as  nothing." 

The  Gradual  begins  with  the  praise  of 
Wisdom,  applied  to  Mary,  Spouse  of 
Divine  Wisdom:  "  No  defiled  thing  cimieth 
into  her.  For  she  is  the  brightness  of 
eternal  light,  and  the  unspotted  mirror 
of  tiod's  majesty,  and  the  image  of  His 
goodness."  Then  follows  the  loving  decla- 
ration of  the  Bride  in  the  Canticles,  as 
to  her  delight  in  purity:  "  I  to  my  beloved, 
and  my  beloved  to  me,  who  feedeth  among 
the  lilies." 

The  Alleluia  verse  cries  out  in  the 
fervent  words  of  praise  and  joy,  uttered 
by  Mary  in  her  Magnifirat:  "Alleluia! 
Alleluia!  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord, 
and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my 
Saviour.    Alleluia!" 

The  Gospel  has  evidently  been  chosen 
for  its  concluding  words;  for  it  is  that 
which  relates  the  finding  of  Our  Lord  in 
the  Temple  by  His  Holy  Mother  and  St. 
Joseph.  To  her  appealing  query,  "  Son, 
why  hast  Thou  done  so  to  i:s?"  He 
answers:  "How  is  it  that  you  sought  Me? 
Did  you  not  know  that  I  must  be  about 
My  Father's  business?"  Then  He  accom- 
panied them,  a  docile  Child  as  ever,  to 
Nazareth,  "and  was  subject  to  them. 
And  his  Mother  kept  all  these  words  in 
her  heart." 

For  the  Offertory  verse,  the  Church 
employs  the  glowing  praises  addressed  by 
Joachim  the  high  priest  to  the  victorious 
Judith,     another     striking     type     of     the 
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Mother  of  God:  "For  thou  hast  done 
manfully,  and  thy  heart  has  been  strength- 
ened ;  therefore  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
hath  strengthened  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
be  blessed  forever." 

The  Communion  verse,  while  it  recalls 
the  close  imion  between  Mary's  Pure 
Heart  and  the  .Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus, 
appropriately  refers  to  the  union  between 
the  soul  of  the  communicant  and  the 
divine  Guest  just  received  under  the 
sacramental  species:  "I  sat  down  under 
his  shadow,  whom  I  desired;  and  his 
fruit  was  sweet  to  my  palate." 

In  Holy  Conununion  the  faithful  re- 
ceive a  foretaste  of  the  lasting  joys  of 
heaven;  for  He  whom  they  receive  as 
the  food  of  their  souls  is  the  delight 
of  the  redeemed.  Therefore,  the  Post- 
Communion  Collect  prays:  "We  virho  have 
been  refreshed  with  divine  gifts  humbly 
beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  that,  through  the 
intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
the  feast  of  whose  Most  Pure  Heart  we 
are  now  celebrating,  we  may  be  delivered 
from  present  dangers,  and  attain  to  the 
joys  of  eternal  life." 

A  comprehensive  glance  at  the  liturgy 
of  this  festival  will  show  that  the  Church 
desires  to  place  before  the  minds  of  her 
children  for  their  imitation  ihe  various 
graces  which  adorned  the  Heart  of  Mary, 
and  which  Our  Lord  delights  to  behold 
in  the  hearts  of  His  faithful  servants. 

Thus  the  Vesper  antiphons  speak  of  the 
resolute  following  of  Christ  in  all  virtues, 
and  of  the  resultant  union  with  Him  in 
perfect  charity.  Joy  in  God's  service  is 
the  burden  of  the  Magnificaf  antiphons. 
The  Introit  extols  chastity,  of  which  Mary 
is  the  model  for  all  who  are  called  to 
follq,w  her  in  a  life  of  virginity.  The 
Lesson  speaks  of  the  strength  and  forti- 
tude which  true  love  of  God  produces  in 
the  soul ;  no  storm  or  stress  of  interior 
or  exterior  trials  can  quench  that  ardor. 
In  the  Gradual,  purity  of  soul  is  praised, 
and  its  consequent  joy  and  happiness  is 
the  burden  of  the  Alleluia  verse.  The 
reward    of  fidelity   to   God's   service — His 


never-failing  support  here,  and  eternal 
blessedness  hereafter — is  set  forth  in  the 
Offertory  verse.  In  the  Communion  verse 
is  portrayed  that  absolute  resignation  to 
God's  will  which  was  so  perfect  a  feature 
of  Mary's  interior  life,  and  must  be  the 
aim  of  all  true  lovers  of  her  Divine  Son. 
The  fruit  of  our  meditations  on  this 
festival  should  be  a  closer  imitation  of 
Jesus  and  Mary,  which  will  show  itself 
in  a  greater  appreciation  of  entire  purity 
of  heart  and  life.  It  is  this  purity  which 
will  ren.der  our  souls  a  more  pleasing  abode 
for  the  Holy  Spirit.  "Know  you  not," 
says  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  "  that 
your  members  are  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  is  in  you,  whom  you  have 
from  God?  And  you  are  not  your  own. 
For  you  are  bought  with  a  great  price. 
Glorify  and  bear  God  in  your  body." 


The  Red  Circle. 

BY    GERARD    A.   REYNOLDS. 

IX. — At  thk  Mission  Station. 

WHILE  the  "council  of  war"  was 
in  progress  at  Mr.  Henderson's 
house,  Pere  Gratien,  after  a  very 
busy  morning,  had  at  last  found  time 
for  a  talk  with  Lebrim.  He  had  slipped 
into  his  room  for  a  moment  at  an  early 
hour,  to  assure  himself  that  he  was  going 
on  well;  and  he  had  been  pleased  to  find 
that,  thanks  to  youth  and  a  good  consti- 
tution, the  Belgium,  though,  still  very 
weak,  was  on  the  fair  way  to  a  rapid 
recovery. 

Then  he  had  said  his  Mass.  The  mission 
chapel  had  a  much  larger  congregation 
than  was  generally  to  be  found  there  on 
weekday  mornings.  Rumors  had  already 
spread  vaguely  among  the  native  Christians 
that  there  was  danger  at  hand,  and  they 
came  before  and  after  Mass  to  ask  the 
priest  to  hear  their  confessions.  It  was 
a  long  time  before  he  could  leave  them, 
and  even  then  he  had  to  tell  many  to 
couie  later. 
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After  a  hurried  breakfast,  he  had  sent 
the  catechist  Paul  to  carry  out  Li-tsu's 
funeral;  paid  his  official  visit  to  the  tao- 
tai;  received  Paul's  report  of  the  action 
of  the  Red  Circle;  interviewed  De  Visser, 
and  sent  information  by  him  to  Captain 
Marker,  and  by  letter  to  Mr.  Henderson. 
Then  he  had  again  spent  some  time  in 
the  church  with  his  people.  At  eleven 
o'clock  he  went  back  to  his  house;  and, 
to  save  time,  had  his  lunch  carried  into 
the  room  where  the  injured  man  lay. 
They  could  have  the  meal  together, 
he  said. 

So  far  he  had  told  him  nothing  of  the 
rumors  that  were  cqrrent,  but  the  com- 
munication could  not  be  much  longer 
delayed.  During  the  meal  he  broke  the 
news  to  his  guest,  affecting  to  make  light 
of  it,  but  adding  that,  in  any  case,  they 
must  take  all  precautions  while  there  was 
yet  time.  Then  he  told  him  that  the 
Europeans  would  go  on  board  the  Tai- 
shan  if  a  rising  took  place;  and,  in  order 
that  this  refuge  might  be  secured  to 
Lebrun,  he  would  be  removed  that  day 
to  the  "hotel"  on  the  river-bank,  where 
Mr.  Henderson  would  meet  him,  and  a 
boat  would  be  ready  to  take  him  on 
board  the  steamer  at  the  first  sign  of 
real  danger.    He  ended  by  remarking: 

"I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  say  adieu; 
for  I  would  be  delighted  to  keep  you 
here." 

Lebrun   looked   surprised. 

"But  it  is  not  adieu,"  he  said.  "Surely 
you  are  coming  with  us,  mon  Pkref" 

"  I  have  to  stay  here,  my  son,"  answered 
P^re  Gratien.  "  But  you  will  be  in  good 
hands,  with  your  friend  Monsieur  de 
Visser   and    the    others." 

"No,  no!"  said  Lebnm.  "You  will 
come  with  us.  Why  stay  here  to  lose 
your  life?" 

"I  must  stay  with  my  people,"  replied 
the  priest,  in  his  matter-of-fact  tone. 
"  You  know  the  vvord  of  our  Master. 
Well,  for  v/ant  of  a  better.  I  am  the 
shepherd  of  this  little  flock,  and  can  not 
desert  it.    'The  good  Shepherd  giveth  his 


life  for  his  sheep.'  I  don't  say  I  am  a 
particularly  c[ood  shepherd,  but  I  am  the 
.shepherd,  and  I  must  stay  and  take  the 
risk — which,  for  that  matter,  may  not 
be  so  great." 

"  I  don't  know  much  of  Scripture 
texts,"  observed  Lebrun.  "  I  am  a  prac- 
tical man,  Father.  Quite  apart  from  the 
affection  I  feel  for  you  after  all  your 
touching  kindness  to  me,  I  venture  to  say 
would  it  not  be  wiser  to  save  your  life 
instead  of  throwing  it  away;  and  then 
come  back  when  order  is  restored,  to 
do  more  of  your  work  here,  just  as  I 
and  De  Visser  will  come  back  to  lay  out 
the  new  line?" 

"Well,"  said  the  priest,  "I  will  not 
quote  Scripture.  I  will  use  a  language 
that  you  will  understand  at  once.  I  am 
a  soldier  stationed  here,  and  a  soldier 
remains  at  his  post  till  he  is  relieved  or 
ordered  back,  even  if  he  dies  to  hold  it. 
I  must  say,  like  MacMahon  at  the  Mala- 
koff:  J'y  suis,  J'y  reste, — 'Here  I  am, 
and  here  I   stay.'" 

"  But  surely  j'ou  know  what  the  end 
will  be  if  there  is  a  rising.  It  has  happened 
elsewhere.  You  will  be  cut  to  pieces  by 
a  wild  mob  of  mad  fanatics.  It  is  horrible. 
You  don't  realize  what  it  means.  Are  you 
not  afraid?" 

"Yes,  my  son,  I  am  afraid.  I  don't 
pretend  to  be  a  hero.  I  don't  try  to 
realize  it.  Frankly,  I  try  to  keep  my 
mind  off  it.  I  am  sure  when  the  time 
comes  I  shall  be  given  strength  to  bear 
whatever  is  to  be.  We  must  all  die  sooner 
or  later.  If  death  comes  this  way,  it  is  a 
better  death  than  I  ever  dared  to  hope 
for — except  sometimes  long  ago,  when 
I  was  young  like  you  and  enthusiastic." 
Lebrun,  propped  up  on  his  couch, 
stared  at  the  pictures  on  the  wall,  but 
he  did  not  see  them.  He  was  thinking 
if  there  was  not  a  way  out.  Then  he 
spoke : 

"  But  if  you  must  stay,  if  you  will  not 
go,  what  need  is  there  of  dying  like  a 
sheep  without  a  struggle?  See  here. 
Father!     I    am    half    a    Frenchman.     My 
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father  was  a  soldier.    I  will  not  leave  you 
alone  to  die." 

"But,  my  son,  consider — " 

"Let  me  speak, — I  must  speak  on," 
said  Lebrun,  flushing  with  feverish  excite- 
ment. "  I  am  weak,  but  not  too  weak  to 
pull  a  trigger.  De  Visser  will  think  as 
I  do.  Those  Flemings  are  slow,  but  when 
they  are  roused  they  can  fight.  He  fought 
the  other  day.  Then  there  are  your 
Christians,  hard-handed  workingmen.  De 
Visser  will  stand  by.  Barricade  the  place; 
arm  your  people  if  only  with  cudgels  and 
knives,  and  let  us  make  a  fight  of  it.  If 
we  hold  on  only  for  a  few  days,  relief  will 
come  from  somewhere." 

The  priest  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it. 

"Calm  yourself,  my  son,"  he  said.  "It 
is  brave  and  generous  of  you  to  think 
like  this.  But  believe  me  it  would  be 
useless.    I  can  not  hear  of  it." 

"I  know  what  you  are  thinking  of," 
said  Lebrun.  "As  a  [)riest,  you  do  not 
believe  in  resistance;  but  you  must  let 
us  others,  the  mere  laymen,  protect  you, 
just  as  if  the  tao-tai  did  his  duty  you 
would   not  refuse  his  armed   protection." 

"It  is  not  that,"  replied  P^re  Gratien. 
"  I  do  not  say  for  one  moment  that,  if  a 
successful  resistance  could  be  organized, 
it  would  not  be  right  to  defend  the  lives 
of  the  Christians, — to  prevent  their  being 
slaughtered  like  sheep  by  a  mob.  But 
resistance  is  utterly  impossible.  Look 
round  the  room!  We  are  in  a  house  built 
of  wood  and  bamboo  and  paper,  dried  in 
the  sun  till  it  is  like  tinder,  with  out- 
buildings thatched  with  straw.  The  mob 
would  burn  us  out  in  five  minutes.  I 
must  stay  here  and  try  to  use  what 
influence  I  have  to  avert  the  danger 
from  my  people.  If  I  fail,  I  must  stay 
among  them  in  any  case, — perhaps  not 
here,  but  hiding  among  them.  After  all, 
my  life  may  be  spared.  If  my  people 
could  go  with  me,  I  might  '  flee  to 
another  city';  but  they  can  not.  I  must 
stay  with  them." 

"Then  De  Visser  and  I  will  stay,"  said 
Lebrun. 


"No,  no'  It  would  be  wrong  for  me  to 
risk  the  life  of  yourself  or  any  other  of 
the  Europeans.  And  by  staying  here  I 
can  perhaps  do  something  for  you  all; 
for  my  remaining  may  keep  the  leaders 
of  the  Red  Circle  occupied." 

.A.t  this  point  De  Visser  entered.  Lebrun 
appealed  to  him  to  use  his  influence  to 
persuade  Pere  Gratien  to  go  away  with 
them.  Lehrun's  very  weakness,  the  fever 
in  his  blood,  made  him  urge  his  arguments 
with  fierce  energy.  But,  to  his  disappoint- 
ment, De  Visser  sided  with  Pere  Gratien, 
and  tried  to  calm  his  friend: 

"Tiens,  mon  ami,"  he  said.  "You  will 
tire  yourself  out,  and  make  yourself  ill. 
Let  us  take  care  of  you.  You  must  keep 
quiet.  P^re  Gratien  has  to  stay  here,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  left 
alone.  .You  would  stay,  but  an  invalid 
with  the  best  of  good  will  would  not 
reinforce  the  garrison.  1  shall  come  back 
and  act  for  both  of  us." 

"No,"  said  the  priest,  firmly.  "As  I 
have  already  explained  to  our  friend  here, 
that  is  out  of  the  question.  I  thank  you 
both  from  the  depths  of  my  heart  for 
your  devoted  courage  and  friend,ship  for 
me.  God  will  bless  you  for  it,  and  take 
the  will  for  the  deed.  But  your  live;  must 
not  be  risked  uselessly.  With  me  it  is 
different." 

"Yes,  Father,"  said  De  Visser.  "Of 
course  you  stay.  But  let  me  have  the 
supreme  honor  of  staying  with  you. 
Surely  I  am  as  much  one  of  your  people 
as  those  Chinese  converts.  I  have  a  claim 
to  be  allowed  to  stay." 

He  spoke  very  quietly,  as  if  it  were  all 
a  matter  of  course.  The  son  of  the  Flemish 
farmer  had  a  thousand  years  of  Catholic 
blood  in  his  humble  line  of  ancestry. 
There  was  the  traditional  reverence  for 
the  priest,  undimmed  by  what  Lebrun 
would  have  called  "enlightened  ideas." 
His  people,  plain  peasant  folk,  had  given 
priests  to  the  missionary  Congregation  of 
Aerschot;  a  cousin  of  his  was  at  work 
among  them  in  central  Africa.  In  the 
la^t   generation,    two   more   who   bore   his 
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name  had  'worn  the  grey  uniform  of  the 
Zouaves  of  Pius  IX.  Without  a  flush  of 
enthusiasm,  but  in  the  matter-of-fact  way 
characteristic  of  his  race,  he  thought  as 
the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  that,  if 
the  priest  and  the  altar  were  in  danger, 
he  must  sha^^e  the  peril,  not  even  waiting 
to  think  out  how  he  could  be  of  use.  It 
was  almost  an  instinctive  feeling — a  reso- 
lution taken  with"ut  entering  into  details 
or  making  plans. 

"Yes,  you  are  one  of  my  people,"  said 
the  priest;  "and  so  you  must  obey  me, 
and  do  what  T  consider  best  for  all.  You 
will  take  care  of  Lebrun.  You  will  convey 
my  letters  to  the  Vicar  Apostolic.  You 
will  come  hack  with  help.  If  I  am  still 
here,  it  will  be  a  happy  reunion.  If  not, 
while  doing  your  work,  you  will  aid  my 
successor  to  rebuild  the  mission,  and  you 
will  use  your  influence  to  help  and  protect 
what  are  left  of  my  people.  In  this  way 
you  will  do  far  more  for  me  than  if  you 
stayed   here." 

But  Lebrun  broke  in: 

"  It  is  terrible  to  hear  you  talking  so 
calmly,  and  De  Visser  taking  it  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  to  lie  here  helpless  and  be 
unable  to  do  anything.  It  is  a  misfor- 
tune- -so  different  from  what  1  hoped 
for!  I  thought  to  do  something,  mon 
Pere,  to  repay  you  for  your  kindness; 
and  the  good  English  pasteur,  too.  I 
may  be  able  to  do  something  for  him, 
but  for  you  it  is  too  late.  It  will  all  be 
over — "  and  his  voice  broke  into  a  weak, 
complaining   tone. 

De  Visser  looked  at  him  pityingly  as  he 
lay   back    on   his   pillows. 

"Comrade,"  he  said,  taking  his  hand, 
"you  can,  all  the  same,  do  something  to 
make  the  good  Father  happy,  and  me 
too,  and  yourself.  We  are  all  in  danger — 
those  who  stay  and  those  who  go.  Who 
knows  what  a  few  hours  will  bring?  I 
am  going  to  put  my  accounts  in  order — to 
make  my  confession.  Why  should  not 
you  do  the  same?" 

"  But  you  forget.  I  am  not  a  Catholic. 
Why  should  I?"  asked  Lebrun,  coldly. 


"You  are  not  a  Catholic'  You  have 
been  baptized,  is  it  not  so?" 

"Yes:  I  was  baptized  at  Ste.  Gudule. 
I  even  made  my  First  Communion  there. 
I  remember  the  f^te — walking  in  the 
procession  with  the  white  rosette  on  my 
arm.  It  was  the  thing  to  do,  and  it  was 
done.  But  it  was  the  only  time.  If  I 
had  married  in  Belgium,  I  suppose  I 
should  have  gone  to  church  again  for  the 
sake  of  my  wife,  as  I  went  as  a  boy  for 
my  mother's  sake.  She  died,  and  my 
father  had  modern  ideas;  and  at  the 
University — voycz  vous — we  did  not  worry 
about  such  things.  We  were  anti-clericals 
in  my  circle,  and  I  have  forgotten  most  of 
it.  I  don't  want  to  pain  you.  Feather,  but 
it  is  best  to  speak  plainly.  When  I  am 
well  again,  I  shall  think;  and  if  there  is 
anything  in  it — who  knows-"  But  this  is 
not  the  time  for  abstruse  discussions; 
and  as  for  confession,  even  if  I  believed, 
it  would  be  a  long  business.'" 

"No,"  said  the  priest:  "it  would  be  a 
very  simple  matter.  I  woiild  help  you. 
If  you  only  believed,  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  a  few  minutes.  You  would  not  fear  to 
speak  freely  to  me,  and  you  would  be 
sorry  for  any  errors  in  your  life.  Is  it 
not    so?" 

"F'or  that  matter,"  answered  Lebrun, 
"I  wish  I  had  made  a  better  business 
of  my  life.  There  are  things  I  am  not 
proud  of,  when  I  look  back.  But  one 
must  believe,  and  I  am  no  believer, 
though  I  believe  more  than  I  did  an 
hour  ago." 

"Well,  that  is  something,"  said  Pere 
Gratien,   encouragingly. 

"Yes,"  continued  Lebrun,  "I  believ^e 
there  may  be  something  in  a  religion  that 
makes  you,  mori  Pere,  look  so  calmly  at 
death,  and  wait  for  it  for  the  sake  of  a 
crowd  of  stupid  Chinese  workmen;  and, 
in  a  way,  also  for  a  fellow  like  me,  who 
comes  from  nowhere  in  particular  and 
has  no  claim  on  you;  and  for  the  pasteur, 
who  opposes'you.  You^stay,  and  help  us 
to  "go.  Mind  you,  I  don't  say  risking  one's 
life  is  much.    Ma  foi!    I  have  done  it  for 
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my  work,  for  sport,  in  a  duel;  and  I  would 
take  my  chance  to-morrow  or  to-day  with 
a  weapon  in  my  hand.  But  to  sit  down 
and  wait  to  be  crushed  out!  That's  some- 
thing different." 

"We  must  go  soon,"  said  De  Visser, 
quietly.  "I  will  retire  to  your  study  for 
a  few  minutes'  preparation,  and  then  will 
you  come  and  hear  my  confession?" 

"Certainly,  mon  enfant!"  replied  Pere 
Graticn. 

And  De  Visser  went  out  of  the  room. 
He  had  chosen  the  moment,  in  order  to 
leave  the  priest  and  his  friend  alone 
together. 

Seated  by  the  couch,  Pere  Gratien 
asked  Lebrun  to  think  of  what  his  mother 
had  taught  him,  and  try  to  pray. 

"  You  still  believe  more  than  you 
realize,  my  dear  friend,"  he  said  kindly. 
"  Let  me  help  you,  and  give  you  the 
best  of  all  blessings,  peace  with  God, 
befoie  we  part." 

"Don't  urge  me  further,"  answered  the 
other.  "  I  can't  think  now.  Pray  for  me. 
I  shall  think  later  on.  I  shall  not  forget 
you.  It  may  be  different  then.  One  can 
not  change  whole  years  in  a  moment.  I 
used  to  talk  against  priests  and  religion, 
but  I  shall  never  do  so  again.  There  is 
that  much  of  repentance.  Be  satisfied 
with  it.  When  they  say  that  priests 
are  shams,  I  shall  think  of  one  who 
is  a  reality.  I  shall  talk  to  De  Visser 
about  it  all.  I  ain  too  tired  now  to  talk 
or  think." 

This  was  all  that  Pere  Gratien's  pleading 
could  win  from  him.  But  it  might  be  a 
beginning  of  better  things  to  come.  The 
priest,  saying  he  would  soon  return,  left 
the  room.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came  back 
with  De  Visser.  Then  Paul,  the  catechist, 
came  in  with  a  message  that  the  palanquin 
was  ready  in  the  courtyard.  The  time 
had  come  to  part. 

Supported  by  the  priest  and  T)e  Visser, 
Lebrun  was  helped  out.  As  he  lay  in  the 
curtained  palanquin,  the  priest  grasped 
his  hand. 

"You    will    not    forget    your    promise. 


You  will  think.  You  will  talk  sincerely 
to  your  friend.    I  shall  pray  for  you." 

"Yes,  I  have  promised,"  came  the 
answer.  "And  now  let  it  be  au  revoir, 
not  adieu." 

Pere  Gratien  bent  over  him,  making 
the  Sign  of  the  Cross  and  pronouncing 
the  words  of  blessing: 

"God  bless  you,  my  son!  It  is  a  Die.u, 
for  we  both  belong  to  God,  even  though 
you  hardly  know  it;  and  it  is  au  revoir, 
for  we  shall  surely  meet  again,  though  it 
may  not  be  in  this  world." 

He  pressed  his  hand  and  dropped  the 
curtain  as  the  bearers  raised  the  litter. 
They  paused  a  moment,  for  De  Visser 
had  fallen  on  his  knees  to  ask  the  priest's 
blessing.  Pere  Gratien  raised  him  and 
embraced  him  in  his  foreign  fashion,  and 
turned-  back  to  the  house  hurriedly;  for 
he  feared  to  show  all  he  felt. 

De  Visser  watched  him  disappear}  at 
the  doorway,  and  then  gave  the  word  to 
start,  wondering  if  he  had  seen  the  last 
of  one  whom,  though  he  had  known  hira 
only  for  so  short  a  time,  he  counted  the 
best  of  friends. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 
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We  Ne'er  Shall  Know. 

(  Rondel.) 
BY    MAGU.^LEN    ROCK. 

VAIN  regret  we  ne'er  shall  know 


For  kind  word  said  or  kind  deed  done 
To  old  or  young,  to  friend  or  foe, 

While  grass  grows  green  or  writers  run. 

When  back  across, Time's  .'^ands  we  go 
In  twilight  dreams  at  set  of  sun, 

A  vain   regret    we    ne'er   shall    know 

For  kind   word  said  or  kind  deed  done. 

And   when  the  lani])  of  life  burns  low, 
If  thought  of  wealth  o;    honor.s  won 

By  words  or  deeds  brings  pang  or  tiiioe 
Of  grim  remorse,  and   comfort  none, 

A  vain  regret  we  ne'er  shall  know 

For  kind   word  said  or  kind  deed  do::e. 
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What  Keeps  them  Out;    or,  Hindrances 
to  Conversion.' 


BY    ALFONSUS. 


IV.— (Continued.) 
T  T  may  seem  a  remarkable  and  inex- 
-*-  plicable  thing — in  fact,  a  perfect  puzzle 
in  human  character  —  to  see  godly  and 
respectable  people  taking  pleasure  in 
hearing  and  reading  about  the  gross  sins 
and  filthy  lives  (as  alleged)  of  their  fellow- 
Christians.  Strange,  you  may  say,  that 
these  excellent  people  should  seem  to  take 
a  sort  of  fiendish  delight  in  the  sin  and 
shame  (as  they  believe)  of  their  brothers 
and  sisters  in  convents  and  monasteries. 
But  it  is  a  fact,  and  I  confess  I  can  not 
think  it  strange.  It  is  nothing  but  what 
one  might  expect  from  the  way  they  have 
been  brought  up.  They  can  not  help  it; 
they  are  in  ignorance;  you  can  not  blame 
them.  Those  who  have  always  been- 
Catholics  find  it  difficult,  I  know,  to  under- 
stand or  to  excuse  their  ignorance,  and 
to  credit  their  good  faith;  but  I  must 
frankly  admit  I  have  no  difficulty  whatso- 
ever about  this.  I  know  how  I  myself  was 
brought  up,  and  what  I  was  led  to  believe; 
and  what  scores  of  my  relatives  and 
friends,  who  have  no  special  hatred  against 
Rome,  have  been  led  to  believe  about  her. 
And  my  point  is  that  they  can  not  help 
believing  what  they  have  always  been 
taught  to  believe. 

You  may  depend  upon  this  much.  If 
a  man  reared  from  infancy  to  regard 
Rome  as  the  great  harlot  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse, and  the  Pope  as  Antichrist  and 
the  Man  of  Sin,  does  not  resolutely  shake 
himself  free  from  prejudice  and  hatred, 
and,  in  spite  of  fear  or  of  favor,  study 
the  matter  independently  for  himself, 
determined  to  find  out  the  truth  from  the 
proper  sources,  i^ome  what  may. — I  say, 
if  he  does  not  do  this  (and  very,  very 
few  will  take  the  trouble),  nothing  can 
possibly  save  him  from  the  darkness  of 
ig[noranoe    in    which     he     is     assiduously 


kept  by  those  who  know  no  better  than 
himself.  "  If  the  blind  shall  lead  the 
Wind,  both  fall  into  the  ditch." 

"But,"  you  may  say  to  me,  "people 
should  not  be  ignorant:  they  should  read 
and  inquire  and  find  out  for  themselves; 
it  is  their  own  fault  if  they  do  not  know 
the  truth."  That  may  be  or  may  not  be; 
but  it  is,  in  any  case,  a  moral  question, — 
a  question  of  conscience,  with  which  I 
am  not  at  present  concerned.  If  they  do 
not  think  so,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 
They  do  not  think — or,  rather,  they  do 
not  know — they  are  ignorant;  and  that, 
I  suppose,  constitutes  them  in  good  faith. 

I  forget  for  the  moment  all  the  varieties 
of  ways  in  which,  according  to  theologians, 
non-Catholics  may  be  in  good  faith;  but 
this  I  know — and  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber it.  These  people  recognize  no  obliga- 
tion whatsoever  to  inquire  into  the  Catholic 
religion.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of 
those  who  have  been  trained  to  believe 
that  Protestantism  is  the  religion  of  Christ, 
and  who  have  never  been  troubled  with 
a  serious  doubt  on  the  subject.  Had  they 
honestly  entertained  such  doubt,  then 
perhaps  there  might  have  arisen  the  duty 
of  inquiring,  arid  a  consequent  state  of 
bad  faith  if  they  had  refused  to  do  so; 
and  of  these  I  shall  treat  a  little  later. 
Meantime  I  confine  my  attention  to 
those  (and,  so  far  as  I  know  Protestants, 
in  Scotland  at  least,  I  believe  them  to 
be  the  vast  majority)  who  are  in  the 
condition  of  being  blind  without  being 
aware  of  it;  and  of  knowing  nothing, 
while  thinking  they  know  all  things;  of 
"ever  learning  and  never  attaining  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth";  of  "calling 
evil  good,  and  good  evil;  of  putting 
darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  darkness; 
of  putting  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for 
bitter."  This  they  do,  like  Saul  the  perse- 
cutor, "ignorantly,  in  unbelief."  Verily, 
if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  inculpable 
ignorance,  we  have  it  here:  and  as  Saul 
"obtained  the  mercy  of  God,"  not  less, 
we  may  hope,  will  they. 

"  But    surely    these    Protestant    associa- 
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tion  lecturers  and  writers  do  not  really 
believe  all  the  fearful  things  they  say 
about  us?"  Perhaps  not,  very  probably 
not;  but  that  does  not  put  them  in  bad 
faith  (unless  they  are  apostates) :  it  only 
makes  them  liars  and  slanderers.  They 
still  believe  conscientiously  that  the  Cath- 
olic religion  is  false  and  that  their  own  is 
true,  though  they-  will  tell  lies  about  us 
to  make  us  worse  than  we  are.  And  they 
have  a  reason  for  this.  They  know  what 
will  take  with  the  public,  and  they  mtist 
consider  their  audience  and  its  demands; 
for  they  themselves  demand  of  the  audience 
something  without  which  they  could  not 
exist. 

Mark  you,  then,  I  am  not  contending 
that  they  are  good  people;  I  am  not 
pronouncing  whether  they  are  even  moral, 
according  to  their  lights:  I  am  only 
saying  they  are  sincere  in  their  hereditary 
hatred  of  Rome.  What,  for  example,  will 
an  Orangeman  not  say,  what  will  he  not 
believe  about  Papists?  Yet  he  is  most 
sincere.  An  Episcopalian  clergyman  told 
me  not  long  ago  that  he  had  been  called 
to  see  a  dying  Orangeman,  but  was  too 
late:  the  man  was  dead  when  he  arrived. 
The  widow,  however,  consoled  him  and 
herself  as  well.  "Ah,  Mr.  S.,"  she  said, 
"don't  have  no  regrets!  He  died  a  beauti- 
ful death.    The  last  words  he  said  were: 

'To  h with  the  Pope!'"    Would  that 

man  have  taken  such  words  upon  his 
dying  lips  had  he  not  believed  they  were 
a  preparation  for  eternity? 

And  so,  at  all  events,  I  myself,  as  "  a 
brand  plucked  from  the  burning,"  can 
compassionate  and  excuse  such  people  on 
the  grounds  of  incurable  prejudice  and 
inconceivable  ignorance.  They  know  noth- 
ing else,  and  wish  to  know  nothing  else. 
They  believe  they  are  followers  of  Christ 
and  are  "doing  (jod  service";  and  "to 
their  own  master,"  as  says  the  Apostle, 
"  they  stand  or  fall."  Almighty  God  will 
"give  them  the  due  reward  of  their 
deeds," — God  who  judgeth  every  man 
according  to  his  works.  To  Him,  then, 
let  us  leave  them,  and  judge  them  not. 


V. 
We  come  now  to  the  third  great 
hindrance  to  people's  turning  Catholic, 
and  that  is  contentedness,  by  which  I 
mean  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  con- 
tentment with  their  present  position. 
Now,  people  who  are  in  this  state  of 
contentment  fall  into  two  classes:  either 
they  belong  to  some  religious  body  or 
they  do  not. 

With  regard  to  the  first  class,  they 
do  not  become  Catholics  because  they 
are  perfectly  happy  as  they  are.  They 
see  no  reason  to  change  their  religion; 
they  are  satisfied  with  it;  it  was  good 
enough  for  their  fathers  ("/orefathers" 
would  be  risky) :  why  is  it  not  good  enough 
for  them?  They  are  not  tormented  with 
any  suspicions  about  their  creed.  They 
have  never  been  perplexed  or  terrified 
by  the  spectre  of  Religious  Doubt  stalking 
across  their  mind,  and  raising  a  warning 
finger,  and  beckoning  them  to  look  well 
to  their  foundations;  and  so  they  con- 
tinue in  that  state  wherein  they  were 
born.  Of  Catholicism,  at  all  events,  they 
know  practically  nothing,  and  what  they 
do  know  is  to  its  discredit.  If  there  is 
one  church  on  earth  that  they  would 
certainly  never  join,  one  religious  system 
which  is  put  out  of  court  at  the  very 
outset  as  an  utterly  unthinkable  impos- 
sibility, it  is  that  of  Rome.  Any  one  who 
knows  the  depth  and  intensity  of  the 
hereditary  horror  in  Scotland  of  Rome 
and  all  her  ways  will  readily  understand 
why  this  is  so.  What  is  there,  then,  I 
ask,  to  induce  people  thus  comfortably 
situated  to  change?  Nothing, — at  least 
nothing  supernatural. 

Various  reasons  in  the  natural  order, 
indeed,  may  prevail  upon  them  to  change 
from  one  Protestant  sect  to  another. 
Domestic  exigencies,  for  one  thing,  often 
account  for  it.  It  is  an  understood  thing, 
in  Scotland,  for  example,  that  the  wife 
must  follow  the  religion  of  her  hust 
Whilst  the  Catholic  Church,  in 
of  a  mixed  marriage,  takes  it  io/^^jmnied, 
and   insists  as  a  condition   of  i^'pS^'"^    jl^l 
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sanction  to  it,  that  the  Catholic  party 
shall  always  remain  Catholic,  and  will  try 
to  make  the  other  party  Catholic  also, 
and  will  at  the  very  least  bring  the 
whole  offspring  into  the  Church,  the  P'rot- 
estant  bodies  equally  take  it  for  granted, 
without  asking  any  questions,  that  the 
wife  will  simply  go  over,  body  and  soul 
and  family,  to  the  church  of  her  husband. 
The  man,  they  say,  is  the  head  of  the  wife. 

Here  one  can  not  help  being  struck 
with  the  wonderful  contrast  in  discipline 
and  even  in  doctrine.  In  the  one  case, 
the  supreme  authority  is  the  husband, 
no  matter  what  is  his  religion;  in  the 
other  case,  the  supreme  authority  is  the 
religion,  no  matter  who  is  the  husband. 
The  reason,  of  course,  is  obvious  enough. 
It  is  the  old  question,  What  is  the 
authority  revealed  by  God?  For  the  one, 
the  Catholic  Church  must  always  pre- 
dominate over  every  other  authority, 
because  always  and  everywhere  it  is  the 
true  religion;  for  the  other,  the  authority 
that  predominates  is  the  husband's  church, 
because,  no  matter  what  it  is,  it  is  as 
likely  to  be  true  as  any  other;  and  has, 
besides,  a  right  according  to  nature  to 
prevail  over  that  of  "the  weaker  vessel." 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  I  may  say 
my  parents  were  Presbyterians.  I  have 
had  sisters  married  to  Episcopalians,  and 
they  had  to  become  Episcopalians.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  had  a  brother 
married  to  an  Episcopalian,  and  she  had 
to  turn  Presbyterian.  The  plan,  no  doubt, 
is  convenient,  and  prevents  many  a  quarrel ; 
but  it  spells  the  most  naked  Indiffer- 
entism,  and  totally  annihilates  the  foun- 
dation by  Jesus  Christ  of  one,  and  only 
one,  true   Church. 

Again,  a  man  often  finds  it  to  his 
interest  to  be  connected  with  a  particular 
church  for  business  purposes;  and  it  is 
notorious  that  in  certain  branches  of 
w^ork,  where  the  employees  are  dependent 
for  advancement  upon  the  "gaffer,"  they 
will  "discreetly  and  warily"  (as  the 
Anglican  Prayer-Book  phrases  it)  follow 
him  whithersoever  he  goeth. 


Once  more,  fashion  and  society  are 
powerful  "motives  of  credibility"  for  a 
certain  class.  This  is  where  the  .Scottish 
Episcopal  Church  shines  most  brightly; 
for  "  Presbyterianism,"  as  one  of  the 
Stuart  kings  said,  "is  no  religion  for  a 
gentleman."  Hence  in  some  Episcopal 
churches,  while  most  of  the  women  are 
Episcopal  enough,  many  of  the  husbands, 
who  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  dragged 
into  it,  are  rank  Presbyterians. 
.  For  these,  then,  and  other  like  reasons, 
there  is  doubtless  a  considerable  amount 
of  chopping  and  changing  from  one  church 
in  Protestantism  to  another.  But  any  one 
can  see  that  such  motives  are  purely 
natural, — are,  in  fact,  of  the  earth  earthy. 
There  is  no  question  of  a  change  of  religion: 
those  persons  have  only  changed  their 
church.  They  do  not  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  they  can  save  their  souls  better  in 
the  one  than  in  the  other.  It  was  with 
no  such  intention  that  they  have  left 
Mr.  Knox  and  gone  to  "sit  under"  Mr. 
Cranmer;  and,  to  give  them  their  due, 
they  make  no  pretence  of  it.  There  has 
been,  in  short  (to  use  a  favorite  Evan- 
gelical expression),  no  "change  of  heart," 
but  only  a  change  of  sittings. 

But  perhaps  I  am  less  than  fair  to 
some  earnest  souls  in  saying  that  never 
does  a  supernatural  motive  lead  them  to 
cross  over  from  one  Protestant  body  to 
another.  1  think  it  must  be  admitted  that 
some  leave  this  church  or  that  church 
because  the  minister  and  many  of  the 
members  arc  "unconverted,"  and  there- 
fore to  them  it  is  unclean.  "  Go  out  from 
among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith 
the  Lord,"*  is  their  watchword.  To  save 
their  souls,  then,  they  come  out,  —  be- 
come Pharisees  or  separatists;  and,  as  a 
rule,  join  themselves  to  one  or  other  of 
the  most  fiercely  narrow  and  self-righteous 
of  those  Pharisaic  sects,  which  damn  you 
if  you  have  not  been  dipped,  or  consign 
you  to  everlasting  fire  if  you  can  not  say 
that  you  are  "resting  upon  the  finished 
work  of  Christ." 
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Subjectively,  they  are  earnest  enough, 
and  often  one  can  not  see  that  they  are 
acting  with  any  ulterior  end  in  view. 
Thus  they  have  a  supernatural  motive 
according  to  their  lights;  yet,  even  so, 
no  one  will  be  found  to  say  that  they 
have  really  changed  their  religion.  They 
are  Protestants  still.  They  have  crossed 
no  gulf;  they  are  on  the  same  side  as 
they  were  before.  Nobody  is  angry  with 
them,  nobody  finds  fault  with  them, 
nobody  has  been  disgraced  by  what  they 
have  done.  Their  friends  will  not  drop 
them,  nor  their  parents  drive  them  out, 
nor  will  the  wealthy  old  uncle  cut  their 
names  out  of  his  will.  So  long  as  they 
have  not  turned  Catholic,  they  have  really 
done  nothing  at  all.  It  is  this,  and  only 
this,  that  makes  the  difference. 

The  popular  sense,  too,  perceives  this 
vital  point  in  its  understanding  of  "  a 
mixed  marriage."  You  would  never  apply 
the  term  "mixed"  to  a  n^arriage  between 
a  Plymouth  brother  and  a  member  of  the 
Calvinistic  Methodist  communion.  One 
easily  sees  the  difference  between  the 
marriage  of  two  Protestants  and  the 
marriage  of  a  Protestant  to  a  Catholic. 
The  one  really  is  a  mixing  of  two  different 
religions,  whilst  the  other  is  but  the 
blending  of  two  varieties  of  one  and  the 
same. 

But  to  return  to  our  original  point. 
I  was  saying  that  people  in  the  first  class 
of  "contents"  will  remain  Protestants, 
because,  as  such,  they  are  happy  and 
comfortable,  and  have  never  seen  any 
reason  to  change.  They  will  not  deny, 
most  of  them  (though  this  is  a  declension 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  fathers), 
that  Catholics  also  may  be  saved.  "They 
know  no  better"  (such  is  their  charitable 
excuse  for  us);  "and  if  their  conscience 
is  satisfied,  that  is  everything."  Let  all 
go  their  own  way,  and  each  leave  the 
other  alone.  This  class  of  people  hates 
alike  conversions  and  perversions.  They 
detest  any  disturbance  of  the  status  quo 
in  the  sphere  of  religion.  They  do  not 
want  to  be  troubled  or  up.set;  in  fact,  they 


do   not    wish    the   question    raised  at    all. 

"If  each  one  would  just  stick  to  the 
kirk  that  he  was  fetched  up  in,  there 
would  be  fewer  rows."  Thus  spoke  an 
old  Presbyterian  dame  (the  wife  of  a 
gravedigger),  as  I  was  fighting  for  the 
infant  of  a  mixed  marriage.  And  it 
admirably  summed  up  the  attitude  of 
this  species  of  Protestant.  Again.  "It 
does  nae  matter  what  kirk  ye  belong  tae, 
as  long  as  ye  belong  tae  Christ,"  was 
the  answer  I  received  from  another  with 
the  same  views.  It  spells  Indifferentism, 
naked  and  unashamed;  and  it  simply 
kills  conversions. 

When  a  man  tells  you,  "We  are  all 
working  for  the  same  end,  we  are  all 
going  the  one  road,"  what  can  you  answer 
him?  For  myself,  I  confess  I  never  know 
what  to  say.  You  can  not  deny  it,  in  a 
Protestant  country;  for  it  is  true  of  all 
men  of  good-will, — that  is,  in  the  sense 
in  which  he  intends  it.  Pie  means  that  all 
want  to  go  to  heaven,  and  are  all  striving 
to  get  there  in  the  way  they  conscien- 
tiously believe  best.  They  all  believe  in 
the  same  (iod  and  in  the  same  Saviour, 
and,  though  in  different  churches,  are  all 
aiming  at  the  same  goal.  That  is  what 
the  man  means;  and,  I  repeat,  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  it  is  undeniably  true. 

Taken,  of  course,  as  a  bald,  absolute 
statement,  asserting  the  equality  of  all 
creeds,  it  is  false  and  detestable.  But  in 
the  mouth  of  such  a  man  it  proves  two 
things.  In  the  first  place,  ,it  proves  that 
these  people  are  in  perfectly  good  faith. 
They  are  not,  let  us  remember,  formal 
heretics — pertinacious,  wilful,  and  obsti- 
nate; but  material  heretics  —  born  in 
heresy  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and 
ignorantly  remaining  in  it.  It  proves, 
secondly,  how  completely  people  in  a 
Protestant  land  have  lost  the  idea  that 
the  One  True  Church  has  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  truth,  and  the  exclusive 
authority  from  Jesus  Christ  to  teach  it. 
It  shows  how  utterljr  has  perished  the 
conception  of  the  Gospel  as  an  objective 
body  of  clear,  definite,  categorical  dogmas, 
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revealed  by  God  the  Son  in  the  days  of 
His  flesh,  entrusted  to  His  Church,  and 
neither  to  be  increased  nor  diminished. 
Jn  iheir  estimation,  each  church  is  true 
to  hiui  that  thinks  it  to  be  true;  and 
Truth  itself  i3  only  that  which  seems  to 
a  man  to  be  trr..^,  according  to  his  own 
understanding  of  Scripture.  The  whole 
thing  is  purely  sul>jective;  it  is  the  inevi- 
table outcome  of  the  system  of  private 
judgment. 

1  often  wonder  how  they  can  justify 
such  a  position  on  purely  Scrijitural 
grounds;  for  Scripture  unequivocally  con- 
demns it.  Imagine  St.  Paul  saying,  "  It 
does  not  matter  what  a  man  believes,  if 
only  he  does  right," — St.  Paul,  who  said, 
"Though  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any 
other  gospel  than  that  I  have  preached, 
let  him  be  anathema."  *  Imagine  St.  John 
saying  it, — John,  who  dared  his  converts 
to  receive  into  their  houses,  or  even  to 
bid  Godspeed  to,  those  who  were  heretical 
on  the  Incarnation!  Imagine  the  blessed 
martyrs  going  forth  to  the  stake  or  the 
lions  with  the  legend  on  their  lips,  "  It 
does  not  matter  what  you  believe"! 
Imagine  Almighty  God  Himself  as  (Indif- 
ferentists  must  imagine  Him)  not  caring 
whether  you  are  a  Catholic  or  a  member, 
of  the  Church  of  the  New  and  Latter 
House  of  Israel,  or  a  Seventh-Day  Baptist, 
or  a  Low  Church  Anglican  I 

It  is  really  painful  to  witness  daily  the 
awful  wreck  Protestantism  has  made  of 
the  sacred  deposit  of  Revelation.  But  I 
do  not  dwell  on  this:  I  merely  mention 
it  to  show  that  it  offers  an  impassable 
barrier  to  conversion.  So  long  as  a  man 
persuades  himself  that  "one  church  is 
as  good  as  another,"  that  "a  man  has  a 
right  to  go  wherever  he  hears  the  Gospel 
preached,"  that  "there  are  good  and  bad 
In  all  churches,"  and  that  there  is  no 
means  of  arriving  at  finality  on  the 
subject  except  through  a  man's  own 
independent  judgment, — so  long  the  case 
is   hopeless. 


A  Martyr-Memory  of  August. 


BY    J.    FRANCIS    NOLAN. 
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I  To  be  continued.  ) 


N  the  history  of  North  America  there 
is  beyond  doubt  no  page  so  bright  and 
inspiring  as  that  which  records  the  deeds 
of  the  pioneer  missionaries.  Heroic  to 
the  highest  degree,  entirely  forgetful  of 
self,  and  burning  with  zeal  for  the  salva- 
tion of  souls,  they  left  country,  home, 
friends,  to  live  as  best  they  might  in  the 
trackless  wilds  of  the  New  World.  In 
their  unquenchable  zeal  for  the  soul  of 
the  poor  Redman,  they  were  ready  to 
sacrifice  everything,  even  life  itself;  know- 
ing that  he  that  shall  lose  his  life  for  the 
Master,  shall  find  it.  No  earthly  recom- 
pense was  theirs;  but  this  was  of  no 
consequence  to  them,  since  they  labored 
for  an  eternal  crown  in  the  life  to  come. 

On  the  register  of  the  noblest  of  these 
great  apostles  of  America  is  the  name  of 
Father  Ren6  Menard  (or  Menart)  who 
gave  up  his  life  for  the  sake  of  Christ  in 
the  wilds  of  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  in  the  year  i66i,  on  about 
the  tenth  day  of  August.  His  death  is 
shrouded  in  mystery;  but,  whether  it 
was  brought  about  by  torture  or  the 
tomahawk,  or  by  want  and  exposure, 
this  heroic  missionary,  for  his  complete 
oblation  of  self  to  the  service  of  his  Master, 
may  be  classed  among  our  martyr-priests. 

The  story  of  Father  Menard's  last  days, 
owing  to  their  loneliness  and  hardship, 
has  a  pathos  all  its  own, — a  pathos  hardly 
excelled  even  in  the  death  of  a  Jogues, 
a  Br6beuf,  or  a  Lalamant.  And  in  the 
history  of  the  F,astern  Central  States  it 
has  additional  value  and  interest,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  field  of  this  mission- 
ary's last  labors  and  the  place  of  his  death 
were  in  the  territory  now  comprising  the 
States  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  Father 
Menard  was  a  true  pioneer;  for  up  to 
his  time,  according  to  the  "Jesuit  Rela- 
tions," no  priest  had  reached  a  point  so 
far  to  the  west.    Speaking  of  this  west^ 
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ward  journey,  Perrot  writes:  "The  Father 
followed  the  Ottawas  to  Lake  Michigan, 
and  in  their  flight  to  Louisiana  [Missis- 
sippi], as  far  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
Black  River."  Winsor,  in  his  "  Narrative 
and  Critical  History  of  America"  (vol.  iv, 
p.  171),  says  that  "if  Perrot's  statement  is 
correct,  Menard  and  his  devoted  com- 
panion saw  the  Mississippi  twelve  years 
before  Joliet  and  his  companion  looked 
uj)on  the  great  river."  This  was  a  notable 
achievement  indeed,  but  one  for  which 
plaudits  would  have  been  lavished  in  vain 
upon  its  author,  who  sought  no  earthly 
glory.  Consequently,  were  it  only  for 
historic  reasons,  it  is  most  fitting  that, 
on  the  two  himdred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  his  death,  we  should  revive  the 
memory  of  this  saintly  priest. 

Rene  INI^nard  was  horn  in  Paris.  The 
date  of  his  birth  is  not  certain,  but  it 
was  probably  March  2,  1605.  He  became 
a  Jesuit  novice  in  1624.  His  studies  were 
made  at  Paris,  La  Fleche,  Bourges,  and 
Rouen,  and  he  spent  six  years  as  instructor 
at  Orleans  and  .Moulins.*  In  1640  he  came 
to  Canada,  and,  after  a  year  spent  in  the 
study  of  the  Algonquin  language,  accom- 
panied Father  Ragueneau  into  the  country 
of  the  Hurons.  In  April,  1642,  Father 
Menard  visited  the  Nippissiriens,  a  Cana- 
dian tribe  located  east  of  Georgian  Bay, 
with  whom  he  remained  until  September 
of  the  following  year,  when  he  returned 
to  the  Hurons,  with  whom  he  dwelt  till 
the  dispersion  of   that  tribe  in   1649. 

When  the  Iroquois  swooped  down  upon 
the  Hurons,  leaving  death  and  destruction 
in  their  wake,  further  missionary  work 
among  the  latter  was  rendered  imprac- 
ticable by  their  panic-stricken  flight.  At 
this  time  Father  Menard  went  to  Three 
Rivers,  of  which  residence  he  became 
superior  in  June,  165 t.  When  a  mission 
was  established  auiong'the  Iroquois,  who 
were  located  south  of.  Lake  Ontario,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Cayugas  in  1656,  and 
later  to  the  Oneidas.  Among  these  tribes 
he  worked  in  the  face  of  appalling  diffi- 

*    "Jesuit   Relations,"  vol.  xviii,  p.  256. 


culties  and  dangers,  in  spite  of  which  his 
labors  were  not  wholly  unsuccessful.  It 
was,  however,  a  hazardous  undertaking, 
in  which  he  not  only  on  several  occasions 
suffered  violence  at  the  hands  of  the 
savages,  but  was  in  constant  danger  of 
losing  his  life.  Father  Campbell  says  that 
"even  the  children  attacked  him,  and  till 
his  dying  day  his  scarred  face  showed  how 
cruelly  and  how  freely  they  had  used  their 
knives.  .  .  .  The  children  hooted  at  him 
as  after  a  madman.  But  little  by  little 
his  patience  triumphed."* 

Aside  from  all  these  perils,  his  life 
was  one  of  constant  and  heroic  self- 
sacrifice;  as  were,  indeed,  the  lives  of 
his  fellow-missionaries.  They  were  housed 
in  wretched  huts;  and  cold,  hunger,  and 
exposure  were  their  constant  lot  during 
the  winter  months.  The  Indians'  mode 
of  life  was  very  repulsive,  and  the  Fathers 
had  to  endure  the  smoky,  suffocating 
atmosphere  of  their  lodges,  and  partake 
of  food  worse  than  carelessly  prepared 
in  those  squalid  surroundings;  for  clean- 
liness was  a  virtue  unknown  to  the 
savages. 

In  March,  1658,  the  Iroquois  expelled 
the  missionaries;  and  Father  Menard, 
with  the  others,  was  forced  to  flee  for  his 
life  to  Quebec.  Undaunted  by  these 
failures,  the  Fathers  decided  in  1660  to 
establish  a  mission  in  the  Far  West,  for 
which  undertaking  Father  Menard  was 
chosen.  This  mission  was  to  be  among 
the  Ottawas,  south  of  Lake  Superior. 
It  needed  a  strong  heart,  buoyed  up  by 
great  zeal,  to  undertake  such  a  task.  Our 
missionary  was  abandoning  not  only  the 
meagre  comforts  which  Three  Rivers  was 
able  to  afford,  but  he  was  leaving  (except 
for  the  seven  Frenchmen  who  accompanied 
him)  the  companionship  of  white  men, 
and  especially  that  of  his  fellow-priests. 
Moreover,  he  was  to  penetrate  into  regions 
yet  untrod  by  the  foot  of  a  missionary, 
and  to  place  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the 
savages.     But   Father   Menard   was  equal 

*  "Pioneer  Priests  of  North  America,"  by 
the  Rev.  T.  J.  Campbell,  S.  J.    p.  164, 
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to  the  occasion,  and,  without  faltering, 
accepted  and  executed  the  charge. 

He  had  a  premonition  that  he  would 
never  return  from  the  journey;  for,  in 
a  jjarting  letter  to  a  fellow-priest,  he  said 
prophetically:  "This  is  probably  the  last 
word  that  I  shall  write  to  you.  ...  In 
three  or  four  months,  you  may  include 
me  in  the  'memento  for  the  dead,' — in 
view  of  the  kind  of  life  led  by  these 
peoples,  and  considering  my  age  and  my 
delicate  constitution.  In  spite  of  that,  I 
have  felt  such  powerful  promptings,  and 
have  seen  in  this  affair  so  little  of  the 
purely  natural,  that  I  could  not  doubt,  if  I 
failed  to  respond  to  this  opportunity,  that 
I  fhould  experience  an  endless  remorse."  * 

Father  Menard  left  Three  Rivers  for 
the  country  of  the  Ottawas  on  August 
28,  1660,  with  his  seven  (Father  Lalamant 
says  eight)  French  companions,  among 
whom  are  thought  to  have  been  the  pious 
Jean  Guerin  and  Sieur  des  Groseilliers. 
According  to  the  "Jesuit  Relations," 
the  journey  was  a  most  painful  one  for 
the  Frenchmen,  who  endured  "  unspeak- 
able hardships,  ill  treatment  from  their 
bi  atmen,  who  were  utterly  inhuman,  and 
an  extreme  scantiness  of  provisions.  As 
a  result,  Father  Menard  could  scarcely 
drag  himself  along."  He  was  compelled 
to  paddle  all  day,  sometimes  even  without 
receiving  any  food.  He  had  to  drag  his 
canoe  through  shoals  and  carry  it  across 
portages,  although  he  was  almost  spent 
with  hunger  and  fatigue.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  he  was  anxious  not  to  miss  saying 
1  i';  rffice,  which  was  a  difficult  task,  as 
they  travelled  throughout  the  whole  day. 
On  one  occasion  an  Indian  snatched  his 
Breviary  from  his  hands  and  threw  it 
into  the  water;  but,  fortunately,  he  had 
another,  which  he  henceforth  guarded 
vigilantly.  They  arrived  at  Keweena  Bay, 
in  Lake  Superior,  on  October  15,  1660, 
the  feast  rf  St.  Teresa,  whose  name  Father 
M6nard  gave  to  the  bay.  The  spot  which 
he  chose  for  the  mission  was  probably 
near  the  present  site  of  L'Anse,  Michigan. 

*    "Jesuit  KelalioaF,"  \o!.  xUi,  p.  Hi. 


The  winter  brought  with  it  untold 
hardships.  Owing  to  the  cruelty  and  in- 
hospitality  of  the  Ottawas,  the  Father  was 
compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  a  hut  con- 
structed by  himself  out  of  fir  branches. 
Father  Jerome  Lalamant  says  that  for 
food  "  they*conmionly  had  for  their  only 
dish  one  paltry  fish,  cooked  in  clear  water, 
and  to  be  divided  among  the  four  or  five 
of  the  party. ...  A  kind  of  moss  growing 
on  the  rocks  often  served  them  in  place 
of  a  good  meal.  They  would  put  a  handful 
of  it  into  their  kettle,  which  would  thicken 
the  water  ever  so  little,  forming  a  kind 
of  foam  or  slime,  like  that  of  snails,  and 
feeding  their  imaginations  more  than  their 
bodies.  Fish  bones,  which  are  carefully 
saved  as  long  as  fish  are  found  in  plenty, 
also  served  to  beguile  their  hunger  in 
time  of  need.  There  was  nothing,  even 
to  pounded  bones,  which  those  poor 
starvelings  did  not  turn  to  some  account. 
The  bark  of  the  oak,  birch,  linden  or  white- 
wood,  and  that  of  other  trees,  when  well 
cooked  and  pounded,  and  then  put  into 
the  water  in  which  fish  had  been  boiled, 
or  else  mixed  with  fish-oil,  made  them 
some  excellent  stews.  They  ate  acorns 
with  more  relish  and  greater  pleasure 
than  attend  the  eating  of  chestnuts  in 
Europe;  yet  even  of  these  they  did  not 
have  their  fill."  * 

During  the  course  of  this  terrible  winter 
Father  M6nard  learned  what  he  could  of 
the  adjacent  coimtry  and  the  neighboring 
Indian  tribes.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  following  summer  (1661)  he  had  deter- 
mined to  carry  the  (jospel  to  the  Dakota-^ 
who  lived  three  hundred  leagues  beyond 
the  Ottawa  mission,  when  an  event 
which  changed  his  plans  occurred.  A 
remnant  of  the  fleeing  Hurons  had 
reached  the  land  of  the  Dakotas,  whose 
enmity  they  very  imprudently  aroused, 
necessitating  thereby  a  second  flight, 
W'hich  brought  them,  according  to  John 
Gilmary  Shea,  near  the  mouth  of  Green 
Bay.  There,  in  the  forest  fastness,  they 
were    indeed    secure    from    al)    attacks    of 

*    Ibid.,  vol.  xlviii,  p.   iig. 
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their  enemies;  but  were  in  a  pitiful 
plight,  being  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 
Hearing  of  the  presence  of  the  missionary, 
not  far  distant,  they  sent  a  message  to 
him,  imploring  him  to  come  to  see  them. 
Such  an  appeal  Father  M6nard  could  not 
resist,  and  he  sent  three  young  Frenchmen 
to  find  them,  and  announce  to  them  his 
intention  of  a  visit. 

After  a  hazardous  journey,  which  they 
would  never  have  survived  but  for  their 
youth  and  hardiness,  the  Frenchmen  re- 
turned with  a  pitiful  tale  of  the  condition 
of  the  poor  refugees,  who  were  wasted 
with  sickness  and  famine.  They  told  the 
missionary,  moreover,  that  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  for  him  to  accomplish 
the  dangerous  journe)',  and  urged  him  to 
abandon  the  project.  But  the  Father  was 
not  to  be  deterred.  "  God  calls  me  thither," 
he  said,  "  and  I  must  go,  although  it 
should  cost  my  life.  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
who  seemed  so  necessary  to  the  world 
for  the  conversion  of  souls,  met  his  death 
in  the  act  of  effecting  an  entrance  into 
China;  and  should  I,  who  am  good  for 
nothing,  refuse,  for  fear  of  dying  on  the 
way,  to  obey  the  voice  of  my  God,  who 
calls  me  to  the  relief  of  poor  Christians  and 
catechumens  so  long  bereft  of  a  pastor?"* 

Father  Menard  started  oa  this  journey, 
which  was  to  be  his  last,  on  June  13, 
1601.  "Farewell!"  he  said  to  his  com- 
panions. "And  it  is  the  last  farewell  that 
I  bid  you  in  this  world,  since  you  will  not 
see  me  again."  Some  Hurons,  who  had 
come  to  trade  with  the  Ottawas,  ofTered 
to  guide  him.  One  Frenchman,  whose 
identity  is  disputed,  was  his  sole  white 
companion.  For  provisions  the  Father 
had  only  a  bag  of  dried  sturgeon  and  a 
small  quantity  of  smoked  meat,  which  he 
had   stored   up  for   the   journey. 

When  they  had  proceeded  a  considerable 
distance,  the  Huron  guides  abandoned 
the  Father  and  his  companion  near  a 
lake,  promising  to  send  an  escort  for  them 
in  a  short  time.  After  waiting  for  two 
weeks   or   more,    their   provisions   became 

*    Ilji.I.,   vol.   xlviii,   p.  131. 


nearly  exhausted,  and  they  decided  to 
set  out  alone.  They  found  a  canoe  in 
some  bushes,  and  in  it  resumed  their 
journey.  One  day,  while  making  a  portage, 
they  became  separated;  and  as  soon  as 
the  Father's  companion  noticed  his  absence 
he  began  to  search  for  him,  shouting  and 
discharging  his  musket  to  guide  him.  But 
it  was  all  in  vain. 

His  comrade  hastened  on,  and  after 
two  days  succeeded  in  finding  the  Huron 
village.  There  he  finally  persuaded  a 
young  brave  to  search  for  the  Father; 
but  he  returned  within  the  space  of  a  few- 
hours,  reporting  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
and  all  the  efforts  of  the  Frenchman  to 
institute  further  search  were  fruitless. 
Father  Menard's  body  was  never  found ; 
but  some  time  after  his  death,  according 
to  the  ".Relations,"  "a  savage  found  the 
Father's  bag,  but  would  not  admit  having 
seen  his  body,  fearing  lest  he  should  be 
accused  of  killing  him, — an  accusation, 
perhaps,  only  too  well  founded.  .  .  .  And, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  have  been  seen 
in  a  cabin  the  remnants  of  some  furnish- 
ings used  in  his  chapel."  * 

The  manner  of  Father  Menard's  death 
is  unknown.  It  may  have  been  by  the 
hand  of  a  prowling  Indian  or  through 
exposure  and  starvation.  Nor  is  it  certain 
on  what  day  his  holy  life  came  to  a  close. 
"His  travelling  companion,"  say  the 
"Relations,"  "thinks  it  was  near  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  as  he  says  the 
Father  had  with  him  a  piece  of  smoked 
flesh,  about  as  long  and  as  wide  as 
one's  hand,  which  could  have  kept  him 
alive  two  or  three  days."  Of  our  mission- 
ary's death,  John  Gilmary  Shea  writes: 
"That  he  died  by  the  hand  of  prowling 
Indians  seems  most  probable;  his  altar 
furniture,  his  cassock,  and  Breviary  were 
subsequently,  at  difTerent  times,  found  in 
the  hands  of  Dakotas  and  other  Western 
tribes.  Father  Menard  perished  about 
August  10,  and  the  \'ery  Rev.  Mr.  Jackcr, 
after  a  very  careful  local  stud)',  decides 
that  he   was  lost   near  the   rapid   en   the 

*    Ibid.,  vol.  xlviii,  p.   137. 
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Wisconsin,    known    as    Grandfather    Bull, 
or  Beaulieu  Rapids." 

The  story  of  Father  Ren6  Menard's  life 
is  all  too  brief,  but  his  memory  will  last 
forever.  Youthful  hearts,  inspired  by  the 
zeal  of  the  Pater  Frugifer  (the  Fruitful 
Father,  as  he  was  called)  will  go  forth  to 
labor  in  missionary  fields  for  the  salvation 
of  souls  whose  priceless  value  he  so  well 
appreciated.  In  the  history  of  our  Church 
and  country  alike,  his  memory  will  be 
cherished  and  perpetuated.  The  "Rela- 
tions" (vol.  xlviii,  p.  115)  say  that  Father 
Menard,  "in  accordance  with  his  own 
desires,  and  even  in  fulfilment  of  his  own 
prophecy,  imitated  in  his  death  the  for- 
saken condition  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
whose  zeal  he  has  imitated  to  the  letter 
during  his  lifetime."  Truly  this  is  a  tribute 
to  the  sanctity  of  Father  Menard,  which 
leaves  us  the  assurance  that  his  death  was 
''  precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord." 


Son  s  Good  Ejaculations. 


'npHERE  are  countless  good  ejaculations, 
-■-  often  with  indulgences  attached  to 
them.  One  of  the  shortest,  but  not  the 
shortest,  is  "My  Jesus,  mercy!" — to  call 
on  Our  Lord  by  His  sweetest  name,  to 
claim  Him  as  our  own,  and  to  cry  to  Him 
for  mercy,  mercy,  mercy!  The  Raccolta 
has  hundreds  of  such  brief  ejaculations. 
But,  by  way  of  variety,  some  v\i!l  like  to 
hear  of  ejaculations  that  are  q  lite  new 
to  them.  They  may  have  hear '  of  this 
one  which  is  used  in  certain  v'armelite 
convents  in  Ireland:  "Heart  ol  Jesus, 
ocean  of  love  and  mercy,  in  Thee  we  place 
our  whole  confidence,  and  we  hope  all 
from  Thy  goodness."  Hut  they  can  never 
have  heard  this  filial  cry  to  the  Madonna 
della  Strada,  to  whom  St.  Ignatius  had 
so  great  a  devotion,  and  who  is  honored 
chiefly  in  churches  cf  '.he  Society  of  Jesus : 
"O  Lady  of  the  Wayside,  hold  me  by 
the  hand   the  rest  of  the   road!" 

I  found   this  lately  in  a  private  note- 
book which  the  late  Father  Naughton,  S.  J-, 


failed  to  destroy,  as  he  destroyed  all  his 
other  notes  and  papers.  He  evidently 
u.sed  this  aspiration  in  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  which  came  to  a  holy  end  on  June  9, 
191 1.  He  has  some  right  to  be  named 
in  these  pages;  for  it  was  here  that  he 
appeared  in  print  for  the  first  time  and 
almost  for  the  last  time;  for  he  was  deli- 
cately reserved  and  fastidious;  and, 
though  many  of  his  sermons  were  very 
worthy  of  being  preserved,  he  tore  up 
his  manuscripts  ruthlessly.  To  The  Ave 
M.\RiA  of  March  i,  1884,  he  contributed  a 
fine  theological  essay  entitled  "Deipara," 
reprinted  with  due  acknowledgment,  as 
"On  the  Title  'Mother  of  God,'"  in  a 
recent  book,  "Behold  Your  Mother!" 

With  the  Carmelite  ejaculation  given 
above  and  Father  Naughton's  may  be 
joined  the  one  made  for  his  own  use  by 
Judge  O'Hagan,  translator  of  "The  Song 
of  Roland " :  "  Lord,  raise  our  hearts  to 
Thee  and  fix  them  upon  Thee!  Teach  us 
to  take  pains  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

It  has  been  proposed  to  add  a  phrase 
to  the  second  of  these  ejaculations:  "O 
Lady  of  the  Wayside,  for  love  of  the  Child 
within  thy  arms  hold  me  by  the  hand  the 
rest  of  the  road!"  I  thought  I  had  given 
above  Father  Naughton's  precise  words; 
but  I  can  now  find  in  his  little  note-book 
this  entry  only,  under  the  date  February 
26,  1910:  "To-day  God  put  into  my  heart 
this  prayer  in  reference  to -the  Donum  Dei 
maximum,  pavlhdum  vita"  rcstans  [namely, 
the  remnant  of  his  life  after  the  comple- 
tion of  his  seventy  years,  in  June,  1905]  • 
"O  Maria  della  Strada,  be  my  help  with 
thy  Divine  Child  the  rest  of  the  road!" 
.\nd  en  the  following  9th  of  March  he 
a.'.ds:  "This  morning  God  put  it  into  ir.y 
1:.  art  to  ask  St.  John,  who  helped  Our 
Lady  of  the  Way,  to  help  me  and  give  me 
his  hand  the  rest  of  the  road."  Th^.!  last 
phrase  is  the  one  that  he  emphasizes  in 
both  cases.  "The  rest  of  the  road"  has  a 
special  meaning  for  one  who  feels  that  not 
much  can  remain,  that  nearly  all  is  over. 
"  O  Lady  of  the  Wayside,  hold  me  by  the 
hand  the  rest  of  the  road!"  M- R, 
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An  Ideal  Catholic  Gentleman. 


'npHE  Church  has  lost  a  valiant  Knight 
-*-  in  Charles  Marie  Claude,  ninth  Mar- 
quis de  Bouthillier-Chavigny,  Marquis  de 
Beaujeu,  and  eleventhJComte  de  B^zangais, 
who  died  of  heart  failure,  July  8,  iQii, 
aged  fifty-four. 

Educated  in  the  Dominican  College 
founded  by  Lacordaire,  the  Marquis  de 
Bouthillier  was  an  orator  by  training  as 
well  as  by  nature.  He  had  an  encyclopedic 
memory,  a  rich  vocabulary,  and  a  fasci- 
nation of  voice  and  manner  that  enlisted 
the  sympathy  even  of  listeners  who  did 
not  understand  French.  He  was  one  of 
the  laymen  who  spoke  at  the  Centennial 
of  the  Diocese  of  Boston,  at  the  Catholic 
Federation  in  Symphony  Hall,  and  at 
the  banquet  given  to  Cardinal  Vannutelli 
by   Archbishop   O'Connell. 

Charles  de  Bouthillier  was  born  in 
Paris,  the  eldest  son  of  Comte  Joseph  de 
Bouthillier.  He  was  chiefly  educated  by 
the  Dominicans,  the  celebrated  Pere  Didon 
being  one  of  his  teachers  and  his  intimate 
friend.  After  serving  seven  years  in  the 
French  army,  mainly  in  Africa,  the  Vicomte 
de  Bouthillier  came  to  Canada,  where 
he  married  a  descendant  of  Lamothe- 
Cardillac,  the  founder  of  Detroit. 

About  twelve  years  ago,  by  the  death 
without  issue  of  his  cousin  L^on,  Marquis 
de  Bouthillier-Chavigny,  Charles  de  Bou- 
thillier became  the  head  of  that  ancient 
and  historic  family.  Surely  the  old  name 
has  never  been  more  nobly  represented 
than   by   this  ideal   Catholic  gevtilhomme. 

In  1907,  the  Marquis  de  Bouthillier- 
Chavigny  came  to  Boston  to  lecture  on 
French  literature  and  history;  and  met 
with  such  immediate  success  that  he 
removed,  with  his  family,  from  Canada 
to  Arlington  Heights,  in  the  beautiful 
environment  of  Boston,  near  Harvard 
University.  He  was  appointed  this  year, 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  to  the  French 
Department  of  that  institution,  and  was 
to  have  entered  on  his  duties  in  September. 


Death  has  cut  short  his  career  at  the  very 
zenith  of  its  usefulness  and  success. 

The  fine  French  quality  didinction 
characterized  the  Marquis  de  Bouthillier- 
Chavigny  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  His 
elevation  of  mind  and  character,  in  his  own 
family,  in  society,  in  his  literary  career, 
and  as  a  devoted  layman,  always  eloquent 
in  the  defence  of  the  Church,  must  leave 
with  us  a  strong,  indelible  impression. 

The  Marquise  de  Bouthillier-Chavigny 
survives  her  husband,  with  five  daughters 
and  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  is  serving 
in  the  French  army. 


In  Donegal. 


npHE  Holy  Cross  Magazine  (Anglican) 
■^  for  August  publi.shes  a  letter  from  a 
correspondent  in  Co.  Donegal,  Ireland, 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  reprint  entire 
did  space  permit;  but  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  the  following  extracts,  de- 
scribing actual  conditions  in  a  coimtry 
so  often  referred  to  as  poverty-stricken, 
priest-ridden,   and  hopelessly  backward: 

Donegal,  though  in  the  far  north  of  Ireland, 
is  a  strongly  Catholic  county.  ...  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  class  of  Roman  priests  we  met; 
such  fine,  broad-minded,  progressive  men !  Their 
admiration  for,  and  dependence  on,  America 
is  both  gratifying  and  touching.  It  is  theii 
Canaan,  the  land  of  hope  and  promise,  and  h  is 
been  a  city  of  refuge  in  their  great  need.  I.r.w 
an  organized  effort  is  being  made  to  stop  cnnjjra- 
tion,  and  the  great  cry  is  "Back  to  the  land!" — 
the  land  that  at  last  they  can  hope  to  call  their 
own,  with  no  tyrant  landlord,  native  or  foreign, 
to  evict  for  a  whim  the  industrious  tenant. 

We  went  first  to  an  out-of-the-world  little 
village  called  Gottahawk,  getting  there  m  time 
for  Mass.  It  was  Trinity  Sunday,  and  the 
cliurch  was  packed  with  the  moft  reverent 
congregation  I  have  ever  seen.  The  priest 
read  the  acts  of  faith,  hope  and  charity,  first 
in  Irish,  then  in  English.  He  also  read  the 
Gospel  and  Epistle  for  the  day  in  Irish  and 
English,  but  preached  in  Irish.  Of  course  the 
Mass  was  celebrated  in  Latin,  the  people  all 
following  in  double-columned  books.  Mass  over, 
we  went  into  the  graveyard  and  watcled  the 
curious  ceremony  of  "keening  the  dead."  Old 
men  and  maidens,  old  women  and  children, 
knelt  down   by   the  graves,  burying  their  faces 
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in  the  earth  and  wailing  in  the  must  blood- 
curdling manner,  saying  their  prayers  for  the 
beloved  dead  in  this  weird  chant.  It  was  most 
impressive  and  unique,  ,  .  , 

From  Gottahawk  we  went  to  Doonwell,  a 
sacred  well  blessed  by  St.  Columba  and  near 
his  birthplace.  There  we  saw  the  touching 
picture  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  —  nothing 
revolting  or  saddening  as  at  other  miracle- 
working  places,  where  profit  is  made  by  un- 
scrupulous religious  or  sharp  business  men.  At 
Doonwell  it  was  so  simple!  A  few  people  in 
bare  feet  walking  round  and  round  the  well 
praying,  or  kneeling  in  prayer  at  a  little  distance; 
while  others  brought  their  maimed  and  halt 
and  blind  to  wash  them  in  the  holy  waters. 
There  were  hundreds  of  crutches  stuck  in  the 
ground,  and  bandages  floating  from  trees;  but 
it  all  looked  so  peaceful,  so  hushed  and  reverent 
in  God's  pure  air,  with  the  mountains  closing 
it  in   like  hands   raised  in   benediction.  .  .  . 

We  reached  Glenties,  another  small  village, 
in  time  for  Benediction.  ...  It  seemed  a  better 
educated,  though  not  a  bilingual,  crowd;  and 
I  found  that  we  were  nearer  the  prosperous 
farming  districts  and  markets,  and  away  from 
the  rocky  hills,  where  the  knitting,  weaving 
and  spinning  supplement  the  grazing  and  the 
sheep-raising.  If  only  we  could  manage  to 
combine  these  things  as  they  do  here!  It  is 
so  good  for  the  women  and  girls  to  do  these 
things  in  their  own  homes,  as  a  natural  and 
spontaneous  addition  to  the  house  and  farm 
labor.  No  competition,  or  frightful,  nervous 
strain:  just  a  small  but  fair  sum  paid  by  Belfast 
or  Derry   merchants  for  work   well  done.  ,  .  . 

We  came  home  by  wonderful  moonlight, 
appearing  and  disappearing  in  fairy  mists, 
singing  stirring  ballads  and  patriotic  songs. 
It  is  the  country  of  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell,  the 
last  chieftain  to  .surrender;  it  is  the  land  of 
the  great  Abbey  of  Inniskill,  the  ruins  of  which 
we  passed;  it  is  the  coast  off  which  the  most 
of  the  Armada  was  sunk;  and  it  is  in  Co.  Don- 
egal where  one  may  look  in  vain  for  the  obsessing 
"sex  problem"  of  sadder  lands.  For  there  the 
people  are  chaste  and  happy,  and  a  dozen  rosy 
children  burst  out  of  the  cabin  doors,  with 
hardly  ever  a  one  looking  degenerate  or  defec- 
tive. It  is  in  Co.  Donegal  where  one  finds  pure 
religion  and  undefiled,  priest  and  people  working 
together  for   the   salvation   of   Ireland. 

Thus  does  every  broad-minded,  right- 
hearted  traveller,  of  whatever  creed  or 
nationality,  speak  of  Ireland.  There 
abound  piety,  simplicity,  unselfishness, 
happiness,  and  that  peace  which  the  world 
can   neither  give  nor  take  away. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


A  notable  instante  of  the  whirligig  of 
Time's  bringing  in  its  revenges  is  the 
frequency  with  which  nowadays  the 
secular  press  moralizes  on  the  defects  of 
our  public-school  system  in  a  strain  which, 
two  or  three  decades  ago,  was  confined  to 
the  Catholic  press,  and  was  sometimes 
imputed  to  us  as  constructive  treason. 
The  following  declaration  of  the  St.  Louis 
Republic  was  as  true  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  as  it  is  to-day,  but  it  would 
not  then  have  been  considered  expedient 
to  make  it: 

The  modern  trend  of  educational  thought  is 
utilitarian.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  men  useful 
as  well  as  wise.  That  is  well.  Its  object  is  to 
help  us  to  surmount  the  diiTiculties  that  arise 
from  adverse  environment.  That  also  is  most 
commendable.  We  have  gone  far  in  the  conquest 
of  Nature.  We  shall  go  farther.  But  the  exten- 
sion of  material  power  is  not  the  only  end 
desired.  That  education  which  does  not  make 
for  purity  and  justice  and  moral  truth  will  not 
increase  the  happiness  of  man.  The  hand  and 
the  brain  may  be  strengthened  without  any 
sharpening  of  the  moral  sense.  But,  unless  he 
be  made  better  as  well  as  stronger,  the  "intel- 
lectual child"  will  find  his  knowledge  of  scientific 
processes  and  his  powers  of  ratiocination  to  be 
no  more  than  Dead  Sea  apples  in  an  idle  hand. 

In  other  words,  religion  is  an  imperative 
need  in  education;  and  schools  without 
God   make   citizens   without  godliness. 


It  is  true  that  when  the  two  great 
peace  bonds  were  signed  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  and 
between  the  United  States  and  France, 
most  of  our  newspapers  were  too  mucli 
concerned  with  such  matters  as  the  en- 
gagement of  a  prominent  millionaire  of 
mature  years  to  a  girl  yet  in  her  teens, 
to  give  more  than  a  modicum  of -space 
to  what  future  historians  will  possibly 
characterize  as  one  of  the  most  glorious 
achievements  of  the  century.  But  it  must 
be  admitted  that  at  least  a  few  oi  the 
editor  men  have  since  redeemed  them- 
selves, expressing  the  highest  appreciatioa 
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of  President  Taft's  efforts  to  promote 
universal  peace,  and  recognizing  in  the 
action  taken  b)'  three  of  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world  the  first  real  advance- 
ment toward  the  abolition  cf  war.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
arbitration  treaties  call  for  amendment 
by  the  elimination  of  any  and  every 
clause  which  might  jeopardize  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  other  vital  principles  of 
American  policy.  Without  such  amend- 
ment, future  international  disputes  would 
almost  inevitably  result  in  war.  It  requires 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  conceive 
of  situations  in  which  the  interests  and 
desires  of  the  rest  of  the  family  of 
nations  would  necessarily  be  altogether 
hostile  to  the  interests  and  aspirations  of 
the  United  States. 

A  fact  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  that 
the  majority  of  modern  wars  have  had 
their  origin  in  purely  financial  interests 
or  sordid  Stock  Exchange  ambitions.  If 
you  talk  to  the  pessimist  about  universal 
peace,  he  will  tell  you,  with  a  sardonic 
smile,  that  it  is  merely  an  ideal  of  the 
sentimentalists.  "When  will  war  cease? 
Never.  It  is  the  love  of  power  that  makes 
war,  and  that,  in  man,  is  inherent  and 
ineradicable.  A  nation  is  only  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  aggregate,  and  selfishness 
is   the  guiding  gospel  of  both." 


Apropos  of  the  recently  organized 
attempt  to  turn  the  Portuguese  clergy 
from  allegiance  to  their  bishops,  Rome 
indulges  in  the  following  reminiscent 
moralizing : 

Does  anybody  nowadays  remember,  v.e 
wonder,  the  curious  attempt  made  by  Briand 
and  Clemenceau  to  start  a  schismatic  church 
in  France  after  the  passing  of  the  Separatfon 
Law?  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  French 
press  was  full  of  it  at  the  time.  The  late  Des 
Houx,  who  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Blue 
Pope,"  was  appointed  head  organizer,  and  used 
his  facile  pen  freely  on  behalf  of  the  project  in 
the  columns  of  the  Malin:  the  Government 
supplied  a  renegade  priest  with  funds  to  run  a 
weekly  paper  with  the  same  object;  announce- 
ments were  made  daily  thai  hundreds  —  nay, 
thousands  —  of    the    I'rciich    clciKy    had    given 


their  adhesion;  and  finally  came  the  great  news 
that  a  genuine  Catholic  archbishop  had  been 
found  to  head  the  movement.  His  name  was 
kept  secret  for  some  time,  but  at  last  it  was 
revealed;  and  French  Catholics  smiled  through 
their  tears  when  it  was  discovered  to  be  that  of 
poor  Villatte,  an  "ex-priest,"  who  used  to  pro- 
claim that  he  had  been  raised  to  the  episcopate 
by  some  schismatic  prelate  or  other  in  the  Orient. 
He  did  not  last  long:  he  soon  fell  out  with  his 
assistant  in  Paris  (who  has  since  returned  to 
the  Church).  The  ex-church  of  the  Barnabites, 
in  which  he  held  forth,  was  sold  to  pay  his  debts; 
the  hundreds — nay,  thousands — of  the  clergy 
who  were  to  have  followed  him  never  rose  to 
more  than  half  a  dozen.  The  last  "association 
cultuelle"  of  the  sect  was  abandoned  the  other 
day.  And  this  may  be  taken  as  a  substantial 
history  of  the  latest   French  schism. 

It  is  not  at  all  an  improbable  predic- 
tion that  history  will  repeat  itself  in 
this  respect  in  the  case  of  the  projected 
Portuguese  schism. 


Those  art  critics  who  assert  that  the 
fame  of  the  late  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  R.  A., 
will  chiefly  rest  upon  his  pen-drawings 
have  probably  never  seen  his  mural  deco- 
ration, "The  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail," 
in  the  public  library  of  Boston.  The 
beauty  and  strength  of  this  work  are 
admired  by  all  competent  judges.  What 
inspiration  made  the  artist  choose  such 
a  subject  out  of  all  other  possible  themes? 
Evidently  Mr.  Abbey  had  been  fascinated 
by  it.  "Is  it  not  strange,"  remarks  Miss 
Katharine  Conway,  herself  an  able  art 
critic,  "to  see  this  lovely  flowering  of  the 
Old  Faith  making  its  appeal  to-day  to 
every  knowledge-seeker  in  Boston's  great 
storehouse  of  learning?" 


Having  sown  the  wind  of  godless  schools 
and  anti-Christian  statutes,  France  is 
reaping  the  whirlwind  of  national  disaster 
and  prospective  ruin.  The  London  Cath- 
olic Times  summarizes  existing  conditions 
in  the  home  of  anti-clericalism  in  this 
paragraph : 

It  is  not  merely  in  statesmanship  that  hostility 
to  religion  causes  deterioration.  When  it  has 
been  adopted  by  a  Government  for  a  consid- 
er able  time,  the  olTicials  and  the  people  become 
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demoralized.  The  case  of  Duez,  who  has  been 
sent  to  prison  for  embezzling  vast  sums  whilst 
"liquidating"  the  property  of  the  religious 
Orders,  does  not  stand  alone.  The  frauds  com- 
mitted by  French  officials  within  the  past  few 
years  have  been  numerous.  Dishonesty  and 
other  forms  of  crime  have  become  rife  to  an 
extraordinary  extent  among  the  French  people. 
"Sabotage,"  or  the  practice  of  damaging  prop- 
erty and  goods,  is  common.  The  head  inspector 
of  the  railways  lately  sent  out  to  the  station- 
masters  a  circular,  in  which  he  calls  their  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  for  some  time  past  it  has 
been  increasing  to  an  alarming  degree,  and  he 
urges  them  to  do  what  they  can  to  prevent  it 
in  the  sphere  of  their  authority.  The  young 
educated  in  the  French  State  schools,  where  no 
religious  instruction  is  given,  supply  a  high 
percentage  of  criminals;  and  of  those  who  thus 
S3  ily  distinguish  themselves,  many  appear  to 
be  altogether  bereft  of  the   moral  sense. 

France  must  grow  worse  before  she 
becomes  better.  Her  next  revolution  may 
not  be  so  bloody  as  her  last  one,  but  it 
is  just  as  inevitable. 


Regina,  the  new  Canadian  diocese,  of 
which  the  former  able  and  popular  rector 
of  Laval  University,  Mgr.  Matthieu,  has 
been  appointed  first  bishop,  has  a  Catholic 
population  of  51,177,  somewhat  cosmo- 
politan in  character.  The  French  number 
15,964;  the  Ruthenians,  13,000;  the 
Germans,  12,470;  the  English-speaking, 
4311;  the  Poles,  2295;  the  Hungarians, 
1 5 19;  the  Indians,  1000;  and  there  are 
718  who  speak  still  other  languages.  The 
new  diocese  has  seventy-three  priests, 
forty-three  of  them  being  religious.  They 
all  speak  the  two  official  languages  of 
Canada — English  and  French;  and  many 
of  them  know  several  others  besides. 
Regina  has  also  within  its  limits  six 
communities  of  Sisters,  numbering  in  all 
sixty-eight  members. 


Some  overzealous  Presbyterians  in 
Philadelphia  have  recently  received  a 
notable  rebuke  from  Judge  Staake,  of  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  A  Catholic 
orphan,  Margaret  Riley,  six  years  of  age, 
was  picked  up  on  the  street  about  two 
years  ago,  and   sent  to  the   Presbyterian 


orphan  asylum.  The  case  having  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  some  Catholic 
gentlemen,  efforts  were  made  to  have  her 
placed  in  a  Catholic  institution, — efforts 
vigorously  resisted  by  the  sectarian  con- 
structive kidnappers,  who  told  the  Court 
that  the  child  had  been  rebaptized  as  a 
Protestant.  Of  this  action  Judge  Staake 
thus  expresses  his  easily  intelligible 
contempt: 

Since  the  hearing  of  the  case,  .  .  .  the  Court 
was  informed  at  Chambers,  when  the  maternal 
grandmother  and  a  young  man,  the  maternal 
uncle  of  the  child  (Margaret  Riley)  appeared  in 
company  with  a  Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Koerner,  that 
the  child  was  now  a  Protestant;  that,  at  the 
instance  of  Mrs.  Koerner,  she  had  been  rebap- 
tized by  a  Protestant  clergyman;  whereupon 
the  Court  expressed  its  regret  that  such  a  course 
had  been  taken,  and  its  opinion  that  the  second 
baptism  was  entirely  nugatory,  of  no  validity, 
and  should  not  have  taken  place;  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  recognized  the  baptism 
of  a  person  in  any  orthodox  Christian  church; 
and  that  even  where  there  was  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  person  had  been  baptized, 
conditional  baptism  is  given,  with  the  proviso 
that  if  the  person  had  not  already  been  baptized, 
then  it  was  not  baptized,  but  that  such  condi- 
tional baptism  was  given  only  where  doubt 
existed  as  to  whether  a  valid  Christian  baptism 
had  theretofore  been  given  the  person  l)y  a 
non-Catholic. 

The  Standard  and  Times,  which  reported 
the  case  at  some  length,  rightly  attributes 
considerable  importance  to  the  Court's 
action,  safeguarding  as  it  does  the  rights 
of  Catholic  children. 


As  an  offset  to  innumerable  calumnies 
against  the  Church  and  her  missionaries 
invented  or  circulated  by  emissaries  of 
the  sects  in  foreign  countries,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  quote  the  following  testimony, 
given  by  the  Rev.  John  Hedley,  of  the 
English  Methodist  Mission,  in  his  recently 
published  work,  "Tramps  in  Dark  Mon- 
golia." The  reference  is  to  a  district 
of  that  country  evangelized  by  Catholic 
missionaries : 

Some  700  families  are  said  to  be  adherents 
to  the  faith,  and  in  not  one  single  instance  did 
we  hear  of  anything  to  their  discredit;  while, 
so  far  as  the  priests  are  concerned,  everybody 
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spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.  I  set  this 
down  here  as  no  unusual  instance  of  my  ex- 
perience with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
her  priests.  Coming  as  it  does  from  the  pen  of 
a  Protestant  missionary,  it  may  be  received  as 
a  tribute  of  value  to  work  done  by  men  from 
whose  system  we  may  strongly  dissent,  yet 
whose  lives  of  kindly  self-sacrifice  and  real 
devotion  can  call  forth  only  profound  respect 
and   admiration. 

A  very  common  instance  of  all  travellers' 
experience;  but,  sad  to  say,  few  Prot- 
estant ministers  among  them  are  disposed 
to  bear  witness  to  it. 


Concluding  his  ever-readable  "Literary 
Notes"  in  the  London  Tablet  for  August 
5,  W.  H.  K.  has  something  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  Woman's  Rights  which  deserves 
quotation : 

It  must  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  suffra- 
gists to  note  the  attention  given  to  their  cause 
by  Catholic  journals  both  in  this  country  and 
in  America.  Thus,  we  find  in  our  esteemed 
American  contemporary,  The  Ave  Maria,  "A 
Word  about  Woman  Suffrage,"  by  Elizabeth 
Christitch,  This  paper  appeared  on  July  22, 
at  the  time  when  the  August  number  of  The 
Month  was  passing  through  the  press.  And,  on 
turning  to  that  English  Catholic  magazine,  we 
find  the  first  place  given  to  an  article  by  Father 
Keating,  S.  J.,  on  "Christianity  and  'Woman's 
Rights.'"  The  two  papers  are  obviously  inde- 
pendent of  each  other;  and  the  writers  regard 
the  question  from  somewhat  different  stand- 
points. But  both,  we  take  it,  may  well  have  an 
effect  favorable  to  this  movement.  The  fair 
American  speaks  as  an  avowed  advocate,  and 
brings  forward  some  excellent  evidence  of  a 
practical  kind.  Father  Keating,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  title  of  his  paper  implies,  writes 
neither  as  an  advocate  nor  as  an  opponent  of 
the  political  movement,  but  as  a  theologian 
solely  concerned  with  its  relation  to  Catholic 
teaching. 

If  it  be  asked  how  a  candid  and  impartial 
statement  of  Catholic  teaching  can  be  said  to 
help  a  cause  which  is  given  no  positive  approval, 
it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  it  gives  a  negative 
assistance,  saving  both  suffragists  and  their 
opponents  from  the  falsehood  of  extremes.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  a  real  help  to  any  cause  to 
get  rid  of  dangerous  excesses  in  conflict  with 
Christian  teaching.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
clear  statement,  which  shows  the  large  measure 
of  liberty  allowed  us  by  the  Church  on  the.se 
matters,    may   do   something   to   disabuse   those 


whose  opposition  is  based  on  old-fashiontd  con- 
servative prejudices  strang,ely  mistaken  for 
Catholic  orthodoxy. 

It  will  doubtless  be  a  surprise  to  su-ch 
persons  to  learn  that  in  Australia  even 
the  nuns  vote  —  that  is,  .sometimes,  when 
important  religious  interests  are  involved 
in  a  parliamentary  bill.  Why  should  they 
not?  The  two  chief  arguments  against 
woman  suffrage  might  thus  be  formulated. 
The  sphere  of  women  has  always  been 
a  restricted  one:  therefore  it  should  in 
no  circumstances  ever  be  enlarged.  The 
Church  has  never  approved  of  woman 
suffrage:  therefore  it  is  to  be  condemned. 
To  those  who  cling  to  these  contentions, 
ignoring  the  force  of  any  others,  we  com- 
mend what  Father  Keating  has  to  say 
about  the  bearing  of  Christian  principles 
on  the  \yoman  Question: 

I.  Christianity  does  not  discriminate,  be- 
tween the  sexes  in  the  religious  sphere  on  any 
natural  grounds,  —  "You  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus."  2.  Christianity  holds  that  the  sexes 
are  complementary,  whence  it  follows  that  there 
is  no  single  standard  by  which  to  determine 
their  relative  excellence.  3.  Christianity,  uphold- 
ing the  family  group  as  ordained  by  God  and 
as  the  unit  of  human  society,  assigns  to  the 
father  the  official  headship  on  the  strength  of 
God's  revelation.  4.  Christianity  favors  every 
development  of  woman's  personality,  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  social  and  political,  which 
can  be  shown  to  leave  proper  scope  for  her 
functions  in  the  family. 

In  Australia,  where  the  woman's  rights 
movement  has  advanced  furthest,  no  lessen- 
ing of  interest  in  home  life  or  impairment 
of  virtue  has  been  noticed  among  Catholic 
women.  There  a  lady  at  the  polls  is  con- 
sidered to  be  quite  as  much  in  her  place 
as  a  lady  at  the  post-office. 

There  is  world-wide  mourning  for  the 
death  of  Cardinal  Moran.  As  a  churchman 
of  heroic  mould  and  conspicuous  achieve- 
ments, he  well  merited  the  high  tribute 
paid  to  him  last  September,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  completing  his  eightieth 
year:  "In  the  whole  Church,  after  that 
of  the  Holy  Father  himself,  there  are  few 
names    more    venerated.      Almost    everv 
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week  of  the  quarter  of  a  century  of  his 
life  in  Australia  has  been  marked  by  the 
opening  by  hini  of  some  church  or  school 
or  hospital  or  orphan  asylum,  so  that  the 
world  has  come  to  identify  him  with  the 
wonderful  growth  of  the  Church  in 
Oceanica."  A  farsighted  statesman,  too, 
his  written  and  spoken  word,  and  the 
inrtuence  of  his  brilliant  example  as  a 
patriotic  citizen,  have  been  potent  in 
shaping  the  destinies  of  the  land  of  his 
adoption;  and  Australia  could  better  spare 
a  dozen  of  her  professional  political  celeb- 
rities than  this  octogenarian  prelate.  As 
an  author.  Cardinal  Moran  won  distinc- 
tion by  such  books  as  his  "  Mepinir  of 
the  Ven.  Oliver  Plunkett,"  "  Kssays  on 
the  Origin  of  the  Irish  Church,"  "Irish 
Saints  in  Great  Britain,"  and  "Ireland, 
her  Priests  and  People."  A  long  life  and 
a  full  one,  entirely  spent  in  promoting 
the  glory  of  God,  the  career  of  the  first 
Australian  Cardinal  has  incidentally  been 
of  eminent  service  to  humanitv. 


.\s  a  rule,  other  Protestants  dc  not 
much  re.sent  being  called  sectarians  by 
members  of  the  Episcopalian  denomina- 
tion. It  is  regarded  a  little  idiosj'ncrasy. 
All  non-Catholic  Christians,  as  everyone 
is  aware,  are  commonly  designated  as 
Protestants;  and  faint  protests  to  the 
contrary  on  the  part  of  a  section  of  the 
Episcopalian  body  are  ignored.  Once  in  a 
while,  however,  some  "sectarian"  is  moved 
to  ]nit  the  American  Catholics,  as  they 
call  themselves,  in  their  place.  The 
latest  to  do  this  is  the  editor  of  the 
Chrishan  Reii^tster,  which  is  Unitarian. 
He  says  in  part- 

They  declare  that  they  do  not  derive  theii 
authority  nor  trace  the  Apostolic  succession 
from  the  Protestant  Reformed  Church  in 
England.  They  go  back  of  Protestantism,  and 
claim  that  their  bishops  have  the  right  to 
ordain  because  they  are  in  the  direct  line  of 
episcopal  descent  from  the  first  bishop  of  Rome. 
The  new  declaration  oath  taken  by  the  head 
of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  to  quote 
William  Everett's  paraphrase,  "de|)osits  in  a 
cavity"    these    jealous   English    and    American 


Catholics  who  are  not  Roman  Catholics.  By  a 
solemn  oath,  King  George  V.  declares  him  elf 
to  be  "a  faithful  member  of  the  Protestant 
Reformed  Church  as  by  law  established  in 
England." 

"  It  has  been  very  difficult,"  concludes 
the  Unitarian  editor,  "to  find  firm  stand- 
ing ground  between  Protestantism  and 
Roman  Catholicism.  Many  of  those  who 
are  trying  to  find  it  have  been  compelled 
in  consistency  to  abjure  Protestantism  and 
all  its  works  and  join  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church." 


"The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  by  Jan 
Mabuse,  originally  intended  to  decorate 
the  abbey  church  of  Grammont.  but  which 
passed  to  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle  a  century  ago,  is  now  on  exhibi- 
tion in  London.  This  famous  painting 
is  described  as  one  of  the  greatest  works 
of  art  in  the  world, — "well  worthy,"  adds 
a  non-Catholic  critic,  "  to  have  occupied 
a  master  seven  long  years  and  to  be  the 
object  of  pilgrimage."  It  is  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  and  measures  about 
44  inches  by  66  inches,  the  tallest  of  the 
thirty  figures  in  the  composition  being 
about  25  inches  high.  Mabuse  has  a 
further  claim  to  fame  as  one  of  the  illu- 
minators of  the  famous  Grimani  Breviary. 
The  probable  date  of  his  death  is  July, 
'533- 

Not  all  the  laws  passed  by  our  State 
Legislatures  commend  themselves  to  the 
judgment  of  thoughtful  and  judicious  citi- 
zens; but  here  is  a  California  statute  that 
will  probably  evoke  practically  universal 
approval : 

Upon  conviction  for  non-support,  a  man  shall 
be  set  to  work  upon  the  highways  of  the  State 
by  the  State,  and  his  earnings  of  Si. 50  per  diem. 
are   to  be  paid   to  his  family. 

Imprisonment  for  non-support  of  wife 
and  family  is  at  best  futile  punishment: 
the  wife  and  family  are  no  better  off  than 
when  the  thriftless  husband  and  father 
was  at  liberty.  This  new  law  both  pun- 
ishes the  delinquent  and  provides  the 
support  he  failed  to  give.  It  merits  adop- 
tion in  other  States. 


I 


A  Brave  Little  Fellow. 


BY    HOPE    WILLIS. 

HE  village  of  Graverolls  was 
<fa^  .  an  island  of  the  Seine,  inhab- 
'  6^  itcd  by  about  forty  families. 
There  the  vicar  of  Rigny  went  several 
times  a  week  to  say  Mass  in  a  little  chapel. 
Pierre  Hureau,  a  boy  of  eleven,  always 
served  the  vicar's  Mass.  He  was  now 
ready  to  make  his  First  Communion,  after 
having  from  his  infancy  given  evidence 
of  unusual  piety. 

On  the  morning  of  January  28,  when 
Pierre  crossed  the  bridge  on  his  way  to 
school  at  Rigny,  he  remarked  that  the 
Seine  was  rising  rapidly;  but  the  village 
was  situated  on  an  elevation  above  the 
river,  and  he  had  often  heard  his  father 
and  mother  say  that  it  was  in  no  danger 
whatever  from  a  flood.  At  four  o'clock, 
on  his  way  back  from  school,  Pierre  left 
his  companions,  and  turned  aside,  as  was 
his  custom,  to  say  a  few  prayers  in  a  small 
chapel  on  the  way.  Thus  it  happened  that 
he  was  quite  alone  when  he  came  in  sight 
of  Graverolls.  He  at  once  perceived  that 
the  flood  had  made  great  ravages  since 
morning.  As  far  as  he  could  see  before 
him,  the  fields  were  inundated;  and  on 
the  higher  ground,  thought  to  be  free  from 
danger,  the  tops  of  trees  were  all  that 
could  be  perceived  through  the  broad 
expan.se  of  dark,  pulsating  water. 

Proceeding  on  his  way,  Pierre  soon 
saw  that  the  river  had  almost  reached 
the  bridge.  At  Graverolls  silence  and 
desolation  greeted  him.  His  father's  house 
was  deserted,  the  other  habitations  also. 
Water  began  to  appear  in  the  roadway. 
There  was  no  one  in  sight.  Everyone  had 
fled.  His  parents  had,  no  doubt,  counted 
faithfully   on   meeting   him    on    the    usual 


route  from  school.  They  could  not  have 
thought,  of  course,  of  the  detour  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  making  every  day  to  pray 
a  few  moments  in  the  little  chapel.  And 
thus  they  had  missed  him. 

Pierre  looked  about  him.  The  water 
had  not  yet  mounted  to  the  floor  of  the 
bridge:  there  was  time  for  him  to  return 
to  Rigny,  where  he  would  be  sure  to  find 
his  family.  But  as  he  passed  the  chapel, 
he  saw  through  the  windows  that  the 
sanctuary  lamp  was  still  burning,  and  he 
knew  that  the  Blessed  Sacrament  must 
be  there.  Doubtless  the  sacristan,  an  old 
resident  of  Graverolls,  had  forgotten  It 
in  the  haste  of  departure,  and  the  vicar 
would  not  come  again  until  to-morrow. 
To-morrow  probably  he  could  not  come. 
By  that  time  the  chapel  would  be  inun- 
dated. For  a  moment  Pierre  hesitated, 
not  feeling  able  to  assume  the  grave 
responsibility  that  presented  itself.  But 
only  for  a  moment:  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment must  be  saved.  He  resolved  to  take 
the  ciborium  from  the  Tabernacle  and 
carry  it  with  him  to  Rigny. 

But  now  another  situation  was  to  be 
faced.  The  key  of  the  Tabernacle  was 
kept  in  the  sacristan's  house.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  get  it.  The  water  was 
rising;  it  was  fast  growing  dark.  Pierre 
ran  as  quickly  as  he  could  to  the  deserted 
dwelling.  He  could  not  find  the  key  for 
some  time:  there  seemed  to  be  no  matches. 
At  last  he  laid  his  hand  upon  it,  and, 
closing  the  door,  he  ran  back  to  the  church. 
The  wind  was  blowing  fiercely;  the  water 
dashed  against  the  buttresses  of  the 
bridge  with  an  ominous  sound.  The  road 
was  submerged.  The^boy"  ran  through 
water  above  his  ankles.  Fortunately  the 
chapel  was  some  steps  above*'the  street, 
besides  being  built  on  a  slight  elevation 
of  the  ground.  He  entered:  the  water 
began  to  follow  him.    He  ran  toward  the 
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Tabernacle,  opened  it  and  seized  the 
ciborium.  But  when  he  reached  the  chapel 
door,  he  found  himself  in  water  almost 
up  to  his  knees.  The  inundation  was 
advancing  every  moment.  He  found  it 
impossible  to  take  a  single  step. 

He  closed  the  door  and  re-entered  the 
chapel,  placing  the  ciborium  on  the  altar, 
and  looked  about  him.  The  sanctuary 
was  three  steps  higher  than  the  floor  of 
the  church;  the  platform  of  the  altar, 
two  steps  above  that;  and  the  water  had 
already  reached  the  level  of  the  first  step 
of  the  Communion  rail.  He  turned  to  the 
altar,  whereon,  hidden  in  the  ciborium, 
reposed  his  Lord  and  his  God.  For  a 
moment  a  spasm  of  anguish  convulsed 
his  soul.  Must  he  perish,  there,  all  alone? 
No:  Our  Lord  was  with  him.  Tears  began 
to  roll  down  his  cheeks.  He  knelt  close 
to  the  altar,  in  front  of  the  ciborium.  He 
prayed,  but  time  passed  slowly, — oh,  so 
slowly!    And  it  was  dark  and  cold. 

The  water  was  now  creeping  into  the 
sanctuary.  Pierre  climbed  upon  the  altar 
shelf,  where  he  remained  for  some  time. 
Hours  passed,  he  thought,  —  it  might 
have  been  only  moments.  The  water  was 
now  rising  about  his  feet.  It  crept  along 
the  shelf  where  he  crouched.  With  a 
desperate  effort,  the  ciborium  in  one  hand, 
he  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  Tabernacle. 
There  he  sat,  with  it  pressed  to  his  heart, 
still  praying.  At  length  his  head  fell  upon 
his  breast  and  he  slept,  without  letting 
go  his  hold  of  his  treasure.  Meantime  the 
water  remained  stationary. 

Next  morning,  when  the  flood  had 
somewhat  subsided,  a  small  boat,  con- 
taining a  priest  with  two  oarsmen,  made 
its  way  to  the  submerged  village  of 
GraveroUs.  They  advanced  toward  the 
chapel,  the  door  of  which  they  found 
open,  forced  back  by  the  winds  and  the 
waves.  The  water  was  still  so  high  that 
the  little  boat  could  ride  upon  it  easily. 
All  they  could  see,  as  they  passed  up  the 
aisle,  was  the  Tabernacle,  on  top  of  which 
sat  a  pale  boyish  figure,  his  head  sunken 


on  his  breast.  In  his  hands  was  clasped 
the  ciborium. 

"Pierre!"  cried  the  vicar. 

There  was  no  answer.  The  boat  came 
nearer. 

"Pierre!"  again  spoke  the  vicar.  "My 
dear  Pierre!" 

In  a  moment  one  of  the  boatmen  had 
the  boy  in  his  arms,  lifting  him  from  the 
Tabernacle,  and  laving  him  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  while  the  priest  took  the 
ciborium  from  his  loosening  clasp.  Pierre 
slowly  opened  his  eyes.  There  was  a  heavy 
blanket  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,— a 
large,  warm  blanket,  on  one  half  of  which 
they  laid  him,  throwing  the  other  half 
over  him.  Oh,  how  delicious  it  was,  that 
feeling  of  warmth,  of  release,  of  com- 
panionship! He  opened  his  eyes  slowly, 
and  gazed  into  the  kind  face  of  the  priest 
above  him. 

"  Pierre,  are  you  cold?"  asked  the  vicar. 

"  Not  now,  Monsieur  I'Abb^,"  answered 
the  feeble,  tired  voice,  in  a  whisper. 

"Are  you  hungry?" 

"  No,  Monsieur  I'Abbe,"  came  faintly 
from  the  trembling  lips. 

"  Will  you  not  have  a  morsel  of  bread 
and  a  sip  of  wine?  We  have  a  supply  with 
us.  We  thought  perhaps  to  meet  with 
some  poor  sufferers  on  the  way,  but  had 
no  idea  we  should  find  you  here.  Your 
parents  are  searching  for  you  everywhere. 
We  came  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  A 
few  drops  of  wine  now,  my  little  Pierre!" 

"No,  no, — not  that!"  murmured  the 
boy. 

"WTiat,  then?" 

"That,  if  I  may,"  pointing  to  the 
ciborium, — "if  you  will,  vion  Pkre,  before 
I  die!" 

"  Ah,  my  child!"  said  the  priest,  bending 
over  him  and  marking  the  glas.siness  of 
his  eyes,  the  exceeding  waxen  pallftr  of 
his  face,  the  blueness  of  his  trembling  lips. 
Again   the  boy   pointed   to  the   ciborium. 

The  priest  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven. 
They  were  full  of  tears. 

"Yes!"  he  said.  "You  have  deserved 
It  well, — the  Bread  of  Angels.    I  will  give 
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you  the  God  for  whom  you  have  given 
your  life." 

He  opened  the  ciboriuin  and  laid  the 
Sacred  Host  upon  the  tongue  of  the  dying 
boy.  He  closed  his  lips  softly,  with  a 
smile  of  gratitude.  They  heard  him 
murmur  a  prayer,  while  his  face  shone 
with  a  light  not  of  earth. 

"Come!"  said  the  vicar.  "Let  us 
hasten  back  to  Rigny,  that  his  parents 
may  see  him  once  more.  They  are  in 
great  grief." 

The  boat  floated  out  of  the  chapel  into 
the  broad  stream  that  had  once  been  the 
main  street  of  GraveroUs.  The  sun  shone 
out  radiantly ;  Pierre  opened  his  eyes  to 
its  soft,  ineffable  rays.  The  priest  lifted 
the  boy's  head  to  his  knee. 

"I  feel  so  happy  now,  mon  Pere!"  he 
murmured,  with  a  sweet  smile  and  a  look 
of   gratitude. 

That  night,  at  Rigny,  in  the  midst  of 
his  family,  the  priest  kneeling  at  his 
bedside,  the  boy  opened  his  eyes  for  the 
last  time. 

The  mother  sobbed  aloud.  Pierre  felt 
for  her  hand  and  laid  his  own  upon  it; 
then,  closing  his  eyes,  he  heaved  a  faint 
sigh,  and  his  pure  soul  took  its  flight  to 
heaven, — one  more  innocent  hostage  for 
his   unhappy   country. 


The  Waif  of  Rainbow  Court. 


DY    M.\RY    F.   NIXON-ROULET. 


St.  Augustine's  Admonition. 


It  is  related  of  Alexander  the  Great 
that  when  he  heard  any  one  about  him 
speak  against  an  enemy,  he  would  .shut 
one  ear,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  preserve 
it  from  prejudice  when  hearing  the  other 
person.  St.  Augustine  had  the  greatest 
horror  of  detraction.  As  a  warning  to 
backbiters,  he  caused  these  lines  to  be 
written  on  the  wall  of  his  dining-room: 
Quisquis  amat  dictis  absentem  rodere  amicunii 
Hanc   mensam    vetitam   noverit   esse   sibi. 

An  old    English  author  thus  translates 

the  lines: 

He  that  is  pleased  an  absent  friend  to  jeer, 
May  hence  depart, — no  room  is  for  him  here. 


IX. — A    StTRPRISE. 

The  next  day  Miss  Lester  departed  for 
Philadelphia,  and  for  several  days  Betty 
was  disconsolate.  The  matron  was  a  good 
woman,  and  kinder  than  many  of  her 
class,  and  the  little  girl  had  grown  very 
fond  of  her.  The  one  left  in  charge  in 
Miss  Lester's  absence  was  kind,  but 
neither  so  bright  nor  so  merry  as  Betty's 
favorite,  and  also  more  strict.  Betty  felt 
uncomfortably  afraid  that  she  had  done 
something  which  she  ought  not  to  have 
done  every  time  she  met  the  serious  gaze 
of  Miss  Graves'  calm  eyes. 

One  day  there  seemed  nothing  at  all 
for  Betty  to  do.  Mr.  Grant  had  gone  out 
on  a  fishing  trip  before  she  had  finished 
her  morning's  work  at  the  cottage, 
and  she  felt  lonely  and  dissatisfied  with 
everything.  Nearly  all  the  children  of  her 
own  age  had  gone  back  to  the  city  Home, 
to  make  room  for  another  set,  much 
younger;  and  Betty  had  found  no  especial 
playmates  among  the  new  ones.  It  was 
the  first  day  she  had  spent  at  the  shore 
in  which  she  had  not  been  full  of  life 
and  laughter,  and  in  the  afternoon  she 
was  so  quiet  that  even  Miss  Graves 
noticed  it. 

"Don't  you  feel  well,  Betty?"  she  asked 
kindly. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Betty. 

"Is  anything  the  matter?" 

"  No,  ma'am,  —  I  don't  think  so."  The 
little  girl  looked  forlornly  out  to  sea. 
"There  doesn't  seem  to  be  anything  much 
to  do." 

"  First  thing  you  know,  Satan  will 
find  some  mischief  for  your  idle  hands," 
said  Miss  Graves.  "To  save  him  the 
trouble,  I'll  have  to  find  you  a  job.  Go 
and  tidy  yourself  up  a  little.  People 
always  feel  better  and  more  cheerful  when 
they're  neat  and  clean.  Put  on  your 
fresh  brown  gingham,  and  then  you  may 
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do  some  errands  for  nie  down  at  the  store, 
and  deliver  a  message  at  Miss  Connolly's. 
Then  it  will  be  time  for  the  evening  train 
to  come  in,  and  you  may  go  to  the  station 
and  see  if  there's  anything  for  the  Home." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Miss  Graves!  That 
will  be  lovely!"  cried  Betty.  "May  I 
stop  at  the  church  and  say  a  prayer?" 

"Yes,  if  you  wish."  Miss  Graves  looked 
at  her  wonderingly  over  her  spectacles. 

"1  just  love  to  go  into  that  church. 
And  I  like  to  do  errands  and  things.  It 
makes  me  feel  grown  up." 

"Humph'"  Miss  Graves  smiled  grimly. 
"When  you're  as  old  as  I  am  you  won't 
think  it's  so  grand  to  be  grown  up.  Now 
run  on,  dear,  and  dress  yourself.  You're 
a  good  child,  as  children  go."^ 

Betty  dressed  herself  hurriedly,  feeling 
very  fine  in  the  little  brown  gingham, 
and  looking  very  pretty  indeed.  The 
simple  frock  of  light  brown  harmonized 
with  her  hair;  and  the  happv  days  spent 
in  the  open  air  had  brought  a  dainty 
glow  into  her  pale  cheeks.  She  had  lost 
the  sharp  and  wizened  look  which  poverty 
so  often  gives  to  its  children,  and  would 
scarcely  have  been  known  for  the  same 
child  who  had  been  the  waif  of  dingy 
Rainbow  Court. 

Her  errands  done,  she  stopped  at  the 
church.  It  was  a  small  frame  building, 
tmpretentious  and  plain,  but  she  liked 
it  very  much.  She  wondered  why  this 
was.  She  had  not  cared  at  all  about  the 
church  to  which  the  Home  children  were 
marched  off,  two  by  two,  every  Sunday 
morning.  There  were  -a  few  Catholic 
children  at  the  Home,  and  these  were 
allowed  to  go  to  Mass  at  the  nearest 
Catholic  church.  Betty  had  often  wished 
she  could  go  with  them,  but  the  rules 
at  the  Home  were  very  strict  in  regard 
to  religion.  It  was  taken  for  granted 
that  all  children  who  were  not  Catholics 
would  go  to  the  Methodist  church;  and,  as 
Betty  did  not  know,  to  what  religion 
she  belonged,  she  had  been  placed  with 
the  Protestants.  At  the  seashore  there 
was    no    Methodist    church;     indeed,    the 


only  church  of  any  kind  was  the  little 
Catholic  mission  for  the  fisher  folk,  most 
of  whom  were  Catholics.  The  greater  part 
of  the  money  for  the  chapel  had  been 
given  by  the  Misses  Connolly,  and  they 
always  helped  the  priest  who  came  over 
every  other  Sunday  from  the  Point  to 
.'ay  Mass. 

Betty  entered  the  sacred  edifice,  and 
sat  quietly  down  on  one  of  the  wooden 
benches.  There  was  to  the  child  a  peculiar 
fascination  about  the  golden  door  of  the 
Tabernacle,  above  which  stood  a  statue 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  with  hands  out- 
stretched, as  if  to  welcome  all  the  sorrowing 
world  to  His  loving  breast.  On  one  side 
Our  Lady  smiled  down  upon  the  Holy 
Child  within  her  gentle  arms;  and  on  the 
other  stood  St.  Joseph,  kind  and  f&therly, 
bearing  a  lily  sceptre  in  his  hand.  Most 
of  all  perhaps,  poor  motherless  Betty 
loved  the  .statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
She  could  barely  remember  her  own 
mother;  but  vaguely  there  often  came  to 
her  the  memory  of  a  gentle  face  bending 
above  her.  "  Maybe  it  was  my  mother, 
and  maybe  Our  Lady  came  and  called  me 
that  in  my  dreams,"  she  thought  to 
herself,  as  .she  sat  in  the  din;  little  church 
and  whispered  the  prayer  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  which  Mr.  Grant  had  taught  her 
to  say. 

She  left  the  church  feeling  bright  and 
happy,  and  at  the  door  met  Miss  Dorothea 
Connolly  coming  in.  That  young  lady 
stopped  to  speak  to  her. 

"How  is  Betty  this  afternoon?"  she 
asked  pleasantly;  adding  mentally:  "The 
child  looks  like  a  dear  little  wren  all  in 
soft  brown." 

"Very  well,  thank  you,  ma'am!"  said 
Betty. 

"I'm  glad  you  like  to  go  to  church?" 
said  Miss  Dorothea.  "  Are  you  going  now 
to  see  your  friend,  Mr.  Grant?" 

"  No,  ma'am.  He  went  out  fishing.  I'm 
going  up  to  your  hou.se,  to  give  a  note 
and  get  an  answer  for  Miss  Graves.  After 
that  I'm  going  to  meet  the  evening  train 
and  see  if  there's  anything  for  the  Home." 
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"  I  mustn't  keep  you,  then,  or  you'll 
be  late.  I  think  you'll  find  my  sister  at 
home,"  said  the  young  lady;  and  Betty 
skipped  away. 

It  was  an  ideal  summer  day.  The  sun 
was  hot,  but  the  sea  breeze  swept  in  from 
the  bay,  cooling  the  temples  with  a  light 
caress.  Clouds  flitted  across  the  azure; 
the  gulls  spread  their  great  wings  and 
skimmed  the  whitecaps,  then  mounted 
heavenward  as  if  nothing  could  tire  their 
snowy  pinions. 

"Wish  I  could  fly  like  that!"  thought 
Betty.  "  I'd  take  a  trip  to  Rainbow  Court 
and  see  the  people  I  used  to  know  there. 
The  new  ones  are  nice,  but  I  love  the  old 
ones  too.  I  wonder  what  Mike  is  doing 
to-day?  It's  lovely  down  here,  but  a  person 
does  feel  lonesome  sometimes." 

She  reached  Miss  Connolly's  and  de- 
livered the  note.  After  reading  it,  that 
good  lady  looked  at  Betty  for  a  moment. 

"I  haven't  time  to  write  an  answer, 
dear,"  she  said.  "Tell  Miss  Graves  I'll 
see  her  to-morrow,  and  not  to  decide 
anything  till  I  come.  Now  remember! 
Are  you  going  right  back?" 

"  I  won't  forget.  But  I'm  going  to  the 
station  first,  to  carry  home  a  parcel  for 
Miss  Graves." 

"Oh,  you  are?"  Miss  Wilhelmina  looked 
at  her  closely,  then  laughed.  "  Well,  be 
careful  you  don't  drop  it,  child,  whatever 
happens." 

"Oh,  I'll  be  careful!"  said  Betty. 
"Good-bye!" 

As  she  turned  away  she  heard  the 
engine  whistle,  and  ran  swiftly,  fearing 
she  would  be  late,  dashing  up  the  plat- 
form just  as  the  train  pulled  in.  The 
baggage  car  unloaded  a  parcel  or  two, 
but  there  was  nothing  for  the  Home; 
and  Betty  turned  away  disappointed, 
when  a  stout,  motherly  figure  which  stood 
at  the  station  door  attracted  her  attention. 
It  was  a  woman  with  a  little  child  in 
her  arms.  Betty  stared  in  amazement, 
and  then  sprang  across  the  platform  like 
an  arrow. 

"Mrs.  O'Flynn!"  she  cried. 


The  woman  looked  at  her  in  wonder. 

"How  do  you  know  me,  dear?"  she 
asked  in  surpri.se. 

"Why,  don't  you  know  me?"  exclaimed 
Betty. 

"Sure  I  never  set  my  eyes  on  you 
before,  child!  And  you're  as  pretty  a  girl 
as  I've  ever  seen  anywhere." 

"Why,  I'm—" 

But  before  Betty  could  go  any  further 
a  boyish  voice  rang  out: 

"O  mother  of  Moses,  it's  Carrots!" 

Betty  turned  in  delight  at  the  familiar 
tones,  and  saw  her  friend  Mike,  pale, 
thin,  one  arm  in  a  sling,  but  upon  his 
face  the  same  friendly  grin  that  had  so 
often  warmed  little  Betty's  heart  in  the 
cheerlessness  of  Rainbow  Court. 

"Mike,  you  rascal,  what  do  ye  mean?" 
said  his  mother,  severely. 

But  Betty  came  to  the  rescue. 

"Now,  Mrs.  O'Flynn,  it's  I  —  Betty. 
You've  not  forgotten  me  in  so  short  a 
time!    How  on  earth  did  you  come  here?" 

"Sure,  that's  all  on  account  of  you, 
darling!  And  to  think  I  did  not  know  you 
any  more  than  if  I'd  never  set  eyes  on 
your  sweet  face!  Ah,  you  have  the  warm 
heart,  that  doesn't  forget  old  friends, 
and  you  living  in  luxury!"  cried  Mrs. 
O'Flynn,  as  she  gave  Betty  a  warm  hug. 

"O  you  dear  soul!"  said  Betty.  "But 
how  did  you  ever  come  here?" 

"Sure  it's  a  long  story,  and  part  of  it 
is  not  for  me  to  tell,  but  for  my  betters," 
said  Mrs.  O'Flynn,  with  an  air  of  mystery. 
"Let  it  suffice  to  say,  dear,  1  am  here 
to  be  matron  at  the  Home  for  a  month, 
while  Miss  Lester  —  God  bless  her  soul, 
and  a  nicer  lady  never  lived! — is  with  her 
dying  sister.  And  this  luck  I  owe  to  your 
kindly  remarks  about  me, — dear,  grateful 
child  that  you  are!  And  what  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  be  here  with  you  to-day!" 

"Oh!"  Betty  danced  up  and  down  in 
glee.  "To  think  that  you'll  really  be  here! 
I've  wished  for  you  so  much!  What  are 
the  rest  of  them  doing?  How  could  you 
leave  them?" 

"My    aunt's    taking   care    of    the    little 
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ones,"  said  Mike,  who  thought  he  had 
been  left  long  enough  out  of  the  conver- 
sation. "  Nellie  and  Terry  and  Joe  all 
have  jobs,  and  Agnes  is  at  the  same 
work  as  last  year.  And  when  the  lady 
came  to  see  if  ma  would  fill  her  place 
down  here,  we  told  her  she  couldn't  leave 
me  behind  on  account  of  my  arm;  so  she 
said  I  could  come  as  well  as  the  baby. 
Say,  Carrots,  there's  some  'class'  to  you!" 
and  Mike  looked  her  over  critically: 

"Indeed,  I'd  never  know  the  child, 
with  her  fine  ;_^clothes  and  her  pretty 
curls,  and  the  color  of  her  face,"  said 
Mrs.O'Flynn.  "  It's  only  her  beautiful  eyes 
that  are  the  same;  and  the  eyes  speak 
from  the  heart.  Let  us  be  moving  now; 
for  I'm  very  tired,  and  would  like  to  rest." 

Betty  joyfully  led  the  way,  trying  to 
tell  them  in  one  breath  all  about  the  Point 
and  the  Cove;  while  Mike  and  his  mother 
gave  an  account  of  old  friends  in  the  Court 
and  the  messages  they  had  sent  to  Betty. 
The  Fraulein  was  well;  she  sent  her  love, 
and  wanted  to  know  "how  vas  de  Home 
Fairy."  Mike  mimicked  her  to  perfection, 
and  Betty  laughed.  Annie,  too,  was  doing 
well  in  her  new  situation.  She  sent  love, 
and  said  when  she  had  a  home  of  her  own 
she'd  take  Betty  to  live  v/ith  her. 

"Say,  what's  that  queer  house  with  a 
topknot?"    asked    Mike. 

"Oh,  that's  the  lighthouse!"  replied 
Betty.  "  I'll  take  you  there  and  every- 
where else.  Oh,  we'll  have  the  grandest 
time!  I'm  so  glad  you're  here!  There's 
the  Home,  and  that's  Miss  Graves  on  the 
step!" 

"Well,  Betty,  did  you  get  the  parcel?" 
asked  that  lady,  smiling. 

"There  wasn't  any  parcel,  ma'am.  O 
was  this  what  you  meant?"  cried  Betty. 
"It  was  the  loveliest  surprise!  It's  just 
grand  to  have  them  here,  and  we'll  have 
the  best  time;  won't  we,  Mike?"  as  .she 
danced  up  and  down  in  her  delight. 

And  Mike,  grinning  his  wide  and  cheerful 
grin,  replied  as  of  old  to   Betty's  sallies: 

"Bet  yuh!" 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


A  Useful  Word. 


There  is  no  word,  long  or  short,  in  the 
English  language  capable  of  performing  so 
much  labor  in  a  clear,  intelligible  .sense 
as  the  verb  to  get;  and  here  is  an  oldtinie 
specimen  of  its  capabilities. 

"I  got  on  horseback  within  ten  minutes 
after  I  got  your  letter.  When  I  got  to 
Canterbury,  I  got  a  chaise  for  town;  but 
I  got  wet  through  before  I  got  to  Canter- 
bury, and  I  have  got  such  a  cold  as  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of  in  a  hurry. 
I  got  to  the  Treasury  about  noon,  but  first 
of  all  I  got  shaved  and  dressed.  I  soon 
got  into  the  secret  of  getting  a  memorial 
before  the  Board,  but  I  could  not  get  an 
answer  then;  however,  1  got  intelligence 
from  the  messenger  that  I  should,  most 
likely,  get  one  the  next  morning.  As  soon 
as  I  got  back  to  my  inn,  I  got  my  supper. 
When  I  got  up  in  the  morning,  I  got  my 
breakfast,  and  then  got  myself  dressed  that 
I  might  get  out  in  time  to  get  an  answer 
to  my  memorial.  As  soon  as  I  got  it,  I  got 
into  the  first  chaise,  and  got  to  Canter- 
bury by  three  o'clock,  and  about  tea-time 
I   iiol  home." 


The  Robin  Redbreast's  Ear  of  Wheat. 


In  ages  long  past,  a  few  monks  came 
into  Brittany  when  that  country  was 
heathen.  They  built  a  rude  shed  in  which 
to  dwell,  and  a  chapel  of  moor-stones, 
and  then  prepared  to  till  the  soil.  But, 
alas!  they  had  no  seed.  Then  one  spied 
a  robin  redbreast  sitting  on  a  cross  they 
had  set  up,  and  from  his  beak  dangled  an 
ear  of  wheat.  The  bird  flew  away,  and 
they  secured  the  grain,  sowed  it,  and  next 
year  had  more;  sowed  again,  and  so  by 
degrees  were  able  to  sow  large  fields,  and 
gather  abundant  harvests.  If  you  go  into 
Brittany,  and  wonder  at  the  waving  fields 
of  golden  grain,  the  peasants  will  tell 
you  all  came  from  robin  redbreast's  ear 
of  corn. 
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— A  revised  edition  in  three  volumes  of  "The 
Illustrated  Gaelic  Dictionary,"  the  life  work 
of  Mr.  Edward  Dwelly,  is  now  ready.  The 
work  is  especially  designed  for  beginners  and 
for  use  in  schools. 

— "The  C.  B.  Brigade  Prayer-Book,"  by  the 
Chaplain  General  (of  the  Catholic  Boys'  Brigade), 
is  a  neat  little  manual  of  102  pages,  published 
by  the  Universe  and  Catholic  Weekly.  Its 
excellent  plan  and  execution  have  merited  the 
approval  of   the   Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

— Bloud  &  Cie.,  Paris,  have  published,  in  the 
form  of  a  brochure  of  250  pages,  "  M(5ditations 
sur  I'Evangile  selon  S.  Jean,"  by  the  Abbe 
Nouvelle,  former  Superior-General  of  the  Ora- 
tory. The  meditations  cover  chapters  xiii-xvii 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel;  and  so  eminent  a  critic 
as  Mgr.  Latty,  Archbishop  of  Avignon,  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  will  be  read  with 
profit  and  interest  "even  after  those  of  Bossuet." 

— "  Katherine  of  the  Barge,"  by  Madge 
Blundell  (Sands  &  Co.,  B.  Herder),  is  a  short 
novel  of  considerable  interest  and  not  a  little 
charm.  The  heroine  (who  is  really  Caterina, 
not  Katherine)  is  an  Italian  of  primitive  im- 
pulses, much  simplicity  of  character,  and  withal 
a  lovable  personality.  Her  introduction  to 
life  on  the  barge,  her  venture  in  matrimony, 
and  the  upshot  of  the  venture,  make  a  novel 
narrative  calculated  to  please  the  judicious 
reader  of  fiction. 

— "Fratris  Rogeri  Bacon  Compendium  Studii 
Theologiae,"  edited  by  H.  Rashdall  and  A.  G. 
Little,  forms  the  third  volume  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  British  Society  of  Franciscan  Studies. 
It  contains  one  of  the  last  writings  of  Roger 
Bacon,  edited  from  the  manuscript  by  Dr.  Rash- 
dall; and  a  bibliography  by  Prof.  Little  shows 
how  much  of  Bacon  is  still  unprinted.  The 
Athenoeum  expresses  the  hope  that  1916,  the 
seventh  centenary  of  his  birth,  will  see  this 
neglect  diminished.  "Recent  publications  are 
showing   Bacon   in  a   new   light." 

— A  thoroughly  competent  Benedictine  Sister 
of  the  f'erpetual  Adoration  has  translated,  and 
B.  Herder  publishes,  the  "Life  of  St,  Aloysius 
Gonzaga,  Patron  of  Christian  Youth,"  by  the 
Rev.  Maurice  Meschler,  S.  J.  The  original 
German  work  has  been  so  appreciatively  re- 
ceived that  anything  approaching  an  adequate 
translation  into  English  would  be  safe  to  become 
popular;  and  the  present  version  is  notably 
good.  Father  Meschler  has  adopted  a  middle 
course  between  a  purely  historical  account  of  the 


young  saint  and  the  older  devotional  Lives, 
which  modern  taste  has  apparently  outgrown, 
The  book  has  a  good  table  of  contents,  a  chronol- 
ogy of  St.  Aloysius'  life,  and  an  excellent  index. 
A  volume  for  the  leisurely  reading  of  young 
and   old. 

— An  early  arrival  among  the^annuals  is  "St, 
Anthony's  Almanac"  for  1912,  published  by  the 
Franciscan  Fathers,  St,  Bonaventure's  Monas- 
tery, New  York.  It  is  a  well-printed  and  illus- 
trated brochure  of  one  hundred  pages,  and  is 
full  of  good  things  in  poems,  sketches,  and 
short  stories. 

— "Margaret's  Influence,"  a  dramatization  in 
three  acts  of  a  novel  with  the  same  title  by  the 
Rev.  Peter  Geiermann,  C.  SS.  R.,  is  a  play  for 
mixed  characters.  The  action  is  not  particularly 
dramatic  or  stirring,  but  each  of  the  acts  pos- 
sesses something  of  interest;  and  the  play  may 
safely  be  recommended  to  Catholic  societies. 
B.   Herder,   publisher. 

— In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Triad  (New  Zealand) 
a  good  story  is  told  of  an  acute  old  Scotchman 
who  sent  some  verses  to  an  Australian  journal, 
which  commented  upon  them  in  a  vein  of 
bitter  sarcasm,  and  of  course  rejected  them. 
Nothing  daunted,  the  old  man  sent  more, 
which  were  again  scarified.  When  asked  if  he 
"felt  bad,"  he  replied:  "I  feel  real  bonnie! 
'Tis  not  me  he's  rejectin',  but  Dean  Swift,  the 
greatest  satirist   who  ever  wrote   English." 

— None  of  the  manuscripts  submitted  to  the 
preliminary  committee  appointed  to  examine 
the  productions  of  contestants  for  the  Max 
Pam  prize  of  $1000,  for  the  best  paper  of  five 
thousand  words  dealing  practically  with  the 
vital  question  of  religion  in  education,  having 
exactly  met  the  conditions  of  the  contest,  a 
new  one  has  been  called  for.  It  is  open  to  all 
persons  in  all  countries  of  the  world,  and  with- 
out regard  to  age,  sex  or  creed.  Manuscripts 
in  foreign  languages  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 
accompanied  by  an  English  translation.  The 
theme  is:  How  May  the  Religious  Element  in 
the  General  Education  of  Children  and  Youths 
be  Most  Effectively  Promoted?  The  term 
"religious"  in  this  thesis  is  understood  to 
involve  a  code  of  morals  having  a  divine  sanction. 
Each  contestant  will  sign  his  manuscript  with 
a  pen-name,  and  will  address  it  to  The  Max 
Pam  Prize  Contest,  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Indiana,  U.  S.  A.  Enclosed  within  the  man- 
uscript he  will  send  a  sealed  envelope  containing 
his  correct   name  and  address  in  full,   together 
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with  his  pen-name.  This  envelope  is  for  the 
identification  of  the  contestant,  and  will  be 
opened  only  after  the  prize  has  been  awarded. 
All  manuscripts  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Committee  of  Award  on  March  15,  191 2.  Their 
decision  will  be  announced  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
June,    1912. 

— No  competent  and  impartial  critic  of  the 
"Encyclopedia  Britannica" — at  least  no  such 
critic  who  is  a  Catholic — will  dissent  from  this 
summing  up  of  its  defects  by  Father  Campbell, 
S.   J.,   the  editor  of   America: 

The  Encyclopasdia  is  not  a  trustworthy  guide  for  Protes- 
tants or  others  who  wish  to  be  informed  about  the  history 
and  teaching  of  the  Church ;  |while  its  constant  manifestation 
of  ignorance  on  essential  points,  its  unconscious  and  un- 
conquerable arrogance — the  result  of  centuries  of  assumed 
racial  superiority. — its  frequently  unveiled  contempt  of 
the  usages,  rituals  and  sacramental  agencies  not  only  of 
Catholicism  but  of  Christianity,  combined  with  the  absence 
in  many  of  its  writers  of  any  knowledge  above  material 
things,  and  a  deplorable  dulness  of  vision  in  what  pertains 
to  the  spiritual  world,  will  always  make  of  the  "Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica"  a  most  exasperating  book  for  Catholics 
of  every  degree.  We  trust  that  the  editors  may  be  wiser 
when  they  plan  a  new  edition. 

Until  such  a  new  and  very  thoroughly  revised 
edition  appears.  Catholics  may  well  forego  the 
luxury  of  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  the  pub- 
lishers'  heads  by  purchasing  the  work. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  oj  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  tmhottant  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new 
editions  will  not  he  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  <ent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  he  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keep9  a  full  'up ply  of  book.',  published  abroad. 
Publishers'    prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Katherine    of    the    Barge,"      Madge    Blundell. 

50  cts. 
"Life  of  St.   Aloysius  Gonzaga."     Rev.   Maurice 

Meschler,    S.    J.     $1.50. 
"Life  of  St.  Leonard  the  Solitary.".  40  cts. 
"The  Inseparables."    Rev.  John  J.  Kennedy.    $1. 
"Gold,  Frankincense,  and  Myrrh."  A.  Bovini.  $1. 
"  Devotions  for   Holy  Communion."     $1. 
"Chapters  in  Christian   Doctrine."     75  cts. 
"Children     of     the     Gael."      Charlotte     Dease. 

75  cts. 
"The  Purple  East."    Rev.  J.  J.  Malone.    85  cts. 
"Hosanna."    Father  BonTin.    50  cts. 


"The  O'Shaughnessy  Girls."     Rosa  Mulholland. 
$1.50. 

"The    Vision    of    Master     Reginald."      H.     M 
Capes.     75  cts. 

"Argumentation  and  Debate."    $1.25. 

"Frederic  Ozanara:   His  Life  and  Works."    Kath- 
leen O'Meara.    85  cts. 

"A  True  Hidalgo."      Don  Luis  Coloma.     $1.35. 

"The  Hermit  of  Dreams."  Hon.  Mrs.  Lindsay.  $1. 

"Short  Stories  by   the  Best  Catholic  Authors." 
to  vols.     $15. 

"St.    Thomas    Aquinas."     Fr.    Placid    Conway, 
O.   P.     50  cts. 

"Switzerland    of   To-day."      Virginia    Crawford. 
30  cts. 

"Margaret's  Influence."    Rev.  Peter  Geiermann, 
C.  SS.  R.    Si. 

"St.     Bonaventure."      Fr.     Laurence    Costelloe, 
O.  F.  M.    50  cts. 

"The   Mystery   of   the   Priest's   Parlour."     Gen- 
evieve Irons.     Si. 60. 

"A  Conversion  and  a  Vocation."     90  cts. 

"The    Little    House    under    the    Hill."      Clara 
Mulholland.     75  cts. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Hbb.,  xiii,  3. 

Very  Rev.  James  Gordon,  of  the  diocese  of 
Leeds;  Rev.  Hugh  Maguire,  archdiocese  of 
Chicago;  and  Rev.  Bernard  Dornhege,  arch- 
diocese of  Philadelphia;  Rev,  James  Cunningham, 
diocese  of  Hartford;  Rev.  Joseph  Mangan,  dio- 
cese of  Albany. 

Sister  M,  Bernard,  of  the  Sisters  of  St,  Joseph; 
Sister  M.  Anaida,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross;  and 
Sister  M,  Bridget,  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 

Mr.  Robert  Stanley,  Mr.  Charles  Mentrup, 
Mr.  John  Dunn,  Mrs.  Mary  Brown,  Mr,  Edward 
Schelstracte,  Mr,  Charles  Stuart,  Mrs,  Nicholas 
Nolan,  Miss  Anna  M.  Clarke,  Mr,  John  Cun- 
ningham, Mr,  Francis  Hammer,  Mrs.  Daniel 
Flynn,  Mr.  John  Blanchficld,  Miss  Ida  Brisson, 
Mr.  Michael  Corcoran,  Mrs.  Edmund  Walsh, 
Mr.  Charles  Mehl,  Mrs.  Mary  Muldowney,  Mr, 
Francis  Muench,  Mr,  Henry  Beckerkord,  and 
Mr,   George   Butler. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    Amen,     (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 

"Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the   Dominican  Sisters,  Ontario,  Oregon: 
O.  S.  F.,  Sio;    G,,  S5. 


%^^ 


(I-attran     Callcry.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SMALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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Madrigale. 


J.\COPO    D.\I.    PERO. 

(^RRI    dal  buon   sentiero, 

Alma,  s'al  ciel  non  ergi  il  tuo  pensiero. 

Vedi  che  gli  occhi  in  piii  sublime  parte 

Del  tuo  corporeo  velo 
Natura  a  studio  ed  arte 

Pose,  perchfe  mirar  si  deggia  il  cielo: 
Onde  fia  grave  e  natural  errore, 
Se  come  gli  occhi  al  ciel  non  volgi  il  core. 
*\ 
Translation  by  james  glassford. 
If  thou,  my  soul,  wouldst  travel  right. 
Lift  up  to  Heaven  thy  thoughts  and  mental  sight. 
You  see  that  Nature  with  much  care  and  art 

In  this  thy  clay  has  given  the  eye 
Its  station  at  the  highest  part, 

Directing  thus  its  vision  to  the  sky. 
Then  much  they  err  from  Nature  and  are  blind 
Who,  turning  there  the  eyes,  turn  not  the  mind. 


Thoughts  on  Our  Lady's  Birthday. 


BY    THE    REV.   EDMU.ND    HILL,    C.  P. 


.T  is  a  well-knovra  device  with 
unbelief  to  point  out  in  heathenism 
resemblances  to  Christianity,  and 
especially  to  Catholic  Christianity; 
as  if  the  fact  of  such  resemblances 
proved  conclusively  that  Christianity  in 
general  and  Catholicism  in  particular  are 
but  forms  of  pagan  superstition.  The 
infidel  strikes,  as  he  thinks,  at  the  very 
root  of  our  faith,  and  thereby  lays  low 
the    whole    tree,    by    learnedly    telling    us 


that  our  ingenious  system  centres  in  one 
of  many  legends  of  a  virgin  giving  birth 
to  a  god.  "Why,"  he  says,  "your  virgin- 
story  is  one  of  the  oldest  myths  in  China! 
Persia  and  India  boast  of  it.  Egypt 
had  her  Isis  and  Osiris,  very  like  your 
Madonna  and  Child.  Mortals  brought 
forth  deities  in  romantic  Greece.  And 
Rome's  fabled  founder  was  the  son  of  a 
god  and  a  virgin." 

Certainly,  O  sage  profound!  ^And  did 
you  ever  hear  of  the  Druidical  grotto 
at  Chartres,  and  its  statue  of  a  woman 
with  a  child  on  her  knee,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion, Virgini  PariturcB,  —  "To  the  Virgin 
who  shall  one  day  bring  forth"?  More- 
over, in  your  list  of  heathen  nations  pray 
include  those  valiant  ancestors  of  ours 
whom  "the  populous  North  poured  from 
her  frozen  loins  to  pap  Rhene  or  the 
Danaw."  While.^again,  if  you. 'will  look 
to  the  Far  West,  we  can  show  you  the 
same  legend  among  Indian  tribes,  as 
Longfellow's  "Hiawatha"  bears  witness; 
and  even  on  the  wilds  of  Alaska.  Nor 
is  it  wanting  among  South  American 
legends. 

And  now  it  is  our  turn.  We  asjc  you  to 
account  for  the  fact  of  this  widespread 
tradition  —  this  "universal  fable,"  as  you 
call  it — of  a  virgin  giving  birth  to  a  god. 
Will  you  say  you  are  not  bound  to  account 
for  it?  But  you  are,  as  a  philosopher, 
if  you  urge  it  against  our  faith,  and  reject 
the  explanation  we  give.  For,  so  far  from 
being  embarrassed  by  it  at  all,  we  find 
in  this  tradition  a  confirmation  of  our 
faith.  It  may  well  be  a  difficulty  to  certain 
Christians,  in  whose  theology  there  is  no 
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place  for  any  particular  veneration  or 
love  to  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God.  But 
for  us  Catholics  it  is  little  more  than  our 
faith  might  have  led  us  to  expect. 

The  first  of  our  sacred  books  records 
a  promise  made  by  God  Himself  to  our 
newly-fallen  parents.  We  read  there  of 
"the  Woman"  who,  together  with  "her 
Seed,"  shall  crush  the  serpent's  head. 
(Gen.,  iii,  15.)  The  words,  indeed,  are 
addressed  to  the  serpent;  but  evidently 
for  the  comfort  of  his  victims  no  less  than 
for  his  own  confusion;  so  that  they  have 
always  been  regarded  as  a  promise  of  the 
Redemption. 

Now,  this  prediction  is  obscure — inten- 
tionally, perhaps,  because  addressed  to 
the  serpent.  And  surely  it  would  be 
passing  strange  could  it  be  shown  that 
no  more  explicit  revelation  was  vouch- 
safed to  the  world  about  the  Woman  and 
her  Seed,  until,  long  ages  after,  the  Hebrew 
Prophet  was  inspired  to  exclaim :  "  Behold, 
the  Virgin"  (for  the  is  the  true  rendering, 
as  the  Septuagint  proves  by  its  >7  naphsvog) 
"shall  conceive  and  bear  a  Son;  and 
His  name  shall  be  called  Emmanuel." 
(Is.,  vii,  14.)  * 

We  contend,  then,  that  the  everywhere- 
found  legends  aforesaid  go  to  establish 
the  contrary  supposition:  to  wit,  that  a 
fuller  communication  concerning  the  birth 
of  the  promi.sed  Redeemer  was  made  to 
primitive  mankind;  though  not  mentioned 
in  a  narrative  little  designed  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Unwritten  Word,  which,  of 
course,  stood  first  in  the  Old  Dispensation, 
as  afterward  in  the  New.  For  these  sin- 
gular myths,  being  identical  in  substance, 


*  A  Jewish  convert,  who  had  been  a  rabbi, 
once  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  Prophet  in  this 
passage  is  not  making  a  new  and  startling 
announcement,  but  reminding  Achaz  of  a  well- 
known  tradition.  The  King  was  fearing  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  my 
nforniant  said;  and  Isaias  gave  him,  as  a  "sign" 
that  this  could  not  happen  then,  the  fact  that 
the  predicted  Virgin  of  the  house  of  David  had 
yet  to  conceive  and  bring  forth  Emmanuel. 
But  probably  this  is  clearer  from  the  Hebrew- 
text   than  from  ours. 


have  manifestly  sprung  from  a  common 
source:  that  .source  a  tradition  which 
must  have  begun  before  the  human  family 
was  broken  up  into  nations;  that  is,  before 
the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel. 

That  God  renewed  His  covenant  with 
Noe  is  expressly  stated;  and  equally 
certain  is  it  that,  along  with  the  covenant 
of  sacrifice,  was  consigned  to  him  afresh 
the  deposit  of  revealed  truth,  before  given 
to  Adam,  to  be  handed  down  from  gener- 
.  ation  to  generation.  But  can  we  suppose 
that  Noe  was  the  first  to  hear  of  the 
Virgin  Mother,  when  for  our  first  parent 
had  been  spoken  those  words  in  Eden 
about  the  Woman  and  the  serpent?  Was 
not  Adam,  during  his  long  life,  high-priest 
and  oracle  to  the  growing  generations? 
Must  they  not  have  looked  to  him  for  all 
the  particulars  he  was  permitted  to  divulge 
of  the  promise  of  Redemption?  Indeed, 
may  we  not  well  believe  that  in  those 
communings  with  Heaven  which  solaced 
the  lifelong  penance  of  him.self  and  the 
partner  of  his  fall,  it  was  given  him  to 
contemplate  the  Second  Adam,  in  whom 
all  things  should  be  made  new?  Can  we 
doubt  that  weeping  Eve  often  dwelt  on 
that  daughter,  fairer  even  than  her 
unfallen  self,  who  was  destined  to  enjoy 
a  solitary  exemption  from  the  punishment 
of  "bringing  forth  in  sorrow,"  and  would 
be  at  once  a  mother  and  a  virgin? 

Surely,  then,  it  was  from  the  beginning 
that  Our  Lady's  story  got  out  into  the 
world.  And  so  she  became,  what  we  call 
her  in  the  Litany,  the  "Queen  of  Patri- 
archs," whose  tenderest  musings  were  of 
her,  and  who  taught  their  children  to  look 
forward  to  her  birth  as  to  a  beacon  of 
imperishable  hope.  And  her  story  made 
the  strongest  link  in  the  great  tradition 
that  went  down  the  ages.  So  sweet,  so 
unforgettable  it  was,  that  when,  in  after 
times,  among  the  scattered  peoples,  the 
very  knowledge  of  the  true  God  was  lost, 
the  idea  of  a  God-bearing  Virgin,  though 
become  but  a  legend  of  the  past,  and  over- 
laid with  myths  and  fables,  still  haunted 
the  darkened  mind. 
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It  is  thus,  then,  that  we  account  for 
the  several  "virgin-stories"  that  are  found 
from  East  to  West,  and  which,  I  repeat, 
instead  of  embarrassing  us,  are  rather  a 
beautiful  confirmation  of  our  faith.  It 
makes  our  Blessed  Lady  all  the  dearer 
to  us  to  know  that  the  infant  world 
thought  of  her  and  longed  for  her, — 
sighing  and  praying  for  the  happy  event 
of  her  birth. 

And  that  event  took  place  "in  the 
midst  of  the  years,"  in  accordance  with 
the  prophetic  prayer  of  Habacuc  (iii,  2,3): 
"O  Lord,  Thy  work,  in  the  midst  of  the 
years  bring  it  to  life.  In  the  midst  of 
the  years  Thou  shalt  make  it  known. 
When  Thou  art  angry,  Thou  wilt  remem- 
ber mercy."  For  what  was  this  "work"? 
The  regeneration  of  mankind  '  by  the 
Second  Adam  and  Eve;  the  beginning 
of  that  "end  to  which  the  whole  creation 
had  been  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain 
together,"  of  which  Holy  Scripture  speaks. 
And  how  "in  the  midst  of  the  years"? 
In  what  may  be  justly  called  the  middle 
age  of  the  world, — not  mathematically 
speaking,  but  because  it  was  the  most 
momentous  epoch  the  world  has  ever  seen 
or  shall  see. 

"  When  Thou  art  angry,"  says  the 
Prophet.  God  seemed  to  have  abandoned 
the  world  to  its  fate.  His  own  chosen 
people  had  grown  so  degenerate  as  to 
appear  incorrigible;  while  the  sin-blinded, 
heathen  multitudes  had  drifted  so  far 
from  the  light  of  primitive  revelation, 
and  the  observance  of  the  moral  law, 
that  life  had  become  despair,  with  sensu- 
ality for  its  only  solace.  "Almighty" 
Rome,  as  she  was  "hailed,"  had  subdued 
to  her  sway  the  territories  of  all  former 
empires;  and  the  very  civilization,  so 
brilliant  and  so  corrupt,  of  which  she  had 
made  herself  mistress,  taking  the  lead  in 
its  worst  features,  was  already  beginning 
to  react  upon  her  by  sapping  her  vigor 
with  luxurious  refinement.  Hence  the 
Roman  Empire,  in  its  turn,  was  on  the 
eve  of  that  crisis  which  ended,  as  we 
know,    in    its    ruin;     and    which    but    for 


Christianity,  would  have  ended  in  the 
total  extinction  of  civilization. 

"  When  Thou  art  angry.  Thou  wilt 
remember  mercy."  Yes,  in  such  a  "midst 
of  the  years,"  when  God's  indignation 
seemed  implacable,  He  did  "remember 
mercy."  It  is  said  that  night  is  darkest 
toward  dawn.  So  it  was  now.  When  the 
night  of  crime  and  error  sat  thickest  on 
the  nations,  went  forth  the  Fiat  lux,  the 
"Let  there  be  light,"  of  the  new  creation; 
and  sweetly  in  the  faint,  chill  daybreak 
shone  out  the  Morning  Star. 

But  how  modestly  it  shone,  how  un- 
perceived !  The  infant  Mary's  own  parents 
little  dreamed  of  her  destiny,  though  aware 
that  she  was  no  ordinary  child.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  heart  of  universal  human- 
ity may  have  beaten  with  a  strange  pulse 
just  then, — a  startled  throb,  which  instinc- 
tively betrayed  a  sense  of  approaching 
deliverance.  For  it  is  matter  of  historic 
fact  that  about  the  time  of  Our  Lord's 
advent  there  was  a  general  expectation  of 
the  birth  of  some  extraordinary  person. 
This  the  poet  Virgil  attests  in  the  most 
beautiful  of  his  "Eclogues,"  where,  allud- 
ing to  a  prophecy  of  the  Cumsean  Sibyl, 
he  thus  sings; 

Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Saturnia  regna; 
Jam  nova  progenies  coclo  demittitur  alto.* 

So,  again,  with  the  "princes  of  this 
world"  and  the  "rulers  of  its  darkness," 
as  St.  Paul  calls  the  demons.  We  can 
not  doubt  that  they  were  perplexed  at 
the  birth  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  sought 
eagerly  to  ascertain  who  she  really  was. 
They  remembered  only  too  well,  the 
promised  Woman  to  come.  And  might 
not  this  be  she?  What  most  alarmed  them 
was  that  the  child  was  not  bom  under 
their  dominion  at  all.  They  must  have 
found  this  out  by  reason  of  her  Immac- 
ulate Conception.  Yet  God  concealed 
from  them  the  mystery  of  her  origin, 
as  He  afterward  prevented  them  from 
discovering  the  divine  conception  and 
birth  of  her  Son.    Blessed  Mary  of  Agreda 

*  Now,  too,  the  Viroin  returns;    now  the  Golden  Age; 
Now  is  the  new  offspring  sent   down   from   heaven. 
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(I  believe)  tells  us  that  there  was  around 
Our  Lady,  from  "her  infancy,  an  atmos- 
phere which  burned  the  demons  when- 
ever they  tried  to  approach  her;  and, 
besides,  she  had  a  bodyguard  of  a 
thousand  angels. 

Ah,  the  angels!  They  were  the  favored 
ones, — the  only  creatures  who  knew  God's 
secret.  The  Nativity  of  Mary  was,  there- 
fore, peculiarly  an  angelic  festival.  How 
must  God's  "ear"  have  "listened  de- 
lighted" to  the  hymn  of.  the  celestial 
choirs  as  they  welcomed  their  infant 
Queen!  Yet,  again,,  what  was  their  joy 
in  her  to  His  own?  He  had  built  Himself 
a  house,  had  found  Himself  a  home, 
wherein  He  might  rest  amid  a  world 
estranged.  And  does  not  our  joy  partake 
of  God's  even  more  than  of  the  angels'? 
For  Mary  is  not  only  our  Queen,  as  she 
is  theirs,  but  our  Mother,  as  she  is  His. 
Her  bosom,  her  Heart,  is  our  home.  We 
have  all  a  right,  which  He  Himself  has 
given  us,  and  which  none  can  take  away, 
to  dwell  in  His  mystical  Sion.  And  soothly 
can  they  who  choose  this  home  say  with 
the  Psalmist:  "Blessed  are  they  who 
dwell  in  Thy  house,  O  Lord!  They  shall 
praise  Thee  forever  and  ever."  And  again 
to  our  Heavenly  Mother  herself:  Sicut 
Imlantium  omnium  hahitatio  est  in  te, — 
"A  dwelling  of  joy  have  all  who  abide 
in  thee." 


The  Red  Circle. 


BY    GERARD    \.   REYNOLDS. 


The  ship  was  in  jeopardy  on  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  and  Jesus  fell  asleep.  We,  too, 
are  sailing  on  a  sea,  and  our  ship  is  almost 
filled  through  the  daily  temptations  of 
this  life.  And  whence  comes  it  but 
because  Jesus  is  asleep?  It  would  be  calm 
through  Jesus  watching  with  thee.  But  is 
Jesus  really  asleep?  Is  it  not  thy  faith  in 
Him  that  is  asleep  in  thy  heart?  Awake 
it,  and  it  will  haste  to  Him  and  cry  out, 
saying:  "  Master,  we  perish ! "  The  Master 
awake,  the  tempest  shall  no  more  shake 
thy  heart;  for  thy  faith  leads  thy  Master 
to  command  the  winds  and  the  waves, 
and    the  danger  shall  pass  away. 

— St.  Augustine. 


X. — At  Shanghai  Jack's  Hotel. 

/^LONG  a  rough  dusty  by-road  that 
T[  led  through  the  fields  toward  the 
fishing  village  on  the  creek  above  the 
town,  a  curtained  bullock  cart  rumbled 
through  the  noonday  heat.  Inside  sat 
Mrs.  Henderson,  with  her  children  and  the 
nurse.  Little  Herbert  and  Ida  thought 
it  was  a  holiday  excursion,  and  were 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  a  day  on  the 
river.  Mr.  Sung,  sheltered  under  a  paper 
umbrella,  and  full  of  the  grave  responsi- 
bility of  escorting  his  teacher's  family, 
tramped  by  the  wagon,  having  sent  on 
in  advance  a  trusted  servant,  mounted 
on  a  shaggy  pony,  to  have  all  ready  for 
their  arrival. 

Having  seen  the  party  safely  off,  and 
noticed  with  satisfaction  that  the  de- 
parture of  the  bullock  cart  had  attracted 
no  particular  attention  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, Henderson,  Marker,  and  Miss  Kirby 
started  for  the  town  on  their  way  to 
Shanghai  Jack's  hotel.  The  girl  had 
refused  the  offer  of  a  sedan  chair  or  a 
palanquin.  She  had  often  walked  through 
the  town  on  a  hotter  day,  she  said,  and 
without  so  good  an  escort.  Her  cheerful 
courage  delighted  her  brother-in-law,  and 
still  more  her  suitor,  who  was  pleased  to 
feel  she  was  now  depending  on  him  for 
safety. 

No  one  who  saw  the  party  would  have 
imagined  that  all  three  knew  that  before 
sunset  they  might  be  face  to  face  with 
the  most  hideous  dangers.  It  is  a  happy 
circumstance  that,  even  with  people  of 
only  average  nerve  and  courage,  there  is 
little  sense  of  fear  so  long  as  they  have 
some  active  work  to  occupy  their  minds, 
even  though  they  know  danger  and  death 
may  not  be  far  off, —  especially  if  the 
danger  comes  in  a  form  that  they  have 
long  contemplated  as  a  possibility.  Thus 
I  have  seen  men,  and  young  recruits  too. 
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marching  to  their  first  battle,  and  appar- 
ently forgetting  that  any  trying  experience 
was  so  near  them;  occupied  only  with  the 
anxiety  as  to  whether  they  could  get  a 
rest  and  something  to  eat  and  drink  on 
the  toilsome  march,  a'nd  chatting  about 
trifles  as  they  tramped  along. 

Here  all  three  were  doing  their  best  to 
keep  a  cool  head  and  a  brave  heart;  and 
the  mere  assumption  of  calm  indifference 
to  danger  reacts  on  the  mind  and  helps 
to  steady  the  nerves.  It  was  reassuring, 
too,  to  find  that  the  shopkeepers  in  the 
long  main  street  were  attending  to  their 
business  as  if  nothing  were  the  matter; 
and  gave  them  friendly  salutes,  and 
replied  courteously  to  Mr.  Henderson's 
greetings  to  those  he  recognized. 

Shanghai  Jack  was  profuse  in  his 
welcome,  and  told  them  he  had  prepared 
his  best  room  for  the  reception  of  Lebrun, 
whom  he  expected  every  moment.  He 
placed  chairs  under  the  veranda.  He 
brought  a  wonderful  concoction  of  soda 
water  flavored  with  red  pomegranate  juice, 
and  asked  if  "  Mees  Kelbee"  would  like 
tea  instead.  He  had  "fine  chop  tea,"  he 
explained. 

Marker  pointed  out  the  Tai-shan,  with 
the  wood  barges  beside  her,  and  the  coolies 
and  MacMurdo's  men  working  at  the  extra 
rate  of  speed  inspired  by  the  promise  of 
double  pay.  The  ring  of  hammers  came 
across  the  water.  The  new  bulwarks  were 
being  fitted. 

"There  are  no  flies  on  Mac,"  said 
Marker.  "  Look,  there  he  is  waving  his  cap 
to  us!"  And  he  took  ofT  his  helmet  and 
returned  the  salute.  "  It's  good  to  see 
the  old  flag  flying  on  the  ship,"  he  con- 
tinued, pointing  to  the  red  ensign  that 
trailed  lazily  from  the  flagstaff.  "The 
Tai-shan  is  just  a  bit  of  England  moored 
off  Cheng-foo.  When  you  step  on  to  her 
deck,  Miss  Kirby,  you  must  say,  '  Now  I 
am  home  again.'" 

"But  China  will  be  my  home  for  many 
a  long  day,  I  hope,"  said  Edith,  gravely. 

"And  mine,  too,"  observed  Marker. 
"That  need  not  make  any  difference." 


The  girl  turned  abruptly,  and  began 
to  busy  herself  with  the  tea  tray  that 
Shanghai  Jack  had  brought.  He  was 
waiting  in  person  on  such  honored  guests. 

And  then  De  Visser  appeared,  followed 
by  the  palanquin  that  conveyed  Lebrun. 
The  patient  was  somewhat  fatigued  with 
the  excitement  of  learning  that  danger 
was  so  near,  and  then  urging  his  own 
views  on  P^re  Gratien  and  De  Visser 
before  he  consented  to  be  removed  from 
the  mission  station.  Short  as  the  journey 
through  the  town  had  been,  it  had  added 
to  his  temporary  exhaustion.  De  Visser 
was  alarmed  at  his  friend's  partial  collapse 
under  the  strain,  and  was  pleased  to  be 
able  to  confide  him  to  Mr.  Henderson  and 
to  Miss  Kirby's  experienced  hands. 

He  drew  the  clergyman  aside  to  report 
that,  during  the  journey  from  the  mission 
station,  his  party  had  been  for  a  moment 
in  danger.  A  group  of  idlers  had  yelled 
what  the  catechist  recognized  as  insulting 
and  threatening  cries,  and  mud  and  stones 
had  been  thrown.  But  his  people  had 
kept  steadily  on  their  way,  artd  the  attack 
had  gone  no  further.  No  one  had  been 
hurt,  but  it  was  an  unpleasant  sign  that 
the  population  of  one  quarter  of  Cheng-foo 
was  becoming  hostile. 

Lebrun  was  laid  on  a  couch  in  a  large 
airy  room  looking  on  the  river.  The 
clergyman  administered  a  restorative,  and 
the  patient  soon  revived.  Then,  leaving 
him  in  charge  of  Miss  Kirby  and  De 
Visser,  Henderson  went  back  to  the 
veranda,  where  he  found  Marker  in  con- 
sultation with  Shanghai  Jack. 

The  hotel-keeper's  whole  attitude  of 
mind  was  one  of  friendship  for  the 
Europeans.  He  had  a  keen  business 
interest  in  their  undertakings.  Marker's 
enterprise  in  running  the  Tai-shan  regu- 
larly between  I-chang  and  Cheng-foo  had 
secured  for  the  place  a  reliable  mail 
service  and  increased  its  trade.  The 
coming  of  the  railway,  with  which  the 
Belgians  were  associated,  would  make 
the  town  an  important  river  port;  and 
Shanghai  Jack,  as  the  pioneer  hotel  pro- 
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prietor  and  storekeeper  on  a  large  scale, 
would  be  a  great  man.  Further,  as  one 
who  had  lived  among  the  European  traders 
all  his  life,  the  Shanghai  man  almost  con- 
sidered himself  one  of  them,  and  looked 
on  the  Cheng-foo  people  as  ignorant 
provincials. 

Marker  had  known  him  long  enough 
to  feel  that  he  could  be  trusted.  He  used 
to  say  that  Shanghai  Jack  was  about  the 
only  Chinaman  he  would  trust  any  farther 
than  he  could  watch  him.  He  had,  there- 
fore, told  him  plainly  what  the  Europeans 
feared,  and  added  that  on  the  first  sign 
of  an  outbreak  they  would  go  down  the 
river  with  him  on  the  Tai-shan.  He 
reminded  him  of  the  promise  he  had  made 
to  De  Visser  to  be  on  the  alert  and  try 
to  collect  information. 

"See  here,  Jack!"  he  said  to  him.  "It's 
no  good  your  telling  us  nothing  is  going 
to  happen.     We  know    the   scum  of    the 

town  will  be  raising  h before  we  are 

much  older.  All  I  want  to  know  is  just 
when  the  row  is  going  to  begin.  I  don't 
like  running  away;  but,  if  I  must  run,  I 
don't  mean  to  run  before  there  is  real  live 
danger.  You  get  me  news:  correct  infor- 
mation —  the  'straight  tip,  savy,  as 
they  say  in  the  Shanghai  Club,  —  and  I 
pay  you  well  for  it." 

"I  don't  want  pay,"  replied  the  China- 
man. "  My  game  is  your  game.  Captain, 
right  thloo.  You  know  that  velly  well. 
I  have  two  men  out  now,  looking  out  up 
town.  They  come  soon  tell  me  something. 
I  say:  'Don't  come  tell  me  no  wild-cat 
tales.  Just  wait  till  you  know  something: 
then  come.'  Nothing  happen  yet,  you 
bet,  or  they  come." 

Henderson  joined  them.  He  began  talk- 
ing in  Chinese  to  the  hotel-keeper.  Marker 
listened  impatiently.    At  last  he  asked: 

"  What  does  it  all  come  to  when  it's 
boiled   down?" 

Henderson  explained  that  the  China- 
man was  taking  an  optimistic  view*,  and 
did  not  expect  anything  serious.  If  there 
were  a  rising  in  preparation,  he  would 
have  learned  all  about  it  before  this. 


"  I  hope  he  is  right,"  the  clergyman 
continued.  "  But,  then,  we  must  not 
forget  that  he  is  almost  as  much  a  stranger 
in  the  place  as  we  are.  They  may  be  keep- 
ing him  in  the  dark,  and  they  may  have 
found  out  that  his  servants  who  are  making 
inquiries  are  our  spies." 

Shanghai  Jack  listened,  and  interposed 
presently  with  an  explanation. 

"  No  fear  I  make  mistake,  sirs.  I  no 
send  my  own  men,  —  my  men  Shanghai 
men.  I  send  two  Cheng-foo  men  —  two 
confounded  blackguards,  sirs.  But  I  have 
pull  on  them;  can  make  them  do  what 
I  want.  I  know  'nough  to  make  tao-tai 
cut  off  their  heads  if  they  play'Sme  any 
bad   game, — see?" 

"Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief!  Is  that 
the  plan?"  said  the  clergyman.  "But 
I'm  afraid  your  two  rascals  may  be  in  so 
bad  a  fix  that  they  would  rather  help  on 
the  rising  than  do  anything  to  upset  it." 

Shanghai  Jack  grinned. 

"I  know  play  game,"  he  said.  "And 
here  comes  one  of  my  blackguards.  I 
don't  talk  him  here,  or  he  tell  lies.  I  take 
him  inside  house.  He  no  tell  his  tale  before 
Eulopeans, — see?" 

The  man  who  came  lounging  up  wore 
the  uniform  of  the  jamen  guard.  He 
stared  at  the  two  white  nfen  and  seemed 
to  hesitate;  but  Shanghai  Jack,  addressing 
him  in  Chinese,  invited  him  to  come  into 
the  hotel  and  have  a  drink.  The  two 
Chinamen  disappeared    into   the   house. 

"  There's  information  direct  from  head- 
quarters," said  the  clergyman.  "I  suppose 
Jack  has  found  out  that  this  fellow  has 
been  robbing  the  tao-tai  and  losing  the 
money  at  fan-tan  in  the  back  parlor  here. 
That's  the  pull  he  has  on  him." 

"  Likely  enough,"  answered  Marker. 
"  Anyhow,  I  trust  our  Shanghai  friend. 
But  I  am  wondering  if  he  does  not  run 
some  risk  of  having  his  own  show  burned 
if  the  row  comes.  A  lot  of  the  local 
traders  are  jealous  enough  of  him." 

"Even  so,"  said  Henderson,  "I  imagine 
Jack  will  know  how  to  take  care  of  him- 
self.   At  the  worst,  he  has  a  reserve  fund 
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buried  somewhere.  He  will  claim  compen- 
sation from  the  Government — and,  what 
is  more,  he  will  get  it.  But  I  don't  think 
it  will  come  to  that.  He  lends  money  and 
has  half  the  traders  here  in  his  clutches, 
and  could  ruin  them  if  he  turned  nasty. 
If  we  have  to  go,  and  live  to  come  back 
to  Cheng-foo,  Shanghai  Jack  will  be  here 
to  welcome  us." 

The  Chinaman  came  out  of  the  hotel 
without  the  guardsman. 

"  Send  him  off  by  back  lane,"  he  ex- 
plained. "  He  say  tao-tai  in  blue  funk. 
Stay  in  yamen  himself.  Send  men  up 
town  to  funeral  of  Li-tsu.  Bad  job,  sirs. 
Should  let  bury  Li-tsu  and  make  no  fuss." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right!  I  arranged  it 
with  him  myself,"  said  the  clergyman. 

"You  no  savy  game  tao-tai  play," 
broke  out  Shanghai  Jack.  "  Only  China- 
man know.  Eulopean  only  see  half  the 
game." 

Henderson,  with  a  change  of  tone  that 
showed  he  did  not  quite  like  Shanghai 
Jack's  assumption  of  superior  wisdom, 
spoke  to  him  in  Chinese,  asking  him  to 
tell  him  in  his  own  language  what  he 
meant.  Marker  had  to  wait  till,  what 
seemed  to  his  impatient  ears,  a  very  long 
story  had  been  told  with  much  vigorous 
gesture  by  the  Chinaman,  and  was  sum- 
marized and  interpreted  by  the  clergyman. 

It  amounted  to  this.  The  tao-tai  was 
anxious  to  prevent  an  outbreak,  but  was 
afraid  to  challenge  the  chiefs  of  the  Red 
Circle,  especially  as  he  was  not  at  all 
sure  that  they  were  not  acting  on  instruc- 
tions from  the  authorities  at  Peking,  who 
might  be  using  the  secret  societies  for  their 
own  purpose,  with  the  option  of  dis- 
avowing them  if  the  movement  miscarried, 
and  the  Europeans  got  the  upperhand  in 
the  coast  provinces.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
sending  a  party  to  get  possession  of  Li-tsu's 
remains,  and  bury  him  as  quickly  as 
possible,  so  as  to  prevent  the  funeral 
being  made  the  pretext  of  a  demonstra- 
tion against  the  Europeans,  he  was  simply 
sending  an  armed  party  to  keep  order, 
and  allowing  the  Red  CircleTmen  to  con- 


duct the' ceremony.  Shanghai  Jack  thought 
the  only  result  would  be  to  encourage  the 
chiefs  of  the  secret  society,  who  would 
represent  the  party  from  the  yamen  as  a 
kind  of  guard  of  honor  sent  to  add  dignity 
to    their    proceedings. 

Marker,  in  his  indignation  at  this 
cowardice  and  duplicity,  forgot  for  the 
moment  the  Chinaman's  presence  and  his 
own  respect  for  the  Rev.  James  Hender- 
son's   official    calling. 

"  D the  squint-eyed  old  heathen ! " 

he  exclaimed,  bringing  his  clenched  fist 
down  on  the  table  and  making  the  glasses 
on  it  dance  and  ring.  "  I  have  half  a 
mind  to  get  my  men  ashore,  carry  him 
off  to  the  Tai-shan,  hold  him  as  a  hostage, 
and  tell  him  he  will  be  hanged  or  shot 
if  the  scum  of  the  town  tries  on  any 
nonsense.  That  would  make  him  send  very 
precise  orders  to  his  crowd  to  keep  the 
mob  down.  By  Jove,  it's  a  good  plan! 
What  do  you  say,  Henderson?" 

"It  would  be  a  piece  of  madness," 
replied  the  clergyman,  gravely.  "You 
must  keep  your  head  level." 

He  looked  anxiously  at  the  Chinaman 
to  see  what  impression  this  wild  proposal 
had  made  on  him.  Shanghai  Jack's  yellow 
face  had  relaxed  into  a  broad  grin  of 
frank  enjoyment. 

"It's  a  good  idea,  sirs!"  he  exclaimed. 
"First  chop  plan!  Only  we  too  few. 
I  want  to  help,  sirs,  with  my  people, 
if  it  could  be  done.  Yes,  glad  to  help. 
But  we  too  few,  and  gunboats  too  far 
down  Yang-tse." 

"I'm  afraid  you're  right.  Jack,".- said 
Marker,  regretfully.  "It  would  be  al^fine 
game  to  hold  up  the  Mandarin  of  Cheng- 
foo,  if  we  could  do  it.  I  wish  I  had  taken 
the  advice  of  the  lieutenant  that  com- 
mands the  gunboats  at  Hankow.  He 
wanted  me  to  stiffen  the  upper  deck  of 
the  Tai-shan,  and  mount  a  pompon  and 
a  pair  of  Maxims  on  it.  I  was  a  fool  when 
I  told  him  we  were  traders,  not  fighting 
men,  on  board  my  little  ship." 

"Pardon  me!"  put  in  Henderson.  "But 
these   reminiscences   and   suggestions   are 
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taking  us  away  from  business.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  here  and  now?  I  think  I 
had  better  go  back  to  my  place,  and  see 
what  I  can  do  to  protect  my  people  there 
and  the  property  of  the  mission." 

Shanghai  Jack  struck  in  with  a 
suggestion : 

"You  stay  my  hotel,  sir.  Let  me  send 
bling  down  town  Mrs.  Henderson  and 
the  chillen.  WTien  they  safe  here,  Mista 
Sung  let  yamen  know  no  Eulopeans  at 
house;  send  all  China  boys  away;  shut 
up  house;  tell  tao-tai  if  house  bum, 
plovince  have  to  pay  some  day;  his 
pidgin  [business]  keep  house   safe, — see?" 

Shanghai  Jack's  English,  though  dis- 
guised by  defective  grammar,  an  elliptical 
style,  and  the  Chinese  tendency  to  sub- 
stitute I  for  r,  was  sufficiently  intelligible. 
Marker  explained  to  him  that  Mrs.  Hen- 
derson and  the  children  were  already  in 
safety  elsewhere,  and  expressed  his 
approval  of  the  idea  of  leaving  to  Mr. 
Sung  the  responsibility  of  sending  away 
the  native  servants,  and  shutting  up  the 
house,  and  letting  the  tao-tai  know  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  protect  it  from  being 
sacked  and  burned;  and  that,  if  he  failed, 
the  province  of  Sze-Chwan  and  the  good 
town  of  Cheng-foo  would  have  to  pay 
the  bill  sooner  or  later. 

Turning    to    Henderson,    he    continued: 

"  I  hope  you  will  agree  to  this,  and  send 
Sung  his  orders  by  letter.  Shanghai  Jack 
will  get  your  letter  through  to  the  house. 
Instead  of  going  there  yourself,  you  had 
better  take  one  of  my  boats  —  I  can  spare 
one  with  a  couple  of  good  men, — pull  up 
to  the  creek  and  bring  Mrs.  Henderson 
and  the  rest  down  to  the  Tai-shan." 

Marker  made  the  suggestion  not  so 
much  because  he  thought  there  was  any 
real  need  of  embarking  the  clergyman's 
wife  and  children  so  soon,  as  because  he 
was  anxious  to  give  Henderson  some 
active  occupation  that  would  prevent  him 
from  gf)ing  back  to  the  mission  station. 
He  feared  that  if  he  once  returned  there, 
he  might  stay. 

(To   be 


Henderson'^thought'for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  said  he  agreed  that  the  plan 
was  the  right  one;   but  he  added: 

"Can't  we  work  the  French  mission 
the  same  way,  —  get  the  Padre  away  to 
the  steamer,  and  leave  his  catechist  to 
look  after  everything?" 

"It  ought  to  work,"  answered  Marker. 
"  Now  go  and  see  your  patient.  Give  Miss 
Kirby  any  directions  that  are  needful 
about  him,  and  write  your  orders  for 
.Mr.  Sung.  I'll  slip  over  to  the  Tai-shan, 
see  how  Mac  is  getting  on  with  his 
preparations,  and  bring  the  boat  back  for 
you.  It's  a  pleasure  to  be  doing  instead 
of  talking.  Call  a  native  boat  to  the 
bund  steps  for  me,  Jack.  I'll  be  back  in 
five  minutes." 

He  lit  another  cigar,  put  on  his  helmet 
and  walked  across  to  the  steps  that  ran 
down  to  the  river.  Henderson  glanced 
admiringly  at  his  sailor  friend.  His  athletic 
figure,  his  sunburned  face,  the  alert  look 
in  his  eyes,  the  unconcerned  attitude  of 
the  man,  who  stood  puffing  his  cigar  as 
if  there  were  no  anxiety  on  his  mind,  no 
dangers  to  be  faced,  and  who  had  just 
now  casually  suggested  turning  the  tables 
on  the  tao-tai  by  a  daring  coup-de-main, 
which  he  regarded  as  a  schoolboy  looks 
on  a  holiday  escapade,  —  all  this  made 
him  feel  Marker  was  the  type  of  man  that 
for  three  centuries  had  enabled  handfuls 
of  white  men,  Europeans  or  Americans, 
to  dominate  millions  of  the  dark-faced 
races.  While  there  were  plenty  of  such 
men  to  be  found  in  every  seaport,  garrison 
town,  and  trading  station  of  the  Far  East, 
could  any  sane  man  believe  the  talk  of 
the  croakers  who  said  the  day  of  the  white 
man  was  passing,  the  day  of  the  yellow 
races  near  at  hand? 

So  he  went  in  to  .see  his  patient,  with 
a  new  sen.se  of  safety  for  them  all;'  and 
with  a  hope,  too,  that  his  fellow-missionary 
of  another  faith  would  be  saved  with  the 
rest,  by  some  bold  stroke  of  the  enter- 
prising Marker  and  dogged,  cool-headed 
De  Visser. 

continued.  J 
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What  Keeps  them  Out;    or,  Hindrances 
to  Conversion. 


BY    ALFONSUS. 


v.— (Continued.) 

^  HE  second  division  of  people  who  will 
^-^  never  become  Catholics  because  they 
are  contented,  consists  of  those  who  are 
outside  the  pale  of  all  churches,  and 
consider  membership  as  neither  necessary 
nor  desirable.  A  man  who  is  neither 
hot  nor  cold,  who  treats  the  subject  of 
religion  as  something  beneath  his  notice, 
and  has,  so  to  speak,  got  out  of  touch 
with  God  altogether,  is  not  the  man  to 
see  anything  attractive  in  Rome.  If  he 
finds  the  simple  and  easy  requirements 
of  a  Protestant  church  too  galling,  it  is 
not  likely  he  will  undertake  the  severe 
obligations  binding  on  a  Catholic.  And  that 
there  is  a  large  and  increasing  number 
of  such  persons  in  Scotland  to-day  is  no 
longer  disputed. 

Time  was  when  the  Scotch  were 
reckoned  a  very  religious  people,  and 
nearly  everyone  went  to  the  Kirk  of  a 
Sunday — else  the  "bailies"  would  know 
the  reason  why.  Those  were  the  days  of 
the  "undivided  church" — Presbyterian. 
(I  hope  no  Episcopalian  eye  will  ever 
fall  upon  this  page.)  But  now  evil  days 
have  come,  and  even  ministers  do  not 
hesitate  publicly  to  declare — what  indeed 
it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  deny — 
that  there  are  literally  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  devoid  of  all  church  con- 
nection, to  whom  it  would  not  make 
the  slightest  difference  were  all  churches 
closed  to-morrow.  They  neither  pray  nor 
read  the  Bible  nor  go  to  church  or  Com- 
munion, nor  have  their  children  baptized; 
and  the  number  grows  yearly  of  those 
who  choose  a  sheriff  or  a  magistrate 
rather  than  a  minister  to  marry  them. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Haldane,  Minister  for  War, 
but  philosopher  as  much  as  warrior, 
addressing  the  new  College  Theological 
Society  at  Edinburgh   (Oct.,   1910),  made 


this  statement:  "In  Scotland  to-day,  the 
prevailing  attitude  of  the  working  classes 
and  middle  classes  seems  to  me  to  be 
that  of  a  mild  agnosticism."  This  exactly 
describes  it.  And  the  influences  that  have 
so  silently  brought  about  this  remarkable 
revolution  in  Scotland  are  many  and 
various.  For  one  thing,  people  as  a  whole 
have  lost  belief  in  Calvinism  as  a  theo- 
logical system,  and  as  a  result  are  deserting 
the  organization  which  gave  it  expression, 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  have  not 
yet  found  anything  to  put  in  its  place. 

The  Bible,  too,  has  been  torn  to  tatters 
by  the  Higher  Criticism,  and  has  ceased 
to  be,  as  of  yore,  an  infallible  guide. 
In  this  matter,  Catholics  may  lawfully 
chuckle  at  seeing  the  whirligig  of  Time 
bringing  round  its  revenges.  Protestants 
have  lopped  off  the  branch  on  which  they 
were  sitting.  They  pinned  their  faith  to 
the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  and  nothing 
but  the  Bible;  inspired,  every  word  of  it: 
Old  Testament  and  New  Testament, — 
from  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse.  Conse- 
quently, when  criticism  (whether  rightly 
or  wrongly  I  am  not  now  discussing)  has 
undermined  its  authority  and  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  trust  it  as  before, 
their  whole  foundation  has  gone,  and  they 
have  nothing  else  to  fall  back  upon.  The 
rock  to  which  they  were  clinging  has  now 
been  submerged,  and  they  are  left  floating 
about  in  the  sea,  tossed  to  and  fro  like 
a  cork  amidst  the  waves.  They  put  all 
their  capital  in  one  bank  (to  vary  the 
metaphor);  the  bank  has  failed  and  they 
are  ruined. 

Here  it  is  that  Catholics  smile'  We 
never  put  ourselves  in  such  a  position. 
We  never  leaned  upon  the  Bible  like  that. 
We  never  took  it  as  our  sole  guide. 
We  never,  so  to  speak,  staked  our  very 
existence  and  our  faith  upon  it.  Hence 
Criticism  may  say  what  it  likes:  it  does 
not  imperil  us.  We  are  independent.  Our 
authority  is  the  living  V^oice  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  teaching  us  the  Word  of 
God,  both  written  and  unwritten.  We 
can  thus  afford  to  view  with  equanimity 
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the  modern  attack  upon  the  Bible;  but 
to  a  Protestant  it  means  nothing  short 
of  the  utter  wreck  of  his  whole  founda- 
tion; and,  the  foundation  once  gone,  the 
edifice  collapses. 

Moreover,  these  people  read  much 
infidel  and  rationalistic  literature,  which 
gradually  saps  their  religious  inclinations. 
Again,  the  minister  and  the  doctor  are 
no  longer  as  they  used  to  be,  the  only 
two  educated  men  in  the  parish.  Educa- 
tion has  advanced  and  spread  to  a  won- 
drous extent  among  all  classes;  and  the 
minister  may  make  up  his  mind  that  he 
will  have  in  his  congregation  men  no  less 
intelligent  and  scholarly  than  himself. 

And  again,  there  are  moral  as  well  as 
intellectual  causes  of  the  prevailing  agnos- 
ticism. Drink  has  reduced  many  to  a 
state  of  practical  atheism.  Gambling  and 
horse-betting,  and  devotion  to  sport  as 
the  main  thing  in  life  are  doing  the  same. 
"  Where  were  you,  sir,  at  twelve  o'clock 
last  night?"  was  the  only  reply  a  student 
at  Oxford  got  when  excusing  himself  for 
not  being  at  morning  prayers  on  the 
ground  of  conscientious  objections. 

Lastly,  there  are  a  very  great  many 
who  have  deliberately  chosen  to  serve 
Mammon  rather  than  God, — who,  though 
guilty  of  no  great  moral  turpitude,  have 
given  themselves  over  body  and  soul  to 
the  business  of  money-making.  You 
speak  to  deaf  ears  when  you  speak  to 
them  of  rehgion.  For  their  part,  they  see 
no  need  of  it;  they  will  just  'take  their 
chance  with  the  rest,'  and  think  they  are 
no  worse  than  some  Christians  who  profess 
to  be  a  great  deal  better,  —  which  is 
probably  true. 

But,  whatever  the  causes  are,  the  fact 
remains  that  a  large  section  of  the  people 
are  in  a  state  of  what  can  be  described 
only  as  civilized  heathenism.  They  are 
not  Christians  at  all  in  any  real  sense  of 
the  word,  either  in  belief  or  in  practice: 
they  are  simply  outsiders.  One  fortunate 
thing,  however,  about  the  matter  is  that 
they  are  not  aggressively  anti-Christian 
or   anti-Catholic.     Herein    lies    the    difi'er- 


ence  between  apostate  Catholics  such  as 
we  see  abroad,  and  retired  Protestants 
(if  the  expression  may  be  pardoned)  at 
home.  The  truth  is,  the  latter  are  not 
sufficiently  interested  to  bother  themselves 
about  religion.  It  is  a  terrible  hindrance 
to  their  conversion. 

VI. 
Thus  far  I  have  been  treating  only  of 
those  whom  we  may  charitably  presume 
to  be  in  good  faith,  through  prejudice  or 
ignorance,  or  the  like.  But  now  I  shall 
speak  of  other  classes  of  non-Catholics 
for  whom  we  can  not  so  easily  accept  the 
plea  of  good  faith.  For  these  the  great 
obstacle  is  fear.  But  fear  of  what?  I 
answer,  for  some  the  fear  of  losing  their 
worldly  position. 

Now,  the  question  is,  Are  there  really 
many  people  who  in  their  inmost  hearts 
believe  the  Catholic  religion  to  be  true 
and  yet  refuse  to  embrace  it  for  fear  they 
should  lose  thereby?  Catholics  tell  me 
they  are  constantly  meeting  such  persons, 
and  know  many  of  them  personally.  For 
myself,  I  hesitate  to  accept  this  statement 
without  further  proof;  because,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  evident  on  the  face  of  it 
that  people  acting  so  dishonestly  with 
their  consciences  would  not  be  likely  to 
acknowledge  it  thus  openly;  and  because 
I  find  that  Catholics  are  all  too  apt  to 
jump  at  conclusions,  and  interpret  the 
least  sign  of  Catholicity  in  a  man  (which 
may  be  nothing  more  than  a  bit  of  liberal- 
mindedness)  as  sure  evidence  either  that 
he  should  be  or  that  he  is  about  to  be  a 
Catholic.  Still,  that  there  are  some  who 
are  convinced  they  are  wrong  and  yet  are 
kept  back  by  this  kind  of  fear  can  certainly 
not  be  questioned. 

Now,  in  some  cases,  undoubtedly,  their 
fear  is  well-grounded.  Religious  prejudice 
is  still  very  strong,  and  they  would  lose 
their  position, — I  do  not  say  at  once,  for 
the  authorities  would  not  run  the  risk 
of  incurring  the  charge  of  bigotry  by 
dismissing  the  "  turncoat "  suddenly :  that 
would  be  too  obvious.  But,  so  soon  as 
the  opportunity  offers,  he  will  be  told  his 
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services  are  no  longer  required;  times  are 
slack;  the  number  of  employees  in  his 
department  is  being  reduced,  and  so  on. 
To  turn  Catholic,  then,  does  mean  for 
some  the  loss  of  position,  or  at  the  very 
least  loss  of  promotion.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  dread  of  dismissal  is 
often  entirely  groundless;  for  the  chiefs 
care  not  two  straws  v.^hat  a  man's  religion 
is,  so  long  as  he  does  his  work  well. 
Often  have  I  heard  our  people  blaming 
Orangemen  and  Freemasons  for  keeping 
them  out  of  jobs,  and  preventing  their 
advancement;  and  I  am  far  from  denying 
that  in  some  quarters  they  are  made  to 
suffer  for  their  religion.  But  at  other 
times  I  have  found  that  it  is  not  so  much 
their  creed  as  their  carousals  to  which  the 
authorities  object.  If  they  were  as  sober 
as  they  are  honest  and  intelligent,  they 
would  soon  "top  the  tree."  Therefore, 
arguing  on  similar  lines,  the  dread  of 
consequences  from  embracing  the  Catholic 
faith  is,  as  often  as  not,  the  merest  bogy 
and  phantom  of  the  imagination,  and 
nothing  but  the  meanest  and  most  miser- 
able subterfuge  to  cover  one's  cowardice. 

But  even  granting  the  danger,  or  even 
the  likelihood,  of  worldly  loss  through  the 
step,  is  that  a  justification  for  shrinking 
from  it?  Must  we  not  love  God  above 
all  things?  Must  we  not  suffer  the  loss 
of  everything,  even  life  itself,  rather  than 
be  false  to  Him?  If  a  man  is  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  Catholic  Church  is 
the  true  Church,  and  that  Almighty  God 
requires  him,  and  everyone,  to  enter  it 
so  soon  as  he  recognizes  it,  then  without 
doubt  to  save  his  soul  he  must  become 
a  Catholic.  If  he  does  not,  he  is  disobeying 
his  conscience,  which  is  the  voice  of  God 
within  him,  and  is  sinning  against  the 
light;  he  is,  in  short,  in  bad  faith.  He 
may  fear,  not  unnaturally,  for  his  worldly 
success;  but  there  is  One  that  he  should 
fear  still  more,  and  that  supernaturally, — 
Him,  I  mean,  who  is  able  to  cast  both 
body  and  soul  into  hell. 

It  may  be  objected :  "  He  does  not 
believe   in   the   Catholic   Church   quite   to 


that  extent:  he  thinks  it  would  be  rx 
to  join  it,  but  not  that  it  is  necessary 
for  salvation."  The  answer,  of  course, 
in  that  case  is  that  he  does  not  really 
believe  the  Catholic  Church  to  be  the 
true  Church  at  all;  for  if  the  Catholic 
Church  is  true,  it  alone  must  be  true,  and 
all  others,  including  that  to  which  he 
himself  belongs,  must  be  false;  and  it  is 
not  only  right  but  absolutely  necessary  for 
his  salvation  to  belong  to  it;  and  to  think 
or  to  say  the  contrary  is  to  be  nothing 
more  of  less  than  one  of  those  indiffer- 
entists  of  whom  we  have  already  treated. 
If  Lord  X  comes,  as  the  accredited 
ambassador  from  the  King  of  England, 
with  a  certain  commission  to  the  court 
of  China,  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  Lord 
Y,  presenting  an  opposing  commission, 
can  not  also  be  the  accredited  ambassador. 
"  Possibly  only  a  mistake,"  some  one  says. 
Very  well;  but  the  point  is,  mistake  or 
no  mistake,  one  of  them  is  in  the  wrong. 
And  in  any  case  God  can  not  make  a 
mistake  in   sending  His  ambassador. 

I  shall  be  told  at  this  point,  of  course, 
that  this  reasoning  is  all  very  fine,  but 
the  ordiiiary  man  does  not  argue  so  keenly ; 
he  is  not  overlogical;  he  does  not  push 
conclusions  so  far;  he  can  not  grasp  things 
with  the  syllogistic  precision  of  a  school- 
man. Be  it  so;  he  has,  at  all  events  (this 
is  the  supposition  of  the  case),  a  sort  of 
conviction — not  too  dazzling,  perhaps,  in 
its  clearness,  but  yet  sufficiently  strong 
and  solid — that  the  Catholic  Church  has 
the  true  faith,  and  that  he  will  be  doing 
wrong  if  he  remains  out  of  it.  Yet  he  is 
afraid  for  the  future;  he  hangs  back;  he 
puts  it  off,  —  he  stops  outside.  Is  not 
such  a  man  smothering  the  voice  of  con- 
science?   Is  he  not  in  bad  faith? 

Then  again,  for  others,  fear  of  their 
friends  and  relatives  is  the  great  stumbling- 
block.  They  would  incur  the  hatred  of 
their  parents;  they  would  be  driven  out 
of  their  home;  they  would  lose  legacies; 
there  would  be  discord  and  strife  forever 
in  the  family;  they  would  be  bringing 
disgrace    upon    the    family    name.     "You 
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will  break  my  heart,"  the  father  says  to 
his  son.  And  the  mother  adds:  "The 
day  my  daughter  joins  the  Church  of 
Home,  she  can  never  be  the  same  to 
me  again.  Indeed,  father  has  not  been 
overstrong  of  late,  and  the  shock  would 
probably  kill  him,"  —  and  so  on,  and  so 
forth.  All  these  terrifying  contingencies 
are  held  up  (quite  sincerely,  I  believe) 
to  persons  suspected  of  such  "leanings," 
and  they  undoubtedly  have  their  effect. 
They  turn  the  minds  of  inquirers  against 
further  study,  deter  them  from  action, 
and  indispose  them  to. look  favorably  any 
more  upon  the  Catholic  claims.  They  form 
an  argument  for  remaining  Protestant. 

A  son  or  daughter,  for  example,  will 
say  within  himself  or  herself;  "Am  I 
obliged — nay,  am  I  entitled — to  take  a 
step  which  involves  such  terrible  conse- 
quences? Is  it  really  necessary?  Should 
I  not  be  perfectly  certain  of  my  ground 
before  taking  it?  And  am  I  perfectly 
certain  that  God  is  calling  me  to  do  it 
now?"  And,  so  arguing,  one  feels  dis- 
posed to  view  one's  present  position  as 
satisfactory  enough  for  the  meantime. 
Women,  especially,  I  find,  are  influenced 
by  these  considerations  more  than  men. 
By  nature  dependent,  they  are  necessarily 
more  helpless  in  evil  days;  hence  they 
feel  more  keenly  domestic  bitterness,  loss 
of  friends,  and  family  estrangements; 
and,  therefore,  they  are  not  so  ready  to 
act  heroically  when  it  is  a  question  of 
making  a  life's  decision. 

Admittedly,  human  nature  being  what 
it  is,  the  decision,  whether  the  convert 
be  man  or  woman,  often  requires  courage 
which  amounts  to  little  less  than  heroism. 
A  married  clergyman,  for  instance, 
becomes  a  Catholic.  What  is  he  to  do 
after  leaving  his  church?  He  can  not  dig, 
to  beg  he  is  ashamed.  Or  suppose  his 
wife  remains  Protestant?  Or,  worse  case 
still,  suppose  the  clergyman's  wife  turns 
Catholic  and  he  himself  does  not?  I  knew 
such  a  case.  They  had  to  leave  the  parish, 
all  the  same,  as  the  people  refused  to 
come  to  church  so  long  as  she  occupied 


the  manse.  Or  again,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  a  convert  knows  he  will  be  cut 
off  without  a  shilling,  or  will  forfeit  a  big 
legacy,  by  his  change  of  faith.  Once  more, 
the  parents  drive  their  daughter  out  of 
the  house,  and  disown  her  and  curse  her 
and  threaten  her  very  life,  for  the  crime 
of  following  her  conscience.  To  face  such 
terrors,  I  say,  requires  real  heroism. 

It  is  easy  to  reply  that  thousands  before 
them  have  braved  all  this,  and  far  more 
than  this;  and  that  Our  Lord  said,  "He 
that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than 
Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me.  ...  Do  not  think 
I  am  come  to  send  peace  upon  earth  but 
the  sword.  For  I  am  come  to  set  a  man 
at  variance  against  his  father,  and  the 
daughter  against  her  mother.  .  .  .'A  man's 
enemies  shall  be  they  of  his  own  house- 
hold." Perfectly  true;  but  not  everyone 
believes  these  words  of  Our  Lord  apply 
to  his  particular  case.  Family  affection 
and  ties,  it  is  said,  are  most  sacred.  Should 
they,  then,  be  interfered  with  or  broken 
up?  Perhaps  I  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in 
asserting  that  among  the  poorer  classes 
these  ties  are  stronger  than  elsewhere; 
or  at  least,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing 
in  effect,  the  poor  allow  themselves  to  be 
more  easily  swayed  by  them.  Add  to 
this  that  they  are  more  dependent  upon 
their  superiors  for  place  and  employment, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  no  ordinary 
amount  of  courage  and  exercise  of  will- 
power is  needed  to  take  the  unpopular 
step. 

C  To  be    continued.  ) 


A  Triolet. 


BY    T.   A.   M. 


^N   A-ve  divinely  sweet, 
Sung  by  a  choir  of  boys; 

And  truly  a  greeting  meet 

That  Ave  divinely  sweet; 

To  Mary  a  song  replete 

With  echoes  of  Nazareth's  joys: 

That  Ave  divinely  sweet, 
Tung  by  a  choir  of  boys. 
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The  Romance  of  an  Old  Coat. 


BY    MARY    CROSS. 


eVA  RAEBURN'S  income  and 
leisure  were  strictly  limited,  but 
every  year  she  contrived  to  spare 
from  them  sufficient  to  give  a  day  at  the 
seaside  to  a  number  of  poor  children 
known  to  her  through  her  charitable  work 
in  Glasgow's  slums. 

This  year  she  had  selected  Saltcoats  for 
the  scene  of  the  annual  picnic.  At  the 
appointed  place  of  meeting  the  others 
were  waiting,  with  faces  that  had  at 
least  been  dusted  for  the  occasion,  and 
in  one  or  two  instances  washed. 

"  Where  is  Teddy?  "  asked  Miss  Raeburn, 
missing  that  one  of  her  pets  whom  she 
was  most  anxious  should  have  a  few  hours 
of  fresh  air  and  sunshine  afar  from  the 
dismal  den  he  called  home. 

But,  even  as  she  spoke  he  appeared, 
and  at  sight  of  him  she  stood  aghast. 

"  Teddy !  What  in  the  world — who  has 
allowed  you  to  appear  like  this?" 

Teddy,  the  youngest  and  smallest  of 
the  party,  shook  a  tangle  of  flaxen  curls 
out  of  his  great  brown  eyes,  lifted  one 
bare  foot  and  set  it  across  the  other,  and 
replied  with  the  sublime  indifference  to 
appearances  peculiar  to  his  sex  at  that 
early  age ; 

"My  ma  said  I'd  do  fine." 

"  Your  '  ma'  is — " 

Miss  Raeburn  snapped  off  her  sentence 
abruptly.  There  was  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  expressing  to  the  child  her  plain, 
unvarnished  opinion  of  Mrs.  Edward 
Graham.  Teddy's  condition  only  too 
plainly  indicated  what  had  been  her  own 
when  she  sent  him  forth. 

A  week  ago  she  had  presented  herself 
to  Miss  Raeburn,  bringing  with  her  the 
usual  environment  of  whiskey,  and  de- 
manding information  as  to  whether  her 
boy  was  "  to  get  going  the  trip  as  well 
as  Mrs.  Paterson's  Willie."  Eva  had 
delicately   alluded   to   the   deficiencies   of 


Teddy's  wardrobe,  and  confessed  to  her 
own  lack  both  of  funds  and  of  wearing 
apparel  suitable  for  him.  It  appeared  that 
Mrs.  Graham  was  in  precisely  similar  case. 

"It's  not  my  fault  if  he  hasn't  good 
clothes,"  she  asserted,  rather  untruthfully. 
"If  his  father  had  done  what  was  right, 
we'd  never  have  needed  to  ask  anything 
from  anybody;  but,  the  way  I'm  placed 
now,  I  haven't  a  halfpenny,  nor  a  rag  to 
put  on  the  poor  wee  thing.  And  that's 
the  truth  I'm  telling  you,  Miss  Raeburn, 
so  it  is." 

Eva  reflected.  Her  clothespress  was 
almost  empty,  but  in  it  there  still  hung 
an  old  frock-coat  made  for  a  man  of 
ample  proportions;  and  she  produced.it, 
though  rather  doubtfully. 

"There  is  enough  material  here  to 
make  Teddy  quite  a  nice  suit,"  she  said. 
"  I  can  lend  you  a  pattern,  if  you  think 
you  can  cut  it  out  and  make  it;  but 
if  not—" 

"Oh,  I'm  not  just  useless.  Miss!"  Mrs. 
Graham  protested,  clutching  the  garment 
eagerly. 

"You  won't  pawn  it,  will  you?"  Eva 
asked  appealingly. 

"  What  would  I  pawn  it  for? "  demanded 
the  other  lady,  in  righteous  wrath.  "The 
taste  of  drink  never  darkened  my  mouth, 
if  that's  what  you  mean.  Besides,"  she 
added,  after  inspecting  the  garment  more 
closely,  with  a  disappointed  air,  "  I  don't 
believe  they'd  lend  anything  on  these 
kind  of  coats." 

So  Eva  had  permitted  herself  to  hope 
that  Mrs.  Graham's  tailoring  operations 
would  keep  her  out  of  harm's  way  for  a 
time,  and  even  enable  her  to  regain  a 
shred  of  long-lost  self-respect  in  the  effort 
to  clothe  the  child  decently. 

And  here  he  was,  his  thin  legs  thrust 
into  the  sleeves  of  the  coat,  its  tails  drawn 
over  his  shoulders,  crossed  on  his  chest, 
and  fastened  behind  with  a  huge  hairpin! 
Passers-by  looked  from  the  grotesque 
little  figure  to  the  tall  fair  girl  in  her 
modest  grey  garb,  sweet  and  fresh  as  a 
flower,  but  brought,  by  the  struggle  against 
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both  laughter  and  weeping,  to  the  verge 
of  hysteria. 

"  We'll  miss  the  train ! "  hazarded  Willie 
Paterson  at  last.  Clothing,  especially 
that  of  other  people,  was  not  a  matter  of 
importance  to  him. 

"You  can't  go  with  us  to-day,  Teddy?" 
Eva  pronounced  sentence  with  some 
difficulty.  "  I  can't  possibly  take  you  as 
you  are.  But  you  shall  go  another  day, 
and  soon,  —  I'll  manage  it  somehow. 
There's  a  penny  for  you;  and  now  run 
home,  like  a  good  boy! — Come,  children! 
We've  no  time  to  spare." 

Reluctantly  the  girl  turned,  painfully 
aware  of  what  she  was  sending  him  back 
to,  painfully  conscious  that  he  was  stand- 
ing still,  staring  after  her,  stunned  by  the 
unexpected  blow,  which  even  the  presen- 
tation of  a  penny  had  failed  to  soften. 
Poor  little  Ted !  "  Oh,  to  be  able  to  take 
him  away  forever  from  his  wretched 
surroundings!"  she  thought,  as  the  train 
sped  on  between  stretches  of  green  with 
sandy   dunes  and   red-roofed  golf  houses. 

The  first  glimpse  of  the  shimmering 
radiance  of  the  Firth  brought  shouts  of 
delight  from  the  children,  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Clyde  was  limited  to  the 
dark  waters  flowing  under  Glasgow  Bridge. 
And  so,  in  a  glow  of  rapturous  expectancy, 
Saltcoats  was  reached. 

As  she  emerged  from  the  station,  Eva 
discerned  that  her  retinue  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  which  at  last 
found  audible  expression.  When  such 
phrases  as  "That's  a  shame!" — "I  never 
saw  the  like!"  smote  her  ears  a  dire  sus- 
picion seized  her;  and,  wheeling  round, 
she  beheld  Teddy,  more  grimy  and  dusty 
than  ever,  and  still  in  the  striking  costume 
which  had  failed  to  win  her  approval. 

"How  did  you  get  here?"  she  asked 
faintly. 

He  explained  that  he  had  followed  at 
a  distance  to  the  train,  got  into  a  compart- 
ment unseen,  and  hidden  himself  under 
a  seat  until  he  had  heard  some  one  say, 
"This  is  Saltcoats."  His  plan  of  campaign 
had  been  beautifully  simple. 


The  best  must  be  made  of  the  worst 
now;  and  Eva  shook  her  brains  together, 
wondering  if  for  three  shillings  (all  she 
had  of  spare  cash)  decent  apparel  could 
be  purchased  for  Teddy,  —  a  question 
that  was  speedily  settled  by  the  recol- 
lection that  his  fare  must  be  paid.  She 
was  sinking  into  the  dead  calm  of  despair 
when  the  sight  of  two  small  boys  play- 
ing in  a  garden  surrounding  a  large, 
old-fashioned  house,  with  the  device 
"Jebb's  Boarding  Establishment,"  sug- 
gested a  possible  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
She  led  the  children  to  a  seat  on  the 
esplanade,  with  a  view  of  the  sea  and 
passing  ships. 

"  All  of  you  must  wait  here  until  I  come 
back,"  she  told  them;  and,  screwing  her 
courage  to  the  sticking-point,  she  re- 
turned to  the  house  with  Teddy. 

Teddy  raised  anxious,  appealing  eyes, 
not  knowing  what  was  going  to  be  done 
with  him.  His  plea,  "I  was  very  mis'ble,'' 
would  have  softened  a  harder  heart  than 
Eva's.  The  "splendid  isolation"  of  his 
attire  began  by  force  of  contrast  to  trouble 
him,  and  he  kept  in  the  background  whilst 
Eva  advanced  to  meet  the  inquiring  gaze 
of  an  elderly  lady  who  was  reading  on 
the  porch. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  intrude,"  she  began 
nervously ;  "  but  I  wonder  if  you  have 
an  old  suit  of  boy's  clothes — " 

"  Mrs.  Jebb  never  sells  things  at  the 
door,"  the  lady  interrupted;  and  again 
Miss  Raeburn  trembled  on  the  verge  of 
hysteria. 

"  I  fear  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  buy," 
she  said;  and  presented  Teddy,  then 
details,  during  the  recital  of  which  the 
severe  lines  of  the  lady's  face  relaxed  into 
a, .compassionate  smile. 

"  It  was  hard  for  the  poor  little  fellow 
to  be  left  behind,"  she  commented.  "Come 
in.  Mrs.  Jebb  has  several  boys,  and  I  am 
sure  she  will  help  you  if  she  can." 

Mrs.  Jebb,  four  square  yards  of  good- 
nature crowned  with  a  velvet  bow,  rose 
to  the  occasion  with  admirable  prompti- 
tude;   so  that,  after  an  interlude  of  soap 
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and  water,  Teddy  was  speedily  clothed  in 
the  garb  of  respectability. 

Mrs.  Scott  held  Eva's  hand  closely  in 
her  own  for  a  minute  or  two. 

"You  are  a  dear  girl  to  take  so  much 
trouble  about  these  poor  waifs!"  she  said 
kindly. 

Her  glance  followed  the  two  departing 
figures  until  they  were  quite  out  of  sight. 

"  What  will  be  Teddy's '  next  exploit, 
I  wonder?  Children  are  always  in  mis- 
chief," she  mused;  and  thoughts  chased 
each  other  through  her  mind  until,  like 
waves,  they  struck  on  the  rock  of  bitter 
memories,  and  the  shadow  of  past  sorrows 
darkened  her  proud  old  face. 

Several  years  had  gone  by  since  her 
only  child  Agnes  had  run  away  with  the 
handsome  scapegrace  against  whom  every- 
one had  warned  her,  against  whom  her 
mother's  doors  had  been  closed;  and 
though,  in  the  course  of  time,  Mrs.  Scott 
had  relented  and  been  prepared  to  grant 
forgiveness,  Agnes  had  never  tried  to 
obtain  it.  She  had  left  Glasgow  with  her 
worthless  husband;  and  out  of  the  whirl- 
pool of  London  into  which  they  had 
plunged  not  a  word  had  come,  and  all 
traces  of  them  were  lost. 

Mrs.  Scott  leaned  back  in  her  chair 
with  closed  eyes,  marvelling  why  the  old 
wound  throbbed  anew  to-day,  and  why 
the  voice  so  long  unheard  should  seem  to 
be  ringing  in  her  ears,  until  two  young 
persons  entered,  sufficiently  like  each 
other  to  be  known  as  brother  and  sister, 
though  at  present  one  was  wearing  a 
smile  and  the  other  a  frown.  As  the 
latter  laid  down  her  golf  clubs  rather 
noisily,  Eric  raised  a  warning  finger. 

"Sh-sh!    Aunt  Helen  is  asleep." 

"Wish  /  were,  never  to  waken!"  said 
Clare,  before  Aunt  Helen  could  repel  the 
charge  of  slumber. 

"  If  you  were  my  child,  you  should  be 
sent  to  bed  with  a  heavy  supper — crabs 
and  cheese  and  lobsters  and  pork  pies 
for  choice,"  he  said.  "Then  you'd  be 
glad  to  have  your  dreams  disturbed." 

"It's  easy  for   you   to  laugh!"   she  re- 


torted crossly.  "  But  I  am  tired  of  having 
to  go  without  things  that  every  other  girl 
has.    And  you  have  no  sympathy." 

"  What'll  we  do  about  this,  Mrs.  Scott?" 
It  was  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Jebb,  who  had 
just  entered  with  something  in  her  out- 
stretched hand.  "That  little  boy  left  his 
old  'coat  behind  him  in  his  hurry,  and  I 
was  just  giving  it  a  shake  when  this  fell 
out  of  it.  Perhaps  it  belongs  to  the  young 
lady.    You'll  see  there  is  a  name  on  it." 

"  It "  was  a  much-tarnished  locket, 
which  Mrs.  Scott  took  mechanically,  and 
examined  with  the  aid  of  her  eyeglasses. 
Next  moment  a  sound  that  was  half  a 
sob,  half  a  cry,  brought  them  all  beside 
her  in  alarm. 

"Eric — Clare — look  here!" — She  spoke 
in  gasps.  "  It  is  a  locket  I  gave  to  Agnes. 
She  was  wearing  it  when  she  went  away. 
Her  name  is  on  it.  See!  My  own  portrait 
used  to  be  inside." 

Her  trembling  fingers  could  not  open 
it;  but  Eric  did  that  for  her,  revealing  a 
miniature  of  herself,  painted  when  her 
hair  was  not  so  white,  and  care  had  not 
traced  so  deep  an  autograph  on  her 
brow, — but  unmistakably  a  likeness. 

"  Surely  that  •  young  lady  will  be  able 
to  tell  us  something.  We  must  find  her 
at  once,"  said  Mrs.  Scott,  every  nerve 
quivering.  "She  was  going  to  the  shore 
with  some  children,  and  they  will  be  there 
still.    We  must  find  her,  Eric!" 

"As  you  know  her,  that  will  be  easy," 
he  said  cheerfully.  "I'm  certain  we  are 
on  our  way  to  hear  good  news.  Aunt. 
Never  mind  how  long  you've  had  to  wait 
for  it!" 

It  was  the  time  of  year  when  Saltcoats 
becomes  a  suburb  of  Glasgow,  and  the 
shore  was  crowded  with  people  from  that 
city.  Children  digged  and  delved  in  the 
sands,  or  waded  into  the  sparkling  water; 
whilst  their  mothers  exchanged  confi- 
dences and  opinions.  To  and  fro,  from 
group  to  group,  Mrs.  Scott  led  her  niece 
and  nephew  until  she  recognized  Eva, 
and  indicated  her  by  a  gesture,  finding 
herself  unable  to  speak. 
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The  picnic  had  reached  its  most 
interesting  stage — the  distribution  of  the 
eatables.  Eva  was  handing  round  sand- 
wiches; and  the  eager  uphfting  of  small 
sallow  faces,  the  impetuous  extending 
of  bony  fingers  to  grasp  the  food,  the 
instantaneous  devouring  of  it,  told  a  tale 
that  brought  a  glow  to  Clare's  smooth 
cheeks. 

"  Eric,  to  think  I  was  trying  to  quarrel 
with  you  to-day  because  you  wouldn't  give 
me  a  sapphire  bracelet!"  she  murmured 
in  a  rush  of  wholesome  self-reproach.  She 
had  thought  herself,  aggrieved  because 
an  unnecessary  ornament  was  not  forth- 
coming: here  were  children  who  knew 
v.hat  it  was  to  starve! 

"Just  stay  here  and  take  care  of  Aunt 
Helen,"  he  whispered,  seeing  that  Mrs. 
Scott  was  perilously  near  breaking  down 
with  excitement;  and  he  went  forward 
alone. 

How  strange  it  was!  To  Eric  Scott  it 
seemed  that  all  the  days  of  his  life  had 
been  leading  on  to  this  moment,  when  he 
saw  in  the  clear  depths  of  a  maiden's  eyes 
possibilities  and  revelations  of  happiness 
as  yet  unknown.  Her  rising  color  recalled 
him  to  the  necessity  of  explanation. 

"  May  I  ask  if  this  locket  is  yours  or 
the  little  boy's?"  he  began.  "One  of  you 
must  have  left  it  with  the  old  coat  at 
Mrs.  Jebb's." 

It  was  not  Eva's;  so  she  called  Teddy, 
who  responded,  clinging  fast  to  a  large 
bun.  He  claimed  the  trinket  without 
hesitation.  It  was  his  very  own,  and  he 
carried  it  about  with  him  everywhere, 
because  he  did  not  want  it  to  be  "  put 
in  the  pawn."  He  did  not  know  that  he 
had  lost  it. 

"And  where  did  you  get  it,  dear?" 
Eva  asked. 

"  It  was  mother's,"  he  answered. 

She  noticed  how,  as  he  said  that,  t^e 
intonation  and  accent  of  the  slums  seemed 
to  fall  away,  as  if  something  of  the 
influences  of  better  times  associated  with 
"mother"  asserted  itself. 

"Npt  Mrs.  Graham,  T?d?" 


"She  isn't  my  mother:  she's  my  ma,' 
he  replied;  the  distinction  seemed  subtle, 
but  Eva  understood  it  perfectly. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  definite  about 
him?"   Eric  asked  her. 

"Yes,  a  little.  He  is  an  orphan.  His 
father's  name  was  Edward  Graham.  You 
know  it,   I  perceive." 

"Only  too  well!"  said  Eric.  "Please 
go  on!" 

"  I  surmise  that  Tedd^y's  mother  was  a 
lady.  She  died  suddenly  in  London,  and 
his  father  came  back  to  Glasgow  and 
married  again, — this  time  a  woman  who 
dragged  him  lower  and  lower,  until  he 
also  died,  almost  in  destitution.  The  boy 
has  been  looked  after  in  a  way  by  his 
stepmother,  but  I  have  been  hoping  to 
get  him  adopted  by  some  one  rather  more 
capable." 

Eric  put  one  more  question,  this  time 
to  Teddy  himself: 

"  That  is  riot  mother's  picture  in  your 
locket,  Ted?" 

"No:  some  one  said  it  was  granny's," 
he  replied  indifferently.  Obviously  the 
name  had  no  meaning  for  him. 

Eva  could  not  understand  the  emotion 
in  Eric's  handsome  face,  nor  the  tender- 
ness with  which  he  put  his  arm  round 
the  boy,  and  so  led  him  to  Mrs.  Scott. 

"Aunt  Helen,"  he  said  huskily,  "whose 
brown  eyes  are  these  if  not  Agnes,'? 
I  well  remember  her!" 

It  was  late  September  now,  and  Miss 
Raeburn  was  the  guest  of  the  Scotts  at 
Saltcoats.  Mrs.  Scott  occupied  her  cu.s- 
tomary  chair  on  the  porch,  and  at  her 
feet  her  small  grandson  listened  with  a 
face  of  rapture  to  "Aunt  Clare's"  recital 
of  the  gallant  deeds  of  Bruce  and 
Wallace, — a  picture  which  Eva  contem- 
plated with  immense  satisfaction  ■  from 
the  shelter  of  the  drooping  ash  tree  to 
which  Eric  had  conducted  her. 

"Isn't  it  strange  that  just  through  an 
old  coat  Mrs.  Scott  and  her  grandson 
should  have  been  brought  togethfr?"  she 
inused, 
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"  It  is  responsible,  too,  for  my  intro- 
duction to  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world. 
You  are  that  to  me,  Eva,  and  more.  I 
wonder — I  wonder  if  you  will  give  me  the 
sacred  right  to  take  care  of  you,  to  protect 
you,  and  make  you  happy  'till  death  do 
us  part'?", 

That  the  answer  was  satisfactory  may 
be  gathered  from  a  later  remark  of  Mrs. 
Scott : 

"  Eric  is  a  dear,  good  boy,  and  always 
has  been;  but  he  will  be  better  still  with 
such  a  jewel  of  a  wife  as  Eva." 


The  Second  English  National  Catholic 
Congress. 


BY    I.   HERNAMAN. 


I 


^IThE  second  English  National  Congress, 
^^  which  has  just  taken  place  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  may  justly  claim  to 
have  been  even  more  successful  than  its 
predecessor  at  Leeds  last  year.  There 
were  present  fourteen  bishops,  headed 
by  Archbishop  Bourne;  a  large  number 
of  clergy,  religious  and  secular;  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  and  other 
prominent  laymen;  members  of  the  Cath- 
olic Women's  League,  Trades  Unionists, 
and  others.  Newcastle,  the  busy  industrial 
capital  of  the  north,  laid  itself  out  to 
honor  its  numerous  guests;  the  lead 
being  taken  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  whose 
kindness  and  genial  tact  won  the  admi- 
ration of  all. 

■  The  opening  speech,  delivered  by  the 
Archbishop,  rang  through  the  crowded 
hall  as  a  challenge  to  all  loyal  Catholics 
to  come  forth  and  fight  the  battles  of  the 
Church.  It  was  a  vindication  of  the  inter- 
national character  of  the  Church,  and  of 
the  readiness  of  English  Catholics  to  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  whatever 
their  nationality.  The  menacing  attitude 
of  the  Italian  Government,  the  outrages 
perpetrated  in  Portugal,  both  met  with 
their  due  of  righteous  condemnation  from 
the   Archbishop's   lips.     The   international 


character  of  the  Congress  was  still  further 
emphasized  by  the  presence  of  delegates 
from  America,  Hungary,  Austria,  France, 
and  Switzerland. 

Among  much  more  or  less  important 
matter,  two  burning  subjects  represented 
the  national  sympathies  of  the  gathering: 
the  secondary  schools  and  the  press.  The 
perilous  position  of  the  secondary  schools 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's address.  He  stated  that,  under 
the  proposed  regulations.  Article  XXIII., 
not  only  the  teaching  staff,  but  also  the 
governing  body  and  those  who  appoint 
the  governing  body,  may  not  be  required 
to  belong  or  not  to  belong  to  any  denom- 
ination. The  Archbishop  added  that  he 
had  approached  Mr.  Runciman  "in  order  to 
see  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  set 
on  foot  a  Catholic  secondary  school 
acceptable  to  Catholic  parents, . . .  and  at 
the  same  time  act  in  comphance  with 
Article  XXIII.,  and  so  secure  the  Govern- 
ment grant.  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that 
all  my  endeavors  have  failed,  and  I  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Article 
XXIII.  has  rendered  impossible  the  ex- 
istence of  any  Catholic  secondary  school, 
unless  it  can  be  financed  independently  of 
aid  from  public  sources."  It  was  obvious 
to  all  that  the  Government,  balked  in  its 
attempt  to  crush  Catholic  primary  schools, 
was  now  determined  to  stop  the  supply 
of  teachers,  by  refusing  denominational 
tests  in  the  secondary  schools  where  they 
are  trained. 

The  cause  of  Catholic  education  was 
vehemently  supported  by  the  gathering 
of  Catholic  Trades  Unionists.  The  'Cath- 
olic Trades  Unions  and  Catholic  Federa- 
tion present  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  cf  our  Congresses.  It  requires 
some  devotion  for  the  workingman  ^nd 
city  clerk  to  sacrifice  part  of  their  August 
holiday  to  attend  hot,  crowded  meetings. 

The  Trades  Unionists,  about  a  hundred 
in  number,  arrived  on  Saturday  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  even  as  far  soirth 
as  Portsrnouth;  and  left  again  that  same 
evening,.     There    w^r?    miners    from    the 
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pit  villages  dotted  over  the  hills  around 
Newcastle  and  Durham;  dockers,  factory 
workers,  mill  hands,  —  all  classes  and_ 
trades  were  represented.  All  were  united 
in  their  determination  to  fight  for  the 
defence  of  Catholic  principles  both  in  the 
Labor  Party  and  Board  of  Education.  The 
strength  of  their  convictions  was  expressed 
in  the  resolution  unanimously  adopted, 
in  which  the  Conference  "  protested 
against  the  new  regulations  for  secondary 
schools,  .  .  .  and  against  the  conditions 
imposed  upon  candidates  for  teaching, 
as  they  penalize  the  aspirants  from  the 
elementary  schools,  and  practically  close 
a  career  to  the  workingman's  child  by 
increasing  the  cost  and  length  of  stay  in 
the  secondary  school  for  future  teachers." 

Twenty-three  federal  bodies  from  all 
over  the  country  took  part  in  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Catholic  Federation,  to  discuss 
the  possibilities  of  forming  a  confederation. 
The  Catholic  press  formed  the  subject 
of  as  many  as  six  meetings;  and  serious 
thinkers,  social  workers  clerical  and  lay, 
were  unanimous  in  recognizing  that  the 
formation  of  a  strong,  alert,  indefatigable 
press  was  the  great  need  of  the  moment. 
"The  Catholic  newspaper,"  said  one 
speaker,  "is  a  weekly  antidote  to  poison 
absorbed."  Mr.  Holland,  an  American 
editor,  pleaded  for  the  necessity  of  placing 
the  Catholic  press  on  a  business  founda- 
tion, —  a  point  too  often  forgotten  in 
this  country.  Cheap  literature  lies  ready 
to  hand  in  the  books  and  pamphlets  of 
the  Catholic  Truth  Society.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  priest  should  recommend 
papers  and  pamphlets,  of  seasonal  or 
topical  interest,  from  the  pulpit  or  in 
house-to-house  visiting. 

But  an  even  more  serious  note  was 
struck  in  the  impressive  speech  of  Mr. 
Martindale,  S.  J.,  which  he  gave  before 
a  highlv  democratic,  crowded  audience, — 
so  crowded  indeed  that  a  large  overflow 
meeting  had  to  be  held.  Mr.  Martindale 
has  made  a  particular  inquiry  into 
the  Rationalist  propaganda,— a  danger 
which  is  the  more  serious  because   many 


persons  deny  its  existence.  He  stated 
that  the  membership  of  the  Ration- 
alist Press  Association  had  risen  from 
94  in  1895,  to  2150  in  1910.  It  has  21 
secretaries  in  the  Colonies;  its  publica- 
tions are  to  be  found  well-thumbed  in 
all  public  libraries.  As  a  proof  of  how 
this  poison  is  inoculating  all  ages,  the 
speaker  instanced  the  Socialist  Sunday- 
schools,  numbering  4700  scholars,  where 
materialistic  and  agnostic  teachings  are 
given;  and  also  the  dissemination  of 
1000  copies  of  a  book,  "The  Churches 
and  Modern  Thought,"  among  the  under- 
graduates   and    Freshmen    at    Cambridge. 

"A  great  change,"  observed  Mr.  Mar- 
tindale, "  is  coming  over  England,  assimi- 
lating it  to  dechristianized  Europe;  every 
grade  and  class  is  touched.  ...  A  priest 
of  wide  experience  said :  '  I  know  of  no 
single  instance,  in  that  town,  of  a  Catholic 
becoming  a  Socialist  who  did  not  speedily 
become  an  atheist.'" 

Social  questions  were  treated  in  meet- 
ings of  the  Catholic  Women's  League, 
Catholic  Social  Guild,  and  in  a  general 
meeting  of  twelve  societies,  including 
Rescue  Council  Emigration,  the  Catholic 
Truth  Society,  and  others.  The  federated 
temperance  societies  marched  through 
the  streets  in  procession,  and  held  a 
crowded  meeting,  from  which  numbers 
had  to  be  turned  away. 

Sunday  morning  saw  immense  congre- 
gations gathered,  for  the  general  Com- 
munion, in  the  cathedral  and  ten  churches 
of  the  town.  The  number  of  tiny  children 
at  the  cathedral  testified  to  the  ready 
obedience  to  the  Pope's  enactment.  Every 
available  space  in  that  vast  edifice  was 
taken  at  an  early  hour  for  the  High 
Mass,  sung  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 
Bishop  Hedley  delivered  the  sermon, 
which  was  an  earnest  and  eminenth  .  prac- 
tical one.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Mass, 
the  Archbishop  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
reviewed  the  Catholic  Boys'  Brigade  and 
Boy   Scouts. 

Sunday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a 
mass   meeting   of   the   Catholic   Women's 
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League.  This  League  was  responsible  for 
the  decoration  of  the  building  where  the 
sectional  meetings  took  place;  and,  with 
others,  it  furnished  the  comfortable  Hospi- 
tality Room,  where  friends  could  meet  one 
another,  letters  be  written,  and  the  daily 
papers  consulted.  The  vigorous  speech 
of  the  vice-president  and  founder  of  the 
League  aroused  great  enthusiasm  among 
all  present.  "It  is  the  duty,"  she  said, 
"of  Catholic  women  in  England  to  build 
up  the  life  laid  waste  at  the  Reforma- 
tion. .  .  .  Out  of  the  vast  undirected  up- 
rising known  as  the  women's  movement, 
the  Church  is  calling  together  an  army  of 
women  to  work  under  her  leadership.  .  .  . 
We  must  learn  how  we  can  co-operate 
with  other  citizens,  and  where  we  must 
part  company  for  the  sake  of  Catholic 
principles." 

In  the  past  year  the  League  has  been 
invited  to  join  the  International  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Leagues.  For  this  reason 
the  meeting  was  markedly  international. 
Speeches  were  delivered  by  members  of  the 
Ligue  des  Femmes  Frangaises,  the  Swiss 
Catholic  Women's  League,  and  the  secre- 
tary  of    the   Action   Populaire  of  France. 

The  summit  of  enthusiasm  was  reached 
at  the  mass  meeting  on  Monday  night, 
when  10,000  people  filled  the  hall  from 
end  to  end.  In  touching  language,  the 
Bishop  of  Northampton  described  the 
position  of  the  Pope,  "whom  Attila  or 
any  barbarian  would  have  reverenced. 
The  mayor  of  Rome  [loud  hisses]  has 
behaved  as  no  genuine  man  could  have 
behaved."  Then,  striking  a  note  which 
appealed  to  each  member  of  the  vast 
audience,  he  added :  "  We  salute  the  Holy 
Father  as  the  Eucharist  Pope.  We  are 
all  his  debtors,  saint  and  sinner.  He  has 
broken  down  the  artificial  barriers  which 
kept  us  from  the  Communion  rails."  It 
was  hardly  surprising  that  acclamations 
rang  through  the  buildings. 

Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion concerning  the  secondary  schools; 
his  words  had  additional  weight,  owing  to 
his  having  occupied  a  seat  in  the  House 


of  Commons  for  several  years.  He  declared 
himself  ready  to  address  meetings  up  and 
down  the  country  on  this  subject.  Any 
hope  of  influencing  the  members  was 
vain;  but  Parliament  could  be  frightened; 
"and  it  is  very  easily  frightened.  .  .  .  Our 
determination  and  energy  are  stronger  than 
theirs."  No  one  could  have  accused  the 
English  people  of  lack  of  enthusiasm  when, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech,  they  rose 
to  their  feet,  shouting  and  cheering. 

These  national  Catholic  congresses  are 
of  immense  value  in  a  Protestant  country. 
They  enable  Catholics  to  know  their 
strength,  which  is  more  frequently  under- 
estimated than  exaggerated.  Many  an 
isolated  priest  or  social  worker  is  sorely 
tempted  to  lose  heart  amid  the  deadening 
influence  of  Protestant  surroundings.  The 
very  sight  of  the  Congress  medal,  which 
could  be  counted  by  hundreds  in  the 
streets,  was  a  stimulus:  a  hosier  and 
glover  in  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares 
had  decorated  his  doorway  with  the  Papal 
colors.  Each  of  those  persons  who,  at 
much  personal  inconvenience,  and  fre- 
quently some  pecuniary  sacrifice,  had 
come  to  the  Congress,  went  away  filled 
with  enthusiasm,  and  resolved  to  battle 
anew  for  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  Faith. 


Let  us  make  earth  heaven;  let  us 
hereby  show  our  fellow-citizens  of  how 
great  blessings  they  are  deprived.  For 
when  they  see  us  gentle,  free  from  evil 
desire,  from  envy,  rightly  fulfilling  all 
our  other  duties,  they  will  say:  "If  the 
Christians  are  become  angels  here,  what 
will  they  be  after  their  departure  hence? 
If  where  they  are  strangers  they  shine 
so  bright,  how  great  will  they  become 
when  they  shall  have  won  their  native 
land!"  Thus  they,  too,  will  be  reformed, 
and  the  word  of  godliness  will  have  free 
course  not  less  than  in  the  Apostles' 
times;  for  if  they,  being  twelve,  converted 
entire  cities  and  countries,  so  we,  being 
teachers  by  our  conduct,  should  exalt 
our  holy  cause  to  heaven. 

— St.  John  Chrysostom. 
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Satan  in  Senegambia. 

T~\ISBELIEF  in  a  personal  devil  is  in 
-*-^  all  probability  not  so  common  among 
non-Catholics  as  a  good  many  of  them 
allege  it  to  be.  One  class  of  outsiders 
who  are  especially  safe  to  adopt  the 
orthodox  Catholic  view  of  the  matter 
consists  of  Protestant  missionaries  to 
pagan  lands.  The  evidences  of  satanism 
that  abound  in  such  countries  make  short 
work  of  any  half-formed  doubts  concern- 
ing the  reality  of  diabolical  personality 
and  work.  Many  such  a  missionary  has 
related  instances  of  manifest  satanic 
action;  and  of  course  reports  and  letters 
from  our  own  foreign  missions  corrob- 
orate the  statement  that  the  devil  is  a 
very  real  and  very  active  agent  in  those 
distant  regions  where  his  reign  from  time 
immemorial  has  never  been  contested  by 
the  bearer  of  the  Cross,  the  celebrant  of 
the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and  the  distributor 
of  the  Church's  sacramentals.  A  case 
in  point  is  cited  by  a  correspondent  at 
Poponguine,  Senegambia,  who  writes  to 
the  Missions  Catholiques,  of  Lyons: 

Sixteen  miles  from  Dakar,  at  Cape  Naze, 
on  the  heights  of  Mount  Rolland,  is  the 
pilgrimage  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Deliv- 
erance, attended  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  have  been  there  twenty- 
five  years;  and  also  by  the  Sisters  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  from  Castres. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  mission, 
this  district,  utterly  wild  and  unculti- 
vated, was  the  home  of  fetishists,  sorcerers, 
and  bandits  of  all  kinds;  so  much  so  that 
the  natives  of  the  region,  whenever  their 
boats  came  within  sight  of  the  accursed 
Cape,  hid  their  children  for  fear  the  evil 
spirits  would  do  them  injury.  Strangers 
dared  not  travel  through  the  district, 
the  risk  to  purse  and  even  life  being 
too  great.  The  very  name  of  the  place, 
Poponguine,  means  in  the  native  tongue, 
"head  of  the  evil  spirit." 

The  first  priest  to  establish  himself  at 
Poponguine  was  a  religious  of  exceptional 


virtue,  who  died  the  death  of  a  veritable 
saint.  He  was  accustomed  to  say:  "The 
best  of  my  parishioners  has  not  less  than 
a  dozen  assassinations  on  his  conscience." 
In  the  course  of  twenty-five  years,  how- 
ever, religion  has  softened  the  hearts  of 
these  savages,  and  driven  farther  into  the 
bush  the  sorcerers  and  fetishists. 

Yet  the  devil  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  abandon  a  place  wherein  he  had 
reigned  supreme  for  so  long.  Here  is  an 
absolutely  authentic  proof  of  the  fact. 
One  morning  in  February  of  the  present 
year  (191 1),  a  Sister  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  began  her  daily  round  of  sick 
calls  with  a  visit  to  the  cabin  of  an  old 
woman,  a  pagan,  who,  feeling  her  death 
at  hand,  begged  to  be  baptized.  A  relative 
of  the  dying  person  barred  the  door  of 
the  cabin  and  refused  the  Sister  permission 
to  enter.  The  religious  begged  and  prayed 
for  entrance,  but  all  in  vain. 

A  few  yards  farther  on,  before  another 
cabin,  the  Sister  saw  a  group  of  Blacks. 
She  drew  near.  On  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
surrounded  with  grass,  she  beheld  a  shell, 
of  which  a  sorcerer  was  asking  questions. 
On  the  approach  of  the  Sister,  the  group 
opened  up  to  allow  her  to  get  close  to  the 
tree,  and  one  of  the  Blacks  said  to  her: 

"  You  can  speak  to  the  shell  in  any 
language  you  like,  and  it  will  answer  you." 

"Who  am  I?"  asked  the  Sister,  in  French. 

A  little  voice  with  no  more  volume  than 
that  of  a  bird  replied  quite  distinctly: 

"Sister  Saint-Remi." 

"And  before  being  called  that,  what 
was  my  name?" 

"Emilie." 

"You,"  said  the  Sister  with  disdain, 
"are  the  devil!" 

"Yes,  yes,  yes!"  replied  the  little  voice, 
in  a  mocking  tone. 

The  poor  Sister  was  ill  at  case.  Her 
heart  was  beating  audibly  as  she  turned 
away  to  inform  the  missionary  of  the 
affair.  Scarcely  had  she  taken  half  a  dozen 
steps  when  she  heard  the  littj}e  yoice^ 
saying  to  the  group: 

"That  is  a  Christian," 
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Specious  Liberality. 


ENGLISH  secular  journalism  in  its 
attitude  toward  the  Church  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  characterization  given  of  it 
by  an  English  priest,  a  twin-brother  of 
the  American  secular  press.  Speaking  at 
the  Newcastle  Congress  recently.  Father 
Wright  declared  that  the  dominant  note 
of  the  press  to-day  is  its  boasted  toler- 
ance of  all  creeds.  Catholic  functions  are 
described.  Catholic  sermons  are  reported, 
articles  by  Catholics  on  Catholic  subjects 
are  published.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs 
might  be  thought,  at  first  blush,  thor- 
oughly gratifying;  but,  continues  Father 
Wright,  we  are  not  hoodwinked. 

Once  it  used  to  be  Vaticanism,  mental  reser- 
vation, and  so  forth,   with  no  quarter  expected 
and  none  given:    nowadays,   with  every  prol'es- 
.  sion  of  freedom  from  bias,  it  is  the  hypocritical 

h  cry  about  Congo  atrocities,  the  "martyrdom"  of 

Ferrer,  the  revolution  in  Portugal,  and  French 
and    Spanish    politics.      The    crude    fashion    of 

»  hostile  controversy  possessed  at  least  the  good 
grace  of  honest  opposition;  but  the  tolerant 
press  of  the  hour,  by  refined  methods  of 
innuendo,  as  by  bold  misstatement,  has  striven 
to  reduce  the  murder  of  reputations  to  a  fine 
art.  Formerly  the  Church  was  held  up  to  scorn 
as  a  dogmatic  monstrosity:  nowadays  she  is 
depicted  as  the  retarding  force  in  civilization, 
a  menace  to  enlightened  and  progressive  nations. 
Before,  she  was  misunderstood  and,  out  of 
ignorance,  maligned:  now  her  true  character  is 
known,  and  she  is  declared  not  fit  to  live.  The 
modern  press  will  praise  her  scantily  and  blame 
her  fully;  will  admit  her  with  a  show  of  welcome, 
and  whole-heartedly  reject  her;  will  acquit 
her  with  a  proviso,  and  condemn  her  without 
a  recommendation  to  mercy.  Her  signs  of  life 
are  recorded  with  a  passing  notice:  on  the  front 
page  of  the  same  issue,  under  a  bold  headline, 
facts,  most  of  the  details  of  which  are  alike 
devoid  of  truth  and  outrageous  to  common- 
sense,  are  related  by  foreign  correspondents, 
bespeaking  as  a  death-warrant  the  equity  of 
her  timely  fate. 

As  Stated  above,  the  tolerance  of  the 
English  press  is  in  all  these  respects  very 
much  like  that  of  our  American  secular 
journals;  but  it  is  probable  that,  unlike 
the  English  priest,  too  many  of  us  are 
hoodwinked  by  the  specious  liberality. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

The  practice,  becoming  increasingly  fre- 
quent in  many  of  our  States,  of  allowing 
criminals  to  go  free  under  a  "  suspended 
sentence"  is  deprecated  by  Mr.  Joseph 
du  Vivier,  a  prosecuting  official  in  one  of 
the  Eastern  States.  The  prevalence  of 
the  practice  he  attributes  to  the  pressure, 
upon  the  judges,  of  public  opinion.  And, 
in  answering  the  question  why  public 
opinion  should  prevent  the  punishment 
of  crime,  he  writes  thus  judiciously: 

I  speak  deliberately  when  I  say  it  is  because 
of  the  .sentimental  way  in  which  we,  as  a  people, 
have  come  to  regard  crime.  Our  fathers  regarded 
the  criminal  as  an  enemy  to  society,  and  so  he 
is.  Any  person  who  states  that  the  criminal  is 
not  an  enemy  to  society  has  no  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  crime,  .  .  .  We  need  more 
of  what -theologians  call  "the  hatred  of  sin" 
in  our  modern  life.  Sin  has  become  romantic; 
and  crime,  being  sin  in  its  relation  to  society, 
has  become  an  adventure,  —  something  to 
write  about  and  talk  about,  not  a  thing  to 
hate  and  denounce.  Crime  is  looked  upon  with 
compassion. 

Yes,  and  all  too  often  the  criminal  is 
regarded  as  a  hero,  to  be  wept  over  and 
belauded  and  flower-crowned  by  a  crowd 
of  silly  women  and  maudlin  caricatures  of 
sensible  men.  It  is  well  at  times,  of  course, 
to  temper  justice  with  mercy;  but  matters 
criminal  have  in  this  country  about 
reached  the  pass  in  which  it  becomes 
imperative  to  temper  mercy  with  justice. 
Adequate  punishment  promptly  inflicted 
is  a  crying  need  of  the  day:  fewer  sus- 
pended sentences,  and  more  suspended 
criminals. 


Our  Spanish  friends  can  no  longer 
reasonably  question  the  sincerity  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  its  investi- 
gation of  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Maine.  A  year  ago,  when  Congress 
decided  to  have  the  work  of  raising  the 
vessel  done.  President  Taft  intimated  that 
economy  must  not  be  considered  in_ 
ing  the  truth;  and  last  week, 
for    an    additional    appropriate 
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completion  of  the  undertaking,  he  said: 
"As  long  as  there  remains  xmexcavated 
any  portion  of  the  mud  and  debris  within 
the  wreck  or  its  neighborhood  from  which 
evidence  may  be  had  of  the  original 
cause  of  the  disaster,  we  shall  be  derelict 
in  our  duty  in  not  prosecuting  a  further 
search." 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
wants  the  world  to  know  the  original 
cause  of  the  famous  explosion,  and  is 
willing  that  the  Government  should  ex- 
pend half  a  million  dollars  in  ascertaining 
the  truth,  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
regardless  of  whose  reputation  may  suffer 
by  the  demonstration. 


Apropos  of  the  invitation  extended  by 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Winona  (Minn.) 
to  the  pupils  of  the  various  parochial 
schools  of  that  city  to  attend  classes  in 
the  domestic  science  and  manual  training 
departments  of  the  public  schools  when 
the  fall  term  of  school  opens,  a  local 
paper  says: 

Winona  is  not  the  first  city  to  give  permission 
to  pupils  of  the  parochial  schools  to  take  courses 
in  the  public  schools.  Director  McConnon  said 
that  the  plan  had  worked  out  to  a  nicety  in 
Milwaukee.  In  other  cities  any  class  of  twenty 
young  people,  regardless  of  whether  they  attend 
school  at  all,  may  attend  domestic  science  or 
manual    training   classes   in    the   public   schools. 

In  Still  other  cities,  however,  an  appli- 
cation for  such  privileges  in  behalf  of 
Catholic  pupils  of  parish  schools  has  been 
met  with  a  refusal  that  simply  spells 
recrudescent  bigotry.  In  view  of  Catholic 
taxation  for  public-school  purposes,  ele- 
mentary justice,  to  say  nothing  of  common 
courtesy,  dictates  the  policy  followed  in 
Winona. 


The  opposition  of  the  Senate,  on  certain 
points,  to  the  arbitration  treaties  with 
Great  Britain  and  France,  signed  at  the 
White  House  on  August  3,  was  to  be 
expected.  It  is  gratifying  to  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  Senate  is  not  opposed 
to  the  main  point  —  the  agreement  to 
arbitrate    disputes    after    diplomacy    has 


failed  to  settle  them.  And  this  means  a 
new  barrier  against  war;  for  it  compre- 
hends a  year's  delay  between  the  develop- 
ment of  a  casus  belli  and  the  appeal  to 
arms.  As  Harper's  Weekly  remarks,  it  is 
a  very  deep-seated  quarrel  that  will  survive 
a  year's  cooling. 


Present-day  converts  to  the  Church 
doubtless  have  much  to  endure;  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  path  to  Rome 
.  was  a  much  thornier  one  seventy  years 
ago  than  it  is  now.  The  little  book  entitled 
"  Louise  Augusta  Lechmere,"  noticed 
this  week  in  another  column  of  The  Ave 
Maria,  should  have  special  interest  for 
converts;  and  its  reading  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  all  Catholics,  as  show- 
ing how  the  precious  gift  of  faith  is  to 
be  prized. 

Louise  Augusta  Lechmere  was  the 
maiden  name  of  Madame  d'Arras,  whose 
holy  life  —  a  happy  one  in  latter  years — 
ended  in  1906.  She  was  a  convert  from 
Anglicanism,  and  the  account  of  her  con- 
version is  written  by  her  son,  a  priest  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  Being  only  a  young 
girl  when  she  made  up  her  mind  to  join 
the  Church,  an  Anglican  parson  induced 
her  to  postpone  doing  so  until  she  should 
be  of  age,  and  meantime  to  put  herself 
under  his  direction.  As  a  penance  for 
wishing  to  separate  herself  from  the 
church  in  which  she  had  been  brought 
up,  and  her  disobedience  to  her  parents, 
she  was  directed  "  to  rise  at  five  in  the 
morning  during  the  whole  of  Lent,  and 
to  fast  during  all  that  time  until  six  in 
the  evening;  also  to  say  certain  prayers." 
Although  intimidated  into  complying 
with  her  "confessor's"  directions,  Louise's 
convictions  were  unshaken,  notwithstand- 
ing "excessive  anger  on  the  part  of  her 
father,  tears  and  lamentations  on  the 
part  of  her  mother."  At  last  her  twenty- 
first  birthday  arrived,  and  after  a  few 
days'  preparation  she  was  received  into 
the  Church. 

Her  temporal  sufferings,  however,  did 
not   end   here.     The   letters   she   received 
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from  her  parents  were  "  full  of  the  bitterest 
reproaches  and  distressing  expressions  of 
anger  and  grief."  She  remained  for  a 
month  at  a  convent,  living  upon  alms; 
and  it  was  not  until  a  year  after  her  con- 
version that  she  was  received  again  into 
her  family,  and  "  allowed  entire  freedom 
to  practise  her  religion,  on  condition 
that  she  did  not  attempt  to  convert 
others."  Even  then  she  had  "many 
struggles  to  maintain  and  many  painful 
moments."  The-  worst  of  her  trials  was 
at  the  time  of  her  father's  death,  when, 
kneeling  around  his  coffin,  her  mother, 
brother,  and  sister  united  in  imploring 
her  to  return  to  Protestantism.  Her 
father  had  disinherited  her,  leaving  her 
in  charge  of  her  brother,  who  was  to  make 
her  a  small  allowance.  But  her  stern 
parent  had  repented  of  this  severity;  a 
paper  was  afterward  found  which  directed 
that,  in  the  event  of  her  marriage,  she 
should  receive  a  dowry  equal  to  that  of 
her  sister.  It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that 
Madame  d 'Arras'  married  life  was  a  happy 
one.  Her  greatest  joy  was  in  having  a 
son  and  two  daughters  consecrated  to 
God,  in  whose  service  she  herself  had 
been  so  faithful. 


That  England  is  not  only  steadily 
becoming  more  and  more  Catholic  herself, 
but  is  effectively  co-operating  in  the 
Catholicization  of  the  heathen  in  foreign 
climes,  is  clear  from  the  following  state- 
ment from  a  recent  address  by  the  Very 
Rev.  Father  Henry,  Superior-General  of 
St.  Joseph's  Society ; 

I  well  remember,  some  eight  years  ago,  when 
Cardinal  V'aughan  lay  dying  at  his  Missionary 
College  at  Mill  Hill,  what  joy  and  consolation 
it  brought  to  him  when  I  told  him  that  his 
missionary  sons  had  baptized  five  thousand 
souls  during  the  previous  year.  How  much 
greater  joy  will  he  have  now  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  five  thousand  of  1902  have  grown  to 
over  fourteen  thousand  in  1910!  This,  then,  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  should  rather  sing  a 
Te  Ueum  than  a  Miserere  over  the  work  of  the 
Foreign  Missions  in  England.  Another  reason 
for  my  Te  Deum  is  this:  that  you,  the  generous 
and  charitable  Catholic  laity,  have  year  by  year, 


by  your  alms  and  self-sacrifice,  enabled  this 
great  work  to  be  done.  Remember  what  the 
work  is:  seven  mission  fields  in  difTerent  parts 
of  the  heathen  world  being  assiduously  culti- 
vated by  one  hundred  and  seventy  zealous 
missionary  priests;  and  four  large  colleges  built 
and  equipped  with  some  thirty  of  our  priests, 
educating  and  training  some  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  students  for  the  Foreign  Missions;  on 
the  missions  themselves,  souls  being  saved  by 
thousands,  and  the  Holy  Sacraments  admin- 
istered by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  each 
year.  And  all  this,  under  God,  the  joint  work 
of  priests  and  people. 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  case  of  Eng- 
land, as  in  that  of  many  another  land, 
generosity  toward  the  Foreign  Missions 
is  visibly  blessed  by  God  with  both  a 
strengthening  and  an  expansion  of  the 
Faith  at  home. 


That  delightfully  Hibernian  compli- 
ment, "Madam,  I  don't  know  your  age; 
but,  whatever  it  is,  you  don't  look  it," 
might  be  paid  with  unwonted  appropri- 
ateness to  Signora  Maria  Bulnice,  whose 
picture  we  find  in  the  Sydney  Catholic 
Press.  The  little  seaport  of  Cattaro,  in 
Dalmatia,  recently  honored  this  lady,  its 
oldest  inhabitant,  by  presenting  her  with 
a  model  villa,  and  a  purse  containing 
£200.  The  occasion  was  the  134th 
birthday  of  the  lady,  whose  age  is  amply 
substantiated  by  civic  and  church  docu- 
ments, she  having  been  born  in  Cattaro, 
and  having  lived  there  all  her  life.  Among 
contemporary  cases  of  remarkable  lon- 
gevity Signora  Bulnice's  very  probably 
holds  the  record. 


In  a  letter  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
religious  ignorance,  addressed  to  the  editor 
of  the  Croix,  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Vin- 
cenzo  VannutelH  writes: 

The  diffusion  of  a  too  superficial  education, 
coinciding  with  the  war  which  is  being  waged 
on  the  Catechism;  the  multiplication  of  the 
wiseacres  who  write  with  a  veneer  of  religious 
knowledge  in  hostile  publications;  the  failure 
of  parents,  and  especially  of  mothers,  in  the 
duty  to  instruct  their  children  in  the  truths  of 
our  faith, — these  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  chie^ 
causes    of    the    spread    of    the    evil    which 
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deplore.  It  is  by  studj'ing  these  causes  that 
the  remedy  must  be  found.  And  first  of  all  it 
is  necessary  thai  the  fathers  and  mothers  among 
the  industrial  classes  endeavor  to  make  their 
children  understand  and  love  the  truths  of  our 
holy  religion.  This  duty  is  most  urgent,  espe- 
cially tince  the  Pontiff  has  emphasized  the 
traditional  theological  truth  on  the  Communion 
of  children.  And  parents,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  attend  better  to  this  duty  of  their  oflice, 
should  l)e  assiduous  and  attentive  to  the  in- 
structions given  in   their  parish  churches. 

The  Cardinal's  letter  is  eminently  sug- 
gestive and  timely;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  command  due  attention  every- 
where, especially  in  Italy.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  a  great  many  emigrants 
from  that  country  are  found  to  be  utterly 
ignorant  of  their  religion,  the  practice  of 
which  in  innumerable  cases  is  wholly 
neglected.  In  Ireland,  as  we  happen  to 
know,  particular  care  is  taken  that  young 
people  intending  to  emigrate  shall  be 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  Catechism. 
The  results  of  this  solicitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  bishops  and  clergy  are 
apparent  the  world  over. 


There  is  a  literary  and  debating  club, 
St.  Benedict's,  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
whose  weekly  meetings  are  marked  by 
one  feature  that  might  well  be  adopted 
in  Catholic  young  men's  societies  in  other 
latitudes.  A  correspondent  of  the  Tablet 
thus  describes  it: 

A  Devil's  Advocate  each  week  stands  up  and 
declares  against  some  doctrine  of  Christianity; 
and  a  defender,  appointed  the  previous  week, 
has  to  speak  for  the  doctrine.  The  speakers  are 
not  allowed  to  talk  platitudes  or  give  opinions, 
but  must  get  right  down  to  bedrock,  and  prove 
their  case.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  defender's 
speech.  Father  Carran,  the  chaplain,  goes  into 
the  matter,  and  gives  the  Church's  teaching 
in  full  on  the  particular  subject  discussed.  The 
obvious  efTect  of  such  discussions  will  be  to 
stimulate  the  members'  interest  in  religious 
questions,  and  to  help  to  equip  them  for  the 
work  of  intelligently  defending  their  faith  when 
it  is  attacked.  The  only  possible  criticism  which 
suggests  itself  is  that  there  might  be  an  element 
of  risk  in  familiarizing  young  men's  minds  with 
the  arguments  against  Christianity.  The  reply 
to    that    is,    that    these    arguments   are    already 


brought  before  them  in  reports  in  the  daily 
press,  in  current  literature,  in  the  social  and 
business  circles  in  w'hich  they  have  to  move; 
and  the  procedure  of  a  mock  debate  is  only  a 
method  of  supplying  the  antidote  to  the  poison 
and  an  effective  means  of  "fortifying  the 
layman." 

The  employment  of  such  a  means  is 
particularly  timely  nowadays,  when  con- 
temporary literature  reeks  with  indif- 
ferentism,  materialism,  "new  thought," 
spiritism,  and  downright  infidelity.  Zeal- 
ous chaplains  of  our  young  men's  societies 
might  welF  do  worse  than  give  the  plan 
a  fair  trial. 


While  a  good  many  self-styled  agnostics 
and  infidels  in  this  country  will  find  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  accepting  Thomas 
Paine's  insults  to  his  Creator,  some  few 
of  them  may  feel  their  admiration  of  him 
cooling  when  they  read  the  diatribe  which, 
according  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
Paine  addressed  to  George  Washington: 

As  to  you,  sir,  treacherous  in  private  friend- 
ship and  a  hypocrite  in  public  life,  the  world 
will  be  puzzled  to  decide  whether  you  are  an 
apostate  or  an  impostor,  —  whether  you  have 
abandoned  good  principles  or  whether  you  ever 
had  any. 

Paine,  it  appears,  wished  a  share  of 
the  political  loaves  and  fishes  of  his  day; 
and  the  refusal  of  Washington  to  gratify 
his  ambition  worked  the  metamorphosis, 
not  uncommon  in  politics,  of  an  admiring 
friend  into  a  bitter  foe. 


There  is  an  incidental  argument  for 
world-peace,  as  well  as  a  witty  bit  of 
wisdom,  in  this  remark  of  a  Japanese 
diplomatist  to  a  citizen  of  Europe: 

For  two  thousand  years  we  kept  peace  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  were  known  to  it  but 
by  the  marvels  of  our  delicate  ethereal  art,  and 
the  finely-wrought  productions  of  our  ingenious 
handicrafts;  and  we  were  accounted  barbarians! 
But  from  the  day  on  which  we  made  war  on 
other  nations  and  killed  many  thousands  of  our 
adversaries,  you  at  once  admitted  our  claim  to 
rank  among  civilized   nations. 

And  the  European  must  have  been  hard 
put  to  it  to  frame  an  adequate  reply. 
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Notable  New  Books. 

Thoughts  of  a  Catholic  Anatomist.     By  Thomas 
Dwight,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

This  little  work,  modest  in  appearance  as  is 
the  personality  of  its  author,  contains  one  of 
the  best  reviews  of  modern  science,  particularly 
in  the  departments  more  especially  affected  by 
the  theory  of  Evolution,  that  has  yet  come  to 
our  attention.  At  the  very  start,  Dr.  Dwight 
takes,  in  the  reader's  mind,  high  stand  both  as 
a  scientist  and  as  a  Catholic.  There  has  been 
so  much  truckling  to  science  —  or  "sham 
science,"  as  he  more  truly  terms  it, — there  has 
been  so  much  evasion  and  timidity,  that  here 
it  is  an  immense  satisfaction  to  see  science 
handled  by  one  of  its  truest  champions,  who  is 
at  the  same  time  no  less  a  champion  of  the 
unchanging  Faith.  "  It  seems  to  me,"  the  author 
writes  in  the  Introduction,  "that  many  of  the 
apologists  for  Christianity  have  made  the  mis- 
take of  fighting  too  much  on  the  defensive. 
They  have  held  their  position,  they  have  shown 
the  weakness  of  their  opponents;  but,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  they  for  the  most  part  have  stopped 
there,  without  going  on  to  show  that,  as  far  as 
science  has  anything  to  say  in  the  matter,  its 
evidence  is  in  favor  of  religion;  and  that,  as  a 
whole,  the  Catholic's  view  of  nature  and  of  man 
is  grander,  more  logical,  and  more  satisfying 
than  that  of  the  monist." 

Of  the  various  chapters  in  the  book  the  drift 
of  whose  argument  may  be  got  from  the  titles — 
"Thought  of  the  Day,"  "Theories  of  Evolu- 
tion," "God,"  "Religion,"  "Design  and  Plan," 
etc.  —  those  in  which  Dr.  Dwight  speaks  in 
his  own  character  as  a  specialist  —  such,  for 
example,  as  the  chapter  called  "Living  and 
Non-Living" — are  the  most  interesting  and, 
we  venture  to  say,  the  most  valuable.  Rather 
than  "thoughts"  of  a  Catholic  scientist,  these 
papers  are  judgments,  not  to  say  arraignments, 
of  modern  science.  Dr.  Dwight  shows  in  himself 
not  only  how  it  is  possible  to  be  a  Catholic  and 
a  scientist  at  the  same  time,  but  also  a  better 
scientist.  His  book  will  be  a  godsend  to  many 
within  and  without  the  Church,  and  deserves 
the  widest  popularity.  It  has  the  imprimatur 
of  the   Archbishop  of  Boston. 

Pioneer   Priests  of   North  America.     1642-1710. 

By   the    Rev.   T.  J.  Campbell,   S.  J.     Vol.    III. 

Among    the    Algonquins.    The  America  Press. 

The  appreciative  words  written  of  Father 
Campbell's  first  two  volumes  of  this  valuable 
and  interesting  work  are  equally  applicable  to 
the  present  one.  While  there  are  perhaps  fewer 
elements  of  tragedy  in  the  story  of  the  Algon- 


quin missions  than  in  that  of  the  Hurons,  there 
is  not  less  of  the  essentially  heroic;  and  in  the 
adventures  of  heroes  of  their  faith  for  the  Faith, 
Catholics  especially  find  a  never-failing  interest. 
Among  the  pioneers,  sketches  of  whose  life-work 
make  up  the  contents  of  the  present  volume, 
are  Paul  Le  Jeune,  James  Buteux,  Gabriel 
Druillettes,  Charles  Albanel,  Claude  Allouez, 
James  Marquette,  Francis  de  Crespieul,  Anthony 
Sylvie,  Anthony  Dalmas,  Gabriel  Maret,  Peter 
Laure,  John  Aulneau,  and  Sebastian  Rale. 

Typographically,  the  book  is  a  handsome  one; 
and  the  value  of  the  text  is  enhanced  by  a  score 
of  good  illustrations,  a  descriptive  table  of  con- 
tents and  a  fairly  adequate  index. 

Back  to  Rome.    By  J.  Godfrey  Raupert.   (Second 

Edition.)    Benziger  Brothers. 

Except  for  the  title  and  the  name  of  the 
author,  interested  readers,  after  a  few  pages 
of  this  book,  might  be  inclined  to  lay  it  aside. 
The  difficulties  of  Anglicans  in  entering  the  true 
Church  have  long  been  exploited,  and  these 
difficulties  are  the  subject-matter  of  the  book. 
Mr.  Raupert  goes  over  the  ground  apparently 
in .  the  obvious  way.  The  style  is  easy  and 
graceful,  like  the  conversation  of  a  well-bred 
man;  the  points  are  made  without  violence, 
and  the  manner  is  persuasive.  This  is  all  as  it 
should  be.  After  a  while  the  reader  makes  a 
discovery.  The  plan  is  obvious,  but  not  the 
handling  of  it.  It  is  theology,  of  course,  but 
theology  in  the  light  of  modern  ways  of  thinking 
and  feeling,  —  that  is,  illuminated  by  experi- 
ences which  occur  to  most  men  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  life.  Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  about 
which  the  modern  non-Catholic  is  absolutely 
certain,  it  is  that  Catholic  theology  has  no  rela- 
tion whatever  to  the  facts  of  life,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  his  life.  In  consequence  every  chapter 
in  this  book  gives  him  a  shock.  It  would  be 
interesting,  if  space  permitted,  to  illustrate 
Mr.  Raupert's  method  of  shocking  his  reader 
into  close  attention.  A  single  example  must 
suffice,  on  the  subject  of  confession: 

You  ask  me  in  your  letter  on  what  lines  I  defend  the 
institution  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance — auricular  confes- 
sion and  absolution.  Confession  to  a  priest,  you  say.  is 
intensely  distasteful  to  you.  .  .  .  The  whole  thing,  of  course, 
turns  round  the  subject  of  sin.  .  .  .  Modern  thought,  as 
you  know,  has  been  very  active  in  this  direction,  and  has 
tended  to  a  grave  modification  of  the  entire  Christian 
conception.  Science,  too.  has  had  its  say;  and  the  general 
result  is  that  the  word  "sin,"  so  far  from  standing  for  a 
certain  state  of  moral  life  and  thought  offensive  to  God 
and  in  opposition  to  His  declared  will,  and  as  such  carrying 
with  it  a  grave  responsibility,  is  regarded  to-day  as  a 
convenient  but  somewhat  antiquated  term  for  describing 
a  certain  pathological  condition  through  which  the  human 
race  has  passed  in  the  process  of  its  upward  develop- 
ment. .  .  .  Now,  looking  away  entirely  from  the  distinctly 
theological  aspect  of  the  matter.  ...  I  would,  in  the  first 
place,  point  to  one  patent  fact  which  meets  us  in  all  the 
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varied  experiences  of  life,  and  from  which  no  human  science 
or  philosophy  has  enaljlcd  us  to  escape.  That  fact  is,  the 
consciousness  of  sin.  This  consciousness,  which  is  strangely 
ignored  by  modern  science,  is.  believe  me.  very  deeply 
impressed  upon  human  nattu-e;  and  it  is  a  striking  and 
interesting  circumstance  that,  while  the  modern  mind  is 
only  too  ready  to  adopt  the  popular  explanation  of  things. 
and  to  take  no  very  serious  view  of  the  matter,  that 
same  modern  mind  can  not  succeed  in  banishing  the 
psychological  phenomena  attending  this  consciousness 
from   the   moral  life  of  mankind. 

The  chapter  from  which  this  quotation  is 
made  forms  a  perfect,  small  treatise  on  confes- 
sion for  the  modern  man.  Any  one  can  see  the 
aptness  of  Mr.  Raupert's  argument.  Confession 
to  a  priest  is  distasteful;  but  if  you  dislike  the 
remedy,  what  do  you  think  about  the  disease? 
An  operation  for  tumor  is  most  distasteful,  but 
what  about  dying  under  the  tumor?  It  is  all 
very  well  to  dismiss  sin  as  a  pathological  con- 
dition, but  what  avails  the  dismissal  when  the 
consequences  of  sin  enter  into  all  the  phases 
of  human  life?  In. this  way  our  author  goes 
on  through  each  chapter.  His  quotations  from 
eminent  thinkers  are  admirable.  While  the 
book  was  intended  for  the  Anglican  situation, 
it  will  serve  its  purpose  with  any  non-Catholic, 
provide  rich  suggestions  for  thinkers  and  readers, 
and  furnish  preachers  with  a  great  variety  of 
pulpit   themes. 

The  Story  of  the  Mountain.  Mount  St.  Mary's 
College  and  Seminary,  Emmitsburg,  Mary- 
land, Begun  by  Mary  M.  MeHne,  and  Con- 
tinued by  the  Rev.  Edward  F.  X.  McSweeney, 
S.  T.  D.  Volume  I.  Emmitsburg:  The 
Weekly  Chronicle. 

An  imposing  volume  of  570  pages,  imperial 
octavo,  this  record  of  the  first  half-century 
(1808-58)  of  the  educational  institution  known 
throughout  ecclesiastical  circles  in  this  country 
as  "the  Mother  of  Bishops"  will  be  found  replete 
with  vivid  interest  and  charm,  not  only  by  the 
thousands  of  distinguished  alumni  who  proudly 
call  "the  Mountain"  their  alma  maler,  but  by 
the  American  Catholic  body  generally.  The 
clergy  especially  will  delight  in  many  of  its  pages, 
wherein  are  depicted  in  graphic  colors  intimate 
portraits  of  churchmen  who  have  loomed  large 
in  Catholic  annals  in  these  United  States.  It  is, 
however,  as  Cardinal  Gibbons  remarks  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  volume,  the  alumni  of  old 
Mount  St.  Mary's  who  should  derive  the  most 
satisfaction  from  the  appearance  of  this  history. 
In  their  eyes,  the  unfailing  interest  of  the  text 
will  be  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  score  and  a 
half  of  excellent  illustrations — portraits,  build- 
ings, landscapes,  etc. — that  embellish  its  pages. 
Just  what  portion  of  the  work  is  due  to  the 
first  of  the  authors  mentioned  in  the  title-page  is 
not  stated,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  publication 
of    the    volume   is   largely    due    to    the    untiring 


efforts  and  research  of  one  of  Mount  St.  Mary's 
most  devoted  as  well  as  most  distinguished  sons, 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  McvSweeney.  The  pleasure  with 
which  we  have  tasted,  here  and  there,  of  the 
good  things  to  be  found  in  this  handsome  volume 
has  been  somewhat  alloyed  by  the  absence  of 
an  index;  but  possibly  Vol.  II.  will  supply  the 
deficiency.  On  the  whole,  the  work  is  not  merely 
an  excellent  story  of  aa  individual  college,  but 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  general  literature 
of  Catholic  education  in  America. 

The  Dawn  of  All.  By  Mgr.  R.  H.  Benson. 
B.   Herder. 

■  This  novel  is,  and  is  palpably  designed  to 
be,  the  complement  of  the  author's  former 
story,  "Lord  of  the  World";  and  is  likely  to 
prove  much  more  popular  among  ordinary 
Christian  readers  than  was  that  somewhat 
depressing  book.  The  scene  is  set  about  sixty 
years  hence,  when  Catholicism  has  come  into 
its  own  and  is  practically  mistress  of  the  world. 
One  of  the  charms  of  the  volume  is  the  atmos- 
phere of  everyday  commonplace  realism  which 
the  author  has  contrived  to  throw  around 
situations  the  most  extraordinary,  and  civil 
conditions  at  present  almost  inconceivable. 
The  amazing  imaginativeness  of  Mgr.  Benson 
is  one  of  the  literary  marvels  of  our  day,  and 
the  present  narrative  gives  evidence  of  that 
quality  at  its  best.  There  is,  of  course,  an 
element  of  mystery  shadowed  forth  in  the 
prologue  and  touched  on  in  the  epilogue,  which 
will  tantalize  the  normal  reader;  but  one  would 
have  to  be  quite  an  abnormal  lover  of  fiction 
not   to  enjoy   the  book. 

St.  Margaret,  Qu.een  of  Scotland.  (The  "  Notre 
Dame"  .Series  of  Lives  of  the  Saints.)  Sands 
&  Co.;    B.  Herder. 

If  the  forthcoming  numbers  of  this  series  of 
hagiologic  works  equal  the  present  volume  in 
all  the  elements  of  judicious  selection  of  inci- 
dents, coherence  of  narrative,  literary  grace, 
and  human  interest,  then  readers  of  the  series 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  many  an  intellectual 
and  spiritual  pleasure  that  the  future  holds  in 
store  for  them.  While  the  name  of  the  author 
is  withheld  from  the  title-page,  Father  Henry 
Grey  Graham,  who  contributes  the  Preface, 
states  that  the  Life  of  St.  Margaret  by  her  con- 
fessor. Prior  Turgot,  afterward  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  "has  been  relied  on  throughout 
as  a,  prime  authority."  We  note  with  special 
pleasure  the  author's  indication  now  and  then 
of  points  wherein  the  royal  saint  should  be  not 
only  admired  but  imitated  by  the  ordinary 
Catholic.  The  publishers  have  given  the  story 
an  appropriate  typographical  setting,  and  seven 
good  illustrations  enhance  its  value. 


To  Our  Blessed  Mother  on  Her  Birthday. 

BY    S.   MARR. 

fiAPPY  birthday,  dearest  Mother! 

Sing  our  youthful  hearts  to-day, 
And  the  birds  and  flowers  seem  joining 

In  a  merry  roundelay. 
How  the  angels  must  be  singing 

Round  thy  white,  resplendent  throne, 
While  the  saints  in  holy  rapture 

Claim  thee  as  their  very  own! 

But,  dear  Mother,  deign  to  listen 

As  thy  children  here  on  earth 
Offer  unto  thee  their  greetings. 

Though  they  be  of  little  worth. 
Save  that  love  is  pulsing  through  them 

From  thy  little  ones  sincere. 
Who  are  hoping  they  may  meet  thee 

On  some  birthday,  Mother  dear! 


The  Waif  of  Rainbow  Court. 

BY    MARY    F.   NIXON-ROULET, 

-Mike's  First  Day  at  the  Shore. 
ETTY'S  cup  of  happiness  was 
full.  She  fondly  imagined  that, 
with  the  advent  of  Mike  to  her 
seashore  home,  everything  would 
go  smoothly.  But  in  this  she  reckoned 
without  her  host;  for  Master  O'Flynn, 
late  of  Philadelphia,  was  not  in  the  least 
a  sedentary  person.  The  best-intentioned 
boy  in  all  the  world,  Mike  had  a  painfully 
inquiring  turn  of  mind.  All  the  things 
which  Betty  had  let  alone  at  the  shore 
because  she  had  been  told  they  would 
hurt  her,  Mike  found  it  necessary  to 
investigate  personally. 

On  Mike's  first  day  at  the  shore,  Betty 
hurried  through  her  morning  duties  at 
the  Home,  where  each  little  girl  had  to 
make  up  her  own  bed  in   the  dormitory, 


and  take  turns  wiping  the  dishes  and 
sweeping  up,  before  being  free  to  play. 
As  she  finished  her  work,  she  sang  mer- 
rily,— one  eye  on  the  scene  beyond  the 
window,  where  the  waves  glanced  and 
danced  in  the  sunlight,  and  where  the 
children  who  were  already  through  with 
their  tasks  skipped  about  the  sands  in 
their  bathing  suits,  ready  for  the  morning 
dip.  Mike  was  there,  conspicuous  by  his  red 
hair  standing  straight  up  from  his  head. 

At  length,  the  last  dish  in  its  place, 
she  hung  up  her  towels  and  flew  to  the 
beach  to  join  her  friend.  As  she  drew 
near,  Mike  was  bending  over  something 
on  the  sand  and  poking  it  with  his  toe, 
and  in  another  minute  she  saw  him 
hopping  wildly  around  on  one  foot  and 
emitting  hideous  yells. 

"What  is  it?"  screamed  Betty,  as  she 
ran  to  him. 

"Sure  the  thing's  got  me  by  the  toe!" 
howled  Mike.  "Take  it  off,  will  you? 
I  only  poked  a  dead  beast  with  my  foot, 
and  he  came  to  life  and  grabbed  me  with 
a  death  grip.  O-o-o-u-u-ch!  He's  biting 
my  toe  off!" 

"It's  a  crab  has  got  you!"  cried  Betty. 
"  I  told  you  they'd  bite  if  you  didn't  let 
them  alone." 

"  I  only  wanted  to  see  if  he  was  dead, 
which  he  ain't!"  howled   Mike. 

"Well,  you  saw!"  said  a  dry  voice  near 
by;    and  Betty  called  excitedly: 

"O  Mr.  Grant,  please  take  it  off!  It's 
killing  him!" 

Mr.  Grant  hastily  released  Mike's  toe 
from  the  crab's  vigorous  clutch. 

"You  found  out,  didn't  you?"  he  said 
grimly.  "It's  a  good  rule  to  watch  these 
sea  creatures  a  while  first.  They  aren't 
fond  of  being  prodded  any  more  than 
humans  are.  If  you  use  your  eyes  more 
than  your  tongue  and  toes,  you'll  get 
on  better  in  this  world." 
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"Yes,  sir."  For  once  Mike  was  abashed, 
but  not  so  Betty. 

"O  Mr.  Grant,"  she  exclaimed,  "this 
is  Mike!  You  know  I've  told  you  all 
about  him  and  the  twins  and  Mrs. 
O'Flynn?  I  didn't  get  to  see  you  last 
night,  because  you  were  out  sailing;  but 
they  have  come  to  stay  a  whole  month. 
Isn't  it  grand?" 

"So    this   is    Mike?" 

Mr.  Grant  looked  searchingly  at  the 
lad.  He  hoped  to  see  something  in  him 
to  justify  Betty's  enthusiasm,  and  he 
was  not  disappointed.  Mike  was  certainly 
not  handsome.  Pale  from  his  illness,  every 
freckle  stood  out  upon  his  face  like  the 
tawny  spots  of  a  tiger  lily,  and  his  red 
hair  shone  like  a  flame  of  orange  above 
his  forehead.  But  the  blue  eyes  met  Mr. 
Grant  with  the  direct  gaze  of  one  who 
fears  nothing  because  he  has  nothing  to 
conceal;  and  the  mouth,  which  so  readily 
broke  into  a  smile,  had  firm  lines  that 
went  well  with  the  square  chin  below. 

"An  honest,  boyish  face,"  thought  Mr. 
Grant.  "Mike,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  as  full 
of  pranks  as  a  boy  can  be,  but  he's  kind- 
hearted  and  clean-minded.  I  wonder  how 
he  managed  to  keep  himself  straight  in 
all  the  slime  of  Rainbow  Court?" 

To  the  boy  himself  he  said  only: 

"Glad  to  see  you,  Mike!  This  little 
friend  of  yours  has  given  you  a  good 
name." 

"Reckon  it'll  keep  me  busy  living  up 
to  it,"  said  Mike,  with  his  cheerful  grin. 
"She's  a  good  sort,  and  she  thinks  every 
body  else  is,  too.  My!  what  a  dandy 
dog!"  Barkis  was  sniffing  at  Mike's  bare 
toes.  "Is  he  yours,  sir? — Here,  pup!" 
snapping  his  fingers  at  Barkis,  who 
stopped  sniffing  and  licked  Mike's  stubby 
fingers. 

"Good  sign,  that,"  said  Mr.  Grant, 
approvingly.  "Yes,  he  is  mine;  but  he 
is  almost  as  fond  of  Betty  as  he  is  of 
me.  I  think  the  three  of  you  are  going 
to   have   fine  times  together  down  here." 

"You  bet,  sir!"  said  Mike.  "I  wish 
there  was  some  work  I  could  do  with  one 


hand,"  he  added,  his  face  clouding.  "It's 
hard  on  a  fellow  to  stand  around  and 
not  be  earning  a  cent.  Makes  him  feel 
like  a  loafer  somehow." 

"You  can  fish  with  one  hand,"  said 
Betty.  "And  if  you  catch  anything,  per- 
haps Mr.  Grant  can  sell  it  over  at  the  Point 
when  he  sells  his  own." 

"Yes,  gladly,"  answered  Mr.  Grant. 
"But  what  will  you  do  with  your  money? 
Buy  peanuts?" 

"Not  much,  sir!"  Mike's  tone  was 
emphatic.  "I've  got  to  help  out  some- 
how with  the  family.  You  see,  Nellie 
and  Terry  have  jobs,  and  they  can  take 
care  of  themselves.  My  aunt  has  the  rest. 
But  mother  must  send  her  something 
every  week  for  their  keep.  Mother  ain't 
earning  much  cash,  because  she's  getting 
her  board  and  mine  and  baby's.  She 
hopes  to  get  some  washing  to  do.  But  I 
can't  sit  around  here  depending  on  her, 
and  not  helping  at  all.  I'm  not  a  kid  any 
more!"  And  Mike  held  up  his  head  and 
thrust  back  his  shoulders. 

Mr.  Grant  looked  at  him  curiously,  but 
Betty  spoke  quickly. 

"Don't  worry,  Mike!  I'll  help  you. 
We'll  go  fishing  and  sell  the  fish;  and 
we'll  hunt  shells,  and  you  can  '  always 
sell  them]]^to  the  rich  people.  And,  then, 
I'm  sure  some  other  way  will  turn  up 
to  raise  a  little  money.  We'll  go  into 
partnership." 

"  Heaven  helps  them  that  helpS  them- 
selves," said  Mr.  Grant.  "If  you  work 
hard  at  the  little  things  you  can  do,  some- 
thing will  come  in  your  way  that's  worth 
doing;  you  may  depend  on  that.  I'm 
going  sailing  now,  and  you  can  come  with 
me  if  you  like." 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed!"  cried  Betty.  "But 
Mike  must  sit  in  the  bottom,  so  he  won't 
get  hit  with  the  spar:  he  ain't  used  to 
dodging." 

"Pooh!"  Mike  was  scornful.  "I  guess 
I  can  do  anything  a  girl  can  do!"  Much 
as  he  liked  Betty,  he  didn't  relish  being 
thought  to  know  less  than  she  did. 

But  Mr.  Grant  remarked: 
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"  Depends  on  who  the  girl  is, — doesn't 
it,  little  one?" 

Betty  laughed. 

"  I  don't  know  much  except  to  do  what 
I'm  told,"  she  said. 

They  sailed  out  to  the  bay.  Betty 
enjoyed  the  salt  breeze  and  talked  happily, 
glad  to  have  both  of  her  friends  together. 
Mike  sat  silent  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
He  did  not  like  being  there,  and  thought 
he  ought  to  be  up  with  Betty,  where  he 
could  watch  Mr.  Grant  and  see  more.  He 
did  not  believe  there  was  any  danger,  and 
put  his  head  up  to  see  what  she  was  doing 
with  the  tiller.  He  thought  it  was  absurd 
that  "Carrots"  should  be  allowed  to  do 
so  much  more  than  he  was  doing.  He 
would  just  show  them — 

But  what  he  would  show  them  he 
never  fully  decided;  for,  as  the  redhead 
bobbed  up,  bang  went  the  spar,  and  Mike 
toppled  over  full-length  on  the  bottom  of 
the  boat. 

"You  young  idiot!"  Mr.  Grant's  voice 
was  angry.  He  saw  at  a  glance  that  Mike 
was  not  hurt  badly.  "  Why  don't  you 
keep  that  headlight  of  yours  out  of  the 
way?   Do  you  want  to  get  it  cracked?" 

"O  Mike,  are  you  hurt?"  Betty  called 
anxiously.  "  It's  awfully  hard  to  learn 
to  dodge.  You'll  have  to  wait  a  few  days 
and    then  you'll  understand   everything." 

Mike  sat  up,  looking  rather  foolish. 

"I  thought  I'd  see — "  he  began,  and 
Mr.  Grant  laughed. 

"Well,  you  saw,  didn't  you?  Now  try 
to  keep  quiet!"    And  Mike  obeyed. 

The  sail  over,  Mr.  Grant  took  them  to 
his  cottage  and  showed  them  the  light, 
Betty  explaining  its  wonders  to  Mike 
so  intelligently  that  the  boy  grew  to 
have  some  respect  for  her  learning.  The 
tables  had  turned.  In  Rainbow  Court 
he  had  posed  as  mentor  and  guide  in  a 
thoroughly  masculine  manner;  but  at  the 
seashore  it  was  Betty  who  was  "wise," 
as  Mike  expressed  it. 

"I  say.  Carrots,  you're  great!"  he  told 
her,  as  they  started  for  the  Home.  "  I 
always  sort  of  liked  you,  but  these  days 


you're  a  regular  candy  kid!  Reckon 
you're  getting  too  classy  for  us!" 

"  No  danger  of  that.  But  I'll  beat  you 
to  the  porch ! "  And  she  was  off  like  a 
flash,  Mike  following,  and  catching  up  with 
her  only  as  she  threw  herself  laughing  and 
panting  on  the  steps  of  the  cottage. 

"You  haven't  forgotten  how  to  run!" 
he  panted.  "  Any  one  would  think  a  cop 
was  after  you." 

"Lazybones!  Beat  by  a  girl!  I'd  be 
ashamed!"  mocked  Betty. 

"Sure,  is  it  fussing  the  two  of  you  are?" 
Mrs.  O'Flynn  broke  in,  as  she  stood  in 
the  doorway.  "  Mike,  you  ungrateful  boy ! 
Have  you  any  sense  at  all  about  you? 
Fussing  with  Betty,  and  she's  the  one 
you  can  thank  for  being  here!" 

"Oh,  we're  not  fussing,  Mrs.  O'Flynn!" 
said  Betty,  quick  to  note  that  Mike  looked 
shamefaced.  "  We  were  having  a  race. 
But  I'm  so  hungry  I  could  eat  nails, 
and  I'm  sure  Mike  is  too." 

"  I'll  just  be  after  ringing  the  bell  for 
supper,"  answered  Mrs.  O'Flynn. 

And  as  the  clang  of  the  bell  rang 
through  the  evening  air,  the  sunset  gun 
sounded,  and  up  shot  the  light  in  Mr. 
Grant's  little  cupola. 

"Now,  Mike,  ain't  it  nice  here?"  asked 
Betty;  and  Mike,  whose  answers  were 
generally  brief  and  forceful,  replied: 

"  Bully ! " 

(To  be  continued.) 


Signing  with  a  Cross. 


Persons  who  can  not  write  their  riames 
are  required  to  use  as  a  substitute  the 
sign  of  the  cross  (X).  Anciently  kj|igs 
and  nobles  used  the  same  sign,  but  not 
ignorantly.  It  was  used  by  those  who 
could  write,  as  well  as  by  those  who  could 
not,  as  a  symbol  that  the  person  making 
it  pledged  himself  by  his  Christian  faith 
to  the  truth  of  the  matter  to  which  he 
afSxed  the  cross.  Hence,  although  people 
now  write  or  subscribe  their  names,  they 
are  still  said  to  sign. 
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A  Beautiful  Shield. 


The  shield  of  the  CathoUc  Girls'  High 
School  in  Philadelphia  is  something  to 
be  admired.  We  wish  we  could  present 
our  young  readers  with  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  it,  the  design  is  so  artistic,  and 
its  colors  —  blue,  gold  and  white  —  are 
so  beautiful  and  so  harmoniously  blended. 
Best  of  all  is  the  motto,  Apiate  lampades 
vesiras,  —  "  Keep  your  lamps  trimmed." 
This  would  be  an  appropriate  motto  for 
every  student;  for  it  indicates  in  a 
striking  manner  the  whole  purpose  of 
Christian  education.  The  motto,  symbols, 
and  colors  of  the  shield  are  explained  as 
follows  in  an  exquisitely  printed  booklet 
sent  to  us  by  Monsignor  McDevitt,  the 
learned  priest  —  he  is  as  good  as  he  is 
learned  —  that  has  charge  of  all  the 
parochial  schoolchildren  in  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Philadelphia.  There  are  a  lot 
of  them — nearly  64,000. 

*  * 

Apiate  lampades  vesiras  —  "Keep  your  lamps 
trimmed."  These  three  Latin  words  hold  the  pith 
of  the  beautiful  story  told  by  the  well-chosen 
emblems  in  the  shield.  At  once  there  comes 
to  mind  Our  Lord's  parable  of  the  five  wise 
virgins  who  kept  their  lamps  fed  with  oil  and 
ready  for  lighting  at  every  need.  The  wise 
virgins  of  the  Gospel  are  set  as  the  models  for 
the  Catholic  maiden  to  pattern  after.  They  will 
teach  her  all  the  Christian  virtues  in  teaching 
her  diligence  and  fidelity  to  duty,  the  readiness 
to  respond  to  every  claim  of  God  and  country 
and  home,  the  cherishing  of  her  talents  of  mind 
and  heart,  so  that  she  may  be  watchful  of  every 
hazard  and  alert  for  every  good.  In  her  school- 
days the  Catholic  schoolgirl  will  learn  this  lesson 
of  mental  and  moral  preparedness  for  every 
demand  her  station  in  life  may  make  upon 
her.  In  the  Catholic  school  she  will  receive  the 
light  whose  shining  will  be  not  only  a  lamp 
for  her  own  feet,  but  also  a  beacon  for  others 
less  fortunately  placed,  who  journey  with  her 
"'mid  storm  and  cloud  and  mist  to  meet  the 
King." 

For  the  lamp  in  the  escutcheon  is  the  King's, 
as  Christ's  own  monogram  in  Greek  characters, 
forming  the  handle  of  the  lamp,  attests.  It  is 
more  than  the  mere  torch  of  the  Vestal,  or  the 
light  of  secular  culture;  it  is  the  illumination 
of  science  by  faith,  reason  by  revelation;    it  is 


religion  in  education.  The  rays  from  this  Chri-- 
tian  lamp  flood  all  the  azure  firmament  of  the 
universe,  and,  descending,  embrace  within  their 
kindly  light  the  pen,  typifying  the  classroom 
and  its  studies;  the  distaff,  emblematic  of  the 
home  and  the  domestic  virtues;  and  the  lily, 
symbol  of  modesty  and  innocence  and  blanie- 
lessness  of  life.  Again,  the  lamp  is  the  type  of 
that  sacred  wisdom  which  directs  and  refines 
the  work  of  mind  and  heart  and  hand  as 
symbolized   by   the  distaff  and  lily  and   pen. 

The  legend  on  the  pages  of  the  open  book, 
read  by  the  light  of  the  Christian  lamp, 
epitomizes  the  same  beautiful  story  of  the  end 
and  aim  of  Christian  education  and  culture.  The 
rays  of  religion  illumine  the  pages  of  the  volume, 
whilst  the  pen  of  knowledge  is  seen  to  be 
nourished  at  the  same  book;  for  these  two, 
faith  and  science,  go  hand  in  hand  in  true 
education,  side  by  side,  ever  on  the  same  page. 
At  the  same  opening  of  the  book  of  Christian 
education,  and  at  every  opening  of  it,  see  the 
graceful  lilies  upspringing,  so  fitly  imaging  the 
lessons  of  purity  of  heart  and  modesty  the  book 
contains.  For  "wisdom  and  goodness  are  twin- 
born;  one  heart  must  hold  both  sisters,  never 
seen  apart."  And  linked  inseparably  with  these 
again  is  diligence;  for  "wisdom  does  not  show 
itself  so  much  in  precept  as  in  life, — in  a  firmness 
of  mind  and  mastery  of  ourselves.  It  teaches 
us  to  do,  as  well  as  to  talk,  and  to  make  our 
actions  and  words  all  of  a  color." 

The  book  itself,  like  the  lamp,  is  the  King's 
own,  whose  stamp  in  Greek  characters  it  bears, 
who  Himself  said  He  was  the  Alpha  and  Omega — 
the  beginning  and  the  end.  For  in  true  educa- 
tion Christ  is  at  the  top  of  the  very  first  page 
of  the  book  and  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page, 
its  be-all  and  end-all.  As  the  silken  cord  that  is 
threaded  through  a  set  of  pearls  from  the  first 
to  the  last  to  bind  them  together  and  give  them 
symmetry  and  design,  so  religion  is  the  golden 
chain  that  links  together  the  various  lessons  of 
the  Christian  classroom  and  inspires  them  with 
meaning  and   purpose. 

The  azure  blue  of  the  escutcheon  is  the  color 
of  her  mantle  who  is  the  Mother  of  the  King. 
She  is  the  "Seat  of  Wisdom"  and  the  special 
Protectress  of  Catholic  girlhood.  Heaven's  own 
color,  blue  symbolizes  truth,  steadfastness, 
loyalty,  and  simplicity.  The  other  color  of  the 
shield  typifies  the  genuine  quality  of  Catholic 
education;  for  gold  is  the  king  of  metals, 
indestructible,  pure,  and   precious. 


Regard  no  fault  so  slight  that  you 
may  brook  it,  no  virtue  so  small  that  you 
may  overlook  it. — Oriental  Saying. 
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WITH   AUTHORS   AND    P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E,R  S 


— "Illuminated  Manuscripts,"  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Herbert,  will  form  a  new  addition  to  "The 
Connoisseur's  Library,"  published  by  Messrs. 
Methuen  &  Co.  A  new  volume  of  essays  by 
Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  is  also  promised  by  them. 

— Messrs.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  announce  for 
early  publication  the  authorized  translation  of 
the  Abbe  Klein's  latest  book — "America  of 
To-morrow."  It  is  sure  of  a  general  and  cordial 
welcome,  and  will  no  doubt  add  to  the  author's 
reputation  as  a  careful  observer  and  a  brilliant 
writer. 

— The  Cathedral  Library  Association,  New 
York,  has  strengthened  its  claim  on  the  grat- 
itude of  lay  Catholics  by  publishing  yet  another 
liturgical  manual  in  Latin  and  English — "An 
Order  for  the  Consecration  of  an  Altar."  Like 
previous  manuals  issued  by  the  same  publishers, 
this  one  is  neatly  printed  and  of  convenient 
size. 

— The  scene  of  "Dr.  Dumont,"  a  short  novel 
by  Florence  Gilmore,  is  laid  in  St.  Louis;  and 
while  the  plot  is  more  simple  than  intricate, 
the  incidents  are  gracefully  told,  and  the  char- 
acter delineation  is  skilful.  The  somewhat  un- 
American  unworldliuess  of  the  Doctor  is  dis- 
tinctly refreshing,  and  the  unobtrusive  Catholic 
tone  of  the  whole  narrative  increases  its  charm 
as  a  new  addition  to  desirable  fiction.  B.  Herder, 
publisher. 

— Here  is  a  forecast  of  such  fame  or  notoriety 
as  will  attach  to  the  name  of  Emile  Zola  about 
sixty  years  hence.  We  quote  it  from  Mgr. 
Benson's  latest  book — "The  Dawn  of  All." 
"'What  about  Zola?'  demanded  Monsignor, 
abruptly. — 'I  beg  your  pardon?' — 'Zola,  the 
great  French  writer?  I  thought  he  had  .  .  . 
had  advanced  some  very  sharp  criticism  of 
Lourdes.' — 'Er — when  did  he  live?' — 'Why,  not 
long  ago:  nineteenth  century,  at  the  end.' 
Father  Jervis  shook  his  head,  smiling.  'I've 
never  heard  of  him,'  he  said;  'and  I  thought 
I  knew  Lourdes  literature  pretty  well.  I'll 
inquire.'" 

— Mrs.  Frederic  Raymond-Barker  has  trans- 
lated, and  R.  &  T.  Washbourne  (in  this  country, 
Benziger  Brothers)  have  published,  "Louise 
Augusta  Lechmere,"  a  volume  originally  en- 
titled "Une  Anglaise  Convertie," — the  biog- 
raphy in  which  the  Rev.  Henry  d' Arras,  S.  J., 
tells  the  story  of  his  mother's  hfe,  and  gives 
her  own  narrative  of'  her  conversion.  Miss 
Lechmere,  afterward  Madame  d' Arras,  born  in 
1829,    was   one   of   the    minor,    or   at   least    less 


widely  known,  converts  of  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment; and  the  story  of  her  con,version,  occupy- 
ing some  fifty  pages  of  this  volume,  is  one  of 
unfailing  interest  and  charm'.  She  wrote  the 
story  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  Bishop 
Guillibert,  of  Fr^jus;  and,  on  the  advice  of 
equally  competent  counsellors.  Father  d' Arras 
and  his  two  sisters,  both  nuns,  have  tilled  out 
the  record  of  a  notably  attractive  and  edifying 
life.     The  translation  is  unusually  good. 

— B.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  publishes  "Some 
Plain  Sermons,"  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Kelly, 
LL.  D.,  lately  professor  of  Moral  Theology  in 
Mount  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Emmitsburg, 
Maryland.  These  sermons,  or  homilies — one  for 
each  Sunday  of  the  liturgical  year, — were 
written  when  the  author  was  editor  of  the 
Providence  Visitor, — a  circumstance  which  may 
help  to  explain  their  brevity,  from  a  thousand 
to  twelve  hundred  words  being  their  ordinary 
length.  The  lack  of  either  a  table  of  contents  or 
an  index  rather  militates  against  one's  enjoyment 
of  the  volume;  but  such  of  the  discourses  as 
we  have  examined  are  both  practical  and 
"  preachable." 

— The  publishers  of  a  new  text-book  intended 
for  use  in  Catholic  schools  will  wonder  when 
they  compare  the  notices  of  it  that  have  appeared 
in  Catholic  papers.  By  some  it  has  been  praised 
without  qualification,  and  recommended  to  our 
teachers  as  supplying  a  need  which  they  must 
often  have  felt;  while  other  Catholic  reviewers 
condemn  the  work  as  an  inferior  production, 
and  altogether  unsuitable  for  use  in  our  schools. 
One  of  these  unfavorable  critics,  who  claims 
to  have  given  the  book  a  close  examination, 
expresses  doubt  as  to  whether  it  could  have 
been  written  by  "a  priest  in  good  standing"! 
Catholic  literary  criticism  in  this  country  cer- 
tainly is  curious,   to  say   the  least  of  it. 

— Thirty-six  conferences  of  great  excellence 
form  the  contents  of  "  Ritiro  Spirituale  Secondo 
la  mente  di  Santa  Teresa,"  which  is  sent  to 
us  from  Siena.  Some  of  these  conferences  deal 
with  the  usual  subjects  of  a  spiritual  retreat; 
others,  such  as  "  Le  lacrime  di  Gesii,"  "II  vera 
remedio  deW  anemia  spirituale,"  and  those 
dealing  with  Holy  Communion,  may  be  read 
with  great  profit  at  any  time.  The  close  ad- 
herence to  the  spirit  of  St.  Teresa  vouches  for 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  work;  "for  the  words 
which  the  Lord  speaks  are  both  word  and  deed. 
And,  whether  they  be  words  of  blame  or  of 
praise,  they  re-establish  correct  relations  in  the 
soul, — light   and    love,   consolation   and   quiet." 
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Those  conversant  with  the  Italian  language 
will  find  this  a  most  excellent  book  for  spir- 
itual reading. 

— The  American  Book  Co.  have  sent  us  two 
volumes  covering  in  a  short  space  the  most 
diverse  and  profound  subjects  in  the  .science 
of  biology.  One,  "The  Essentials  of  Biology," 
by  George  W.  Hunter,  is  a  book  of  448  pages. 
The  wealth  of  matter  to  which  aspiring  biologists 
are  here  introduced  is  so  great  that  we  fear 
they  will  become  mentally  choked  in  trying 
to  appropriate  it.  Indeed,  the  multitude  of 
topics  introduced  makes  the  work  a  little 
encyclopa?dia  of  biology,  and  from  this  point 
of  view  will  be  more  useful  to  the  teacher  than 
to  the  pupil.  The  other  book,  "A  Laboratory 
Manual  for  the  Solution -of  Problems  in  Biology," 
by  Richard  W.  Sharpe  (352  pages),  is  written 
much  in  the  style  of  "The  Essentials  of  Biology," 
and  the  two  seem  to  supplement  each  other. 
We  fear  that  the  latter  work  also  is  above  the 
capacity  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
But  we  can  heartily  recommend  both  books  to 
advanced  students  of  biology.  These  volumes 
will  be  acceptable  to  teachers,  even  though 
they  can  not  use  in  the  classroom  all  the 
matter   set   forth. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  ohjecL  of  this  list  is  to  afjord  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  one^  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
At  a  rule,  devotional  bm'ks,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  nnt  be  indexed.' 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  uur  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  he  impurled  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'    prices  generally  include  postage. 

"St.   Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland."    $1.25. 

"Thoughts  of  a  Catholic  Anatomist."     Thomas 

Dwight,   M.    D.,   LL.    D.     $1,   net. 
"Pioneer  Priests  of  North  America.    1642-1710." 

Rev.  T.  J.  Campbell,  S.  J.    Vol.  III.  $2.20. 
"Back  to  Rome."    J.  Godfrey  Raupert.    Second 

Edition.     $1. 
"The  Dawn  of  All."    Mgr.  R.  H.  Benson.    Si. 50. 
"Louise  Augusta  Lechmere."    $1. 
"Some  Plain  Sermons."    Rev.  Thomas  L.  Kelly, 

LL.   D.    $:.25. 
"Dr.   Dumont."    Florence  Gilmore.    50  cts. 
'  An  Order  for   the  Consecration   of  an   Altar." 

50  cts. 
"Life  of  St.   Leonard   the  Solitary."     40  cts. 


"  Katherine    of    the    Barge."      Madge    Rlundcll. 

50  cts. 
"Life  of  St.   Aloysius  Gonzaga."     Rev.   Maurice 

Meschler,  S.  J.    $1.50. 
"The  Inseparables."  Rev.  John  J.  Kennedy.    $1. 
"Gold,  Frankincense,  and  Myrrh."  A.  Bovini.  $1 . 
"Devotions  for  Holy  Communion."    $1. 
"Chapters  in  Christian   Doctrine."     75  cts. 
"Children     of     the     Gael."       Charlotte     Dease. 

75  cts. 
"The  Purple  East."    Rev.  J.  J.  Malone.    85  cts. 
"The  O'Shaughnessy  Girls."     Rosa  Mulholland. 

$1.50. 
"Hosanna."    Father  Bonvin.     50  cts. 
"The    Vision    of    Master    Reginald."      H.     M. 

Capes.     75   cts. 
"Argumentation  and  Debate."    Si. 25. 
"Frederic  Ozanam:  His  Life  and  Works."  Kath- 
leen O'Meara.     85  cts. 
"A  True   Hidalgo."     Don   Luis  Coloma.     $1.35. 
"The  Hermit  of  Dreams."  Hon.  Mrs.  Lindsay.  $1. 
"Short  Stories  by   the   Best  Catholic  Authors." 

10  vols.     S15. 
"St.    Thomas    Aquinas."      Fr.    Placid    Conway, 

O.   P.     50  cts.  ^ 

"Switzerland    of   To-day."      Virginia   Crawford. 

30  cts. 
"Margaret's  Influence."    Rev.  Peter  Geiermann, 

C.  SS.  R.    $1. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  barids. — Hbb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Thomas  Major,  of  the  diocese  of.  Cov- 
ington; Rev.  Joseph  Ferguson,  archdiocese 
of  New  Orleans;  and  Rev.  Hippolit  Orlowski, 
of    the    diocese    of    Cleveland. 

Sister  M.  Ursula,  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity; 
Sister  M.  Columbina,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross; 
Sister  M.  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  Sisters  of 
Providence;  and  Sister  Scholastica,  Society  of 
the   Holy  Child  Jesus. 

Mr.  George  Stevens,  Mr.  John  Schucrmann, 
Mr.  Andrew  Hughes,  Mr.  James  Moflilt,  Mr. 
Henry  Cantwell,  Mr.  James  Corrigan,  Mr. 
Samuel  Gatons,  Mr.  Patrick  McDermott,  Mr. 
James  Diren,  Miss  Mary  A.  Murphy,  Mrs.  Harriet 
Taylor,  Mr.  Michael  Minahan,  Mr.  John  Koenig, 
Mr.  Joseph  Lattuado,  Mr.  John  Donahoe,  Mr. 
Frank  Homan,  Mr.  John  and  Mr.  William 
Conlon,  Mr.  Lawrence  Eberhart,  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Marchand. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    Amen.     (300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  OENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  46. 
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For  Our  Lady's  Nativity. 

BY    THH     REV.     HIGH     F.    Bm'NT. 

I  KNOW  where  the  sweetest  of  birds  are  singing, 

Lightly  perched  on  the  olive  limb, 
Breast  to  breast  with  the  angels  winging 

Over  the  garden  of  Joachim.. 
Oh,  'tis  a  day  for  the  birds  to  be  wooing 

All   the  world  with  their  song  of  love; 
For,  hark! — from  Her  nest  the  wee  voice  cooing 

Unto  Her  Mate,  God's  Holy  Dove. 

I  know  where  the  fairest  of  flowers  are  growing. 

Clustering  close  on  the  sunlight's  pyre. 
Over  Saint  Anna's  threshold  throwing 

Frankincense  of  their  hearts'  desire. 
Oh,  'tis  a  day  for  the  lilies  to  favor 

Earth  and  sky  with  their  goodly  smell; 
For,  lo!    o'er  the  world  is  borne  the  savor 

Of  God's  pure  Lily  of  Israel. 


Savona  and  Three  Popes. 


BY    JOHN    AVSCOUGH. 

ROM  Bolsena,  of  which  my 
last  notes  treated,  to  Savona 
is,  in  every  sense,  a  far  cry. 
But  for  its  miracle,  and 
Raphael's  picture  of  its  miracle,  and  for 
its  supposed  identity  with  Etruscan  Vol- 
sinii,  Bolsena  would  be  as  remote  from 
the  memory  of  men  as  it  is  from  the 
beaten  track  of  the  overleaping  tourist. 
Savona  sits  by  the  sea  on  the  very  high- 
way of  travel,  and  all  who  entered  Italy 
by  the  Corniche  road  had  to  pass  by  her. 
The  town  is  populous  with  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants;     prosperous    with    foundries. 


glasswork,  potteries,  and  a  brisk  export 
and  import  trade.  She  has  an  illusively 
modern  appearance,  though  down  by 
the  sea  are  plenty  of  Old-World  bits 
of  building,  tall  machicolated  mediaeval 
towers,  and    the    like. 

Savona  and  Genoa  are  rivals  and 
bad  neighbors.  When  Mago,  Hannibal's 
brother,  during  the  second  Punic  war, 
captured  Genoa  in  the  year  205  B.  C,  he 
made  Savona  receiver  of  his  stolen  goods. 
In  1528  of  our  era,  Genoa  sank  hulks 
laden  with  stones  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor  of  Savona,  and  spoiled  the  port 
for  a  long  while. 

Hard  by  Savona,  at  Varazze,  was  born, 
in  A.  D.  1230,  Jacopo  da  Varagine,  who 
became  a  great  and  famous  Archbishop  of 
Genoa.  He  is  still  known  as  the  author 
of  the  '' Legenda  Aurea,"  which  the 
wounded  Inigo  Lopez  de  Loyola  read  in 
his  long  and  tedious  convalescence  in  his 
father's  old  castle,  when  he  had  grown 
weary  of  the  family  stock  of  romances 
and  tales  of  chivalry.  The  reading  of  the 
Golden  Legend  and  of  the  lives  of  saints 
changed  him  into  Saint  Ignatius.  He  was 
born  at  Loyola  in  1491, — the  year  before 
Columbus,  in  the  Santa  Maria,  set  sail 
from  the  bar  of  Saltes  to  discover  America. 
At  Cogoleto,  just  beyond  Varazze, 
Columbus  is  said  to  have  been  born  in 
A.  D.  1447.  That  which  claims  to  be  the 
home  of  his  father  Domenico  is  shown 
there,  and  carries  this  legend: 
HosPKs,  sisTE  r.R.\r)UM.    ruiT  hic  l'x  prima 

COLOMBO 

ORBE    VIRO    MAJOR!    HEU    NIMIS    ARCTA    DO.MUS. 

CUM    ERAT    MUNDUS.     DUO    SUNT    AIT    ILLE 

FUERE. 
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But,  for  us,  the  peculiar  interest  of 
Savona  lies  in  its  connection  with  three 
great  popes.  Sixtus  IV.  and  Julius  II. 
were  its  citizens;  and  hither  came  the 
saintly,  persecuted  Pius  VII.,  captive  of 
the  iron-hearted  Emperor  he  had  crowned 
and  treated  all  too  well. 

The  family  of  Delia  Rovere,  which,  in 
two  and  thirty  years,  gave  to  the  Church 
two  popes  and  a  whole  group  of  cardinals, 
was  an  ancient  and  noble  Ligurian  stock, 
though  fallen  here  into  poverty.  A  branch 
of  it,  the  Rovere  feudal  lords  of  Vinovo, 
in  Piedmont,  was  still  important;  and 
Francescj  della  Rovere,  the  year  after 
he  became  cardinal,  alludes  in  a  letter 
to  this  branch.  Francesco's  father, 
Leonardo  della  Rovere,  had  married 
Luchina  Monleone,  a  pious  and  excellent 
woman,  and  they  dwelt  for  a  time  at 
Albissola,  a  small  paese  a  mile  or  so  out 
of  Savona.  They  moved  down  to  Celle, 
hard  by  on  the  seashore,  for  better  air, 
at  a  time  when  some  infectious  disease 
had  shown- itself  at  Albissola.  As  Leonardo 
followed  St.  Peter's  craft,  the  village  on 
the  coast  must  have  been  slightly  more 
convenient. 

They  appear  to  have  had  at  least  ten 
children — four  daughters  and  half  a  dozen 
sons.  Francesco  was  born  July  22,  1414, 
John  XXIII.  being  then  Pope.  Francesco 
was  weakly,  and,  in  consequence  of  his 
frequent  illnesses,  his  mother  dedicated 
him  by  vow  to  his  great  namesake,  St. 
Francis.  Further,  when  he  was  but  nine 
years  old  she  gave  him  in  charge  to  a 
very  worthy  Minorite,  one  Fra  Giovanni 
Pinarolo.  Some  worldly  relatives  of  the 
child,  who  seem  to  have  had  more  ambi- 
tious ideas  as  to  his  future,  strongly 
opposed  Luchina  in  this  matter,  but  she 
carried  her  point. 

From  the  good  friar  Francesco  learned 
to  admire  the  life  of  holy  religion;  and 
Fra  Giovanni,  on  his  side,  brought  out 
the  boy's  great  intellectual  gifts.  Presently 
he  was  sent  for  schooling  farther  afield, 
to  Chieri,  whose  fine  Gothic  church  of 
Santa    Maria    della    Scala    had    just    been 


built.  Thence  Francesco  went  on  to  the 
famous  universities  of  Pavia  and  Bologna, 
to  study  philosophy  and  theology.  When 
only  twenty  years  of  age,  the  brilliant 
young  Franciscan  gave  proof  of  his  parts 
and  skill  in  dialectics  at  a  chapter  of  the 
Order  held  at  Genoa  in  1434.  So  well 
did  he  acquit  himself  that  the  General  of 
the  Order  embraced  him  with  affectionate 
pride.  Just  thirty  years  later  he  was 
General  himself. 

During  those  thirty  years  Francesco  had 
completed  his  education  at  yet  a  third 
university  —  that  of  Padua,  —  and  had 
become,  in  turn,  a  teacher  at  his  own 
three  universities  —  Siena,  Perugia,  and 
Florence.  Men  of  genius  flocked  to  hear 
him  lecture,  —  among  them  the  great 
Cardinal  Bessarion,  who  held  the  talented 
friar  in  such  esteem  that  he  would  habit- 
ually submit  his  own  writings  to  him,  for 
revision,  before  publication. 

During  those  years  Fra  Francesco  was 
an  assiduous  preacher  as  well  as  a  gifted 
writer  and  controversialist.  Through  life 
he  had  a  strong  and  tender  love  of  God's 
great  Mother,  and  he  was  eloquent  and 
eager  in  defence  of  her  august  preroga- 
tives. When  he  became  General,  he  set 
himself  vigorously  to  the  work  of  enforcing 
discipline  where  it  was  relaxed,  and  of 
carrying  out  useful  reforms.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  a  redoubtable  champion  of 
the  Mendicant  Friars;  and,  by  his  ener- 
getic defence  of  his  institute,  succeeded 
in  averting  certain  drastic  measures 
designed  against  it  by  Paul  II.,  who 
thought  highly  of  him. 

In  the  summer  of  1467  the  General  was 
at  home  at  Savona,  recruiting  himself 
by  a  taste  of  his  native  Northern  air. 
His  family  was  proud  of  him,  and  there 
were  many  to  congratulate  him.  He  was 
now  fifty-three  years  old.  His  brothers 
and  sisters  were  married  and  had  sons 
and  daughters  grown  up.  His  brother 
RafTaello  seems  to  have  had  five  sons. 
One,  Giuliano,  now  four  and  twenty,  was 
like  his  uncle,  destined  to  the  highest 
dignity  on  earth,  and  was  to  be  a  cardinal 
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in  four  years.  Raffaello's  other  sons  were: 
Giovanni,  who  became  Duke  of  Sinigagha, 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Cor- 
bino,  and  succeeded  his  cousin  Leonardo 
as  Prefect  of  Rome;  he  died  in  1485,  and 
is  buried  in  a  beautiful  chapel  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Popolo;  Cristoforo,  who  was 
created  cardinal  in  1477;  Domenico,  who 
became  cardinal  in  1478;   and  Bartolomeo. 

Francesco's  other  brother,  Bartolomeo, 
had  a  son  Leonardo,  named  after  his 
grandfather  the  fisherman,  who  married 
a  daughter  of  Ferrante,  King  of  Naples, 
became  lord  of  Sora,  etc.,  and  City  Prefect 
of  Rome. 

Of  Francesco's  four  sisters,  Bianca,  who 
had  married  Paolo  Riario,  was  mother 
of  Pietro  Riario,  created  cardinal  in  1471; 
and  of  Girolamo,  Count  of  Bosco,  who 
became  feudal  lord  of  Imola  and  married 
Caterina  Sforza,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Milan.  Violanti  was  mother  of  Raffaello 
Sansoni-Riario,  who  became  cardinal  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  Another  sister  of 
Francesco's,  Luchina,  his  mother's  name- 
sake, had  five  sons  and  a  daughter.  One 
son  became  a  cardinal,  and  one  entered  by 
marriage  into  the  royal  family  of  Naples. 

From  Savona,  at  the  end  of  summer, 
the  General  went  to  Pavia,  intending  to 
move  on  to  Venice  and  lecture  there. 
But  on  September  18  Paul  II.  created 
him  cardinal.  On  November  15  he  arrived 
in  Rome.  On  the  9th  of  August,  1471, 
he  succeeded  Paul  II.  and  became  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  In  a  paper  like  this  we  can 
not  deal  with  the  events  of  his  pontificate, 
lasting  thirteen  years.  He  is  famous  as 
a  restorer  of  Rome,  rebuilding  many  of 
its  churches,  and  giving  it  the  Ponte  Sisto. 
To  the  Vatican  he  gave  the  Chapel  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  known  all  over 
the  world  as  the  Sistine.  Here  at  Savona 
he  built  another  Capella  Sistina,  to  receive 
the  tomb  of  his  beloved  parents.  Sixtus 
IV.  was  also  a  liberal  patron  of  art  and 
letters;  and  he  refounded  the  Vatican 
Library,  which  had  been  Nicholas  V.'s 
labor  of  love. 

During   all    his    reign,  and   that   of   his 


successors,  Innocent  VIII.  and  Alexander 
VI.,  his  nephew.  Cardinal  Giuliano  della 
Rovere,  was  a  strong  and  forceful  member 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Church;  though  the 
Borgia  were  detested  by  Delia  Rovere, 
and  for  a  part  of  Alexander's  reign  the 
Cardinal  of  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli  was  in 
exile.  Alexander's  death  recalled  him  to 
Rome,  and  his  elevation  to  the  Throne  of 
the  Fisherman  was  delayed  only  by  the 
four  weeks'  pontificate  of  Pius  III.*  On 
October  31,  1503,  Giuliano  della  Rovere 
became  Pope  Julius  II. 

At  the  time  of  his  election.  Pope  Julius 
was  just  under  sixty  years  of  age,  having 
been  born  at  Albissola,  near  Savona,  on 
December  5,  1443.  Like  his  uncre,  he  was 
schooled  in  poverty;  and,  like  him,  he- 
entered  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  in  early 
youth.  •  He  became  cardinal  at  the  age 
of  eight  and  twenty,  and  had  been  a  Prince 
of  the  Church  two  and  thirty  years  when 
he  exchanged  the  red  hat  for  the  triple 
crown.  His  character  was  firm,  grave, 
and  resolute.  The  great  necessity  which 
he  perceived,  on  succeeding  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  was  to  insure  the 
independence  of  her  head  by  consolidating 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope. 
It  had  almost  disappeared,  and  nothing 
short  of  its  complete  restoration  would 
reduce  to  order  the  turbulence,  insolence, 
and  intrigue  of  the  many  rival  States  of 
Italy.  How  strenuously  he  labored  and 
fought  for  this,  with  what  courage  and 
genius,  with  what  self-denial  and  self- 
devotion,  and  with  what  success,  history 
knows.  And  with  all  this  Julius  was 
among  the  greatest  of  those  Pontiffs  who 
have  been  patrons  and  encouragers  of 
art.  No  one  can  think  of  Raphael  and 
Michelangelo  without  recalling  the  name 
of  Julius  II. 

He  was  no  nepotist,  but  he,  too,  had  a 
reverence  and  affection  for  his  native 
city,  and  adorned  its  cathedral  with 
countless  gifts  and  monuments.  Among 
the   many    benefices   he   held   as   cardinal 

*  Francesco  Piccolomini,  September  22  to 
October  18,  1503. 
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was  that  of  the  bishopric  of  Savona.  He 
spent  27,000  scudi  on  the  cathedral,  built 
a  new  palace  for  the  bishop,  and  sent 
generous  help  to  the  hospital  and  to  the 
work  of  restoring  and  keeping  up  of  the 
harbor.  He  completed  the  Sistine  Chapel 
here,  and  was  a  munificent  benefactor  to 
the  Holy  House  of  Loreto.  He  did  much 
for  the  great  churches  of  Rome.  In 
the  Vatican,  he  set  Raphael  and  his 
companions  to  work;  and  the  Sistine 
Chapel  he  finished  and  adorned  with  its 
glorious  frescoes. 

Besides  all  this,  there  was  his  work  on 
the  fabric  of  the  new  St.  Peter's;  his 
laying  out  of  new  streets  and  embellish- 
ment of  old  ones;  his  military  works  and 
improvements  in  other  cities  of  the  Pon- 
tifical dominions.  And  yet  he  was  always 
in  straits  for  money.  What  he  did  was 
done  not  by  the  easy  magic  of  wealth, 
but  by  the  force  of  indomitable  energy, 
perseverance,  and  courage.  He  was  an  old 
man  when  his  reign  began,  and  it  lasted 
less  than  ten  years.  But  he  acted  as 
though  it  were  to  last  forever;  and  he 
never  held  back  from  beginning  any  work 
by  the  doubt  as  to  who  should  finish  it. 

In  his  religious  exercises,  the  great 
warrior  Pope  was  regular  and  punctual; 
in  his  zeal  for  foreign  missions  he  was 
ardent  and  high-minded;  he  was  a  warm 
friend  of  the  work  of  the  religious  Orders; 
he  was  a  strong  enforcer  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline;  and  for  the  glory  of  God's 
house,  beside  all  his  benfactions  to 
churches,  he  showed  his  care  by  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Cappella  Giulia,  that  the 
dignity  and  beauty  of  the  divine  offices 
might  shine  forth. 

His  body  rests,  not  under  Michelangelo's 
unfinished  monument  (though  the  seated 
"Moses"  on  it  seems  his  embodiment), 
but  beneath  a  slab  in  the  floor  of 
the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in 
St.  Peter's,  beside  the  glorious  tomb  of 
Sixtus  IV.  St.  Peter's  itself  is  the  monu- 
ment of  Julius.  And  if  he  needed  any 
other  beyond  his  works,  there  is  Raphael's 
portrait. 


The.  present  writer  has  stood  by  that 
plain  stone  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the 
great  Pope's  great  successor  from  the 
Vatican.  Behind  was  a  crowd  of  scores 
of  thousands  of  faithful  from  the  four 
winds  of  God,  waiting  in  tense  silence  for 
their  first  sight  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ.  High  overhead,  the  last  gold  of 
the  spendthrift  day  was  pouring  itself  in, 
a  thoughtful  twilight  lying  beneath.  Then 
down  the  stairs  leading  from  the  palace 
■  appeared  the  plumed  helmets  of  the 
Guards,  the  purple  of  the  courtiers,  then 
the  sedia  gestatoria  with  its  precious 
charge.  Almost  noiselessly  the  wonderful 
group  poured  into  the  chapel.  From  the 
quaint  Old-World  sedan  chair,  the  loneliest 
being  on  earth,  whose  feet  alone  are  on 
it,  comes  forth  and  kneels  before  the 
Throne  that  is  the  only  one  greater  than 
his  own.  The  white  wool  of  lambs  in 
which  he  is  clad  is  a  disguise  from  the 
unheeding  world  that  can  not  savor  or 
comprehend  what  it  hides,  just  as  is  that 
other  white  disguise  of  the  King  Himself. 
The  Master  and  the  servant  are  close 
together,  —  the  servant  of  His  servants 
and  the  supreme  Imperial  Monarch.  A 
brief  colloquy,  a  sigh  of  reluctant  parting, 
and  the  Vicegerent  turns  to  receive  the 
homage  of  his  Sovereign's  lieges. 

Out  of  the  chapel  gates  the  group, 
unequalled  on  earth,  and  more  significant 
than  any  other  to  be  seen  on  it,  goes 
forth  into  the  august  Basilica.  Presently, 
on  the  sedia  gestatoria,  the  white  robes 
of  universal  dominion  are  lifted  up,  and 
there  is  a  gasp  of  almost  intolerable  emo- 
tion. Then  the  dusky  crowd  is  whitened 
as  by  a  snowstorm;  there  is  a  flutter  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  waving 
handkerchiefs;  a  stifled  sigh,  "The  Pope!" 
and  a  rain  of  happy  tears.  Thousands  and 
scores  of  thousands,  of  diverse  tongues, 
of  rival  nations,  of  opposing  politics,  are 
all  united,  carried  forward  toward  the 
shore  of  that  tideless  sea,  unvexed  by  any 
wind  or  storm,  that  smiles  beneath  the 
great  White  Throne. 

And  from  its  golden  strand  go  up  many 
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voices,  of  those  who  have  held  the  rudder 
of  the  Fisherman's  stormy  bark,  in  prayer 
for  him  who  grasps  it  now.  Among  them 
is  the  great  voice  of  Sixtus  and  of  JuHus, 
who  are  gone  from  this  place  of  shallow 
peace,  whose  peace  they  cared  not  for, 
preferring  that  of  Him  who  said,  "  Peace 
I  leave  with  you,  My  peace  I  give  to 
you:  not  as  the  world  giveth  do  I  give 
to  you."  The  peace  for  which  the  warrior 
Pope  strove  is  past  the  understanding  of 
his  puny  critics. 


The  Red  Circle. 


BY    GERARD    A,    REYNOLDS. 


XI. — What  De  Visser  Explained  to 
Captain  Marker. 
E'RE   a  sight   for  sair   een!"  cried 
MacMurdo,  relapsing  into  his  native 
broad    Scots   in    the   strong   feeling 
of  the  moment,  as  he  saw  Marker 
again  on  the  deck  of  the  Tai-shan. 
"  It's  a  wee  bit  dreary  out  here  all 
by  oneself,   I  tell  ye.     But  the  wark  goes 
on  brawly." 

Marker  told  him  the  news  from  the 
town,  ordered  a  boat  to  be  got  ready  to 
take  him  back,  and  then  to  be  at  Mr. 
Henderson's  disposal,  and  took  a  hurried 
look  round  the  steamer. 

MacMurdo  had  succeeded  in  inspiring 
something  of  his  own  energy  into  deck 
crew,  engine-room  hands,  and  the  coolies 
of  the  lighters.  Bulwarks  of  tough  plank- 
ing had  been  fitted  along  the  side  rails 
forward;  the  wheel  and  the  commander's 
station  were  protected  by  a  breastwork 
of  logs;  and  a  V-shaped  fender  of  solid 
timber  was  ready  to  be  dropped  over  the 
bows  to  strengthen  the  Tai-shan  forward, 
"  in  case  we  have  to  ram  and  run  down 
a  junk  or  two,"  as  MacMurdo  explained. 
A  little  brass  gun,  originally  intended  for 
signalling  purposes,  had  been  mounted 
on  a  plank  platform  on  the  foredeck. 

"  It's  not  up  to  much  for  long  range 
firing,"  said  MacMurdo;     "but,  if  we  fight. 


I  reckon  it  will  be  like  Nelson — at  very 
close  quarters.  I  have  looked  up  some  old 
scrap  metal:  bits  of  bolts  and  nuts  and 
washers,  and  a  lot  of  nails  and  spikes, 
and  some  lead  that  one  of  the  boys  has 
cut  up  into  slugs;  and  I  have  made  them 
up  into  charges  in  paper  bags.  And  I've 
amused  myself  filling  some  cartridges  with 
good  black  powder.  I  got  the  steward 
to  sew  the  cartridge  bags,  and  cut  up  an 
old  shirt  or  two  for  the  stuff.  He's  handy 
with  his  needle.  If  any  of  those  Johnnies 
try  to  board  the  ship,  we  can  give  them 
a  whiff  of  old  iron  and  scrap  right  in  their 
faces  at  twenty  yards.  That  will  cool 
their  courage.  It  was  a  bit  of  a  nuisance 
handling  the  powder.  I  like  to  smoke 
over  my  work,  but  I  thought  it  was  safer 
not  to  have  a  cigar  going  during  that  job." 

"  I  had  no  idea  you  were  such  a  fire- 
eater,  Mac,"  said  Marker,  laughing.  "  You 
positively   revel   in   the   idea   of   a  fight." 

"  Every  Scotsman  is  a  fighting  man  by 
nature,"  said  the  engineer.  "While  we 
were  a  proudly  independent  people,  High- 
landers and  Lowlanders  and  Borderers 
were  always  fighting  among  themselves 
like  wild-cats,  when  they  were  not  too 
busy  fighting  your  people.  Have  you  never 
read  Walter  Scott?  Then,  since  we  became 
partners  with  you  Southrons,  our  Scots 
regiments  have  won  all  your  battles  for 
you.  Even  the  Irish — and  they're  wild 
fellows  enough — could  only  get  a  look  in 
now  and  then.  Fighting  is  in  the  Scots' 
blood,  only  we  are  a  bit  canny  and  don't 
fight  till  there's  need  for  it.  But  when 
the  need  comes,  it's  worth  living  for  a 
man  to  have  the  chance." 

"  How's  the  coaling  going  on, — or  the 
wooding,  to  be  more  accurate?" 

"  We  have  a  lot  of  the  stuff  and  most 
of  the  extra  stores  on  board,  and  that  big 
barge-load  of  sticks  lying  by  there  to  take 
in  tow  if  we  want  it.  The  fires  are  going 
nicely.  I'm  not  wasting  fuel:  just  keeping 
the  boilers  so  as  we  can  run  up  pressure 
in  a  few  minutes.  Here's  the  boat  ready, 
and  two  of  our  best  boys  at  the  oars.  I 
shall  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  ladies,  and 
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keep  the  other  boat  ready  to  go  to  the 
bund  if  you  signal  for  it.  We  have  got 
everything  shipshape;  and  if  we  have  to 
run  for  it,  we  shall  get  away  nicely.  Don't 
you  worry  about  that." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  worry,  so  long  as  I 
have  you  to  help  me,  Mac.  I  shan't  forget 
all  this.  As  I  told  you,  this  run  means  a 
lot  for  me." 

He  dropped  into  the  boat  that  lay  along- 
side, waved  his  hand  to  the  engineer  as 
she  pushed  off,  and  then  took  the  tiller 
lines  and  steered  for  the  bund;  sitting 
back  in  the  shadow  of  the  little  awning 
over  the  stern  sheets,  with  a  look  of  thor- 
ough contentment  on  his  bronzed  face. 

Having  landed,  he  sent  Mr.  Henderson 
away  up  river;  telling  him,  as  a  last  word 
of  advice,  that  he  had  better  bring  his 
people  down  to  the  Tai-shan  on  board 
the  large,  roomy  sailing  craft  that  belonged 
to  the  Christian  fishermen  at  the  creek. 
Mrs.  Henderson  and  her  children  would 
be  more  comfortable  under  the  thatched 
awning  of  the  native  boat  than  in  his  own 
little  craft.  The  Chinese  boat  could  be 
poled  out  of  the  creek,  and  then  sail  down 
with  the  current  helping  the  light  breeze 
that  blew  from  the  up-river  gorges.  He 
stood  watching  the  boat  as  the  two  sailors 
bent  to  the  oars,  and  the  clergyman,  an 
old  oarsman  of  college  days,  steered  her 
cleverly  through  the  tangle  of  native 
craft  that  lay  near  the  bund.  Then  he 
turned  into  the  hotel. 

Up  the  matted  staircase  he  went  to 
Lebrun's  room,  v^here  he  found  the  patient 
looking  himself  again;  and  De  Visser  and 
Edith  Kirby,  the  latter  wearing  her  nurse's 
apron  and  cap,  chatting  with  him  and 
cheering  him  up.  He  thought  Edith  looked 
prettier  than  ever  in  her  professional 
guise,  and  but  for  the  others  would  have 
been  tempted  to  tell  her  so.  Instead,  he 
spoke  of  what  had  been  done  and 
arranged;  and  ended  with  the  suggestion 
that,  as  they  might  soon  be'^busy,  and  the 
day  was  getting  on,  the  best  thing  to  do 
now  would  be  to  have  some  lunch.  Would 
De  Visser  and  Miss  Kirby  come  down  and 


take  it  with  him?  They  would  send  up  a 
tray  to  Lebrun.  But  Edith  refused  to 
leave  her  patient.  Let  them  send  up  a 
light  luncheon  for  two.  De  Visser  would 
be  the  Captain's  guest,  and  to  this  arrange- 
ment of  the  party  Marker  had  to  agree. 
"  Perhaps  it  is  better  we  are  to  be 
alone  together,"  he  said  to  the  Belgian,  as 
they  went  downstairs  together.  "  I  almost 
forgot  I  had  some  serious  matters  to  talk 
over  with  you." 

"No  bad  news,  I  hope?" 

"No:  everything  is  going  on  all  right. 
I  want  to  talk  about  the  French  Padre. 
It  sticks  in  my  throat  to  leave  him.  I 
have  a  plan  that  we  can  discuss  over  our 
lunch.    Let  me  give  Jack  his  orders  first." 

They  were  soon  seated  at  a  table  at  one 
end  of  the  veranda.  A  lattice  screen  of 
carved  work  hid  them  from  the  view  of 
the  passers-by  on  the  bund,  and  yet  gave 
them  gHmpses  of  the  river.  A  punka  over- 
head made  a  cool  current  of  air.  It  was 
a  comfortable  corner,  —  a  pleasant  refuge 
from  the  glare  and  heat  of  the  wide  quay 
outside. 

Marker  put  it  to  De  Visser  that  they 
ought  to  arrange  for  Pere  Gratien  to  hand 
everything  over  to  his  Chinese  catechist — 
"that  solemn  chap,  Paul,"  was  the  Cap- 
tain's description  of  him — just  as  Mr. 
Henderson  was  leaving  everything  in 
charge  of  "the  Bible-reading  chap.  Sung." 
Then  the  priest  could  come  with  them  on 
the  Tai-shan. 

"  He  won't  leave  things  to  Paul.  He  can't 
do  it,"  was  De  Visser's  disappointing  reply. 

But  Marker  would  not  let  the  idea  be 
thus  summarily  dismissed,  and  he  pressed 
his  point: 

"Just  consider  it  a  minute  or  two,  any- 
how. We  have  to  think  it  out  for  the 
Padre.  Of  course  he  wants  to  stick  to 
his  post,  so  did  Henderson.  I  like,  them 
both  the  better  for  it.  But  my  experience 
is  that  parsons  of  all  kinds  are  not  prac- 
tical men,  like  us  laymen  who  have  to 
run  u]5  against  the  hard  facts  of  life  every 
day.  1  know  Sung  will  manage  better 
than  Henderson  would,  or  any  European. 
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He's  a  Chinaman.  Blood  is  thicker  than 
water,  as  we  say,  even  among  those  yellow- 
faced  rascals.  With  the  Hendersons  away, 
the  crowd  won't  be  so  wild  against  their 
Chinese  servants,  Sung  included;  and 
he'll  patch  up  some  arrangement.  You'll 
see  he  will — " 

"But  we  are  talking  of  Pere  Gratien," 
interrupted  De  Visser. 

"  Yes,  of  course.  I  am  only  talking  of 
Sung  and  Henderson  just  to  help  you 
to  grip  my  idea  about  Paul  and  the 
Frenchman.  If  the  Padre  consents  to 
come  with  us,  Paul  will  manage  up  at 
the  French  place  just  as  Sung  will  at  the 
English  hospital.  So  far  as  I  can  judge 
Chinamen,  and  from  the  little  I  have  seen 
of  this  chap  Paul,  I  should  say  he  is  a 
cool,  long-headed  fellow.  I  dare  say  while 
the  Padre  is  here  he  will  want  to  show 
he  has  no  pidgin  [business  relations]  with 
the  Chinese  crowd.  But  leave  him  to 
himself  and  give  him  a  free  hand  and  he 
will  play  his  own  game  with  them;  and 
if  any  one  can  keep  them  from  making 
hay  of  the  Padre's  place,  old  Paul  will." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  De  Visser,  with  a 
hesitating  tone,  "  that  I  can  not  quite 
explain  the  situation  to  you.  I  do  not 
think  Pere  Gratien  is  staying  on  any 
point  of  honor,  or,  still  less,  only  to  protect 
the  mission  property.  Let  me  try  to  show 
you  his  point  of  view.  You  know  he  has 
been  here  for  years;  he  has  made  himself 
like  one  of  the  Chinese,  adopted  every- 
thing except  their  heathen  customs,  and 
made  a  number  of  converts  for  whom  he 
is  much  more  than  a  preacher  or  adviser." 

"  I  have  always  my  doubts  about  those 
converts,"  observed  Marker.  "Don't  mind 
my  saying  so,  De  Visser.  I've  been  longer 
in  China  than  you  have,  and  I  have 
always  found  that  those  people  will  say 
anything  to  get  a  little  advantage  out  of 
a  European.  Henderson  is  a  right  good 
chap,  but  he  does  not  realize  that  he  has 
got  his  small  crowd  of  converts  because 
he  runs  the  dispensary.  What  does  Pere 
Gratien  do  for  his  lot?  There  must  be 
some  reason." 


"  Believe  me  or  not  as  you  like,  I  don't 
think  I  am  mistaken  when  I  tell  you  he 
is  too  poor  himself  to  do  anything  material 
for  them.  I  dare  say  that  out  of  his 
poverty  he  sometimes  relieves  one  poorer 
than  himself.  Even  the  beggars  in  Belgium 
help  one  another,  for  that  matter.  As  for 
his  converts,  instead  of  his  giving  to  them, 
they  keep  up  the  church  and  pay  some 
of  the  other  mission  expenses.  He  gets 
very  little  from  Europe.  I  knew  it  was 
so  hard  for  him  even  to  provide  for 
Lebrun  that  I  insisted  on  paying  some  of 
the  expense.  No;  his  people  are  sincere, 
and  prove  it.  And,  mind  you,  I  don't 
say  some  of  Henderson's  people  are  not 
sincere,  even  though  he  has  the  dispensary. 
They  are  wise  enough  to  know  he  is  not 
here  to  make  money  by  it;  and  they 
know,  too,  that  if  he  set  up  as  a  doctor 
and  took  fees  he  could  make  a  fortune." 

"  Well,  granted,  for  the  sake  of  getting 
on  with  our  talk,  that   the    Padre's   con- 

« 

verts  are  not  what  the  Shanghai  people 
call  'rice  Christians':  let's  take  it  they 
are  all  in  earnest.  Is  not  that  one  reason 
more  for  leaving  them  to  fun  the  mission 
on  their  own  hook,  with  Paul,' for  a  week 
or  two?" 

"That's  where  I  can  not  explain.  They 
must  have,  not  a  catechist  or  a  preacher, 
but  their  priest  with  them.  It  will  be 
a  hard  time  for  them.  It  is  very  likely 
that  if  the  Red  Circle  chiefs  get  the 
upper-hand  they  will  delight  in  trying  to 
terrorize  them  into  apostasy.  It  has 
happened  elsewhere.  Now,  P^re  Gratien 
is  their  priest.  He  must  be  with  them, 
not  only  to  share  their  danger  and  pxhort 
them  to  constancy,  but  also  to  do  his 
office  as  a  priest:  give  them  the  last, 
absolution,  say  Mass  for  them  if  they  can 
keep  together, — in  fact,  be  their  father, 
their  priest  to  the  last.  You  are  not  a 
Catholic:  you  will  not  see  the  force  of 
this.  But  I  understand,  and  I  should  be 
astonished  if  he  acted  otherwise,  just  as 
you  would  be  astonished  at  a  captain 
abandoning  his  crew  and  escaping  by 
himself^in^a^shipwreck," 
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"I'll  take  your  word  for  it,"  said 
Marker.  "  I  suppose  it's  no  use  trying  to 
alter  your  views  and  his;  but  it  is  hard 
lines  to  leave  a  first-rate  fellow  like  the 
Padre  to  be  murdered  in  the  middle  of 
all  this  Chinese  scum.  I  wish  Paul  could 
take  it  on  for  him,  like  Sung  is  doing  at 
the  other  chapel.  But  perhaps  Paul  is 
not  so  reliable." 

"I  am  sure,"  replied  De  Visser,  "that 
P^re  Gratien  would  never  have  chosen 
and  kept  Paul  as  his  right-hand  man 
unless  he  was  thoroughly  good  and 
reliable.  But  Paul  is  only  a  layman.  With 
Mr.  Henderson  it  is  different.  Mr.  Sung 
can  do  all  that  he  does  as  a  pastor, — read 
the  prayers,  exhort  the  converts,  console 
them  if  they  are  dying.  He  even  has  some 
medical  knowledge.  He  really  replaces 
his  chief.     Paul  could  not  do  this." 

"Talk  of  the  devil  and  he  appears!" 
exclaimed  Marker.  "  Here  is  the  man 
himself.". 

As  he  spoke,  the  catechist  entered  the 
veranda.  He  moved  with  a  slow,  some- 
what stately  step,  stopped  at  a  respectful 
distance,  and  niade  a  deep  bow  to  De 
Visser.  Then  he  stood  statue-like,  with 
his  face,  that  showed  the  wrinkles  of  age, 
in  expressionless  repose,  like  a  mask. 
The  Englishman  was  rather  irritated  by 
what  he  took  for  affected  solemnity.  De 
Visser,  though  newer  to  China,  had 
already  learned  that  this  reserve  was  a 
sign  of  respect.  Paul  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  deliver  a  message,  and  must  show 
no  token  of  interest  in  the  doings  of  those 
he  met  while  discharging  his  duty. 

The  Belgian  rose  and  spoke  to  him  in 
French.  Marker,  lighting  a  cigar,  watched 
and  listened  without  understanding.  He 
saw  the  Chinaman's  face  become  more 
animated  as  he  spoke.  Paul  made  quick 
explanatory  gestures  with  his  hands;  and, 
after  giving  some  papers  to  the  Belgian, 
he  went  away. 

De  Visser  turned  back  to  the  table. 

"  Letters  from  Pere  Gratien  to  his  chief, 
the  Vicar  Apostolic,  that  is  the  missionary 
bishop,"  he  said,  showing  the  sealed  packet 


of  papers;    "and  some  mission  documents 
he  asks  me  to  take  care  of." 

"Any  other  message?    Any  news?" 

"Yes:  a  verbal  message  that  I  am  not 
on  any  account  to  try  to  rejoin  him  at 
the  mission.  There  are  unpleasant  crowds 
gathering  in  the  streets  round  about  it. 
Paul  was  threatened  as  he  went  past  them. 
He  is  going  now  to  the  yamen  with  a 
message  asking  for  a  guard,  but  says  it 
will  probably  lead  to  no  result." 
.  Marker  rose. 

"I  have  a  good  mind,"  he  said,  "to 
slip  round  to  the  yamen  myself  and  talk 
some  plain  common-sense  to  that  infernal 
old  heathen.  The  mischief  is  he  does  not 
understand  even  pidgin  English,  and  I 
would  have  to  take  an  interpreter  along; 
and  the  miserable  Chinese  Johnny  would 
be  afraid,  and  would  tone  down  my 
remarks  into  milk-and-water  nonsense. 
What  do  you  think?" 

'I  think,"  answered  the  other,  "that 
Mr.  Henderson  and  P^re  Gratien  in  their 
interviews  this  morning  have  done  all  that 
is  possible  to  rouse  the  magistrate  to  a 
sense  of  his  duty;  and  that  it  would  be 
useless  for  us  to  try  to  influence  him 
further,  if  they  have  failed.  They  were 
able  to  speak  his  own  language  to  him. 
I  have  no  doubt  you  would  put  very 
forcible  arguments;  but,  as  you  say,  it 
is  likely  the  interpreter  would  take  care 
they  never  reached  him." 

"  Suppose  I  take  Shanghai  Jack  to 
interpret?" 

"  Would  not  the  tao-tai  feel  offended 
at  the  innkeeper  (excellent  man  no  doubt, 
but  still  —  what  shall  we  say  ? — a  repre- 
sentative of  not  the  best  class)  coming 
as  it  would  seem  as  joint  ambassador  with 
yourself  for  the  Europeans?  What  good 
would  it  do?  And,  then,  it  would  very 
likely  compromise  Jack  himself,  who 
already  is  running  certain  risks  by  our 
making  his  house  our  headquarters." 

"  1  dare  say  you  are  right.  By  the  way, 
has  this  rascal  at  the  yamen  any  one  with 
him  who  can  understand  plain  English?" 

"I   think,"   said   De   Visser,    "Mr.    Hen- 
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derson  told  me  that  the  tao-tai  has  a 
secretar}'  who  understands  a  Httle  EngHsh, 
or  professes  to  understand  it,  but  his 
knowledge  is  limited.  He  can  not  interpret 
a  conversation,  but  he  can  study  out  an 
English  document  if  he  takes  time." 

"That's  some  satisfaction,"  replied 
Marker.  "  Before  we  go  I  shall  write  the 
old  scoundrel  a  letter,  and  tell  him  what 
will  happen  if  he  allows  the  French  Padre 
to  be  murdered.  By  Jove,  the  rascal's 
pigtail  will  stand  up  on  end  when  his 
secretary  puzzles  it  out  and  reads  it  for 
him!  I'll  make  it  quite  plain,  so  that 
the  secretary  Johnny  won't  mistake  my 
meaning." 

Shanghai  Jack  came  out  of  the  hotel. 
He  looked  nervous,  and  his  nervousness 
made  him  more  than  ordinarily  deferential. 
He  had  bad  news,  he  said,  from  one  of 
his  emissaries.  There  was  a  crowd  gath- 
ering with  a  red  banner  in  the  working- 
men's  quarter.  The  traders  were  shutting 
up  their  shops  along  the  main  street. 
Would  the  honorable  gentlemen  consider 
if  it  was  not  time  to  send  the  wounded 
engineer  and  the  lady  on  board  the 
steamer? 

"  You  think  the  row  is  coming  at  last 
in  earnest,  sure?"  asked  Marker. 

"Who  can  say?"  replied  the  China- 
man, spreading  out  his  hands.  "  May 
come  now,  or  may  not  come  till  night. 
But  not  safe  now.  Bad  work  may  begin 
any  time  now." 

"Then  I'll  signal  for  Mac  to  send  the 
boat,"  said  Marker.  "And  you,  De  Visser, 
go  upstairs  and  tell  Miss  Kirby  to  be  ready 
to  move  her  patient.  We  shall  have  a 
busy  time.  But  I  must  find  a  minute  or 
two  to  dash  off  that  letter.  I'll  make  the 
old  heathen  sit  up." 

Consoling  himself  for  many  disappoint- 
ments by  this  thought,  he  went  forward 
to  the  edge  of  the  bund  to  signal  to  the 
Tai-shan;  while  De  Visser  went  into  the 
hotel  to  warn  Miss  Kirby,  and  arrange 
with  Shanghai  Jack  for  the  removal  of 
Lebrun. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


Coronation. 


BY    KATHARINE    TYNAN. 


/SHE  king,  the  king  goes  riding  by, 
And  all  the  world  is  mad  or  nigh 
Fling  roses  for  his  horse's  tread. 
If  he  should  ask  for  hearts  instead, 
Be  sure  they  would  be  heaped  high. 

."Vh,  when  the  King  of  kings  doth  come 
Quietly,  without  blare  of  drum, 
What  honor's  given   Him,   what  acclaim? 
What  twenty  million  banners  fiame? 
What  house-fronts  burst  to  a  great  bloom? 

And  when  the  Son  of  Heaven  dolh  press 
About  His  heavenly  business, 
So  quietly  He  comes  and  goes 
None  roars  a  welcome,  flings  a  rose. 
Nor  troops  are  His  nor  jjalaces. 

Within  the  stately  abbey  fane  ^ 

They  crown  the  beloved  king  of  men, 
With  pomp  and'  circumstance  of  pride; 
Clothed  in  fine  garments  purple-dyed, 
The  blessings  on  his  head  like  rain. 

The  quiet  stars  look  in  amaze, 
For  sure  this  England  's  all  ablaze; 
Her  shouting,  like  a  brown  bee's  hum. 
Reaches  them  in  their  halidom 
Who  sang  together  nobler  praise. 

The  new-crowned  king  comes  splendid  back 
Through  his  thronged  subjects,  wild  for  his  sa';e; 
And  which  of  them  takes  thought  to  One 
Who  in  a  hid  church  all  alone 
Still  keeps  His  desolate  state,  alack! 

That  king  rides  splendid,  is  adored; 
While  this  of  all  kings  overlord, 
Lonely  as  in  Oethsemani, 
Hath  no  man's  heart  whereon  to  lie, — 
The  Truth,  the  Way,  the  Life,  the  Wo-d. 


Whoever  could  make  two  ears  of 
com  or  two  blades  of  grass  to  grov/ 
upon  a  spot  of  ground  where  only  one 
grew  before,  would  deserve  better  of 
mankind  and  do  more  essential  good  to 
his  country  than  the  whole  race  of  poli- 
ticians put  together. — Swift. 
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What  Keeps  them  Out;    or,  Hindrances 
to  Conversion. 


BV    ALFONSUS. 


VII. 


T  HEAR  some  one  objecting:  "A  man 
-*"  can  not  really  be  convinced  that  his 
salvation  depends  upon  his  becoming  a 
Catholic,  else  he  would  never  allow  such 
fears  as  have  been  described  to  keep  him 
back."  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that. 
He  may  easily  enough  be  in  bad  faith. 
People  may  know  the  right  path  and  yet 
refuse  to  walk  in  it.  A  man  who  commits 
mortal  sin,  for  example,  knows  perfectly 
well  that  he  will  lose  his  soul  eternally 
if  he  die  after  committing  it;  yet  he 
commits  it,  all  the  same,  deliberately 
and  in  cold  blood,  as  everybody  knows. 
In  the  ^ame  way,  a  man,  persuaded  he 
should  accept  the  Catholic  Faith,  may 
soothe  his  conscience  by  saying,  "  I  shall 
call  for  a  priest  when  I  am  dying.  I  can 
not  change  at  present."  The  possibility 
that  he  may  not  be  able  to  get  a  priest 
even  then  seems  too  remote  to  move  him. 
Nevertheless,  generally  speaking,  I 
think  we  may  conclude  that  people  who 
are  frightened  away  from  the  Church  by 
fear  of  friends  and  relatives  are  not  really 
certain  of  their  obligation;  and,  unless 
they  are  certain,  they  are  not  bound  to 
act.  Hence  when  they  foresee  the  storm 
their  action  would  be  likely  to  produce, 
they  consider  they  are  justified  in  staying 
where  they  are — at  least  for  the  time. 

Now,  the  pitiable  thing  about  all  these 
threats  of  enmity  and  estrangement  and 
persecution  and  breaking  up  of  homes  is 
that  they  are  the  merest  bogies  and  scare- 
crows to  frighten  the  susceptible;  they 
are  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing; 
and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the 
parents  and  friends  are  quite  well  aware 
of  it. 

I  remember  once  being  called  upon  to 
instruct  a  young  woman  who  was  about 
to   marry   a   Catholic.     She   came   to   me, 


though  in  a  different  parish,  to  avoid 
observation.  Her  father  had  turned  her 
out,  threatened  her  with  all  manner  of 
violence,  and  even  with  death ;  he  came  to 
watch  the  congregation  leaving  Mass  on 
Sunday;  even  entered  the  church,  to  see 
if  his  daughter  was  there;  and  vowed 
vengeance  in  a  general  way  both  on  her 
and  "  Paddy."  The  girl  was  affected  (as 
who  would  not  have  been?),  but  not, 
thank  God,  deterred.  Needless  to  add, 
the  father's  vow  was  not  kept,  and  she 
became  an  excellent  Catholic. 

Now,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  this  kind 
of  thing  among  the  working  classes,  espe- 
cially if  either  of  the  parents  is  Orange. 
Unfortunately,  the  young  folks  take  the 
threats  seriously.  And  so  to  take  them 
is  the  greatest  mistake  possible;  for, 
whether  or  not  they  are  seriously  intended, 
one  thing  is  certain;  they  are  uttered  by 
people  who  have  the  most  weird  ideas  of 
the  kind  of  change  that  will  suddenly 
come  upon  any  member  of  the  family 
that  turns  Catholic. 

What  power  will  not  the  priest  have 
over  her?  How  will  she  ever  retain  a  shred 
of  her  natural  affection?  She  will  have 
to  go  to  confession:  we  know  what  that 
means;  we  know  what  happens  in  families 
once  the  malign  influence  of  the  priest 
is  allowed  to  enter.  She  will  surely 
become  deceitful,  dishonest,  cruel,  and 
undutiful.  She  will  have  to  curse  her 
parents  and  her  husband  and  all  her  Prot- 
estant connections.  She  will  turn  against 
her  own  flesh  and  blood;  she  will,  in  short, 
be  a  changed  woman.  This  is  quite  the 
orthodox  view  of  the  character  and  trans- 
formation suddenly  effected  by  adopting 
the  Catholic  Faith.  Can  you  blame  people 
for  opposing  the  conversion  to  so  infernal 
a  creed  of  any  whom  they  love? 

But  what  is  the  sequel  ?  When '  these 
good  people  find  that  none  of  those 
dreadful  things  really  happen,  they  relax 
their  fury,  gradually  soften,  and  become 
as  friendly  as  ever.  It  was  the  anticipation 
of  what  they  imagined  would  happen — 
and  they  have   powerful   imaginations,  as 
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a  rule,  in  this  regard — which  made  them 
so  bitter.  And  so  I  always  tell  inquirers 
who  are  vexed  and  threatened  in  this 
way  that,  when  their  friends  and  parents 
discover  that  the  change  of  religion  has 
made  them  not  worse  but  better  than 
before,  not  less  dutiful  and  affectionate 
and  honest  and  conscientious,  but  more 
so,  they  will  abandon  their  hostility  and 
receive  them  again  to  their  heart  as  though 
nothing  had  happened. 

"  But  you  don't  know  my  people.  They 
are  far  worse  than  others.  They  are  the 
most  narrow-minded  and  bigoted  in  the 
country.  They  would  simply  never  ac- 
knowledge me  again."  So  said  a  Protes- 
tant lady  to  me  one  day,  as  we  spoke 
of  her  prospective  submission.  "  Besides, 
how  shall  I  make  new  friends  at  my  time 
of  life?  I  shall  have  to  enter  an  utterly 
unknown  land.  I  shall  be  cut  dead  by 
everyone  whom  I  really  care  about.  I 
shall  have  to  associate  with  total  strangers, 
whose  ways  are  not  my  ways,  and  whose 
training  and  habits  are  not  mine.  You 
can  not  tear  yourself  up,  and  transplant 
yourself,  and  suddenly  take  root  in 
another  soil.  And,  then,  is  it  not  the 
case  that,  while  old  Catholics  [so  they 
call  us]  make  much  of  you  for  a  short 
time  at  first,  after  a  little  they  drop  you, 
and  leave  you  more  desolate  and  miserable 
than  before?  Should  I  not  pause  before 
committing  myself  to  such  a  fate?"  Thus 
each  one  thinks  his  own  case  the  worst. 
It  will  be  no  worse,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
than  any  other;  but  to  convince  a  person 
of  that  is  no  easy  task. 

Now,  all  these  domestic  threats  and 
fears  render  it  more  difficult  for  doubters 
to  make  up  their  minds  and  to  summon 
courage  to  take  the  step.  They  rather 
serve  to  magnify  the  other  objections  to 
Catholicity  which  they  had  considered 
already,  and  to  justify  their  stopping  in 
Protestant'sm.  Undoubtedly  it  is  all  a 
gigantic  hindrance  to  their  conversion; 
and  a  great  effort  of  the  will  and  supreme 
moral  courage  are  often  required  to  make 
the  change.    They  need  to  be,   I  will  not 


say  pulled,  but  at  least  led  gently  and 
firmly  within  the  portal  of  the  Church. 
I  am  "sure  there  are  many  standing,  so  to 
speak,  at  the  very  door  of  the  Church, 
shivering  with  fear,  and  dying  to  enter; 
but  afraid,  nervous,  hesitating,  lacking 
the  strength  of  will,  the  resolution  of 
soul  to  brave  all  and  make  the  great 
venture  of  Faith.  If  they  would  but 
entrust  themselves  to  some  strong  arm 
to  lead  them  within!  But  even  that  they 
are  afraid  to  do. 

And,  after  all,  to  use  any  form  of  com- 
pulsion, unless  it  were  absolutely  certain 
the  person  would  never  become  Catholic 
any  other  way,  would  be  hazardous  to 
say  the  least.  I  have  known  instances  of 
converts  who  were  more  or  less  dragged 
into  the  Church,  because,  though  not 
unwilling  to  come,  they  were  not  willing 
to  take  the  necessary  steps,  and  had 
to  be  assisted  in  a  somewhat  masterful 
way.  One  such  convert  was  received  by 
Monsignor  Campbell,  of  the  Scots  College, 
Rome,  and  became  a  most  zealous  lecturer 
and  writer  for  the  Catholic  cause. 

But  the  difficulty  I  have  always  felt 
about  such  a  proceeding  is  that  you  never 
really  know  the  exact  condition  of  the 
inquirer's  mind,  what  stage  of  conviction 
he  has  arrived  at,  and  whether  he  is  ready 
for  the  change  or  not.  He  may  be  only, 
like  Ephraim,  "a  cake  not  turned,"  as 
the  Prophet  Hosea  saith.  You  can  not 
read  another  man's  heart  and  conscience; 
you  can  not  decide  for  him:  the  decision 
(and  such  a  decision)  must  be  his  own; 
for  "every  man  shall  bear  his  own 
burden."  And  this  precludes  one  from 
declaring  too  confidently  what  is  his 
immediate  duty  in  the  matter. 

One  of  my  greatest  friends  (to  take  an 
illustration  from  personal  experience),  a 
minister  of  the  Kirk  like  myself,  deter- 
mined to  become  a  Catholic  at  the  same 
time  as  I  did.  We  resigned  our  livings 
simultaneously,  prepared  for  departure, 
and  actually  arranged  to  be  instructed 
in  a  monastery.  But  at  the  last  moment, 
•yh&n  it  came  to  the  point,  Mr.  Fainthea 
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though  better  prepared  than  I  was,  and 
knowing  the  whole  controversy  better, 
through  longer  and  deeper  study,  "  shied  " 
at  the  big  hurdle  and  refused  to  take 
the   leap. 

Now,  as  a  worthy  canon  remarked  at 
the  time,  what  he  required  was  a  "  physical 
push  through  grace,"  so  to  speak;  and 
I  am  morally  certain  that  he  would  have 
been  as  happy  a  Catholic  as  I  am  to-day, 
and  a  priest  also;  whereas  he  is  still  a 
minister  (but  without  a  wife,  thank  God!), 
wasting  his  sweetness  on  the  desert  air 
in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  and  wasting  his 
time  as  well,  —  in  fact,  simply  drivelling 
away  the  best  years  of  his  life,  preaching 
nebulous,  barren,  and  pointless  discourses 
to  a  set  of  dull  and  critical  old  Calvinists, 
with  whom  he  is  hopelessly  out  of  sym- 
pathy on  almost  every  conceivable  article 
of  religion.  That  he  will  ultimately,  and 
perhaps  sooner  rather  than  later,  find 
his  way  into  the  Ark,  I  am  as  certain 
as  I  am  that  my  ancestors  were  sheep- 
stealers  and  cattle-raiders  on  the  Borders 
of  Scotland,  —  and  that  is  pretty  certain. 
But  could  I  venture  to  assert  that  he 
acted  wrongly  at  the  time  I  acted  rightly? 
Who  could  say  so?    God  knoweth. 

Pray,  study,  attend  Catholic  services, — 
this  you  may  always  safely  advise 
doubters  to  do;  but  to  "compel  them  to 
come  in  "  in  any  other  sense  than  that  of 
the  parable  might  prove,  except  in  a  very 
rare  case,  highly  unsatisfactory.  Better 
undoubtedly  it  is,  if  they  are  determined 
to  sift  the  whole  controversy  and  to  solve 
all  possible  objections,  that  they  should 
do  so  before  entering  the  Church,  even 
although  it  should  involve  delay;  for  to 
be  cannonaded  with  difficulties  to  right 
and  left,  by  the  devil  and  by  Prot- 
estants, after  conversion,  is  a  terrible 
trial,  — is,  indeed,  to  use  the  poet's 
words,  "  a  burden  too  heavy  for  a  man 
that  hopes  for  heaven." 

This  suggests  to  us  still  another  species 
of  fear  that  haunts  some  of  the  best- 
disposed  of  inquirers  like  a  nightmare, 
and    keeps    them    outside    the    Church, — 


namely,  the  fear  lest,  after  having  takeri 
the  step,  they  should  find  they  have 
done  wrong,  —  have  taken  a  false  step ; 
should  find  the  Church  to  be  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  expected;  should 
feel  unhappy,  and  be  obliged  to  turn  back. 

Now,  for  those  who  are  at  all  in  earnest 
about  their  souls,  this  is  a  most  distressing 
possibility  to  contemplate;  but  it  must 
be  faced,  and  it  makes  them  exceedingly 
timorous  about  coming  to  any  decision. 
That  it  will  be  a  decision  for  life,  an 
irrevocable  decision,  they  are  fully  aware. 
I  am  presuming  they  are  no  trlflers  with 
religion,  but  are  persuaded  that  it  is  so 
momentous  an  affair  that  it  will  affect 
their  whole  future,  will  make  their  life 
happy  or  miserable  forever.  To  take  a 
false  step,  then,  which  is  also  irretrievable, 
would  be  fatal.  Must  they  not,  therefore, 
be  tremendously  sure  of  everything  before 
such  a  fateful  act?  Have  converts  not 
come  back  from  Rome?  Everybody  knows 
they  have. 

And  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  this, — • 
who  could  measure  it?  You  are  set  down 
as  a  weak,  unstable,  light-headed  person, 
shifty  as  a  weathercock, — trying  now  this, 
now  the  other  religion,  and  never  satisfied. 
Perhaps  you  have  given  up  your  employ- 
ment, and  who  will  give  it  back  to  you 
again?  You  are  suspected  now,  and  have 
lost  confidence  on  either  side. 

But  why,  you  will  ask,  turn  back? 
Why  be  dissatisfied?  Well,  no  one,  they 
will  answer,  can  know  till  he  tries.  He 
may  find  the  doctrines  repellent,  the 
devotions  distasteful, — in  short,  the  whole 
atmosphere  altogether  impossible.  Rome 
looks  attractive  from  without,  there  is  a 
glamour  about  it;  on  this  much  all,  friend 
and  foe  alike,  are  agreed.  But  will  it  last? 
Will  it  continue  when  you  are  within? 
It  is  one  thing  to  admire  and  appreciate 
Catholicism  from  a  respectful  distance, 
for  then  you  may  take  as  much  or  as 
little  of  it  as  you  please;  you  may  select 
the  nice  points  and  leave  aside  the  bad; 
you  have  bound  yourself  to  nothing,  and 
vou  may  let  it  alone  as  soon  as  vou  lose 
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a  taste  for  it.  But  to  be  a  Catholic  is 
quite  another  thing.  To  be  within  the 
grip  of  the  system;  to  be  compelled  to 
take  it  all,  whether  you  like  it  or  not; 
to  be  bound  for  life  by  all  its  laws  and 
sacramental  obligations;  to  be,  in  a  word, 
a  docile  subject  instead  of  an  amiable 
critic, — this  is  an  entirely  different  state 
of  things. 

"Suppose,"  says  the  fearful  inquirer, — 
"  suppose  I  should  not  be  able  to  stand  it? 
Suppose  I  got  disgusted  with  it,  or  lost 
belief  in  it,  or  found  its  apparent  charm 
and  sweetness  all  a  mirage  and  a  deception? 
Suppose,  to  put  the  whole  thing  in  a  nut- 
shell, I  found  no  more  infallibility  than  I 
have  at  present?"  Thus  he  conjures  up 
the  future.  Now,  whatever  else  we  may 
say  about  his  reasoning,  it  proves  at  least 
this  much:  people  realize  that  a  change 
to  Catholicism  is  an  essentially  different 
thing  from  a  change  to  any  other  creed. 
A  man  turns  Episcopalian  or  Faith 
Scientist  or  Christadelphian  "without 
turning  a  hair,"  as  the  saying  goes.  He 
bundles  up  his  Bible  and  hymn-book  and 
spiritual  portmanteau  and  removes  from 
one  such  sect  to  another  much  as  he 
removes  from  one  house  to  another  at  the 
May  term,  and  nobody  says  to  him,  "  What 
dost  thou?" 

"What  church  does  she  attend?"  I 
asked  my  cousin  regarding  his  sister  in 
London. — "Oh,  the  nearest!"  he  rephed. 
I  thought  that  was  delightful.  '  The 
nearest!"  So  Scotch!  She  was  not  par- 
ticular. She  went  "to  the  nearest," — 
yes,  ij  it  was  Protestant.  Here  is  the  dif- 
ference. And  people,  I  say,  recognize  that 
when  deliberating  about  conversion  to 
the  Catholic  Church.  There  is  the  sepa- 
ration and  the  cleavage,  "living  and 
effectual,  more  piercing  than  any  two- 
edged  sword,  and  reaching  unto  the 
division  of  the  soul  and  the  spirit, — yea, 
even  of  the  joints  and  the  marrow." 

Well,  there  is  a  variety  of  things  you 
may  advance  to  encourage  and  strengthen 
such  scrupulous  persons.  To  begin  with, 
for  one  convert  that  turns  back,  ask  them 


how  many  remain  true  till  death.  It  is  a 
comparatively  rare  thing  to  see  a  convert 
return  to  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt.  Look, 
on  the  other  hand,  at  the  multitude,  which 
no  man  can  number,  of  those  who  have 
sacrificed  all  to  obtain  the  "  pearl  of  great 
price " — some  in  the  same  circumstances 
as  yourself,  and  many  in  worse, —  and 
who  have  found  in  the  Catholic  Church 
a  consolation,  a  peace,  and  a  happiness 
of  soul  such  as  they  had  not  imagined 
possible  here  below. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Marvel  of  Motherhood. 


BY    EDITH    TATUM. 


EVELYN  allowed  the  trained  nurse  to 
take  the  tiny,  lifeless  form  of  her 
baby  from  her  breast  without  a  murmur. 
As  she  realized  the  absence  of  the  small 
burden,  the  mainspring  of  her  life  seemed 
to  snap  and  all  the  wonderful  processes 
of  nature  to  stand  still.  There  remained 
in  the  gamut  of  the  soul's  capabiUties 
but  one  sensation  of  which  she  was  con- 
scious. Her  whole  being  was  a  racking 
agony  too  intense  to  be  borne,  and  the 
tears  would  not  come  to  relieve  her 
burning  brain.  But  when  she  spoke,  her 
voice — sounding  away  off  in  the  distance, 
to  her  strained  ears  —  was  quiet  and 
indifferent  as  it  often  was. 

In  the  hours  that  followed  she  could 
not  sleep.  She  moved  restlessly  from 
room  to  room,  putting  things  in  order, 
or  changing  an  ornament  here  and  there. 
She  went  into  the  nursery  and  out 
again, — back  and  forth  continually;  and 
every  few  moments  she  paused  and 
leaned  over  the  quiet  little  form  waiting 
for  its  last  resting-place,  but  no  relief 
came  to  the  gnawing,  bitter  pain  that 
consumed   her. 

Dr.  Hillyard,  and  the  nurse  who  had 
been  with  her  during  the  severe  illness 
that  preceded  the  birth  of  her  baby  and 
all    the    trying    time    that    followed,    did 
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everything  possible  for  her,  but  with  no 
success.  She  was  as  gentle  and  tractable 
as  a  child;  she  took  without  complaint 
the  nourishment  or  medicine  the  nurse 
brought  her,  and  tried  to  lie  still  when 
she  was  put  to  bed.  Whenever  her 
husband  came  in  the  room,  she  greeted 
him  with  a  little  heart-breaking  smile; 
but  her  hand  lay  cold  and  still  in  his, 
and  she  would  not  speak  to  him  of  their 
baby.  Her  face  became  more  drawn  and 
pinched  every  day,  and  her  great  blue 
eyes  grew  larger  and  brighter.  She  looked 
at  the  people  and  objects  around  her 
without  seeming  to  see  them  or  to  realize 
their  presence. 

It  was  not  long  before  grief  for  his 
dead  baby  ceased  to  be  the  most  vital 
feeling  in  Horace  Thorpe's  life:  it  was 
swallowed  up  in  his  intense  anxiety  over 
his  wife's  condition,  —  an  anxiety  that 
was  shared  by  Dr.  Porter,  the  specialist 
whom  Dr.  Hillyard  had  called  into  the 
case  with  him. 

"  Mrs.  Thorpe  can  not  go  on  like 
this,"  the  great  man  informed  them. 
"  If  some  change  for  the  better  does  not 
take  place  soon,  the  consequences  will  be 
serious." 

Everyone  had  pronounced  Horace 
Thorpe's  marriage,  some  eighteen  months 
before,  a  very  unwise  one.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  English  in  one  of  the  larger 
Eastern  universities, — a  grave,  silent  man, 
a  deep  thinker,  and  a  writer  of  power 
and  reputation.  Evelyn  Rustin  was  a 
wealthy  xoung  society  girl,  —  a  veritable 
butterfly,  without  aim  or  purpose  in  life 
save  to  enjoy  herself. 

But  motherhood  had  done  for  her  what 
love  had  failed  to  do — it  had  awakened 
her  soul.  In  the  months  before  her  baby's 
birth,  and  the  two  short  months  of  its 
life,  she  had  grown  and  developed  wonder- 
fully, spiritually  and  mentally.  Her  love 
for  her  husband  had  deepened  with 
her  growth,  and  she  gave  every  promise 
of  blossoming  into  a  most  exquisite 
womanhood.  > 

Horace  Thorpe  had  watched  the  blessed 


change  with  unspeakable  thankfulness; 
and  now,  thinking  of  all  this,  it  was  the 
keener  suffering  to  see  the  untimely 
stunting  of  all  the  beautiful  new  qualities 
he  had  discovered  in  her  to  love. 

The  day  came  when  their  baby  was 
left  asleep  in  God's  Acre,  and  they  re- 
turned to  an  empty  home;  but  still  no 
relief  came  to  Evelyn's  tortured  heart. 

That  night,  about  midnight,  the  nurse 
awakened  Horace. 

"  Mrs.  Thorpe  is  unusually  restless 
to-night,"  she  informed  him.  "  I  have 
had  such  a  time  trying  to  quiet  her!  She 
says  you  may  come  and  sit  by  her.  I 
thought  perhaps  it  might  do  her  good  if 
you  would  talk  to  her.  Dr.  Porter  savs, 
if  possible,  she  must  go  to  sleep  naturally. 
If  only  she  could  cry  a  little!" 

Evelyn  was  just  getting  out  of  bed 
when  he  went  in  her  room;  but  she 
allowed  him  to  coax  her  back  again, 
though  it  seemed  an  impossibility  for 
her  to  lie  still  for  any  length  of  time. 
After  a  while  he  began  to  talk  to  her 
about  their  baby,  but  she  would  not 
respond  in  any  way  until  he  happened 
to  mention  the  beautiful  flowers  with 
which  their  friends  had  covered  the  little 
grave. 

She  interrupted  him  with  sudden  energy, 
the  glance  of  her  bright,_  wide-open  eyes 
resting  a  few  moments  from  its  wandering 
to  question  him. 

"  Did  you  see  that  baby  when  we  were 
coming  home?"  she  asked.  Then  without 
waiting  for  a  reply  she  went  on:  "It 
was  in  the  door  of  a  cottage.  There 
was  such  a  wretched-looking  man,  with 
five  or  six  small,  ragged  children  playing 
round  the  steps.  He  had  a  tiny,  pitiful 
baby  in  his  arms,  and  it  was  wailing  and 
crying — "  She  sprang  up  in  bed  with- 
out finishing  her  sentence.  "  I  mu^t  get 
up  and  go  into  the  nursery!"  she  said. 
And  no  pleading  or  commanding  could 
prevent  her. 

They  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night 
humoring  her,  following  her  in  her  wan- 
derings   around    the    house;     persuading 
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her  to  lie  down  for  a  few  minutes,  only 
to  go  through  with  it  all  again. 

The  next  day,  when  he  had  to  go  to 
the  university  for  a  few  hours,  Horace 
Thorpe  left  his  wife  with  a  very  heavy 
heart.  He  had  waited  for  the  doctor  as 
he  was  leaving  from  his  morning  visit, 
and  his  talk  with  him  had  not  been 
cheering. 

"Such  grief  as  your  wife's  will  either 
kill  her  or  destroy  her  mind.  It  is  not 
natural,"  Dr.  Hillyard  had  said. 

All  through  his  lecture  to  his  class,  his 
wife's  piteous  face  rose  up  before  him; 
and  he  started  at  every  sound,  half 
expecting  to  be  sent  for  to  go  to  her. 
He  scarcely  knew  how  he  got  through 
with  the  day's  duties;  his  brain  did  its 
work  in  a  purely  mechanical  fashion  while 
his  heart  remained  elsewhere.  He  finished 
earlier  than  usual  and  hurried  home,  his 
anxiety  about  Evelyn  increasing  with 
every  step. 

As  he  softly  closed  the  door  behind 
him  and  started  up  the  stairs,  the  sound 
of  some  one  singing  drifted  down  to  him 
and  made  him  stand  still  in  amazement. 
It  was  Evelyn  singing  a  lullaby  in  a 
broken,  sobbing  voice;  but  singing  on 
steadily,  as  if  with  definite  purpose. 

A  horrible  fear  clutched  him  with  icy 
grip,  and  he  sprang  up  the  steps  two  at 
a  time,  only  to  be  stopped  in  the  hall 
above  by  the  nurse,  who  met  him  with 
finger  on  her  lips.  Her  eyes  were  red 
with  crying  and  her  voice  trembled  when 
she  spoke  to  him. 

"Come!"  she  whispered.  "I  want  to 
show  you  something." 

She  led  him  to  the  nursery  door  and 
left  him  there. 

Evelyn  did  not  see  him.  She  was 
seated  in  a  low  rocking-chair,  bending 
over  a  baby  in  her  arms;  she  was  nour- 
ishing it  at  her  breast,  and  held  one  of 
its  tiny,  claw-like  hands  against  her  cheek. 
The  blessed  tears  were  in  her  eyes  and 
vietting  her  pale  face,  and  she  crooned  a 
lullaby,  broken  now  and  again  with  sobs. 

He    was    on    his    knees   at    her   side    in 


an  instant,  and  took  her  into  his  arms, 
baby  and  all.  She  smiled  at  him  through 
her  tears. 

"Look!"  she  whispered.  "Isn't  it  a 
poor,  pitiful  little  thing?  It  was  starving, 
Horace, — actually  starving!" 

His  arms  tightened  round  her  but  he 
could  not  speak. 

"You  remember  I  told  you  about  the 
miserable-looking  man  with  the  baby  in 
his  arms?"  she  went  on,  her  cheek  against 
his.  "  Well,  I  couldn't  get  the  sound  of 
that  baby's  wailing  out  of  my  ears.  I 
begged  them  to  drive  me  there  to-day. 
The  mother  died  just  a  week  ago.  There 
are  seven  others.  The  father  gave  me 
this  one.  He  is  ill  and  he  couldn't  care 
for  it  properly  himself.  It  was  starving, 
poor  little  thing!  I  brought  it  home, 
and  bathed  it  myself  and  dressed  it — 
in  littk  Horace's  clothes.  They  are  just 
the  same  age,  but  this  is  a  girl." 

The  sentence  ended  in  a  sob,  and  her 
tears  fell  softly  on  the  baby's  head. 

"May  I  keep  her,  Horace?"  she  pleaded. 

He  looked  up  into  her  face,  softened 
and  beautiful  with  the  reflected  mother- 
love  that  overflowed  her  heart;  her  blue 
eyes,  misty  and  tender,  had  lost  the 
strained,  agonized  expression  that  had 
so  troubled  him. 

He    began    to   speak,    but   she   stopped 

him  with  a  pretty   little   gesture  he  had 

learned  to  love. 

"Sh!"    she    whispered    softly.      "You 

mustn't   make   any   noise.     She   has   gone 

to  sleep." 

,-*-^-t~t 

By  the  treasure  hidden  away  in  a  field 
which  Christ  speaks  of  in  one  of  the 
parables,  He  meant  two  Testaments  of 
the  law  in  the  Church,  which,  when  a  man 
has  touched  on  his  intellectual  side,  he 
perceives  that  great  things  are  there 
hid,  and  goes  and  sells  all  that  he 
has  and  buys  that  field;  that  is,  by 
contempt  of  things  temporal  he  procures 
for  himself  leisure,  that  he  may  become 
rich  by  the  knowledge  of  God. 

— St.  Augustine. 
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Echoes  from  Annecy. 


BY    M.    BARRY    o'DEL.WY. 


ANNECY,  with  its  remains  of  ancient 
greatness,  and  its  streets  reflected 
in  the  still  waters  of  its  dim  canals,  has 
been  compared  to  a  fresh-water  Venice. 
But  never  did  Venice,  even  when  she 
reigned  "a  queen  with  an  unequalled 
dower,"  witness  anything  like  the  demon- 
stration that  lately  marked  the  transla- 
tion of  the  relics  of  St.  Frangois  de  Sales 
and  Ste.  Jeanne  Frangoise  de  Chantal  from 
their  old  home,  in  the  Rue  Royale,  to 
the  new  convent  of  the  Visitation,  on  the 
verdant  heights  that  dominate  the  historic 
town.  With  the  memory  of  this  mag- 
nificent tribute  to  the  fame  of  the  two 
saints  who,  united  in  life,  are  not  divided 
in  death,  still  fresh  in  every  mind,  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  glance  through 
the  mist  of  centuries  at  days  when 
the  saintly  Bishop  and  the  humble  nun 
sanctified  those  same  streets  of  Annecy 
with  their  living  presence. 

Jeanne  Frangoise  de  Chantal  was  the 
second  daughter  of  Benignus  Fremiot, 
president  of  the  Parliament  of  Dijon,  her 
native  town.  He  married  Marguerite  de 
Berbisy,  a  woman  renowned  for  her  piety 
and  love  of  virtue.  She  died  after  the 
birth  of  their  son  Andre,  who  was  event- 
ually Archbishop  of  Bourges.  The  wid- 
ower devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  his 
three  little  children,  educating  them  in  the 
pious  principles  of  their  saintly  mother. 
The  heresy  of  Calvin  had  at  that^time 
made  disastrous  progress  in  France;  and 
the  children  were  always  present,  bv  their 
father's  wish,  during  the  religious  discus- 
sions that  often  took  place  at  his  table. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  M.  Fremiot  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  lively  argument  with 
a  gentleman  who  had  been  seduced  into 
Calvinism,  when  Jeanne,  then  less  than 
ten  years  of  age,  suddenly  rushed  forward 
and  stood  before  the  astonished  guest, 
exclaiming ; 


"  You  should  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
really  present  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  be- 
cause He  has  said  it;  and  in  denying  it,  as 
you  do,  you  are  saying  that  He  is  a  liar." 

The  apostate  then  entered  into  an  argu- 
ment with  the  child;  but,  seeing  that  he 
was  having  the  worst  of  it,  endeavored 
to  change  the  subject  by  offering  her 
some  sweets;  which,  however,  she  indig- 
nantly refused.  He  then  filled  her  apron 
with  them,  whereupon  she  ran  over  to  the 
fireplace  and  threw  them  on  the  flames. 
Returning  to  her  discomfited  adversary, 
she  said: 

"  Behold  how  heretics  will  burn  in  hell 
for  not  having  believed  what  Jesus  Christ 
told  them!  If  you  had  given  the  lie  to  the 
King,  my  father  would  have  had  you  con- 
demned to  death.  Well"  (pointing  to  a 
picture  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul),  "  behold 
two  presidents  who  will  condemn  you  for 
all  the  lies  you  dare  to  give  to  God!" 

Jeanne  grew  up  as  beautiful  as  she  was 
virtuous,  and  had  many  offers  of  marriage. 
Amongst  her  suitors  was  a  certain  M. 
Aymar,  a  Calvinist,  who  pressed  his  suit 
with  much  perseverance.  But  Jeanne 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him,  declar- 
ing that  she  could  never  bring  herself  to 
become  the  wife  of  an  enemy  of  God.  She 
was  married  at  twenty  to  Christophe  de 
Chantal,  son  of  Guy  de  Rabutin,  first 
Baron  of  Chantal,  and  of  Frangoise  de 
Cosse,  who  was  descended  from  St.  Hom- 
boline,  sister  of  St.  Bernard.  After  her 
marriage  she  lived  at  the  Chateau  de 
Bourbilly  in  Burgundy.  Of  this  union 
were  born  three  daughters  and  one  son : 
Charlotte,  who  died  young;  Frangoise, 
who  married  Antoine  de  Toulongeon; 
Aimee,  who  was  married  at  eleven  to 
Baron  Bernard  de  Thorens,  youngest 
brother  of  St.  T^rancis  de  Sales  (the  saint 
pronouncing  the  nuptial  blessing,  and 
the  little  bride  going  back  to  live  '-Yith 
her  mother  after  the  ceremony) ;  and 
Benignus,  who,  through  his  marriage  with 
Marie  de  Coulanges,  was  destined  to 
become  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  "  the  queen  of  letter- 
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writers."  The  "  saintc  grandmere"  so  often 
alluded  to  in  these  famous  letters  is 
Ste.  Jeanne  Frangoise  de  Chantal. 

Baron  de  Chantal,  while  hunting,  was 
accidentally  shot  by  his  cousin,  M.  de 
Gazelles,  who,  deceived  by  the  color  of 
his  clothes  —  which  were  of  the  shade 
then  known  as  venire  de  biche, — mistook 
him  for  a  hind  as  he  crouched  among  the 
trees.  He  lived  to  make  his  confession 
and  receive  Holy  Communion,  but  died 
soon  after  from  the  effects  of  his  wound. 

Left  a  widow  at  twenty-eight,  his  wife 
lived  thenceforth  in  retirement,  dividing 
her  time  between  the  care  of  her  little 
children  and  the  works  of  mercy  that  soon 
made  the  name  of  the  Chatelaine  de 
Bourbilly  a  household  word  amongst  the 
poor  of  the  neighborhood.  It  was  while 
walking  in  the  fields  round  Bourbilly  that 
she  had  the  vision  that  was  destined  to 
influence  all  her  future  life.  She  had  long 
prayed  that  God  would  give  her  a  spiritual 
director  in  whose  hands  she  could  place 
herself  completely.  As  she  walked,  her 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  figure  of 
a  man  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
toward  which  she  was  advancing,  and 
who  held  a  bishop's  crosier  in  his  hand. 
The  figure  faded  as  she  looked.  Some  time 
later,  in  1604,  while  attending  the  Lenten 
sermons  given  by  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
in  the  cathedral  of  Dijon,  she  recognized 
him  as  the  bishop  of  her  vision.  As  a 
preparation  for  these  sermons,  St.  Francis 
had  made  a  retreat  in  his  Chateau-de-Sales- 
Thorens,  which  was  about  twelve  kilo- 
metres from  Annecy,  and  the  site  of  which 
is  now  marked  by  a  rustic  chapel  shaded 
by  a  gigantic  linden  tree,  said  to  have 
existed  in  the  saint's  time.  During  this 
retreat  he  was  favored  with  a  vision,  in 
which  he  was  shown  a  widow  who  was 
to  aid  him  in  his  work  for  God.  The 
moment  he  saw  Madame  de  Chantal  in 
the  church  he  recognized  her  as  the 
original  of  the  vision.  His  first  words  to 
her  brother,  who  congratulated  him  on 
his  sermon,  were: 

"  Do  you  know  the  young  lady  w  ith  light 


brown  hair  and  dressjcd  in  widow's  weeds 
who  sat  opposite  to  the  pulpit  and  listened 
so  attentively  to  the  words  of  truth?" 

"She  is  my  sister,  Monseigneur,  the 
Baroness  de  Chantal,  the  joy,  the  pride, 
and  the  consolation  of  our  family;  her 
virtues  are  incomparable.  I  hope  monsieur 
my  father  will  have  the  honor  of  present- 
ing her  to  you  one  of  these  days." 

As  St.  Francis  de  Sales  was  a  frequent 
guest  at  Archbishop  Fremiot's  table  during 
his  stay  at  Dijon,  he  had  many  occasions 
of  meeting  Madame  de  Chantal  and  her 
father.  On  Holy  Thursday  the  Archbishop 
celebrated  High  Mass  in  the  cathedral, 
and  St.  Francis  de  Sales  received  Holy 
Communion  from  his  hands.  All  who 
assisted  at  the  Mass  (and  none  more  than 
Madame  de  Chantal)  were  struck  by  the 
saint's  extraordinary  fervor  and  devotion; 
and  they  saw  a  celestial  light  radiate 
from  his  countenance  as  he  received  the 
Sacred  Host.  Afterward  there  was  a 
family  dinner  at  the  Archbishop's  house, 
and  St.  Francis  de  Sales  was  the  honored 
guest.  Madame  de  Chantal,  who  sat 
beside  him,  spoke  to  one  of  her  friends 
of  her  intention  of  visiting  the  tomb  of 
St.  Claude  in  the  abbey  of  Mount  Jura. 
The  holy  Bishop  of  Geneva,  hearing  this, 
turned  to  her  and  said  that  he  would 
soon  be  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
same  shrine  with  his  mother,  the  Comtesse 
de  Boissy,  who,  he  was  sure,  would  be 
delighted  if  Madame  de  Chantal  would 
join  their  party. 

This  proposal,  coming  as  it  did  from 
the  man  who,  she  felt,  was  given  to  her 
as  her  soul's  director  by  God  Himself, 
brought  forcibly  to  Madame  de  Ghantal's 
mind  a  vision  she  had  had  some  time 
before,  and  during  which  an  interior  voice 
had  told  her  that  she  could  enter  into  the 
peace  of  the  children  of  God  only  by. 
"passing  through  the  gate  of  St.  Claude." 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  following 
August  that  the  pilgrimage  was  made. 
And  it  was  on  that  occasion  that  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  told  her,  for  the  first 
time,  that  it  had  been   revealed  to  him 
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that    he    was    to    be    her   spiritual    guide. 

But  the  Comtesse  de  Boissy  and 
Madame  de  Chantal  met  before  that  date. 
At  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  29th  of  May,  1605,  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
left  the  Ch4teau-de-Sales-Thorens  and  took 
the  road  to  Annecy.  He  stopped  at  a 
farmhouse  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Filifere,  which  farm  formed  part  of  the 
De  Sales  property.  Ascending  to  the  loft, 
he  seated  himself  on  some  sacks  of  meal, 
and,  through  the  open  door,  watched  the 
road  that  led  from  Annecy.  More  than 
two  hours  passed  in  this  way  before  he 
heard  the  noise  of  a  carriage  advancing 
with  difficulty  over  the  rugged  road.  The 
saint  looked  up,  and,  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  his  scrutiny,  descended  from  the 
loft  and  went  to  meet  the  approaching 
carriage.  When  he  was  beside  it,  Madame 
de  Chantal — for  it  was  she — caused  the 
steps  to  be  let  down  and  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  got  in.  Then  they  drove  together 
to  the  chateau  where  the  Comtesse  de 
Boissy  was  expecting  her  guest.  The 
visit  lasted  ten  days,  and  brought  much 
peace  and  spiritual  joy  to  Madame  de 
Chantal,  who  had  many  interviews'  with 
her  destined  guide  before  it  was  over. 
Later  on  the  saint  told  her  that  it  was 
on  that  very  morning,  while  he  waited 
for  her  arrival,  that,  as  he  was  at  prayer 
in  the  loft,  he  had  received  a  revelation 
as  to  her  future  life. 

Not  until  Madame  de  Chantal  was 
twenty-eight,  however,  did  she  exe- 
cute her  long-cherished  resolution  of 
renouncing  the  world.  Her  resolve  was 
strengthened  by  the  death  of  the  Comtesse 
de  Boissy,  who  had  greatly  assisted  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  in  his  work,  and  whose 
loss  he  deeply  deplored.  At  first  s'he 
encountered  much  opposition  from  her 
family;  but  her  aged  father,  finally  con- 
vinced that  she  was  really  called  by  God, 
consented  to  the  sacrifice  and  blessed 
her  through  his  tears;  though  her  son 
Beiiignus,  then  a  boy  of  fourteen,  resisted 
her  wishes  to  the  end.  On  March  29, 
1610,  all  the  members  of  the  family  were 


assembled  by  Madame  de  Chantal's  desire 
in  the  Hotel  Fremiot  to  receive  her  fare- 
well. Benignus,  who  had  been  imploring  his 
mother  not  to  leave  him,  seeing  that  she 
was  about  to  go,  threw  himself  upon  the 
floor  across  the  threshold  and  exclaimed: 

"  Well,  mother,  since  I  am  so  weak 
and  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  able  to 
hold  you  back,  it  will  at  least  be  said 
that  you  walked  over  your  own  son ! " 

The  poor  mother  hesitated  a  moment; 
then,  raising  her  eyes  to  Heaven  in  silent 
prayer,  stepped  over  the  boy's  body. 
But  the  next  moment  she  stopped  short, 
and  seemed  unable  to  go  farther. 

"What,  Madame!"  said  Pere  Robert, 
afterward  Bishop  of  Chalons,  who  was 
standing  by.  "  Will  you  allow  the  tears  of  a 
young  man  to  break  your  resolution  now?" 

"  By  no  means,"  she  answered  sweetly. 
"Mais,  qtu:  voulez-vous?  I  am  a  mother!" 
Then  s  e  went  on. 

"I  do  not  like  this  Ste.  Chantal,"  some 
people  have  said.  "She  walked  over  her 
own  child!"  They  ignore  what  it  cost  the 
heroic  mother  to  resist  the  prayers  of 
that  much-loved  son.  Moreover,  he  was 
not  living  with  his  mother  at  the  time, 
but  with  his  grandfather  at  Dijon,  where 
he  pursued  his  studies;  and  was  very 
soon  to  enter  the  army. 

Her  other  children,  Frangoise  and 
Aimde,  accompanied  their  mother.  Indeed, 
Madame  de  Chantal  herself  said  that  the 
fact  that  the  Visitation  Order  was  not 
enclosed  (such  was  the  intention  of  its 
sainted  founder)  would  allow  of  her  still 
looking  after  her  children  when  she  retired 
"from  the  world.  I'rangoise  lived  in  the 
convent  with  her  till  her  marriage;  Aimde, 
during  her  husband's  frequent  absences 
from  home,  had  a  room  there  too,  next 
her  sister's.  It  is  related  of  Aim6e  that 
she  one  day  told  her  mother  that,  dearly 
as  she  loved  the  Baron  de  Thorens,  if  the 
Visitation  Order  had  been  founded  before 
her  marriage,  she  would  certainly  have 
joined  it. 

Five  months  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  who  was  then  away  from  home, 


Aimee  gave  birth  to  a  child.  The  infant 
lived  only  long  enough  to  be  baptized  by 
Madame  de  Chantal ;  and  the  mother  died 
soon  after,  having  been  allowed  to  take 
the  vows  of  a  Visitation  nun  upon  her 
deathbed.  She  was  only  nineteen  years 
of  age.  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  who  used  to 
speak  of  her  as  "  a  little  Madame  de 
Chantal,"  because  of  her  angelic  piety, 
felt  her  loss  very  much,  and  mentioned 
her  frequently  afterward,  always  in  the 
most  affectionate  terms. 

On  Palm  Sunday,  1610,  after  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Divine  Offices,  St.  Francis 
de  Sales,  accompanied  by  his  brothers, 
the  Comte  de  Sales  and  the  Comte  de 
Boissy,  and  a  number  of  gentlemen,  rode 
from  Annecy  to  meet  Madame  de  Chantal. 
The  Bishop  wished  that  she  should  be 
received  with  every  honor,  "because," 
he  said,  "she  comes  really  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord."  Some  hours  later  the  good 
people  of  Annecy  heard  them  returning, 
and  flew  to  their  doors  and  windows,  or 
rushed  into  the  street. 

"  Les  voila!  Ics  voila!"  exclaimed  one. 
"  They  are  bringing  the  holy  lady  who  is 
to  visit  our  poor  and  nurse  our  sick!" 

"  And  the  little  lady  of  Thorens,  —  she 
is  there,  too!"  said  another. 

"Ah!"  sighed  one  old  woman,  "what 
a  pity  the  dead  Comtesse  de  Boissy  is  not 
here  to-dav!  How  she  would  rejoice  to 
see  this  sight!  May  her  soul  be  with  God! 
She  was  so  kind  to  the  unfortunate!  And 
Monseigneur"  (St.  Francis  de  Sales),  "how 
glad  he  must  be  to  see  these  great  ladies 
abandon  their  jewels  and  laces  to  wear 
woollen  garments  and  nurse  the  poor  sick ! " 

Amidst  these  and  similar  exclamations 
of  joy  and  gratitude  did  Madame  de 
Chantal  and  the  holy  Bishop  of  Geneva 
make  their  first  triumphal  passaged  through 
the  streets  of  Annecy.  It  is  well  to  recall 
that  entry  now,  while  the  acclamations 
that  greeted  the  passage  of  the  relics  of 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  and  Ste.  Jeanne 
Frangoise  de  Chantal  through  the  streets 
of  that  same  town  are  still  echoing  in 
every  ear.- 
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§t.  F^rancis  de  Sales  died  at  Ly^ 
the  feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  1623; 
and  Madame  de  Chantal's  last  interview 
with  him  took  place  in  that  town.  Louis 
XIII.  and  his  queen,  and  the  queen- 
mother,  as  well  as  the  Cardinal  of  Savoy, 
were  in  Lyons  at  the  time;  and  the  Bishop 
of  Geneva,  being  very  busy  in  conse- 
quence, asked  Madame  de  Chantal  to 
postpone  anything  particular  she  had  to 
say  to  him  till  his  return  to  Annecy.  His 
remains  were  brought  to  Annecy,  and, 
in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  placed 
close  to  the  grille  in  the  chapel  of  the  Visi- 
tation ;  for  he  did  not  wish  to  be  separated 
from  his  "dear  daughters"  even  in  the 
grave.  As  Madame  de  Chantal  knelt 
beside  his  coffin  an  interior  voice  assured 
her  of  his  protection  still;  and  years  after, 
when,  in  view  of  his  proposed  canoniza- 
tion, the  coffin  was  opened,  he  raised  his 
hand -to  bless  her  as  she  bowed  over  it. 
The  Comte  de  Boissy,  the  saint's  brother, 
succeeded  him  as  Bishop  of  Geneva. 
Madame  de  Chantal  had  great  difficulty 
in  pronouncing  Latin;  and  it  was  from 
this  brother  of  her  saintly  director  that 
she  learned  to  chant  the  Divine  Office, 
as  it  is  chanted  to  this  hour  in  every  Visi- 
tation convent  in  the  world. 

While  at  Annecy  in  1627,  Madame  de 
Chantal  heard  of  the  death  in  battle  of 
her  son  Benignus.  He  had  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Richelieu  by  open  defiance 
of  that  statesman's  laws  against  duelHng, 
and  fled  to  Brittany  to  save  his  head. 
Madame  de  Chantal  had  asked  and 
obtained  permission,  in  case  her  son  was 
caught  and  condemned  to  death,  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  scaffold  and  console  and 
comfort  him  as  best  she  could.  She  tells 
us  that  she  had  prayed  for  eighteen  months 
previous  to  his  death  that  God  might 
grant  him  the  grace  to  die  fighting  in  His 
service  and  not  in  the  duels  that  exposed 
him  to  eternal  death.  He  was  given  the 
command  of  a  company  of  the  Gentlemen 
Volunteers  banded  to  resist  the  English 
sent  to  aid  the  Protestants  at  La  Rochelle. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  landed  at  the 
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Isle  of  RW,  with  an  English  army  that 
far  outnumbered  the  French  who,  how- 
ever, held  them  in  check.  De  Chantal, 
who  had  been  to  confession  and  Holy 
Communion  before  going  into  battle, 
fought  like  a  lion,  three  horses  being 
killed  under  him.  Madame  de  Chantal, 
in  thanking  one  of  her  nuns  for  praying 
for  her  son's  soul,  said  that  she  had 
received  a  revelation  as  to  its  state  that 
gave  her  confidence  of  his  salvation;  and 
her  grief  was,  therefore,  tempered  with  a 
holy  joy. 

In  1641,  Anne  of  Austria  expressed  a 
wish  to  meet  Madame  de  Chantal,  of 
whose  sanctity  she  had  heard  so  much; 
and,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  her 
bishop,  the  aged  nun  left  the  Visitation 
convent  at  Moulins  for  Paris,  accomplish- 
ing the  journey  in  the  royal  litter  sent  by 
the  Queen.  The  meeting  took  place  in  the 
palace  of  St.-Germaine-en-Laye,  and  the 
interview  lasted  over  two  hours.  During 
her  stay  in  Paris,  the  saint  lived  in  the 
Visitation  convent  in  the  Rue  St.-Antoine, 
where  her  son's  heart  was  preserved,  and 
where  his  little  daughter,  the  future 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  was  being  brought 
up.  She  arrived  at  Moulins  on  the  2d 
of  December,  and  fell  ill  almost  imme- 
diately. A  violent  fever  agitated  her  till 
she  was  touched  with  the  mitre  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales,  which  was  kept  in  the 
convent;  but,  although  the  fever  left  her 
then,  her  state  continued  critical,  and  she 
sank  gradually,  dying  on  the  13th  of  the 
same  month,  at  nearly  seventy  years  of  age. 

Upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  Madame 
de  Chantal,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  who  had 
known  her  well,  prayed  for  the  repose  of 
her  soul.  While  he  was  thus  engaged  he 
saw  a  bright  star,  in  front  of  which  a 
brilliant  globe  of  fire  was  moving.  Pres- 
ently the  star  became  absorbed  into  the 
globe,  so  that  they  formed  one  dazzling 
light.  The  vision  was  repeated  while  the 
saint  was  celebrating  Mass;  and  he  had 
then  no  longer  any  doubt  but  that  the 
two  souls  so  closely  united  in  life  were 
not  divided  in  death. 


A  Testimony  in  Favor  of  Catholic  Mis- 
sionaries. 


]y/rR.  STANLEY  PORTAL  HYATT  is 
^^■*~  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  rough 
pioneer  days,  during  which  Rhodesia  and 
Mashonaland  were  added  to  the  British 
Empire.  He  spent  some  years  among  the 
Mashonas  as  a  grain  trader,  with  his 
brother  Amyas  as  his  partner  and  often 
his  only  white  companion.  He  has  lately 
published  an  interesting  book  of  recol- 
lections and  impressions  of  this  time,  and 
of  travel  in  other  borderlands  of  civiliza- 
tion. ("Off  the  Main  Track."  London: 
Werner  Laurie.)  The  work  is  likely  to 
lead  to  some  controversy  among  colonists 
and  politicians;  for  Mr.  Hyatt  is  very 
outspoken,  freely  exposes  the  seamy  side 
of  empire  expansion,  and  does  not  care 
whether  the  opinions  he  expresses  fit  in 
with  current  popular  views  or  flatly  con- 
tradict them. 

So  far  as  one  can  gather  from  his  book, 
he  has  no  definite  religious  opinions.  He 
admits  that  he  is  a  good  hater,  who  never 
forgets  an  injury  or  an  insult;  and  among 
the  things  for  which  he  has  a  strong 
dislike  is  missionary  enterprise  among  the 
native  races.  He  declares  that  the  mis- 
sionary, if  anything,  spoils  the  native 
and  makes  him  worse  than  he  was  before; 
and  of  the  original  condition  of  the  native,, 
mentally  and  morally,  Mr.  Hyatt  has  no. 
good  opinion.  One  must  keep  this  point 
of  view  in  mind  in  reading  his  occasional 
jibes  at  the  missionaries  in  South  Africa. 

But  it  is  •remarkable  that,  with  this 
strong  feeling  against  missionaries  gen- 
erally, there  is  just  one  class  of  them  for 
whom  he  has  praise,  and  whom  he  care- 
fully excepts  from  his  sweeping  condemna- 
tion. These  are  the  Catholic  missionaries. 
Mr.  Hyatt  writes:  '  . 

I  know  that  when  I  was  trading  I  was 
denounced  freely,  and  prayed  for  as  being  un- 
christian. The  Pulch  Reformed  miprionarie.^ — 
the  Prince  of  Darkness  alone  knows  what  an 
unreformcd  Dutch  missionary  car\  be  Kke — 
loathed    mc   as   being   a   high-handed    prUi.^heT, 
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"who  would  have  no  truck  with  disloyalty.  The 
other  missionaries  (barnng  alvays  the  Catholics, 
who  were  clean  and  unselfish  and  honorable) 
objected  to  Arayas  and  myself  because  we  had 
stated  openly,  even  in  the  "Thatched  House,"  * 
that  a  missionary  who  traded — and  all  save  the 
CathoHc  Fathers  did  trade  —  should  be  made 
to  take  out  a  trading  license;  but  I  can  not 
recollect  any  time  when  we  cared  greatly  for 
their  strictures  or  their  curses.  It  is,  after  all, 
quite  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  a  clear  issue  in 
a  feud.  I  have  seen  missionaries  in  most  ,]3arls 
of  the  world,  and  I  look  on  them,  as  a  class,  as 
dangerous  nuisances,  who  live  lazy,  and  often 
sensual,  lives  on  money  which  ought  to  have 
been  spent  on  bettering  the  condition  of  our 
failures  at  home.  Possibly  the  statement  is  too 
sweeping.  It  does  not  include  the  Catholics  as 
a  whole,  and  certainly  I  would  include  not  a 
single  Jesuit.  There  are  exceptions  to  every 
rule,  and  I  have  met  splendid  gentlemen — 
splendid  fanatics,  if  you  will — belonging  to  both 
the  churches,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  to  Dis- 
senting bodies;  but  the  sum  of  the  evil  wrought 
infinitely  exceeds  the  amount  of  good  done, 
(pp.   165-166.) 

We  do  not  quote  this  remarkable 
passage  in  order  to  lay  stress  on  Mr. 
Hyatt's  invective  against  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries, which,  he  admits,  "  may  be  too 
sweeping."  What  we  do  call  attention  to 
is  the  fact  that  this  writer,  feeling  strongly 
as  he  does  against  missions  generally,  and 
having  no  sympathy  whatever  for  Catho- 
licity, yet  is  forced,  by  facts  which  have 
come  under  his  personal  observation,  to 
exempt  most  distinctly  from  his  condem- 
nation our  Catholic  missionaries,  whom  he 
has  seen  at  work  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  More  than  this,  he  gives  them 
deiinite  praise.  His  very  prejudices  make 
his  testimony  all  the  more  notable.  Even 
he  saw  they  were  not  like  other  men.  So 
one  more  witness  is  added  to  the  crowd 
of  non-Catholic  travellers  and  explorers 
all  speaking  in  the  same  sense. 

*  The  name  of  the  one  "  hotel,"  and  therefore  the  centre 
of  business  in  the  Rhodesian  town  of  Victoria  in  the 
pioneer  days. 


About  a  Certain  "  BeastUness." 


The  parent  who  shrinks  from  inflicting 
any  suffering  on  his  child,  or  withholding 
from  him  any  pleasure  that  he  desires, 
is  not  laying  the  foundation  of  a  happy 
life. — Lecky. 


T  T  is  so  very  seldom  that  a  good  word 
-*-  is  spoken  for  liquor  dealers  that  the 
generality  of  respectable  people  have  come 
to  regard  them  as  an  utterly  disreputable 
class.  There  may  be  a  savor  of  pharisaism 
in  this.  Per  se,  the  selling  of  liquors  that 
intoxicate  is  no  more  reprehensible  than 
the  selling  of  drugs  that  are  poisonous. 
It  is  only  common  justice,  therefore,  to 
hold  that  there  are  saloon-keepers  and 
saloon-keepers.  "  If  the  writer  should 
tell  you,"  says  the  editor  of  the  Bowling 
Green  (Ky.)  Messenger,  "that  the  most 
remarkable  man  he  ever  met  in  a  life  full 
of  incidents  was  one  who  dispensed  intox- 
icating liquors  over  a  bar,  of  course  there 
would  be  some  invidious  comments  among 
the  unco  guid.  But  it  is  the  truth,  just 
the  same."  The  writer  goes  on  to  pay 
a  tribute  to  the  late  Dr.  Gilberto,  of 
Paducah,  in  the  same  State,  —  a  man 
who  had  travelled  all  over  the  world  and 
spoke  several  languages;  who  became  an 
oculist  late  in  life,  and  "  did  more  charity 
practice  in  the  profession  than  all  the 
other  speciaHsts  in  the  city  put  together. 
He  made  and  gave  away  two  or  three 
fortunes.  His  pension  roll  of  dependent 
widows  and  orphans  went  up  into  the 
hundreds.  Yet  Dr.  Gilberto  was  a  saloon- 
keeper. He  kept  an  orderly  place,  sold 
only  honest  liquors,  discouraged  treating, 
never  sold  a  drop  of  liquor  to  a  minor, 
to  an  intoxicated  man,  nor  on  a  day  when 
its  sale  is  prohibited  by  law.  He  was 
Cuban  born,  but  of  Irish  descent." 

As  there  are  saloon-keepers  and  saloon- 
keepers, so  there  are  drunkards  and  drunk- 
ards. Not  all  are  utterly  disreputable, 
though  they  may  be  so  frequently.  In 
many  cases,  as  John  Ayscough  remarks, 
they  are  only  unfortunates;  and  he  makes 
one  of  his  characters  say  that  "  the  best 
way  to  convert  an  English  drunkard  is 
to  convince  him,  if  you  can,  how  much 
better  off  he'd  be  if  he'd  keep  the  money 
he  spends  on  drink  for  clothes  and  food, 
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and  for  itself,— for  the  glory  and  goodness 
of  having  a  pound  or  two  in  the  cupbfiard. 
You'd  never  convert  an  Irish  drunkard 
that  way.  What  may  move  him  is  the 
fear  of  God's  hating  him." 

Drunkenness,  as  everyone  knows,  is 
as  old  as  Noah;  but  most  people  forget, 
or  are  unaware,  that  its  revival  dates 
from  the  Reformation.  "It  is  an 
epidemical  sin  that  hath  almost  drowned 
the  whole  world  with  another  deluge," 
says  an  early  Protestant  writer.  "  In  these 
modern  times  it  began  in  Germany." 
There  is  a  strong  passage  in  "  Mezzo- 
giorno "  supplementing  this  statement, 
a  portion  of  which  we  append: 

Mind,  I  know  drunkenness  is  beastly,  but 
it's  a  beastliness  that  the  Reformation  made 
general  and  national.  Before  that  it  was  an 
individual  and  personal  shame;  it  was  not  the 
national  vice  of  England,  of  Denmark,  or  of 
Scotland,  till  those  countries  threw  off  the 
Church;  and  it  isn't  the  national  vice  of  Ireland 
now,  though  Ireland's  too  near  to  England  not 
to  have  learned  too  much  of  it.  It's  no  national 
vice  of  Italy,  France,  or  Spain  even  y.et;  though 
the  more  those  countries  learn  the  lesson  of  dis- 
loyalty and  unfaith,  the  more  they  go  in  for  it. 
I'm  suspecting  that,  just  as  some  weak  fellows 
drown  their  sorrows  in  drink,  so  peoples  that 
have  slipped,  or  are  slipping,  into  the  misery  of 
unfaith  try  to  cheer  their  gloom  by  the  beastly 
remedy  of  drink.  . . . 

Teach  man  he  is  an  animal  only,  and  he  sees 
no  point  in  being  more  than  an  animal.  If  he 
is  to  grow  up  without  learning  he  has  a  soul, 
why  be  shocked  that  he  considers  only  what 
gives  pleasure  to  his  body?  Morality  without 
God  is  loo  much  to  expect.  If  there  is  a  binding 
law,  there  must  be  a  lawgiver,  with  the  right 
and  power  to  bind.  If  there  is  no  lawgiver,  there 
can  be  no  law.  "Oh,  but  the  State  has  the  right 
to  protect  itself  and  its  citizens  by  law!"  Yes, 
but  how,  if  the  citizens  say  they  are  the  State, 
and  don't  care  about  the  law,  or  care  only  about 
dodging  it?  What  keeps  society  going  is  the 
remnant  of  inherited  belief,  habitual  deference 
to  a  law  that  rested  on  a  divine  sanction.  When 
the  Ijelief  is  altogether  obsolete,  the  respect  for 
law  will  be  finally  worn  out.  Then  anarchy,  the 
logical,  inexorable  child  of  the  Reformation, 
outlaws  the  lawgiver,  and  flics  abroad. 

Let  us  assure  those  who  have  not 
as  yet  read  John  Ayscough's  books  that 
they  are  crammed,  every  one  of  them, 
with  thought  like  this. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

The  deliberate  statement  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Delegate,  Mgr.  Falconio,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  the  other  day,  to  the  effect  that,  "  the 
American  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies 
is  working  distinctly  under  the  protection 
and  guidance  of  the  American  hierarchy 
and  with  the  sanction  and  the  blessing 
of  the  Pope,"  will  give  some  reassurance, 
not  perhaps  unnecessary,  to  sundry  Cath- 
olics who  profess  a  certain  incredulity  as 
to  the  Federation's  orthodoxy,  genuine 
submission  to  ecclesiastical  authority, 
beneficent  activities,  prospective  growth, 
and  what  not.  The  tenth  convention 
of  the  Federated  Societies  was  a  notably 
successful  gathering;  and  the  deliberations 
of  the  delegates  were  summarized  in  a 
number  of  resolutions  dealing  with  the 
Independence  of  the  Holy  See,  the 
"sectarian  and  offensive"  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  the  persecutions  in  Albania 
and  Portugal,  the  Indian  Schools,  the 
mailing  and  sale  of  obscene  literature. 
Catholic  citizenship,  world  federation, 
Catholic  education,  Catholic  schools  and 
colleges,  freedom  of  education,  educational 
periodicals,  the  Catholic  daily  press.  Cath- 
olic alumni  associations,  Bible  reading, 
divorce,  the  welfare  of  the  wage-earner, 
and  social  reform.  Judicious  Catholics 
the  country  over  will  rejoice  that  in 
this  twentieth  century  which  those  in 
high  ecclesiastical  places  have  called  "the 
century  of  the  layman,"  American  lay 
Catholics  are  so  :i:ccessfully  co-operating 
io  the  great  wotk  of  the  Church  and  her 
Supreme  Pontiff,  the  restoration  of  all 
things  in  Christ. 


The  assertion  is  constantly  reiterated 
that  the  prevalent  lawlessness  in  our  large 
cities  is  mainly  due  to  the  presence  of  so 
large  a  number  of  boys  and  young  men 
of  foreign  birth.  There  is  no  denying 
that  many  of  our  criminals  are  recruited 
among  the  .offspring  of  immigrants.  The 
environments  of  this  class  of  citizens,  their 
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poverty,  inexperience,  etc.,  account  for 
the  fact;  but  it  is  not  true  that  the 
majority  of  young  criminals  are  foreign- 
born,  or  of  the  first  generation  of  native- 
born  children  of  foreigners.  Of  1093  young 
persons  haled  into  Court  in  Kansas  City 
last  year,  as  many  as  935  were  of  American 
parentage.  In  quoting  these  figures,  the 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education  remarks : 
"Americans  have  been  so  much  in  the 
habit  of  attributing  crime  to  the  foreign 
element  of  our  population,  that  the  injus- 
tice of  the  claim  needs  to  be  emphasized 
again  and  again." 


The  late  Cardinal  Moran  was  an  out- 
spoken advocate  of  Woman  Suffrage. 
He  declared  that,  as  man's  helpmate,  a 
woman  should  be  debarred  from  nothing 
that  affects  the  life  of  both.  Here  are 
a  few  of  his  often-expressed  opinions  on 
the  subject; 

A  mother  has  special  interest  in  the  legislation 
of  the  country,  for  upon  it  depends  the  welfare 
of  her  children.  The  unselfishness  of  mater- 
nity should  make  her  interest  even  keener  than 
that  of  man,  who  is  generally  self-absorbed.  It 
is  a  grand  privilege  to  be  able  to  help  to  choose 
the  men  who  make  the  laws,  and  to  exert  her 
purer  influence  in  the  political  field.  How  can 
a  woman  sacrifice  any  dignity  by  putting  on 
her  bonnet  and  walking  down  to  the  polling 
booth?  Women  think  nothing  of  transacting 
ordinary  commercial  business,  of  working  along- 
side of  men,  of  playing  their  part  in  the  prac- 
tical business  of  life.  They  do  not  mind  going 
to  the  box  office  of  a  theatre  to  purchase 
tickets.  There  is  very  little  difference  between 
doing  that  and  putting  their  vote  in  a  ballot 
box.  The  men  about  booths  show  them  every 
courtesy,  the  officials  are  anxious  to  make  things 
easy  for  them,  and  the  whole  business  of  voting 
does  not  occupy  more  than  five  minutes.  The 
woman  who  thinks  she  is  making  herself 
unwomanly    by   voting   is   a   silly   creature. 


Discussing  the  qualities  of  sundry 
peoples,  a  seventeenth-century  English 
author  writes :  "  The  Italians  are  said 
to  be  wise  beforehand;  the  Germans,  in 
the  action;  and  the  French,  after  it  is 
done."  At  the  present  moment  France 
gives   every   indication    of   a   nation   in   a 


state  of  decay.  At  home,  lawlessness  and 
discontent  among  the  masses  are  on  the 
increase;  abroad,  the  prestige  once 
enjoyed  by  the  French  Government  is 
fast  declining.  Missionaries  in  foreign 
lands  no  longer,  as  formerly,  appeal  to 
the  protection  of  France.  Other  countries, 
Germany  more  especially,  show  a  dispo- 
sition to  avail  themselves  of  the  national 
prestige  and  influence  created  by  the 
work  of  Catholic  missionaries.  Not  a  few 
French  missions  in  the  East  are  now  under 
the  protectorate  of  the  Kaiser,  who  in  many 
instances  has  proved  himself  a  solicitous 
and  generous  friend.  French  ambassadors 
in  the  Orient  are  not  now  the  important 
personages  they  used  to  be.  In  a  thousand 
ways  France  is  paying  dearly  for  the  anti- 
clericalism  of  its  rulers.  Not  until  the 
ruin  of  that  once  great  country  is  com- 
pleted^  however,  will  they  realize  the  evil 
they  have  wrought.  They  will  be  wise 
only  'after  the  thing  is  done.' 

Commenting  on  a  generally  recognized 
need  of  our  day  in  the  matter  of  relig- 
ious polemics,  the  London  Catholic  Times 
observes : 

On  the  controversies  with  the  Church  of 
England  there  is  an  abundance  of  Catholic  liter- 
ature, and  it  would  appear  as  if  the  theme  were 
well-nigh  exhausted.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  referring  Anglicans  who  are  in  search 
of  enlightenment  to  writings  affording  the  most 
ample  instruction,  whether  recent  and  cheap 
publications  or  more  elaborate  works,  such  as 
those  of  Cardinal  Newman.  The  steady  accession 
of  converts,  the  tone  of  Anglican  polemics,  and 
the  adoption  of  Catholic  rites  and  practices  in 
so  many  Anglican  churches,  are  all  proof  that 
Anglicans  have  made  themselves  familiar  with 
the  contentions  of  Catholic  disputants  and 
apologists,  and  are  recognizing  their  force.  But 
neither  amongst  Catholics  nor  amongst  Prot- 
estants is  there  a  sufficient  store  of  works 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  are  called 
upon  to  meet  the  attacks  made  by  modern 
unbelievers. 

*   * 

Apropos  of  this  assault  of  unbelievers 
on  Christian  dogmas  and  morals,  a  writer 
in  the  Bien  Public,  of  Ghent,  notes  the 
inadequate  use  made,  in  our  apologetics. 
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of  Lourdes  and  its  perennially  marvellous 
story.  Enumerating  briefly  the  advan- 
tages offered  in  this  respect  by  Our  Lady's 
Grotto,  he  says:  "The  facts  are  easily 
verified;  they  are  evident.  Their  super- 
natural character  is  patent,  especially  if 
one  chooses  remarkable  cures  such  as 
those  of  Pierre  de  Rudder  and  Jeanne 
Tulasne,  recounted  by  Bertrin  in  an  un- 
answerable critical  study.  The  objections, 
few  in  number,  are  the  veriest  child's  play. 
The  facts  are  interesting  because  they  are 
contemporary, —  a  point  not  to  be  under- 
valued. And  the  facts  are  continuous. 
The  permanence  of  the  supernatural  at 
Lourdes,  in  our  era  of  scepticism,  is 
remarkable,  is  surely  providential,  and  is 
a  lesson  for  apologists." 


The  aim  of  a  paper  on  "  Christianity 
and  Language,"  contributed  to  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Review  by  Mr.  R.  L. 
Gales,  is  to  show  that  "the  language  of 
Europe  is  losing  its  soul."  The  editor 
of  Catholic  Book-Notes  quotes  this  very 
striking  passage: 

It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me  to  ask 
whether,  as  regards  the  mass  of  the  people,  the 
result  of  the  Reformation  may  not  be  summed 
up  in  one  sentence,  "They  have  taken  away 
my   Lord." 

At  last  non -Catholic  students  are  begin- 
ning to  get  at  the  truth  about  the  great 
revolt  of  the  sixteenth  century;  though 
some  of  their  leaders  were  long  ago  con- 
vinced that,  as  one  of  them  expresses  it, 
"  Luther  was  a  monster,  and  the  Refor- 
mation a  mvth." 


C)ur  non-Catholic  friends  who  are 
voluble  in  their  praise  of  this  country's 
system  of  public  schools  should  endeavor 
to  display  a  little  more  consistency 
between  their  alleged  belief  and  their 
actual  practice.  Theoretically,  the  schools 
are  non-sectarian,  non-reUgious  indeed; 
practically,  they  become  sometimes,  and 
if  some  zealots  had  their  way  would 
become  far  more  frequently,  Protestant 
purely    and    simply.     Commenting    on    a 


practice  of  some  (Protestant)  teachers' 
agencies,  the  Boston  Globe  very  properly 
remarks: 

The  objection  raised  to  the  custom  requir- 
ing applicants  at  some  teachers'  employment 
agencies  to  declare  their  religious  beliefs  is 
well  taken.  The  question  is  wholly  imperti- 
nent and  distinctly  un-American.  No  agency 
should  make  such  an  inquiry,  and  no'  school 
committee  should  permit  an  agency  to  obtrude 
information  on  this  subject  when  recommend- 
ing candidates  for  appointments  in  the  public 
schools,  attended  and  maintained  as  they  are 
by  persons  of  all  religious  denominations.  In 
a-  nation  which  has  in  its  corner-stone  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  worship,  the  schools  more  than  any 
other  institution  should  make  no  religious  test. 
In  all  employments,  in  all  the  secular  affairs  of 
this  country,  the  unvarying  rule  should  be  that 
it  is  no  one's  business  where  a  man  goes 
to  church. 

Since  religious  belief  or  practice  does 
not  enter  into  the  purview  of  the  law 
regulating  the  public  school,  there  exists 
no  justification  for  this  supererogatory 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  agencies — whose 
purpose  is,  of  course,  to  discriminate 
against  Catholic  teachers. 


The  Boston  Pilot's  essayist,  "  A  Looker- 
On,"  devotes  his  weekly  column  in  a 
recent  number  to  a  notably  beautiful 
eulogy  of  a  dead  friend, — "one  of  the 
sweetest  and  bravest  Christian  women  I 
have  ever  known."  We  have  space  for 
only  this  extract: 

All  her  life  pain  had  walked  beside  her,  but 
she  always  smiled.  She  could  bear  her  own 
troubles  unfalteringly;  it  was  only  the  pain  of 
others  that  saddened  her.  The  ideal  happiness 
of  her  own  life  opened  her  heart  to  those  who 
were  in  misery.  She  was  never  too  tired  to 
respond  to  the  call  of  duty  or  charity.  The 
thought  of  little  children  in  winter  without 
shoes  oppressed  her  until  the  want  was  supplied. 
The  poor  must  have  their  Christmas  dinner  even 
if  she  had  to  go  without  her  own.  Wherever 
there  was  death  or  sorrow  among  her  acquaint- 
ances, you  would  be  sure  to  see  her.  As  a 
wife  and  mother,  she  was  a  gift  of  God  to  her 
husband.  In  truth,  it  could  be  carved  on 
her  tombstone  that  she  lived  for  others.  In 
every  duty,  large  or  small,  she  showed  that  fine 
conscientiousness  that  does  all  things  well.  I 
shall  always  think  of  her  as  bearing  gifts, — not 
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merely  the  material  ones,  whose  great  value 
consists  in  the  good  heart  that  prompts  the 
giving,  but  the  better  gifts  of  kindness,  sym- 
pathy, and  encouragement.  She  never  failed 
to  find  an  excuse  for  those  who  offended,  a 
charitable  explanation  for  the  words  that  hurt 
her.  She  would  go  all  the  way  on  the  road 
of  forgiveness,  and  was  grieved  only  when 
forgiveness   failed. 

How  many  such  "valiant  women"  there 
are,  scattered  here  and  there  through  city 
and  country  parishes, — veritable  children 
of  Mary,  spreading  the  sunshine  of  peace 
and  charity  through  all  their  little  world, 
and  winning  souls  to  the  Church  by  the 
resistless  influence  of  good  example! 


A  statement  exceptionally  notable  at  the 
time  of  its  being  made,  though  it  would 
be  considered  a  mere  commonplace  in 
the  mouth  of  a  present-day  non-Catholic, 
is  the  following,  quoted  in  the  current 
number  of  the  American  Catholic  His- 
torical Researches: 

Henry  Clay,  defeated  for  President  in  1844, 
writes:  "Nor  is  my  satisfaction  diminished  by 
the  fact  that  we  happen  to  be  of  different 
creeds;  for  I  have  never  believed  that  the 
Catholic  was  anti-American  and  hostile  to 
religious  liberty.  On  the  contrary,  I  have,  with 
much  pleasure  and  with  sincere  conviction,  on 
several  public  occasions,  borne  testimony  to 
my  perfect  persuasion  that  Catholics  were  as 
much  devoted  to  civil  liberty,  and  as  much 
animated  by  patriotism,  as  those  who  belong  to 
the  Protestant  creed."  (From  a  speech  of  the 
Hon.  John  Kelly,  of  New  York,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Feb.  10,  1857,  published  in  the 
Freeman's  Journal,  March  7,   1867.) 


Apropos  of  the  claim  of  a  section  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopalian  denomina- 
tion in  this  country  to  the  title  American 
Catholic,  a  clerical  correspondent  con- 
tributes this  incident: 

Two  Catholic  ladies  had  gone  to  spend 
some  days  at  a  seaside  resort.  The  morn- 
ing after  their  arrival  they  started  out 
to  assist  at  Mass.  Being  strangers,  they 
were  at  a  loss  to  find  a  church;  but, 
coming  to  a  building  whose  exterior  at 
least   was   identical    with   one,    thev    were 


about  to  enter  when  they  noticed  four 
gentlemen  in  the  churchyard,  whom,  from 
their  peculiar  hats  and  the  cut  of  their 
suits,  they  recognized  immediately  as 
Episcopalian  ministers.  Being  thus  made 
aware  of  their  mistake,  they  approached 
and  requested  to  be  directed  to  a  Cath- 
olic church.  "  Why,  this  is  a  Catholic 
church!"  responded  one  of  the  min- 
isters.— "You  may  think  so,  but  we  are 
searching  for  the  Catholic  church,"  said 
the  elder  of  the  two  ladies,  placing  a 
special  emphasis  on  the  definite  article. 
The  ministers  laughed  good-naturedly,  and 
the  spokesman  said:  "Well,  ladies,  you 
certainly  know  what  you  are  seeking." 
Whereupon  he  kindly  directed  them  to — 
the    right  place. 


We  have  read,  during  the  past  month 
or  two,  in  both  our  British  and  our  Amer- 
ican exchanges,  not  a  little  criticism, 
temperate  and  intemperate,  of  Father 
Bernard  Vaughan's  missionary  methods, 
as  exemplified  in  his  personation  of  a 
Catholic  coster  and  his  use  of  the  coster's 
slang.  What  might  well  serve  as  the  last 
word  on  the  subject  we  find  in  the  Bombay 
Examiner,  which  is  edited  by  another 
Jesuit    priest : 

We  expect  that  Father  Bernard  Vaughan  will 
have  learned  a  good  deal  from  the  discussion, 
which  contains  some  very  sound  and  sensible 
criticisms,  as  well  as  several  puritanical,  ex- 
aggerated, narrow  and  irrelevant  ones.  The 
effect  will  probably  be  some  moderation  and 
restraint  in  the  future  use  of  the  method;  but 
hardly,  we  hope,  its  total  abandonment.  Perhaps 
the  chief  danger  of  Father  Vaughan's  method 
will  be  the  imitation  it  may  suggest  to  others, 
ambitious  to  try  the  same,  but  wanting  in  that 
distinct  personality  which  enables  Bernard 
Vaughan  to  carry  off  well  everything  he  carries 
on.  All  would-be,  incipient  Bernard  Vaughans, 
beware  of  imitation! 

Exceptional  cases  may  call  for  excep- 
tional treatment;  but,  on  the  face  of  it, 
the  pulpit  is  the  last  place  in  which 
one  expects  to  hear  slang;  and  imitators 
should  copy  Father  Vaughan's  virile  faith, 
manly  piety,  and  ceaseless  energy  rather 
than  his  coster  vocabularv. 


A  Legend  of  Olmiitz. 

BY    GERTRUDE    K.  HEATH. 

^  ONG  years  ago  at  Olmfltz  stood  a  monastery 

gray. 

Where  the  grave  and  gentle  Brothers  came  to 
meditate  and  pray. 

All  about  them  grew  the  forest,  flowed  the  river 
gently  by; 

They  could  lie  and  watch  the  swallows  as  they 
skimmed  across  the  sky. 

At  their  feet  among  the  grasses  grew  the  lilies 
pale  and  tall, 

And  the  ivy  climbed  and  covered  all  the  mon- 
astery wall. 

With  a  deep  religious  fervor,  with  a  heart  attuned 

to  praise, 
Came   the  good   young  Brother   Alfus,   here   to 

spend  his  earthly  days. 
Long  the  years  he  dwelt  among  them,  with  his 

heart  all  heavenward  bent: 
Life  was  Ipve  and  earth  was  beauty.    But  a  subtle 

discontent 
Stirred  his  heart  and  dulled  his  pleasure;    and 

he  prayed:    "If  life  be  this, 
Will  my  soul  grow  worn  and  weary  in  the  land 

of  endless  bliss? 
O   the  long,   long  days  of  pleasure!    Heavenly 

life  were  little  worth. 
If  my  spirit  grew  as  weary  as  it  grows  with  things 

of  earth." 

Still  his  soul  received  no  answer;    and  the  monk 

grew  old  and  bent. 
Forth  one  morning  through  the  orchard,  down 

the  lane  the  good  man  went. 
All  in  vain  the  hawthorn  blossoms  dropped  their 

petals  at  his  feet; 
All  in  vain  the  birds  above  him  .sang  their  Matins 

sott  and  sweet. 
Blind  was  he  to  all  earth's  beauties.    '  Life  has 

nothing   new  to  show; 
Over  hill  and  over  v:illey,  lo  Ihp  forest  I  will  go." 
Good    old    Mark,  the    convent    porter,    from    his 

wicket  far  away 


Said:   "Our  gentle  Brother  Alfus  goes  in  solitude 

to  pray." 
Far  behind  the  convent  faded,  llowed   the   livcr 

gently   by; 
Then  there  came — was  it  a  vision? — -flowing  field 

and  golden  sky. 
Far  before   him  stretched  a  fores  .     Like  a  sea 

of  green  it  seemed, 
Breathing  out  a  subtle  perfume  ?uch  as  mortal 

never  dreamed. 
Radiant   was  the  life  about   him;     bloomed   the 

flowers  on  every  hand. 
"This  must  be,"  he  said  in  wonder,  "surely  an 

enchanted  land! 
I    will    rest,"    said    Brother    Alfus.     "  Here    are 

mosses  soft  and  green; 
It  may  be  the  earth  has  beauties  that  mine  eyes 

have  never  seen." 
From  the  treetops  far  above  him  came  the  trilling 

of  a  bird, — 
Such  a  song  of  love  and  rapture  as  no  mortal 

ever  heard. 
Brother  Alfus,  all-enchanted,  listened   from   his 

mossy  bed 
Till  the  golden  sunlight  vanished  and  the  stars 

shone  overhead. 
Then  the  bird  was  silent. 

Slowly  Brother  Alfus  homeward  went; 
But  his  feet   were   weak  and   falt'ring,   and   his 

form  was  old  and  bent. 
When  he  reached  the  cloistered  garden,  there  a 

plane  tree  green  and   tall, 
That  his  hand  that  day  had  planted,  covered  all 

the  convent  wall. 
And    the   very   wall   was  higher,   lowe  ■   was   the 

convent  gale. 
"I  will  ring,"  said  Brother  Alfus.    "It  may  be  I 

come  too  late." 
Slowly   then   the  gale   swung  open.     "Where   is 

Mark?"   the  good   man  said. 
Graved  smiled  the  while-robed  Brother,  si  .wly 

shook  his  tonsured  head. 
"Nay,  I  know  of  no  such  Brother!" — 

"  .\m  1  mad?"  poor  Alfus  cried. 
"Is    not    this    the   Olmiitz    convent,   where    my 
Brothers  all  al)ide?" — ■ 
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"Nay,  I  never  saw  you,  Brother.    You  are  wel- 
come.    Will  you  stay? 
We  will  give  you   food   and   shelter  ere  you  go 

upon  your  way." — 
"Where  is   Alfus,    then,    my    Brother?    Call   the 

monks:    they  sure  will  know." 
But  they  all  looked  on  in  wonder.   Then  one  said : 

"Ah!    long  ago 
('Tis  a  legend  of  old  Olmiitz  I  have  heard   my 

mother  say) 
To  the  forest  o'er  the   mountain   Brother   Alfus 

went  to  pray. 
Long   they   watched  for  his  returning.     He  had 

faded  from  their  ken. 
Nevermore  was  Alfus  heard  from.  'Tis  a  hundred 

years  since  then!" 
On  his  knees  the  aged  Brother  cried:    "O  Lord, 

I  see  Thy  hand! 
I  have  tasted  joys  eternal  in  that  far-off  mystic 

land. 
Like  a  day  the  years  rolled  o'er  me.    Centuries 

were  not   too  long 
At  Thy  feet  to  look  and  listen  to  a  bird's  melo- 
dious song. 
Nevermore   the  word  'Eternal'   shall   my  weary 

soul  opjiress. 
Lord,   be   gracious   to  Thy   servant!    Thou   hast 

taught  him  happiness." 
So  he  spake.     The  listening   Brothers  hastened, 

wondering,   to  his  side. 
Brother  Alfus  knelt  and  blessed   them,  then  he 

kissed   the  ground  and  died. 


The  Waif  of  Rainbow  Court. 


BY    M..\KV    F.    NIXON-ROULET. 


XI. — Betty's  Christening. 

"^-ST   is   better   not  to   say  anything  to 

the   child  about  it,"   observed   Miss 

Wilhelmina,  shaking  her   head    decisively. 

"  I  never  did  like  concealment,"  said 
Miss  Dorothea. 

"  It  isn't  concealment  to  keep  still  about 
a  thing  that  doesn't  concern  you,  is^tt" 
said  Wilhelmina.  "Here  is  the  situation. 
This  waif  is  cast  by  Providence  in  our 
path.  She  is  well  cared  for  at  the  Home, 
and  her  soul's  salvation  is  the  next  con- 
sideration.    Father    Bvrne    will    be    down 


next  Sunday,  and  she  ought  to  be  bap- 
tized. If  we  tell  her  that  a  letter  came 
from  her  father  months  ago,  and  that  he 
may  be  alive  after  all  these  years,  it  will 
only  disturb  her  mind.  The  man  may  be 
dead  anyhow,  and  there's  no  use  stirring 
her  up  to  thinking  about  him." 

"  When  in  doubt  do  nothing,"  quoted 
Miss  Althea.  "  As  this  young  person's 
baptism  is  Father  Byrne's  affair,  suppose 
we  wait  until  Friday  and  ask  him  what 
to  do?" 

"Yes,  that  will  be  best,"  said  Miss 
Dorothea;  and  Miss  Wilhelmina  agreed, 
anxious  to  end  the  discussion. 

Betty  meantime,  quite  unconscious 
that  she  was  the  subject  of  dispute,  was 
enjoying  to  the  full  every  minute  of  Mike's 
visit.  The  two  were  congenial  spirits,  and 
life  at  the  seashore  was  ideal  for  healthy 
children.  A  little  work,  a  little  play,  fresh 
air  and  sunshine,  good  food  and  sound 
slumber,  —  these  were  working  wonders 
for  the  little  city  Arabs.  For  a  time  Mike's 
looks  had  not  improved  much.  His  cheeks 
were  burned  to  rich,  glowing  red,  which 
scarcely  harmonized  with  his  .sandy  hair; 
but  after  the  first  flush  of  the  sun  had 
worn  away  and  left  the  cheeks  a  rich  tan, 
out  of  which  his  bright  blue  eyes  sparkled 
with  laughter,  he  looked  so  bright  and 
happy  that  no  one  thought  whether  he 
was  homely  or  handsome. 

He  and  Betty  earned  quite  a  sum  every 
week  to  help  Mrs.  O'Flynn  with  her  home 
expenses.  "  Heaven  helps  those  who  help 
themselves";  and  perhaps  one  way  in 
which  this  is  accomplished  is  that  the 
heavenly  powers  induce  the  dwellers  of 
the  earth  to  help  others  also.  It  seemed 
to  Betty  as  if  everybody  wanted  to  help 
her.  Mr.  Grant  set  aside  one  special  set 
of  lines  for  Mike  and  her  to  use,  and  gave 
them  all  the  fish  they  caught;  allowing 
the  little  girl  to  come  and  tidy  up  the 
lighthouse  for  payment,  and  Mike  to  clean 
the  boats  for  his  share.  The  Misses  Con- 
nolly bought  a  fish  every  other  day  from 
the  "Firm,"  as  the  two  children  called 
themselves;      and     other     people    of    the 
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summer  colony,  hearing  of  the  Firm's 
strict  attention  to  business,  ordered  from 
them  likewise. 

"You  see,  Carrots,"  Mike  had  said  when 
they  first  began,  "we're  new  at  the 
business  and  must  establish  a  reputation. 
We  must  show  people  we  ain't  cheats 
before  they'll  have  anything  to  do  with 
us.  When  they  find  that  we're  on  the 
square,  we'll  get  some  trade;  and  if  we 
keep  square  they'll  keep  trading.  That's 
the  way  it  was  when  I  was  in  the  paper 
business.  My  gents  found  I  was  always 
at  the  corner  where  they  took  the  car; 
and  when  I  never  missed  a  day  they  took 
to  waiting  for  me,  which  was  just  what  I 
was  looking  for.  They  could  depend  on 
my  being  on  the  job  when  theywere  ready 
to  step  aboard  that  car,  and  read  the  paper 
on  the  way  home.  And  do  you  suppose 
they'd  buy  from  another  boy?  Not  much! 
Swells  like  them  weren't  taking  any 
special  interest  in  me  just  because  it  was 
me.  That's  all  hot  air  that  folks  that  run 
settlements  give  you.  But  I  suited  their 
convenience,  —  see?  I  ain't  saying  that 
I  haven't  any  friends  among  my  customers. 
Some  of  them  can  be  nice  to  a  carrot- 
topped  newsboy.  But  the  general  run  is 
going  to  trade  where  they  get  the  best 
attention.  We've  got  the  chance  of  estab- 
lishing a  good  business,  and  it's  up  to  us 
to  make  it  go." 

"  Yes,"  said  Betty,  nodding  her  curly 
head  emphatically;  "we're  a  going  to," 

And  they  did.  It  was  really  marvellous 
how  many  fish,  shiny  and  sparkling, 
caught  themselves  on  the  hooks  laid  aside 
for  the  Firm's  use  by  Mr.  Grant.  It 
seemed  as  if  there  was  something  especially 
attractive  about  those  particular  lines, 
and  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  the 
Firm's  making  a  good  sale  at  one  or  the 
other  of  the  houses  where  they  had  regular 
customers. 

Betty,  too,  had  her  own  particular 
industry.  One  day,  as  she  was  delivering 
a  fish  to  the  big  house  on  the  hill,  where 
several  young  ladies  from  the  city  were 
making  a  week-end  visit,  one  of  the  guests 


exclaimed  in  delight  at  the  beauty  of  the 
necklace  of  shells  which  Betty  wore,  and 
asked : 

"Where  did  you  get  that  exquisite 
necklace,  child?" 

Betty  shyly  answered  that  she  had 
found  the  shells  and  made  it. 

"  Make  me  one  —  a  long  one  that  will 
reach  to  my  waist,  —  and  I  will  give  you 
a  dollar  for  it,"  said  the  young  lady. 

And  Betty,  with  feet  winged  with 
delight,  fled  to  tell  Mike  the  wonderful 
news. 

"We  can't  always  be  fishing,"  she  said; 
"and  we  can  most  always  be  hunting 
shells.  If  one  young  lady  has  a  necklace 
all  the  others  will  want  one.  That's  the 
way  with  girls,  you  know.  I'm  going  to 
string  them  on  different  colors.  Miss 
Althea  gave  me  a  whole  lot  of  different 
colored  ribbons,  real  narrow  ones.  And 
I'm  going  to  make  them  as  pretty  as  I 
can.  The  young  lady  wants  hers  pink,  and 
she's  going  to  tie  a  pink  fan  to  it.  Oh,  I 
think  this  is  a  fine  business!"  And  the 
little  girl's  eyes  shone  with  delight. 

"Huh!"  Mike  was  inclined  to  be  scorn- 
ful. "  'Tain't  much  of  a  business, — just 
hunting  up  things  for  girls  to  put  round 
their  necks!" 

"Huh!  'Tain't  much  of  a  business 
fishing, — just  hunting  up  things  for  men 
to  put  in  their  stomachs!  Business  is 
getting  people  what  they  want  and  are 
willing  to  pay  for.  It  doesn't  matter 
what  it  is." 

"I  believe  you're  right.  Carrots,"  said 
Mike,  cheerfully.  "  You've  your  own  share 
of  sense  and  a  good  business  head  on 
your  shoulders.  You  catch  shells  and  I'll 
catch  fish,  and  between  us  we'll  make  a 
dandy  firm." 

After  a  busy  week  of  shell-hunting  and 
fishing,  with  a  net  result  of  four  dollars, 
both  felt  that  the  Firm  had  begun  well, 
and  Sunday  proved  a  delightful  day  of 
rest.  Betty  felt  quietly  happy  as  she  sat 
in  the  little  chapel  between  Mrs.  O'Flynn 
and  Mike  and  heard  Mass  for  the  first 
time  in   her  life   with  any   understanding 
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of  its  meaning.  Father  Byrne,  a  geritle 
and  kindly  priest,  with  a  calmly  happy 
face,  preached  a  little  sermon  in  a  simple 
way;  and  Betty  thought:  '  He  talks  just 
hke  Mr.  Grant,  so  he  must  be  good." 

When  the  service  was  over  Miss  Wil- 
helmina  Connolly  swept  down  the  aisle 
to  where  Betty  stood,  and  took  her  into 
the  sacristy  to  see  the  priest. 

"This  is  the  child  I  told  you  about. 
Father,"  she  said.  "I  think  the  sooner 
she  is  made  a  Christian,  the  better." 

The  priest  looked  at  Betty  with  a 
searching  glance,  then  a  sudden  twinkle 
flashed  into  his  eye. 

"  You  don't  look  to  be  much  of  a 
heathen,"  he  said.  "Do  you  want  to  be 
one?" 

"I  want  to  be  christianed,"  replied 
Betty,  with  great  simplicity. 

"Why?"  (The  kind  glance  was  very 
searching.)  "And  what  do  you  mean  by 
christianed?" 

"Catholicked,"  said  Betty.  "People  I 
know  that  are  that  way  are  much 
better  than  I  am,  and  I  want  to  be 
like    them." 

"  Fairly  good  reason,"  replied  Father 
Byrne.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  some  of 
my  parishioners  down  here  have  been 
setting  a  good  example.  Whom  do  you 
think  so  nice  as  all  that?" 

"  Mr.  Grant  and  the  young  ladies,  sir, 
and  Mrs.  O'Flynn.  She's  so  good  with  all 
she  has  to  do!  And  Mike  said — "  she 
stopped,  embarrassed.  But  Father  Byrne 
asked  encouragingly : 

"What  did  Mike  say?" 

"We  were  talking  one  day,  and  he  said: 
'  Too  bad  you  weren't  raised  a  Catholic, 
Betty.  Of  course  it's  no  snap,  but  it's 
the  only  way.' " 

"  Well,  Mike  was  quite  right,  and  I 
think  we'll  have  to  make  a  Catholic  of 
you,  my  child,"  said  the  priest,  laying 
a  kind  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

Then,  turning  to  Miss  Connolly,  he 
asked : 

"Has  she  been  instructed  at  all?" 

"The  child's  a  natural  Catholic,  Father," 


said  Miss  Wilhelmina.  "  She  takes  to 
religion  as  naturally  as  a  duck  takes  to 
water.  Everybody  has  tried  to  lend  a 
hand,  and  I  think  she  fully  understands 
what  it  means  to  be  baptized.  I  have 
been  a  little  worried  at  her  christening's 
being  postponed,  for  fear  something  might 
happen  to  prevent  it  altogether." 

"  It  won't  do  to  risk  that.  I  will  talk 
it  over  with  her  this  afternoon;  and,  if 
it  seems  for  the  best,  will  baptize  her 
before  I  go  away,"  said  the  priest. 

Betty  answered  all  Father  Byrne's 
questions  quite  simply  and  frankly,  and 
the  priest  felt  that  she  was  fully  prepared- 
for  the  step  she  was  taking.  So,  as  the 
soft  twilight  fell  on  the  calm  Sunday 
evening,  with  the  haze  of  the  Benediction 
incense  still  floating  through  the  chapel, 
and  the  midsummer  daisies  and  sweet 
briar  abloom  upon  the  altar,  little  Betty, 
a  shy  wild  rose  herself,  in  her  pink  gingham 
frock,  knelt  to  receive  the  cleansing  waters 
of  baptism.  Mr.  Grant  and  Miss  Althea 
were  her  sponsors,  and  the  little  girl  rose 
from  her  knees  with  a  great  happiness 
upon  her  face.  Everybody  had  been  so 
kind !  She  had  a  prayer-book  and  a  crucifix 
all  her  very  own, — the  presents  of  her 
godparents;  and,  most  wonderful  of  all, 
she  had  a  rosary  made  of  tiny  shells 
vv'hich  Mike  had  collected,  and  which  Mr. 
Grant  had  helped  him  to  mount. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


Gibraltar. 


"Gibraltar"  is  derived  from  Gibel  el 
Tarik — "Mountain  of  Tarik."  T^rik  was 
the  leader  of  the  Saracens  when  they 
entered  Spain  in  711,  and  he  first  fortified 
the  hill  as  a  base  of  operations  and  a  ready 
point  of  access  from  the  Barbary  coast. 
Gibraltar  was  taken  by  the  English  in 
1704,  and  it  was  formally  ceded  to  them 
in  1713.  The  Great  Siege,  by  the  Spaniards 
and  French,  lasted  from  July  1779  to 
February  1783,  when  it  was  abandoned 
as  hopeless. 
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The  First  Communion  of  a  Princess, 


BY     A.    J.    B. 


A  short  time  ago  there  took  place  a 
ceremony  of  unusual  interest  in  the  Bene- 
dictine Monastery  of  St.  Louis,  a  royal 
foundation,  and  one  of  the  few  remaining 
religious  houses  in  Paris.  The  young  prin- 
cess Genevieve  d' Orleans,  a  descendant 
of  the  foundress,  was,  for  two  months 
previous  to  the  ceremony,  an  inmate  of 
the  monastery.  She  and  nine  of  her  little 
companions  were  there  for  the  purpose 
of  being  prepared  by  Dom  Besse  and  the 
good  nuns  for  the  great  act  of  their  lives, 
their  First  Communion.  In  accordance 
with  an  ancient  custom,  the  children, 
while  residing  within  the  enclosure,  wore 
the  habit  of  the  Order;  and  quaint  they 
looked,  these  little  religieuses,  when  seen 
playing  in  the  monastery  garden. 

Long  before  eight  o'clock  one  morning, 
a  line  of  motor  cars  stretched  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  the  aristocratic  little 
street  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  I 
had  been  favored  for  the  occasion  with 
a  seat  in  the  tribune  of  the  chapel, — a  very 
great  privilege,  as  admittance  to  the  mon- 
astery on  that  day  was  strictly  limited 
to  those  with  cards  of  invitation.  The 
assemblage  that  I  looked  down  upon  from 
the  gallery  consisted  of  persons  bearing 
the  greatest  names  in  French  history. 

Just  before  the  Mass  began,  the  ten 
little  First  Communicants  entered  the 
sanctuary  from  the  nuns'  choir.  Their 
stools  and  kneeling  benches,  draped  in 
white,  were  ranged  in  a  semicircle  on  either 
side  of  the  altar.  The  Princess  and  her 
ladies-in-waiting  were  dressed  aUke,  in 
simple  white  dresses  and  long  veils,  with 
wreaths  of  roses  and  fleur-de-lis. 

The  good  Benedictine  monk  said  a 
few  words  to  the  children  at  the  moment 
of  Holy  Communion,  after  which  they 
approached,  and,  kneeling  two  bv  two 
on  the  altar  steps,  received  their  God. 
Following     them     came     the     Duke     and 


Duchess  of  Vendome,  the  Princess  Charle" 
of  Hohenzollern,  the  Princess  Louise 
d'Orleans,  —  all  of  whom  knelt  at  the 
same  spot.  As  soon  as  the  Mass  was  over, 
the  children  re-entered  the  cloister,  and 
breakfast  was  served  to  the  guests  in  the 
monastery;  after  which  they  again  gath- 
ered in  the  courtyard  awaiting  the  hour 
for  High  Mass. 

Amongst  the  many  who  attracted  my 
attention  was  the  little  Duke  of  Nemours, 
a  child  of  five  or  six  years  of  age.  He  was 
dressed  in  white  satin;  and  it  was  very 
touching  to  see  men  of  all  ages  and  of  high 
position  come  up  and  kiss  the  hand  of 
this  small  child,  who  received  the  homage 
with  a  pretty  and  natural  grace  quite 
worthy  of  a  Royal  Highness. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Mgr. 
Amette,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  gave  the 
sacrament  of  Confirmation  to  the  First 
Communicants,  the  Princess  Marie  Louise 
d'Orleans  standing  as  godmother  for  them 
all.  After  the  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  the  crowd  left  the  chapel  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Vendome,  who  received  their  guests 
in  the  modest  convent  parlor  set  aside  for 
their  use. 

The  little  Princess  and  her  companions 
remained  still  another  night  in  the 
monastery,  in  order  that  no  contact  with 
the  outside  world  might  tarnish  the 
holiness  and  beauty  of  the  day  of  their 
First  Communion. 


Italics. 


Italics  are  letters  formed  after  the 
Roman  model,  but  sloping  toward  the 
right,  used  to  emphasize  words  or  sen- 
tences. They  were  first  used  about  A.  D. 
1500,  by  Manutius,  a  Venetian  printer, 
who  dedicated  them  to  the  Italian  States. 
Hence  the  name.  The  first  book  set  up  in 
italics  was  an  edition  of  Virgil,  printed 
at  Venice,  by  Aldus,  in  1501.  A  copy 
of  this  rare  book  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum. 
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— Another  booklet  called  forth  by  the  recent 
decree  concerning  the  Communion  of  children 
is  "The  Child's  First  Communion  Catechism," 
by  the  Rev.  Peter  Geiermann,  C.  SS.  R.  An 
excellent  little  work  for  home  and  class  use. 
Published  by   B.   Herder. 

— A  translation  of  Cardinal  Mercier's  admira- 
ble Pastoral  letter  on  "The  Duties  of  Conjugal 
Life,"  and  an  excellent  paper  on  "Social  Work 
on  Leaving  School,"  form  new  additions  to  the 
English  Catholic  Truth  Society's  penny  pam- 
phlets for  the  Catholic  Social  Guild. 

— A  pamphlet  of  exceptional  interest  and  of 
not  a  little  apologetic  worth  comes  to  us  from 
R.  &  T.  Washbourne — "The  Catholic  Confess 
sional:  What  it  Really  is,"  by  the  Rev.  Albert 
McKeon,  S.  T.  L.  A  good  treatise  to  be  read 
by  Catholics,  and  to  be  passed  on  by  them  to 
non-Catholic  friends. 

— Moliere's  "  Les  Femmes  Savantes,"  edited, 
with  Introduction,  notes,  and  vocabulary,  by 
C.  A.  Eggert,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  is  published  by 
the  American  Book  Co.  The  work  has  been 
well  done;  but,  even  with  the  assistance  fur- 
nished by  the  editor,  the  immature  student  of 
French  will  encounter  not  a  few  difficulties 
likely  to  prove  insoluble  without  still  further 
help. 

— The  new  "History  of  England,"  intended 
"for  all  boys  and  girls  who  are  interested  in 
the  story  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Empire," 
by  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher  and  Rudyard  Kipling,  is 
a  queer  production,  and  does  little  credit  to 
either  of  them.     Here  is  a  specimen  passage: 

Charles  [l.]  was  a  martyr, — a  martyr  for  the  English 
Church,  and  its  government  by  bishops;  a  martyr  for  our 
beautiful  and  dear  Prayer-Book.  But  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  martiT  did  not  make  him  a  good  king  or  a  good 
man. 

Even  the  AlhencBum  is  moved  to  remark: 
"Somehow,  we  fancy  the  authors  should  not 
be  very  well  satisfied  with  such  a  passage  as 
this  in  cold  print." 

— The  death  of  Mrs.  Charles  Kent  removes 
one  of  the  most  venerable  figures  in  English 
Catholic  literature.  Besides  being  the  author 
of  several  novels,  the  most  popular  of  which 
was  "Evelyn  Stuart,"  published  in  1846,  she 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  leading  period- 
icals and  newspapers.  Mrs.  Kent  was  a  convert 
to  the  Faith,  and,  by  her  writings  as  well  as 
her  example  and  prayers,  did  more  than  will 
ever  be  known  for  its  propagation  in  England. 


She  was  the  widow  of  the  most  distinguished 
and>^appreciated  Catholic  journahst  of  his  day, 
the"~  valued  friend  of  Browning,  Dickens,  and 
numerous  other  celebrities;  and  the  mother  of 
the  Rev.  William  H.  Kent,  O.  S.  C,  to  whom 
all  classes  of  the  reading  public  are  under  many 
obligations. 

— "St.  Paul  and  His  Missions,"  by  the  Abbe 
Fouard,  is  now  included  in  Messrs.  Longmans' 
"sixpenny  edition"  of  standard  Catholic  books. 
Needless  to  say,  this  work  is  a  veritable  store- 
house of  information  for  students,  while  its 
charming  style  renders  it  suitable  for  the  general 
reader. 

— The  American  Association  for  International 
Conciliation  has  issued  in  neat  pamphlet  form 
the  admirable  address  on  "International  Arbi- 
tration," delivered  by  the  Chief  Justice  of 
Canada,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick, 
before  the  American  Society  of  International 
Law,  a-t  Washington  in  April  last. 

— Admirers  of  John  Ayscough  will  rejoice 
to  know  that  a  new  novel  by  him,  entitled 
"Hurdcott,"  is  among  Chatto  &  Windus' 
autumn  publications.  No  well-informed  reader 
needs  to  be  told  that  John  Ayscough  is  the 
author  of  "Marotz,"  "San  Celestino,"  "  Dro- 
mina,"  and  "  Mezzogiorno,"  or  that  these  books 
belong  on  the  shelf  for  which  the  best  fiction 
in  our  literature  is  reserved.  The  ever-increasing 
popularity  of  John  Ayscough's  works  is  easily 
explained:  they  recommend  themselves — are 
their  own  best  advertisement.  A  reader  of  one 
of  them  is  sure  to  read  all  the  others. 

— "St.  Patrick,  Apostle  of  Ireland,"  a  hand- 
some volume  of  274  pages,  with  seven  illustra- 
tions, forms  the  second  number  of  the  "Notre 
Dame  Series"  of  Lives  of  the  Saints,  under- 
taken by  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  and  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Sands  &  Co.,  whose  American 
agent  is  Mr.  B.  Herder.  If  all  future  volumes  of 
this  series  are  up  to  the  standard  of  th^  present 
one  and  the  Life  of  St.  Margaret  already  noticed 
by  us,  we  have  no  misgivings  as  to  the  success 
of  the  Sisters'  undertaking.  "The  Tripartite 
Life  of  St.  Patrick,"  published  by  Dr.  Whitley 
Stokes,  Archbishop  Healy's  "Life  and  Writings 
of  St.  Patrick,"  and  Aubrey  de  Vere's  "Legends 
of  St.  Patrick,"  are  the  wisely-selected  sources 
from  which  this  new  Life  of  the  Apostle  of 
Ireland  has  been  compiled.  "Its  principal 
object,"  as  stated  in  the  preface,  "is  to  intro- 
duce the  inexperienced  reader  to  the  study  of 
St.   Patrick's  life  and   times  in   such  a   manner 
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that,  should  he  be  tempted  to  pursue  that 
study  further,  he  may^at  least  lind  nothing  of 
importance  to  unlearn."  In  an  appendix,  for 
which  every  reader  of  this  book  will  be  grateful, 
are  given  James  Clarence  Mangan's  fine  wrsion 
of  St.  Patrick's  hymn  before  Tara,  callejr"St. 
Patrick's  Breastplate,"  or  "The  Deer's  Cry," 
and  "The  Confession  of  St.  Patrick,"  by  Aubrey 
de  Vere.  The  acceptability  of  the  book  is  further 
enhanced   by   a   good   index. 

— The  Rev.  Francis  Finn,  S.  J.,  in  a  recent 
article  on  "Books  Worth  Reading,"  says  it  is 
time  for  Catholics  to  awake  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  now  in  the  market  splendid  Catholic  stories; 
that  within  the  past  decade  there  has  sprung 
up  a  set  of  Catholic  novelists  the  possibility 
of  whose  existence,  even  in  the  time  of  Newman, 
was  undreamed  of.  He  declares  that  Canon 
Sheehan,  John  Ayscough,  Father  Benson,  Gene- 
vieve Irons,  the  late  Henry  Harland,  Olive 
Katherine  Parr,  Frank  H.  Spearman,  Alice 
Dease,  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward, 
and  others,  have  written  novels  out  of  which 
might  be  selected  a  number  in  every  respect 
superior  to  the  average  "best-seller"  of  the 
last  four  or  five  years.  Which  is  unquestionably 
true.  Certain  of  these  books  by  Catholic  writers, 
as  Father  Finn  is  careful  to  state,  are  not  for 
children;  but  "grown-ups"  who  read  them 
will  be  better  Catholics  for  doing  so,  while  those 
not  of  the  Faith  can  not  fail  to  rise  from  their 
perusal  with  high  and  enduring  reverence  for 
the  Church. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  uf  this  list  is  to  afford  injormntion 
concerning  important  new  publicntions  of  specijtl 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ane'i  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
A'  n,  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  neu 
editions  will  n'd  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  he  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publisher.''    prices  generally  include  postage. 

"St.  Patrick,  Apostle  of  Ireland."     $1.25. 

"St.  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland."    $1.25. 

"Thoughts  of  a  Catholic  Anatomist."    Thomas 

Dwight,    M.    D.,    LL.    D.     $1,   net. 
"Pioneer  Priests  of  North  America.    1642-1710." 

Rev.  T.  J.  Campbell,  S.  J.    Vol.  III.  $2.20. 
"Back  to  Rome."    J.  Godfrey  Raupert.    Second 

Edition.    $1. 
"The  Dawn  of  All."    Mgr.  R.  H.  Benson.    $1.50. 
"Louise  Augusta  Lechmere."     90  cts. 


"Some  Plain  Sermons."     Rev.  Thomas  L.  Kelly 

LL.   D.     $1.25. 
"Dr.  Dumont."     Florence  Gilmore.     sects. 
'  An   Order  for   the  Consecration   of  an   Altar." 

50  cts. 
"Life  of  St.   Leonard   the  Solitary."     40  cts. 
"Katherine    of    the    Barge,"      Madge    Blundell. 

50  cts. 
"Life  of  St.  Aloysius  Gonzaga."     Rev.  Maurice 

Meschler,  S,  J.     $1.50. 
"The  Inseparables,"  Rev.  John  J.  Kennedy.    Si. 
"Gold,   Frankincense,  and    Myrrh."     A,    Bovini. 

30  cts. 
"Devotions  for  Holy  Communion."    $1. 
"Chapters  in  Christian  Doctrine."     75  cts. 
"Children     of     the     Gael."       Charlotte     Dease 

75  cts. 
"The  Purple  East."     Rev.  J,  J,  Malone,    85  cts. 
"The  O'Shaughnessy  Girls."     Rosa  Mulholland. 

$1.50- 
"Hosanna."     Father  Bonvin.     50  cts. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  tn  bands. — Hbb.,  xiii,  3, 

Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Lammel,  of  the  archdiocese  of 
New  York;  Rt,  Rev,  Mgr.  White,  diocese  of 
Brooklyn;  Rev.  M.  J.  Taugher,  archdiocese  of 
Milwaukee;    and  Rev.  Herbert  Butterfield,  S.  J. 

Mother  M.  Gabriel,  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Incar- 
nate Word;  and  Sister  M.  Scholastica,  Sisters 
of  Mercy. 

Mr,  William  Franzen,  Mrs.  Charles  Kent,  Mr. 
Timothy  Madigan,  Mrs,  Mary  Rice,  Mrs,  Eliz- 
abeth CuUen,  Mr,  William  Watson,  Mr,  Peter 
A.  Lynch,  Miss  Helen  Brown,  Miss  Elizabeth 
McLoughlin,  Mr,  Jarpes  Waters,  Mrs.  Ann  Burns, 
Mr.  William  Becker,  Miss  Margaret  Finnegan, 
Mr.  Arnold  Tebeau,  Mr.  Joseph  Quatman,  Mr. 
James  Gahan,  Mrs.  Bridget  Gahan,  Mr.  B.  Stott- 
mann,  Mr.  P.  W.  Lynam,  Mrs.  Thomas  Crehan, 
Mr.  Charles  Miller,  Mrs.  Edward  J,  McDonough, 
Mr,  James  Dunlap,  Mr,  Owen  Shell,  Mr,  George 
Luesing,  Mr,  J,  W,  Carey,  and  Mr,  Joseph  Goelz, 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    Amen.     (300  days'   indul.) 


Our  Contribution  Box. 

'Thy  Father,  who  seelh  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  Dominican  Sisters,  Ontario,  Oregon: 

A.  G.  S.,  $10;  "  In  honor  of  St.  Anthony,"  $10. 
The  nuns  of  Chicoutimi: 

G,,    $5;     Nora,     in     honor    of     the      Blessed 
Virgin,  $2, 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  4S. 
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My  Prayer. 

BY    K.   H.    M. 

'^IS  all  I  ask  of  Thee,  dear  Lord- 
A  simple  little  prayer, — 
That  I  may  be  by  Mary  loved 
And  her  protection  share. 

For  this  I  surely  know,  dear  Lord- 
'Tis  truth  most  sweet  to  me, — 

If  I  am  loved  by  Mary  fair, 
I'm  also  loved  liy  Thee. 
»  .»■  I 

Ireland's  Fealty  to  Rome. 


BY    CORNELIUS    DOROAN. 


NOTEWORTHY  and  signifi- 
cant fact  indeed  that,  whether 
in  the  noontide  of  her  pros- 
perity and  culture  or  the  long 
night  of  her  enslavement,  the  ties  uniting 
Ireland  to  the  Holy  See  in  spiritual 
obedience  and  devotion  have  never  once 
been  loosened.  Assuredly,  there  was 
something  prophetic  in  the  answer  of  the 
Druids  to  King  Leogaire,  who,  observing 
the  smoke  issuing  from  the  Paschal  fire 
which  St.  Patrick  had  dared  to  kindle 
before  the  Baal  fire  of  the  pagan  festival 
that  was  being  celebrated  on  Tara's  Hill 
was  yet  lighted,  wrathfully  inquired  the 
meaning  of  the  unheard-of  thing.  "This 
fire,"  replied  the  cidtured  pagan  seers,  to 
the  alarm  and  amazement  of  the  Ard- 
Righ  and  in  the  hearing  and  sight  of  the 
princes  and  nuiltiludc  attending  the  cere- 


mony, —  "  this  fire  which  has  now  been 
kindled  before  our  eyes,  unless  extin- 
guished this  very  night,  will  never  be 
extinguished  throughout  all  time;  more- 
over, it  will  tower  over  all  the  fires  of  our 
ancient  rites,  and  he  who  lights  it  will, 
ere  long,  scatter  your  ancient  kingdom." 

In  his  "Confessions,"  St.  Patrick  men- 
tions that  he  fervently  prayed  "  that  the 
Catholic  Church  should  not  lose  to  the 
end  of  time  those  children  whom  he  had 
brought  forth  to  Christ  in  the  ends  of  the 
earth," — a  prayer  which,  one  can  not 
help  believing,  has  borne  fruition  in  all 
ages,  artd  which  doubtless  will  do  so  till 
the  end  of  time.  .. 

If  there  possibly  could  be  a  doubt  as 
to  the  unity  of  the  Irish  Church  with 
Rome  in  the  early  ages,  the  declaration 
of  St.  Columbanus  should  dispel  such  an 
illusion.  Addressing  Pope  Boniface  IV., 
he  writes :  "  To  the  Most  Serene  Head 
of  all  the  Churches  of  Europe,  to  the 
beloved  Pontiff,  the  Pastor  of  pastors,  it 
is  not  as  a  stranger  I  write:  I  address 
your  Holiness  as  a  friend,  as  a  follower, 
as  a  disciple.  Wherefore  my  language 
shall  be  such  as  ought  to  be  addressed 
to  the  Pilot  and  mystic  Steersman  of  the 
spiritual  Bark  of  Peter.  Thus  shall  I 
presume  to  write,  because  we  Irish  are 
disciples  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  sta- 
tioned on  the  verge  of  the  world.-  We  are 
on  that  account  the  more  scrupulous  in 
admitting  nothing  but  what  is  Apos- 
tolical, .  .  .  but  that  faith  which  we  first 
received  from  the  successors  of  the 
Apostles,  and  to  which  we  cHng  with  a 
constancy  not  to  be  shaken." 
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^Obviously,  St.  Patrick  taught  spiritual 
obedience  to  the  Pope,  and  in  a  canon 
passed  in  one  of  the  synods  held  by  him 
in  Ireland  it  expressly  provided  that  all 
important  questions  of  controversy  vvlych 
might  arise  should  be  referred  to  the 
decision  of  the  Holy  See. 

This  canon  was  put  into  operation, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  in  a  matter  of 
church  discipline,  as  appertaining  to  the 
proper  date  for  keeping  Easter,  by  St. 
Cummian  and  St.  Columbanus.  The  Irish 
Church  kept  Easter  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  moon  after  the  vernal  equinox 
when  that  day  fell  on  a  Sunday.  In  Rome 
and  throughout  the  Western  Church, 
Easter  Day,  in  such  an  event,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  following  Sunday.  St.  Cum- 
mian, who  had  the  reputation  of  being 
as  learned  as  he  was  pious,  addressed  the 
Holy  See  on  the  matter  thus:  "We  sent 
wise  and  humble  men  to  Rome,  as  children 
to  their  mother,  to  inquire  as  to  the  time 
of  keeping  Easter."  And  he  cites  the 
words  of  St.  Jerome :  "  I  cry  out,  whoso- 
ever is  joined  to  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter, 
that  man  is  mine!  What  more?  1  turn 
to  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  Pope  Gregory,  received  by  us  in 
common." 

Among  the  host  of  saints  and  scholars 
which  Ireland  produced  in  the  sixth 
century,  the  most  illustrious  and  cele- 
brated was  Columbanus, — a  saint  who 
should  not  be  confounded,  as  is  not  in- 
frequently the  case,  with  St.  Colum-Cille. 
It  is  said  by  a  contemporary  of  his,  that 
the  light  shed  by  his  knowledge  and 
doctrine  wherever  he  appeared,  was  com- 
parable to  the  sun  in  its  course  from  the 
east  to  the  west.  After  his  death  he 
continued  to  shine  forth  in  many  disciples 
whom  he  had  formed  in  pie^ty  and  letters. 
He  founded  monasteries  and  erected 
churches  at  home  and  abroad;  gave  his 
name  to  a  town  in  Italy,  San  Columbano, 
in  the  territory  of  Lodi;  had  a  deep  and 
varied  knowledge  of  sacred  and  profane 
literature;  was  versed  both  in  the  (ireek 
and    Hebrew    languages;     was    a    copious 


and  erudite  writer;  while  the  remains 
of  his  poetic  genius  are  preserved  in  sacred 
Latin  verses.  This  celebrated  ecclesiastic 
now  humbly  prays  guidance  in  the  discip- 
linary question  in  dispute,  thus  addressing 
Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Great :  "  To.  the 
holy  Roman  Father  in  Christ,  the  chosen 
Watchman,  possessed  of  the  divine  theory 
of  the  Treasureship,  it  pleaseth  me,  the 
lowly  Columbanus,  to  send  health,  and 
to  interrogate  thee  about  Easter,  accord- 
ing to  that  canticle,  'Ask  thy  Father,  and 
he  will  show  thee'." 

Not  only  was  the  Irish  Church  unin- 
terruptedly united,  to  the  Universal 
Church,  alike  in  doctrine  and  discipline, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  as  at  the  present 
day,  but  the  form  of  terms  expressive  of 
matters  of  dogma  has  undergone  no 
change;  hence,  "the  holy  mysteries  of 
the  Eucharist,"  when  speaking  of  the 
Mass;  "the  Sacrifice  of  Salvation."  The 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
was  believed  and  expressed  as  "  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ" 
even  by  King  Leogaire's  daughters,  Ethna 
and  Fethlimia, — two  royal  converts,  who, 
consecrating  themselves  to  God  in  the 
religious  state,  received  the  veil  from 
St.  Patrick  himself. 

Yes,  in  all  essential  points,  the  ancient 
Church  of  Ireland  agrees  with  the  teaching 
of  the  Church  at  the  present  day;  and 
the  continuity  has  remained  unbroken 
throughout  the  intervening  years.  Penance 
and  Purgatory  were  regarded  as  dogmas 
of  faith,  and  the  efficacy  of  prayers  for 
the  dead  was  implicitly  believed  in.  Says 
an  ancient  canon :  "  Under  the  new  Dis- 
pensation, the  Church  offers  in  many 
ways  sacrifice  to  God, — first,  for  herself; 
secondly,  in  commemoration  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  said,  '  Do  this  for  a  com- 
memoration of  Me';  and,  thirdly,  for  the 
souls  of  those  who  have  departed  this 
life."  For  the  very  virtuous,  who  have 
departed  from  life  without  being  defiled 
by  any  stain  of  sin,  the  oblation  of  the 
Church  is  offered  in  thanksgiving;  -for 
the  very  impious,  who  have  died  as  such. 
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the  same  oblation  is,  to  those  who  have 
survived  them,  a  source  of  consolation; 
for  tlie  faithful  whose  virtue  was  not 
wholly  perfect  at  their  departure  from 
life,  the  oblation  avails,  to  obtain  for 
them  the  full  remission  of  what  is  due 
to  the  divine  justice;  and,  finally,  for 
those  who,  at  the  hour  of  death,  were  not 
polluted  with  the  guilt  of  any  grievous 
transgression,  the  oblation  effects  a  miti- 
gation of  their  punishment."  In  the 
"  Cursus  Scotorum,"  or  Liturgy  brought 
by  St.  Patrick  into  Ireland,  and  believed 
to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  Evangelist 
St.  Mark,  are  two  Masses  for  the  Dead, — 
one  being  for  those  who  died  in  Holy 
Orders. 

It  is  stated  by  some  non-Catholic  writers 
that,  in  the  early  ages,  the  Irish  were 
not  a  celibate  priesthood.  To  refute  the 
assertion,  one  need  only  refer  to  the 
"Penitential"  of  St.  Columbanus,  in  the 
sixth  century,  which  decrees  that  eccle- 
siastics who  had  married  before  they  took 
Orders,  and  whose  wives  were  still  living, 
were  bound  to  live  single  under  pain  of 
grievous  sin. 

As  to  the  pious  practice  of  invoking 
the  saints,  the  habit  was  general  among 
the  ancient  Irish,  says  Ware;  and  he  adds 
that  a  Life  of  St.  Brigid,  written  in  the 
seventh  century,  concludes  with  the 
words:  "There  are  two  holy  Virgins  in 
heaven  who  may  undertake  my  protec- 
tion, —  the  Most  Blessed  Mary  and  St. 
Brigid,  on  whose  patronage  let  each  of 
us  depend." 

From  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  century — 
full  three  hundred  years  —  was  Ireland's 
golden  age.  At  that  period,  the  sea-girt 
isle,  "stationed  on  the  verge  of  the  world," 
had  earned  for  itself,  as  the  home  of  sanc- 
tity and  learning,  the  proud  title  of  the 
Island  of  Saints  and  Scholars.  Thither, 
as  to  the  "emporium  of  literature,"  the 
youth  of  France,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
of  every  Christian  country,  repaired  in 
quest  of  knowledge.  The  schools  of  Ross, 
Cork,  I  Lismore,  Clonmacnoise,  Armagh, 
Clonard,  among  others,  were  then  of  Con- 


tinental^reputation,  supplying  professors 
for  the  establishment  of  such  universities 
as  Oxford,  Paris,  Pavia,  Cologne,  and 
other  centres  of  learning.  The  University 
of  Lismore  had  at  one  time  on  its  roll  4000 
students,  one  of  whom  was  the  greatest 
of  English  monarchs  —  the  renowned 
Alfred  of  Northumberland,  who,  in  the 
remarkable  poem  written  by  him  on  his 
return  from  Ireland,  has  left  this  pleasing 
testimony  of  the  cultured  civilization  and 
high  tone  of  morals  found  there: 

I  found  in  the  fair  Inisfail, 
In  Ireland,  while  in  exile, 
Many  women,  no  silly  crowd, 
Many  laics,  many  clerics. 
I  found  in  each  province 
Of  the  five  provinces  of  Ireland, 
Both  in  Church  and  State, 
Much  of  food,  much  of  raiment. 

I    found  in  each  great  church. 
Whether  internal,  on  shore  or  island. 
Learning,  wisdom,  devotion  to  God, 
Holy  welcome  and  protection. 
I  found  lay  monks 
Of  alms  the  active  advocates. 
And,  in  proper  order  with  them. 
The  Scriptures  without  corruption. 

I  found  in  Munster,  without  prohibition, 

Kings,  queens,  and  royal  bards; 

In  every  species  of  poetry  well  skilled, — 

Happiness,  comfort,  pleasure. 

I  found  the  aged  of  strict  morals. 

The  historians  recording  truth, — 

Each  good,  each  benefit  that  I  have  sung 

In  Ireland  I  have  seen. 

But  the  night  of  Erin's  long  travail 
was  now  near  at  hand.  Hordes  of  bar- 
barian Norsemen,  fired  with  the  spirit 
of  plunder,  invaded  her  shores.  Wherever 
they  went,  the  piratic  bands  committed 
horrible  excesses,  until  at  length  they 
were  driven  from  the  land.  But  their 
defeat  seemed  only  to  have  intensified 
the  desire  for  conquest  and  loot  in 
the  savage  breasts  of  those  sear-roving 
marauders.  They  accordingly  returned  in  a 
short  time,  to  be  driven  forth  again.  Thrice 
they  essayed  the  attempt,  and  it  was  only 
after  years  of  bloody  carnage  had  been 
endured  that  the  desolated  country  was 
finally   and   effectually   freed   of   so 
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and  formidable  an  enemy.  At  this  time 
a  deliverer  arose  in  the  person  of  the 
renowned  Brian  Boru,  a  doughty  warrior, 
monarch  of  all  Ireland,  who,  in  his  eighty- 
eighth  year,  on  the  plains  of  Clontarf,  on 
the  morning  of  Good  Friday,  April  23, 
1014,  gave  battle,  and  signally  overthrew 
the  detested  enemy  of  his  faith  and 
country. 

Then  succeeded  the  Anglo-Norman 
invasion, — the  lusty  Gallic  barons,  as 
eager  for  plunder  and  blood  as  the  barbaric 
Northmen.  Later  on  came  the  detestable 
Tudor,  Henry  VIII.,  with  his  ruthless 
confiscations  and  pretensions  at  Spiritual 
Supremacy,  followed  by  Elizabeth's  devas- 
tating wars;  the  Stuarts'  colonization, 
with  Scotch  "planters";  and  marking 
the  advent  of  the  regicide  Cromwell  with 
his  execrable  Roundheads.  Later  still, 
the  Hanoverians  added  to  the  horrors, 
with  their  atrocious  penal  enactments; 
and,  lastly,  the  Brunswickian  oppres- 
sions, —  long  centuries  of  unexampled 
suffering,  bloodshed,  and  confiscation. 

But,  miracle  of  miracles,  the  Irish,  as 
a  nation,  emerged  from  the  unequal  con- 
flict, inviolate  in  faith  and  honor,  though 
broken  in  spirit  and  strength.  When  other 
peoples,  neighboring  nations,  succumbed 
to  the  violence  of  the  storm — when  they 
became  apostate,  choosing  Barrabas  to 
Christ,  —  the  stricken  children  of  the 
Gael  remained  unfalteringly  faithful  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Church  and  the 
person  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  occupying 
the  Chair  of  Peter.  Well  and  truly  could 
they  exclaim: 

Faith  of  our  fathers,  livin<;  still 

In  spite  of  dungeon,   fire,  and  sword. 


The  Red  Circle. 


Alas  for  tho.se  who  let  the  golden 
moment  pass,  —  who  let  the  Gate  of 
Opportunity  be  shut  in  their  faces,  while 
they  wait  before  it  trying  to  muster 
favoring  conditions,  or  argument  and 
authority,  like  an  army  with  banners 
to  escort  them  through! 

— Sarah  Orne  Jewctt. 


BY    C.EK,\KD    h.   REY.NOLDS. 

XII. — On  Board  the  "Tai-shan." 

I S  the  boat  swept  up  to  the  bund, 
turning  to  come  alongside  of  it 
against  the  sluggish  current  of  the 
river,  and  the  sailor  in  the  bows 
drove  his  boat-hook  into  a  rotting  timber 
and  brought  the  little  craft  neatly  up  to 
the  steps  and  held  her  there.  Marker 
glanced  up  and  down  the  wharf  to  make 
sure  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  the 
embarkation  being  interrupted. 
■  All  was  absolutely  peaceful.  Coolie 
porters  tramped  along,  carrying  their 
double  burdens  slung  at  each  end  of  a 
bamboo  over  their  shoulders;  idlers  sat 
in  the  shadow  of  a  wall,  dozing  in  the 
afternoon  heat;  two  boys  were  fishing  at 
the  edge  of  the  bund;  children  stared 
over  the  bulwarks  of  junks  moored  near 
it;  and  a  native  trading  craft,  bright 
with  red  and  blue  paint,  \Vas  being  hauled 
in  b}'  a  string  of  men  and  women,  who 
tugged  at  a  bamboo  fibre  rope.  Marker 
felt  that  the  centre  of  disturbance  was 
elsewhere. 

Two  of  Shanghai  Jack's  men  brought 
out  Lebrun,  and  carried  him  down  to  the 
boat.  They  were  to  go  off  to  the  Tai-shan 
and  temporarily  join  Captain  Marker's 
crew;  for,  with  so  many  passengers,  the 
steward  would  want  assistance;  and  if 
there  was  a  fight,  these  two  sturdy  men 
from  the  coast  might  be  useful. 

Edith  Kirby  came  out  carrying  some 
pillows,  and  went  quickly  down  the  steps 
and  arranged  them  in  the  stern  of  the 
boat;  then,  aided  by  Marker,  she  made 
Lebrun  as  comfortable  as  possible  for  the 
short  voyage  to  the  steamer.  De  Visser 
remained  ashore  to  pack  up  a  few  things 
for  himself  and  his  comrade,  and  to  hand 
over  to  the  innkeeper  the  instruments  and 
other  property  of  the  railway  comnany, 
brought  for  the  survey — now  postponed 
till  times  were  quieter. 
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Looking  from  the  window,  he  saw  the 
boat  push  off.  A  few  of  the  loungers  on 
the  wharf  were  staring  idly  after  her. 
The  four  oar  blades  rose  and  fell,  flashing 
in  the  sun  as  they  swept  back  over  the 
water;  and  the  boat  shot  quickly  out 
into  the  river.  He  could  see  Marker 
steering,  with  Edith  near  him,  leaning 
forward  to  talk  to  Lebrun. 

Marker  was  jubilant  at  the  idea  that 
he  was  taking  her  on  board  the  Tai-shan. 
The  only  thing  that  disturbed  him  was 
the  sad  look  in  her  face  as  she  turned  her 
head  and  glanced  back  at  the  town.  But 
he  knew  better  than  to  offer  any  con- 
solatory advice.  He  realized  that  she  was 
thinking  of  the  threatened  ruin  of  the  two 
missions,  the  fate  of  P^re  Gratien,  the 
immediate  danger  of  her  own  people. 
He  felt  that  his  own  satisfaction  was  a 
little  selfish;  but,  then,  he  said  to  himself, 
"How  can  I  help  it?" 

MacMurdo  had  made  thoughtful  prepa- 
rations for  the  reception  of  the  sick  man. 
On  the  shady  side  of  the  ship,  in  the 
gangway  between  the  deck  house  and  the 
side  rail,  he  had  placed  a  bamboo  armchair 
with  a  leg-rest  that  made  it  a  couch,  put 
a  folded  rug  in  readiness,  hung  a  curtain 
at  the  side,  and  rigged  up  a  paper  screen 
with  a  pulley  and  counterpoise,  so  that 
one  of  the  boys  could  work  it  as  a  punka 
and  keep  the  air  moving.  Then  he  had 
brought  out  a  little  bamboo  table;  for 
how  could  any  man,  sick  or  well,  be  happy 
without  somewhere   to  stand   a  tumbler? 

He  waited  at  the  top  of  the  short  side 
ladder  to  help  the  new  arrivals  on  board. 
But  Marker  jumped  onto  the  steps  and 
gave  Edith  his  hand.  His  was  to  be  her 
first  welcome  to  the  Tai-shan.  MacMurdo 
could  only  come  second,  with  his  hearty 
grip  of  the  hand  and  an  expression  of 
pleasure  that  the  Tai-shan  could  repay 
some  of  the  hospitality  of  the  mission 
station, — "Only,"  he  added,  "it  could  be 
wished  the  circumstances  were  brighter." 

Lebrun  was  lifted  on  board  and  carried 
to  the  place  the  engineer  had  prepared 
for  him.    MacMurdo  proudly  indicated  his 


arrangements,  and  was  rewarded  by  Edith 
saying  with  a  smile: 

"  You  are  as  clever  as  you  are  kind, 
Mr.  MacMurdo.  Who  would  ever  have 
thought  of  having  a  punka  ready,  —  and 
you  so  busy,  too!" 

She  arranged  the  pillows  for  Lebrun, 
who  settled  himself  comfortably  in  the 
long  chair. 

"This  is  the  best  place  to  be,"  he 
murmured,  as  if  to  himself. 

"Yes,  you  are  right.  You  are  almost 
as  good  as  back  in  Europe  here,"  said 
Marker.  "And  we  shall  have  more  friends 
on  board  presently.  I  think  I  see  the  other 
boat  pulling  down  stream  and  the  fisher 
junk  after  her.  Come  forward.  Miss 
Kirby,  and  you  will  see  her." 

Edith  followed  him  to  the  bow,  and  he 
pointed  up  stream.  Yes,  there  was  the 
boat,  in  which  Mr.  Henderson  had  gone 
up,  a  tiny  speck  on  the  bright  water;  and, 
beyond,  the  dark  brown  sail  of  the  junk 
running  down  with  wind  and  current  to 
help  her.  He  was  tempted  to  say  some- 
thing of  his  hope  for  the  future,  but  he 
mastered  the  inclination;  and,  to  keep 
her  with  him  and  have  the  pleasure  of 
speaking  to  her,  he  offered  to  show  her 
round  the  ship. 

They  passed  along  the  upper  deck  under 
the  cool  awning.  He  pointed  out  Mac- 
Murdo's  arrangements  "for  making  all 
safe,"  as  he  put  it.  Down  some  iron  steps 
they  went  to  the  main  deck,  where  there 
was  a  glimpse  of  the  engine  room,  and 
they  could  see  the  crowd  of  coolies  still 
rushing  the  firewood  on  board.  There 
was  an  unexpected  pleasing  odor  in  the 
air,  mingling  with  the  smell  of  heated  oil 
from  the  engine  room. 

"What  a  strange  smell!"  said  Edith. 
"  Why,  it's  like  the  incense  sticks  they 
burn  in  the  Chinese  pagoda!" 

"It's  the  same  thing,"  replied  Marker. 
"  I  am  afraid  your  brother-in-law  will  be 
shocked.  But  the  boys  know  we  are 
starting  on  a  voyage  that  may  have  some 
awkward  incidents,  and  they  are  burning 
joss-sticks,  —  'punks'     they     call     them. 
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It's  their  pagan  way  of  saying  their 
prayers.  We  could  hardly  stop  them  if  we 
wanted  to.  They're  a  lot  of  poor  benighted 
heathen,  as  Mac  says.  If  we  went  into 
their  quarters  for'ard,  the  first  thing  you 
would  see  would  be  an  ugly  picture  of 
some  joss  or  other,  whose  name  I  forget, 
stuck  up  inside  the  door." 

"It  is  horrid  to  be  in  the  middle  of  all 
this  Chinese  worship,"  said  Edith.  "  But 
I  suppose  you  are  right,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  stop  it." 

"There's  no  man  on  the  river  could  do 
it,"  observed  Marker.  "One  sees  the  same 
thing  on  the  big  liners  that  have  Chinese 
crews.  I  remember  when  I  was  first 
officer  on  one  of  them  years  ago,  whenever 
it  came  on  to  blow  hard  one  was  almost 
stifled  with  the  joss-sticks.  I  don't,  how- 
ever, let  them  play  their  foolery  outside 
their   own   quarters." 

They  turned  back  to  the  main  cabin 
amidships,  and  he  pointed  out  the  room 
he  had  given  her,  —  a  small  cabin  usually 
assigned  to  two  passengers,  but  MacMurdo 
had  had  the  upper  berth  removed  to  give 
more  space. 

"Your  sister  has  the  next  cabin,"  he 
said;  "and  I  have  given  up  my  own,  the 
biggest  of  our  little  lot,  for  the  children 
and  their  nurse.   Mac  gives  his  to  Lebrun." 

"But  where  will  you  sleep?" 

"  Neither  I  nor  Mac  will  get  very  much 
sleep  between  this  and  I-chang,"  was  the 
answer.  "We  shall  have  'forty  winks' 
now  and  then  on  a  chair  under  the  awning. 
Sailors  can  do  without  sleep  at  a  pinch. 
In  my  sailing  days,  my  first  captain  told 
me  no  commander  of  a  ship  should  sleep 
a  wink  from  the  time  he  got  into  the 
Channel  till  he  was  safe  in  the  Thames 
or  the   Mersey." 

They  went  on  deck  again.  The  boat 
that  had  gone  up  the  river  had  come  along- 
side; the  brown  sail  of  the  junk  towered 
high  over  the  water  close  at  hand,  and 
they  could  see  De  Visser  embarking  at 
the  wharf  to  come  on  board. 

Henderson  stood  in  the  bow  of  the 
junk,  waving  his  hand  to  them.    In  a  few 


minutes  more  the  clumsy-looking  craft 
dropped  her  sail,  that  came  rattling  down 
the  mast,  as  she  drifted  alongside  the 
steamer  and  made  fast  to  her. 

De  Visser  had  already  got  on  board, 
bringing  his  own  and  Lebrun's  luggage, 
and  a  long  bundle  of  rugs,  rolled  round 
and  hiding  two  double-barrelled  fowling 
pieces  that  the  Belgians  had  brought  to 
China  in  the  hope  of  sport.  "I  have  a 
bag  of  cartridges,"  he  explained.  "They 
may  come  in  handy  in  a  fight  at  close 
quarters."  He  made  his  way  at  once  to 
Lebrun's  side. 

Marker  and  MacMurdo  helped  the 
Hendersons  on  board.  Ida  and  Herbert 
were  delighted  at  being  on  the  deck  of 
the  steamer.  Their  childish  glee  was  in 
strange  contrast  to  the  serious  faces  of 
the  elder  folk.  Mrs.  Henderson  looked 
pale  and  tired,  and  went  at  once  with  her 
sister  to  her  cabin. 

Henderson  was  busy  with  Marker  and 
the  rough-looking  fisherman  who  owned 
the  junk.  The  clergyman  was  acting  as 
interpreter  in  settling  a  bargain  with  the 
Chinaman.  Marker  wanted  him  to  take 
two  barge  loads  of  wood  down  the  river 
as  a  reserve  for  the  Tai-shan. 

"Tell  him,"  he  said  to  Henderson, 
"  that  the  wind  is  getting  stronger  and 
is  fair  down  stream.  He  will  tow  them 
down  easily  enough.  He  need  go  only 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  head  of  the 
narrows  at  the  Tsung-ling  Gorge.  I  will 
pick  him  up  there,  or  before  he  gets  so 
far,  and  pay  him  well." 

During  the  discussion  Marker  had  called 
MacMurdo  and  given  him  an  order. 
Forward  the  steam  winch  began  to  clank, 
winding  in  the  chain  of  the  starboard 
anchor. 

"Are  you  starting?"  asked  the  clergy- 
man. 

"No,"  said  Marker;  "but  I  shall  hang, 
on  by  one  anchor,  ready  to  get  away 
smartly  when  the  time  comes.  I  shall 
hold  on  here  till  sunset,  if  I  can.  -I  am 
sending  a  note  ashore  to  Shanghai  Jack 
to   pass  on   to  the   French   Padre,   telling 
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him  I  am  waiting  as  long  as  possible,  in 
the  hope  that  he  will  come  on  board, 
after  all.  I  shall  run  down  to  the  Tsung- 
ling  Gorge  in  the  evening.  It  is  open  ^ 
water,  and  safe  going  so  far,  even  if  it 
is  dark.  If  it's  a  bright  night,  we  may 
even  venture  farther,  if  there's  any  reason 
for  haste;  but  twenty  miles  steaming 
down  river  will  shake  ofY  the  best  junks 
up  here,  even  if  they  are  after  us." 

The  fisherman  accepted  the  oflfer  made 
to  him,  and  was  soon  working  down  the 
Yang-tse  with  the  barges  in  tow.  The 
starboard  anchor,  dripping  with  yellow 
mud,  was  hanging  at  the  bow.  Marker 
passed  the  order  to  take  no  more  wood 
on  board,  and  to  clear  away  the  barge 
that  lay  alongside.  A  few  minutes  later 
a  boat  went  to  the  bund  with  his 
letters, — one  for  Pere  Gratien,  the  other 
for  the  tao-tai:  this  last  a  brief  undiplo- 
matic note.  The  other  boat  was  hoisted 
in.  The  Tai-shan  lay  isolated  in  the 
midst  of  the  broad  river,  and  MacMurdo 
was  busy  fitting  his  new  fender  over  the 
bows, — the  last  touch  of  preparation. 
The  steward  was  getting  tea  ready  in 
the  main  cabin.  It  would  be  a  sort  of 
house-warming, — a  friendly  meal  at  which 
the  passengers  of  the  Tai-shan  would  meet. 

The  boat  came  back  with  a  report 
that  the  tao-tai  had  sent  a  guard  to  the 
English  mission.  Henderson,  on  hearing 
this,  expressed  the  hope  that  all  might 
yet  be  well. 

"Have    we    cleared    out    too    soon?" 
he  asked. 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Marker.  "  We 
are  doing  the  right  thing  in  taking.no 
chances.  There  is  no  news  of  the  French 
house.    That's  the  storm  centre." 

The  tea  party  in  the  salon  was  not 
very  lively.  There  was  an  attempt  to  keep 
the  conversation  away  from  what  every 
one  was  thinking  of,  and  the  result  was 
a  general  air  of  constraint.  MacMurdo, 
pleading  that  he  was  busy,  looked  in  for 
only  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  went  on 
back  again.  Marker  did  most  of  the 
talking.      He    told    irrelevant    stories    of 


early  sea-going  experiences;  remembered 
he  had  once  been  at  Antwerp,  and  asked 
De  Visser  questions  about  the  new  exten- 
sions of  the  port;  in  fact,  tried  to  keep 
the  thoughts  of  his  guests  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  Cheng-foo. 

They  were  still  at  table  when  Mac- 
Murdo put  his  head  in  and  asked  the 
captain  to  come  on  deck.  Marker  rose 
and  went  out. 

"  I  hope  there's  nothing  wrong,"  said 
Henderson.  Then,  after  a  minute  or  two 
of  restlessness,  he  also  left  the  table  and 
went  on  deck. 

The  party  in  the  cabin  heard  men 
tramping  overhead,  the  clank  of  a  winch, 
a  sharp,  hissing  rush  of  steam.  Mrs. 
Henderson  looked  alarmed,  and  said; 

"Something  is  wrong.  What  can  it  be?" 

"I  imagine,"  replied  De  Visser,  "that 
we  are  going  to  start.  There  is  no  need 
for  alarm.  The  captain  wants  to  get 
down  river  a  bit  before  it  is  dark.  Steamers 
generally  tie  up  at  night  on  the  river. 
He  does  not  want  to  lie  off  the  town  in 
the  darkness.  Do  not  agitate  yourself, 
Madame.  Stay  here.  I  will  go  up,  and 
come  back  and  tell  you." 

When  Henderson  reached  the  deck, 
there  was  no  need  to  ask  what  was  the 
matter.  MacMurdo  had  just  left  Marker's 
side,*  and  was  making  his  way  to  the 
engine  room.  Marker,  with  his  heavy 
binoculars  to  his  eyes,  was  looking  at  the 
town  and  sweeping  the  river.  A  crowd 
with  red  banners  displayed  was  gathering 
on  the  wharf,  and  men  were  busy  hauling 
up  the  sails  of  two  large  junks.  Others 
were  getting  into  boats. 

Marker  turned  to  the  clergyman  and 
pointed  to  the  town. 

"You  see  what  it  is,"  he  said.  "They 
have  got  a  mob  together,  and  are  fools 
enough  to  think  they  can  rush  the 
Tai-shan.  We  knew  they  had  a  scheme 
for  taking  her  when  the  cargo  boats  came 
alongside  to-day;  but  we  upset  that  by 
sending  them  away,  and  keeping  a  sharp 
watch  on  the  new  lot  that  brought 
the  wood." 
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Forward,  the  clanking  winch  was 
getting  up  the  remaining  anchor;  aft,  a 
mass  of  dark  smoke  pouring  from  the 
funnel,  and  a  sharp  jet  of  white  vapor 
hissing  from  the  steanipipe,  showed  that 
full  pressure  was  being  got  on  the  boilers. 
One  of  the  Chinese  hands  was  at  the 
wheel  behind  the  wooden  breastwork.  The 
Tai-shan  would  soon  be  moving. 

Two  large  junks,  helped  round  by  men 
towing  them  from  the  smaller  boats, 
swung  out  from  the  bund,  and,  working 
with  the  side  wind,  stood  out  into  the 
river.  They  were  steering  for  the  Tai-shan, 
and  their  decks  were  crowded  with  men. 
Henderson  took  the  glass  and  saw  that 
they  were  armed  men,  carrying  a  strange 
variety  of  weapons:  rifles  of  European 
pattern,  quaint  native  matchlocks,  lances, 
three-progged  spears,  swords,  axes,  clubs, — 
a  perfect  museum  of  Oriental  arms. 

Marker  stepped  to  his  post  beside  the 
wheel.  Close  by,  the  Chinese  boatswain 
stood  ready  to  interpret  and  pass  his 
orders.  The  bow  of  the  ship  was  up 
'  stream,  the  position  in  which  she  had 
swung  to  her  anchors  against  the  current. 
De  Visser  had  come  on  deck  and  touched 
the  clergyman  on  the  shoulder. 

"It's  come  at  last,"  he  said.  "Had 
you  not  better  go  down  and  reassure  the 
ladies,  and  take  care  of  them  and  LebYun, 
and  be  ready  to  look  after  any  one  who 
is  hit?  I  will  stay  to  help  to  organize  the 
defence." 

Marker  had  been  calling  out  his  orders, 
repeated  in  a  shrill  cry  by  the  serang. 
The  steam  winch  had  stopped  suddenly; 
there  was  a  clink,  clink  of  a  hammer  on 
a  shackle  bolt,  and  then  a  roar  as  the  chain 
cable  slipped  out  through  the  hawse  hole 
and  splashed  into  the  river.  The  anchor 
had  been  slipped  and  abandoned  to  save 
time,  instead  of  bringing  it  slowly  up. 
Marker  had  pushed  round  the  handle  of 
the  engine-room  indicator,  a  bell  tinkled 
away  aft,  and  the  ship  throbbed  to  the 
stroke  of  the  engines,  one  on  each  side 
as  they  set  the  great  stern  wheel  turning, 
and  churning  up  the  yellow  water  of  the 


river  into  a  patch  of  dirty  white  foam. 
To  De  Visser's  surprise,  instead  of  turning 
down  stream,  the  Tai-shan  was  moving 
up  the  river. 

MacMurdo  appeared  on  deck  again, 
called  to  the  serang  and  went  below  with 
him  after  a  nod  to  Marker. 

"Come  with  me,"  he  said  to  De  Visser, 
as  he  passed  him. 

Henderson  had  already  gone  below. 

"Where's  the  parson?"  asked  Mac- 
Murdo, as  De  Visser  followed  him  to  the 
lower  deck. 

"Gone  to  the  cabin  to  look  after  the 
ladies  and  Lebrun  and  the  children,  and 
get  ready  for  casualties,"  said  De  Visser. 

"Right!  That's  one  thing  settled," 
came  MacMurdo's  reply. 

A  little  knot  of  Chinese  sailors  gathered 
round  him.  A  chest  was  opened,  and  he 
began  handing  out  Remington  rifles  and 
bundles  of  brass-cased  cartridges. 

"Have  you  any  better  fighting  gear, 
De  Visser?"  he  asked,  looking  up  from 
his  work  while  the  men  were  arming. 

"I  have  my  pistol  and  the  shotguns," 
said  the  Belgian.  "I  wish  I  had  a  good 
rifle,  for  I  can  shoot." 

"  We  can  all  do  that,  man.  But  can 
you  hit?  Yes?  Well,  take  this  Martini. 
It's  better  than  the  old  Remingtons.  I 
had  it  for  myself,  but  I  shall  be  busy. 
Go  up  alongside  the  Captain.  He  has 
another  like  it  in  a  ca.se  near  the  wheel; 
and  there's  a  fair  lot  of  cartridges  in  the 
polished  teak  box  to  the  right  of  it.  When 
Marker  tells  you  to  begin,  just  try  to  knock 
out  the  Johnnies  at  the  big  tillers  of  the 
junks  and  upset  their  steering.  You'll 
be  doing  us  a  service." 

De  Visser  took  the  rifle  and  hurried 
eagerly  on  deck,  leaving  MacMurdo  to 
post  his  men.  The  Belgian  had  his 
revolver  on  his  belt  under  his  loose  jacket. 
He  was  ready  for  action.  As  he  reached 
the  deck,  the  Tai-shan  was  turning 
sharply  just  above  the  town.  Below  on 
the  river  could  be  seen  the  dark  sails 
and  red  streaming  pennants  of  the  junks 
manned    by    the    adherents    of    the    Red 
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Circle.  A  third  had  joined  the  two  others, 
and  they  were  tacking  up  stream,  but 
barely  able  to  hold  their  own  against 
the   current. 

Marker  was  standing  erect  by  the  wheel. 
The  rifle  leaning  on  the  breastwork,  and 
the  open  case  of  shining  copper  cartridges, 
showed  he  was  ready  to  take  a  part  in 
the  fight  when  the  time  came.  For  the 
present,  he  was  intent  on  watching  the 
hostile  craft  and  directing  the  manoeuvres 
of  his  own.  MacMurdo  came  up  and  went 
forward,  clapping  the  Belgian  on  the 
shoulder  as  he  passed  him,  and  saluting 
the  Captain  cheerily:  "We'll  have  them 
nicely!"  He  stopped  beside  the  brass 
gun  on  the  foredeck.  One  of  his  men 
squatted  beside  it,  carefully  loading  it. 
Below  in  the  cabin,  Henderson  had 
told  his  fellow-passengers  that  there  might 
be,  probably  would  be,  an  encounter  with 
hostile  junks  as  the  Tai-shan  ran  past 
the  town. 

"There's  no  real  danger,"  he  said, — 
"no  more  than  the  danger  of  being  struck 
by  lightning  in  a  summer  storm.  In  any 
case,  we  are  in  God's  hands.  Let  us  com- 
mend our  safety  to  Him.  And  now,  dear 
wife,  keep  the  children  quiet  and  as  happy 
as  you  can.  Edith,  we  had  better  bring 
Mr.  Lebrun's  couch  in  here.  This  cabin 
is  the  safest  place.  Mr.  Lebrun,  I  leave 
you  to  take  care  of  the  ladies.  I  must 
go  on  deck  again.  No,  don't  think  of 
trying  to  come  with  me.  You  are  more 
u.seful  here." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  The 
engine-room  bells  were  ringing  sharply. 
The  full  speed  of  the  engines  set  the  whole 
structure  of  the  little  steamer  atremble. 
One  could  feel  as  well  as  hear  their  hurried 
throbbing.  Above  on  deck  all  was  still; 
there  were  no  footsteps  overhead.  But 
through  the  murmuring  drone  and  dull 
throb  of  the  engines  and  the  plash  of  the 
stern  wheel  came  a  strange,  far-off  wailing 
cheer — the  voices  of  their  enemies  on 
board  the  junks.  The  crisis  was  close 
at  hand. 

(  To  be    continued.  ) 


If  Sorrow  Come. 

BY    P.  J.   CARROLL,   C.  S.  C. 

2^F  Sorrow  come  and  knock  upon  thy  door, 
Make  haste  and  open  to  her,  though  she  bring 
A   summons   asking   the   most    jirecipus   thing 

Of  all  thy  treasures;     e'en  though  nevermore 

Life  wear  the  roseate  splendor  once  it  wore; 
Though  loves  l)e  cleft  in   twain;    yea,   though 

she  fling 
Black  dark  about   thee  all   the   day,   or  sting 

Thy  heart  like  scorpions  to  the  very  core. 

Christ's  feet  were  bathed  by  Sorrow  at  the  feast; 
Sorrow  received  His  blessed  features  on 

The  dolorous  way;    she  followed  Him  beside 
The  moonlit  sea;    beloved  of  men   the  least, 
He  loved  her  best,  set  her  apart  as  one 
Worthy  to  walk  beside  Him  till  He  died. 


What  Keeps  them  Out;    or,  Hindrances 
to  Conversion. 


BY    ALKONSUa. 


VIII. 


"P'OR  myself,  as  one  of  Rome's  recruits, 
^  with  a  certain  (I  hope  pardonable) 
partiality  toward  those  who,  like  Euclid's 
triangles,  "are  similar  and  similarly  situ- 
ated," I  must  say  I  think  an  injustice 
is  done  to  converts  in  charging  them,  as 
a  class,  with  a  large  share  of  apostasies. 
My  experience  is  that  the  vast  majority 
of  apostates  are  of  those  who  have  bee-n 
reared  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Thank  God,  the  number  of  perversions  in 
Scotland,  taken  altogether,  is  not  great! 
And,  no  doubt,  here  and  there  among 
them  you  find  a  convert.  Perhaps  he  was 
only  half  instructed;  perhaps  he  was 
never  more  than  half-hearted  at'the  best; 
perhaps  he  or  she  was  more  or  less  coerced 
into  the  Church  by  marriage  or  other 
reasons.  And  if  they  do  fall  away,  they 
are  noticed  more  than  others,  and  held 
up  as  examples  of  the  instability  of 
converts;    and   some   charitable   Catholics 
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will  be  hear:!  lO  remark:  "  1  i  ever  believe 
in  these  converts;  they  are  not  genuine; 
they  never  become  real  Catholic.;." 

Beyond  question,  incomparabh-  the 
greatest  number  of  those  who  lapse  fi^m 
the  faith — into  Socialism  or  infidelity  or 
Protestant  marriage  —  are  "  born  Cath- 
olics." And  surely  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  whereas  there  is  no  shadow  of  excuse 
for  them,  for  the  others  the  enormity  of 
their  crime  is  diminished,  or  at  least 
palliated,  by  the  want  of  formal  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  sin  of 
apostasy. 

But  this  is  by  the  way.  You  'may, 
again,  remind  the  timorous  of  this  most 
certain  truth :  that  God  will  never 
desert  us  unless  we  desert  Him  first.  He 
wills  your  salvation,  does  He  not?  He 
has  seen  and  appraised  your  sufferings, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  for  His  sake.  He 
Himself  it  was,  and  none  other,  who 
inspired  you  by  His  grace,  and  led  you 
on,  and  taught  you,  and  enabled  you 
finally  to  cross  the  great  gulf.  It  was 
for  love  of  Him  you  did  all  this:  will 
He  cast  you  off  now  —  now  that  you 
have  thrown  yourself  into  His  arms?  Is 
it  conceivable  that  He  will  forget  your 
struggles  and  sacrifices,  and  allow  you  to 
fall  back  again  into  the  doubts  and  dark- 
ness and  misery  from  which  He  rescued 
you?  Who  could  believe  such  a  thing? 
The  very  idea  is  dishonoring,  and  argues 
a  want  of  simple  faith  and  trust  in  the 
good  God.  He  is  "not  unjust,  that  He 
should  forget  your  work,  and  the  love 
which  you  have  shown  in  His  name." 
Quid  timidi  estis  modicce  fideif  Surely  "  He 
who  hath  begun  a  good  work  in  you  will 
perfect  it  unto  the  day  of  Christ  Jesus." 

Once  more,  let  us  ask  the  scrupulo^us 
soul:  How  can  you  ever  find  the  Catholic 
Faith  to  be  wrong  when  you  have  already 
proved  it  to  be  right?  You  say  you  dread 
the  discovery  that  it  is  false.  1  answer 
that  such  a  discovery  is,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  impossible;  and  the 
dread  is  absurd.  If  the  Faith  was  right 
before    you    accepted    it,    it    will    still    be 


right  afterward;  and  the  genuine  convert 
can  not  adopt  it  until  he  has  satisfied 
himself  that  it  is  right.  Bear  in  mind  that 
the  proofs  and  arguments  and  evidences 
which  demonstrate  extrinsically  that  the 
Catholic  Faith  is  true  are  as  accessible 
and  as  convincing  to  the  Protestant  as 
to  the  Catholic;  else  how  could  any  one 
ever  reason  himself  into  the  Church? 
Certainly,  to  the  external  evidence,  the 
Catholic  can  add  a  knowledge  of  it  from 
within;  he  can  speak  from  his  own  expe- 
rience of  its  power  and  l>eauty;  from  an 
intimate  familiarity,  he  can  testify  that  it 
does  indeed  satisfy  the  uttermost  needs 
and  longings  of  the  human  heart. 

■  But  such  a  personal  experience  as  this, 
be  it  remembered,  is  not  necessary  to 
enable  one  to  discern  the  True  Church: 
it  comes  rather  as  a  reward  to  those  who 
have  discerned  it  already.  Any  one  of 
good-will  without  the  Fold  has  at  hand 
abundance  of  proofs  to  bring  him  to  the. 
certainty  that  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
it  alone,  is  the  true  Church  of  Christ; 
and  when  he-  acts  upon  that  certainty, 
as  he  is  bound  to  do,  he  will  then  behold 
the  "  beauty  of  the  King's  daughter  from 
within,"  and  it  will  but  serve  to  deepen 
his  devotion  and  confirm  his  belief.  He 
will  cry  out  with  the  Samaritans  whom 
the  woman  at  the  well  had  been  the 
instrument  of  bringing  to  Jesus :  "  Now 
we  believe,  not  for  thy  saying;  for  we 
ourselves  have  heard  Him,  and  know  that 
this  is  indeed  the  Saviour  of  the  world."* 
If  it  seemed  beautiful  before,  when  "  your 
eyes  were  held  that  they  should  not 
know"  it,  it  will  be  doubly  beautiful  when 
the  scales  fall  off  and  you  view  it  with 
the  eye  of  faith. 

People,  it  seems  to  me,  argue  with  the 
most  glaring  inconsequence  in  this  con- 
nection. They  say:  "Though  it  is 
beautiful  from  the  outside,  it  may  be 
hideous  from  within."  The  true  way  to 
put  it  is  this:  "Because  it  is  beautiful 
from  without,  therefore  it  will  be  much 
more    beautiful    when    you    see    it    from 

*   St.  John,  iv,  42. 
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within."  Look  at  a  stained-glass  window 
from  the  street;  however  ancient  and 
however  precious  it  may  be,  it  presents 
but  a  confused  mass  of  color, — innumer- 
able pieces  of  glass,  whose  design  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish.  But  enter 
within,  and  at  once  the  window  presents 
a  group  of  figures  standing  out  in 
unrivalled  beauty,  whose  deep  rich  tones 
and  harmonious  blendings  are  alike  the 
despair  and  the  admiration  of  our  modern 
craftsmen. 

Now  apply  the  analogy.  If  the  Catholic 
Church  appears  to  you  so  attractive  and 
winning  even  at  present,  when  confessedly 
you  do  not  understand  much  about  it, 
and  view  things  superficially,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  it  will  delight  and  charm 
you  still  more  when  you  see  the  real  love- 
liness and  harmony  of  all  its  parts  from 
within,  and  appreciate  the  meaning  of 
all  its  ceremonies  and  devotions,  and 
drink   in  its  heavenly  doctrine. 

You  are  now  awed,  let  us  say  bewil- 
dered, by  High  Mass;  you  are  fascinated, 
perhaps  moved  to  tears,  by  Benediction; 
you  are  captivated  by  a  beautiful  pro- 
cession; you  watch  men  and  women 
silently  stealing  out  and  in  to  confession; 
you  feel  that  some  mysterious  Power  is 
there,  and  you  long  for  such  devotion, 
such  faith,  such  humility,  and  so  deter- 
mined a  method  of  dealing  with  sin.  Or 
again,  you  see  crowds  of  little  children, 
not  much  beyond  the  age  of  reason, 
approaching  the  altar  and  receiving  Jesus 
into  their  innocent  hearts.  You  observe 
the  faithful  thronging  into  the  church 
night  after  night,  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
during  a  mission,  forgetful  of  their  cares 
and  indifferent  to  clothes.  Or  perhaps 
you  look  into  the  church  and  see  it 
crammed  to  suffocation  on  a  Good  Friday 
night,  when  Catholics  are  compassionating 
their  crucified  Redeemer  and  venerating 
His  Cross;  or  on  Ash  Wednesday,  when 
ashes  are  placed  upon  their  foreheads  and 
they  are  reminded  of  penance  and  of  death. 

You  see  all  this;  you  are  astonished, 
thunderstruck.     You    had    no    conception 


of  such  religious  enthusiasm,  such  real 
piety  and  devotion.  You  love  it;  you 
are  moved  and  drawn  by  it.  But,  after 
all,  you  are  seeing  it  from  the  outside 
only:  you  are  an  outcast  and  an  alien. 
You  can  not  grasp  the  significance  of  it 
all.  Your  heart  is  not  illuminated  by  the 
light  of  faith.  You  can  watch  and  wonder 
and  admire,  but  nothing  more. 

What,  then,  would  be  your  ecstasies 
of  delight,  what  your  enthusiasm  for  the 
Church,  with  her  rich  treasures  of  grace 
and  of  ritual,  were  you  actually  sharing 
in  them  as  one  of  her  believing  children, 
fully  realizing  the  meaning  and  teaching 
of  her  beautiful  ceremonial?  What  if  you 
were  now  adoring  your  Lord  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  or  receiving  Him  into  your 
breast,  and  almost  feeling  His  grace  pour- 
ing into  your  soul  whilst  the  hand  of  the 
priest  is  raised  in  absolution,  as  the 
Magdalene  felt  the  drops  of  the  Precious 
Blood  from  His  pierced  hands  and  feet 
and  side? 

Therefore  I  say  to  any  timorous  soul: 
"Be  not  afraid."  A  saint  once  visiting 
the  city  of  Rome,  when  at  the  height  of 
its  prosperity  and  splendor,  exclaimed,  as 
he  beheld  all  the  magnificent  churches 
and  sanctuaries  and  shrines:  "If  the 
Church  on  earth  is  so  glorious,  what  must 
not  the  Church  in  heaven  be?"  So  say 
we :  "  If  the  out.side  of  the  earthly 
Jerusalem  be  so  beautiful  what  must  not 
be  its  beauty  from  within?"  The  interior 
of  the  stately  palace  and  majestic  castle 
excels  the  exterior  in  costliness  and 
beauty;  for  it  is  within  that  the  lord  of 
the  castle  dwells.  Now,  the  Church  is  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  Most  High,  the 
veritable  House  of  God  as  He  tabernacles 
among  men. 

Hence,  it  is  within  that  the  most 
ravishing  loveliness  is  to  be  found,  far 
outshining  that  which  appears  upon  the 
surface.  And  this  you  will  discover  so 
soon  as  you  have  entered  and  seen  and 
known  and  understood.  The  worship  of 
the  Church  is  indeed  beautiful, — most 
beautiful,  —  more     so     than     any     other 
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worship  upon  earth.  Yet  the  worship  is, 
as  it  were,  but  the  setting  of  the  jewel; 
it  is  the  casket  which  enshrines  and 
preserves  and  presents  to  Almighty  God 
the  heavenly  truth  He  Himself  revealed 
in  the  days  of  His  flesh  and  deposited 
within  His  mystical  body  on  earth. 

I  mean  that  the  Church's  doctrine, 
understood  and  realized  by  a  Catholic; 
and  the  inner  life  of  faith  and  sanctity 
which  every  convert  soon  discovers  within 
the  Church,  are  by  far  the  most  precious 
of  her  possessions.  The  ritual  and  cere- 
monial and  organization  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  her  system  and  method,  and  her 
whole  outward  aspect,  may  please  and 
charm  and  impress  you;  but,  after  all, 
these  are  but  means  to  an  end;  they 
exist  for  the  sake  of  something  else;  and 
that  which  in  the  deepest  and  truest 
sense  satisfies  the  soul,  and  fills  it  with 
an  overflowing,  never-ceasing  joy  and  con- 
solation, and  which  will  continue  through 
every  change  and  chance  of  life  to  draw 
forth  your  heart's  love  and  enthusiasm, 
is  the  unfathomable  ocean  of  divine 
truth,  the  inexhaustible  treasury  of  super- 
natural holiness,  found  within  her,  and 
her  alone. 

This,  and  no  disappointment,  no  dis- 
illusionment, will  the  convert  experience. 
A  new  world,  not  only  unexplored,  but 
even  undreamed  of,  will  open  up  before 
him;  and  much  as  he  had  learned  and 
much  as  he  had  admired  before,  he  will 
now  cry  out  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
when  she  saw  the  glories  of  Solomon: 
"The  half  was  not  told  me."  He  will 
then  appreciate  the  grand  incident  that 
happened  at  the  Baptism  of  Clovis. 

The  pious  convert-king  was  about  to 
receive  the  Sacrament  of  Regeneration 
from  the  hands  of  the  holy  Bishop 
Remigius.  There  was  a  solemn  procession 
along  a  road  superbly  adorned  from  the 
palace  to  the  church;  the  air  was  laden 
with  delicious  perfumes.  And  when  the 
King,  led  on  by  the  hand  of  the  saintly 
Bishop,  saw  the  long  line  of  sacred  min- 
isters, preceded  by  the  cross  and  a  great 


number  of  lighted  torches;  when  he  heard 
them  imploring  in  hallowed  chant  the 
help  of  God  and  of  His  saints;  when  he 
beheld  the  church  decked  out  in  all  its 
beauty,  and  the  sumptuous  baptistery, 
and  witnessed  the  devout  splendor  and 
magnificence  of  the  function,  he  was 
stirred  with  a  great  emotion;  and,  turning 
to  the  prelate,  he  asked  whether  this 
perhaps  were  the  Kingdom  of  God  which 
had  been  promised  to  him  if  he  embraced 
the  Faith.  "  No,  sire,"  replied  St.  Remigius; 
"  this  is  not  the  kingdom  of  God  I  promised 
you,  but  the  way  that  leads  thereto." 

With  a  brief  reference  to  another  kind 
of  fear  that  aftlicts  Protestants,  I  shall 
close  this  department  of  "  Hindrances." 
Some  men  simjjly  refuse  to  face  the  ques- 
tion of  -"the  truth  of  the  Catholic  claims, 
for  fear  they  should  be  compelled  to 
become  Catholics.  Why  they  should 
shrink  from  taking  this  step  will  be 
apparent  enough  from  what  I  have  already 
said.  Perhaps  they  know  a  little  more 
than  nothing  about  the  Church;  but  a 
vague  and  inexpressible,  albeit  intense, 
horror  of  it  fills  their  soul,  and  the 
very  idea  of  submitting  to  its  authority 
is  scouted  as  almost  insane. 

I  remember,  at  the  time  that  I  left  my 
parish  to  join  the  Church,  a  doctor,  a 
clever  man,  made  this  remark  to  me: 
"Well,  Mr.  G.,  I  have  no  doubt  you  have 
done  the  right  thing  according  to  your 
conscience;  but,  for  my  part,  I  don't  like 
to  think  of  the  question  at  all.  Whenever 
it  comes  up,  I  just  put  it  away."  Now,  ' 
that  man  seemed  to  me  to  be  in  a  con- 
dition perilously  approaching  bad  faith, — 
a  condition  in  which  assuredly  no  man 
shall  be  saved.  Let  us  hope  that  the  want 
of  formal  knowledge  of  what  it  means  to 
be  in  bad  faith,  and  to  sin  against  the  light 
and  to  resist  the  grace  of  God,  may  be 
reckoned   in   his   favor  at   the   Judgment. 

I  can  well  believe  that  many  a  man, 
comfortably  settled  in  life  and  con- 
tentedly dozing  away  in  his  religion,  would 
be  tempted  to  banish  at  once  any  sug- 
gestion  that  he  should   study  the  claims  • 
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of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  wants  no 
interruption  in  the  "noiseless  tenor  of  his 
way."  He  is  not  ready  to  undertake  the 
examination,  or  to  reason  it  out  and 
follow  it  up  to  its  conclusion,  and  face 
the  consequences,  whatever  befalls.  He 
has  the  uneasy  feeling  that  the  inquiry, 
once  begun,  might  lead  him  further  than 
he  was  prepared  to  go,  and  hence  the 
safest  plan  is  not  to  enter  on  it  at  all. 
Some  persons  in  such  a  state  might  be 
guilty  of  a  grievous  sin;  others  again 
might  be  quite  free  from  it.  But,  whether 
or  not,  the  result  in  either  case  is  the  same : 
they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Cathol- 
icism. "  Do  not  speak  to  me  about  it.  I 
should  not  know  what  to  think  of  it." 

Now,  it  is  not  of  those  that  converts 
come.  The  one  element — a  desire  to  please 
God  above  all  things  and  to  know  and 
embrace  the  truth  —  is  absent.  This  is 
the  kind  of  Christian  that  is  born  of 
Reformation  principles,  —  ignorant,  indif- 
ferent, worldly.  You  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  success  with  "the  noble  savage," 
a  pagan  out  and  out,  than  with  him. 
Which  will  stand  the  better  chance  at 
the  Day  of  Judgment,  it  would  be  hard 
to  say.  This  only  is  certain :  "  Unto  whom- 
soever much  is  given,  of  him  much  shall 
be  required;  and  to  whom  they  have 
committed  much,  of  him  they  will  demand 
the  more." 

To  the  Protestant  of  to-day  in  Scotland, 
the  chief  thing  that  has  been  committed 
is  a  huge  bequest  of  heresy  and  prejudice; 
these  are  the  gifts  his  Reformed  fore- 
fathers left  for  him,  together  with  a  great 
darkness  that  hangs  like  a  pall  upon  his 
understanding.  Do  not  blame  him;  blame 
those  who  deserve  the  blame — the  apos- 
tates and  rebels,  the  proud  sons  of  Lucifer, 
that  fell,  and  cursed  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. They  were  the  first  parents  of  the 
Protestant  heresy;  their  descendants  have 
inherited  the  stain.  The  only  question 
is:  are  they  culpable  or  inculpable  in 
bearing  the  stain  when  they  have  the 
means  of  removing  it? 

A    divinity    student    of    the    university 


I  attended  in  old  days  (the  incident  is 
pat  to  the  case  in  hand)  was  up  before 
the  Presbytery  for  "trials."  McLauchlan. 
(so  let  us  call  him,  for  he  was  a  Highland 
Scot)  was  not  exactly  a  fool,  but  very 
nearly  one;  and  he  was  badly  prepared, 
into  the  bargain.  He  made  a  miserable 
appearance,  and  thought  he  was  to  be 
"ploughed."  A  bright  idea  struck  him. 
"Excuse  me,  gentlemen!"  he  exclaimed, 
addressing  the  examining  board  of  rigidly 
Calvinistic  divines.  "  But  I  think  it  right 
to  tell  you  that  two  of  my  professors  at 
St.  A.  are  gross  heretics." — "Very  well, 
Mr.  McLauchlan,"  replied  the  presiding 
minister,  rather  brutally:  "but  it's  not 
to  your  gross  heresy  we  are  objecting: 
it's  to  your  dire  ignorance!" 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


The  Bubble. 

BY    LILl.^N    MARIAN    LEGUATT. 

I. 

From  Lady  Manningloii,  U'illowfrcld,  Derbyshire, 
lu  Miss  Mary  Copley,  i  A,  Infantry  Mansions, 
Westminsler. 

My  dear  Polly  : — I  am  so  disappointed 
you  can't  come  on  the  7th!  For  one  thing, 
I  was  longing  to  hear  about  Aline's  book. 
Now,  did  she  or  did  she  not  write  it  her- 
self? I  know  this  sounds  silly,  but  you 
know  I  never  could  understand  anybody, 
that  wasn't  really  what  I  call  alarmingly 
clever,  writing  a  book  at  all.  And  of  course 
you  and  I  both  remember  Aline  Marcel 
at  dear  old  Ste.  Philomene's,  when  I  was 
"Haystacks,"  because  of  my  silly  name, 
and  my  great  tight  plaits  of  fair  hair;  and 
neither  she  nor  I  could  get  one  line  of 
composition  fit  to  show  dear  old  Monsieur 
Baratol.  How  well  I  remember  her  little 
pale  face  and  close-cropped  black  curls, 
and  her  impossible  check  dresses,  made 
of  stuffs  such  as  the  shops  sell  for 
"  benevolent  purposes  " ! 

We  once  wrote  an  essay  on  Marie 
Antoinette,  after  an  expedition  to  Trianon; 
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and  neither  she  nor  I,  big  girls  of  fourteen 

and     fifteen,     could     get    the    gender    of 

moisson   right,    and    we    both    wanted    to 

write  of.  the  moisson  sanglantc  of  the  Reign 

of  Terror.     To   think   that  is   only   about 

ten  or  twelve  years  ago.    Now  one  hears 

of  nothing  but  "Vers  la  Libert^,"  by  Aline 

Marcel  (Ctsse.  de  Chenoncourt) ;   and  I  am 

still   at    the    stage   of    looking   out    words 

in    a    dictionary    when    I    wxite    anything 

longer  than  a  note  of  invitation.    I  know 

dear  old   Jack   doesn't  mind,   because   he 

never  noticed  anything  wrong,  even  when 

I  vvTote  "measles"  in  my  last  letter  with 

a  2.     But   I   mustn't  start   writing  about 

him,  or  I  shall  forget  everything  else. 

When   Duckums  and   Ellen  are  a  little 

older,  I  shall  have  to  hide  the  dictionary, 

or  look  out  words  before  I  begin  to  write. 

They   are   both    wonderfully    well,   and    I 

shan't  come   to   London  just  now  unless 

Ellen's  eyes  get  bad   again.    She  is  still 

as  serene  and  rosy  as  when  you  were  here 

last,  and  I  hope  they  will  keep  as  fit  till 

Jack  gets  back.    Only  six  months,  fancy! 

Yr.  afifecte., 

"Haystacks." 

P.  S. — Fancy,  if  Aline  could  see  us,  ten 
miles  from  a  town,  and  getting  the 
ordinary  old  novels  down  from  Mudie's! 
I  think  I  must  write  and  congratulate 
her,  but  I  can't  get  through  the  book.  It 
does  bore  me! 

II. 

From  Miss  Mary  Copley,  i  A,  Infantry 
Mansions,  Westminster,  S.  W.,  to  Lady 
Manningion,  Willowfield,  Derbyshire. 

Dear  Stacks: — Thanks  for  your  letter! 
I  always  like  being  reminded  of  dear  old 
Ste.  Philomene's.  I  can't  think  how  any 
one  can  take  "Vers  la  Libert6"  seriously. 
It  is  the  most  amateurish  thing  I  have 
seen  for  years,  and  therefore  quite  possibly 
it  is  by  Aline.  She  is  in  a  very  popular 
literary  set  in  Paris,  and  determined  to 
be  dans  le  mouvement.  Poor,  kind  De 
Chenoncourt  adores  her.  He  says,  "  My 
wife  is  the  sort  of  woman  who  takes  'a 
consort'";  and  admires  her  magazine 
articles     even     when     they     are     against 


matrimony.  One  type  of  Frenchwoman 
will  insist  on  trying  to  emancipate  herself 
by  the  wrong  end  first;  and  Aline,  I 
believe,  has  thrown,  or  tried  to  throw, 
away  all  safeguards  when  she  needs  them 
most. 

The  last  time  I  went  to  see  her,  I  had 
to  get  through  a  scries  of  interviews 
before  I  could  reach  her.  She  has  started 
a  kind  of  secretary,  a  cousin  of  her 
husband's,  who,  I  should  think,  put  in 
the  punctuation  of  her  book.  And  after 
him  I  had  to  get  past  the  typist,  and 
the  usual  dame  de  compagnie  person,  who 
sees  reporters,  and  takes  that  poor  little 
vyxetch  of  a  Gaston  for  his  walk.  Aline 
doesn't  look  well  or  particularly  happy, 
but  she  says  she  is  overtired  with  work, 
and  something  very  like  tears  came  into 
her  eyes  when  I  told  her  about  you 
and  the  two  pets.  She  tried  to  be  very 
advanced  and  philosophic,  but  I  really 
couldn't  take  her  seriously.  I  kept 
remembering  the  day  she  threw  a  book 
at  me  for  telling  darling  old  Soeur  Am^lie 
that  we  had  both  looked  at  the  dictionary 
in  translation  hour. 

She  affected  surprise  at  learning  that, 
although  I  still  live  alone  and  write,  I 
have  not  yet  found  it  necessary  to  pretend 
to  be  a  freethinker.  "  I  can  understand 
Stacks,"  she  said  (I  spare  you  her  im- 
possible English),  "with  children  and  a 
husband,  a  title,  a  chateau,  etc.;  but  you 
are  a  femme  forte.  Why  should  you  still 
wear  swaddling  clothes?"  Here  I  began 
to  get  restive;  I  could  not  go  on  playing 
at  Aline's  pose  any  longer,  and  nearly 
lost  my  temper.  She  is  really  incurably 
silly,  I  am  afraid;  and  the  sooner  the 
fire  of  straw  about  this  absurd  book 
dies  down,  the  better.  She  has  had  no 
real  education,  and  all  this  nonsen.se 
has  been  grafted  onto  the  Aline  we 
remember  so  well. 

Well,  I  really  will  try  to  get  down  to 
you  before  long.  Best  love  to  Duckums 
and  Ellen.  I  shoul(J  write  to  Iier  if  I  were 
you, — Aline,  I  mean. 

Yr.  affecte.,  Pollv. 
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III. 

From  Lady  Mannington,  Willowfield, 
Derbyshire,  to  Madame  la  Comtesse  Amedee 
de  Chenoncourt,  15  Rue  St.  Esthphe,  Paris. 
My  dear  Mme.  ds  Chenoncourt: — I 
must  write  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
success.  I  do  think  it  so  frightfully  clever 
of  you  to  have  written  a  book;  and, 
although  I  am  not  clever  enough  to  have 
grasped  it  all,  I  am  sure  it  is  most  inter- 
esting. Since  I  saw  you  last  we  have  been 
roving  in  many  parts  of  the  world;  and 
when  Lord  Mannington  lost  his  father 
and  we  came  here,  I  and  my  two  baby 
girls  settled  down  till  his  last  six  months 
of  service  are  over;  I  wish  I  could  show 
you  my  pets!  The  elder,  Mary,  known  as 
"Duckums,"  is  named  after  dear  old. 
Polly  Copley,  who  tells  me  she  has  seen 
you  quite  lately;  and  Ellen,  the  second, 
has  one  of  my  own  names. 

I  suppose  you  never  hear  anything  now 
of  the  dear  nuns  at  vSte.  Philom^ne's?  I 
felt  you  must  be  writing  of  some  other 
convent  when  I  came  to  the  part  in  your 
book  about  school-life,  because  I  still  get 
letters  from  Soeur  Amelie,  who  keeps  me 
in  touch  with  all  that  goes  on  there; 
and  she  is  going  to  take  Duckums  and 
Ellen  when  they  are  a  little  older.  I  hope 
you  won't  come  to  England  without  letting 
me  know.  And  perhaps  you  would  come 
and  stay  with  me;  though  we  are  very 
quiet,  and  haven't  much  to  offer  you  in 
the  way  of  amusement.  I  wish  I  could 
see  your  dear  little  Gaston.  Polly  told  me 
he  looks  rather  deHcate,  but  we  would 
try  and  put  some  roses  in  his  cheeks. 
Yrs.  sincerely, 

Haidee  Mannington. 

P.  S. — I    think    your    portrait    in    the 
title-page  of  your  book  quite  charming. 

IV. 

From  the  "Morning  Planet." 

Madame    Aline    Marcel's    book    on    the 

emancipation  of  women,  "  Vers  la  Ubert6," 

after  its  phenomenal  success  in   Paris,  is 

appearing  this  week  in  an  excellent  Eng- 


lish translation.  It  is,  luckily,  no  part 
of  our  task  to  discuss  the  scope  of  the 
book,  beyond  saying  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  weapons  for  the  cause  of 
freedom,  as  understood  by  our  Gallic 
neighbors,  that  we  have  come  across 
for  some  time.  Whether  Englishwomen 
(be  they  "ettes,"  "ists,"  or  "antis")  will 
go  all  the  way  with  her  toward  her  con- 
clusion, is  a  matter  outside  our  province; 
but  such  a  book  can  not  be  overlooked 
by  thinkers  of  any  depth.  The  English 
translr.tion,  though  quite  as  good  as  such 
work  can  ever  be,  does  not  do  justice  to 
Madame  Marcel's  wonderful  style;  nor 
does  its  slightly  hysterical  title,  "  Women 
or  Slaves?"  quite  convey  the  strong  and 
arresting  quality  of  the  French  author's 
mind. 

Readers  will  remember  the  very  inter- 
esting biographical  sketch  which  prefaces 
"Vers  la  Liberte";  and,  though  we  con- 
fess to  some  surprise  that  Madame  de 
Chenoncourt  should  have  been  educated 
in  a  convent,  no  doubt  such  institutions 
are  not  able  entirely  to  suppress  genius 
of  so  unmistakable  an  order.  The  episode 
of  the  novel,  written  and  offered  to  a 
publisher  at  an  age  when  her  schoolmates 
were  still  struggling  with  OUendorf, 
appears  in  both  versions;  and  we  can 
only  regret  that  the  book  seems  to  have 
gone  out  of  print,  and  is  now  unattainable. 
The  Vicomte  de  Barsac-Gerondal,  so 
well  known  for  his  charming  book  of 
poems,  "Pourriture  et  Phosphorescence," 
is  a  cousin  by  marriage  of  Madame  de 
Chenoncourt,  and,  we  understand,  occa- 
sionally acts  as  her  secretary.  They  are 
about    to    collaborate    in    a    volume    of 


memoirs. 

V. 
From  M.  le   Vicomte  Lucicn  de  Barsac- 
Gerondal,    25    Rue    St.  Estephe,    Paris,    to 
Lady  Mannington,  Willowfield,  Derbyshire. 

[Translation.  ] 

Madame: — I  ajn  requested  by  Madame 
de  Chenoncourt  to  thank  you  for  your 
amiable  letter,  and  to  say  that  she  recalls 
with   "pleasure_the    past,    and    hopes   for 
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some  future  moments  of  leisure  iir.which 
to    answer    your    eommuniealion    herself. 
Receive,    Madame,    the    expression    of 
my  homage  and  consideration. 

DE    BAKSAC-GiiRONDAL. 

VI. 

From  Miss  Mary  Copley,  i  A,  Infantry 
Mansions,  Wcslminster,  to  Lady  Man- 
ninglon,  Willowfidd,  Derbyshire. 

Dear  Stacks: — Aline's  rubbish  is  still 
"booming."  But  I  hear  the  publishers  on 
both  sides  think  they  can't  keep  the 
ball  rolling,  unless  something  of  hers  is 
announced  before  long.  The  English 
translation,  however,  is  opening  our  eyes 
a  little;  and  I  don't  think  that  people 
over  here  can  be  hoodwinked  much  longer. 
As  you  know,  I  don't  go  in  for  "views" 
of  any  sort  myself.  I  am  waiting  to  see 
how  this  generation  of  women  "shapes," 
before  losing  my  head  over  their  quali- 
fications. Of  course  the  women  Aline  is 
always  with  have  only  one  idea  in  eman- 
cipating themselves.  That  particular  set 
isn't  very  keen  on  any  kind  of  reform 
beyond  their  one  idea  of  smashing  up  the 
marriage  laws.  She  is  quite  a  simple, 
ordinary  little  person  under  it  all.  If  we 
didn't  live  in  such  extraordinary  times, 
she  would  no  doubt  be  still  a  nice  woman, 
and  perhaps  may  be'  yet.  I  am  hoping 
this  may  be  a  phase,  and  that  she  will 
"shed"  it    all. 

You  ought  to  get  her  to  Willowfield, 
and  let  her  have  a  month  with  the  pets. 
If  she  could  still  think  of  any  of  her 
nonsense  (which  is  too  silly  to  be  wicked), 
when  she  sees  Duckums  and  Ellen  saying 
their  prayers,  with  a  large  white  Teddy 
bear  waiting  for  each  to  take  into  bed 
(but  out  of  sight,  so  as  not  to  cause  dis- 
traction of  mind),  I  think  it  would  all 
go  out  f  f  her  head.  I  found,  when  I  was 
with  her,  that  Gaston  is  being  brought  up 
properly.  Luckily,  De  Chenoncourt  sees 
to  that.  That  scrl  (if  Frenchman  is  only 
silly  where  women  are  concerned. 

Dc  Gerondal  has  been  in  London,  seeing 
publishers,  etc.,  and  seems  rather  alarmed 


to  think  that  another  book  is  expected 
soon.  Of  course  he  must  have  written 
"Vers  la  Liberty,"  or  corrected  nearly 
every  line  of  it;  and  I  suppose  the  pros- 
pect of  another  six  months  of  attending 
to  Aline's  grammar  is  rather  serious.  He 
is  not  a  bad  sort  either,  when  you  get  to 
know  him;  but  the  whole  position  is  false 
and  unutterably  futile.  Meanwhile,  Aline's 
set  is  trying  hard  to  fan  the  flame,  and 
get  her  to  begin  the  Memoirs.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen.  An  utter  failure  would  bring 
her  to  her  senses,  and  make  her  a  useful 
member  of  society  again.  I  prophesy  that 
if  she  docs  make  a  literary  "smash,"  she 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  come  to  England 
and  hide  her  head.  Then  we  must  .see  if 
anything  can  be  done  to  get  the  nonsense 
out  of  her.  It  would  be  rather  a  shame 
to  spoil  Jack's  home-coming,  but  really 
the  best  thing  would  be  to  have  her  at 
Willowfield  when  you  four  are  together; 
and  if  that  doesn't  cure  her,  nothing  will. 
It  would  be  rather  fun  to  let  her  try  to 
get  up  a  flirtation  with  Jack,  to  take  her 
mind  off  "Vers  la  Liberte."  The  idea 
of  her  .set — that  no  husbands  and  wives 
are  happy  together  —  would  get  what 
De  Gerondal  calls  "a  rude  shock." 

Love  to  all. 

Polly. 

VII. 

From  the  "Evening  Satellite." 

Is  the  English  public  to  be  considered 

the  most  gullible  in  the  world,  or  are  the 

French  reviewers  talking  to  us  with  their 

tongue    in    their    cheek?    "The    Memoirs 

of    a    Disillusioned    Woman,"    for    which 

Madame  Aline  Marcel   has  made  us  wait 

a  year  after  its  first  announcement,   has 

just   appeared    simultaneously   in    English 

and  French.    It  will  be  remembered  that 

her  first  book,  "Vers  la  Libert^,"  caused 

some  stir  about  two  years  ago,  owing  to 

its  advanced  theories.    As  literature  it  was 

beneath  criticism;   and  we  never  hesitated 

from  the  first  to  say  so,  though  we  were 

almost  alone  in  our  view.    The  Memoirs, 

however,  appears  to  be  acknowledged,  by 
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all  English  critics  at  least,  as  absolutely 
second-rate,  and  we  can  not  imagine  how 
it  can  have  found  a  translator.  Madame 
de  Chenoncourt,  who  might  just  as  well 
write  under  her  husband's  name,  as  her 
husband  appears  in  a  most  amiable  light 
in  the  book  (despite  her  endeavors  to 
point  out  his  shortcomings),  has  really 
nothing  to  tell  us,  and  had  much  better 
occupy  herself  once  more  with  her 
"Chronique  de  Paris,"  which  was,  at  any 
rate,  reliable  information,  if  only  about 
dress  and  cookery.  It  made  quite  a 
feature  of  "  Madame  la  Mode,"  the  most 
genial  of  fashion  books. 

A  new  volume  of  poems  is  expected 
next  month  from  the  pen  of  Lucien  de 
Barsac-Gerondal,  who  is  studying  Japanese 
life  and  manners,  and  has  been  absent 
from  Paris  for  the  last  twelve  months. 

M.  M. 
VIII. 
Erom    Lady    Mannington,     Willowfield, 
Derbyshire,    to    Miss   Mary   Copley,    i    A, 
Infantry  Mansions,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

My  dear  Polly: — I  promised  to  tell 
you  of  the  latest  developments,  so  here 
goes!  I  won't  go  over  old  ground;  and, 
besides,  Jack  says  that  really  Aline  is  too 
good  a  sort  to  be  laughed  at  much  longer. 
After  De  G6rondal  made  his  somewhat 
abrupt  exit  (Jack  will  never  tell  me 
what  took  place  between  them),  and 
De  Chenoncourt  arrived.  Aline  was  very 
sulky  for  a  long  time  over  the  dreadful 
notices  that  kept  coming  about  the  book. 
Of  course  she  left  word  in  Paris  that  all 
papers,  letters,  etc.,  were  to  come  on  here, 
and  we  were  simply  snowed  up.  Poor 
little  woman!  I  really  was  sorry  for  her; 
and  the  only  thing  I  could  do  was  to  keep 
Duckums  and  Ellen  from  frightening 
Gaston  and  getting  into  mischief.  It  seems 
that  Ellen  insisted  on  making  him  ride 
Jimcrack,  and  the  poor  kiddie  had  never 
sat  on  anything  more  unmanageable  than 
a  cheval  de  bois  at  Neuilly  Fair.  Aline 
forgot  all  about  her  nonsense,  I  can  tell 
you,  when  she  stood  in  the  courtyard 
watch  ng  the  children;    and   De   Chenon- 


court came  up,  like  the  little  trump  he  is, 
and  kissed  her  before  us  all.  Fancy  Jack 
kissing  me  if  I  had  written  "The  Memoirs 
of  a  Disillusioned  Woman"!  But,  then, 
of  course,  as  we  always  used  to  say  at 
school,  the  French  girls  were  never  happy 
unless  some  one  was  making  speeches, 
or  giving  them  flowers  or  bonbons;  and 
Aline  is  only  a  poor  little  French  school 
girl,  with  a  few  years  of  this  absurd  literary 
nonsense  put  into  her  head.  She  was  very 
tragic  one  day,  and  said  she  would  "never 
write  again,"  etc.  But  I  expect  she  will 
do  her  "Chronique"  if  she  gets  the  chance. 
It  must  have  been  great  fun  getting 
"private-view"  tickets  of  admittance  to 
the  "Pesage"  at  French  Races,  and  boxe.q 
for  first  nights.  Jack  and  I  are  going  to 
have  a  little  time  to  ourselves  in  London 
after  the  pets  have  been  deposited  at  Ste. 
Philomene's,  and  the  De  Chenoncourts 
will  travel  to  Paris  with  us.  After  that 
I  think  they  can  safely  be  left  to 
themselves. 

■Yr.  affecte.,  Haidek  M. 


Margaret's  Masterpiece. 


BY    BRI.\N    O  IH'JGINS. 


I. 


npHE  glory  and  beauty  of  the  late 
-*-  summer  evening  were  everywhere — 
in  sky,  on  hill  and  lea, — but  in  Margaret 
Rossiter's  heart  were  the  craving  of  discon- 
tent and  the  wail  of  a  long-felt  yearning. 
"Here  I  am,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she 
leaned  back  wearily  in  the  big  armchair, 
set  so  comfortably  by  loving  hands  in 
that  quiet  corner  of  the  old  garden,  facing 
the  setting  sun, — "here  I  am,  an  invalid, 
a  burden  to  father  and  mother,'  to  Tom 
and  to  everybody;  and  not  one  worthy 
act  can  I  do.  God  has  blessed  me  with 
a  beautiful  gift,  and  I  can  not  even  turn 
it  to  good  account.  I  write  verses  about 
the  flowers  and  the  birds,  about  sunrises 
and  sunsets;  but  the  song  I  want  to 
come — the  song  that  will  stir  hearts  and 
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direct  them  toward  noble  deeds  —  stays 
hidden  away  in  my  heart  and  will  not  be 
coaxed  into  words.  I  wonder  will  it  ever 
come — my  'masterpiece,'  as  Father  Luke 
calls  it,  —  and  end  this  craving  that  has 
become  a  part  of  myself.  Sometimes  I 
think  it  will;    sometimes — " 

"Dreaming  as  usual,  Margaret?" 

She  had  not  heard  the  soft  footfall  on 
the  grassy  path;  and  when  she  turned  at 
the  sound  of  the  gentle  voice,  it  was  to 
find  her  old  friend  and  confessor,  Father 
Luke  Murphy,  standing  beside  her. 

"Yes,  Father  Luke,"  she  said,  with  a 
wan  little  smile,  as  she  held  out  her  hand, — • 
dreaming  the  old  dream  that  will  never 
come  true." 

"  Don't  be  downhearted,  child.  When  it 
pleases  God  to  send  it,  your  masterpiece 
will  come.  And  if  it  never  comes,  it  is 
because  He  has  willed  it  so.  The  poems 
you  write,  and  that  editors  are  very  glad 
to  get,  may  teach  many  hearts  to  love  the 
work  of  His  hands;  and  that  love  may 
be  the  foundation  of  noble  thoughts  and 
heroic  deeds.  When  you  sing  straight  out 
from  your  soul,  you  fulfil  your  mission 
just  as  well  as  if  you  had  written  some- 
thing which  the  world  would  call  great, 
but  which  might  never  direct  a  single 
thought  toward  the  glory^  and  goodness 
of  God." 

"Ah,  but  Father  Luke,  if  I  had  even 
the  slightest  proof  that  a  poem  of  mine 
had  done  even  a  little  good,  I  shouldn't 
mind!  It  is  the  utter  uselessness  of  my 
work  that  makes  me  long  to  write  a  song 
that  will  awaken  great  thoughts  and  high 
aspirations,  and  urge  to  noble  deeds;  and 
I  can't  get  rid  of  the  longing." 

"  Even  though  it  is  wearing  your  life 
away,  child.  Well,-  well,  we  must  have 
patience  with  you  for  a  while.  Have  you 
ever  asked  the  Sacred  Heart  to  give  you 
inspiration?" 

"No,  Father,  I  haven't.  Would  it  be 
right  to  ask?" 

"Of  course  it  would  be  right.  Why 
not?  It  is  not  really  a  worldly  ambition 
with  you,  and  it  is  right  to  ask  the  Sacred 


Heart  of  Jcsu".  for  anything  that  is  for 
our  own  good  or  the  good  of  our  fellaw- 
raen.  Ask  the  Sacred  Heart  for  inspira- 
tion this  very  night,  Margaret;  and  if  it 
does  not  come,  then  sing  on  in  the  old 
way.  You  will  know  it  is  the  way  iii  which 
God  has  meant  you  to  sing." 

And  when  the  old  priest  had  gone, 
Margaret  pondered  on  his  words,  and 
wondered  why  she  had  never  gone  to  the 
generous  Heart  of  Jesus  for  light  and 
inspiration.  The  longer  she  thought  of 
Father  Luke's  words,  the  greater  the  old 
yearning  grew  in  her  heart;  and  her  soul 
was  filled  with  a  silent  prayer  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  to  give  her  strength  and 
grace  to  make  good  use  of  God's  precious 
gift  to  her.  But  when  she  tried  to  put  her 
desire  into  words,  it  changed  like  a  flash 
into  a  plea  that  she  had  not  thought  of 
making  at  all,  —  a  wanderer's  plea  for 
light  and  guidance  to  find  the  path  that 
had  been  abandoned  at  the  call  of  the 
world. 

Margaret  thought  it  was  a  distraction, 
and  endeavored  to  centre  her  thoughts 
around  the  prayer  for  inspiration  to  write 
her  "masterpiece,"  but  all  of  no  use. 
The  new  thought  and  the  new  plea  swept 
all  before  them,  and  filled  her  mind  and 
heart,  until  they  could  be  held  enclosed 
no  longer,  but  overflowed  into  words. 
Almost  unconsciously  she  found  herself 
singing  the  words  that  were  surging 
thrcnigh  her  mind: 

O  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus, 
(iive  me  strength  and  light! 

Far  from  Thee  I've  wandered 
Through  the  gloomy  night. 

O  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus, 

Give  me  grace  to  see 
All  the  joys  I've  bartered 

In  my  flight  from  Thee! 

O  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus, 

Lead  me  back  again, 
To  walk  with  Thee,  contented. 

On  the  Road  of  Pain; 

To  love  Thee  and  to  serve  Thee 
Through  the  long,  long  years; 

To  give  Thee  all  my  sufferings. 
All  my  hopes  and  fears. 
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O  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus, 

Hear  my  lonely  cry ! 
Teach  me  how  to  love  Thee, 

Bid  the  false  loves  die. 

That  night,  before  going  to  bed,  she 
"wrote  down  the  lines;  and  the  sight  of 
them,  and  the  sound  of  the  words  as  she 
read  them,  made  her  wonder  and  feel 
humble.  She  had  never  written,  never 
thought  of  writing,  anything  like  this 
before;  and  now  when  she  asked  for 
inspiration  to  write  a  noble  song  that 
would  inspire  great  deeds,  here  had  come 
to  her  only  a  humble  little  poem,  —  the 
■cry  of  a  sinner  and  an  exile  from  God, 
pleading  penitently  for  light  and  grace. 
And  it  was  with  a  little  smile  of  some- 
thing like  despair  that  she  showed  the 
poem  to  Father  Luke  the  next  time  he 
called  to  see  her.  His  face  lighted  as  he 
read  the  simple  words.  ^ 

"  It  may  prove  to  be  the  prologue  to 
your  masterpiece,"  was  all  he  said,  as  he 
folded  the  manuscript  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket. 

II. 

"I've  wonderful  news  for  you,  Mar- 
garet, —  wonderful  news  entirely!  The 
Sacred  Heart  gave  you  inspiration  to 
write  a  masterpiece,  after  all!" 

The  speaker  was  Father  Luke;  and  the 
time,  some  six  weeks  after  the  opening 
of  our  little  story.  He  rushed  into  the 
garden  like  a  schoolboy,  and  there  was 
a  gleam   of  joy   in   his   kindly  blue  eyes. 

Margaret  was  too  surprised  to  say  a 
word.  She  could  only  question  him  with 
her  eyes,  and  wonder  what  on  earth 
had  happened  to  startle  him  out  of  his 
quiet    self. 

"I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once,  child, 
or  you'll  think  I've  taken  leave  of  my 
senses.  Glory  be  to  God  for  His  all- 
embracing  wisdom  and  His  wonderful 
ways!  The  day  you  gave  me  that  little 
poem  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  I  sent  it  away 
to  Father  O 'Sullivan  and  asked  him  to 
give  it  a  corner  in  the  Monthly.  Your 
little  poem  has  brought  back  a  wandering 
soul  to  the  feet  of  Jesus." 


Margaret  gave  a  cry  of  astonishment, 
but  not  a  word  could  she  speak. 

"Two  days  ago  a  man  whom  Father 
O'SuUivan  knew  as  a  boy,  and  whom  he 
had  not  met  for  many  a  long  year,  called 
to  see  him  at  the  office,  and.  asked  to 
have  a  word  with  him  in  private,  and 
told  him  a  story  that  will  make  your 
heart  leap  with  joy.  He  was  well  reared, 
had  a  good  father  and  a  pious  mother, 
and  was  a  devout  Catholic  himself,  until 
too  much  success  and  too  much  money 
and  too  many  friends  lured  him  into  the 
paths  of  forgetfulness,  and  changed  him 
from  a  reverent,  religious  boy  into  an 
unbeliever  and  a  scoffer.  He  travelled 
here  and  there  until  he  grew  tired;  and 
lived  a  life  of  idleness  and  so-called 
pleasure,  with  no  thought  of  God  in  his 
mind,  and  no  prayer  to  God  in  his  heart 
or  on  his  lips,  and  became  a  worldling  in 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

"  Well,  on  his  return  to  Dublin  less  than 
two  weeks  ago,  he  went  one  day  to  visit 
a  lady  who  was  an  old  friend  of  his 
mother's;  and  while  he  was  waiting  to 
see  her,  he  carelessly  took  up  a  copy  of 
the  Monthly  which  lay  upon  the  parlor 
table,  and  began  to  turn  over  the  leaves. 
Then  he  came  upon  a  certain  little  poem 
entitled  'A  Prayer  to  the  Sacred  Heart' 
(by  the  way,  it  was  myself  who  christened 
it),  and  he  started  to  read  it.  Something 
in  it  brought  back  thoughts  of  the  happy 
days  when  he  was  unspoiled  by  the  world 
and  true  to  God;  and  when  his  friend 
entered  the  room  she  found  him  in  tears, 
with  his  head  bowed  down  upon  the  open 
magazine  which  lay  upon  the  table.  She 
is  a  good  and  pious  woman;  she  had 
known  him  from  his  childhood;  and  when 
he  opened  his  heart  to  her,  she  was 
able  to  say  the  right  word,^  and  to 
lead  him  gently  along  the  path  to  which 
your  little  poem  had  called  him  through 
all  the  changes  and  all  the  darkness  of 
the  squandered  years. 

"He  went  to  confession  next  day;  and 
when  he  called  to  see  Father  O 'Sullivan, 
he  expressed   a   wish  to  meet  and   thank 
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in  person  the  author  of  the  poem  that 
had,  as  he  said  himself,  brought  him  back 
to  happiness."  So  he  is  coming  here  next 
week,  with  Father  O'Sullivaii,  to  see  our 
little  Margaret.  And  now,  child,  will  you 
say  that  you  have  not  written  a  worthy 
song,  —  that  your  masterpiece  has  not 
been  given  to  the  world?" 

"  I  will  not,  indeed,  Father  Luke.  Praise 
be  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus!" 

"Amen!"  said  Father  Luke,  softly. 


A  Model  Prelate  and  Statesman. 


BY    BEN    HURST. 


A  PILLAR  of  Catholicity  and  the 
■^^^  foremost  figure  in  Australian  life 
has  passed  away  in  Cardinal  Moran, 
lamented  of  his  people  and  honored  of 
the  worlds  Well  does  it  redound  to  the 
credit  of  the  young  country  that  this 
exemplary  churchman  was  the  dominant 
factor  in  its  destinies  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  He  had  started  his  campaign 
of  organization  under  heavy  odds;  for 
the  prejudice  and  intolerance  he  had 
known  at  home  in  Ireland,  on  the  part 
of  the  governing  classes,  met  him  abroad, 
although  in  mitigated  form  and  under 
altered  aspects.  His  fearlessness  and 
determination  overcame  all  obstacles  to 
the  realization  of  his  great  aim,  —  that 
the  Church  he  represented  should  be  a 
paramount  guide  in  the  social  life  of  the 
nation.  By  sheer  force  of  character  and 
Christian  zeal  he  vanquished  the  bitter 
opposition  of  bigotry,  wresting  hitherto 
jealously-guarded  privileges  from  the 
Protestant  element,  and  establishing  the 
position  of  his  Catholic  flock  on  its  right- 
ful basis. 

This  man  of  brilliant  parts  and  manifold 
sympathies  devoted  himself  heart  and 
soul  to  the  interests  of  his  people,  neg- 
lecting nothing  that  could  assist  their 
intellectual  development  or  increase  their 
material  prosperity.  The  fiery  eloquence 
of    the    well-versed    politician,    combined 


with  the  personal  prestige  of  the  earnest 
believer,  made  him  the  dominant  figure 
in  public  life.  The  spirituahty  of  the 
blameless  apostle  enhanced  the  value 
of  the  wise  counsels  he  gave  to  patriots 
and  legislators,  proud  to  name  him  their 
guide  and  leader.  His  propaganda  for 
religious  progress  and  the  national  cause 
of  Ireland  re-echoed  to  the  Old  World, 
reviving  out-worn  enthusiasms. 

Cardinal  Moran  took  a  bold  stand  on 
all  the  grave  questions  of  the  day.  His 
conviction  and  resolve  communicated 
themselves  to  those  around  him,  and  the 
Catholics  of  Australia  pressed  forward, 
confident  in  his  direction.  The  "  Fighting 
Cardinal"  was  enjjnently  qualified  to  be 
a  leader  of  men.  His  masterly  conception 
of  world  problems,  his  insight  into  char- 
acter, his  erudition,  and  his  clear,  impartial 
views,  invested  him  with  an  authority 
that  could  not  be  resisted.  Whatever  he 
engaged  upon  was  carried  out  in  a 
thorough  and  effective  manner.  His 
"  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland,"  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject,  and  a  noble 
legacy  for  posterity,  gave  him  the  aureole 
of  the  scholar;  and  his  charitable  founda- 
tions, that  of  the  saint.  The  record  of 
this  Irish  priest's  life  is  one  of  unwearied 
labor. 

Patrick  Moran,  born  in  the  County 
Carlow  in  1830,  was  the  son  of  religious 
parents,  and  nephew  of  Cardinal  Cullen, 
who  assisted  him  to  complete  his  studies. 
The  priestly  vocation  of  young  Moran  was 
no  sudden  inspiration,  but  the  gradual 
outcome  of  a  serious  mind  and  fervent 
soul.  At  the  Irish  College  in  Rome  he 
had  a  brilliant  career,  distinguishing  him- 
self as  an  archseological  student  and  an 
expounder  of  theology.  His  gleanings 
from  the  Vatican  Archives  relating  to  the 
Church  in  Ireland  and  his  Memoir  of  the 
martyred  Archbishop  Phmkett  are  the 
most  precious  documents  we  possess  on 
the  Penal  Times.  Not  content  with 
drawing  treasures  of  edifying  tere  frotn 
the  past,  the  young  levite  watefied  atten- 
tively the  modern  progress  of  the.  Qlj^rcilj 
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following  with  special  interest  the  move- 
ments of  the  clergy  in  North  America 
and  Australia. 

Ordained  at  twenty-three,  his  path  had 
been  steadily  upward;  and  from  the 
vice-presidency  of  the  Irish  College  he 
was  transferred  to  the  post  of  secretary 
to  his  uncle,  then  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
He  undertook  at  the  same  time  to  teach 
Hebrew  and  Scripture  in  Cloncliffe  College. 
Six  years  later  he  was  appointed  to  the 
See  of  Ossory,  and,  as  Bishop  of  that 
ancient  diocese,  found  a  field  for  his 
creative  and  administrative  powers.  Relig- 
ious houses  of  both  sexes  were  encouraged 
and  renewed;  new  Orders  introduced; 
churches,  schools  and  monasteries  were 
built.  Above  all,  Bishop  Moran  devoted 
time,  pains,  and  funds  to  the  renovation 
of  St.  Kieran's  College,  which — thanks  to 
his  care  and  financial  assistance,  and  in 
particular  to  his  revised  programme, — is 
to-day  one  of  the  leading  lights  for  Irish 
ecclesiastics.  A  fresh  impetus  was  now 
also  given  to  the  Catholic  Young  Men's 
Society;  and  the  Archaeological  Society 
was  founded,  with  branches  throughout 
Ireland,  which  drew  men  together  in  an 
elevating  and  instructive  pursuit.  From 
Ossory  a  warm  inspiration  went  forth  to 
kindle  and  revive. 

The  Bishop's  capabilities  and  virtue 
were  not  unnoticed  at  Rome;  so  that, 
when  he  was  selected  to  fill  the  vacant 
See  of  Sydney,  the  Holy  Father  decided 
he  should  go  thither  as  Cardinal.  The 
choice  of  Bishop  Moran  for  the  Primacy 
had  been  welcomed  by  the  people  of 
South  Australia,  but  the  news  that  he 
was  coming  to  them  as  a  Prince  of  the 
Church  filled  them  with  rapture.  Clergy 
and  laity  set  to  work  to  prepare  an  appro- 
priate greeting;  and  the  splendor  of  his 
reception  in  Sydney  showed  that  the  Irish 
settlers  had  carried  true  Catholic  fervor 
rom  the  old  land,  and  meant  to  preserve 
it  in  their  new  home.  Not  only  as  a  popular 
pastor  and  beloved  compatriot  was  the 
Cardinal  hailed,  but  as  the  direct, 
accredited    Envoy    of    the    Father    of    all 


Christendom.  Looking  back  to-day  at 
the  hopes  of  the  colony  from  the  new 
titular  to  the  Primacy,  it  is  marvellous 
to  see  how  far  they  have  been  surpassed. 

Cardinal  Moran's  success  in  his  myriad 
undertakings  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of 
the  age.  His  assiduity  equalled  his  spirit 
of  initiative,  and  he  led  the  march  of 
modern  progress  in  safe  and  beneficial 
paths.  By  his  power  of  drawing  men  to 
himself  and  imparting  to  them  his  own 
desires,  the  hands  and  purses  of  all  were 
at  his  disposal.  Splendid  monuments  of 
architecture  for  the  uses  of  divine  worship, 
secular  and  religious  education,  and 
humane  objects,  began  to  spring  up  as 
by  magic  all  over  Australia.  Confrater- 
nities and  sodalities  were  instituted  for 
the  grouping  together  of  young  and  old; 
politics  became  purer  as  ideals  were 
formed  in  accordance  with  Christian  prin- 
ciples and  aspirations.  The  Cardinal's 
penetrating  eye  saw  far  into  the  future. 
What  he  undertook  was  done  not  for  the 
present  only,  but  for  the  molding  of  gener- 
ations to  come.  He  praised  God  indeed 
in  brick  and  stone  and  marble;  but  still 
more  did  he  .serve  Him  in  sowing  seeds 
of  faith  and  love  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  laying  the 
foundations  for  their  transmittal  to  pos- 
terity. The  colleges  he  endowed  will  be 
his  lasting  glory. 

A  characteristic  of  this  great  man  was 
his  attention  to  detail.  He  worked  late 
and  early  on  matters  of  world-wide 
interest,  but  he  found  time  for  those  small 
amenities  that  brightened  the  toil  of  all 
who  helped  him.  His  regular  visits  to 
college  and  convent,  his  personal  partici- 
pation in  all  connected  with  their  welfare, 
encouraged  and  gratified  the  workers. 
I  have  known  the  Cardinal  to  add  to  a 
fatiguing  itinerary,  and  cancel'  a  public 
engagement,  in  order  to  congratulate  in 
person  the  superioress  of  an  Irish  Order 
of  nuns  who  was  commemorating  in  quiet 
seclusion  the  golden  jubilee  of  her  religious 
profession.  Little  acts  like  this  endeared 
him    to    his    flock     in    the    same     meas- 
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ure  as_  his  talents  won  their  admiration. 

During  his  visits  to  Ireland,  whither 
he  made  repeated  voyages  to  recruit  more 
workers  for  his  part  of  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard, he  did  not  forget  the  humblest  of 
his  old  friends.  With  all  his  devotion  to 
the  land  of  his  adoption,  he  remained 
deeply  attached  to  his  native  soil,  and 
strenuously  furthered  the  national  cause 
by  word  and  pen.  Seven  months  ago  he 
cabled  one  hundred  guineas  to  Mr. 
Redmond  with  the  message:  "Australia 
wishes  for  Ireland  Home  Rule  under  the 
Crown  such  as  we  here  enjoy  freely  and 
loyally."  His  patronage  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liamentary Party  obtained  for  it  the  sum 
of  $100,000,  raised  by  its  emissaries  in 
Australia. 

Cardinal  Moran's  views  on  women's 
enfranchisement  were  likewise  frankly 
expressed.  In  this  as  in  every  other  ques- 
tion, he  gave  evidence  of  a  large  and 
unprejudiced  mind,  solely  bent  on  the 
improvement  of  his  people,  and  eager  to 
foster  every  element  that  could  refine 
and  uplift  them.  His  expectations,  we 
know,  were  fully  realized  in  the  conduct 
of  the  women  voters  of  Australia.  Their 
part  in  public  life  has  been  the  finest 
justification  of  their  enlightened  pastor's 
confidence  in  their  sound  qualities  of 
discernment  and  patriotism. 

Well  may  Australia  honor  the  memory 
of  the  noble  prelate  whose  name  will 
go  down  to  all  time  as  the  great  organizer 
of  the  Church  now  flourishing  at  the 
Antipodes.  With  the  prayers  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul  should  be  mingled  one 
beseeching  God  to  raise  up  more  apostles 
hke  Patrick  Moran,  to  spread  His  Kingdom 
to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  world. 


The  Root  of  a  Growing  Evil. 


Well  said  the  ancients  that  anger  is 
a  short  madness.  When  we  reflect  in  cold 
blood  on  the  things  we  have  said  in  hot, 
how  impossible  they  seem!  how  out  of 
character  with  our  real  selves!  And  this 
is  one  of  the  recognized  symptoms  of 
mania. — Charles  Reade. 


'  I  ^  HAT  the  recent  great  strikes  in 
England  have  made  a  much  more 
profound  impression  on  the  publicists  and 
political  economists  of  that  country  than 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive 
from  merely  local  and  ephemeral  out- 
breaks of  Labor's  wrath  against  Capital, 
is  abundantly  clear  from  the  editorial 
references  thereto  in  all  our  British 
exchanges.  The  London  Catholic  Times, 
after  an  impartial  statement  of  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  the  affair,  summarizes  a 
whole  host  of  opinions  in  this  eminently 
sane  paragraph: 

The  present  strike  has  brought  out  an  aston- 
ishing unanimity  of  agreement,  even  in  most 
unexpected  quarters,  that  what  the  modern 
working  world  wants  is  a  living  wage  for  the 
laboring  masses  of  the  population.  Pope  Leo 
said  .so  long  ago.  His  teaching  has  not  been  in 
vain.  Good-minded  men  wish  well  to  the 
workers,  and  hope  for  them  an  amelioration 
in  their  hard  lot.  While  deeply  regretting  the 
wrong  that  has  been  done  during  this  terrible 
strike,  and  cordially  upholding  the  principle 
of  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  we  trust 
that  the  final  issue  will  be  a  considerable  benefit 
to  the  working  classes.  And  we  believe  that 
nothing  will  ever  satisfy  them  except  what  they 
have  a  right' to  demand — a  living  wage.  They 
would  not  be  men  if  they  did  not  demand  it. 
And  their  masters  will  not  be  Christian  men 
until  they  grant  it.  Dividends  are  a  very  poor 
estimate  of  the  industrial  prosperity  of  a  nation. 
Let  us  have  law  and  order,  by  all  means  and 
at  all  costs;  but  let  us,  at  all  costs  and  by  all 
means,   have  justice   too. 

Some  of  our  American  journals  have 
laid  the  blame  for  the  English  strikes 
on  the  Government's  dallying  with  and 
practically  endorsing  various  Socialistic 
theories;  but  it  seems  clear  enough  that 
Socialism's  most  effective  argument  is  to 
be  found  precisely  in  the  conditions  that 
generated  the  recent  upheavals.  Em- 
ployers whose  principal  aim  is  to  swell 
their  profits,  even  though  their  laborers 
approximate  the  starving  point,  are  doing 
more  toward  precipitating  an  economic 
revolution  than  all  the  glib  talkers  on 
Socialistic  platforms. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


Apropos  of  the  regular  annual  appeal 
for  a  convention  to  secure  uniformity  of 
divorce  laws  in  the  several  States,  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Inter-Ocean  suggests  that 
if  the  call,  instead  of  being  for  efforts  to 
secure  mere  "uniformity,"  had  been  for 
a  convention  to  consider  ways  and  means 
to  secure  the  permanency  of  the  marriage 
relation,  the  promoters  would  be  engaged 
in  a  movement  of  real  moral  value  that 
might  amount  to  something  beneficial. 
Agreeing  with  this  view,  the  Chicago 
journal  goes  on  to  comment: 

The  increasing  frequency  of  divorce,  and 
the  scandalous  laxity  of  attitude  toward  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  relation,  among  people 
well  educated  and  otherwise  respectable,  is, 
of  course,  a  fruit  of  the  increasing  acceptance 
of  Socialistic  theories  of  law,  government,  and 
morals.  Socialism  is  an  entirely  materialistic 
philosophy  of  life.  It  expressly  disavows  any 
concern  or  interest  about  anything  not  of  this 
world.  Hence  the  final  conclusion  of  Socialism 
about  marriage  is  that  it  is  purely  a  business 
contract,  which  the  parties  should  be  free  to 
dissolve  whenever  they  get  tired  of  it.  Those 
who  are  scandalized,  and  justly  so,  by  the 
increasing  laxity  of  American  public  opinion 
toward  divorce,  should  seek  the  source  of  the 
evil  where  it  is  —  in  the  increasing  tolerance 
given  by  well-educated  and  otherwise  respectable 
peojile  to  Socinlistic  theories  of  law,  government, 
and   morals. 

The  fundamental  source  of  the  evil  is 
deeper  than  the  tolerance  specified,  but 
there  is  no  denying  that  divorce  courts 
will  multiply  in  proportion  as  Socialistic 
theories  are  translated  into  economic 
practices. 

Concluding  an  address  on  the  suffrage, 
a  French-Canadian  cleric  recently  said; 
"  Let  me  give  you  a  fine  example  of  polit- 
ical independence;  I  borrow  it  from  the 
discourse  of  a  French  bi.shop.  It  was  in 
O'Connell's  time,  when  that  great  agitator 
was  working  for  the  religious  and  civil 
emancipation  of  his  country.  On  election 
day  there  advanced  to  the  voting  booth 
a  man  bowed  with  suffering  and  trembling 


like  an  aspen  leaf.  He  was  a  debtor 
released  from  prison  long  enough  to  cast 
his  vote.  His  creditor,  an  English  land- 
lord, told  him  that  if  he  voted  against 
O'Connell,  the  debt  would  be  cancelled 
and  his  liberty  assured.  The  unfortunate 
farmer  was  poor,  his  wife  and  children 
were  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  His  vote 
would  buy  them  bread,  life  itself.  So  he 
wavered.  But  a  voice  aroused  him; 
'Wretch,  what  would  you  do?  Remember 
your  conscience  and  your  duty  to  your 
country!'  The  voice  was  that  of  his  wife, 
a  heroine  who  preferred  seeing  her  hus- 
band in  prison  and  her  children  starving 
rather  than  the  continued  oppression  of 
her  native  land.  Her  words  reanimated 
him.  He  was  a  husband  and  father,  true; 
but  he  was  an  Irishman.  He  voted  for 
O'Connell,  and  returned  to  prison." 


Mr.  H.  W.  G.  Hyrst,  who  describes 
himself  as  a  wanderer  and  vagabond,  in 
a  communication  to  the  London  Tablet, 
pays  this  glowing  tribute  to  the  work  of 
the  Mill  Hill  Fathers  in  Borneo; 

I  wish  the  Tablet  would  print  a  photographic 
group  of  any  dozen  of  these  Fathers  of  the 
St.  Joseph's  Society,  who  are  responsible  for 
the  missions  of  Sardwak  and  British  North 
Borneo.  Here  is  one  priest  who  is  the  greatest 
living  authority  on  the  Dusun  language,  people, 
and  customs;  here  are  two  more  who  were 
ultimately  driven  stark  mad  by  overwork,  short 
commons,  and  the  scorching,  fever-sodden 
climate;  here  is  another  who  has  not  been 
home  for  five  and  twenty  years;  and  another 
who  has  had  one  brief  holiday  in  thirty  years; 
and  half  a  dozen  who,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
mission,  starved  for  two  years  or  more  on  black 
coffee,  rice,  and  ikan  kring  —  evil-smelling, 
sun-dried  fish.  And  most  if  not  all  of  them  have 
known  what  it  was  _to  spend  weeks  at  a  time 
in  a  crazy  boat  on  a  crocodile-infested  river; 
to  lie  fever-rotted  and  untended  in  the 
juugle,  amid  snakes,  w-ild  pigs,  and  scorpions; 
to  venture  their  lives  among  arak-maddened 
head-hunters;  and  to  carry  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment to  the  dying  over  endless  miles  of  well- 
nigh  impassable  swamp  and  jungle.  Yet  these 
same  men  will  sit  them  down  and  smoke  a 
friendly  pipe  and  drink  a  glass  of  beer  with  the 
passing  layman,  and  will  discuss  every  subject 
under  heaven,  .save  and  except  what  they  them- 
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selves  have  done.  Occasionally  I  have  heard 
from  Father  A  of  various  noble  deeds  per- 
formed by  Father  B  or  Father  C;  but  never 
a  word  of  himself,  except  perhaps  a  comic  yarn 
told  against  himself.  And  I  might  think  Father 
A  merely  a  hard-working,  "jolly"  man  of  the 
world,  but  that  I  know,  from  other  sources, 
that  I  have  been  talking  to  a  hero  who  deserves 
the  V.  C,  and  who  is  destined  one  day  to  hear 
the  divine  "Well  done!" 

The  writer  states  that  some  non- 
Catholics  are  among  the  most  generous 
lienefactors  of  our  missions  in  British 
North  Borneo.  But  it  is  the  same  story 
the  world  over.  The  earnestness  and 
devotion  of  Catholic  missionaries  inva- 
riably command  the  admiration  of  out- 
siders, no  matter  how  deep-seated  their 
prejudices  may  have  been.  They  are 
always  defenders  and  sometimes  the 
warmest  friends  of  the  hard-working,  self- 
sacrificing  priests  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact. 


The  American  Catholic,  which  in  spite 
of  its  name  is  a  non-Catholic  publication, 
affords  an  explanation  of  how  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  China  escaped 
being  branded  "The  Teaching  Assembly 
of  the  Contradicting  Overseers."  "It  is 
well  known  in  China  that  when  the  work 
of  translating  the  Prayer- Book  into 
Chinese  was  begun,  an  honest  attempt 
was  made  to  translate  into  that  language 
the  words  'Protestant  Episcopal.'  When, 
however,  the  natives  were  asked  the 
meaning  of  the  Chinese  characters  u.sed 
for  these  words,  they  called  them  '  Con- 
tradicting Overseers.'  It  was  wisely 
decided   to  cut  those  characters  out  and 

forget  them." 

■<  •  > 

Our  Engli.sh  contemporary  in  the 
Eternal  City,  Rome,  seems  disposed  to 
take  the  cable  vagaries  concerning  the 
Holy  Father's  recent  illness  in  a  mood  of 
philosophical  good  humor.  It  moralizes 
on  the  matter  in  this  fashion: 

The  illness  of  Pope  I,eo  XIII.  was  the 
greatest  journalistic  event  of  modern  times, 
and  an  illness  of  Pius  X.  threatens  to  become 
like   it.     At    the   first   alarm   correspondents  are 


sent  here  to  Rome  from  all  ]);uls  of  the  world, 
and  their  one  object  is  to  send  on  to  their 
editors  the  fullest  and  most  interesting  news 
(not  facts,  because  the  mere  facts  are  easily 
ascertained).  Naturally,  the  most  imaginative 
win  out.  As  a  rule,  there  is  very  little  malice 
in  all  this  —  only  the  overwhelming  desire  "to 
make  good"  and  to  be  startling,  and  above 
all  else  to  be  first.  This  last  reason  explains 
why  I,eo  XIII.  died  several  times  a  day  in  the 
telegrams  for  three  weeks,  and  it  also  explains 
why  the  correspondents  would  not  allow  Pius  X. 
to  get  better  for  days  after  he  had  entered 
into  convalescence.  It  is  somewhat  ghoulish 
and  yet   not  essentially  malicious. 

At  the  same  time,  great  secular  journals 
that  do  not  hesitate  to  exploit  their  incom- 
parable enterprise,  the  accuracy  of  their 
''stories,"  the  reliability  of  their  foreign 
correspondents,  etc.,  etc.,  undoubtedly 
suffer  a  loss  of  prestige  when  they  repeat- 
edly report  the  occurrence  of  an  event 
that  didn't  occur.  Pius  X.  will  probably 
be  really  dead  for  a  day  or  two  before 
the  great  mass  of  American  Catholics  will 
believe  him  dead.  Anent  Roman  news 
generally  and  Papal  illnesses  particularly, 
one  is  tempted  to  say:  "If  you  see  it  in 
the  paper,  it  isn't  so." 


A  Catholic  layman  of  whose  career  we 
hope  to  see  a  fuller  account  than  has  yet 
been  published  is  the  late  Mr.  Francis 
Richard  Wegg-Prosser,  the  venerable  and 
beloved  Squire  of  Belmont,  near  Hereford, 
England,  who  passed  to  the  reward  of  a 
singularly  holy  and  eminently  devoted 
life  on  the  ifith  ult.  In  this  country  he 
is  generally  known  only  as  an  early  con- 
vert from  Anglicanism  and  the  author  of 
two  books  of  much  value  and  interest — 
"Galileo  and  His  Judges,"  and  "Rome 
and  Her  Captors."  But  Mr.  Wegg-Prosser 
had  many  claims  to  recognition,  and  the 
lesson  of  his  life  is  too  beautiful  to  be  lost. 
Like  Ambrose  Phillipps  de  Lisle,  whose 
biography  is  so  full  of  interest  and 
edification,  Mr.  Wegg-Prosser  was  instru- 
mental in  the  establishment  of  a  large 
monastery  and  in  the  erection  of  a 
beautiftil  chtirch,  both  of  which  have  been 
the    source    of    untold    blessings    to    the 
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diocese  of  Newport  and  the  district  round 
about.  The  story  of  his  conversion  and 
his  long  life  as  a  Catholic,  with  a  record 
of  his  public  services  and  his  zealous 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  religion,  should 
form  an  attractive  subject  for  some 
sympathetic  biographer. 


The  "applied  anecdote"  is  a  familiar 
auxiliary  to  American  argument,  public 
or  private.  Its  effectiveness  was  demon- 
strated time  and  again  in  the  experience 
of  Uncoln,  and  its  popularity  does  not 
appear  to  wane.  Here  is  an  old  one  in  a 
contemporary  dress.  A  man  having  been 
adjudged  insane,  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
delegated  the  man's  brother  to  escort  him 
to  the  State  asylum.  Arrived  there,  each 
brother  claimed  sanity  for  himself  and 
alleged  insanity  for  the  other;  and,  as 
the  papers  did  not  designate  which  was 
to  be  the  inmate  and  which  the  escort, 
the  superintendent  resorted  to  the  test 
of  conversation  to  solve  the  problem. 
But  this  device  was  disappointing;  so, 
in  his  perplexity,  he  sent  the  sheriff  the 
following  telegram: 

You  sent  two  men  here  with  commitment 
papers  for  only  one,  and  failed  to  designate 
which  was  which.  On  examination,  one  said  he 
was  going  to  build  a  railroad  to  the  moon,  and 
the  other  said  the  Republican  party  is  opposed 
to  trusts.    Wire  me  quick  which  is  the  crazy  one. 


Catholics  down  in  Australia,  like  their 
coreligionists  in  other  countries,  are 
growing  weary  of  the  anti-Catholic  spirit 
habitually  displayed  in  the  cable  dis- 
patches to  the  daily  press.  In  their  case, 
however,  there  is  a  feature  that  is  wanting 
to  the  situation  as  it  exists  in  our  country, 
as  is  evident  from  this  statement  in  the 
Catholic  Press  of  Sydney: 

Now,  Catholics  can  punish  only  in  a  com- 
mercial way  the  Herald  and  Telegraph,  and 
any  parasitic  journals  that  depend  on  their 
cable  service.  But  they  have  an  absolute  citizen 
right  to  demand  some  explanation  from  the 
Federal  Department  responsible  for  the  sub- 
sidy to  what  is  called  the  "independent"  cable 
service,  why  cheap,   trashy  and   "yellow"   news 


should  be  sent  out  here  by  the  column  at 
the  country's  cost.  We  understood  that  when 
the  Federal  Government  subsidized  the  new 
service,  it  was  with  an  idea  of  broadening  and 
elevating  the  minds  of  Australian  newspajjcr 
readers.  Any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read 
the  "independent"  cables  will  understand  the 
farce  that  is  being  perpetrated  —  the  down- 
right endeavor  to  cater  to  the  necessities  of 
newspapers  that  chiefly  rely  on  sensation  for 
their  sale.  We  must  confess  we  are  abso- 
lutely tired  of  this  scandal;  and  we  demand 
that,  at  the  very  least,  news  appealing  to 
educated  minds  will  be  forwarded  by  the  agent 
in  London. 

The  case  seems  abundantly  clear.  If 
any  individuals  or  corporations  feel  in- 
clined to  support  at  their  own  expense  an 
anti-Catholic  cable  service,  that  is  their 
business,— disgraceful  business  though  it 
be;  but  when  public  funds  are  devoted  to 
the  support  of  a  cable  service,  any  body 
of  the  citizens  who  supply  the  funds  have 
an  indefeasible  right  to  fair  and  impartial 
treatment  from  such  service.  In  case  it 
is  refused,  the  subsidy  should  be  with- 
drawn, or  the  Government  which  grants 
it  should  be  taught  its  mistake  at  the 
polls  on  the  first  opportunity. 


Mr.  J.  F.  Schofield  contributes  to  the 
current  Catholic  World  an  exceptionally 
interesting  paper,  "The  Catholic  Church 
in  Norway."  In  his  concluding  paragraph 
there  is  a  bit  of  generalization  that  is  as 
comforting  as  it  is  true.    We  quote: 

There  is,  then,  every  reason  for  hopefulness 
when  we  think  of  the  future  of  the  Norwegian 
mission.  The  good  Bishop  has  indeed  a  scat- 
tered flock  to  rule  over.  There  were  last  year 
only  15  fully  organized  [larishes,  21  churches 
and  chapels,  24  secular  ])riests,  3  convents 
with  a  number  of  dependent  houses.  A  small 
English  or  American  diocese  would  think  itself 
terribly  understaffed  with  so  slender  a  plant. 
But  the  present  results  are  the  smallest  part 
of  the  encouragement  felt  by  those  who  watch 
the  progress  of  the  Church  in  Norway.  There 
is  a  great  movement  among  the  people  that 
they  themselves  do  not  yet  fully  realize.  It  is 
with  them  as  with  all  the  Northern  races 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Defective  forms 
of  Christianity  have  been  tried  in  place  of 
the  ancient  religion,  and  been  found  wanting. 
They   have    been    powerless    to   satisfy    spiritual 
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needf,  and  ln.•l|lll•^^^  in  liic  struj;„le  a;.^;iiiist 
modern  unbelief.  They  have  fallen  an  easy 
prey  to  the  tyranny  of  the  State,  and  have  by 
their  very  nature  created  and  fostered  endless 
division  within  themselves.  And  so  the  .Northern 
nations  everywhere  are  begrnninj;,  where  Faith 
exists  at  all,  to  turn  back  to  the  Rock  from 
which  they  were  hewn. 

We  have  had  occasion  more  than  once 
to  applaud  the  dauntless  zeal  and  indefat- 
igable energy  of  Norway's  Vicar-Apostolic, 
Mgr.  Fallize;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Schofield's  paper  that  this 
worthy  prelate  has  reason  to  anticipate 
an  abundant  harvest  of  souls  even  within 
his  own  lifetime. 


The  good  effect  of  organized  effort  on 
the  part  of  American  Catholics  to  oppose 
the  evil  of  profanity  is  shown  in  the  many 
sympathetic  references  to  our  Holy  Name 
processions  in  the  secular  and  sectarian 
press  of  the  country.  Now  comes  the 
Chicago  Israelite,  which,  after  animad- 
verting on  the  growing  use  of  pro- 
fanity by  ^\Titers  of  fiction,  the  feminine 
habit  of  invoking  the  Deity  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  and  the  careless- 
ness and  familiarity  with  which  oaths 
are  administered  in  the  course  of  Court 
proceedings,  observes:  "The  Catholics 
have  recognized  the  seriousness  of  this 
national  foible  by  organizing  '  Holy  Name ' 
societies  for  its  suppression.  It  is  time 
that  other  denominations  should  appre- 
ciate its  extent,  and  take  appropriate 
measures  to  prevent  its  spread."  And 
this  from   the  pen  of  a  Jew! 


Many  persons  who  pride  themselves 
on  being  open-minded  "pooh-pooh"  the 
work  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research, 
and  affect  to  contemn  the  large  body 
of  evidence  collected  by  its  members, 
though  some  of  the  most  eminent  scien- 
tists in  the  world  are  numbered  among 
them.  The  aims  of  the  Society  are  purely 
scientific  — '  to  collect,  scrutinize,  and 
classify  psychical  phenomena,  leaving 
their  explanation  aside    untilour    knowl- 


edge is  larger.'  Whatever  may  bo  thought 
of  the  evidence  collected  —  it  is  frankly 
admitted  that  a  great  deal  of  it  is  sadly 
trivial  and  unsatisfactor}',  —  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  inquirers  for  the 
most  part  are  acute,  ingenious,  and  certainly 
not  over-inclined  to  credulity.  Reviewing 
at  some  length  in  its  science  department 
Part  LXIV.,  Vol.  XXV.  of  the  Society's 
"Proceedings,"  just  out,  the  London 
Atheneeum  observes: 

Pledged  to  no  individual  theories  or  reason- 
ings, working  for  no  private  gain,  and  frankly 
recognizing  mistakes,  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  steadily  pursues  its  inquiries,  the 
results  of  which  are  subjected  to  as  rigorous 
an  examination  as  can  be  devised.  The  condi- 
tions under  which  these  records  are  produced, 
and  the  distinguished  men  and  women  who 
assist  in  their  production,  render  it  impossible 
in  our  view  to  dismiss  with  a  wave  of  the  hand 
all  the  supernormal  phenomena  laid  before  us 
as  fiction  due  to  fraud  or  to  diseased  or  other- 
wise inadequate  senses. 


One  is  accustomed  to  think  of  India 
as  a  country  where  —  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  being  hindered  by  obstacles  that 
are,  humanly  speaking,  almost  insur- 
mountable —  Christianity  is  making  least 
progress;  but  a  distinguished  Hindu 
Judge  of  the  Bombay  High  Court,  in  a 
speech  delivered  to  a  Christian  audience 
only  last  year,  gives  this  "marvellous  bit 
of  testimony: 

The  process  of  the  conversion  of  India  to 
Christ  is  not  going  on  as  rapidly  as  you  hope, 
or  in  exactly  the  manner  that  you  hope;  but, 
nevertheless,  I  say  thaj  India  is  being  con- 
verted. The  ideas  that  lie  at  the  heart  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  are  slowly  but  .surely  per- 
meating every  part  of  Hindu  society,  and  modi- 
fying every  phase  of  Hindu  thought.  And  this 
process  must  go  on  so  long  as  those  who  preach 
this  Gospel  seek  above  all  things  to  commend 
it,  not  so  much  by  what  they  say  as  by  what 
they  do,  and  by  the  way  in  which  they  live. 

Marvellous  testimony  is  this.  It'^sug- 
gests  the  reflection  that,  although  con- 
troversy can  not  be  avoided,  the  best  and 
truest  means  of  propagating  the  Faith 
at  home  or  abroad  is  to  live  up  to  its 
teachings. 


The  Star  Garden. 

BY    E.    MERRYWEATHER. 

T^HE  lovely  flowers  of  daytime 
Are  not  closed  up  at  night, 

But  carried  by  God's  angels 
To  make  His  garden  bright. 

Nor  do  they  fade  in  Winter, — • 
These  sweet  ones  can  not  die; 

God  bids  His  angels  pick  them. 
And  place  them  in  the  sky. 


The  Waif  of  Rainbow  Court. 


BY    MARY    F.   NIXON-ROULET. 

XII. — A  Mystery. 
|RS.  O'FLYNN,"  said  Betty,  the 
day  after  her  baptism,  as  she  helped 
to  wipe  the  breakfast  dishes,  "I 
believe  I'm  the  very  happiest  girl  in 
all  the  world.  A  little  while  ago  I  felt 
so  lonely!  I  didn't  have  any  home  or  any 
folks,  and  now  it  seems  as  if  I  had  every- 
thing. There's  you  and  Mike  and  Mr. 
Grant  and  the  young  ladies;  and,  best  of 
all,  I  feel  as  if  I  am  really  Our  Lady's 
child.  Now  that  I'm  baptized.  Father 
Byrne  says  I  am  just  as  much  a  Catholic 
as  those  who  were  born  so,  and  Our  Lady 
is  just  as  much  my  Mother.  Isn't  it 
wonderful?  I  am  so  happy  I  feel  as  if 
nothing  bad  could  ever  happen  to  me 
again." 

"  Yes,  and  'tis  good  reason  you  have  to 
be  happy,  dear!"  said  Mrs.  O'Flynn.  "  But 
sometimes,  when  we  feel  so  elated,  there's 
trouble  brewing;  for  Our  Lord  doesn't 
let  us  have  too  fine  a  time  down  here, 
for  fear  we'll  be  after  forgetting  the  better 
place  above." 

"I  don't  see  what  could  happen,"  said 


Betty,  her  bright  face  clouding  a  little. 
"  It  will  be  sad,  of  course,  to  have  you 
and  Mike  go  home  so  soon;  but  I'm 
not  going  to  worry  about  that  when  it's 
more  than  a  week  yet  you  are  to  be 
here.    Where  is  Mike,  anyway?" 

"He's  gone  to  see  about  his  lines," 
said  Mrs.  O'Flynn.  "  He's  worried  about 
them  the  last  few  days.  He's  not  been 
catching  so  much  fish  as  he  did,  and  he 
found  out  that  I  need  some  extra  money; 
for  my  sister  writes  that  the  twins  have 
the  measles." 

"O  Mrs.  O'Flynn!"  (Betty's  tone  was 
full  of  reproach.)  "Why  didn't  you  tell 
me  about  it?    You  never  said  a  word." 

"Sure  I  didn't!  Mike  wouldn't  let  me, 
for  fear  of  spoiling  your  happiness.  He 
said :  '  Not  a  word  to  Carrots,  mother, 
till  she's  christianed.'  And  I  said:  'She'll 
be  vexed  when  she  finds  it  out.'  And 
he  said,  as  cool  as  j^ou  please:  'Let  her 
be  vexed!'" 

f'Oh,  he  did,  did  he?" 

And  she  raced  out  of  the  house  and 
up  the  sands  like  a  young  hurricane.  In 
a  fury  of  indignation,  she  reached  the 
place  where  the  Firm's  fishing  was  done. 
She  found  Mike  bending  over  one  of  the 
lines,  a  deep  frown  on  his  forehead;  but 
he  straightened  up  when  he  heard  her 
step,  and  gave  her  his  usual  friendly 
greeting : 

"Halloo,  Carrots!" 

She  did  not  answer,  and  it  dawned  upon 
him  that  there  was  something  wrong. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  demanded. 

Betty  stared  at  him.  All  the  ^civilizing 
influences  of  the  summer  had  softened 
and  sweetened  her;  but  she  still  was 
"peppery"  little  Betty,  and  she  felt  that 
Mike  had  insulted  her. 

"  I    don't    think    you    want    me    for   a 
partner  any  more,"  she  said. 

"Why  not?"  Mike  was  clearly  amazed. 
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"  You're  afraid  to  tell^inc  anything.  I 
don't  think  you  want  to  have  the  Firm 
any  more." 

"Who  said  I  didn't,  Betty?"  Mike  was 
getting  serious. 

"Keeping  secrets  from  me!"  She  was 
now  close  to  tears.    "  It  isn't  fair." 

A  Hght  broke  upon  Mike's  vision. 

"Oh!"  he  said,  drawing  a  long  breath. 
"That's  it!  Now,  Carrots,  you  had  better 
come  right  off  your  perch.  You  had 
trouble  enough  without  worrying  about 
us,  when  you  were  in  for  a  good  time 
for  once  in   your  life.     I   meant  well." 

"You  were  very  kind!  But  I  don't 
want  that  sort  of  kindness.  I  want  to  be 
treated  fair.  It  isn't  fair  to  do  things 
for  people  and  not  let  them  do  things 
for  you  in  return.  After  this,  either  you 
talk  out  or  this  Firm  will  break  up." 

"  Now,  look  a  here,  Carrots.  I  never 
meant  anything.  Mother's  worrying  about 
the  kids.  She  needs  money  and  that's 
all  there's  to  it.  It  ain't  a  girl's  place  to 
be  stewing  herself  about  a  boy's  money 
matters." 

"  Huh ! "  said  Betty.  "  Partners  are 
partners.  If  I  am  in  this  Firm,  I  ought 
to  know  all  about  its  doings.  Then  your 
mother  was  good  to  me  when  I  hadn't  a 
friend  in  the  world;  and  I'll  worry  about 
her  all  I  please,  when  there's  call  for 
it."  And  Betty's  eyes  were  full  of 
unshed  tears. 

"Well,"  said  Mike,  "if  1  haven't  got 
myself  into  a  'fix'!" 

And  he  looked  so  abashed  that  Betty's 
ill-humor  gave  way  to  mirth,  and  she  sat 
down  on  a  little  mound  and  laughed 
outright. 

Mike  sat  down,  too,  and  waited 
till  the  storm  was  over,  quite  as  much 
puzzled  by  her  laughter  as  he  had  been 
by  her  ill-humor.  This  tempestuous  Betty 
was  something  new  to  him, — not  alto- 
gether uncharming,  but  very  hard  to 
understand. 

At  last  the  girl  composed  herself  and 
said   decidedly : 

"  You   and    I    mustn't   have    any   more 


of^.this]7nonsen.se,  Mike  O'Flynn.  There's 
no  need  of  secrets,  anyway.  But  what's 
up?  Why  don't  we  get  as  many  fish  as 
we  did  at  first?" 

"I'm  trying  to  tell  you  I  don't  under- 
stand it,"  answered  Mike.  "Seems  as 
if  our  luck  has  turned.  We're  only  getting 
about  half  as  many  as  we  used  to.^ust 
now,  when  we  need  the  money,  too. 
Seems  as  if  somebody  took  the  fish  off 
our  hooks,  for  I  find  the  bait  gone  and 
no  fish  on  the  hook.  I'll  have  to  do 
something;  for  I  must  have  ten  dollars 
by  Saturday,  to  get  us  out  of  the  '  hole ' — 
what's  that?"  he  asked  suddenly,  for  he 
thought  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  footstep 
over  the  sand  dunes. 

"Run  and  see,"  said  Betty. 

Mike  ran  and  looked  over  the  high 
moimd  of  sand  which  separated  the  beach 
from  the  inlet. 

"I  think  it  was  Mr.  Grant  going  to  his 
boats,"  he  reported  to  Betty.  "  I  see  him 
down  there." 

"Let  us  ask  him  what  to  do,"  she  said. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!"  Mike's  tone  was 
emphatic.  "Don't  you  go  telHng  the 
Firm's  secrets.  Carrots,  now  that  you're 
in  on  them.  He  might  think  we  were 
begging,  and  he's  been  too  good  to  us 
already.  We've  got  to  straighten  this 
out  by  ourselves." 

"I'm  going  to  work  hard  shell-hunting," 
said  Betty,  springing  to  her  feet.  "And 
I'll  pray  hard,  too." 

"Pray!"  exclaimed  Mike,  looking  at 
her  curiously.  "Well,  go  ahead!  But 
working  is  more  in  my  line  than  praying. 
Now  I've  got  to  take  these  two  fish  to 
Miss  Connolly,  and  I'll  be  back  in  a 
jiffy.  Say,  Carrots,  I'm  glad  I  told  you 
everything,  after  all.  You're  wise — if  you 
weren't  so  touchy." 

"Humph!  Much  obliged  to  yoi^!"  She 
dropped  a  little  curtsy,  and  turned  away. 

Mike  laughed,  and  went  off  whistling 
to  deliver  his  fish,  thinking  to  himself: 
"My,  but  girls  are  queer!  Still  Ihey  re 
all  right,  somehow." 

Watch  as  closely  as  they  might  there- 
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after,  the  Firm  found  nothing  amiss  with 
their  Unes,  and  from  that  day  things 
seemed  to  go  right  again. 

"I  can't  understand  it,  Carrots,"  said 
Mike,  some  days  later.  "Seems  as  if 
keeping  secrets  from  you  was  a  'hoodoo.' 
Now  that  you're  onto  things  again,  all 
goes  right.  I  think  you're  the  Firm's 
mascot.  We  are  getting  more  fish  than 
ever,  and  I'm  nearly  up  to  the  'tenner' 
we've  got  to  have." 

"Glad!"   said   Betty,  briefly. 

Mike  looked  at  her  quickly.  She  was 
not  usually  so  short  of  speech. 

"Anything  the  matter?"  he  asked. 

"Did   I   say  there  was?"   she  retorted. 

"No,  but  say  there  isn't,"  continued 
Mike,  who  had  his  own  share  of  wisdom. 

Betty  did  "not  answer,  but  sat  with  a 
perplexed    little    frown    on   her   forehead. 

"Has  anything  happened,  Carrots?" 
persisted  Mike. 

"I  don't  exactly  know,"  she  said  at 
last.  "But  I'm  afraid  there's  something 
wrong  with  Mr.  Grant." 

"Sick?"  asked  Mike. 

"  No,  not  exactly  sick,  but  he  seems 
so  queer  and  so  quiet.  Yesterday  I  went 
up  there,  and  he  asked  me  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions about  the  Firm.  He  wanted  to 
know  how  we  were  getting  on,  how  much 
we  were  making,  how  many  fish  we  got 
in  a  day,  and  a  lot  more  things.  Some- 
how, he  didn't  seem  like  himself,  and  I 
wondered  if  he  was  displeased  with  us 
about  anything.  I  was  going  to  tell 
him  about  our  bad  luck  with  the  fish; 
and  then  I  didn't,  because  that  was  the 
Firm's  affair." 

"Was  that  all?"  asked  Mike,  thinking 
that  Betty  was  making  a  mountain  out 
of  a  molehill. 

"  Yes,  except  that  just  as  I  went  away 
I  heard  him  kind  of  mutter  to  himself: 
'She's  all  right,  but  I'm  afraid  the  boy 
has  a  screw  loose  somewhere.'  What  could 
he  have  meant?" 

"Blamed,  if  I  know,  Betty!"  And 
Mike  scratched  his  head.  "  Say,  there's 
something  queer  all  round.    I  never  heard 


of  fish   ghosts,    but   I    believe   these   lines 
are  haunted." 

"Good  gracious!"  Betty  turned  pale. 
"Why  do  you  think  so?" 

"You  know  what  bad  luck  we  had  for 
a  while,  and  all  at  once  it  turned?  Well, 
this  morning  I  found  the  biggest  fish  we 
ever  caught;  and,  when  I  tried  to  take 
it  off  the  hook,  I  saw  two  holes  in  its 
mouth.  It  looked  as  if  he  had  been  caught 
before,  turned  loose  and  taught  again. 
The  holes  were  fresh.  I  can't  understand 
it."     And  he  knit  his  brows. 

"What  did  you  do  with  the  fish?" 
asked  Betty. 

"Took  it  right  up  to  Miss  Connolly's. 
They're  having  a  dinner  party  to-day, 
and  she  was  glad  to  get  it.  I  met  Mr. 
Grant  on  the  way,  and  showed  it  to  him, 
and  he  said  it  was  worth  a  dollar.  Then 
I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could,  for  fear  they'd 
have  got  their  fish  from  some  one  else. 
And  that  made  the  last  dollar  we  needed 
for  the  ten." 

"I'm  very  glad  we  have  it,"  said  Betty. 
"Are  your  lines  set  yet?  If  they  are,  we'll 
go  and  hunt  for  shells." 

The  two  spent  the  morning  digging  in 
the  wet  sand,  and  went  to  the  Home 
fairly  laden  with  spoils.  There  was  not 
only  a  goodly  supply  of  the  tiny  shells 
from  which  Betty  made  her  chains,  but 
periwinkles,  sea  necklaces,  small  conches, 
exquisite  rose-hued  bivalves,  and  many 
other  specimens  quaint  and  beautiful. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  Hurry." 


This  familiar  word  is  formed  from  noises 
made  by  drivers  of  horses  and  mules,  to 
urge  the  animals  to  greater  speed.  In 
the  Teutonic  dialects  it  takes  the  form 
hurt.  In  France  and  Italy,  arri,  or  harri, 
is  the  form.  In  Spain,  "Arri!  arri.'"  is 
the  cry  of  a  muleteer;  and,  according 
to  one  authority,  harrcr  was  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  by  which  drivers  urged  their 
horses. 
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The  Story  of  a  Shepherd  Boy. 


There  is  a  very  true  saying,  "  No  one 
knows  what  he  can  do  until  he  tries." 
And  1  am  sure  the  little  peasant  boy 
Giotto  never  dreamed  of  what  he  could 
really  do;  but  he  was  always  trying,  and 
great  things  came  of  it  at  last. 

He  was  born  in  1276.  His  father  was  a 
herdsman,  and  their  cottage  stood  in  one 
of  the  Italian  valleys.  Every  morning  he 
drove  out  the  sheep  and  goats  to  beautiful 
green  places,  where  there  was  plenty  of 
grass  and  herbs  for  them  to  feed  upon.  All 
day  long  he  took  care  of  them,  and  kept 
the  flock  together;  and  in  the  evening, 
after  counting  them,  and  seeing  that  they 
were  all  his  own — for  he  knew  each  by 
sight,  as  every  shepherd  does, — he  would 
drive   them   home. 

What  could  a  boy  accomplish  whose 
daily  work  was  this  and  nothing  more? 
But,  although  he  took  good  care  of  his 
father's  sheep,  Giotto  had  a  great  deal 
of  time  left, — idle  time,  when  he  could 
only  sit  and  rest  himself  beneath  a  tree, 
or  watch  the  birds  laboring,  always  in 
their  own  way  rejoicing,  or  the  few 
white  clouds  that  drifted  across  the  blue, 
intensely  bright  sky.  At  last  he  found 
an  occupation  for  all  those  idle  hours,  — 
something  that  kept  his  fingers  and  his 
mind  busy;  something  of  which  he  never 
tired,  until,  as  he  tried  and  tried  again, 
he  was  able  to  do  it  better  and  better. 
He  would  sit  or  kneel  beside  one  of  the 
large  smooth  stones  which  abounded  there, 
and,  taking  a  sharp  bit  of  slate,  would 
draw  op  the  stone,  copying  as  perfectly 
as  he  could  something  before  him,  gen- 
erally one  of  his  flock. 

One  evening,  when  he  was  copying  a 
sheep  which  was  grazing  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, he  perceived  that  some  one  was 
looking  down  over  his  shoulder.  A  stranger 
taking  an  evening  walk  on  the  plain  had 
seen  him  at  work,  and  drawn  near  softly, 
not  to  disturb  him.  He  was  delighted  to 
see  how  the  boy  was  occupied;    for  this 


stranger  was  Cimabue,  a  renowned  artist 
from  Florence.  He  asked  Giotto  if  he, 
too,  would  like  to  be  an  artist, — -would 
he  live  with  him  and  learn.  The  little 
shepherd  must  have  thought  he  was  only 
dreaming.  But  no:  it  was  all  true — quite 
true,  even  when  the  stranger  went  down 
to  the  child's  home  to  get  his  father's  con- 
sent, and  then  took  him  away  to  Florence. 

In  that  great  and  beautiful  city  there 
were  many  artists  doing  their  work  under 
the  care  and  direction  of  Cimabue.  But 
in  a  short  time  the  shepherd  excelled  them 
all.  And  his  kind  patron  took  care  to 
have  him  educated  in  other  things  besides 
art,  so  he  placed  him  under  a  celebrated 
rnaster.  He  was  about  twenty-six  years 
old  when  Cimabue  died.  They  are  always 
spoken  of  and  praised  together;  and  when 
the  peasant-artist  died  too,  after  a  long  life 
of  fame,  he  was  buried  in  the  same  Italian 
church  where  the  friend  who  had  done  so 
much  for  him  had  been  laid  years  before. 

Giotto's  paintings  were  sought  for  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  the  people  of 
his  time,  because  they  were  remarkable 
for  being  natural  and  lifelike;  and  we 
think  he  owed  his  success  to  having  begun 
by  simply  copying  his  sheep  and  goats 
feeding  or  lying  down,  just  as  they  were. 
So  great  was  his  fame  that  the  Pope, 
desiring  to  see  this  marvellous  artist,  sent 
a  messenger,  bidding  him  go   to  Rome. 

When  the  messenger  reached  Giotto's 
house,  he  began  to  doubt  if  the  man  he 
saw  was  really  the  great  painter,  so  he 
asked  him  for  a  proof.  There  was  paper 
lying  on  the  table.  Giotto  took  a  pencil, 
and  with  one  sweep  of  his  arm  drew  upon 
it  a  large  perfect  circle.  Now,  a  perfect 
circle  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to 
make;  to  draw  one  in  a  moment,  without 
any  tremble  or  mistake,  is  what  only  one 
in  a  thousand  would  think  of  trying. 
"This  is  indeed  the  great  artist!"  thought 
the  messenger;  he  could  need  no  further 
proof.  Even  to  this  day,  when  an  Italian 
is  talking  of  anything  almost  impossible, 
he  will  say  that  it  is  "  rounder  than  the 
O  of  Giotto." 
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WITH   AUTHORS   AND    PUBLISHERS 


— The  "Story  of  the  Bagpipe,"  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Grattan,  who  for  some  years  has  been  inves- 
tigating the  history  of  this  instrument,  forms  a 
new  volume  of  the  Walter  Scott  Publishing 
Co.'s  "Music  Story  Series." 

— Mr.  H.  R.  Allenson,  an  Knglish  pulilisher, 
has  just  brought  out  a  book  which  should  have 
interest  for  Catholic  readers — "Comfortable 
Words  for  Christ's  Lovers.  Being  the  Visions 
and  Voices  Vouchsafed  to  Lady  Julian,  Recluse 
at  Norwich  in  1373."  Transcribed  and  edited 
from  a  recently  discovered  manuscript  (Brit. 
Mus.)  by  the  Rev.   Dundas  Harford,  M.  A. 

— Notwithstanding  the  ever-increasing  mul- 
titude of  books  of  sermons,  not  a  few  priests  will 
be  inclined  to  add  to  their  collection  of  such 
volumes  "Sermons  and  Lectures,"  by  Mon- 
signor  Grosch,  Rector  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist's, Islington,  London.  Premising  that  the 
seventeen  discourses  which  form  the  contents 
of  the  volume  were  ])repared  with  no  thought 
of  their  being  published,  the  author  in  his 
foreword  disclaims  any  pretension  to  originality 
in  their  matter,  but  thinks  that  "the  method 
of  treatment  may  render  these  discourses 
useful."  An  examination  of  several  of  them 
prompts  the  statement  that  his  opinion  is  well 
grounded.     Published    by   Thomas   Baker. 

— Bishop  Cleary,  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
has  of  late  months  been  carrying  on  a  spirited 
controversy  in  a  Wellington  newspaper.  The 
discussion  arose  in  consequence  of  a  Pastoral 
letter  of  the  Bishop's  on  the  irrepressible  subject 
of  education.  In  a  brochure  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  pages,  published  by  Hiscocks  & 
Sons,  Auckland,  and  called  "God  or  No-God 
in  the  School?"  there  appear  the  Pastoral 
letter,  the  discussion  proper,  and  a  critical 
examination  of  the  discussion.  Readers  who 
are  at  all  familiar  with  the  controversial  skill, 
in  both  offence  and  defence,  of  the  forceful 
Ordinary  of  Auckland,  do  not  need  telling  that 
the  brochure  makes  eminently  good  reading. 
Much  of  the  subject-matter  is  as  pertinent  to 
other  English-speaking  lands  as  to  New  Zealand; 
and  writers  on  the  School  Question  in  this 
country  will  find  in  this  pamphlet  abundant 
ammunition   for   campaign   work. 

— While  it  is  a  fact  that  we  are  "fellow- 
citizens  of  the  saints"  of  every  age,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  the  biographies  of  holy  persons 
who  have  lived  in  our  own  times  should  appeal 
to  us  with  special  interest.  Apart  from  the 
absence  of  that  sense  of  unreality   that  lingers 


around  the  characters  and  scenes  and  incidents 
of  a  remote  past,  there  is  in  our  reading  of  such 
biographies  the  assuring  knowledge  that  many 
of  those  who  knew  the  holy  persons  in  question 
are  still  living,  and  that  the  facts  related  are 
safe  to  be  really  well-authenticated  facts,  not 
a  mixture  of  objective  truth  and  subjective 
legend.  Accordingly,  "Gemma  Galgani:  A 
Child  of  the  I^assion,"  a  slender  i2mo  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  pages,  in  which  the 
Rev..  Philip  Coghlan,  C.  P.  discusses  the  life 
and  virtues  of  a  beautiful  and  saintly  soul,  of 
contemporary  fame,  is  likely  to  prove  a  popular 
addition  to  hagiological  works.  True,  Gemma 
Galgani,  who  died  eight  years  ago,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  is  as  yet  neither  Saint  Gemma 
nor  Blessed  Gemma;  but  the  well-attested 
miracles  already  wrought  through  her  inter- 
cession leave  little  doubt  that  her  beatification 
and  canonization  are  events  even  now  conceived 
in  "the  womb  of  Time."  Meanwhile  the  story 
of  her  career  is  as  charming  as  it  is  edifying, — 
a  veritable  idyl  of  lovable  spirituality.  Benziger 
Brother.';,  publishers. 

— The  John  Murphy  Co.  publish  "Kerney's 
Abridgment  of  Murray's  English  Grammar," 
revised  Jby  Charles  H.  McCarthy,  Ph.  D.  The 
revision  has  had  to  do  with  orthography, 
etymology,  grammatical  analysis,  and  versifica- 
tion. Such  readers  as  may  doubt  the  advisa- 
bility of  treating  verse-making  in  an  elementary 
gramjiiar  will  be  reassured  on  learning  that  only 
six  of  the  book's  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
pages  deal  with  that  particular  topic.  And 
those  who  studied  grammar  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  and  would  have  considered  it  intel- 
lectual heresy  to  hold  that  there  are  fewer 
than  nine  parts  of  speech,  will  rejoice  to  find 
that  all  nine  are  preserved  intact;  and  that  the 
"article"  is  not  submerged,  in  this  text-book 
at  least,  in  the  "adjective."  Professor  McCarthy 
states  in  his  preface  that  the  improvements 
made  in  the  present  work  "can  not  be  appre- 
ciated without  a  comparison  of  this  with  the 
edition  immediately  preceding."  Not  having 
that  edition  at  hand,  we  lack  the  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  two;  but  an  examination 
of  the  book  leads  us  to  accept  his  statement 
that  the  improvements  exist. 

— It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  attention  again  to 
a  book  calculated  to  do  so  much  good  as  Dr. 
Dwight's  "Thoughts  of  a  Catholic  Anatomist." 
It  should  be  on  the  table  of  every  Catholic 
physician  and  lawyer,  and  of  every  priest, 
too,  as  a  valuable  work  of  reference.  Indeed 
to  quote    the    familiar    phrase,    "it    deserves    a 
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place  in  every  Catholic  library."    A  well-known 
priest  has  this  to  say  of  it: 

I  have  read  it  with  intense  interest,  rejoicing  at  the 
fearless  Catholic  stand  of  Harvard's  Parkman  Professor 
of  Anatomy.  His  reputation  as  a  man  of  science  wiU.  of 
course,  lend  weight  to  his  admissions  and  denials  on  subjects 
widely  discussed.  His  views  of  Evolution  and  kindred 
subjects  will  not  fail  to  enlighten  many  Catholics  as  well 
as  non-CathoUcs.  His  style  is  clear  and  terse;  and.  though 
necessarily  technical,  is  nevertheless  within  the  under- 
standing even  of  "the  man  in  the  street."  There  are  many 
little  touches  of  humor  and  some  delicate  satire  at  the 
expense  of  the  pseudo-scientists,  who,  with  cocksure  in- 
fallibility, have  built  up  a  mass  of  dogma  on  a  foundation 
of  unproved  theories.  It  is  refreshing  to  hear  an  eminent 
professor  of  Harvard  say:  "I  had  rather  believe  in  the 
infaUibility  of  the  Pope  than  in  that  of  the  Zeitgeist."  And, 
speaking  of  some  of  the  statements  of  so-called  science 
on  the  subject  of  variations  and  anomalies  in  anatomy,  he 
writes  these  very  significant  words: 

In  my  early  days  of  anatomy  I  thought,  in  my  innocence, 
that  I  must  be  very  ignorant,  because  I  could  not  under- 
stand how  the  occasional  appearance  in  man  of  a  peculiarity 
of  some  animal  outside  of  any  conceivable  line  of  descent 
could  be  called  a  reversion,  as  it  soon  became  the  custom 
to  call  it.  I  asked  several  men  of  science,  and  was  surprised 
at  the  vagueness  and  want  of  conviction  in  their  answers. 
It  was  not  till  later  that  I  grasped  the  fact  that  the  reason 
I  could  not  understand  these  things  was  that  there  was 
nothing  to  understand.  It  was  sham  science  from  beginning 
to  end. 

In  his  Introduction,  Dr.  Dwight  points  out  an  important 
fact  which  should  be  seriously  borne  in  mind  by  all  who 
believe  in  the  supernatural: 

We  have  now  the  remarkable  spectacle  that,  just  when 
many  scientific  men  are  of  accord  that  there  is  no  part 
of  the  Darwinian  system  that  is  of  any  very  great  influence, 
and  tliat  as  a  whole  the  theory  is  not  only  unproved  but 
impossible,  the  ignorant,  half-educated  masses  have  ac- 
quired the  idea  that  it  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  fundamental 
fact.  Moreover,  it  is  not  to  them  an  academic  question 
of  biology,  but,  as  the  matter  has  been  presented  to  them, 
it  is  a  system — to  wit,  the  Monistic  system  of  philosophy. 
Thus  presented,  it  undeniably  is  fatal,  not  only  to  all  re- 
vealed religion,  but  to  any  system  of  morals  founded  on 
a  supernatiu-al  basis. 

From  these  citations  one  gets  a  fair  idea  of  the  tone  of 
the  volume.  Surely  we  have  in  this  book  another  proof 
(were  one  needed)  that  our  Catholic  men  of  science  to-day 
are  not  to  be  despised  as  thinkers  and  teachers,  albeit  true 
to  what  our  non-Catholic  brethren  are  so  fain  to  call  "the 
slavery  of  dogma." 
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"The  Hermit  of  Dreams."  Hon.  Mrs.  Lindsay,  fli. 
"Short  Stories  by   the  Best  Catholic  Authors." 

lo  vols.     $15. 
"St.    Thomas    Aquinas."      Fr.    Placid    Conway, 

O.    P.     50  cts. 
"Switzerland    of   To-day."      Virginia    Crawford. 

30  cts. 
"A  Conversion  and  a  Vocation."     90  cts. 


Obituary. 


'Gemma    Galgani:     A    Child    of    the    Passion." 

Rev.   Philip  Coghlan,   C.   P.     40  cts. 
'Sermons  and  Lectures.    Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Grosch. 

$1.25- 

'St.  Patrick,  Apostle  of  Ireland."  $1.25. 
'St.  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland."  $1.25. 
'Thoughts  of  a  Catholic  Anatomist."    Thomas 

Dwight,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.    $1,  net. 
'Pioneer  Priests  of  North  America.    1642-1710." 

Rev.  T.  J.  Campbell,  S.  J.    Vol.  III.    $2.20. 
'  Back  to  Rome."    J.  Godfrey  Raupert.    Second 

Edition.     $1. 
'The  Dawn  of  All."    Mgr.  R.  H.  Benson.    $1.50. 
'Louise   Augusta    Lechmere."     $1. 
'Dr.   Dumont."     Florence  Gilmore.     50  cts. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Kirk,  O.  S.  C. 

Mother  Ambrose,  of    the  Order  of   St.  Ursula. 

Mr.  Philip  Meinhardt,  Mr.O.A.  Hall,  Mrs.Bridget 
Bleivitt,  Mr.  F.  R.  Wegg-Prosser,  Mr.  Thomas 
J.  Garvey,  Mr.  Charles  Du  Bois,  Mr.  Richard 
Nagle,  Mrs.  George  Hayden,  Mr.  Lawrence 
O'Brien,  Mr.  William  Heeb,  Dr.  Charles  Remme, 
Mrs.  Bridget  Lafferty,  Mr.  Thomas  Quinn,  Mrs. 
Barbara  Zudeck,  Mr.  Patrick  Green,  Mr.  John 
Ruemker,  Mrs.  Margaret  Cassidy,  Mr.  Henry 
Sanders,  Miss  Elizabeth  Kelly,  Mr.  C.  Ruhraan, 
Mr.  M.  J.  Igoe,  Mr.  William  A.  Harrington,  and 
Mr.  Andrew  Machens. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in   peace!     Amen.     (300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  4S. 
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The  Veiled  Spouse. 

BY    M.   B.   l'ESTR.XNGE. 

\X)H.'VT  heart  can  fattom  Jacob's  pain. 

When   (as  the  veils  were  laid  aside) 
He  saw  that,  of  the  sisters  twain, 
Leah,    not    Rachel,    was   his   bride? 

A  brighter  lot  is  mine,  I  ween: 

The  Spouse  Divine  has  veiled  His  Face; 

And  yet  His  Majesty  unseen 

Sustains  my  weakness  by  His  grace. 

Some  day  the  veil  will  He  upraise; 

The  hope  my  being  thrills;    for  then 
Shall  burst  upon  my  raptured  gaze 

The  "fairest  of   the  sons  of   men." 

More  dear  the  Sacramental  shroud 

Than  'broidered  robes  which  monarchs  own; 

More  eloquent  than  cymbals  loud 
The  silence  round  His  Altar  Throne. 

O  may  my  heart,  through  life's  brief  day. 
Burn  ever  with  a  steady  flame, — 

A  sanctuary  lamp,  whose  ray 
May  glorify   the  Saviour's  name! 


Our  Lady  of  Mercy. 


By    DOM    MICH.\BL    BARRETT,    O.  S.  B. 


HE  festival  of  which  we  are  about 
to  treat,  like  that  to  which  the 
reader's  attention  was  directed 
on  July  16,  owes  its  origin  to 
the  establishment  of  a  particular  religious 
Order.  By  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
the  whole  of  the  north  coast  of  Africa 
was  in  possession  of  Moslems.  The  pre- 
dominating race  was  Arab,  with  a  mixture 


of  African  blood.  In  710  a  small  band, 
bent  on  pillage,  crossed  the  narrow  strait 
which  separated  Africa  from  Spain,  and 
landed  at  the  place  now  called  Gibraltar. 
The  fertility  of  the  Continent  filled  them 
with  envy,  and  led  later  to  an  invasion 
of  Spain,  which  was  so  successful  that, 
after  about  four  years  of  striving,  the 
whole  peninsula,  with  the  exception  of  the 
northern  mountainous  districts,  had  been 
subjugated.  Thus  a  Christian  country 
became  a  prey  to  Mohammedanism,  and 
continued  in  such  subjection  for  centuries. 

It  was  due  to  the  neglected  northern 
districts,  where  the  mountains  had  served 
as  a  refuge  for  Christians  and  a  barrier 
against  invasion,  that  Spain  at  length 
recovered  her  liberty.  The  formation  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Leon,  Castile,  Aragon, 
and  Navarre,  was  due  to  the  freedom  of 
the  north  from  Moslem  rule.  Pushing 
their  way  down,  Christian  armies  even- 
tually succeeded  in  driving  the  infidels 
farther  south,  until  they  were  expelled 
before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
By  the  eleventh  century,  the  Arabs,  the 
first  conquerors,  had  been  in  turn' subdued 
by  the  Moors,  whom  they  had  summoned 
to  their  aid  from  Africa;  and  these  had 
held  the  kingdom  of  Granada  for  two 
centuries  when  the  Moslem  power  was 
finally  broken. 

Although  deprived  of  the  greater  part 
of  their  former  possessions  in  Spain,  the 
Moslems  still  continued,  however,  to  hold 
here  and  there  portions  of  the  country. 
Thus  Valencia  belonged  to  them  from 
iioi,  when  they  gained  possession  of  it 
for    the    second    time,    until    James    I.    of 
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Aragon  compelled  them  to  relinquish  it 
in  1238.  The  Balearic  Isles  also  were 
occupied  by  them,  and  proved  a  valuable 
centre  for  piratical  expeditions. 

Under  such  circumstances,  Spain  was 
often  harrassed  by  her  former  conquerors, 
who,  though  not  strong  enough  to  resume 
their  ancient  sway,  were  sufficiently 
formidable  to  cause  anxiety.  One  of  the 
chief  means  by  which  they  continued  to 
trouble  Spain  was  the  capture  of  Chris- 
tians, whom  they  sold  into  slavery  in 
Africa  and  elsewhere.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  this  was  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
the  evils  which  they  were  able  to  inflict, 
and  one  which  was  easily  accomplished 
through  their  proximity  to  ihe  coast,  and 
the  possession  of  an  important  position 
such  as  Valencia. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  a 
young  French  noble  of  holy  life  came  to 
the  court  of  the  King  of  Aragon  at  Bar- 
celona, to  fill  the  position  of  tutor  to  one 
of  the  young  princes.  Touched  with  pity 
at  the  thought  of  the  wretched  fate  of 
Christians  condemned  to  serve  as  slaves 
to  the  infidels,  Peter  Nolasco  was  moved, 
whenever  an  opportunity  occurred,  to 
spend  the  greater  part  of  his  substance 
upon  the  redemption  of  such  unfortu- 
nates. He  had  been  distinguished  from 
childhood  for  a  tender  charity  toward  the 
poor  and  alHicted,  and  now  his  whole 
heart  went  out  to  the  irtiserable  victims 
of  so  abominable  a  traffic.  He  spared 
no  effort  in  persuading  others  to  con- 
tribute alms  toward  so  worthy  an  object; 
and  the  more  fervently  he  practised  this 
special  work  of  charity,  the  more  devoted 
did  he  become. 

His  compassion  at  length  inspired  him 
with  the  design  of  the  establishment  of 
a  religious  Order  whose  members  should 
make  the  ransom  of  such  captives  their 
chief  aim.  About  twenty  years  earlier, 
such  an  institute  had  actually  been  set 
on  foot  in  France,  and  had  received  Papal 
approbation,  together  with  the  title  of 
Trinitarians.  But  these  religious  were 
more  concerned  with  the  East  than  with 


Spain.  Peter's  project  met  with  much 
opposition,  but  his  pious  efforts  were  to 
receive  unlooked-for  aid.  Raymund  of 
Pennafort,  the  illustrious  Dominican,  who 
was  confessor  to  King  James  of  Aragon, 
was  also  Peter's  spiritual  guide.  Our  Lady 
appeared  in  .vision  on  the  same  night  to 
the  King,  Peter  Nolasco,  and  Raymund, 
and  declared  her  wish  for  the  founda- 
tion of  such  an  Order  as  Peter  had  con- 
ceived and  had  already  told  them  of. 
This  paved  the  way  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  design.  Both  the  King  and 
Raymund  lent  their  aid, —  the  former 
obtaining  Papal  approbation  of  the  new 
institute.  And  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Lawrence,  1223,  Peter  and  three  com- 
panions took  vows  as  first  members  of  the 
Order,  which  was  eventually  styled  "The 
Royal  Military  Order  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy  for  the  Redemption  of  Captives." 

In  the  beginning  the  Order  comprised 
knights  and  friars,  though  the  latter  were 
always  more  numerous.  The  knights  were 
to  guard  the  coasts  against  the  Moslems, 
and  to  join  the  others  in  choir  when  not 
thus  occupied.  The  chief  duty  of  the 
friars  was  to  collect  alms  for  funds  to  buy 
back  Christian  slaves  from  their  infidel 
masters.  St.  Peter  Nolasco  was  the  first 
grand  master,  but  he  never  became  a 
priest.  For  some  time  the  superior  was 
always  taken  from  the  knights,  until  the 
Holy  See  ordained  that  he  should  always 
be  a  priest;  from  that  time  — during  the 
fourteenth  century  —  the  knights  became 
fewer,  and  eventually  pas.sed  into  other 
military  orders. 

Their  habit  was  white,  to  remind  the 
friars  of  the  chastity  demanded  by  their 
state;  but  King  James  decreed  that  the 
royal  arms  of  Aragon  should  be  embroid- 
ered on  the  breast  of  the  habit.  The  King 
set  apart  a  portion  of  his  palace  at  Bar- 
celona for  the  first  monastery  of  the  Order, 
and  generously  built  a  large  house  for 
them  later  on,  when  their  numbers  had 
rapidly  increased.  Besides  the  ordinary 
vows  of  religion,  the  friars  added  a  fourth, 
by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  give 
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up  their  own  liberty,  should  it  be  nec- 
essary, by  taking  the  place  of  the  captives 
they  desired  to  ransom.  In  the  carrying 
out  of  their  primary  duty,  they  were  often 
successful  in  the  conversion  of  Moslems 
to  Christianity. 

Although  the  Order  never  seems  to 
have  become  so  widespread  as  that  of 
the  Trinitarians,  since  it  flourished  chiefly 
in  Spanish  territory,  it  possessed  many 
houses  in  Spain  and  Sicily,  and  even  in 
Spanish  America ;  and  in  its  time  did  great 
service  to  religion.  Though  the  primitive 
austerities  of  the  early  friars  became 
relaxed  in  the  course  of  its  history,  they 
were  renewed  by  more  than  one  fervent 
reform;  the  most  important  of  these  took 
place  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

At  the  present  day,  although  its  work 
has  changed  in  character  with  the  change 
of  circumstances,  the  Order  is  still  labor- 
ing for  souls  in  diff'erent  parts  of  the 
world.  While  a  certain  number  of  these 
religious  are  to  be  found  in  Europe,  their 
convents  are  more  numerous  in  Latin 
America.  Venezuela,  Peru,  Chile,  Argen- 
tina, Ecuador,  and  Uruguay,  each  pos- 
sesses one  or  more  houses. 

The  festival  which  we  are  considering 
was  at  first  confined  to  the  religious  estab- 
lishments of  the  Order.  It  dates  from 
1615,  when  the  Holy  See  first  granted  its 
observance  by  a  special  Office  and  Mass, 
in  recognition  of  the  great  work  done 
for  Christianity,  during  the  preceding  cen- 
turies, by  the  Order  of  Mercy.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  this  permission 
was  extended  to  the  whole  of  Spain;  this 
was  effected  in  1680,  and  twenty  years 
later  France  obtained  the  same  privilege. 
In  1696,  a  decree  of  Pope  Innocent  XII. 
extended  the  feast  to  the  whole  Church. 

Although  Christian  slavery,  as  regards 
the  body,  is  altogether  a  thing  of  the  past, 
slavery  of  the  intellect  to  error,  and  of 
the  will  to  sin,  is  no  less  widespread  now 
than  it  was  in  the  days  when  this  festival 
was  first  established.  Then,  as  now,  the 
intercession  of  the  Mother  of  Mercy  was 
needed   for   the  ransom   of  captive   souls. 


rather  than  the  deliverance  of  prisoners 
from  slavery  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Mo.slem.  That  this  is  the  chief  object  of 
the  feast  is  evident  from  the  Collect  which 
has  been  drawn  up  for  use  in  its  Office, 
and   which  we  shall  presently  consider. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  festival 
which  we  may  briefly  touch  upon  here. 
When,  in  1827,  the  noble  Irishwoman, 
Catherine  MacAuley,  would  provide  relief 
for  those  ignorant  of  the  truths  of  Faith, 
and  for  those  enduring  bodily  suffering  in 
all  its  forms,  she  placed  under  the  invo- 
cation of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  the  religious 
Order  of  women  which  she  was  enabled  to 
establish.  Her  valiant  daughters,  spread 
through  many  lands,  have  freely  given 
themselves  in  servitude  to  the  poor  and 
wretched.  To  rescue  their  fellow-beings 
from  the  evils  which  oppress  them,  to 
instruct  the  ignorant,  to  comfort  the 
afflicted,  to  soothe  the  bed  of  suffering, 
to  visit  the  prisoner,  to  spend  herself  in 
the  exercise  of  every  form  of  external 
charity,  —  such  is  the  glorious  vocation 
of  the  Sister  of  Mercy.  Not  without 
reason,  then,  did  the  foundress  of  that 
institute  choose  this  feast  as  the  patronal 
festival  of  the  Order. 

In  the  liturgy  of  the  festival  there  is 
little  that  is  different  in  form  from  that 
of  other  feasts  of  Our  Lady;  yet  much 
of  it  will  bear  a  particular  application. 
The  antiphons  for  Vespers  and  Lauds  are 
those  which'  we  have  already  considered 
on  the  feast  of  Mary  Help  of  Christians. 
Their  reference  to  Our  Lady's  part  in  the 
Incarnation,  to  her  share  in  the  Passion 
of  her  Divine  Son;  and  to  the  glory  and 
dignity  which  she  now  enjoys  in  heaven 
as  a  consequence  of  such  association  with 
Our  Lord,  make  them  equally  suitable  for 
this  feast.  For,  on  account  of  her  fafthful 
service  of  God,  she  has  earned  a  title  to 
His  loving  condescension  in  the  granting 
of  her  petitions.  Like  Abigail  of  old,  who 
went  to  meet  David  with  the  offering 
of  costly  gifts,  to  appease  his  just  anger 
and  to  rescue  her  churlish  husband  from 
impending   disaster    (I.   Kings,   xxv),   and 
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gained  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  outraged 
King,  so  Mary's  intercession,  precious  in 
God's  sight,  must  needs  prevail  to  turn 
away  His  wrath  from  men. 

In  the  beautiful  hymn,  Ave  Maris 
Stella,  after  congratulating  Mary  upon 
the  glorious  privileges  of  her  divine 
maternity  and  perpetual  virginity,  and 
begging  for  the  strengthening  of  that 
peace  between  God  and  man  which  she 
won  by  her  consent  to  become  the  Mother 
of  the  Redeemer,  the  Church  sings  in  a 
strain   appropriate^to^this^^festival : 

Break   the  captive's  fetters; 

Light  on   blindness  pour; 
AH  our  ills  expelling, 

Every  bliss  implore. 

Then,  after  the  striking  versicle  and 
response,  in  which  we  may  read  an  allu- 
sion to  the  power  which  she  is  able  to 
afford  against  the  enemies  of  the  Christian 
name,  and  against  all  adversaries  of  the 
people  of  God — "Vouchsafe  that  I  may 
praise  thee,  O  Virgin  sanctified!  Give  me 
strength  against  thine  enemies,"  —  there 
follows  that  beautiful  antiphon  which 
accompanies  the  Magnificat  on  so  many 
and  such  varied  feasts  of  Our  Lady,  and 
yet  is  so  eminently  appropriate  to  each: 
"  Holy  Mary,  be  thou  help  to  the  helpless, 
courage  to  the  fearful,  comfort  to  the 
sorrowful.  Pray  for  the  people,  plead  for 
the  clergy,  intercede  for  all  women  vowed 
to  God.  Let  all  who  celebrate  thy  holy 
feast-day  experience  thine  aid."  Here  we 
are  reminded  of  the  needs  of  prisoners, 
of  the  sick  and  sorrowful,  and  of  all  in 
affliction;  and  are  encouraged  to  pray 
for  the  people  who  are  in  need  of  help, 
and  for  those,  whether  they  be  priests 
or  religious  women,  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  service  of  their  brethren. 

The  Mass,  with  the  exception  of  the 
special  Collect,  is  that  common  to  many 
feasts  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  yet  in  many 
portions  we  may  discover  a  striking 
application  to  the  festival  in  question. 
The  Introit  is  the  familiar  Salve,  Sancta 
Parens  —  "  Hail,  Holy  Mother,  who  didst 
bring   forth    the    King   who   rules   heaven 


and'earth  forever!"  We  have  a  powerful 
advocate  in  the  Mother  of  the  Everlasting 
King,  whose  rule  is  unlimited  and  whose 
power  is  infinite.  Solomon  said  to  his 
suppliant  mother:  "My  mother,  ask;  for 
I  must  not  turn  away  thy  face."  Christ 
our  Lord  is  an  infinitely  more  loving  Son 
than  Solomon,  and  infinitely  more  mighty. 
In  the  appended  psalm,  we  seem  to  hear 
Mary's  voice  reassuring  us  of  her  ability 
to  help  us:  "My  heart  hath  uttered  a 
good  word;  I  speak  of  my  works  to  the 
King."  She  has  only  to  remind  Hihi  of  her 
faithful  service  to  Him,  and  her  prayer 
is  granted  without  delay. 

The  Collect  runs  thus:  "O  God,  who, 
by  the  most  glorious  Mother  of  Thy  Son, 
didst  vouchsafe  to  increase  Thy  Church 
by  a  new  Order  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  faithful  of  Christ  from  the  power  of 
pagans;  grant,  we  beseech  Thee,  that, 
by  the  merits  and  intercession  of  her 
whom  we  piously  venerate  as  the  foundress 
of  so  great  a  work,  we  may  be  delivered 
from  all  sins  and  from  the  captivity  of 
the  devil."  Here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
Church  no  longer  prays  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  Christian  captives,  but  for  the 
liberation  of  souls  from  a  direr  fate  and 
a  far  more  deadly  enemy.  The  noble  work 
of  the  Order  of  Ransom  is  fittingly  com- 
memorated, as  deserving,  the  lasting  grat- 
itude of  the  people  of  God.  But  its 
primitive  task  has  been  accomplished, 
now  that  the  Moslem  power  is  broken; 
henceforth  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  lend  aid 
in  the  deliverance  of  captives  from  the 
chains  of  sin,  and  from  servitude  to  the 
enemy  of  their  salvation. 

The  Lesson,  in  place  of  Epistle,  is  that 
which  has  already  claimed  our  attention 
on  the  feast  of  Mary  Help  of  Christians; 
nothing  need  be  added  1,0  the  explanation 
given  in  that  connection,  since  it  applies 
equally  to  the  present  occasion. 

The  Gradual  celebrates  the  perpetual 
virginity  of  the  Mother  of  God,  which  is 
the  source  of  all  her  greatness  and  of  her 
unfailing  influence  with  her  Divine  Son: 
"  Blessed   art   thou,    O   Virgin    Mary,   and 
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worthy  of  veneration;  for  without  any 
violation  of  purity  thou  didst  become 
the  Mother  of  our  Saviour!  O  Virgin 
Mother  of  God,  He  whom  the  whole  world 
is  unable  to  contain,  enclosed  Himself 
in  thy  womb  when  made  Man.  Alleluia! 
After  childbirth  thou  didst  remain  a  pure 
Virgin;  O  Mother  of  God,  intercede  for 
us!    Alleluia!" 

The  short  Gospel  was  commented  upon 
on  the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel. 
The  Offertory  verse  is  supplied  by  the 
Angelic  Salutation,  which  sums  up  Mary's 
claims  to  blessedness  and  greatness:  "Hail 
Mary,  full  of  grace;  the  Lord  is  with 
thee;  blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and 
blessed  is  the  Fruit  of  thy  womb." 

The  secret  Collect  which  follows  is 
deserving  of  comment  from  its  appro- 
priateness. "Through  Thy  mercy,  O  Lord, 
and  by  the  intercession  of  Blessed  Mary, 
ever  a  Virgin,  may  this  oblation  procure 
for  us  present  and  perpetual  prosperity 
and  peace!"  Jesus,  our  Lord,  offers 
Himself  in  the  Holy  Sacrifice  as  the 
Ransom  of  sinnei's;  and  Mary  unites 
herself  with  His  oblation,  as  she  did  here- 
tofore under  the  Cross. 

The  Communion  verse  is  that  familiar 
one,  which  at  the  moment  of  the  ineffable 
union  between  the  Creator  and  His  creat- 
ure recalls  the  memory  of  the  divine 
maternity:  "Blessed  is  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  which  bore  the  Son  of  the 
Eternal  Father!" 

The  Post-Communion  Collect  prays: 
"  Having  received,  O  Lord,  these  helps 
to  our  salvation,  grant,  we  beseech  Thee, 
that  we  may  be  ever  protected  by  the 
patronage  of  Blessed  Mary,  ever  Virgin, 
in  whose  honor  we  have  made  these 
offerings  to  Thy  majesty." 

What  a  joy  should  it  be  to  the  faithful 
to  call  to  mind  the  millions  of  wretched 
Christian  slaves  whose  chains  have  fallen 
off  at  Mary's  prayers,  and  whose  bodies 
have  been  rescued  thereby  from  the 
tyrannous  yoke  of  the  infidel,  while  their 
souls  were  delivered  from  the  danger  of 
apostasy!    What  joy,  too,  to  think  of  the 


still    greater    number    of    those    whom    in 

her    motherly    love    she    has    rescued,    in 

later  ages,  from  everlasting  slavery!    May 

she   ever   exercise   her   queenly   power   in 

regard  to  suffering  humanity!    Our  prayer 

to  her  on  this  festival  should  be:    "Show 

thyself  a  Mother,  0  Mary!    Show  thyself 

a    Queen,    and    hasten    to    our    aid.     The 

whole  world  looks  to  thee  for  help;    the 

entire  human  race   cries  out  to   thee,   as 

Mardochai  cried  out  to  another  suppliant 

Queen  long  ago, — the  courageous  Esther, 

who   foreshadowed    thee.     'Speak    to    the 

King    for    us,    and    deliver    us.'     Despise 

not  our  petitions   in   our   necessities,   but 

deliver  us, ...  O  ever-glorious  and  Blessed 

Virgin!" 

►.t-^^-. 

The  Red  Circle. 


BY    GERARD    A.   REYNOLDS. 


XIII. — The  Fight  on  the  River. 

fAPTAIN  MARKER  had  run  his  ship 
up  stream  as  soon  as  he  slipped 
her  anchor,  because  he  saw  that  if 
he  turned  to  run  down  at  once,  at  least 
one  of  the  Red  Circle  flotilla  would  be 
in  a  position  to  close  with  and  board  the 
Tai-shan  before  her  crew  were  armed 
and  ready  for  the  attack.  He  might,  it 
is  true,  have  rammed  the  nearest  of  the 
enemy;  but  this  was  a  method  of  taking 
the  offensive  that  he  wanted  to  avoid 
if  possible.  He  knew  that,  despite  Mac- 
Murdo's  fender  to  protect  the  Tai-shan, 
she  might  suffer  serious  injury  in  collision 
with  the  heavily  built  river  junk;  and 
even  if  he  ran  his  enemy  down,  it  was 
quite  likely  that  before  he  could  get 
clear  of  her  a  number  of  Chinamen  would 
come  scrambling  over  his  bows  like  so 
many  wild-cats. 

This  steaming  up  above  the  town  was  a 
manoeuvre  that  at  first  puzzled  the  enemy. 
Then  they  concluded  that  the  ship  was 
running  away  in  terror  of  encountering 
them;  apd  they  gave  a  wild,  shrill  cheer 
as  they  tackedjto'" follow' her  up.    They 
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knew  well  that  they  could  not  h(jpe  to 
rival  the  speed  of  the  Tai-shan  as  she 
worked  up  with  her  engines;  for  they 
had  to  fight  the  current  by  making  short 
tacks  as  they  beat  up  against  the  wind, 
helping  themselves  by  running  out  a 
couple  of  long  oars  on  each  junk.  But 
they  hoped  that  in  the  difficult  navigation 
of  the  reaches  above  the  town,  where  the 
Tai-shan  had  never  yet  been,  she  would 
soon  ground  on  a  bar  of  sand  or  gravel, 
or  on  a  rocky  reef  where  the  hills  closed 
in.  Then  she  would  be  at  their  mercy. 
In  any  case,  when  she  tied  up  for  the 
night  they  might  hope  to  surprise  her. 

Their  elation  gave  way  to  sudden  dis- 
appointment as  the  steamer  turned  above 
the  town,  and  came,  rushing  down  the 
river  at  such  speed  as  they  had  never 
seen  her  attempt  in  any  of  her  appear- 
ances at  Cheng-foo.  The  dirty,  yellowish 
white  foam  piled  up  around  her  bows  into 
a  frothing  mass,  that  broke  and  swept 
back  in  long  eddies  by  her  sides;  and  the 
wash  rolled  like  a  double  wave  across  the 
river  astern  of  her.  A  cloud  of  white 
steam  was  blowing  from  her  safety  valves, 
and  shot  high  above  the  steam  jjipe  by 
her  funnel. 

The  lookout  men,  perched  aloft  where 
the  bamboo  yard  crossed  the  mast  of  each 
junk,  could  see  very  little  sign  of  life  on 
the  steamer's  deck.  The  awning  had  been 
cleared  away.  Forward,  two  men  crouched 
by  a  small  brass  gun.  The  heads  of  three 
more  just  showed  over  the  rough  breast- 
work by  the  steering  wheel.  There  was 
something  uncanny  in  seeing  this  strange 
European  craft — the  only  steamer  most 
of  the  enemy  had  ever  set  eyes  on — 
moving  down  at  this  terrible  speed,  with- 
out the  least  .sign  of  human  effort  or 
activity  about  her. 

On  the  Tai-shan's  deck,  the  Chinese 
lascars  squatted,  rifle  in  hand,  hidden  by 
the  bulwarks.  They  had  thrown  off  their 
heavy  shoes  and  their  jackets,  and  coiled 
up  their  pigtails  round  their  heads,  and 
waited  ready'f or  the  fight  to  begin,  without 
any  token  of  either  eagerness  or  alarm. 


One  of  them  had  dragged  up  the  fire-hose, 
and,  holding  the  l<jng  brass  nozzle  with 
both  hands,  sent  a  spattering  stream  of 
water  over  the  sun-scorched  deck.  Marker 
had  given  the  order  to  flood  the  decks; 
for  the  Chinese  might  try  to  set  the  ship 
on  fire,  by  throwing  lighted  combustibles 
on  board,  if  they  came  to  close  quarters. 

The  ship  had  hardly  turned,  when  De 
Visser,  leaning  on  the  breastwork  by  the 
wheel,  heard  a  steji  near  him;  and,  looking 
over  his  shoulder,  saw  Mr.  Henderson 
coming  up.  He  was  carrying  a  japanned 
tin  case  marked  with  a  red  cross  —  his 
first  aid  equipment.  He  placecl  it  on  the 
deck  behind  the  barrier,  and  sat  down 
beside  it.  He  looked  up  at  De  Visser 
without  saying  anything,  only  giving  him 
a  friendly  smile  of  encouragement.  In 
the  tension  of  the  moment,  no  one  cared 
to  speak. 

Marker's  voice  was  the  first  to  be 
heard  breaking  the  silence.  Touching  De 
Visser  on  the  shoulder,  and  pointing  to 
the  junk  nearest  the  middle  of  the  river, 
he  said: 

"  I'm  going  to  starboard  my  helm  in 
half  a  minute  from  this,  and  run  right 
down  on  that  fellow,  just  miss  him  and 
pass  close  across  his  bow.  This  will  give 
us  a  wide  berth  of  the  other  over  there. 
We  are  not  going  to  fire  a  shot  till  they 
open  on  us.  The  moment  they  do,  try 
to  bring  down  that  rascal  aloft  on  the 
yard.  If  you  miss  him,  he'll  throw  a 
couple  of  beastly  'stinkpots'  on  board, 
and  half  suffocate  some  of  us  with  the 
smoke,  or  fling  down  crackers  to  set  us 
on  fire." 

"All  right,  sir!  I  don't  mean  to  miss," 
said  De  Visser,  slipping  in  a  cartridge, 
and  looking  hard  at  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders that  just  showed  over  the  yard  of 
the  junk,  a  blot  against  the  hot  blue  sky 
beside  the  tapering  mast.  De  Visser  won- 
dered at  the  calm  way  in  which  he 
prepared  to  kill  a  man.  It  was  his  first 
experience  of  that  strain  of  battle  which 
deadens  all  ordinary  feelings. 

"Hard  a  starboard!"    Marker  gave  the 
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order,  and  in  his  impatience  put  his  own 
hand  on  the  wheel;  though  the  steam 
steering  gear  needed  no  extra  strength  to 
swing  the  Tai-shan  sharply  off  her  course. 

MacMurdo,  crouching  by  the  gun, 
thought  the  Captain  was  going  to  ram 
the  enemy  in  deadly  earnest.  With  the 
slow  match  glowing  beside  him  ready  to 
his  hand,  he  kept  the  brass  muzzle  of  the 
little  cannon  bearing  on  the  junk,  moving 
it  gradually  round  as  the  position  of  the 
ship  altered.  He  had  no  eyes  now  for 
anything  but  the  shining  tube  of  bright 
brass  and  the  crowd  on  the  deck  of  the 
hostile  junk. 

Suddenly  the  Chinese  craft  flickered 
with  fire,  and  was  wrapped  in  a  broken 
cloud  of  powder-smoke  jets.  Then  came 
the  crackling  report  of  firearms  and  the 
whistle  of  bullets  overhead,  or  the  sharp 
ringing  bangs  and  dull  thuds  as  they 
struck  steel  plates  or  buried  themselves 
in  timber.  On  one  knee  behind  the  breast- 
work, with  his  rifle  resting  on  it  and  tilted 
high,  De  Visser  brought  his  sights  to  bear 
on  his  man.  The  mark  was  better  than 
he  had  expected,  for  the  Chinaman  had 
craned  forward  over  the  yard.  He  pressed 
the  trigger  and  held  his  breath  for  a 
moment.  No,  he  had  not  missed.  The 
man  had  fallen  over  the  sail,  but  held  on 
with  both  hands  to  the  yard,  and  hung 
for  a  second  or  two  trying  to  save  himself. 
Then  he  slid  down  the  bulging  upper 
part  of  the  matting  that  formed  the  sail, 
grabbing  helplessly  at  it,  and  dropped 
like  a  stone  amid  the  crowd  on  deck. 

De  Visser  felt  a  grim  joy  in  his  success 
as  he  slipped  in  another  cartridge,  and 
glanced  at  the  enemy's  deck,  now  close 
at  hand,  to  choo.se  another  living  target. 
Along  the  bulwark,  the  Chinese  crew  of 
the  Tai-shan  were  firing  fast;  and  not 
without  eff'ect,  as  the  confusion  on  the 
enemy's  deck  showed.  Men  were  tugging 
wildly  at  the  heavy  braces  of  the  junk's 
mainsail,  evidently  meaning  to  tack  and 
avoid  collision.  He  sent  bullet  after  bullet 
among  them,  hoping  to  spoil  their 
maooeuvre,    Then  there  was  a  deafening 


cra.sh,  and  a  cloud  of  hot  suffocating 
smoke  rolled  round  him  like  a  temporary 
fog. 

He  ceased  firing,  and  sprang  to  his  feet 
with  an  impression  of  disaster.  But  the 
smoke  cleared  in  a  moment,  and  the  sight 
of  MacMurdo  and  his  Chinese  comrade 
reloading  the  brass  gun  explained  what 
had  happened.  Marker  himself  had  taken 
the  wheel,  and  was  spinning  it  round, 
avoiding  collision  with  the  junk  so  nar- 
rowly that  De  Visser  caught  his  breath, 
and  thought  that,  as  the  Tai-shan  swung 
to  the  helm,  her  stern- wheel  would  crash 
into  the  enemy's  rounded  bows. 

With  senses  sharpened  by  the  tension 
of  the  moment,  in  this  pause  in  his  own 
activity  he  saw  at  a  glance  things  he  had 
not  noticed  till  then.  Bullets  were  coming 
from  the  other  side,  singing  high  in  air, — 
some  with  a  sharp  whistling  sound,  others 
with  a  dull  booming  drone;  for  the  junk 
that  had  been  coming  up  the  north  side 
of  the  river  was  firing  at  them  —  at  long 
range,  thanks  to  Marker's  sudden  change 
of  course  to  mid-stream.  Why  was  Marker 
himself  steering?  De  Visser  saw  the 
ghastly  explanation  close  by  him;  for 
on  the  deck  behind  the  wheel  lay  the 
Chinese  steersman,  huddled  up  like  a  heap 
of  rags,  with  a  brown  arm  and  clenched 
fist  stretched  out  motionless.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  casualty.  A  few  feet  for- 
ward of  the  breastwork,  Henderson  knelt 
under  the  shelter  of  the  bulwarks,  busy 
administering  first  aid  to  another  of  the 
lascars. 

The  Tai-shan  was  rushing  past  the 
junk,  that  she  .  had  engaged  at  close 
quarters,  so  hotly  and  with  such  fierce 
menace  of  attack  with  the  ram,  that  the 
Chine.se  captain  had  thought  more  of 
saving  his  own  vessel  than  of  boarding 
his  antagonist.  The  lascars,  after  pouring 
a  sharp  fusillade  into  her  as  they  went 
by,  were  running  aft  to  give  her  some 
parting  shots.  The  serang  was  calling 
to  them  to  answer  the  fire  of  the  other 
ship,  whose  bullets  were  now  beginning 
to  patter  about  the  deck. 
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De  Visser,  turning  to  look  at  this  new 
antagonist,  and  noting  at  one  glance  that 
she  was  already  hopelessly  distanced, 
was  startled  to  see  also  his  friend  Lebrun, 
pale,  haggard,  with  a  wild  excitement 
in  his  eyes,  come  running  along  the  deck 
from  the  cabin  stairway,  a  fowling  piece 
in  his  hand. 

"Where  are  they?  Let  me  help!"  he 
called  out  in  French. 

He  put  his  hand  on  the  breastwork 
to  steady  himself;  for  once  he  stopped 
moving  he  could  hardly  stand,  and  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  swimming  about  him 
in  a  confused  haze.  Then,  with  a  smothered 
cry,  he  fell  in  a  heap  on  the  wet  deck. 

"Mon  Dieu!  he  is  hit!"  exclaimed  De 
Visser,  as  he  bent  over  him. 

Some  one  else  bent  down  at  the  same 
moment,  unnoticed  by  him;  for  he  was 
looking  only  at  Lebrun's  white  face. 
Edith  Kirby  had  come  running  from  the 
stairway. 

"He  is  not  hit,"  she  said  reassuringly. 
"He  has  only  fainted.  I  was  coming  up 
to  bring  him  back,  and  I  saw  him  fall. 
How  can  we  take  him  down?" 

Mark.er  started  as  he  heard  her  voice, 
and  turned,  with  one  hand  on  the  steering 
wheel,  which  he  could  not  let  go. 

"You  here,  Edith!"  he  exclaimed,  for- 
getting conventional  forms  in  his  excite- 
ment. "Good  heavens,  you  will  be  hit 
yourself!    Hurry  away  below!" 

She  looked  up  smiling  and  answered: 

"  I  must  see  to  my  patient.  I  will  go 
below  if  we  can  move  him  there  also." 

Marker  called  a  sailor  to  the  wheel, 
and  stood  near  her,  sheltering  her.  Mac- 
Murdo  came  hurrying  aft.  His  hands  were 
black  with  oil  and  powder-grime;  and  as 
he  passed  one  of  them  across  his  face, 
it  left  a  broad  mark  that  would  have 
set  everyone  laughing  at  a  less  serious 
moment.  He  took  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance. 

"Give  me  a  hand,  De  Visser,"  he  said, 
"and  I'll  carry  him  down  with  you.  And 
you,  Miss  Kirby,  slip  below  deck  as 
quickly  as  you  can" 


As  he  bent  to  raise  Lebrun,  he  spoke 
to  the  Captain: 

"There's  not  much  discipline  left.  Our 
rascals  are  not  up  to  Xh«  R.  N.*  mark, 
and  are  wasting  good  cartridges  and 
listening  to  no  one." 

"  I'll  stop  the  firing  presently,"  answered 
Marker;  and  he  took  Edith's  arm.  "Come 
down  at  once,"  he  said.  "It's  dangerous 
up  here."  And  a  bullet,  knocking  two 
holes  in  a  ventilating  cowl  with  a  sharp 
ringing  crack,  gave  force  to  his  warning. 

"  Don't  be  afraid  for  me.  I'll  go  now," 
said  Edith,  slipping  her  arm  out  of  his, 
and  running  down  the  stairway  after  the 
two  men  who  had  disappeared  with 
Lebrun.  They  laid  him  on  a  couch  in 
the  cabin  and  left  him  to  her  care. 
Mrs.  Henderson,  who  had  been  crouch- 
ing on  the  floor  holding  the  hands  of 
her  children,  came  with  a  white  face  to 
her  help. 

MacMurdo  caught  at  a  water  bottle  on 
the  table,  filled  a  glass  and  drank  it. 

"  I  never  thought  to  enjoy  mere  cold 
water  so  much,"  he  said.  "But  even  a 
little  scrap  of  a  fight  like  this  makes  one 
thirsty.  Have  a  drink  yourself,  De  Visser, 
and  come  on  deck.  Your  chum  is  all 
right  now."  He  looked  at  his  watch. 
"Why,  the  whole  thing  has  lasted  barely 
ten  minutes!"  he  exclaimed.  "It  felt  like 
an  hour." 

De  Visser  drank,  and  followed  him  on 
deck,  after  seeing  that  his  comrade  was 
recovering  from  his  collapse.  He  was 
surprised  to  find  how  different  everything 
looked  when  once  more  he  stood  beside 
Marker.  The  dead  man  had  been  taken 
away,  and  one  of  the  lascars  with  a  bucket 
and  mop  was  cleaning  a  blood  stain  from 
the  planking  where  he  had  fallen.  The 
rest  of  the  men  had  cea.sed  firing,  laid 
aside  their  arms,  and  set  to  work  to  wash 
down  the  decks  forward.  The  engines  had 
slowed  down  to  normal  speed.  Looking 
back  up  the  river,  he  saw  the  three  junks 
sharply   defined   against   the   red    western 
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sky.  One  of  them  was  still  firing  a  few 
shots;  but  she  was  out  of  range,  and  the 
bullets  ricochetted  harmlessly  on  the 
surface  of  the  river  far  astern,  throwing 
up  bright  jets  of  water. 

Beyond,  the  town  of  Cheng-foo  was 
still  in  sight,  the  houses  clustering  darkly 
along  the  river-bank,  the  tiled  roofs  of 
the  great  pagoda  fla.shing  in  the  setting 
sun.  On  the  hill,  a  clump  of  trees  defined 
the  position  of  the  English  mission  station. 
That  of  the  Catholic  one  De  Visser  could 
judge  only  by  its  direction  from  the 
pagoda.  But,  looking  through  the  binoc- 
ulars at  the  eastern  end  of  the  town,  he 
was  glad  to  see  that  no  trail  of  rising 
smoke  hung  over  it.  The  mission  must 
still  be  safe;  for  if  it  had  been  stormed 
the  Red  Circle  men  would  certainly  have 
set  it  on  fire,  even  at  the  risk  of  burning 
down  half  of  Cheng-foo. 

Mr.  Henderson,  having  attended  to  one 
seriously  wounded  man,  and  two  others 
who  were  suffering  from  mere  grazes  and 
bruises,  had  gone  down  to  the  cabin. 
MacMurdo  was  in  the  engine  room.  De 
Visser  and  the  Captain  were  the  only 
white  men  on  deck. 

Marker  had  taken  off  his  heavy  sun 
helmet,  and  substituted  a  cap  for  it.  He 
stood  between  the  helm  and  the  engine- 
room  telegraph.  In  front  of  him,  on  a 
little  shelf  or  folding  table,  and  protected 
by  a  glass  screen,  was  a  chart  of  the  Upper 
Yang-tse.  It  was  a  British  admiralty 
chart;  but  this  portion  of  it  was  little 
more  than  an  outline  of  the  river's  course, 
and  it  was  freely  marked  with  manu- 
script notes  of  his  own;  for  in  every 
voyage  he  had  learned  more  about  the 
river.  He  could  now  be  his  own  pilot; 
and,  with  a  leadsman  at  the  bow  to  check 
the  depth  of  water,  he  thought  he  might 
even  venture  to  hold  on  long  after  dark. 
Much  as  he  would  have  wished  to  join 
the  party  in  the  cabin  even  for  a  short 
time,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to 
leave  the  deck  till  the  Tai-shan  was  far 
on  her  way  down  stream. 

As  De  Visser  came  up  to  him,  he  raised 


his    eyes    from    the    chart    and    gave    the 
Belgian  a  warm  grasp  of  his  hand. 

"You  are  a  right  good  man  to  have 
with  one  in  a  tight  corner,"  he  said. 
"You  did  splendidly." 

"  I  did  very  little,  —  just  let  off  a  few 
shots,"    the    other   replied    deprecatingly. 

"A  few  shots!"  exclaimed  the  Captain. 
"  Why,  short  as  our  naval  battle  was, 
there  are  at  least  two  dozen  empty  copper 
cartridge  cases  in  my  magazine  here! 
You  blazed  them  all  away;  and,  judging 
by  the  first,  you  shot  straight.  You 
must  have  closed  the  account  of  a  good 
score  of  those  river  pirates.  Don't  look 
surprised  or  shocked,  man!" 

"But  I  had  no  idea  I  fired  so  much, 
and  I  don't  feel  quite  happy  about  killing 
men." 

"Never  you  mind  that!  If  those  cut- 
throats had  once  got  aboard  of  us,  it 
would  have  ended  horribly  for  us  all. 
What  kept  them  off  was  your  rifle,  Mac's 
whiff  of  scrap  metal,  and  my  threat  to 
run  them  down.  The  boys  with  the  old 
Remingtons  shot  wild.  They  couldn't 
miss  doing  some  damage;  but  they  wasted 
a  lot  of  good  cartridges,  and  we  have  not 
too  many  left." 

"I  hope  we  shall  not  want  them  again. 
Captain." 

"  Perhaps  not.  A  stem  chase  is  a  long 
chase.  Those  fellows  are  not  likely  to 
catch  us  up,  unless  we  have  the  bad  luck 
to  pile  up  the  ship  on  a  reef  in  the  Tsung- 
ling  narrows.  But  there's  always  the  risk 
of  some  of  the  towns  lower  down  being 
in  a  state  of  excitement." 

In  front,  the  hills,  closing  in  so  that  it 
looked  as  if  the  broad  river  were  a  lake, 
showed  that  the  narrows  of  the  Tsung-ling 
pass  were  not  many  miles  away.  The 
pursuing  junks  were  out  of  sight.  Perhaps 
they  had  given  up  the  chase.  For,  with 
the  current  to  help  her,  the  Tai-shan  was 
doing  a  steady  twelve  knots  an  hour. 
She  was  rapidly  overtaking  a  native  sailing 
boat  that  was  drifting  down  the  river, 
helped  by  the  wind,  with  a  couple  of 
mastless  barges  in  tow. 
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"  I  suppose  wc  shall  slow  down  pres- 
ently to  pick  those  barges  up?"  De  Visser 
said  inquiringly. 

"Yes.  I'll  give  them  a  line,  and  help 
them  till  after  dark.  That  won't  be  long. 
Then  we  shall  anchor  for  a  bit,  clear  the 
wood  out  of  one  of  the  barges,  send  her 
back  empty  with  the  fisher  boat,  and  take 
the  other  in  tow.  We  can  have  dinner 
while  we  are  anchored.  Funerals  arc 
depressing,  and  some  of  the  boys  will  be 
taking  the  quartermaster's  coffin  ashore 
to  bury  him  while  you  are  all  below  at 
dinner." 

"The  man  who  was  killed  at  the  wheel?" 

"  Yes.  He  was  a  good  sailor  and  a  trusty 
fellow  all  round.  He  had  his  brains 
knocked  out  by  a  big  slug  that  I  dare  say 
,  was  meant  for  me." 

"So  you  are  going  to  bury  him  up  here 
to-night.  It's  quick  work  to  have  a  coffin 
made." 

"We  have  not  made  it;    it  was  ready." 

The  Belgian  stared  at  him  and  Marker 
went  on: 

"  You're  new  to  China,  or  you  would 
know  that  John  Chinaman  takes  no  risks 
about  his  funeral.  Some  of  us  white  men 
make  a  lot  of  fuss  about  where  and  how 
we  would  like  to  be  buried,  though  it's 
best  to  leave  all  that  trouble  to  one's 
friends  and  relations.  When  a  Chinaman 
begins  to  fidget  that  way,  he  buys  a  nice 
painted  and  lacquered  coffin,  all  color 
and  varni.sh,  and  keeps  it  by  him,  and 
takes  a  look  at  it  to  cheer  himself  up  when 
he  feels  dull.  No,  I'm  not  joking.  We 
have  five  or  six  coffins  wrapped  up  in  oil- 
cloth and  stowed  away  in  the  forepeak 
now.  The  boys  invest  their  savings  first 
in  a  swagger  silk  robe  and  cap,  all 
embroidery,  to  go  ashore  in  when  they 
have  a  holiday  at  Hankow.  Then  they 
save  up  and  buy  a  cofjin,  so  they  can 
make  a  good  show  whether  they  are 
alive  or  dead." 

A  few  minutes  later  Marker  was  too 
busy  for  conversation.  The  Tai-shan 
slowed  down,  and  De  Visser  watched  him 
taking  in  tow  the  string  of  native  craft. 


As  the  voyage  was  resumed,  the  sun  had 

set,  and  the  short  evening  was  deepening 
fast  into  night.  Spurs  of  the  hills  running 
down  to  the  river  loomed  up  in  the 
twilight  into  huge  overshadowing  masses. 
In  the  valleys  that  ran  up  into  the  high 
ground  between  them,  here  and  there  a 
lonely  light  shining  dimly  through  the 
gathering  darkness  .showed  where  a  farmer 
had  made  his  home;  but  this  part  of  the 
river-banks   was   very   scantily   inhabited. 

Presently  the  anchor  was  let  go,  and 
the  throb  of  the  engines  and  the  plash  of 
the  stern-wheel  paddles  ceased.  But,  then, 
there  was  noise  of  another  kind — the 
shouts  of  men  hauling  a  barge  alongside, 
and  the  rattle  and  tramp  of  those  who 
set  to  work  to  get  in  the  firewood.  The 
dynamo  had  been  started  at  sunset;  and 
the  electric  light  threw  a  white  gleam 
over  the  decks,  the  barges,  the  hustling 
crowd  of  workers,  the  rushing  river. 
Forward,  there  was  a  red  glow  of  torches 
as  four  of  the  dead  steersman's  friends 
pushed  ofT  in  the  boat  that  carried  his 
coffin  ashore.  De  Visser  would  have 
lingered  to  watch  the  strange  scene,  but 
the  steward  came  to  tell  him  that  dinner 
had  begun  and  the  rest  were  anxious  at 
his  non-appearance. 

As  he  left  the  deck  for  the  cabin,  he 
thought  of  all  the  changing  events  of  the 
day;  and,  with  a  sudden  sinking  of  the 
heart,  wondered  how  it  fared  at  the 
mission  station  of  Cheng-foo. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Little  Child  to  St.  Joseph. 

BY  E.  P.  <"..\Ri;sciii!;,  s.  J. 

"[yTITH  Jesus  and  with  Mary 

'Twas  very  sweet  to  bide, — 
Nay,  in  thy  c()lta),'e  lowly 
A   very    Heaven   did    hide! 

For  e'en  in  heaven's  glory 
By  yonder  gleaming  tide. 

With  Jesus'   light  and  Mary's, 
What  canst   thou  see  beside! 
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What  Keeps  them  Out;    or,  Hindrances 
to  Conversion. 


BY    ALI'ONSUS. 


IX. 


T  COME  now  to  mention  another  power- 
ful  obstacle  in  the  way  of  submission 
on  the  part  of  non-CathoHcs,  and  that  is 
pride.  In  this  matter,  I  take  pride  to  be 
a  refusal  to  humble  themselves  to  obey 
earthly  superiors  acting  in  the  place  of 
Almighty  God.  This  arises,  of  course, 
from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  recognize 
the  Roman  authorities  to  be  acting  in 
the  place  of  God  on  earth;  otherwise, 
we  may  suppose,  a  great  number,  at  least 
of  the  more  earnest  and  noble-minded 
amongst  them,  would  readily  submit. 
But  my  point  is  that  their  natural  pride 
of  intellect  and  independence  of  spirit 
prevent  their  giving  fair  or  favorable 
consideration  to  the  claims  of  Rome.  It 
prejudices  them  at  the  very  outset.  "  No 
one  shall  come  between  me  and  God. 
I  shall  bow  to  no  teacher  on  earth.  I 
can  think  for  myself.  No  priest  or  Pope 
shall  be  my  intermediary."  Thus  they 
speak;  and  hence,  knowing  that  in  the 
Catholic  system  such  intermediaries  have 
a  necessary  place,  they  put  it  aside  as 
impossible  and  unscriptural. 

The  pride  which  afflicts  these  people 
shows  itself  chiefly  in  two  ways.  First, 
there  is  pride  of  intellect.  They  will  not 
submit  to  be  taught  by  the  Church;  they 
think  it  a  lowering  and  degrading  thing. 
"Can  I  not  judge  for  myself?"  they  will 
say.  "  Has  not  God  endowed  me  with 
an  intellect?  Did  He  not  intend  me  to 
use  it?  Am  I  to  sink  my  individual 
responsibility,  and  have  my  thinking  done 
for  me  by  somebody  else?" 

Now,  as  any  Catholic  can  see  at  a 
glance,  these  questions  are  based  on 
fallacies  and  misunderstandings  as  to 
what  is  and  what  is  not  required  by 
submission  to  the  teaching  authority  of 
the    Church.      But,    before    touching    on 


these,  we  may  admit  at  the  very  outset 
that  profound  humility  is  required  to  be 
a  good  Catholic.  Humility  is  peculiarly 
and  particularly  a  Christian  virtue.  I 
never  really  knew  the  meaning  of  it  till 
I  became  a  Catholic  myself,  and  read 
about  it  in  spiritual  books,  and  saw  it 
actually  practised.  Indeed,  I  am  filled 
with  wonder  and  admiration  while  read- 
ing the  magnificent  treatises  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Catholic  authors,  like  Rodriguez 
and  Scaramelli  and  Da  Bergamo.  They 
set  it  forth  with  most  scientific  and 
elaborate  detail,  and  show  the  innumer- 
able ways  in  which  it  may  be  practised, 
and  the  infinitely  diverse  occasions  on 
which  it  should  manifest  itself  in  one's 
life  and  actions. 

It  is  clear  enough  that,  to  become  a 
genuine  Catholic,  you  must  first  be  con- 
verted and  become  as  a  little  child.  You 
must  be  prepared  to  listen  to  the  Church, 
and  to  obey  and  believe  in  her  as  the 
child  9beys  and  believes  its  parents  or  its 
teachers  —  simply,  whole-heartedly,  trust-' 
ingly,  and  unhesitatingly;  without  criti- 
cism, without  retort;  without  questioning, 
without  demanding  to  know  the  why  and 
wherefore  before  accepting;  believing, 
in  short,  not  because  you  understand 
what  you  are  taught,  or  because  it 
appears  to  you  reasonable,  but  simply 
because  it  is  the  word  of  your  teacher 
and  your  mother.  That  is  the  childlike 
disposition  necessary  for  sincere  conver- 
sion. "Speak,  Lord;  for  Thy  servant 
heareth."  I  believe  whatever  the  Church 
proposes  for  my  belief.  It  is  for  her  to 
teach,  and  for  me  to  learn;  it  is  hers  to 
command,  and  mine  to  obey. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  big  demand  upon 
the  intellect  of  a  Protestant.  Remember, 
he  has  been  trained  to  think  6ut  his 
religion  for  him.self;  or  at  least  to  cut 
and  carve,  to  hack  and  hew,  to  criticise 
and  improve  upon,  that  wherein  he  was 
born.  His  critical  faculty  has  been  devel- 
oped in  enormous  disproportions.  He  has 
been  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  free- 
thought  and  independent  speculation;  and 
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it  is  very  hard  for  him  to  say  "Good-bye" 
f':rever  to  this  free-thinking  privilege  of 
his;  to  throttle  it,  kill  it,  cut  it  out,  and 
suddenly  submit  himself,  and  all  his 
thoughts  and  conceptions  about  religion, 
to  a  teaching  authority  which  he  has  all 
along  abhorred  as  the  deadly  enemy  of 
reason  and  of  true  religion. 

"  Am  I  really  bound  to  believe  what 
I  can  not  understand?"  he  will  ask. 
"Am  I  to  confine  my  thoughts  about  the 
eternal,  unfathomable  God  only  to  what 
the  Pope  may  decree?  Am  I,  here  and 
now,  to  pledge  myself  to  accept,  not  only 
what  the  Church  teaches  at  present,  but 
everything,  no  matter  what,  that  she 
may  teach  till  the  end  of  time?  Is  not 
this  to  paralyze  the  .God-given  faculty 
of  reason?  Is  it  not  deliberately  to  destroy 
and  fling  away  the  heaven-born  gift  of 
judgment  that  raises  us  above  the  beasts? " 

Should  we  blame  people,  mentally  so 
constituted,  for  stumbling  over  this 
obstacle?  I  do  not  think  so.  Protestantism 
fosters  pride  of  intellect.  It  pampers  a 
man  in  his  conceit  of  knowledge;  it 
encourages  him  to  think  as  he  likes  and  to 
believe  what  he  likes,  and  to  despise  those 
whose  liberty  of  belief  is  restricted.  Your 
thoroughgoing  Protestant  is  a  religious 
libertine.  .No  bounds  are  set  to  his  creed. 
He  may  believe  anything  or  nothing. 
He  is  allowed  to  roam  wild  amidst  the 
labyrinth  of  knowledge,  human  and 
divine,  without  guide  or  chart.  No  man 
dare  direct  him  or  dictate  to  him.  He 
revels  in  his  liberty,  and  is  proud  of  it; 
and  when  he  finds  out  something  new, 
or  apparently  new,  in  the  sphere  of 
religion,  he  is  puffed  up  with  success,  and 
forthwith  undertakes  to  teach  the  world 
a  new  theology.  He  chafes  against  any 
restriction  on  his  freedom;  he  considers 
it  a  fettering  and  enslaving  of  his  intel- 
lectual powers,  as  an  interference  with 
the  operation  and  full  development  of 
his  God-given  faculty  of  reason. 

No  minister  of  any  congregation,  'for 
example,  knows  what  are  the  beliefs  of 
any   of    its    members,    further    than    they 


may  care  to  tell  him  in  friendly  conver 
sation.  That  is  a  secret  realm  into  which 
he  dare  not  enter.  It  is  marked  "  Private." 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  minister  has 
his  revenge;  for  none  of  his  congregation 
knows  what  his  opinions  are,  and  they 
could  certainly  never  find  them  out  from 
his  pulpit  utterances. 

I  met  the  other  day  a  learned  and 
cultured  Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  for 
a  considerable  period  of  his  ministry  had 
so  far  lost  faith  that  the  only  shred  of 
Christianity  he  managed  to  retain  was 
his  belief  in  the  extreme  probability  of 
a  personal  God;  and  this  in  itself  is 
by  no  means  distinctively  Christian.  He 
"sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals" 
of  scepticism,  till  he  could  go  no  further 
without  becoming  a  positive  infidel.  The 
reading  of  Rationalistic  books,  however, 
with  their  baseless  assumptions  and 
superficial  sophistries,  brought  him  back 
to  some  measure  of  Christian  belief,  even 
to  a  somewhat  timorous  acceptance  of 
the  divinity  of  Our  Lord.  But  he  is  still 
extremely  hazy  about  it  all.  And  yet  he 
is  now,  and  always  continued,  an  active 
minister  and  preacher  in  the  Kirk!  This 
is  the  significant  feature  of  it  all.  Appar- 
ently he  felt  no  obligation  in  conscience 
to  withdraw  from  the  ministry. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
case  is  exceptional;  indeed,  I  know  from 
his  own  lips  that  it  is  not.  Parson  and 
people  are  alike.  The  congregation  may 
be  nominally  Presbyterian,  let  us  say; 
but  in  reality  it  will  consist  of  people  of 
all  shades  of  belief — Unitarian  and  Cal- 
vinistic  and  Zwinglian  and  Rationalistic 
and  Evangelical.  There  is  no  fixed 
standard,  no  uniformity  of  creed.  Your 
conscience  is  supreme;  and,  as  your  con- 
science is  strictly  your  own,  not  even  at 
the  hour  of  death  is  the  minister  or  any 
one  else  permitted  to  know  it  or  guide  it  or 
correct  it.    All  are  agreed  on  that   score. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed,  at  some  other 
time,  to  dilate  upon  the  utter  vuisatisfac- 
toriness  of  Protestant  deathbeds.  Mean- 
while it  is  onlv  fair  to  sav  that  ministers 
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are  no  more  anxious  to  know  a  man's 
conscience  thap  the  man  is  to  reveal  it. 
I  am  afraid  they  would  not  know  what 
to  say  in  the  circumstances.  A  friend 
of  mine,  now  a  Catholic,  once  went  to  an 
Anglican  clergyman  in  his  High  Church 
days  and  asked  to  make  his  confession. 
The  parson  was  flabbergasted  but  not 
nonplussed,  dismayed  but  not  defeated. 
He  said  meekly :  "  Well — er — I  never  did 
it  before.  I  am  not  quite  sure  about 
it.  But — er — we  can  have  a  try,  at  all 
events."  That  was  my  friend's  first 
Protestant  confession,  and  it  was  his  last. 

But  I  am  digressing.  It  is  evident,  then, 
from  what  I  have  said,  that  conversion 
involves  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
Protestant's  method  of  learning  the 
Christian  religion;  and  it  is  hard  to  bring 
it  about.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  persuade  him  that  by  submitting  to 
the  Church  he  is  in  reality  submitting  to 
Almighty  God;  that  he  is  not  grovelling 
before  some  human  authority,  but  obeying 
a  divinely-instituted  authority;  and  that 
in  listening  to  the  voice  of  the  Church 
he  is  truly  listening  to  the  voice  of  God, 
for  He  speaks  through  her.  In  short,  he 
will  be  as  certainly  receiving  the  truth 
when  accepting  her  definitions  as  if  He 
saw  and  heard  the  Son  of  God  speaking 
with  His  own  divine  lips. 

No  doubt  he  will  ask:  "What  need 
have  I  of  a  teacher?  Does  not  Jesus 
Christ  teach  me  sufficiently  through  the 
Scriptures?"  Here  you  are  confronted 
with  the  old  difficulty  —  he  looks  upon 
the  Bible,  interpreted  according  to  his 
own  judgment,  aided  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  , 
as  the  sole  rule  of  faith;  and  that  raises 
a  large  issue  which  we  can  not  discuss 
at  present.  But  it  proves  at  least  this 
much:  that  it  is  all  a  question  of  author- 
ity, df  the  proper  organ  and  channel  of 
instruction  from  God  to  man.  If  Almighty 
God  does  not  speak  directly  and  imme- 
diately to  our  souls,  as  it  is  admitted  by 
all  that  He  does  not,  what  medium,  what 
mouthpiece,  what  method  of  communica- 
tion does  He  use?    It  must  be  either  the 


Bible  or  the  Church.  The  Protestant  says 
the  former.  Thus  he  acknowledges  some 
intermediary,  at  all  events,  between  God 
and  himself, — some  instrument  and  means 
of  conveying  the  truths  of  Revelation. 

That  is  a  great  point  gained.  What 
you  have  now  to  show  is  that  the  Bible 
alone  is  an  imperfect  organ  of  the  Chris- 
tian Revelation;  and  if  it  is  not  lowering 
and  degrading  to  trust  to  it  as  inter- 
mediary, it  can  not  be  lowering  and  de- 
grading to  trust  to  that  other  intermediary 
on  which  Catholics  depend — namely,  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church.  We  prove  that 
she  is  to-day  identical  with  the  Church 
of  the  Apostles;  and  that  the  Church 
of  the  Apostles  was  the  a,uthority  Jesus 
Christ  Himself  set  up  to  represent  Him 
in  the  world, — to  "lead  us  into  all  truth," 
to  teach  us  in  His  name,  to  take  His 
place  among  men,  to  be  the  organ  and 
mouthpiece  of  His  instruction.  We  prove 
further  (what  follows  necessarily  from  the 
foregoing)  that  she  is  endowed  with  in- 
fallibility and  with  indefectibility, — that 
she  can  never  err  and  can  never  fail. 

Then,  surely,  so  far  from  its  being  an 
unworthy  or  degrading  thing  to  submit 
to  the  Church  and  believe  in  her  teaching, 
it  is  the  noblest  thing  one  can  do.  To 
accept  the  truths  she  teaches  comes  to 
be  the  highest  act  of  the  intellect.  It  is 
the  sublimest  way  possible  of  honoring 
God;  for  it  is  to  believe  what  He  teaches 
through  His  own  chosen  representative. 
What  is  this  but  to  worship  God  with 
the  deepest,  truest  homage;  to  make  the 
noblest  use  of  the  noblest  part  of  our 
being;  to  prostrate  before  Him  the 
memory,  the  understanding,  and  the  will; 
to  say  "Lord,  I  believe  in  Thee,  and  all 
Thy  Church  doth  teach  because  Thou 
hast  said  it  and  Thy  word  is  true"?  More 
than  this  would  be  impossible;  but  less 
than  this  would  be  sin. 

And  here  precisely  it  is  (if  I  may  suggest, 
without  elaborating,  the  point)  that  we 
get  an  insight  into  the  fearful  malice 
of  formal  heresy  —  or,  still  worse,  of 
apostasy— on  the  part  of  a  Catholic.    To 
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deny  or  disbelieve  any  article  of  the  Faith, 
what  is  it  but  to  deny  God's  word  to 
His  very  face?  He  is  speaking  to  you  and 
teaching  you  by  the  voice  of  His  Church; 
you  know  it  (you  are  a  Catholic)  yet  you 
are  telling  Him  you  do  not  believe  Him. 
Could  one  commit  a  greater  crime? 

And  as  for  'thinking  for  yourself,' 
'forming  your  own  judgments  about  relig- 
ion,' such  an  idea  never  troubles  a  Catholic 
who  would  wish  to  think  differently  from 
what  God  has  revealed?  Who  would  wish 
to  judge  for  himself  after  God  has  spoken? 
If,  then,  Almighty  God  has  revealed  and 
taught  to  you  a  certain  truth,  how  could 
you  wish  to  'think  for  yourself  about  it, — 
to  discuss  it  and  argue  about  it  in  your 
own  mind,  so  as  to  see  whether  it  was 
true  or  not?  The  very  desire  or  intention 
would  be  blasphemous.  God  has  sjjoken: 
let  all  the  earth  keep  silence.  The  idea, 
in  fact,  could  suggest  itself  only  to  the 
mind  of  one  who  either  did  not  know  that 
God  had  spoken,  or  did  know  but  could 
not  assure  himself  what  had  been  spoken. 

No  one,  for  example,  wishes  to  '  think 
for  himself  about  the  statement  that 
two  and  two  make  four.  And  why  not? 
Because  the  statement  expresses  a  fact, 
a  mathematical  certainty,  which  has  been 
from  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  shall  be 
till  the  end  of  time.  You  accept  it  as  a 
fixed  and  final  piece  of  knowledge  till 
your  dying  day.  Henceforth  you  never 
wish  to  'think  for  yourself  that  two  and 
two  make  five.  So,  then,  with  equal, 
indeed  with  greater,  certainty  (because 
it  is  the  supernatural  certainty  of  faith) 
a  Catholic  believes  and  knows  that  there 
are  three  Divine  Persons  in  the  Godhead; 
that  there  is  a  heaven,  a  hell,  and  a  pur- 
gatory; that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
conceived  immaculate,  that  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist  is  the  true  body  and  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ,  together  with  His  soul  and 
divinity,  under  the  appearances  of  bread 
and  wine;  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
is  successor  of  St.  Peter  and  Vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

We  believe  these  dogmas  because  they 


are  facts.  We  know  they  are  facts  because 
they  have  been  revealed  by  Almighty 
God.  They  are  as  much  facts  as  that  two 
and  two  make  four.  God  sent  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ  into  the  world  and  chose  the 
Apostles,  and  then  sent  the  Holy  C^host 
upon  them,  and  instituted  His  Church 
to  last  forever,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  telling  us  these  facts.  You  could  not 
be  more  certain  of  their  truth  if  a  bright 
and  beautiful  angel  came  straight  from 
heaven  to  tell  you  them  to  your  face. 
What,  then,  do  you  mean  by  saying  that 
you  wish  to  '  think  for  yourself '  about 
them?  Does  not  that  mean,  in  bald 
language,  that  you  are  telling  Almighty 
God  you  have  not  quite  made  up  your 
mind  whether  He  has  been  speaking  the 
truth  or  not?  Ignorance  alone  can  save 
you  from  being  guilty  of  the  sheerest 
blasphemy. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Book  Canvasser. 

BY    NOK.\    TYNAN    0'M.\H0NY. 

JUDGING  merely  by  its  comic  papers, 
America  would  seem  to  be  in  a  special 
sense  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  the 
ubiquitous  book-canvasser,  whose  visits 
are  hardly  less  unwelcome,  and  whose 
importunities  to  purchase  are  hardly  less 
persistent,  than  the  begging  appeals  of 
those  other  Knights  of  the  Road,  "  Weary 
Willie"  and  "Tired  Tim."  But,  in  the 
whole  wide  area  of  the  United  States,  I 
am  very  sure  there  is  not  a  single  spec- 
imen of  his  class  fit  to  be  compared  with 
an  Irish  publisher's  old  traveller  with 
whom  I  lately  made  acquaintance. 

The  first  hint  of  his  approach  to  my 
residence  was  given  by  a  loud  hammering 
at  the  big  gate;  for  he  had  not  noticed 
that  by  a  smaller  open  gate  near  by  he 
might  easily  find  entrance.  My  little 
son,  running  eagerly  out  to  know  the 
cause  of  all  the  noise,  came  racing  back 
to  tell  me,  with  a  smile  of  delight  on  his 
dimpling  face,  that   there  was  "a,  funny 
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old  man,  with  two  great  big  parcels 
hanging  down  at  each  side,  who  said  he 
had  a  message  for  me."  Only  for  which 
informal  style  of  introduction  I  might 
probably  have  declared  myself  "  Not  at 
home,"  and  by  so  doing  have  missed — 
well,  many  things,  and  amongst  them 
the    writing   of   this   article. 

As  it  was,  I  met  him  halfway  down  the 
short  avenue,  and  judged  at  once  that 
my  small  son's  impressionist  description 
of  him  fitted  in  well  enough  with  his 
appearance.  Perhaps  an  older  person 
might  well  have  said,  a  "dear"  old  man 
instead  of  a  "funny"  one;  for  a  dear  old 
man  he  certainly  looked,  with  his  white 
hair,  his  rosy  face,  and  bright  brown 
eyes,  clear  as  a  mountain  pool,  and  show- 
ing no  smallest  hint  of  shortsightedness  or 
dimness  of  vision  save  when  he  peered 
deep  into  one  of  his  beloved  books. 
Perhaps  also  his  aspect  of  "fuiininess" 
to  the  youngster  lay  chiefly  in  his  rotund, 
ruddy  and  portly  appearance,  and  in  the 
stately  way  he  walked  along,  a  great 
heavy  parcel  of  books  dependent  from  each 
stiffly  stretched-out  arm,  and  apparently 
acting  one  as  a  balance  to    the  other. 

He  addressed  me  by  name,  and  sought 
to  make  known  his  business, — a  matter 
of  much  difficulty  at  the  moment,  owing 
to  the  incessant  barking  of  an  always 
naughty  and  noisy  white  Pomeranian 
that   kept   close   to   his  heels. 

"Can't  you  silence  him?"  my  visitor 
said  to  me,  with  a  look  of  distracted 
appeal,  while  I  hastened  to  assure  him 
that  the  dog  wasn't  dangerous  and  'his 
bark  was  worse  than  his  bite.'  It  was 
certainly  bad  enough,  anyhow,  ^which 
reminds  me  of  a  story  I  heard  lately. 
A  would-be  suitor  had  called  at  the  house 
of  his  lady-love,  and  as  soon  as  he  knocked 
at  the  door  was  given  an  angry  and 
snarling  welcome  by  the  latter's  jealous 
dog.  "Oh,  don't  mind  Fido,  Mr.  B.!"  the 
lady  gushed  a  moment  later  in  greeting. 
"His  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite." — "My 
gracious,"  said  the  poor  man,  who  had  just 
been  bitten,  "I  do  hope  he  won't  bark!" 


To  return  to  my  old  man.  He  must 
have  been  seventy  years  of  age  or  more; 
but,  with  his  fresh  complexion,  his  alert, 
intellectual  look,  his  immaculate  collar 
and  cuff's  and  shirt  front,  and  the  spotless 
neatness  of  his  suit  of  black  broadcloth, 
he  looked  as  bright  and  brisk  as  a  bee. 
As  soon  as  he  had  delivered  to  me  the 
matter  of  his  "message,"  I  sought  gently 
to  intimate  that  I  had  a  great  many 
books  already,  and  could  hardly  see  my 
way,  or  indeed  afford,  to  buy  any  more. 
He  took  a  most  reasonable  view  of  this 
contention  of  mine;  though  he  had 
seemed  particularly  anxious  to  provide 
me  with  a  certain  series  of  volumes  edited 
by  "my  illustrious  sister,"  and  which 
he  was  prepared  to  let  me  have  at  a 
special  rate  of  payment.  So  reasonable 
and  tactfully  unpersistent  was  he  that, 
remembering  that  the  day  was  hot  and 
the  books  very  heavy,  and  that  he  was 
an  old  man,  I  oiTered  him  a  little  mild 
refreshment.  '  No,  he  would  take  nothing, 
thanks;  though  stay:  if  I  could  give 
him  a  glass  of  milk  he  would  be  grateful.' 

While  he  awaited  this,  I  brought  him 
into  the  house;  a  moment  later  he  and 
his  parcels  of  precious  books  occupied 
two  or  three  chairs  in  my  own  special 
sanctum.  And,  needless  to  say,  after  a 
very  short  time  the  hitherto  unopened 
parcels  were  unstrapped  and  untwined, 
so  naturally  and  tactfully  that  to  this 
moment  I  could  not  tell  whether  it  was 
by  my  request,  or  his  own,  or,  for  that 
matter,  any  one's.  He  was  the  busiest, 
most  active  little  man  in  the  world.  One 
moment  he  was  sitting  contentedly  on 
his  chair,  sipping  his  milk  or  eating  bread 
and  butter;  the  next  he  was  bobbing 
round  the  table,  taking  up  one  book 
after  another,  showing  you  the ,  various 
attractions  of  his  wares,  and  pointing 
out  pictures  of  the  many  famous  men 
and  women  who  were  portrayed  in  the 
illustrations.  And  all  the  while  he  talked 
and  talked,  half  the  time  to  myself,  tht 
rest  to  my  two  small  sons,  who  seemed 
greatly  taken   with   him. 
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"  There's  poor  Carleton !  I  was  one 
of  those  present  at  his  funeral  in  Mount 
Jerome.  And  there's  Charles  Lever ;  and — 
would  you  believe  it? — I  have  a  copy  of 
his  works,  with  his  autograph,  which  he 
presented  to  me  himself  down  at  his  big 
house  in  Templeogue,  beside  which  the 
tramway  line  runs  now.  Indeed,  I  have 
a  hundred  and  one  things  at  home,  valu- 
able mementos  and  the  gatherings  of  a 
lifetime,  for  which  I  might  obtain  a  great 
deal  of  money  if  only  I  cared  to  part  with 
them.  I  have  the  Total  Abstinence  Pledge 
of  Father  Mathew,  signed  and  given  to 
me  by  his  own  hand.  And  there's  your  own 
namesake,  'Father  Prout'  (Rev.  Francis 
Mahony).  Many  a  time  I  had  a  shake- 
hands  from  him  down  at  Watergrass 
Hill,  in  the  Co.  Cork:  And  what  is  this 
little  boy's  name?  A  fine  Irish  name  it  is, 
too.  Now,  could  you  spell  me  'hard 
water'  with  three  letters,  my  boy?  (what 
an  intelligent  face  that  child  has,  to  be 
sure!"  in  an  aside.) 

The  answer  to  this  riddle,  I  must  state 
for  the  benefit  of  the  curious,  was  "  ice." 

"Well,  you,  my  boy"  (to  the  youth  of 
his  first  acquaintance),  "can  you  spell 
me  'blind  pig'  in  two  letters?" 

The  highly  ingenious  answer  to  this 
was  p-g,  without  an  i  (eye). 

"Isn't  that  a  good  one?"  he  laughed. 
"  I  won  many  a  bet  over  that  same  puzzle." 

Indeed  to  hear  of  the  number  of  bets 
he  had  made  on  similar  subjects,  one 
might  take  him  to  be  a  very  wicked  old 
gambler,  did  his  whole  appearance  not 
so  strongly  and  entirely  belie  it. 

He  knew  everything  and  everybody. 
He  knew  my  own  father  and  could  tell 
me  many  things  about  him;  indeed,  a 
certain  resemblance  to  my  father  which 
I  noted  in  the  white  hair  and  fresh  skin, 
and  general  air  of  "a  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,"  was  perhaps  what  most 
attracted  and  interested  me  about  my 
visitor.  He  remembered  the  names  of 
some  books  which  my  father  had  bought 
from  him.  He  also  remembered  another 
aged  roppeetion  of  our  family,  the  head 


of  a  great  teaching  house,  and  seemed 
disappointed  a  little  that  the  only  book 
he  had  ever  purchased  from  him  was  a 
"five-pound   dictionary." 

He  loved  books,  and  well  he  might; 
for  he  "  never  earned  a  shilling  or  a  penny 
in  his  life  except  through  books."  Coming 
to  more  personal  matters,  he  confided  to 
me  that  he  was  feeling  a  little  anxious 
because  he  had  left  behind  him  that 
morning  "a  very  dear  little  wife,"  who 
was  anything  but  well.  He  also  spoke 
tenderly  of  his  mother, —  "no  one  ever 
has  the  same  feeling  as  a  mother."  Only 
for  her  and  her  entreaties  he  would 
probably  have  been  an  actor  instead  of 
a  bookseller;  for  he  loved  "the  pla)-," 
and  knew  all  the  great  actors  of  the  old 
school.  But  his  mother  had  thought  that 
if  he  went  on  the  stage  he  could  never 
save  his  soul,  — "  she  was  a  canonized 
saint  of  a  woman,  if  there  ever  was  one." 

"I  never  smoked  and  I  never  shaved," 
he  declared ;  and  his  snow-white  mustache 
and  whiskers  matched  well  the  silver 
fringe  of  hair  that  circled  his  head  and 
face  like  an  aureole.  "  I  never  drank 
whisky  or  porter  or  ale  or  sherry  or 
brandy  or  gin  or  port  wine  or  cordial,  or 
any  other  alcoholic  drink.  And  I  never 
eat  bacon  or  ham  or  salmon  or  duck  or 
goose  or  chicken  or  turkey  or  hare  or 
rabbit  or  woodcock  or  pheasant  or — " 

"My  goodness,  then  what  do  you  eat?" 
I  interrupted,  before,  apparently,  the  long 
list   was   half-finished. 

"I  eat  fresh  meat,"  he  explained, — ■ 
"a  good  piece  of  steak  or  a  nice  cut  of 
roast  beef,  and  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables. 
And  I  drink  plenty  of  lemonade,  made  at 
home  out  of  fresh  lemons;  and  as  for 
milk,  I  nearly  live  on  it." 

And  it  must  be  admitted  at  once  that 
his  whole  appearance  was  the  best  possible 
testimony  in   favor   of  his   diet. 

"How  old  are  you?"  I  asked  curiously. 

"I  am  sevent)'-two,"  he  acknowledged. 
"Would  you  take  me  to  be  so  much?" 
And  my  feply  was  ^.w^-jted  with  evident 
anxiety. 
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"Hardly  so  much,"  I  answered  con- 
siderately, though  his  countless  recollec- 
tions and  the  number  of  long-passed  people 
he  had  known  gave  one  the  impression 
that  he  must  almost  have  rivalled  Methu- 
selah. The  evident  anxiety  was  followed 
by  an  equally  evident  air  of  relief. 

"Would  you  not,  now?"  he  said,  with 
a  gratified  look.  "Well,  well!"  with  a 
sigh.     "God  has  been  very  good  to  me." 

A  few  minutes  later,  his  parcels  made  up, 
he  donned  his  half-high  hat,  and  bade 
me  good-bye  at  the  door,  with  all  sorts 
of  blessings  and  good  wishes  for  my  own 
and  my  children's  welfare.  Needless  to 
say,  he  carried  with  him  my  written 
order  for  four  volumes  of  the  work  so' 
excellently  edited  by  my  "illustrious 
sister,  ^  a  splendid  work  of  reference, 
which  should  prove  very  useful  to  you, 
ma'am;  containing  as  it  does  the  very 
cream  of  the  very  best  that  all  these 
people  have  written." 


The  National  Pilgrimage  to  Lourdes. 

(^August,  igiT.) 

V\7HILE,  in  the  Ages  of  Faith,  our 
^  ^  forefathers  greeted  with  loving  trust 
every  manifestation  of  the  supernatural, 
and  often  poetized  it  in  graceful  legends, 
the  twentieth  century  insists  upon  tangible 
proofs,  and  people  nowadays  find  nothing 
so  convincing  as  statistics.  The  archives 
of  Lourdes  can  furnish  statistical  reports 
most  carefully  prepared;  and  in  this 
matter-of-fact  manner  the  thirty-ninth 
National  Pilgrimage  may  be  summed  up: 
eleven  hundred  sick,  and  thirty-two  cures 
registered  by  the  Investigation  Office.  This 
latter  number  is  merely  a  minimum;  for 
there  are  many  who,  through  shyness,  or 
in  order  to  give  their  cure  the  test  of  time, 
do  not  show  themselves  at  the  Bureau 
des  Constatations.  For  example,  among 
the  forty  men  {grands  malades)  conveyed 
by  the  White  Train,  seven  very  remarkable 
improvements  were  left  unrecorded  by  the 
.medics]  board,    JVIgr.  de  Ppterat,  director 


of  the  National  Pilgrimage,  learns  from 
reliable  sources  that  the  cures  and  notable 
ameliorations  amount  to  fifty.  As  many 
as  fifty- two  doctors  attended  the  Pilgrim- 
age, examining  the  sick  and  infirm  as 
usual  with  perfect  freedom. 

Among  the  many  miracules  (cured)  of" 
former  years  who  came  this  season  to' 
Lourdes  to  praise  God,  like  the  grateful 
leper  of  the  Gospel,  for  His  mercy  in 
their  behalf,  was  Eugenie  Bouteiller,  who 
had  a  twofold  motive.  Restored  to  health 
during  the  National  Pilgrimage  of  1910, 
she  this  year  accompanied  her  mother, 
Madame  Marie  Bouteiller,  thirty-eight 
years  of  age,  and  in  the  last  stage  of  con- 
suipption.  The  mother  is  cured;  and, 
strange  to  note.  Dr.  Stoppin,  who  had 
treated  Eugenie  for  tumor  in  the  knee 
(tuberculous),  and  witnessed  her  cure 
last  year,  and  who  offered  up  his  life  for 
the  sick  of  the  present  Pilgrimage,  died 
on  the  very  day  on  which  Madame 
Bouteiller   got   well. 

Emilie  Vialaret,  aged  forty-nine,  of  Pre 
Saint  Gervais,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  had 
been  operated  upon  at  the  Catholic  hos- 
pital of  Bon  Secours  by  Dr.  Potherat. 
He  had  opened  her  stomach.  Since  the 
month  of  May  she  had  been  fed  upon  ice 
and  cold  liquids;  but  used  to  eject  every 
kind  of  food,  suffering  the  while  violent 
gastric  pains.  Nutritious  injections  were 
necessary.  The  patient,  a  passenger  on 
the  White  Train,  experienced  some  allevi- 
ation at  Angouleme,  and  again  at  the 
Hospital  of  the  Seven  Dolors,  where  she 
was  able  to  retain  a  small  quantity  of 
meat  broth.  On  Sunday,  August  20,  she 
assisted  at  the  procession,  and  afterward 
was  bathed  in  the  piscina.  Perceiving  that 
the  swelling  of  her  body  had  gone  down, 
she  partook,  with  a  normal  appetite,  of 
whatever  nourishment  was  provided  for 
her,  even  drinking  wine  for  the  first 
time  in  ten  years.  She  appears  quite  well. 
Dr.  Pedebidou,  present  at  Lourdes,  had 
previously  said  to  her:  "If  you  obtain 
your  cure,  I  shall  become  converted." 
He   examined    the    mirvv-lce   with   deep 
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emotion,  and  shook  her  hands  warmly. 
Let  us  hope  he  will   keep  his  promise. 

Eugenie  Duch^ne,  of  Avranches,  in 
Manche,  is  a  niece  of  Blessed  Chapde- 
laine,  martyred  in  China  in  1866.  No 
doubt  he  united  his  prayers  to  those  of 
Our  Lady  to  obtain  relief  for  his  poor 
relative.  She  suffered  terribly  from 
paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs,  with  phlebitis 
in  the  right  leg,  and  swelling  in  the  left. 
She  started  from  Avranches  in  a  sleeping 
car,  joining  the  White  Train  at  Le  Mans. 
There  was  a  noted  improvement  on  Sat- 
urday, the  19th,  when  she  arrived  at  the 
piscina;  and  on  Wednesday  morning, 
after  receiving  Holy  Communion,  .she  was 
taken  to  the  chapel  of  the  Hospital  of  the 
Seven  Dolors.  There  she  discovered  that 
she  could  walk,  and  that  her  limbs  showed 
no  sign  of  swelling. 

Another  favored  client  was  little  Roger 
Cazamayou,  only  eleven  years  of  age,  a 
native  of  Bordeaux  (Gironde).  White 
swelling  began  to  affect  his  left  knee 
two  years  and  three  months  before  the 
Pilgrimage.  The  leg,  supported  by  an 
apparatus,  was  stiff  and  painful,  while 
walking  was  most  difficult.  Roger  made 
his  First  Communion  at  Lourdes  on 
Sunday,  August  20,  and  at  once  there 
was  a  remarkable  improvement.  His 
knee  became  more  flexible,  and  the  medical 
examination  caused  no  pain  whatever. 
There  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the 
amelioration  will  go  on  steadily,  and  the 
cure  be  permanent. 

Caroline  Ravereau,  aged  thirty-three, 
of  Bordeaux  (Gironde),  was  afflicted  with 
three  categories  of  symptoms — luxation 
of  the  right  hip,  neuropathic  accidents, 
and  Pott's  disea.se.  In  1899  she  sustained 
a  fall  that  brought  on  coxalgia.  She  was 
cured  at  Lourdes  in  1901.  Later,  Decem- 
ber 19,  1907,  while  working  at  the  tele- 
phone (she  is  employed  in  the  post  office), 
she  received  a  violent  electrical  shock, 
and  ever  since  her  neck  has  caused  her 
pain.  In  1910,  the  doctors  diagnosticated 
Pott's  disease;  in  191 1,  they  prescribed 
a  plaster  collar  round  the  neck.    Nervous 


phenomena  appeared  at  the  same  time; 
also  daily  vomiting  which  no  treatment 
could  conquer.  The  patient  suffered  such 
torture  from  her  stomach  and  abdomen 
that  she  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to 
eat  anything.  In  fact,  almost  every  one 
of  her  organs  seemed  to  be  out  of  order. 
Dr.  Guerin,  of  Bordeaux,  concludes  his 
certificate  thus:  "Pott's  disease  may  be 
somewhat  doubtful;  but,  in  any  case, 
the  patient  is  afflicted  with  an  undeniable 
affection  —  luxation  of  the  right  hip, 
absolutely  incurable."  Nevertheless,  on 
Sunday,  August  20,  toward  evening, 
while  being  plunged  in  the  piscina,  Caro- 
line Ravereau,  felt  all  her  ills  vanish, 
•together  with  the  pain  that  accompanied 
them.  Shortly  afterward  she  began  to  eat 
like  a  person  in  sound  health, — something 
she  had  not  done  for  eighteen  months. 
"I  feel  so  well!"  she  exclaimed.  "Oh,  how 
happy  I  am!"  Dr.  Sable's  minute  examina- 
tion failed  to  detect  any  trace  whatever 
of  her  previous  ailments.  Dr.  Desplats, 
the  illustrious  professor  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  Lille,  declares:  "This  is  a 
magnificent  case,  a  beautiful  cure." 

Francois  Chambon,  aged  thirty-four, 
who  lives  at  Brives,  Correze  (a  spot 
sanctified  by  the  sojourn  of  St.  Anthony 
of  Padua),  had  been  a  sufferer  for  twelve 
years  from  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  and  for 
six  years  had  daily  vomitings.  Spitting 
blood  became  frequent  four  years  ago. 
On  August  20  he  bathed  in  the  piscina, 
and  at  once  experienced  a  long-forgotten 
sensation  of  hunger.  Hastening  to  the 
nearest  restaurant,  he  who  had  been 
unable  to  retain  anything  on  his  stomach, 
ate  a  substantial  meal  and  drank  two 
glasses  of  wine,  a  treat  in  which  he  hud 
not  indulged  for  six  years.  A  restful 
night  ensued,  and  on  Monday  he  required 
double  rations  to  satisfy  his  appetite. 

Yet  another  notable  case  is  that  of 
Raymonde  Buffnoir,  aged  seventeen,  an 
inmate  of  the  tuberculous  hospital  of 
Villepinte,  near  Paris.  On  the  morniqg  of 
Sunday,  August  20,  she  appeared  before 
the  medical  board,  stating  that  she  had. 
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been  cured  on  the  previous  evening,  after 
the  procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
and  a  bath  in  the  piscina.  She  had  never 
recovered  from  an  attack  of  paralysis  in 
her  early  childhood;  it  culminated  in  a 
clubfoot,  the  shortening  of  the  leg  by 
about  ten  inches.  Six  months  previously, 
she  had  been  compelled  to  use  crutches. 
"I  could  not  lean  upon  my  left  leg,"  she 
explains,  "my  foot  gave  way  and  seemed 
to  crush  down  like  a  soft,  limp  mass  of 
flesh.  One  would  have  thought  it  was  a 
lump  of  wadding." — "Your  foot,"  in- 
quired a  doctor,  "swung  about  like  that 
of  a  polichinelle  [an  articulated  wooden 
doll]?" — "Yes,"  she  replied.  The  Inves- 
tigation Office  saw  the  girl  walk  about 
nimbly,  and  declared  the  cure  both  un- 
deniable and  instantaneous.  During  the 
bath  in  the  piscina,  she  had  experienced 
a  peculiar  shock;  on  the  passage  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  she  felt  another;  then 
rose  to  her  feet  and  walked  unaided. 

Berthe  Sergent,  aged  twenty-one,  resid- 
ing at  Rueil  (Seine),  suffered  from  white 
swelling  in  one  knee  and  was  scarcely 
able  to  walk  at  all.  The  doctor  hesitated 
to  submit  her  to  an  operation.  So  serious 
might  be  the  effects,  that  he  wanted  to 
place  her  in  an  apparatus  for  a  whole 
year.  But  she  refused;  whereupon  he 
declared  that  amputation  must  follow 
in  a  short  time,  as  the  sole  means  of 
saving  her  life.  This  was  her  second  visit 
to  Lourdes.  The  journey  was  fearful,  but 
the  first  bath  brought  some  relief.  On 
Monday,  August  21,  when  about  to  re- 
ceive Holy  Communion,  she  said  suddenly: 
"I  think  I  can  kneel  down!"  She  did  so. 
The  doctors  find  her  completely  restored 
to  health. 

"Ivucile  Guivier,"  says  her  certificate, 
"suffers  from  pulmonary  consumption. 
Thirty-six  years  of  age,  she  was  under 
treatment  at  the  hospital  of  Versailles, 
and  had  been  ill  for  four  years.  Taken 
to  Ivourdes  in  the  White  Train,  she 
suffered  agonies,  coughing  and  almost 
suffocating  all  the  while.  'My  lungs 
seemed    torri    to    pieces,'    she'_^ explained. 


'and  the  pain  in  my  heart  was  indescrib- 
able; in  fact,  I  felt  sure  I  was  dying.* 
The  bath  in  the  piscina  on  Sunday,  how- 
ever, revived  her  and  a  sense  of  heat 
went  through  the  afflicted  body.  Monday 
morning,  she  rose  at  four;  and,  to  test 
her  returning  strength,  carried  upstairs 
two  cans  of  water,  in  the  Hospital  of  the 
Seven  Dolors, — a  feat  she  could  not  have 
dreamed  of  accomplishing  the  previous 
day.  She  is  able  to  sing,  and  her  appetite 
and  breathing  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Auscultation  detects  no  disorder  in  the 
pulmonary  region." 

Soeur  St.  Ambroise  (in  the  world,  Alex- 
andrine Bienaime),  belongs  to  the  nursing 
Congregation  of  I'Esp^rance  at  Limoges 
(Haute  Vienne).  She  took  to  Lourdes  a 
certificate  stating  that  she  had  phthisis 
in  the  third  period,  diarrhea  and  tuber- 
culous laryngitis  having  brought  on  almost 
complete  aphony.  Her  superioress,  fearing 
she  might  die  on  the  way,  accompanied 
her.  They  reached  Lourdes  on  Saturday, 
August"  19,  and  went  to  the  piscina  on 
Sunday  morning.  The  poor  nun  was  then 
in  a  pitiable  condition.  On  emerging  from 
the  piscina,  she  stood  up,  walked  to.  the 
Hospital  of  the  Seven  Dolors — a  con.sidera- 
ble  distance, — and  there  ate  lentils,  veal, — 
a  little  of  everything  that  was  placed 
before  her.  The  fever  had  disappeared, 
and  her  bright  face  and  beaming  eyes 
showed  every  sign  of  health.  No  lesion 
whatever  remains  in  the  lungs. 

The  National  Pilgrimage  gathered  quite 
an  army  of  children — close  to  a  thousand. 
They  go  by  the  name  of  "Noelistes." 
The  periodical,  iVoe/  ("Christmas"),  spe- 
cially dedicated  to  youth  by  the  Bonne 
Presse,  had  urged  its  little  readers  to  join 
in  the  grand  annual  manifestation  at 
Lourdes.  They  preceded  the  Blessgd  Sac- 
rament at  each  procession;  and  their  part 
was  not  merely  a  spiritual  homage:  they 
subscribed  out  of  their  pocket-money 
10,000  francs  ($2000),  which  enabled  as 
many  as  two  hundred  sick  children  to 
implore  Our  Lady's  assistance  at  her 
wondrous  shrine. 
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A  Significant  Event. 


^  I  ^HE  greatest  peaceful  demonstration 
-*-  of  modern  times,  when  eighty  thou- 
sand women  marched  through  the  streets 
of  London  carrying  banners  indicative 
of  their  desire  for  enfranchisement,  has 
already  been  crowned  with  success.  In 
a  recent  official  statement,  the  Prime 
Minister  has  announced  his  intention  of 
granting  every  facility  for  the  discussion 
of  the  Conciliation  Bill,  which  has  already 
passed  its-  first  reading,  and  may  thus 
become  law  early  in  the  coming  year. 
Now  that  the  much  coveted  privilege  of 
influencing  legislation  is  within  reach, 
the  women  of  England — including  those 
who  did  not  seek  the  vote  —  are  pre- 
paring to  use  it  for  the  furtherance  of 
what  they  consider  their  interests;  and 
there  seems  little  likelihood  that  they 
will  imitate  the  indifference  of  a  large 
section  of  male  voters  who  decline  to 
exercise  the  right  conferred  on  them. 
These  are  the  "philanthropists"  who 
tried  to  discourage  the  women  agitators 
by  such  cogent  reasons  as:  "What  do 
you  want  with  a  vote?  I  have  one,  but 
I  assure  you  I  never  use  it.  Politics  are 
so  rotten  you  ought  to  be  glad  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them."  To  those  who 
witnessed  the  women's  procession  of  July 
17  it  was  evident  that  this  policy  of  non- 
intervention is  the  last  they  will  adopt. 
A  more  imposing  demonstration  of  quiet 
determination  and  firm  resolve  has  rarely 
been  seen. 

Shortly  before  the  date  fixed  for  the 
march  through  London,  a  Catholic 
Women's  Suffrage  Society  was  formed, 
and  an  immense  crowd  of  sympathizers 
attended  the  inaugural  meeting.  Although 
the  chief  organs  of  Catholicity  in  Eng- 
land (the  Catholic  Times  and  the  Tablet) 
encourage  the  movement,  another  Cath- 
olic journal  voiced  the  opinion  that  the 
new  Society  was  superfluous,  inasmuch  as 
Catholics    were    already    to    be    found    in 

-  great  numbers  among  the  various  suffrage 


societies  in  existence.  Why  introduce 
religion  into  politics,  and  identify  Catho- 
licity with  a  movement  that  had  grown 
and  prospered  without  the  aid  or  direct 
sanction  of  the  Church?  To  this  it  was 
replied  that  there  was  no  intention  of 
inviting  Catholic  members  of  the  Writers', 
Nurses',  Medical,  and  University  suffrage 
guilds  to  withdraw  from  these,  where 
their  presence  was  valuable  and  desired, 
but  that  there  were  many  Catholics  who 
wished  to  join  the  movement  under  that 
particular  designation  rather  than  any 
other;  and  many  who  had,  without  the 
formation  of  the  Catholic  society,  no 
opportunity  of  joining.  Further,  as  various 
sectarian  leagues  —  Anglican,  Wesleyan, 
and  others — were  recruiting  energetically, 
the  need  of  a  Catholic  rallying  point 
made  itself  felt.  The  justice  of  the  claim 
was  proved  when  on  the  day  of  the 
Society's  formation  eighty-six  Catholic 
women  applied  for  membership.  This 
number  has  steadily  increased,  and  there 
is  great  probability  that  the  Catholic 
organization  will  soon  be  one  of  the 
most  influential  of  the  Women's  Suffrage 
Societies. 

Nothing  can  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
change  in  public  opinion  with  regard  to 
women's  enfranchisement  than  the  attitude 
of  the  crowds  that  thronged  to  witness 
the  monster  procession  of  July  17.  One 
of  the  demonstrants  in  the  Catholic  con- 
tingent gives  her  impressions  as  follows: 

Although  a  suffragist,  I  had  never  taken  any 
part  in  the  agitation  till  a  Catholic  society  was. 
formed,  when  I  felt  it  a  duty  (o  send  in  my 
adhesion.  I  do  not  believe  in  doing  things  by 
halves,  so  when  we  were  asked  by  our  president 
to  join  the  procession  I  resolved  to  walk  all 
the  way.  The  morning  rose  cloudy,  and  we 
sent  up  fervent  prayers  that  the  weather  might 
not  interfere  with  our  arrangements.  By  noon 
the  sky  seemed  more  settled;  and  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding,  as  we  started,  that  a 
pleasant  cool  wind  would  keep  off  the  rain 
and  brace  us  on  our  five-mile  walk.  When 
we  reached  Blackfriars  Bridge,  the  appointed 
meeting  place  for  our  contingent,  I  found  that 
an  unexpected  honor  awaited  me — namely,  I 
was  to  be  one  of  the  bearers  of  the  beavtiful 
banner  that  proclaimed  the  adhesion  of  ^^  fresh 
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group  of  women  to  the  cause  of  votes  for 
women  in  England.  Not  without  some  trepida- 
tion did  I  take  my  place  at  the  head  of  our 
little  band;  for  I  am  not  accustomed  to  affront 
the  public  gaze,  and  felt  deeply  my  unworthiness 
to  be  a  herald  of  our  great  message.  But,  as 
the  choice  was  mainly  attributable  to  my  con- 
venient height  and  the  cu])  and  gown  I  wore,  I 
at  once  assented;  and,vvith  mixed  recollections 
of  past  regrettable  scenes,  braced  myself  to  meet 
impassibly  the  jeers  or  insults  of  a  hostile  mob. 
What  a  mistake!  The  attitude  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  watched  our  procession  was 
perfectly  polite  when  not  warmly  sympathetic. 
The  worst  we  met  with  was  silence,  but  for  the 
most  part  we  were  enthusiastically  cheered. 
Just  in  front  of  us  was  the  Free  Church  Women's 
League,  and  they  kindly  offered  us  printed 
leaflets  containing  the  hymns  they  were  to  sing 
on  the  way;  but  we  preferred  not  to  join,  as 
it  was  our  intention  to  keep  our  contingent 
distinct  from  all  others.  We  regretted  we  had 
no  Catholic  hymn  prepared  for  the  occasion. 
But,  looking  back  at  our  group,  I  saw  that  many 
had  drawn  out  their  rosaries. 

Far  away  in  front  of  us  stretched  the  long 
line  of  processionists,  five  abreast,  each  division 
marked  by  its  distinctive  banners  and  badges, 
the  whole  a  triumph  of  organization.  Our 
branch  made  a  creditable  show,  considering  the 
short  notice  given  us.  We  mdrched  sturdily, 
keeping  well  in  line.  While  waiting  for  the 
signal  to  start,  I  made  acquaintance  with  my 
companions,  most  of  whom  wore  medals  and 
religious  badges.  One  had  a  Stars  and  Stripes 
sash,  for  she  was  of  American  nationality;  and 
this  brought  us  several  times  an  extra  cheer 
from  her  compatriots  in  the  crowd.  A  girl  in 
nurse's  costume  told  me  she  was  there  because 
the  chaplain  who  visited  her  ward  had  repeat- 
edly said  there  would  be  no  proper  legislation 
for  the  sick  till  hospital  nurses  had  the  vote. 
Another  nurse  explained  that  she  had  always 
belonged  to  the  Nurses'  Suffragist  League,  but 
now  she  preferred  to  sink  the  "nurse"  in  the 
"Catholic."  An  elderly  matron,  who  scarcely 
looked  equal  to  the  five  miles  before  her, 
was  moved  to  come  because  "Father  Dunn" 
had  remarked,  when  he  heard  of  the  Catholic 
Women's  League  for  Suffrage,  "They  might  do 
worse!"  She  chose  to  interpret  this  cautious 
pronouncement  as  direct  encouragement  to 
follow  her  own  inclination  of  joining.  Two 
mothers  were  exchanging  views  and  condoling 
with  each  other  on  the  iniquities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's godless  Education  Bill;  and  white- 
robed,  sweet-faced  girls — their  Child  of  Mary's 
blue  ribbon  well  in  evidence — flitted  through 
our  ranks,  marshalling  and  arranging.  Some 
Catholic  graduates  were  with  us,  but  the  major- 


ity marched  as  usual  with  their  university 
colleagues.  Nevertheless,  our  contingent  was  well 
representative  of  the  educated  Catholic  women 
of  England,  while  Ijy  no  means  indicative  of 
the  number  of  these  taking  part  in  the  entire 
procession. 

At  last  the  signal  came,  and  we  moved  off 
in  good  order.  We  were  not  quite  certain  of 
the  itinerary,  and  for  some  time  believed  we 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  saluting  the 
portals  of  Brompton  Oratory;  but,  to  our  regret, 
the  procession  did  not  pass  that  way.  We  fol- 
lowed the  Embankment  to  Charing  Cross,  where 
we  made  our  first  halt.  The  mass  of  spectators 
grew  in  density  as  we  advanced,  but  not  one 
unseemly  jibe  or  note  of  disapproval  met  our 
ears.  Our  sisters  in  the  crowd  hailed  us  with 
kerchief-waving  and  hand-clapping.  One  little 
suffragist  dressed  in  the  Papal  colors,  from  her 
vantage  point  on  her  father's  shoulder,  shook 
a  banner  as  we  passed,  and  called  out  in  her 
baby  treble:  "Votes!"  At  Trafalgar  Square 
the  crush  was  monumental.  On  and  on  we 
went  through  the  sea  of  faces,  gratified  beyond 
measure  at  our  friendly  reception,  and  invig- 
orated by  the  music  of  the  bands.  Our  con- 
tingent .was  frequently  saluted  by  gentlemen 
wearing  the  Roman  collar,  and  we  liked  to 
believe  that  many  of  our  pastors  had  specially 
come  forth  to  greet  us;  but  there  were  numbers 
of  Anglican  clergyme'i  as  well,  who  made  a 
point  of  removing  their  hats  as  we  passed.  All 
the  stands  erected  in  view  of  the  Coronation 
were  packed  to  overflowing,  and  the  cheering 
was  sometimes  deafening.  Hand-clapping  from 
the  crowded  club  house  windows  in  Pall  Mall 
l)ore  us  gaily  up  the  hill  of  St.  James'  Street 
into  Piccadilly.  Here  two  old  ladies  threw  car- 
nations to  us;  and  a  group  of  men,  seeing  our 
banner  for  the  first  time,  stared  at  it  in  surprise, 
then  said,  "Bravo,  Catholics!"  and  removed 
their  hats. 

The  policemen  on  duty  did  their  best  for  us 
all  the  way,  giving  us  friendly  smiles  and  kind 
words  of  reassurance  whenever  the  concourse 
threatened  to  block  our  path.  A  man  in  the 
crowd  called  to  the  constable  at  my  side: 
"What  a  handful'to  look  after,  Bobbie!"  Quick 
came  the  retort:  "They  are  a  jolly  sight  easier 
to  manage  than  you  are!"  And  it  was  true,  for 
the  press  was  indeed  terrific  at  this  spot.  Oh, 
many  were  the  funny  and  instructive, incidents 
we  saw  on  our  march!  A  little  girl  dressed  in 
white  kept  calling,  "Votes  for  Ladies!"  to  the 
amusement  of  those  around  her.  She  main- 
tained a  great  air  of  dignity  all  the  time,  and 
we  returned  her  bow  with  appreciation.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  the  vote  will  be  waiting 
for  this  sedate  little  damsel  long  before  she  is 
old  enough  to'  use  it. 
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By  an  easily  com|)rehcnsible  .issociation  of 
ideas,  it  happened  that  the  cheer  which  greeted 
the  Catholic  contingent  at  various  points  of  the 
route  was  followed  by  cries  of  "Home  Rule 
for  Ireland!"  A  sympathizer,  with  an  unmis- 
takably Irish  accent,  reminded  us  that  our 
present  tactics  were  exactly  those  of  Daniel 
O'Connell,  and  therefore  sure  of  success.  The 
strange  part  of  it  all  was  that  as  we  marched 
we  seemed  to  grow  less  tired.  This  was  encour- 
aging, as  it  proved  that  use  is  the  great  teacher. 
By  dint  of  it,  we  reminded  each  other,  laughing, 
that  we  should  eventually  know  how  to  exercise 
the  vote,  so  long  supposed  to  be  beyond  our 
capacity.  On  arriving  at  our  destination,  we 
felt  as  if  we  could  undertake  another  five  miles 
were  it  necessary. 

The  Albert  Hall  was  already  full,  as  well  as 
the  Empress  Rooms  destined  to  hold  the  over- 
flow meeting;  so,  after  placing  our  banner  in 
safe-keeping,  we  retraced  our  steps  as  simijle 
spectators.  Thus  we  could  join  in  the  cheering 
which  greeted  the  Nurses',  Doctors',  Writers' 
Leagues  as  they  came  up.  In  the  latter  walked 
Mrs.  Meynell,  its  most  distinguished  figure.  I 
could  not  resist  calling  her  by  name,  whereupon 
she  turned,  recognized  the  members  of'the  Cath- 
olic contingent,  and  blew  us  a  kiss,  —  another 
bright  souvenir  of  this  eventful  day!  Mrs. 
Meynell's  sister.  Lady  Butler,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Artists'  SufTrage  League,  had  been  pre- 
vented from  coming  to  London  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  procession,  but  she  sent  a  hearty 
message  of  encouragement.  Last  of  all  came 
the  Men's  League,  and  a  fine,  lengthy  con- 
tingent it  proved  to  be.  This,  I  think,  was  the 
most  remarkable  feature  of  the  entire  demon- 
stration. Evidently,  the  men  of  England  are 
awakening  to  the  advantages  of  associating 
their  trusty  life  partners  in  the  work  of 
domestic  legislation,  and  are  not  afraid  of  such 
collaboration.  Need  I  say  we  cheered  them 
vigorously  ? 

This  account  tallies  with  all  the  fol- 
lowing day's  press  reports,  devoted  to 
describing  the  imposing  demonstration 
that  conveyed  the  demand  of  the  women 
of  England  for  a  voice  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation. 

Anger  unloosed  is  often  compared  to 
an  avalanche.  He  that  started  it  with 
a  snowflake  must  answer  for  it  doth  it 
overwhelm  in  its  course  a  smiling,  fertile 
valley.  There  stands  but  the  one  Com- 
mandment, against  murder  and  anger 
together. — Henry  L.  Stuart.    ' 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


Early  press  dispatches  about  the  recent 
horror  at  Coatesville,  Pa.  —  the  removal 
of  a  Negro  patient  from  a  hospital  on  his 
cot,  beating  him  with  fence  rails,  and 
burning  him  to  death,  —  attributed  the 
crime  to  "a  mob  of  foreigners."  But  a 
contributor  to  the  Continent  (Chicago) 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the 
lynching,  its  causes,  and  the  community 
where  it  occurred,  states  that  "foreigners 
had  no  part  in  the  deed."  (All  local 
accounts  agree  as  to  this.)  "The  criminals 
were  Americans,  sons  and  grandsons  of 
Americans;  with,  it  is  true,  an  active 
minority  of  the  floating  American  popu- 
lation that  drifts  from  steel  town  to 
steel  town.  There  are  about  8000  white 
American-born  citizens  in  Coatesville. 
The  mob,  which  was  made  up  mostly  of 
men,  and  young  men  at  that,  numbered 
at  least  4000."  Three  days  after  this 
tragedy — "this  thing"  the  people  call  it— 
the  town  of  Coatesville  went  on  a  picnic! 
The  rest  of  the  world  stood  aghast. 
"  Nothing  in  the  Coatesville  conditions," 
says  the  writer,  "depressed  me  more  than 
the  city's  apparent  callousness  to  the 
enormity  of  its  offence." 


What  the  advocates  of  Woman  Suf- 
frage and  women's  rights  in  general  will 
probably  consider  a  significant  step 
toward  the  realization  of  their  hopes  was 
recently  taken  in  Chicago.  For  the  first 
time  since  its  organization  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  women  were  admitted 
into  membership  of  the  CTcrman  Catholic 
Central  Verein,  which  has  for  its  purpose 
education  along  practical  lines  of  social 
reform. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  unpre- 
cedented action  on  the  part  of  a  notably 
conservative  association  received  very 
cordial  indorsement  from  Archbishop 
Quigley  and  his  Excellency  the  Apos- 
tolic Delegate, — Mgr.  Falconio  giving  the 
Papal   blessing  to   the   sixty-four   women 
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admitted  as  regular  delegates  to  the 
convention.  Evidently,  the  view  that  the 
sum  total  of  women's  activities  should 
be  absolutely  confined  to  the  daily  round 
of  household  duties  is  not  so  generally 
upheld,  even  in  Catholic  circles,  nowadays 
as  it  was  a  decade  or  two  ago. 


Those  Protestant  ministers  who  imag- 
ined that  they  saw  an  "open  door"  in 
the  Philippines  are  being  disillusioned.  An 
agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society  says 
that  the  Filipinos  do  not  take  to  Prot- 
estantism as  it  was  supposed  they  would; 
and,  furthermore,  that  "the  Catholic 
Church,  the  regular  one  of  300  years'  ser- 
vice in  the  Philippines,  was  never  stronger 
there  than  to-day,  and  there  were  never 
so  many  friars  and  nuns  as  now."  Presi- 
dent Taft  more  than  once  assured  the 
preachers  that  there  was  nothing  for  them 
to  do  in  the  Islands,  and  strongly  advised 
them  to  stop  at  home.  They  wouldn't. 
Now  they  are  being  laughed  at  by  scoffers, 
who  declare  that  our  foreign  missionaries 
should  all  be  recalled  until  burning  at  the 
stake  and  other  horrible  crimes  are  sup- 
pressed in  the  United  States;  and  that 
meantime  we  oughtn't  to  trouble  our- 
selves about  bull-fights  in  Mexico  or 
cock-fights  in  Panama. 


Writing,  in  America,  of  the  stage  and 
of  the  vigorous  protest  launched  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies 
against  vulgar,  indecent,  and  licentiously 
suggestive  plays,  the  Rev.  Walter  Dwight, 
S.  J.,  has  this  paragraph: 

It  is  to  be  feared  thai  most  Catholics  who 
attend  unclean  plays  are  not  caught  there 
unawares,  but  go  in  with  their  eyes  wide  open. 
But  it  is  itself  a  mortal  sin,  according  to  moral 
theology,  to  walk  deliberately  and  without 
necessity  into  the  proximate  occasions  of  mortal 
sin.  How,  then,  can  Catholics  who  feel  any 
concern  whatever  about  preserving  cleanness  of 
heart  see  enacted  on  the  stage  such  abundant 
matter  for  grievous  sin,  that  nothing  but  a 
conscience  that  is  miraculously  pure  or  deplor- 
ably indurated  can  escape  contamination? 
Yet  women  and  girls,  the  modest  and  shame- 
faced  sex,    who   form,    we   arc    told,    more   than 


two-thirds  of  the  theatre-going  public — a  fair 
proportion,  also,  of  these  two-thirds  presum- 
ably being  Catholics,  —  seem  to  be  the  very 
ones  who  make  it  worth  while  for  managers  to 
put   on  shameless  productions. 

It  is  perennially  true  that  one  can  not 
touch  pitch  without  being  defiled;  and 
the  witnessing  of  one  salacious  drama 
furnishes  the  memory  and  the  imagina- 
tion with  material  for  numberless  temp- 
tations that  will  assail  the  soul  in  its 
moments  of  weakness,  even  supposing 
that  the  actual  witnessing  of  the  play  does 
not  immediately  occasion  grave  sins  of 
thought  or  desire. 


Scientists  generally,  and  atheistic  evolu- 
tionists in  particular,  are  discussing  with 
considerable  animation  a  new  work,  "God 
and  Science,"  by  Professor  de  Cyon,  a 
Russo-French  author  who  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences 
in  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg.  M. 
de  Cyon  is  a  pronounced  anti-Darwinian, 
the  summarized  result  of  his  physiological 
experiments  being  expressed  in  the  terse 
statement,  "The  Creator  reigns  and  His 
spirit  governs."  If  Ernest  Haeckel  still 
has  any  innocent  (and  ignorant)  admirers, 
they  will  find  in  "God  and  Science"  some 
rather  unflattering  references  to  their 
hero.  Professor  Chwolson,  the  eminent 
physicist  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  quoted  to 
this  effect:  "All  that  Haeckel  explains 
and  affirms  concerning  questions  of 
physics  is  false,  and  shows  an  ignorance 
of  the  most  elementary  problems,  which 
is  hardly  believable."  Professor  Paulsen, 
of  the  Berlin  University,  says :  "  I  have 
read  the  'World  Riddle'  of  Haeckel,  and 
have  reddened  with  shame  at  the  thought 
of  the  general  education  of  our  people. 
That  such  a  book  should  be  taken  seri- 
ously by  the  nation  of  Kant  and  Goethe 
is  a  sad  fact  indeed." 

In  support  of  his  contention  that  the 
theory  of  an  api.sh  ancestry  for  man  is 
pure  assumption,  De  Cyon  quotes  Fraas, 
who  devoted  his  long  life  to  the  study  of 
fo.ssil  animals:    "The  idea  that  mankind 
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has  descended  from  any  Simian  species 
whatsoever,  is  certainly  the  most  foolish 
ever  put  forth  by  a  man  writing  on  the 
history  of  man.  It  should  be  handed  down 
to  posterity  in  a  new  edition  of  the 
Memorial  on  Human  Follies."  In  fine,  the 
author  of  "God  and  Science"  declares 
that  no  psychological  truth,  no  historical 
fact  has  ever  been  demonstrated  by 
experimental  proofs  approaching,  even 
at  a  distance,  those  which  demonstrate 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Gospel's  revela- 
tions. We  commend  the  whole  work  to 
the  brilliant  expositors  of  Science  (with 
the  largest  possible  capital  S)  in  sundry 
of  our  State,  and  other,  non-Catholic 
universities. 


Discussing  with  first-hand  knowledge 
the  "  Prospects  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  China,"  Father  J.  M.  Fraser,  missionary 
at  Ningpo,  contributes  a  very  readable 
and  informative  article  to  the  Irish  Eccle- 
siastical Record.  In  contradistinction  to 
a  charge  often  heard  against  the  Chinese, 
he  affirms  that  they  are  not  an  immoral 
people.  The  vast  majority  of  the  pagans 
there,  he  declares,  are  "simple,  honest 
people,  having  but  one  wife,  and  working 
from  morning  till  night  for  the  support 
of  their  families."  The  distiict  of  Fenghua, 
with  more  than  a  million  inhabitants,  has 
had  only  two  executions  in  fifty  years. 
Continuing,  he  writes: 

The  Chinese  have  the  utmost  respect  for  the 
proprieties  of  social  intercourse,  in  which  great 
reserve  is  maintained  between  men  and  women. 
The  latter  are  remarkably  modest  in  all  their 
actions;  rarely  speak  to  the  men  in  public,  and 
are  satisfied  with  the  society  of  people  of  their 
own  sex  at  family  gatherings.  Obscene  ])ictures 
are  forbidden  by  law.  Their  first  command- 
ment is  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother," 
and  they  even  carry  this  out  to  excess  bv 
adoring  their  parents  after  death.  Widowhood 
is  held  in  esteem,  and  monuments  are  erected 
to  widows  faithful  to  the  memory  of  their  first 
husbands.  In  a  word,  the  Chinese,  though 
pagan,  possess  many  of  the  natural  virtues; 
and  this,  joined  with  their  belief  in  the  super- 
natural, gives  great  hopes  of  their  future  con- 
version, and  I  will  say  (>roximate  conversion, 
provided  there  is  a  big  increase  in  the  ranks  of 


the  missionaries.  The  few  there  alieady  scr.'cely 
suffice  for  (he  Catholics,  let  alone  to  cope  with 
the  gigantic  work  of  converting  the  pagans, 
who,  if  they  were  to  form  into  an  army  and 
march  by  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  a  minute, 
day  and  night,  would  take  eight  years  for  all 
to  pass;  whilst  the  coffins  of  those  who  die  daily, 
if  placed  one  after  another,  would  reach  thirty- 
seven  miles! 

In  concluding  his  article,  Father  Fraser 
expresses  the  desire  of  seeing  established  in 
Ireland  a  seminary  designed  for  the  train- 
ing of  youths  for  the  Chinese  mission. 


'  The  lot  of  many  Italians  in  this  country 
is  a  sad  one.  Unused  to  American  ways, 
necessitated  to  hard  labor,  and  obliged 
to  deal  with  employers  whose  language 
it  is  difficult  for  them  to  learn,  they  not 
only  suffer  much  injustice,  but  are  de- 
prived of  a  great  deal  that  in  their  own 
land  tended  to  make  life  sweet  and  joyous. 
Add  to  this  the  sickness  and  suffering 
consequent  upon  such  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  as  they  have  never  experienced, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  hardships  and 
privations  endured  by  the  poor  in  all  cities 
and  large  factory  and  mining  towns.  Not 
the  least  of  the  trials  to  which  the  Italian 
immigrant  is  subjected  is  the  prejudice 
against  his  nationality  and  the  suspicion 
with  which  he  is  regarded.  For  the  crimes 
of  a  few,  a  great  many  have  been  made 
to  suffer. 

Because  of  the  small  number  of  church- 
goers among  Italians  in  some  places  where 
they  are  numerous,  there  is  a  more  or  less 
general  opinion  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to 
better  the  religious  condition  of  this  class  of 
immigrants.  "The)'  have  lost  the  Faith," 
is  a  frequent  declaration.  If  the  faith  of 
those  who  thus  express  themselves  were 
more  robust  and  their  charity  more  ardent, 
they  would  hesitate  before  making  such 
a  statement.  The  gift  of  Faith  is  not 
so  easily  lost.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Southern  Guardian  (Little  Rock,  Ark.) 
tells  of  a  priest's  recent  visit  to  a  little 
colony  of  Italians  in  a  remote  district  of 
that  State  who  have  never  had  a  resident 
pastor  except  for  a  few  months  in   1908, 
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yet  have  remained  faithful  to  their  religion 
in  spite  of  the  solicitations  of  members 
of  secret  societies  and  of  preachers  of 
various  sects  not  less  hostile  to  the  Church. 
The  colony  is  composed  of  about  thirty- 
five  families,  hailing  mostly  from  Southern 
Italy.  It  is  stated  that  on  the  occasion 
of  the  priest's  visit  the  church  which  they 
have  built  was  filled  with  worshippers, 
all  happy  to  have  the  privilege  of  once 
more  assisting  at  Mass  and  receiving  the 
Sacraments. 

A  French  paper  reports  the  following: 
Twenty  years  ago,  Abbe  Voinnson,  a 
country  pastor,  addressing  a  woman  of  his 
parish,  told  her  she  should  send  her  boy 
regularly  to  Catechism  class,  else  the  lad 
would  not  be  allowed  to  make  his  First 
Communion.  "What's  the  odds?"  was 
the  reply;  "the  oaks  grow  all  right  in 
the  forest  without  any  catechism  or  First 
Communion." -^  "Yes;  and  the  calves 
in  the  barns,  my  poor  woman."  In  1910 
the  son  who  had  no  need  of  either  lessons 
in  catechism  or  First  Communion  choked 
his  mother  to  death  because  she  refused 
him  money  with  which  to  buy  drink.  He 
was  immediately  arrested,  and  has  just 
been  condemned  to  death  by  the  Court 
of  Assizes  at  Vosges. 


The  monks  of  old  are  being  vindicated 
"all  along  the  line"  of  their  multifarious 
activities.  Here  is  so  authoritative  a 
periodical  as  the  British  Medical  Journal 
singing  the  praises  of  an  infirmary  of 
the  thirteenth  century: 

It  was  a  part  of  the  monastic  buildings  set 
apart  entirely  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  The 
apartments  had  to  be  healthy,  and  arranged  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  make  the  service  easy. 
The  infirmary  had  its  own  dormitory,  refectory, 
kitchen,  and  offices.  It  had  also  its  own  domestic 
utensils.  Connected  with  it  was  a  garden,  or 
field,  in  which  convalescents  could  walk  about 
and  amuse  themselves.  There  was  a  chief 
infirmarian,  having  under  him  lay-Brothers  in 
sufficient  number.  The  infirmarian  was  a  choir 
friar,  and  he  was  chosen  for  the  special  qualities 
of  patience,  sympathy,  gentleness,  discretion, 
and   a    disposition    to   he   generous   rather    than 


stingy.  He  had  to  see  to  it  that  patients  should 
have  in  abundant  quantity,  and  at  the  projicr 
time,  the  material  and  spiri;ual  aids  which 
their  state  called  for.  If  he  was  skilled  in  medi- 
cine, his  duty  was  to  treat  them  himself;  other- 
wise, he  had  to  follow  in  all  points  the  orders 
of  the  medical  attendant.  For  this  purpose  he 
was  bound  often  to  visit  patients,  to  acquaint 
himself  with  their  needs,  to  stimulate  the 
activity  of  lay-Brothers,  especially  the  cooks, 
correcting  any  negligence  whenever  there  was 
occasion.  Nothing  was  to  be  omitted  that 
could  help  and  reinvigorate  the  patients  whose 
health  required  special   attention. 

And  yet  half-educated  editors  and 
authors  still  occasionally  call  attention 
to  their  hopeless  obscurantism  by  repeat- 
ing the  discredited  phrases  in  which  the 
bigotry  of  the  Reformation  discussed  the 
"Dark  Ages,"  — a  locution  which  stamps 
whoever  employs  it  as  a  historical 
ignoramus. 

*■♦-♦ 

The  late  Dr.  Thomas  Dwight  was  the 
subject  of  a  notable  editorial  in  the 
Boston  Transcript  of  Sept.  9.  The  writer 
declares  that  he  was  a  remarkable  man 
in  several  ways,  "and,  as  is  not  always 
the  case,  as  noted  as  he  was  note- 
worthy." His  election  to  the  chair  of 
anatomy  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
is  referred  to  as  "one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  that  institution; 
it  came  at  just  the  right  time  for  him 
and  for  it.  For  it  really  meant  the  transi- 
tion from  a  longish  reign  of  'incapacity 
tempered  with  epigrams,'  to  the  domi- 
nance of  a  man  possessed  of  thorough  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  his  specialty  and 
of  quite  unusual  organizing  talent."  After 
paying  a  fine  tribute  to  Dr.  Dwight's 
moral  courage,   the  writer  says: 

And  here  we  are  brought  inevitably  face  to 
face  with  another,  no  less  important  or  sig- 
nificant, aspect  of  Dwight's  intrinsicality  as  a 
man:  his  ardent  and  ever-militant  Catholicism. 
Without  taking  this  into  account,  no  considera- 
tion of  him  would  be  complete.  It,  as  it  were, 
explains  all  the  rest  of  him.  Although  not 
actually  born  within  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion,  he  may  none  the  less  truly  be  said 
to  have  been  a  predestined  Catholic.  His 
Catholic  faith  was  a  direct,  unmistakable  ex- 
pression    of     his     whole    inner    nature,  of     his 
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irrepressible  innate  bent  for  the  recognition  of, 
obedience  to,  anil  legitimate  exercise  of,  author- 
ity. He  was  a  born  authoritarian,  if  the  word 
may  lie  coined.  Deeply  religious  by  nature,  he 
could  have  satisfied  his  own  peculiar  religious 
constitution  in  no  other  way.  Practical  mani- 
festation of  his  deep  religiousness  was  evident 
in  many  ways,  but  one  may  be  pardoned  for 
mentioning  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  dc  Paul, 
the  Roman  Catholic  organization  for  the  care 
and  relief  of  the  poor,  of  which  he  was  president 
and  in  which  he  spent  himself  generously,  with 
immense   results   to   this   noble  cause. 

A  priest  who  visited  Dr.  Dwight  during 
his  last  illness  tells  us  that  he  was  deeply 
edified  by  his  piety,  patience  and  resig- 
nation. "  To  all  who  saw  him  pass  through 
the  moral  and  physical  suffering  of  his 
long  fatal  illness,"  says  the  Transcript 
writer,  "the  way  he  was  buoyed  up  by 
his  unshaken  Roman  Catholic  faith — with 
perhaps  a  touch,  too,  of  the  older  Roman 
stoicism — was  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
wonder  and  a  lesson." 


The  organization  known  as  the  "  Boy 
Scouts"  is  discussed  at  some  length  in 
the  current  Ecclesiastical  Review.  Pre- 
mising that  there  is  good  in  the  move- 
ment, that  there  is  a  fair  proportion  of 
Catholic  names  among  the  member.ship, 
that  there  are  priests  who  advance  the 
cause  and  urge  their  boys  to  join  the 
movement,  and  finally  that  there  is  no 
condemnation  or  warning  from  authority, 
the  Review,  nevertheless,  unequivocally 
condemns  tlie  practice  of  allowing  Catholic 
boys  to  become  members  of  the  associa- 
tion.   Here    are   its  reasons: 

The  doctrine  of  this  association  is  opposed 
to  Catholicism.  It  inculcates  materialism, 
communism,  modernism,  and  socialism.  It 
endeavors  to  belittle  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the 
Church.  It  destroys  home  life.  Parents,  espe- 
cially fathers,  who  have  now  little  opportunity 
to  get  acquainted  with  their  children,  would 
be  deprived  of  that  pleasure  altogether.  It 
goes  far  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  independ- 
ence detrimental  to  the  home.  It  deprives  the 
parents  of  the  help  of  their  children,  during 
free  time,  which  they  have  good  reason  to 
expect.  It  engenders  extravagant  habits.  It 
teaches  that  prayer  is  not  necessary.  It  places 
the   aims   of   the   society   before   parents,    home, 


and  religion.  It  destroys  piety.  It  dejirives  the 
young  lads  of  the  Sacraments  and  Ma?s.  It 
takes  away  all  notion  of  vocations.  It  plants 
the  seed  of  infideUty.  The  spirit  of  militarism 
is  cultivated  in  place  of  that  of  peace,  which 
should  be  the  aim  of  all  Christians.  It  is  the 
novitiate  of  secret   societies  and  infidelity. 

Numerous  extracts  quoted  from  the 
handbook  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
prove  conclusively  that  the  foregoing 
assertions  are  not  mere  statements  made 
at  random,  and  more  than  justify  these 
concluding  paragraphs  of  the  article  in 
the  Review: 

The  Boy  Scouts  are  allied  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
no  matter  what  may  be  said  to  the  contrary.  .'Vll 
its  organs,  including  those  of  the  last  month, 
advise  that  the  meetings  be  held  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings.  "The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was 
founded  by  a  Protestant,  has  been  built 
up  and  maintained  by  Protestants,  and  is 
designed  to  perpetuate  Protestantism  and  to 
propagate  Protestant  principles." 

We  have  given  some  of  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  Boy  Scouts.  There  are  many 
more  that  could  be  given  why  a  Catholic  lad 
should  not  be  found  among  its  ranks,  or  the 
ranks  of  kindred  societies. 


The  present  rebellion  in  China,  which 
has  resulted  in  a  revival  of  hatred  against 
foreigners  in  many  provinces,  the  perils  to 
which  missionaries  are  now  exposed,  the 
sending  of  gunboats  to  protect  American 
and  British  interests,  not  to  speak  of  the 
disastrous  floods  in  the  Yang-tse  River, 
the  presence  of  a  Chinese  cruiser  at  New 
York,  etc.,  have  very  naturally  intensified 
interest  in  our  serial  story,  "The  Red 
Circle."  The  scene  of  it  is  laid  in  China, 
and  its  action  is  concerned  with  stirring 
events  of  the  Boxer  outbreak.  Besides 
enjoying  a  capital  story,  readers  of  "The 
Red  Circle"  will  learn  much  about  China 
and  the  Chinese,  and  be  able  to  appreciate 
more  thoroughly  than  most  others  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  in  the  province 
of  Sze-Cliuen,  from  which  it  is  feared 
the  rebellion  will  spread  so  widely  as  to 
require  many  months  for  suppression.  It 
is  too  much  to  hope  that  only  a  lew 
lives  will  be  sacrificed  before  this  is 
accomplished. 


Maurice's  Reward. 


BY    E.   P.   CIRRAN, 


EMBERS  of  the  Catholic  boys' 
band,  dressed  in  their  bright 
green  uniforms,  formed  a  happy 
circle  in  front  of  the  church  after 
the  six  o'clock  Mass.  They  were  all  there 
except  Maurice  Manning. 

"Where's  Maurice?"  one  of  them  asked. 

"We  can't  get  along  without  Maurice," 
said  another. 

While  they  were  talking  Maurice  came 
running  down  the  street,  out  of  breath 
and  apparently  much  excited. 

"  We've  been  looking  for  you  every- 
where," shouted  one  of  the  boys. 

"  Boys,  you'll  have  to  go  to  Attica 
without  me.    I'm  late,"  answered  Maurice. 

"Why,  we  haven't  gone  yet!" 

"  Yes,  but  you  fellows  have  been  to 
Mass.  I  didn't  get  up  in  time  for  the 
'six  o'clock.'  I'll  have  to  wait  until  eight 
o'clock  now.  The  train  leaves  a  few 
minutes  after  that.'  I'll  bave  to  stay  at 
home,  I  suppose." 

Gloom  crept  over  the  little  band. 
Even  if  any  of  the  members  were  so 
inclined,  they  knew  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  induce  young  Manning  to  make 
any  trip  or  to  avail  himself  of  any  pleas- 
ure on  Sunday  unless  he  had  assisted 
at    Mass. 

That  Sunday  was  to  be  a  gala  day 
for  the  Catholic  boys'  band.  They  were 
going  to  Attica,  a  country  town  about 
forty  miles  distant,  to  participate  in  the 
program  prepared  for  the  dedication  of 
a  new  church. 

When  Maurice  had  separated  from  his 
companions  and  appeared  at  the  sacristy 
to  serve  Mass  for  Father  O'Conner,  the 
latter  was  surprised, 


"  I  thought  you  had  gone  with  the 
band,"  the  priest  said. 

"Got  up  too  late.  Father,"  replied  the 
boy,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  The  six 
o'clock  Mass  was  over  before  I  got  here. 
There  wouldn't  be  much  of  a  chance  of 
hearing  Mass  at  Attica,  you  know." 

"That's  true,"  answered  the  priest,  as 
he  patted  the  lad's  head.  "  It's  really 
too  bad!" 

In  less  than  a  half  hour  good  Father 
O'Conner  was  disrobing  after  the  eight 
o'clock  Mass. 

"Now  hurry,  Maurice!  There  is  no 
time  to  be  lost.  Get  your  horn,  and  run 
over  to  that  garage  across  the  street  and 
tell  them  that  Father  O'Conner  wants 
one  of  their  speediest  motor  cars  and  one 
of  their  best  men  at  the  wheel.  Tell 
the  chauffeur  to  drive  up  to  my  house. 
I'll  be  ready  just  as  soon  as  I  make  my 
thanksgiving  and  drink  a  cup  of  coffee." 

It  was  Maurice's  turn  to  be  surprised, 
but  he  carried  out  the  pastor's  command 
without  saying  a  word. 

Soon  the  priest  and  the  boy  were  speed- 
ing toward  Attica  at  a  swift  rate.  Both 
seemed  to  enjoy  it. 

"We  shall  reach  Attica  by  ten,"  said 
the  priest,  looking  at  his  watch.  "The 
train  is  a  local  one,  and  is  scheduled  to 
arrive  there  at  that  time." 

On  they  went.  In  places  the  roads  were 
far  from  being,  in  perfect  condition  for 
fast  driving,  but  the  chauffeur  did  not 
slacken  his  speed.  Father  O'Conner  had 
told  him  at  the  start  to  make  all  possible 
haste,  and  that  was  enough.  He  had 
driven  the  priest  about  the  country  on 
many  occasions,  and  had  learned  to 
admire  him.  A  generous  tip  now  and  then 
also  added  to  his  desire  to  accommodate 
the  priest  whenever  possible. 

'  I    hope   none   of   the    tires   bust,"    re- 
marked the  lad,    when    he    regained    his 
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seat  after  the  machine  had  crossed  an 
ill-constructed  bridge. 

"They  won't  'bust,'"  replied  the  priest, 
placing  emphasis  on  the  last  word.  "At 
least,  I  don't  think  there  is  much  danger 
on  this  trip." 

They  saw  the  smoke  of  the  train  ahead 
of  them;  a  few  minutes  later,  the  train 
itself.  It  was  not  more  than  a  half 
hour  until  they  had  passed  it  and  entered 
Attica. 

"Won't  the  boys  take  notice?"  said 
Maurice.  He  and  Father  O'Conner  were 
now  at  the  depot  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  the  train. 

"They'll  be  tickled  to  death  to  have 
you  join  them  in  the  exercises  for  to-day." 

"  But,  Father,  I  didn't  know  you  in- 
tended to  be  in  Attica  to-day.  I  thought 
you  said  last  week  that  you  didn't  think 
you  would  go." 

The  priest  put  his  hand  on  the  boy's 
shoulder. 

"I  came  because  a  certain  boy  didn't 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  give  up  a  day 
of  pleasure  with  his  companions  in  order 
to  hear  Mass.  For  many  it  would  have 
been  a  grave  temptation.  This  boy  kept 
one  of  the  Church's  great  commandments. 
But  here's  the  train!  You  must  join  the 
boys;  for  they  are  going  to  play  as  they 
march  through  the  streets  to  the  church. 
Do  your  best." 

All  the  boys  wondered  why  Maurice 
played  so  well  that  day.  When  he  re- 
turned home  in  the  evening  he  told  his 
mother  that  it  had  been  one  of  the 
happiest  days  of  his  life. 


The  Waif  of  Rainbow  Court. 


BV    MARY    F.   NIXON-ROULET. 


Voyage. 


This  word  is  from  the  Latin — -oia  (a 
way),  and  ago  (to  pursue).  A  voyage 
formerly  meant  a  journey,  either  by  land 
or  sea;  it  is  now  so  used  in  France.  On 
taking  leave  of  persons  going  a  few  miles 
by  railway,  their  friends  do  not  wish  them 
a  pleasant  journey:  they  generally  say, 
Bon  voyage! 


XIII.— Trouble. 

"  Mike,"  said  his  mother  at  dinner  time, 
"  you  and  Betty  are  wanted  at  the  young 
ladies'  after  lunch.  I  don't  know  what 
about;  but,  whatever  it  is,  it's  sure  to 
be  good." 

After  dinner,  Mike  scrubbed  his  face 
till  it  shone,  adorned  himself  with  a  clean 
waist,  and  went  off  with  Betty  to  St. 
Joseph's  Cottage.  They  found  the  four 
Miss  Connollys  in  the  studio.  Mike  had 
never  been  in  it  before,  and  he  was 
awe-struck  at  the  beautiful  paintings 
which  covered  the  walls. 

"  Betty,"  said  Miss  Althea,  from  her 
seat  in  the  big  bay-window.  "Come  here 
a  minute.  I  want  to  show  you  my  last 
picture." 

Betty  gladly  obeyed.  She  almost  wor- 
shipped Miss  Althea,  and  thought  it 
the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world  that 
this  beautiful  lady  should  be  her  godmother. 

Mike  sat  down,  and,  in  his  embarrass- 
ment, twirled  his  cap  round  and  round. 
He  looked  at  the  paintings,  and  tried 
to  answer  the  questions  asked  him  by 
the  young  ladies,  —  questions,  as  to  his 
age,  his  studies,  and  so  forth.  Suddenly 
he  caught  sight  of  Betty's  face.  She  was 
very  pale,  her  brown  eyes  almost  black 
with  excitement;  and,  as  she  caught 
Mike's  eye,  she  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"It's  not  so!"  she  cried  sharply.  "I 
know  it's  not!  Mike  is  not  that  kind  of 
boy."    And  she  burst  into  tears. 

Mike  rose  quickly. 

"What's  the  matter,  Betty?"  he  asked 
in  surprise. 

"Nothing!"  sobbed  Betty.  "O  Mike, 
tell  them  you  didn't  do  it!" 

"Do  uhat?"  asked  Mike,  looking  from 
Betty  to  Miss  Althea  and  back  again,  in 
perfect  bewilderment. 

"Tell  him,  sister,"  said  Miss  Althea  to 
her  older  sister. 
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"Betty,"  began  the  elder  Miss  Connolly, 
with  assumed  sternness,  "  sit  up  and  stop 
crying.  Mike,  listen  to  me!  Somebody 
has  been  taking  the  fish  off  Mr.  Grant's 
lines,  and  he  hasn't  had  any  good  ones 
for  several  days.  This  morning  he  went 
to  the  beach  earlier  than  usual,  and  found 
an  extra  large  fish  on  one  of  his  hooks. 
Just  as  he  started  to  take  it  off,  he  heard 
Barkis  barking  very  loud,  and  hurried  to 
the  house  to  see  if  anything  was  the 
matter.  When  he  returned,  the  fish  had 
been  taken  off  his  hook.  You  were  the 
only  person  he  saw  anywhere  near,  Mike; 
and  he  met  you  carrying  a  large  fish  up 
here.  We  bought  one  from  you  to-day. 
Tell  me  where  you  got  it,  please." 

The  boy's  honest  face  had  turned  a 
dull  red  under  its  tan,  and  he  gave  Betty 
a  quick  glance  of  dismay.  Could  Carrots 
ever  think  him  such  a  sneak?  But  Betty's 
sweet  eyes  returned  his  look,  with  perfect 
trust  in  their  liquid  depths. 

"Tell  them  all  about  it,  Mike!"  she 
cried,  — "the  Firm  and  everything!  I 
know  you're  innocent." 

Thus  encouraged,  Mike  told  his  story 
in  a  straightforward  way,  which  carried 
conviction  to  his  teachers. 

"That's  all  I  know  about  it,  ma'am," 
he  said  to  Miss  Wilhelmina.  "  How  could 
I  be  so  mean  as  to  take  fish  from  Mr. 
Grant,  when   he's  been  so    good  to  us?" 

"I  really  don't  know  how  you  could," 
replied  Wilhelmina.  "  But  I'm  afraid  Mr. 
Grant  thinks  you  did.  You  see,  he  over- 
heard you  and  Betty  talking  about  how 
badly  you  needed  money,  and  that  you 
must  have  ten  dollars  this  week,  and  just 
then  his  fish  began  to  disappear." 

"O  Miss  Connolly,"  said  Betty,  "could 
it  be  an  enemy  that  is  trying  to  get  Mike 
into  trouble?" 

"  Can  you  think  of  any  one  who  would 
be  guilty  of  such  an  act?"  asked  Miss 
Connolly,  hopefully.  The  kind-hearted 
lady  was  troubled  about  the  mystery  and 
anxious  to  have  it  unravelled. 

"No,  ma'am,"  answered  Mike.  "I  don't 
know  much  of  the  people  down  here,  and 


I   wouldn't    want    to    accuse    anybody  of 
such  a  thing." 

"  It  could  hardly  be  one  of  the  Home 
children?"    Miss   Althea  asked. 

"Oh,  no,  ma'am!"  said  Mike.  "They're 
all  too  little,  and  they're  all  girls;  and 
they  don't  know  anything  about  the  lines, 
anyhow." 

"  And  Mike  has  to  go  home  to-morrow, 
and  how  will  we  ever  make  Mr.  Grant 
believe  he's  innocent?"  Betty  burst  into 
tears  again. 

"  There,  there ! "  Miss  Althea  soothed  her 
gently.   "Nobody  is  blaming  you,  dearie!" 

"But  I'm  the  Firm,"  sobbed  Betty; 
"  and  Mike's  my  partner,  and  he's  just 
the  same  as  me!    Oh,  what  shall  we  do!" 

"The  only  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  go 
to  Mr.  Grant  and  tell  him  just  what  you 
have  told  me,"  said  Miss  Connolly.  "Go 
right  away."  And,  sorrowfully,  the  two 
children  obeyed. 

Mr.  Grant  was  very  kind.  He  listened 
to  the  children's  story  and  shook  his  head. 

"  It's"  a  queer  business,"  he  said.  "No, 
little  girl,  I  don't  really  believe  your 
partner  would  do  such  a  mean  thing. 
And  if  he  had  taken  that  big  fish  oft"  my 
line,  I  doubt  if  he  would  have  held  it  up 
for  me  to  see,  as  he  carried  it  up  t6  the 
Cottage.    But  it  certainly  is  queer." 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Mike.  The  situa- 
tion was  too  much  for  him. 

"  Well,  Mike  has  told  you  all  we  know 
about  it,  Mr.  Grant,"  said  Betty.  "  I  only 
hope  you  will  believe  him.  He  never  tells 
lies ! "  And  the  children  went  slowly  back 
to  the  Home. 

"Now,  see  here.  Carrots,"  said  Mike 
cheerfully,  as  he  bade  her  good-bye  next 
day,  "  it'll  be  all  right.  Something  will 
turn  up." 

"I  wish  it  would  hurry  up,  then," 
replied  Betty,  her  eyes  red  with  crying. 
'  It's  the  dreadfulest  thing  that  could 
have  happened — to  have  Mr.  Grant  think 
you're  a  rogue." 

"Sure,  it's  a  bad  thing  indeed,"  sighed 
Mrs.  O'Flynn.  "And  Mike  the  best  boy 
that  ever  mother  had!" 
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Mike  opened  his  eyes  wide  at  this.  Not 
so  was  his  mother  wont  to  describe  him. 

"  There's  nothing  whatever  to  be  done 
about  it,"  she  went  on,  "but  to  pray 
the  sweet  Mother  of  God  to  discover  his 
mistake  to  the  old  man  at  the  lighthouse." 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry!"  Betty  wailed  afresh. 
"  I  wanted  you  all  to  have  such  a  grand 
time  here,  and  now  it's  all  spoiled!" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!"  exclaimed  Mike. 
"We've  had  a  dandy  time!" 

"  And  look  at  the  red  cheeks  of  the 
baby,  God  bless  her!"  said  his  mother. 
"  Don't  fret  yourself,  Betty.  It's  not  your 
fault  when  people  are  simpletons, — mean- 
ing no  insult  to  Mr.  Grant.  But  he  might. 
"  have  the  eyes  in  his  head  to  see  that 
my  boy  is  no  thief." 

"Here's  the  train,  mother!"  Mike 
called  out.  "  Good-bye,  Carrots !  Don't 
worry.  Try  your  praying  business  when- 
ever you  get  lonesome.  And  let  me  know 
if  anything  turns  up  besides  my  nose!" 

Betty  laughed  through  her  tears  and 
waved  her  handkerchief  till  the  train 
was  out  of  sight.  Then  she  turned  away, 
her   lips   set   in    a   line   of   determination. 

"Something  will  turn  up,"  she  mur- 
mured to  herself;  "for  I'm  going  to  pray 
hard  that  Mike  may  come  out  all  right." 

But  it  was  a  very  subdued  little  Betty 
that  crept  around  the  house  the  day 
after  Mrs.  O'Flynn's  departure.  Miss 
Lester  had  returned,  and  Betty  was  very 
glad  to  see  her;  but  she  missed  her  old 
friends,  and  the  trouble  about  the  fish 
lines  made  her  very  miserable.  For  two 
or  three  days  she  was  so  drooping  that 
Miss  Lester  was  worried  about  her. 

"Betty,"  she  said  at  last,  "what  is 
the  matter?  I  know  there  is  something 
wrong;  for  you're  not  at  all  like  yourself. 
Tell  me  what's  the  trouble?" 

Thus  adjured,  Betty  poured  forth  her 
story;     and    Miss    Lester   looked    puzzled. 

"  It  certainly  is  queer  about  that  big 
fish,"  she  said.  "  But  I  don't  believe  Mike 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.  When  I  went 
up  to  the  city  to  find  some  one  to  take 
my  ])lacc,   I  had  only  the  best  reports  of 


Mike  and  all  of  the  OTlynns,  from  their 
pastor  and  everybody  who  knew  them. 
I'm  sure  the  matter  will  be  cleared  up 
somehow,  dearie!  You'll  just  have  to  be 
patient  until  it  does." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  Betty,  forlornly. 
It  seemed  to  her  as  if  waiting  was  a  very 
hard  thing,  and  as  if  it  was  always  her 
lot  in  life. 

"  Now  I  want  you  to  go  some  errands 
for  me,"  said  Miss  Lester,  briskly.  She 
was  a  wise  little  woman,  and  knew  that 
having  nothing  to  do  is  the  worst  thing 
in  the  world  for  a  body  with  woes  to  brood 
over.  "  Here's  the  list  of  what  we  need 
from  the  store.  There's  a  lot  of  young 
people  visiting  at  the  great  house  on 
the  hill.  Maybe  they'll  be  wanting  shell 
chains,  so  you'd  better  stop  there  and 
see.  The  shells  are  thick  over  in  the 
Cove,  so  you  can  hunt  for  some  nice 
ones  on  your  way  back." 

"May  I  stop  at  the  church?"  asked 
Betty,  listlessly. 

"  Yes,  if  you  want  to,  but  be  back 
by  the   sunset    gun,"  replied  Miss  Lester. 

Betty  started  on  her  rounds.  Her  list 
left  at  the  little  store,  she  went  into  the 
chapel  and  knelt  for  a  few  moments.  How 
still  it  was!  It  almost  seemed  as  if  she 
could  hear  the  flutter  of  angels'  wings 
above  the  snow-white  altar,  where  the 
red  flame  of  the  sanctuary  lamp  glowed 
like  fire. 

"  Dear  Blessed  Lady,"  she  prayed 
softly  to  herself,  "please  clear  Mike!  I'll 
do  all  I  can  to  be  good  if  you'll  only 
pray  that  something  may  turn  up  before 
I   have  to  go  away  from  here." 

And  it  seemed  to  Betty's  upraised  eyes 
as  if  the  statue  breathed  with  life  and 
that  Our  Lady  smiled  reassuringly  down 
upon  her;  so  she  was  calmed  and 
comforted. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


WinE-AWAKE  Hats. — This  phrase  orig- 
inated in  the  witty  saying  of  some  'one 
who  called  the  felted  hats  by  this  name 
because  they  never  had  a  nap. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.      ST,  LUKE,  I.,  43. 


VOL.  LXXIII.       NOTRE    D  AM  E,  I  N  DI  AN  A,  SE  PT  E  M  B  E  R  30,   igii. 
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passing   tribute,    whether   we   regard   him 


Christ's  Mother 


BV    I,.    M.   T.^INTER. 


Rf.  E   was  a  Baby  cradled   in  her  arms, 

^  Just  such  a  one  as  we  might  love  to-day: 
A  little  rosy  Child  with  dimpled  charms; 
And  Mary  strove  to  keep  all  ill  away. 

She  bent  above  Him  in  ecstatic  thought, 
Like  other  mothers,  be  time  old  or  new; 

And  when  His  eager  lips  her  bosom  sought. 
In  every  sip  her  very  soul  He  drew. 

And  then — upon  the  Cross,  'twixt  felons  twain. 
She  saw  Him  nailed,  she  heard  His  last  faint 
breath. 

And  suffered  with  Him  every  bitter  pain. 
As,   impotent,   she   watched   His  cruel   death. 

O  Mary,  who  on  erring,  ingrate  earth 

Bestowed  such  gift,   thy   only  Son  divine, 

What  mortal  [jovver  can  estimate  the  worth 
Of  sacrifice  so  infinite  as  thine! 


Franz  Liszt. 

A  Centenary  Appreciation. 

BY    W.   H.   GRATTAN    FLOOD,   MUS.    D. 

She  whole  musical  world  is  about 
Tto  celebrate  the  centenary  of 
f'the  birth  of 'Franz  Liszt,  and 
it  is  only  meet  that  Catholics 
should  especially  honor  the  memory  of 
a  man  who  was  at  once  a  cleric — nay,  a 
canon  —  and  a  musician.  "  Let  us  praise 
men  of  renown,"  is  an  old  recommenda- 
tion found  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus; 
and    surely    Liszt    deserves    more    than    a 


as  a  virtuoso  or  as  a  composer.  It  was 
the  present  writer's  privilege  to  meet  Liszt 
in  May,  1886,  and  therefore  he  feels  it  a 
special  satisfaction  to  be  allowed  to  pre- 
sent to  the  readers  of  The  Ave  Maria 
the  following  memoir  of  the  distinguished 
musician  whose  birth  centenary  is  being 
suitably  commemorated  in  all  the  great 
European  art  centres.  It  may  be  convenient 
to  divide  this  centenary  memoir  into  two 
parts, — the  first  portion  being  biograph- 
ical, and  the  second  bibliographical  and 
critical. "  In  other  words,  it  may  be  well 
to  treat  the  subject  in  a  twofold  aspect, — • 
Liszt  the  man,  and  Liszt  the  composer. 

I. 

Franz  .(Ferencz)  Liszt  first  saw  the 
light  on  October  22,  181 1,.  at  Raiding  in 
Hungary;  and  was  the  .son  of  Adam  Liszt, 
a  land  steward  to  Prince  Esterhazy.  His 
father  was  reared  in  a  musical  atmosphere 
and  was  an  accomplished  amateur,  being 
more  than  a  passable  pianist.  Young 
Liszt  received  his  early  training  from  his 
father,  and  at  the  age  of  nine  proved 
himself  to  be  a  pianoforte  virtuoso, — such, 
indeed,  that  many  kind  friends  volun- 
teered to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  lad  to 
pursue  his  musical  studies.  Accordingly, 
in  1 82 1  we  find  him  as  the  pupil  of  Czerny 
for  the  piano,  and  of  Salieri  and  Rand- 
hartinger  for  composition.  Readers  of 
the  life  of  Schubert  need  scarcely  be 
reminded  that  Benedict  Randhartinger 
was  the  friend  of  that  marvellous  genius 
at  Vienna,  and  he  it  was  that  introduced 
Liszt    to    Beethoven.      On    December    i, 
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1822,  Liszt  made  his  formal  |)iiblic  d6but 
at  Vienna,  and  instantly  bounded  into 
fame,  winning  golden  opinions  from  all 
the  critics,  and  even  exciting  the  admira- 
tion of  Beethoven  himself.  During  a  short 
season  in  Paris  he  took  some  lessons  in 
composition  from  Anton  Joseph  Reicha 
and  Ferdinand  o  Paer,  but  was  refused 
admission  to  the  Conservatoire. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the 
Royal  .  Society  of  Musicians,  Lond(m, 
young  Liszt  crdSsed  over  to  England  at 
the  end  of  May,  1824,  and  made  his  first 
appearance  at  a  dinner  party  given  by 
that  boily,  —  he  being  described  in  the 
program  as  "  Master  Liszt,  a  youth  from 
Hungary."  The  London  critics  unani- 
mously endorsed  the  verdict  of  Vienna, 
and  the  Morning  Post  thus  "enthused": 
"To  do  justice  to  the  performance  of 
Master  Liszt  is  totally  out  of  our  power. 
His  execution,  taste,  expression,  genius, 
and  wonderful  extemporary  [sic]  playing 
defy  any  written  description.  He  must 
be  heard  to  be  duly  appreciated." 

The  young  pianist  gave  a  benefit  con- 
cert on  June  21,  when  he  was  assisted  by 
Sir  George  Smart  and  Mr.  Mori.  Among 
the  audience  were  world-famed  musicians 
like  Clementi,  J.  B.  Cramer,  Ries,  Neate, 
Kalkbrenner,  and  Cipriani  Potter;  and 
they  were  lavish  in  their  plaudits,  espe- 
cially when  Liszt  extemporized  on  a 
theme  given  by^a  lady.  The  popular  view 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  "juvenile  Hun- 
garian pianist"  were  confirmed  by  concerts 
at  Manchester  and  at  Windsor  Castle, 
where  he  was  received  by  King  George  IV. 
on  July  30.  This  success  was  repeated  in 
the  early  summer  of  1825,  and  again  in 
1827, — the  latter  visit  being  memorable 
for  Liszt's  first  appearance  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concert,  on  May  21. 

Liszt's  father,  who  had  accomjianied 
him  on  his  "prodigy  tours,"  died  in  1827; 
and  the  boy  of  sixteen  took  upon  himself 
to  support  his  mother,  selecting  Paris  as 
his  home.  It  has  been  alleged,  and  even 
repeated  ad  nauseam,  that  in  1829  he  was 
nfected    with    tlie    tenets    of    St.  Simon. 


This  is  not  so:  he  himself  strenuously 
contradicted  such  a  statement,  as  follows: 
"  I  neither  officially  nor  unofiicially  be- 
longed to  the  St.  Simonians."  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  he  fell  into  the  vortex 
of  Parisian  life,  and  threw  in  his  lot  for 
some  years  with  the  Countess  d'Agoult, 
"  Daniel  Stern."  f)f  the  three  children,  a 
daughter,  Cosinia,  became  the  wife  of 
Hans  von  Biilow,  and  subsequently  of 
Richard  Wagner. 

In  May,  1840,  Liszt  again  visited  Kng- 
land  and  played  at  two  Philharmonic 
Concerts,  showing  a  more  robust  virtu- 
osity. So  pleased  were  his  directors  that 
they  presented  him  with  a  beautiful  silver 
breakfast  service.  Nowadays  we  almost 
always  invariably  read  of  "recitals";  but 
Liszt  can  claim  the  credit  of  introducing 
the  term,  invented  for  him  Ijy  Mr. 
Frederick  Beale,  his  imprcssario,  in  the 
preliminary  announcement  of  his  concert 
at  Hanover  Square  Rooms  on  June  9, 
1840.  During  the  autumn  of  Uie  same 
year  he  joined  a  touring  concert  party 
in  the  south  of  England;  and  in  Novem- 
ber he  started  on  a  provincial  tour,  which, 
however,  was  not  a  financial  success. 

Liszt's  only  visit  to  Ireland  was  during 
the  Christmas  holidays  of  1 840-1,  when 
he  appeared  in  Dublin  at  the  Rotunda, 
on  January  7,  1841.  The  concert  party 
included  Miss  Steele,  Miss  Bassano,  John 
Parry,  Richardson,  and  J.  P.  Knight. 
Pive  days  later  (at  a  concert  given  by 
Knight),  a  young  Irish  singer,  Catherine 
Hayes  —  who  subsequently  electrified 
American  audiences,  —  was  introduced  to 
Liszt,  who  advised  her  as  to  her  future 
musical  studies.  With  his  customary 
kindly  nature,  he  ever  afterward  took  an 
interest  in  the  great  operatic  soprano,  of 
whom  he  wrote  on  that  occasion:  "I  do 
not  know  of  any  voice  more  expressive 
than  that  of  Miss  Hayes.  I  doubt  if 
amongst  the  singers  of  the  day  there  is 
one  equal  in  extent  and  volume  to  what 
hers  will  be."  And  certainly  his  predic- 
tion was  verified;  for  from  1849  to  i860 
Catherine  Hayes  was  a  star  of  the  first 
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magnitude.  Another  episode  of  Liszt's 
stay  in  Dublin,  as  the  late  Mr.  R.  M. 
Levey  inforn:cd  me,  was  a  visit  to  the 
house  where  was  born  John  Field,  the 
Irish  composer  and  inventor  of  the  art 
form  known  as  "nocturne."  As  is  well 
known,  Liszt  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Field,  and  in  1S59  he  brought  out  an 
edition  of  his  Nocturnes. 

Liszt  continued  his  musical  iournic  in 
1842,  and  his  last  benefit  concert  was  at 
Elizabethgrad  .  in  the  winter  of  1847. 
Already  he  had  worked  up  the  Schubert 
cult,  and  he  now  set  himself  the  task  of 
finding  audiences  for  Wagner.  His  con- 
nection with  Weimar  dates  from  1842, 
and  he  .settled  there  in  1849,  residing  with 
the  Princess  Karolyne  zu  Sayn-Wittgen- 
stein.  On  August  28,  1850,  he  conducted 
the  initial  performance  of  Wagner's 
"Lohengrin."  He  introduced  many  nov- 
elties at  Weimar,  where  he  remained  till 
1859,  when  he  resigned  the  conductorship 
of  the  Court  Theatre. 

In  1856  a  deep  religious  feeling  took 
possession  of  the  great  master,  and  in 
1858  he  was  enrolled  as  a  Tertiary  of  the 
Franciscan  Order.  His  long  visits  to  Rome 
were  productive  of  the  happiest  inspira- 
tions; and  his  "  Graner  Messe"  was  heard 
for  the  first  time  at  the  consecration  of 
Gran  Cathedral,  on  August  31,  1856. 
His  beautiful  "Legend  of  St.  Elizabeth" 
was  given  at  Budapest  in  August,  1865. 
Five  years  later  his  daughter  Cosima 
was  married  to  Wagner,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Music  at  Budapest.  He  spent 
much  of  his  time,  however,  at  Weimar, 
where  he  looked  after  the  interests  of 
budding  pianists  and  received  the  homage 
of  music  lovers  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  1873  Liszt  was  at  the  zenith  of  his 
career,  and  in  the  same  year  the  utmost 
enthusiasm  was  evoked  by  the  production 
of  his  oratorio,  "Christus,"  at  Budapest, — 
the  occasion  being  the  master's  jubilee 
as  a  musician.  After  this  event  a  .settled 
religious  conviction  urged  him  to  detach 
himself    from    the    world    and    enter    the 


Church,  but  his  scruples  kept  worrying 
him.  At  length,  in  1879,  he  received 
Minor  Orders,  and  was  subsequently  made 
honorary  Canon  of  Loreto. 

Early  in  1886  the  veteran  maestro 
accepted  the  pressing  invitation  of  Mr. 
Henry  Littleton  to  visit  England.  En 
route,  passing  through  Paris,  he  was 
deeply  touched  by  the  performance  of 
his  "Graner  Mes.se"  at  the  church  of  St. 
Eustache,  on  the  feast  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, 1886.  He  was  also  the  object  of 
much  hero-worship  at  several  concerts 
given  by  Colonne,  Lamouroux,  and 
Pasdeloup.  His  arrival  in  London  was 
on  Saturday,  April  3;  and  the  Abbe,  as 
he  was  mostly  termed  by  the  English 
writers,  received  a  royal  reception.  Not 
even  an  ab.sence  of  forty-five  years  had 
dimmed  the  recollection  of  his  extraor- 
dinary gifts,  as  heard  by  the  Londoners 
of  a  former  generation;  and  it  was  with 
breathless  interest  that  a  .select  circle 
listened  to  his  performance '  of  portion  of 
his  own   E  flat  concerto  on  April  4. 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  be 
among  the  audience  at  the  concert  in  St. 
James'  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  April  6,  will 
ever  remember  the  performance  of  Liszt's 
oratorio,  "St.  Elizabeth,"  under  the  baton 
of  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie.  The  aged  com- 
poser was  greeted  with  rapturous  applause; 
and  the  audience  included  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  Princess  Louise,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  Another 
memorable  performance  of  the  same 
oratorio  was  given  in  honor  of  Liszt  by 
Walter  Bache  (who  had  been  Liszt's  pupil 
at  Rome  from  1862  to  1865)  at  the  Gros- 
venor  Gallery,  on  April  18,  when  such  of 
us  as  were  present  were  delighted  beyond 
measure  when  the  great  Hungarian  pianist 
played  the  final  movement  of  Schubert's 
"Divertissement  a  la  Hongroise"  and  his 
own  "  Hungarian  Rhapsody  in  A  Minor," — 
the  latter  was  certainly  a  marvellous  tour 
de  force  for  a  man  of  seventy-five. 

A  "command"  visit  to  Windsor  Castle, 
including  a  lunch  with  Queen  Victoria; 
a    dinner    party    at    Marlborough    Hou.se, 
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given  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales; 
a  concert  at  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts; 
and  a  series  of  private  concerts,  —  all 
contributed  to  the  truly  royal  reception 
accorded  Liszt  on  what  proved  to  be  his 
last  visit  to  England.  He  left  London  on 
April  2  2,  and  proceeded  to  Paris;  after 
which  he  paid  a  succession  of  visits, 
including  a  trip  to  Bayreuth,  for  the 
marriage  of  his  granddaughter,  Daniela, 
on  July  4.  Shortly  afterward  he  was 
seized  with  a  severe  bronchial  attack, 
which,  coupled  with  general  debility, 
proved  fatal  on  July  31.  Before  the  end 
he  had  been  fortified  by  all  the  rites  of 
the  Church.  He  was  interred  at  Bayreuth 
on  August  3. 

As  a  man,  all  his.  contemporaries  ac- 
knowledge Liszt  to  have  been  singularly 
good-natured,  and  even  generous.  He 
practically  "discovered"  Schubert  and 
Wagner  and  Berlioz,  and  wrote  mono- 
graphs on  Field,  Chopin,  Franz,  and 
Schumann.  During  his  whole  life  his  aim 
was  to  do  good,  and  he  was  practically 
free  from  the  petty  failings  so  often  asso- 
ciated with  the  "musical  tribe."  Orig- 
inally intended  for  the  Church,  it  was 
given  him  in  his  old  age  to  become  a 
cleric  and  to  receive  honors  from  the 
Pope.  He  ennobled  his  art,  and,  as  Pro- 
fessor Niecks  writes,  "  he  lived  a  noble 
life."  To  those  who  would  wish  to  know 
more  of  his  personality  I  would  recom- 
mend Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser's  book,  "  A 
Diplomatist's  Wife  in  Many  Lands,"  and 
the  more  recent  "  Franz  Liszt,  une  Page 
de  Souvenirs  par  sa  Fille,"  by  Frau 
Cosima  Wagner. 

II. 

It  now  remains  to  appraise  Liszt  as  a 
virtuoso  and  composer.  As  a  pianist,  he 
remained  for  years  head  and  shoulders 
over  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  he 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  pianists  that  ever  lived.  His 
incomparable  technique  and  marvellous 
phrasing  dazzled  all  those  who  heard  him, 
and  he  has  not  been  inaptly  described 
as    the    founder    of    "  transcendental "  or 


"orchestral"  pianoforte  playing.  The  fol- 
lowing notice  of  his  piano  performance  in 
London  in  1841  is  taken  from  a  contem- 
porary issue  of  the  Musical  World:     '" 

"  It  is  only  when  some  comet,  some 
giant,  some  tiger-tamer,  some  new  Niagara, 
some  winged  being  (mental  or  bodily,  and 
unclassed  in  the  science  of  ornithology) 
appears,  that  our  obdurate  faculties  are 
aroused  into  the  consciousness  that 
miracles  do  exist.  Of  the  musical  genius 
of  M.  Liszt,  the  Polyphemus  of  the  piano- 
forte, the  Aurora  Borealis  of  musical 
eflfulgence,  the  Niagara  of  thundering 
harmonies,  ...  his  rapidity  of  execution, 
.his  power,  his  delicacy,  his  Briareus- 
handed  chords,  and  the  extraordinary 
volume  of  sound  he  wrests  from  the 
instrument,  are  each  and  all  in  their  way 
problems  that  might  well  puzzle  all  but 
a  philosopher  to  unriddle  and  explain." 

No  saner  criticism  of  Liszt's  pianoforte 
playing  can  be  quoted  than  the  following 
excerpt  from  the  pen  of  Wagner: 

"  He,  who  has  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities, particularly  in  a  friendly  circle, 
of  hearing  Liszt  play  —  for  instance, 
Beethoven — must  have  understood  that 
this  was  not  mere  reproduction  but  real 
production.  The  actual  point  of  division 
between  these  two  things  is  not  so  easily 
determined  as  most  people  believe;  but 
so  much  I  have  ascertained  beyond  a 
doubt,  that,  in  order  to  reproduce 
Beethoven,  one  must  be  able  to  jjroduce 
with  him.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
make  this  understood  by  those  who  have, 
all  through  life,  heard  nothing  but  the 
ordinary  performances  and  renderings  by 
virtuosi  of  Beethoven's  works.  ...  It  fol- 
lows that  Liszt's  activity  during  his  first 
and  reproductive  period  surpasses  any- 
thing done  by  others  under  like  circum- 
stances; for  he  placed  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  works  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  fullest  light,  and  thus  raised 
himself  almost  to  the  same  height  with 
the  composers  he  reproduced." 

The  late  Mr.  R.  M.  Levey,  who  had  been 
for    over    half    a    century    leader    of    the 
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Dubiin  Theatre  Royal,  assured  me  that 
Liszt's  playing  in  January,  1841,  was  the 
greatest  revelation  he  ever  heard  in  the 
matter  of  phenomenal  technique.  Even 
Thalberg  and  Herz,  Rubenstein  and  Von 
Billow,  paled  before  the  brilliancy  and 
magnificent  interpretation  of  the  Hunga- 
rian pianist.  Sir  Robert  Stewart  also  told 
me  that  Paderewski  "was  simply  not  in 
the  running  with  Liszt,"  while  he  regarded 
his  extemporizing — and  may  I  add  that 
Stewart  him.self  was  one  of  the  finest 
improvisers  I  ever  heard? — as  "supremely 
great." 

As  a  composer  it  is  more  difficult  to 
place  Liszt.  He  certainly  eff'ected  a 
revolution  in  his  piano  fantasias  and 
arrangements,  attempting  effects  hitherto 
undreamed  of.  Some  of  his  early  efforts 
like  his  "  Harmonies  Politiques  et  Reli- 
gieuses"  and  his  "Annees  de  Pfelerinage," 
are  gems  in  their  way,  and  are  strikingly 
original, — these  he  never  surpassed  during 
his  long  artistic  career.  Nay,  more:  I 
feel  fairly  certain  that  his  lyrical  piano 
pieces  will  outlive  his  bravura  productions, 
etudes,  and  transcriptions;  and  even  in  the 
second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century 
I  find  new  charms  in  such  inspired 
morceaux  as  "Pater  Noster,"  "  Pensee  des 
Morts,"  and  "Benediction  de  Dieu  dans 
la  Solitude." 

His  songs,  too,  breathe  the  divine 
afflatus;  and  among  the  sixty  lyrics 
which  he  composed  there  are  half  a  dozen 
that  are  of  perennial  beauty;  indeed,  his 
fame  as  a  song  writer  is  fully  assured  by 
"Die  Lorelei,"  "  Der  Konig  von  Thule," 
"  Kennst  du  das  Land,"  and  "Ave  Maris 
vStella." 

As  to  his  Masses,  they  are  decidedly 
Wagnerian,  —  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
histrionically  fine.  But  the  aim  of  the 
music  is  not  sufficiently  subordinated  to 
the  majesty  of  the  liturgical  words;  with 
the  result  that  even  the  "  Graner  Messe," 
though  abounding  in  leading  themes  and 
other  devices,  lacks  the  true  ecclesiastical 
spirit.  The  same,  in  fact,  may  be  said  of 
all,  or  nearly  all,  his^church  compositions. 


Liszt  himself  was  very  enamored  of  his 
oratorios  and  cantatas,  yet  the  present 
age  will  scarcely  echo  the  high  praise  for- 
merly accorded  these  works.  "  Christus  " 
is  now  rarely  heard,  but  the  "  Legend  of 
St.  Elizabeth"  will  bear  revival.  The 
latter  hardly  comes  under  the  designa- 
tion of  "oratorio,"  and  appeals  more 
directly  to  the  boards  of  a  theatre  than 
to  a  concert  platform.  Dannreuther  de- 
scribes the  scene  of  the  miracle  of  the 
roses  as  "one  of  the  best  things  Liszt 
ever  produced." 

In  regard  to  his  orchestral  works,  Liszt 
was  a  veritable  pioneer  of  the  present 
advanced  school  as  represented  by  Strauss. 
His  "  programme  music "  was  a  marvel 
of  its  kind,  and  his  handling  of  the 
orchestra  was  that  of  a  really  great  master. 
The  "Faust"  and  "Dante"  symphonies 
and  his  "Symphonic  Poems"  are  the 
high-water  mark  of  pure  orchestral  scor- 
ing; and  he  may  be  said  to  have  perfected 
the  system  of  "transformation  of  themes." 
His  taste  was  catholic  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  and  he  acted  a  very  godfather 
to  Wagner. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  Liszt  did 
a  fair  share  of  literary  work,  as  well  as 
publishing  revised  and  annotated  editions 
of  numerous  works  by  Beethoven,  Schu- 
bert, Field,  Hummel,  and  Weber.  His 
writings  include  many  appreciative  pam- 
phlets on  Wagner,  monographs  on  Chopin, 
Field,  Franz,  and  Schumann,  and  disser- 
tations on  Hungarian  Music;  as  well  as 
ephemeral  contributions  to  the  Gazette 
Musicale  de  Paris  and  the  Netie  Zeitschrift 
fiir  Musik.  A  complete  edition  of  these 
writings,  in  seven  volumes,  was  collected 
by  Lina  Ramann,  who  also,  in  1894,  pub- 
lished a  two-volume  "Life  of  Liszt."  The 
fullest  biography  of  the  Hungarian 'master, 
however,  is  that  by  Julius  Kapp.  There 
is  also  an  excellent  volume  on  Liszt  by 
Jean  Chantavoine,  in  the  "  Mattres  de  la 
Musique"  series. 

Twenty-five  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  death  of  Liszt,  and  we  are  able  to 
form  a  sane  estimate  of  his  works.    It  is 
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only  too  true  that  his  wonderful  output 
of  pianoforte  music  is  now  practically 
relegated  to  the  lower  shelf.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  his  Masses,  oratorios,  and 
much  of  his  sacred  vocal  music.  His 
"Faust"  and  "Dante"  symphonies  will 
live,  by  reason  of  their  sheer  beauty.  So 
will  the  four  or  five  of  his  lyrical  piano 
pieces  alluded  to  above,  and  also  a  number 
of  his  songs.  I  agree  with  the  Verdict  of 
Mr.  Fuller  Maitland,  that  some  of  Liszt's 
songs  "  are  among  the  most  expressive 
lyrics  of  the  world,"  and  are  even  now 
"  increasing  in  general  popularity;  and 
finding  acceptance  even  with  singers  of 
the  less  advanced  class." 


The  Red  Circle. 


BY    GERARD    A.   REYNOUDS. 


XIV. — The  New  Christians. 

I^^RE  GRATIEN  bade  good-bye  to 
A  De  Visser  and  Lebrun,  and  turned 
back  to  his  house.  He  experienced  at 
first  a  deep  sense  of  loneliness,  but  it 
quickly  gave  way  to  a  feeling  akin  to 
relief.  For  hours  there  had  been  a  half- 
consciousness  of  strain  and  conflict  in  his 
thoughts.  His  resolution  to  stay  at  his 
post  had  been  taken,  and  his  will  clung 
firmly  to  it;  but  all  the  time  there  was, 
as  it  were,  another  will,  another  mind, 
suggesting  that  it  was  a  quixotic  folly, — 
that  it  would  be  wiser  to  go,  and  return 
again  to  rebuild  the  ruined  mission ;  saving 
his  life  and  energy  for  years  of  useful 
work,  instead  of  throwing  away  in  a 
moment  the  experience  of  a  long  past, 
the  preparation  for  a  future  of  effective 
effort. 

But  with  the  departure  of  the  two 
Europeans  a  decisive  step  had  been  taken. 
The  sense  of  inward  conflict  disappeared, 
and  for  a  while  he  thought  only  of  all 
that  was  to  be  done  before  nightfall. 
He  went  to  the  desk  in  his  studv.  The 
portrait  group  on  the  wall  caught  his 
eye;    but  he  turned  for  a  moment  to  the 


great  crucifix  that  hung  near  it,  and  then 
sat  down  to  write.  His  pen  ran  rapidly 
over  the  paper.  He  was  sending  what 
was  probably  his  last  report  to  the  Vicar 
Apostolic.  When  he  had  finished,  he 
wrote  a  few  lines  to  his  home,  and 
enclosed  it,  to  be  forwarded  only  when 
there  was  certain  news  of  his  death.  It 
was  a  letter  such  as  a  soldier  writes  and 
leaves  with  a  comrade  before  battle, — a 
few  sentences  into  which  the  writer  tries 
to  condense  assurances  of  affection  to  the 
last  for  the  dear  ones  at  home,  and  some 
word  of  consolation  to  sustain  them  in 
their  trial.  Then  he  took  from  a  portfolio 
some  of  the  papers  of  the  mission  that 
his  successor  might  need,  and  sealed  them 
in  a  packet  with  the  letters. 

By  the  time  that  all  was  ready,  Paul 
the  catechist  had  returned  with  the  news 
that  Lebrun  was  safe  at  the  riverside 
wharf,  and  that  the  other  Europeans  were 
gathered  there.  Pere  Gratien  gave  him 
the  letters  to  convey  to  De  Visser  with  a 
verbal  message.  He  called  his  servants 
and  told  them  to  keep  the  gates  closed, 
and  open  them  only  to  his  own  people  or 
to  duly  accredited  messengers.  He  then 
spoke  to  them  of  the  dangers  of  the  day, 
and  of  the  night  that  would  follow ;  telling 
them  to  pray  to  God  for  protection,  and 
for  courage  to  meet  whatever  might  be 
His  will.  If  any  feared,  he  said,  they  had 
better  leave  the  mission  station  now,  and 
go  away  from  the  town  and  hide  for  a 
while  in  one  of  the  villages  he  sometimes 
visited.  "But,"  he  added,  "think  before 
you  go;  for  there  may  be  equal  danger 
everywhere."  The  men  replied  that  they 
would  stay.  There  was  no  outburst  of 
feeling,  and  apparently  no  enthusiasm. 
They  were  not  demonstrative  people,  but 
he  felt  he  could  rely  on  them  all  the 
more   for  that. 

Among  the  thousands  crowded  into  the 
lanes  and  alleys  of  Cheng-foo,  he  had  for 
his  flock  only  about  two  hundred  baptized 
Christians,  half  of  them  children  and 
young  people.  Then  there  were  some 
forty    more    catechumens,    all    adults    or 
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young  folk  of  an  age  to  think  for 
themselves,  —  converts  under  instruction 
and  on  probation,  but  not  yet  admitted 
to  baptism.  He  had  sent  word  to  these 
to  come  to  him  in  the  church  early  in 
the  afternoon;  and  his  messengers  were 
also  to  warn  the  Christians  generally  that 
an  outbreak  against  them  was  more  than 
likely  as  the  day  went  on.  Some  of  them 
had  already  heard  rumors  of  this. 

But,  apart  from  these  warnings,  there 
were  signs  of  the  coming  storm.  In  some 
mvsterious  way  even  those  who  had  no 
connection  with  the  secret  society  became 
aware  that  something  out  of  the  common 
was  going  to  happen.  Men  left  off  their 
work;  shops  began  to  close;  groups  of 
idlers  gathered  at  street  corners,  and  wild 
reports  of  strange  events  elsewhere  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth. 

For  most  of  the  Catholics  of  Cheng-foo, 
the  first  idea,  as  soon  as  they  realized 
that  they  were  in  danger,  was  to  take 
refuge  at  the  mission  station,  where  day 
after  day  so  many  of  them  gathered  for 
the  early  Mass  and  the  evening  prayer. 
For  the  more  zealous  and  devout  among 
them,  there  was  the  thought  that,  if  they 
were  to  die,  they  had  better  be  beside 
their  pastor  and  under  the  shadow  of  the 
altar.  For  others,  there  was  the  lower 
feeling  that  made  them  go  with  the  rest, 
as  a  herd  of  frightened  animals  huddles 
together  when  alarmed.  A  few  were  even 
so  timid  that  they  hid  in  their  houses, 
and  hoped  that  their  connection  with 
the  mission  station  was  unknown  to  its 
enemies.  Of  the  catechumens,  few  were 
missing  at  the  rendezvous.  They  were 
in  the  first  fervor  of  their  conversion, 
and  had  legitimate  hopes  that  one  result 
of  the  crisis  would  be  to  hasten  their 
admission  to  the  full  privileges  of  the 
religion  they  had  long  since  declared  them-  - 
selves  eager  to  embrace. 

For  P^re  Gratien,  the  crowd  that  had 
gathered  in  his  church  was  a  new  subject 
of  anxiety.  He  wavered  between  two 
different  courses  of  action.  Assembled 
together  there,  they  might  easily  be  mas- 


sacred in  a  crowd;  but  would  they  be 
much  safer  dispersed  in  their  homes? 
With  himself  in  their  midst,  he  might 
give  them  help  and  encouragement;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  could  rely  on  the 
stanchness  of  most  of  them.  If  they  dis- 
persed, the  fury  of  the  mob  might  exhaust 
itself  in  the  destruction  of  the'  mission 
station;  and  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life 
might  satisfy  their  longing  for  blood,  and 
so  save  the  lives  of  some  at  least  of  his 
people.  Then  came  the  question  whether, 
if  the  Christians  dispersed  in  the  town, 
he  ought  not  to  hide  among  them.  These 
problems  were  recurring  to  his  mind  from 
time  to  time  as  he  devoted  himself  to 
his  first  task  —  the  reception  of  the  new 
converts.  There  would  be  ample  time  for 
the  ceremony;  for  nothing  was  likely  to 
happen  till  after  the  funeral  of  Li-tsu. 

The  ritual  for  the  baptism  of  adults  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  services 
of  the  Church.  Many  of  the  Christians 
of  Cheng-foo  were  there  to  witness  it; 
and  P^fe  Gratien,  standing  before  the 
altar  wearing  his  surplice  and  stole,  turned 
to  his  flock  and  reminded  them  of  the 
day  of  their  own  baptism,  of  the  promises 
they  had  then  made,  and  called  on  them 
to  renew  these  pledges,  and  pray  for  grace 
to  be  true  to  them  to  the  last.  Outside 
in  the  courtyard,  sheltered  by  a  veranda 
from  the  hot  blaze  of  the  afternoon  sun, 
the  converts  waited,  under  the  charge 
of  Paul  the  catechist,  who  was  giving 
them  a  last  instruction  on  the  sacred  rite 
of  baptism. 

Kneeling  before  the  altar,  the  priest 
recited  the  psalms  with  which  the  service 
begins.  There  was  the  opening  psalm  of 
praise;  "O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  won- 
derful is  Thy  name  in  all  the  earth!" 
'ihere  was  a  new  sense  of  God's  pjotect- 
ing  power  in  the  commemoration  of  His 
dominion  over  all  His  creatures.  Then 
came  another  psalm  enforcing  the  same 
lesson,  ending  with  the  promise;  "The 
Lord  will  strengthen  His  people,  the  Lord 
will  bless  His  people  with  peace."  There 
was  danger  all  around.    Would  the  prom- 
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ised  peace  be  that  of  the  worhi  to  come? 

The  third  psalm  spoke  of  the  longing 
to  be  with  God:  "As  the  hart  panteth 
after  the  fountains  of  water,  so  my  soul 
panteth  after  Thee,  O  God!  My  soul  hath 
thirsted  for  the  strong  living  God.  When 
shall  I  come  and  appear  before  the  face 
of  God?"  And  its  last  verses  seemed 
.written  for  that  moment:  "My  enemies 
wh:)  troubled  me  have  reproached  me, 
whilst  they  say  to  me  day  by  day,  Where 
is  thy  God?  Why  art  thou  cast  down, 
O  my  soul,  and  why  dost  thou  disquiet 
me?  Hope  thou  in  God;  for  I  will  still 
give  praise  to  Him,  the  salvation  of  my 
countenance  and  my  God." 

As  Pfere  Gratien  rose  from  the  altar  and 
turned  to  go  to  meet  the  new  converts 
at  the  church  door,  his  people  saw  in  his 
face  a  look  of  exultation,  —  a  look  of 
joyful  courage  that  gave  confidence  to 
them  all.  Under  the  long  veranda  at 
the  door,  he  put  the  ritual  questions  to 
the  catechumens;  and,  prompted  by  the 
catechist,  they  replied.  There  was  the 
request  for  admission  tp  the  Church  of 
God,  with  its  promise  of  life  everlasting; 
the  renunciation  of  the  demon  and  his 
works  and  pomps;  the  profession  of  faith 
in  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost; 
the  exhortation  to  keep  the  two  great 
commandments  of  love  to  God  and  man; 
the  summons  to  Satan  to  depart  and 
"  give  place  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Para- 
clete"; the  signing  of  foreheads  and 
breasts  with  the  cross;  and  the  warning 
to  the  converts  that,  thus  signed  on  head 
and  heart,  they  were  to  be  themselves 
the  temples  of  God,  ^nd  gladly  profess 
that  they  had  "escaped  the  snares  of 
death,  renounced  false  gods,  and  rejected 
idols,  to  worship  God  the  Father  Almighty, 
and  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son,  our  Lord, 
who  shall  come  to  judge  the  living  and 
the  dead." 

There  seemed  a  special  meaning  in  the 
exhortation  to  take  up  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
and  in  the  repeated  exorcisms.  For  some 
of  those  poor  people  had  known  what 
demon-worship   meant;    and   in   declaring 


that  they  renounced  Satan  and  became 
followers  of  Christ,  his  conqueror,  they 
knew  that  in  a  few  hours  they  might  be 
called  upon  to  follow  their  new  Master 
to  Calvary. 

And  now  they  were  told  to  enter  into 
the  church;  and,  following  the  priest, 
they  gathered  round  the  font,  placed  at 
the  side  of  the  altar  in  full  view  of 
the  congregation.  The  renunciations,  the 
exorcisms  were  repeated,  and  at  last  there 
was  the  final  request  for  baptism,  and 
the  pouring  of  the  sacramental  water  on 
the  head  of  each  in  turn.  Then,  with  the 
lighted  candles  in  their  hands,  they  took 
their  places  before  the  sanctuary;  and, 
in  presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
enthroned  on  the  altar,  the  new  baptized 
and  their  elder  brethren  in  the  Faith 
joined  in  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

The  rite  was  over,  and  the  priest  turned 
to  address  his  people.  There  was  not 
time  to  say  much.  After  a  few  words  as 
to  what  they  had  just  witnessed,  and  a 
final  exhortation  to  suffer  anything  rather 
than  be  false  to  the  vows  of  their  baptism, 
he  told  them  he  had  decided  that  it  was 
best  for  them  to  disperse  to  their  homes, — 
going  out  a  few  at  a  time,  so  as  to  avoid 
attracting  too  much  attention.  He  would 
wait  there  to  hear  the  confessions  of  anv 
who  had  not  come  to  him  in  the  morning. 
A  temporary  chapel  would  be  constructed 
in  the  house  of  one  of  them.  Where  it 
would  be,  they  would  be  told  later.  It 
was  Friday.  Two  days  hence,  on  Sunday 
(if  he  still  lived),  there  would  be  Mass 
somewhere  in  secret  for  as  many  of  them 
as  could  safely  assemble  to  hear  it.  But 
he  doubted  if  he  would  see  many  of  them 
again;  for,  at  any  risk,  he  would  have 
to  be  among  those  who  would  be  first  in 
danger  if  a  rising  took  place.  There  were 
tears  in  the  eyes  of  many  as  he  went  on  to 
wish  them  farewell,  and  to  promise  that 
if  he  were  taken  from  them  "  another  and 
a"^better  pastor"  would  be  sent  to  them. 
fvHe  was  moving  toward  the  confessional 
when  the  momentary  stillness  was  broken 
by    a    loud    noise    outside, —  the    growing 
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tumult  of  a  moving  crowd  and  the 
crackling  reports  of  exploding  gunpowder. 
Some  of  the  people  started  up  in  sudden 
alarm.  The  priest  raised  his  hand  to  bid 
them  keep  still  and  said: 

"  There  is  no  fear,  my  children.  It  is 
the  funeral  of  Li-tsu  that  is  passing  by. 
Thev  will  go  on,  and  there  will  be  no 
danger  till  they  return.  He  died  a  good 
death.  He  is  one  of  us,  though  his  body 
is  being  taken  by  force  to  the  grave  by 
the  pagans.  Let  us  kneel  and  say  the 
Dc  Profundis  for  his  soul.." 

As  the  psalm  was  said,  the  funeral 
passed  by  outside.  The  group  of  Chris- 
tians who  held  the  barred  gate  heard  the 
angry  howl  of  the  crowd  at  the  sight  of 
the  cross  above  the  mission  station.  The 
reports  of  the  crackers,  fired  off  to  drive 
away  the  demons  from  the  dead,  became 
so  numerous  that  they  sounded  like  a 
rapid  fusillade.  Outside,  the  crowd  poured 
p'ast  the  chapel,  kept  from  any  sudden 
outburst  of  violence  by  the  mandarin's 
guard,  which  halted  in  double  rank  at  the 
mission  gate,  and  moved  on  only  when 
the  last  of  the  long,  irregular  procession 
had  passed,  escorting  the  painted  coffin 
of  Li-tsu,  around  which  waved  the  Red 
banners  of  the  Circle. 

As  soon  as  the  street  was  clear  of  this 
dangerous  mob,  the  first  party  of  Chris- 
tians passed  out.  Pere  Gratien  was  hearing 
confessions  in  the  church.  Paul  the 
catechist,  with  a  trusted  helper,  was 
removing  the  few  things  of  value  that 
were  in  the  sacristy,  and  burying  them 
in  a  hiding-place  he  had  already  carefully 
contrived  under  the  pavement  of  a  garden 
walk.  In  the  priest's  study,  the  wallet 
he  carried  with  him  when  he  made  his 
expeditions  to  visit  the  few  Christians  in 
the  outlying  villages  was  packed  with  all 
that  was  necessary  for  saying  Mass, — the 
portable  altar-stone,  the  miniature  chalice, 
the  vestments  of  the  thinnest  silk,  the 
small  altar-cloths,  and  Missal.  This  was 
to  be  taken  to  a  house  in  one  of  the 
poorest  lanes  of  the  town,  which  had  been 

(To    be 


chosen  as  the  temporary  mission  station. 
At  the  last  moment,  Pere  Gratien  himself 
would  convey  there  the  Treasure  of  the 
Tabernacle,  the  few  Hosts  he  had  reserved, 
and  which  he  would  consume  if  danger  be- 
came imminent.    It  would  be  his  Viaticum. 

A  trusty  scout  had  been  sent  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  crowd  which  had 
followed  Li-tsu's  fimeral,  and  he  sent  back 
word  that  there  was  an  unexpected 
respite.  From  the  grave  the  mob  had 
marched  off,  —  some  toward  the  English 
mission  station  where  Li-tsu  had  died, 
or,  as  the  Red  Circle  chiefs  put  it,  where 
he  had  been  murdered  by  the  "  foreign 
devils " ;  others  were  making  their  way 
to  the  riverside,  on  the  report  that  all  the 
foreigners  were  escaping  in  the  steamer. 
They  were  to  be  stopped  by  the  river 
people,  whose  business  had  a  formidable 
competitor  in  the  Tai-shan  and  her 
captain.  There  might  be  no  attack  on 
•the  mission  till  after  dark. 

The  crowd  round  the  confessional  grad- 
ually diminished.  The  people  went  away 
in  small  parties.  At  last  the  priest  was 
alone  with  Paul  and  a  few  more  whom 
he  had  told  to  stay  with  him.  He  came 
out  to  remove  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
frorn  the  Tabernacle,  and  to  withdraw 
to  the  workman's  house  which  had  been 
chosen  '  as  his  refuge.  He  stood  for  a 
momerft,  taking  a  last  look  at  his  church, 
which  he  now  felt  was  doomed  to  all 
but  certain  destruction. 

And  then  there  came  from  the  direction 
of  the  river  the  loud  reports  of  heavy 
firing,  and  he  knelt  to  pr..y  for  the  safety 
of  those  who  had  been  his  friends — brave 
De  Visser,  poor  doubting  Lebrun,  the 
English  missionary  and  his  household, 
the  two  sailors  of  the  Tai-shan  who  had 
been  so  devotedly  ready  to  help  them  all. 

As  he  still  knelt  there  was  a  loud  explo- 
sion, and  then  the  firing  died  away  in 
dropping,  isolated  shots;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  all  was  still  again.  The  fight  was 
over,  and  he  wondered  what  had  been 
its    result. 

continued,  ) 
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What  Keeps  them  Out;    or,  Hindrances 
to  Conversion. 


IIY    ALKONSUS. 


X. 


'npHE  answer  to  an  objection  so  often 
-*-  made  against  the  Church — that  she 
curtails  Hberty  of  thought,  closes  up 
the  search  for  truth,  and  stifles  free 
discussion  of  rehgious  questions, — is,  of 
course,  that  every  new  bit  of  truth  you 
acquire  necessarily  limits  your  right  and 
your  freedom  to  hold,  or  even  to  think, 
the  opposite  of  that  truth.  Take  an 
example.  No  scientist  thinks  his  liberty 
of  thought  interfered  vyith  because  he  has 
accepted  the  law  of  gravitation.  He  has 
committed  himself  forever  to  Nature's 
principle  that  a  stone  will  fall  to  the 
earth;  he  can  not,  consistently  with  sanity, 
assert  for  himself  the  liberty  to  think  that 
the  stone  will  fall  up  to  the  moon.  Has 
he,  then,  renounced  the  freedom  to  think 
for  himself?  In  regard  to  this  particular 
truth,  he  certainly  has. 

Again,  he  will  not  and  can  not  deny 
the  truth  of  the  heliocentric  system,  or 
the  possibility  of  navigating  the  air,  or 
the  fact  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
or  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,*  or  the 
truth  of  the  proposition  that  any  two 
sides  of  a  triangle  are  greater  than  the 
third  side.  I  say  he  is  absolutely  com- 
pelled, willy-nilly,  to  acimit  these  facts; 
consistently  with  reason,  he  dare  not 
think  otherwise  about  them.  Has  he, 
then,  given  up  his  freedom  to  "  think  for 
himself"?  Again,  I  answer,  so  far  as  these 
truths  are  concerned,  "most  assuredly  he 
has;  and  for  the  simjjle  reason  that  every 
truth  excludes  its  opjiosite,  and  no  sane 
man  can  hold  two  contradictory  beliefs 
at  the  same  time. 

But  to  recognize  this  is  one  thing,  and 
to  say  that  in  consequence  the  scientist 
has  paralyzed  his  judgment,  and  forfeited 
or   bartered    away    his   God-given    faculty 


of  thinking  for  himself  on  other  things, 
is  surely  something  quite  diflercnt.  Who 
would  be  so  silly  as  to  draw  such  a  con- 
clusion? No  one,  I  venture  to  think.  Yet 
it  is  precisely  this  silly  conclusion  that 
Protestants  draw  when  they  accuse  Cath- 
olics of  "  giving  up  their  freedom  of  judging 
for  themselves"  because  they  are  obliged 
to  accc])t  certain  truths  that  God  has 
revealed.  Catholics  believe  the  Catholic 
Faith  because  it  is  the  Faith,  no  more 
and  no  less,  once  delivered  by  the  Eternal 
Son  of  God.  And  they  certainly  have  no 
wish  and  no  right  and  no  freedom  to 
criticise  it,  or  believe  anything  opposed 
to  or  different  from  it.  But  surelv  in  this 
there  is  no  sacrifice  of  libertv  except  in 
the  sense  I  have  already  explained; 
rather  is  it  the  attainment  of  true  freedom. 
".You  shall  know  the  truth,"  said  our 
Blessed  Lord,  "  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free." 

And,  in  point  of  fact,  does  not  the  Prot- 
estant himself,  so  far  as  he  accepts  any 
revealed  doctrine  —  take,  for  example, 
the  common  orthodox  Presbvterian, — 
also  suffer  his  liberty  to  be  curtailed  in 
the  same  way?  Is  he  free  to  think  there 
are  three  Gods  instead  of  three  Persons, 
that  there  is  no  hereafter,  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  'a  myth,  or  that  He  never  rose 
from  the  dead?  I  trow  not.  In  the  name 
of  common-sense,  then,  let  him  cease  to 
talk  nonsense  about  "  thinking  for  himself" 
and  "  giving  up  the  right  of  private 
judgment." 

But,  after  all,  there  is  a  wide  field 
beyond  that  of  revealed  and  defined 
dogma  in  which  a  Catholic  may  lawfully — 
nay,  laudably — exercise  his  critical  and 
argumentative  powers.  The  number  of 
articles  of  Faith  which  a  Catholic  is  com- 
pelled to  believe  under  the  pain  of  losing 
his  soul  is  really  not  so  verv  large.  There 
are  multitudes  of  points  on  which  he  is 
left  free.  The  common  opinion  about  us 
is  that  we  dare  not  allow  our  minds 
to  dwell,  or  at  least  to  work,  on  religious 
subjects  at  all,  lest  perchance  we  should 
lapse    into    what    has    been    condemned. 
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Protestants  picture  to  themselves  our 
mental  attitude  as  akin  to  that  of  a  man 
who  is  walking  very  gingerly  among  eggs, 
or  cautiously  picking  his  steps  over  thin 
ice:  any  moment  we  may  stumble  into 
heresy;  or,  again,  as  of  a  lady  who  leads 
her  dog  by  a  collar  chain,  in  case  it  should 
stray  into^ forbidden  ground.  If  we  find 
our  thoughts  inadvertently  wandering  off 
to  the  sphere  of  religion,  we  must  call 
them  back  at  once.  Danger!  Beware! 
The  signal  is  against  us!  A  cartoon  1  saw 
the  other  day  expressed  the  popular  notion 
very  well  thus.  One  cleric  to  another: 
■'  What  do  you  think  of  the  Pope's  latest 
Decree  on  the  Modernists?"  Second  cleric: 
"  /  don't  think  at  all.  Do  you  take  me  for 
one  of  the  Modernists?" 

The  idea  is,  of  course,  ludicrously 
absurd.  Apart  from  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  doctrines  declared  to  be 
of  faith,  because  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ 
and  taught  by  the  Apostles,  there  remains 
a  vast  theological  realm,  to  say  nothing 
of  every  other  branch  of  human  science, 
which  is  left  open  for  the  study  and 
research,  free  and  unfettered,  of  the 
Catholic  student  and  thinker.  Indeed, 
the  simple  truth  is  that  Catholics  in 
this  respect  are  immeasurably  freer  than 
Protestants.  The  latter  contend  that  we 
arc  hindered  and  handicapped.  The  case 
is  the  very  reverse.  It  is  the  Protestants 
who  are  fettered.  From  the  simple  fact 
that  there  are  certain  doctrines  settled 
and  defined  forever  by  the  Church,  it 
results  that  Catholics  are  all  the  freer  to 
discuss  whatever  is  outside  of  them.  There 
is,  assuredly,  a  circumscribed  area,  known 
to  all,  within  which  we  may  not  doubt 
or  criticise.  The  precious  deposit  of 
Revelation  is  what  no  one  may  violate. 
"Hands  oflf!"  cries  the  Church  when 
profane  hands  would  interfere  with  it. 
But  on  that  very  account  we  feel  that 
we  may  boldly  and  confidently  argue 
and  speculate  and  seek  and  inquire  in 
other  regions. 

I  myself  experienced  this  when  I  entered 
the    Church.     Indeed,    I    marvelled    much 


at  first  to  sec  and  hear  the  disputations 
among  Catholics,  Vjoth  in  public  and  in 
private,  on  questions  not  defined  as  of 
faith.  But  I  soon  came  to  see  how  natural 
this  was.  Formerlv,  1  never  knew  when  I 
was  sound  or  when  I  was  heretical.  I  was 
uncertain  and  afraid  about  many  points. 
I  saw  good  men  in  the  same  church  as 
myself  holding  quite  contrary  opinions. 
I  was  perplexed  and  sometimes  angry  at 
hearing  men  criticising  this  part  or  that 
part  of  Holy  Scripture.  I  should  almost 
have  rejoiced  to  see  a  man  suspended — 
if  not  from  the  neck,  at  least  from  the 
ministry — who  did  not  hold  what  I  held 
about  Jonas  and  the  whale,  the  six  days 
of  Creation,  or  the  second  coming  of 
Christ. 

Now,  however,  such  questions  trouble 
me  no  more.  I  see  and  hear  of  others 
lashing  themselves  into  fury  over  the 
authorship  of  the  second  Isaias,  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  about  baptism  and  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  the  date  of  the  Gospels,  the 
Christian  doctrine  on  marriage  and  divorce. 
I  read  with  amusement  articles  in  journals 
on  "The  Crisis  in  the  Christian  Church." 
These  things  interest  me  now  only  in  a 
very  faint  degree;  or,  rather,  I  should 
say  I  read  them  with  interest  enough, 
but  without  a  qualm;  whereas  previously 
I  could  never  do  so  without  quaking. 
I  follow  them  now  chiefly  because  they 
serve  to  keep  me  acquainted  with  the 
extraordinary  condition  of  things  in  the 
Protestant  camp. 

For  myself  (and  every  Catholic  feels 
the  same),  I  know  there  is  an  infallible 
authority  that  will  tell  me  whether  this 
or  that  doctrine  is  a  truth  revealed  by 
God;  or,  if  not,  at  least  what  respect 
is  due  to  it.  In  any  case,  my  soul  is 
at  ease.  I  know  exactly  where  I  stand. 
Previously,  I  never  knew  where  I  stood. 
Now  I  know  precisely  what  I  am  free  to 
believe  or  disbelieve.  I  know  where  I 
may  hold  an  open  mind,  and  where  I 
am  bound  down  to  accept  what  Almighty 
God  has  taught.  The  Catholic  has  a 
criterion  and  a  standard  by  which  to  judge 
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all  things;  and  hence  I  say,  secure  in 
the  possession  of  this  infallible  authority, 
he  fearlessly  and  confidently  pursues  his 
researches  and  discussions,  no  man  for- 
bidding him. 

What,  then,  is  the  upshot  of  this  lengthy 
and,  I  fear,  somewhat  rambling  argumen- 
tation? Simply  this,  that  there  is  no 
grovelling  and  no  degradation  involved  in 
submitting  to  be  taught  by  the  Church; 
for  she  is  the  teacher  and  mistress  sent 
from  God,  and  her  we  must  obey  respect- 
fully and  reverentially,  as  children  their 
parents,  or  pupils  their  teachers.  Humilia- 
tion there  is  none;  humility  there  must 
certainly  be;  but  it  is  a  just  and  reason- 
able humility, —  a  humility  which  only 
forces  you  to  recognize  that  you  are  a 
weak,  erring,  ignorant  creature,  incapable 
by  nature  of  finding  out  all  truth  for 
yourself.  And  this  is  but  the  real  fact. 
What  is  humility  but  to  be  honest  and 
acknowledge  the  truth  about  yourself  in 
the  sight  of.  God?  It  is  no  more  than 
what  the  most  colossal  geniuses,  the  most 
profound  scholars,  and  the  greatest  saints 
in  every  age  of  Catholicism  have  humbly 
recognized.  Imitate  them,  I  say  to  my 
Protestant  friend.  Vanquish,  to  this  ex- 
tent at  least,  your  natural  pride,  fostered 
by  centuries  of  prejudice;  then  the  way 
is  clear  to  throw  yourself  at  the  feet 
of  this  heavenly  teacher,  and  to  offer 
to  God  the  obsequium  rationabile, —  the 
reasonable  submission  of  your  intellect 
and  all  its  powers  to  the  voice  of  His 
authority. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  kindred 
pride  that  must  be  broken  down, — what 
we  may  call  pride  of  temperament  or 
character,  —  pride  in  the  will.  This  it  is 
that  prevents  the  non-Catholic  from 
humbling  himself  to  confession.  Here  is 
another  matter  in  regard  to  which,  he 
declares,  "  no  priest  shall  come  between 
me  and  God";  and  it  is  precisely  here 
that  the  greatest  humility  is  required. 
Confession,  both  in  its  doctrine  and  its 
practice,  is  so  utterly  alien  to  his  training 
and  to  his  whole  way  of  thinking  that  no 


one  need  be  surprised  at  his  stumbling 
over  it. 

The  Scotch  are  naturally  an  independ- 
ent and  self-reliant  people,  of  a  rugged, 
dogged,  unemotional  disposition;  secretive 
and  uncommunicative;  given  to  think 
and  act  each  one  for  himself,  especially 
in  the  affairs  of  religion.  Hence  to  kneel 
at  the  feet  of  a  fellow-creature  and 
unbosom  himself  of  the  deepest  secrets 
of  his  heart,  to  reveal  his  sins  and  beg 
for  absolution  and  help,  is,  on  the  whole, 
perhaps  the  most  impossible  as  well  as 
the  most  detestable  thing  you  could  ask 
a  Scotchman  to  do.  He  is  too  proud, — I 
do  not  say  formally  and  therefore  culpably 
proud,  but  proud  all  the  same;  the 
victim  of  a  proud,  unbending  disposition. 

Many  a  time  have  I  contrasted  in  my 
own  mind  the  two  types  of  professing 
Christian  —  the  Protestant  Scot  and  the 
Catholic  Irishman;  and  surely,  for  true 
nobility  and  real  humility  of  soul,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  which  excels.  What 
faith,  what  humility,  what  contrition, 
what  childlike,  melting  confidence  you 
see  in  these  big,  strong  sons  of  Erin, 
going  on  their  bended  knees  to  a  priest 
of  God  and  laying  bare  the  innermost 
thoughts  and  desires  of  their  soul!  This 
is  an  act  most  palpably  supernatural; 
there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  Scotch 
religion. 

To  a  genuine  Scot,  confession  is  the 
very  depth  of  degradation.  And  why? 
The  reason  is  plain  enough.  He  has  been 
taught  that  to  God  alone  should  a  man 
confess,  for  none  but  God  can  forgive 
sin.  The  priest  is  usurping  the  prerogative 
of  God.  Moreover,  the  confessional  is  a 
source  of  demoralization.  It  leads  to 
unhappiness  and  estrangements  in  the 
family.  The  priest  uses  it  for  his  own 
evil  purposes, — sometimes  immoral,  some- 
times financial.  Besides,  it  weakens  the 
will  power,  undermines  your  independ- 
ence and  positively  encourages  sin. 
I'^urther  still,  who  knows  what  use  the 
priest  may  make  of  the  knowledge  he 
acquires    through    confession?     And    how 
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could  3"ou  ever  again  look  in  the  face  of 
a  priest  to  whom  you  had  confessed? 
And  so  the  horrors  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance  are  piled  up  like  Pelion  upon 
Ossa,  until  it  appears  the  most  purely 
satanical  device  in  the  whole  Roman 
storehouse  of  inventions,  —  indeed,  a 
perfect  masterpiece  of  the  devil  for  the 
enslavement  of  poor,  ignorant,  deluded 
mortals. 

People  with  these  views,  obviously, 
will  not  take  kindly  to  confession.  They 
will  not  bend  down  to  it.  They  hate  it, 
and  despise  those  who  are  subservient  to 
it.  Who  would  be  seen  going  into  that 
box  and  making  known  to  a  mere  man 
all  the  sinful  thoughts,  words,  and  actions, 
which  one  would  not  tell  even  to  wife  or 
husband  or  dearest  friend? 

Well,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  break 
down  this  proud  barrier.  Probably  it 
arises,  to  a  large  extent,  from  ignorance 
and  misunderstanding  as  to  what  con- 
fession really  is.  We  must,  therefore, 
endeavor  to  show  those  persons  that  their 
ideas  are  false  and  ridiculous,  derived 
as  they  must  have  been  from  people  who 
have  not,  and  never  had,  any  personal 
knowledge  of  the  confessional,  and  do 
not  even  know  what  confession  means 
and  what  it  involves,  and  who  certainly 
could  not  tell  you  what  the  Penny  Cate- 
chism teaches  on  the  subject. 

We  can  assure  them  from  our  own 
experience  that  the  Sacrament  of  Penance, 
so  far  from  being  a  hideous  and  soul- 
corrupting  institution,  is,  after  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  the  most  blessed  and  consoling 
of  all  the  sacraments;  that  it  brings 
peace  and  joy  and  comfort  to  the  troubled 
soul;  that  it  strengthens  a  man's  will 
and  fortifies  his  character;  that  it  gives, 
as  nothing  else  can  give,  assurance  of 
God's  forgiveness  and  the  certainty  of 
reconciliation  through  the  Precious  Blood 
of  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  to  every  convert, 
rescued  from  the  horrible  doubts  and  con- 
fusions of  Protestantism,  it  always  seems 
an  irresistible  proof  of  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Church. 


As  for  "going  to  God  for  forgiveness," 
we  really  do  go  to  God  when  we  go  to 
His  priests;  for  to  them  He  gave  power 
to  forgive  sins  when  He  breathed  on  the 
Apostles  and  said :  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost;  whose  sins  you  shall  forgive,  they 
are  forgiven  them."  It  matters  not 
whether  the  penitent  is  a  man  with  the 
accumulated  load  of  five,  ten,  twenty 
years  of  sin  upon  his  soul,  or  a  woman 
whose  conscience  reproaches  her  with 
nothing  except  a  few  slight  faults  or 
unavoidable  imperfections.  During  the 
precious  moments  they  have  spent  in  the 
sacred  tribunal,  a  drop  of  blood,  as  it 
were,  from  the  cross  of  Christ  has  fallen 
upon  their  souls  and  washed  them  white 
as  snow.  The  past  is  blotted  out  forever. 
They  start  afresh,  robed  in  innocence, 
clothed  with  justice  and  rejoicing  in  the 
love  of  God. 

Where  could  you  find  a  more  truly 
evangelical  act  than  that  of  confession 
and  absolution?  Abuses  there  may  have 
been,  -and  may  still  be,  in  connection  with 
the  practice  of  it,  —  though  the  reports 
of  these  are  for  the  most  part  purely 
fictitious;  but  I  ask,  was  there  ever  a 
good  thing  on  this  earth  that  has  not 
been  abused?  I  observed  the  other  day 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  a  Lutheran 
congregation  was  poisoned  through  par- 
taking of  the  Lord's  Supper;  yet,  I 
suppose,  our  friends  would  not  conclude 
in  consequence  that  the  Lutheran  supper 
is  a  bad  thing.  Confession  could  not 
possibly  have  maintained  its  hold  upon 
so  many  generations  of  people  of  all  kinds, 
indeed  it  could  not  even  have  been  estab- 
lished at  all,  if  it  were  the  unutterably 
evil  thing  its  enemies  in  their  ignorance 
proclaim  it  to  be. 

Think  of  it!  Year  in,  year  out,  week 
after  week,  day  by  day,  there  'goes  on 
throughout  the  Church  this  ministry  of 
reconciliation,  the  Sacrament  of  Penance. 
Kings  and  colliers,  paupers  and  million- 
aires, princes  and  peasants,  young  men 
and  children,  old  men  and  maidens, 
beggars  and  ploughmen,  business  men  and 
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shop  boys,  keen  lawyers  and  sharp  poH- 
ticians  and  dashing  soldiers,  poor  and 
rich,  clever  and  stupid,  priests  and  bishops, 
monks  and  nuns  —  aye,  and  the  Pope 
himself,— I  say  all  these  and  countless 
others  are  to  be  seen,  in  some  church  or 
other  within  the  bounds  of  Catholicism, 
approaching,  with  contrition  and  humility 
and  the  love  of  God,  the  sacramental 
mercy-seat  from  which  is  dispensed  the 
free  forgiveness  of  Jesus  Christ,  their 
common  Saviour* 

Will  you  tell  me  that  all  these  people 
are  blinded,  befooled,  besotted, — these  the 
best  and  brightest  and  holiest  in  the 
world?  Would  they  be  going  to  humiliate 
themselves  like  that,  and  subject  them- 
selves to  the  trials  of  a  confession,  which 
means  placing  greater  restraints  upon 
themselves,  if  the  thing  were  a  mere 
human  invention, —  if  they  hated  it  and 
felt  it  to  be  an  engine  of  degradation  and 
corruption?  They  are  bound  by  precept 
to  go  only  once  a  year,  yet  they  go  far 
oftener,— every  month,  every  fortnight, 
every  week,  and  even  more  than  once  a 
week.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this? 
Why  do  they  go?  Do  you  seriously  tell 
me  that  all  these  great  and  influential 
ones  of  this  earth — these  scholars  and 
aristocrats,  the  highly-born  and  the  intel- 
lectual, as  well  as  the  common  crowd 
of  millions  of  every  nation  and  color 
and  class,  speaking  a  hundred  different 
languages,  or  perhaps  five  hundred,  for 
all  I  know, — are  believing  a  lie?  Are  they 
keeping  up  a  solemn  farce,  conspiring  to 
support  a  debauched  and  swindling  priest- 
hood? Who  could  imagine  such  a  marvel 
of  evil? 

Protestant  friend  and  doubter,  be  per- 
suaded that  it  is  only  by  the  perversity 
and  lies  of  men  who  think  evil  in  their 
hearts  that  this,  one  of  the  fairest  works 
of  God,  has  been  blackened  and  vilified. 
Rather  believe  those  who  know  it  and 
have  experience  of  it.  Believe  those  who 
once  thought  about  it  what  you  think 
about  it  now,  but  who,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  after  many  a  hard  battle  and  many 


a  heartbreaking  repulse,  fought  their  way 
inch  by  inch  into  the  Church,  and  now, 
the  scales  fallen  from  their  eyes,  see  the 
truth  and  ijcauty  of  this  life-giving 
Sacrament. 

Believe  those  who  wept  and  studied 
and  prayed,  long  and  wearily,  in  their 
search  for  the  Truth;  and  who,  though 
at  last  convinced  of  the  divine  institution 
and  absolute  necessity  of  confession,  yet 
trembled  and  hung  back  and  shook  with 
dread  at  the  ordeal  that  lay  before  them; 
and  who,  nevertheless,  will  tell  you  now 
that  never  in  their  life  was  there  a  more 
blessed  day  for  them  than  the  day  of  their 
first  confession.  Believe  them  when  they 
tell  you  that  not  more  blessed  was  the 
Magdalene  as  she  clasped  the  lacerated 
feet  of  her  dear  Saviour  upon  the  cross, 
and  the  Precious  Blood  dripped  from  the 
sacred  wounds  upon  her  sin-stained  soul, 
than  is  to-day  the  penitent  sinner  that 
approaches  the  priest  of  God,  whoever 
he  may  be,  and  receives  the  absolution 
that  is  ratified  in  heaven. 

This  is  what  the  great  Sacrament  of 
Penance  has  done  for  so  many  millions 
of  the  choicest  souls,  who  have  believed 
in  it  with  faith,  and  practised  it  with 
devotion.  This  is  what  the  Sacrament 
would  do  for  you,  friend  and  doubter! 
Bend  your  stubborn  will;  pray  to  God 
to  give  you  understanding;  implore  Jesus 
and  Mary  to  convert  you,  that  you  may 
become  as  humble  as  a  little  child.  Then 
you  will  be  ready  for  confession  and  for 
the  kingdom  of  God;  for  "an  humble 
and  contrite  heart,  O  I^ord,  Thou  wilt 
not  despise!" 

C  To  be  continued.  ) 


The  Mass. 


BV  c.  u.  on. 


IT   is   tluit   Jacob's   ladder  set 
"I'wixt  earth   and  heaven.    Up  and  down, 
.ill  hours,  go  angels  bearing  crown. 
Cross,  nails,  forever  freshly  wet. 
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Antonio's  Promise. 


BY    CHARLES    FRANCIS    SWAIN. 


T^EEP  in  the  depths  of  the  tranquil 
-*^  sea,  the  Timpid  colors  of  the  azure 
skies  reflected  their  rays  as  the  keel  of 
the  little  bark  Maria  floated  silently  over 
the  smooth  surface.  To  the  lone  fisher- 
man sitting  in  the  boat,  the  beauty  and 
wonders  of  the  deep  made  no  direct  appeal ; 
for  it  was  near  time  to  haul  in  his  net  and 
see  what  Fortune   held   in    store  for  him. 

Meanwhile  the  sun,  which  had  lingered 
long  amid  the  smiling  groves  of  Sicily, 
now  that  he  was  so  soon  to  leave,  seemed 
anxious  to  reach  other  worlds  of  splendor, 
and  sank  below  the  western  horizon, 
throwing  streams  of  brilliant  light  far 
upward   into    the    fleecy   clouds. 

Ordinarily,  our  fisher  friend  would  have 
been  in  harbor  by  this  time;  but  ill-luck 
has  been  his  companion  all  day,  and  even 
now  his  nets  refuse  to  come  in  at  his 
tugging.  Something  has  gone  wrong. 
He  is  still  pulling  at  them  when  he  hears 
a  la])ping  sound  which  a  fisherman  could 
not  mistake.  Hastily  glancing  about,  he 
sees  the  white-capped  breakers  dancing  in 
the  sea  around  him;  and  then  he  knows 
that  he  has  indeed  tarried  too  long.  A 
night  on  the  waters  with  a  storm  coming 
up  will  not  be  a  pleasant  situation  for  a 
lone  fisherman;  he  must  get  back,  at  all 
costs.  So,  casting  the  nets  adrift,  and 
seizing  his  oars,  he  sets  himself  to  the 
task  of  battling  against  a  rising  wind  that 
steadily  and  remorselessly  drives  him  out 
to  the  open  sea. 

A  flash  of  lightning  and  a  low  rumble 
of  thunder  arouse  renewed  efforts  on  his 
l)art;  and,  looking  longingly  back  over 
his  shoulder,  he  sees  the  twinkling  lights 
of  Carini,  his  beloved  village,  shining,  oh, 
so  far  ofT!  Though  he  has  neither  kith 
nor  kin  to  worry  over  his  absence,  life  is 
sweet  to  a  youth  like  him;  and  so  he 
bends  feverishly  to  the  task  of  fighting 
for  it.     He  SQon  sees,  however,  that  it  is 


all  in  vain ;  for  now  the  gathering  clouds 
have  shut  out  from  view  the  lights  of  the 
little  village,  and  the  increasing  wind  has 
blown  him  farther  and  farther  from  land. 
All  that  he  can  do  is  to  wait,  and  hope 
that  a  passing  boat  will  pick  him  up.  In 
case  this  hope  fails  him,  he  must  resign 
himself  to  his  fate. 

To  wait  for  death  in  the  full  possession 
of  health,  when  the  world  is  holding  out 
alluring  promises,  is  at  best  a  despairing 
task;  but  when  coupled  with  the  fact  of 
having  to  account  for  a  life  far  from 
saintly,  and  away  from  the  ministrations 
of  the  religion  that  holds  all  one's  hopes 
of  future  happiness,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  predicament  of  the  youth  in  the  wildly 
tossing  boat  was  extreme.  Like  most  boys 
left  orphans  in  early  years,  he  had  gone 
adrift  on  the  sea  of  religious  indiff'erence. 

In  the  face  of  death,  however,  the  faith 
of  early  years  returns  to  him.  Sinking  to 
his  knees,  he  cries  aloud  the  musical 
Litany  of  his  unforgotten  childhood  days : 
"  Virgin  most  merciful,  Refuge  of  sinners, 
pray  for  us!"  Over  and  over  he  repeats 
from  his  heart  the  simple  invocations; 
while  all  the  time  the  roaring  storm  sends 
over  him  spray  of  blinding  salt,  and, 
buffeting  the  frail  boat  with  ever-increasing 
violence,  threatens  to  engulf  it. 

It  seemed  that  Heaven  was  deaf  to  his 
appeals;  that  the  gentle  Santa  Maria  of 
his  childish  faith  would  punish  him  for 
his  indifference  to  her.  But  then  he 
remembered  the  undaunted  cry  of  St. 
Bernard,  that  it  was  never  known  that 
any  one  had  fled  to  Mary  and  was  left 
unaided.  Inspired  by  this  confidence,  he 
renewed  his  appeals  to  her;  and  vowed 
that,  if  she  effected  his  speedy  rescue,  he 
would,  on  his  return,  build  her  a  shrine 
in  his  little  village.  As  if  in  answer  to 
his  prayer,  a  blinding  light  flashed, through 
the  darkness,  and  soon  the  form  of  a  giant 
boat  appeared  bearing  down  upon  the 
tossing  fisher  craft.  It  was  her  search- 
light playing  over  him ;  and  Antonio  gave 
a  shout  of  joy,  waving  his  hand  to  attract 
attention;    for  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
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crushed  like  an  eggshell  should  the  big 
ship  pass  directly  across  his  line. 

The  motions  of  the  desperate  man 
finallv  drew  the  attention  of  the  sailor 
guiding  the  light,  and  the  ship  swung 
aside  just  in  time  to  avoid  striking  him. 
Throwing  out  a  life  line,  which  Antonio 
eagerly  grasped  and  fastened  to  himself, 
they  pulled  him  on  board,  a  dripping 
but  sincerely  grateful  fisherman.  The  ship 
was  bound  for  Boston,  and  the  captain 
gladlv  made  room  for  the  bit  of  human 
wreckage,  who  was  strong  and  willing  to 
work  his  way  over  to  the  land  of  golden 
opportunities.  The  kind  captain  further 
aided  him  by  furnishing  him  with  money 
to  take  him  to  a  Canadian  contractor,  a 
friend  of  his;  and  soon  poor  Antonio  was 
joyfully  bending  his  sturdy  back  under 
the  pick  that  was  to  help  him  to  fulfil 
his  vow. 

It  was  a  large  job,  and  the  Italians  had 
a  settlement  of  their  own.  Most  of  the 
laborers  had  worked  on  railroads  through 
the  States,  and  had  been  over  from  home 
for  a  number  of  years.  To  them  the 
happy,  laughing  Antonio  was  like  a  sprig 
of  their  beloved  Italian  flowers,  and  he 
was  made  welcome.  But  to  none  was  he 
as  welcome  as  to  the  dark-eyed,  rather 
sad  Bettina,  who  helped  the  boarding 
mistress  of  one  of  the  large  camps.  Like 
some  of  the  old-timers  who  had  almost 
saved  enough  to  take  them  back  to  their 
own  fireside,  she  pined  for  the  sunny 
skies  and  warbling  birds  of  Italy,  the 
memory  of  which  still  remained  with  her; 
though  she  had  come  with  her  father  and 
mother  across  the  big,  wide  sea  when  she 
was  very  young.  But  her  mother's  soul 
had  clung  to  the  fair  land  of  her  birth; 
and,  as  the  ship  drew  farther  away,  it 
had  left  the  body  and  fled  back  again, — 
so  Bettina  childishly  confided  to  Antonio. 
The  father,  heartbroken,  wandered  off; 
leaving  her,  the  helpless  one,  to  the  care 
of  such  as  would  lake  the  burden.  Fortu- 
nately, she  was  provided  for  by  this  good 
woman,  the  boarding  mistress. 

AntonJQ     was    attracted    to    this     fair 


creature,  and  his  own  happy  nature  was 
glad  to  cheer  her  lonely  spirit.  Soon  they 
found  that  life  for  each  was  bound  up  in 
the  other;  and  when  the  summer  flowers 
again  received  the  kisses  of  the  little  bees, 
they  opened  their  own  cottage,  amid  the 
happy  wishes  of  all  the  settlement.  He 
worked  hard,  and  every  spare  penny  was 
put  away  to  swell  the  fund  that  would 
pay  off  his  vow.  But  it  was  slow  work; 
and  as  the  years  passed,  the  amount  did 
not  grow  in  proportion.  The  home  had 
to  be  kept  up  on  meagre  wages.  Then 
there  were  little  Tony  and  Giuseppe;  also 
Bettina,  very  like  her  mother,  except 
that  the  dark  eyes  were  ever  alight  with 
joy.  These  took  the  father's  earnings 
almost  as  fast  as  they  came  in.  Would 
not  the  Madonna,  however,  rather  wait, 
and  have  these  little  ones  present  when 
he  should  build  her  shrine?  Surely  she 
would,  he  thought;  and  applied  himself 
diligently  to  his  work.  Little  by  little  the 
ofl'ering  grew;  and  as  fifteen  years  drew 
to  a  close  he  exulted  in  the  thought  that 
at  last  he  was  ready  to  fulfil  his  vow. 

In  his  joy,  he  confided  his  secret  and 
his  plans  to  a  fellow-worker,  a  dark,  silent, 
rather  sullen  man,  who  had  wandered  to 
the  camp  a  few  years  before.  This  fellow 
laughed  scornfully  at  the  simple  faith 
of  Antonio,  and  called  him  a  fool  thus  to 
waste  the  fruits  of  his  hard-earned  labor, 
when  he  might  enjoy  himself  in  comfort 
for  many  years. 

"But  the  Blessed  Virgin?"  exclaimed 
Antonio.  "She  saved  me  from  death,  and 
the  money  is  hers.    I  promised  it." 

"More  fool  you!"  growled  his  friend. 
"  The  ship  would  have  picked  you  up 
anyhow.  You  might  have  saved  your 
prayers  and  your  vows." 

Tony  was  grieved  at  this  lack  of  faith 
in  his  friend,  and  that  night  he  related 
the  incident  to  Bettina.  She  sighed  and 
answered : 

"Poor,  poor  man  I  Let  us  say  an  Ave 
.Maria  for  him,  that  he  may  come  to 
appreciate  the  Madonna's  help  as  vou 
did/' 
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When  all  were  asleep,  Antonio  took  up 
the  board  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and 
looked  once  more  at  the  glittering  pile 
in  the  bag  which  it  had  taken  so  long 
to  fill. 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning  the 
family  were  astir;  for  it  was  to  be  a  busy 
day  in  making  preparations  to  depart; 
and  Antonio  sang  in  the  gladness  of  his 
heart  as  he  went  to  the  hiding-place  to 
remove  the  money. 

It  was  gone!  Stunned,  the  song  stopped 
on  his  lips,  and,  with  a  cry  of  despair, 
he  brought  his  faithful  wife  to  his  side. 
Yes,  it  was  gone!  As  she  cast  her  tearful 
eyes  on  the  empty  hiding-place,  they 
rested  on  the  disconsolate  face  of  her 
beloved  Antonio,  and  she  put  her  arms 
arojind  his  neck,  caressing  him  tenderly, 
sorrowfully. 

"Be  brave,  my  dear  Tony!"  she  mur- 
mured. "  Maybe  the  Blessed  Mother  wishes 
you  to  take  another  fifteen  years  to  pay 
your  vow;  and  if  we  be  as  happy  as  in 
the  past,  need  we  care?" 

But  it  was  painful  to  see  the  hard- 
earned  savings  of  fifteen  years  suddenly 
vanish,  and  for  the  next  few  days  Antonio 
was  silent  and  sad.  His  fellow-worker 
was  not  on  hand, — "on  another  spree," 
the  "boss"  declared.  When  he  finally  ap- 
peared, he  looked  at  Antonio  in  surprise, 
and  said: 

"How  now,  friend?  I  thought  you'd  be 
on  the  way  to  Italy  instead  of  digging 
here ! ' ' 

Antonio  told  his  tale  of  woe,  and  the 
other  seemed  deeply  affected  by  his  grim 
determination  to  try  to  do  again  the 
task  of  so  many  years, — for  Antonio  had 
declared  he  -would  do  it,  if  it  took  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

Things  were  brighter  now,  however, 
than  when  first  he  started  to  save.  He 
was  getting  more  wages,  and  he  was 
helped  out  in  a  wonderful  way  by  his 
two  eldest  boys.  Little  Tony  was  nearly 
fifteen,  and  Giuseppe  was  thirteen,  and 
they  both  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit 
of    the    sacrifice.     So    it    happened    that 


scarce  five  years  had  passed  before  Antoflio 
found  that  the  required  amount  was  again 
saved;  and,  taking  care  that  it  would  not 
disappear  like  the  first  savings,  he  «oon 
had  the  happiness  of  securing  family 
tickets  for  sunny  Italy. 

He  was  received  in  his  boyhood's  home 
with  incredulous  wonder;  for,  the  day 
after  the  storm,  his  little  boat  had  drifted 
into  port,  telling  a  tale  of  the  disaster, 
and  the  people  had  given  him  up  for 
dead.  When  he  told  them  his  story,  and 
related  the  manner  of  his  wondrous 
escape,  adding  the  tale  of  his  simple  vow, 
and  his  intention  of  fulfilling  it  now  after 
twenty  years  of  toil,  the  whole  village 
joined  in  a  litany  of  praise  to  the 
Immaculate  Mother. 

So  the  votive  chapel  was  built,  and 
little  children  found  delight  in  playing  in 
its  cool  shade,  often  lisping  an  Ave  Maria 
to  the  smiling  Madonna,  who  .seemed 
pleased   to  have   them   near  her. 

Several  years  had  passed,  and  the  long, 
hard  days  of  their  toil  had  become  almost 
a  memory.  Hand  and  hand,  Antonio  and 
Bettina  went,  as  was  their  wont,  to  the 
little  chapel  to  say  their  evening  prayers, 
and  peace  found  lodgment  in  their  simple 
hearts.  Still,  Bettina  had  a  vague  longing 
for  the  father  who  had  suddenly  dis- 
appeared so  many  years  before,  and  left 
her  alone;  and  to-night,  as  usual,  she 
prayed  that  he  might  return,  for  she  never 
thought  of  him  as  de^d.  From  a  darkened 
corner,  where  he  had  observed  them  with 
growing  recognition,  a  man  tottered 
toward  them.  He  was  old,  though  not  so 
much  from  years  as  from  worry  arid 
hardships.  Throwing  himself  before  the 
astonished  Antonio,  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  bag  of  coin,  and,  dropping  it  at 
his  feet,  cried  hoarsely: 

"Antonio,  forgive  me!  Here 'is  the 
money  that  I  stole  from  you  in  America 
ten  years  ago!" 

Recognizing  him  under  his  wild  appea,r- 
ance,  Antonio  exclaimed  incredulously: 

"  You!    You  did  not  steal  my  money!" 

"Listen  to  me,  and  then  forgive  n-.c  if 
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you  can.  I  followed  you  home  that  night 
and  saw  you  lift  up  the  board  and  look 
at  your  money.  It  was  an  easy  thing  to 
unlock  your  door,  and,  when  you  were 
asleep,  to  take  the  gold  away.  I  put  it  in 
the  bank,  and  after  a  while  quit  working, 
as  you  remember,  and  tried  to  live  happy 
on  it;  but  I  had  no  peace.  Let  me  go 
back  a  little  further,  and  tell  you  about 
myself. 

"Forty  years  ago,  I  left  my  beloved 
Naples,  with  my  two  Bettinas--my  wife 
and  child, — to  seek  a  fortune  in  the  magic 
land  of  America.  I  was  young  and  full 
of  ambition;  but  Bettina, —  well,  she 
pined  for  the  sunny  skies  and  blooming 
flowers  of  her  childhood  home,  and  ere 
we  touched  those  foggy  shores  she  died. 
Need  I  tell  you  of  my  grief?  When  I 
saw  the  fatal  change  coming  over  her, 
oh,  how  I  prayed  that  the  Virgin  would 
spare  her  to  me!  And,  because  she  did 
not,  my  heart  was  hardened,  and  in  my 
despair  I  cried  angrily:  'Take  them  both, 
for  I  will  have  no  more  to  do  with 
you!'  Then  I  left  my  little  girl  alone, 
and  wandered  through  the  States.  I  had 
nothing  to  work  for  now,  and  grew  to 
be  a  bitter  and  hardened  creature.  But 
when  you,  Antonio,  came  to  work  beside 
me,  you  with  your  happy,  sunny  face 
that  reminded  me  of  my  own  youth,  some 
of  the  forgotten  memories  returned,  and 
little  by  little  my  heart  softened.  Then 
I  thought  of  the  little  girl  I  had  so 
shamelessly  deserted,  and  sought  for  her. 
But  America  is  so  big  no  trace  of  her 
could  be  found.  I  gave  her  up  for  dead.  I 
began  to  think  that  perhaps  the  Madonna 
had  really  taken  her. 

"  Your  sublime  faith  and  courage  touched 
me,  and  I  realized  how  des])icable  I  was. 
Then  1  set  to  work  and  replaced  all  the 
money  1  had  spent  ;^  but  you  had  gone, 
and  I  knew  not  where  you  were.  But  I 
said:  'The  good  God,  who  has  mercifully 
forgiven  me,  will  lead  nie  back  to  the  altar 
Antonio  has  built  for  the  Madonna,  and 
I  will  put  on  it  the  stolen  offering.' 
Thanks  to  God,  I  have  done  so.    And  if 


you,  Antonio,  will  forgive  me,  my  old 
bones  can  rest  in  peace  beneath  the 
smiling  skies  of  my  beloved   Naples." 

Before  Antonio  could  reply,  Bettina, 
who  had  listened  with  an  exulting  heart, 
rushed  to  the  aged  man,  and,  kissing  the 
wrinkled  cheeks,   exclaimed: 

"  ()  father,  surely  the  Blessed  Mother 
has  answered  my  prayer  at  last,  and 
brt)ught  you  back  to  me!  I  am  your  little 
Bettina.  My  dear  mother  died  on  the  sea, 
and  in  your  grief  you  wandered  off  and 
left  me.  But  if  you  had  only  known  when 
you 'were  working  with  Antonio  that  1 
was  so  near,  and  that  we  used  to  pray 
for  his  friend  who  was  so  bitter!" 
.  Antonio  now  grasped  the  aged  hands 
and  kissed  them  respectfully. 

"My  beloved  Bettina's  father!  Can 
you  blame  me  for  sympathizing  with  you 
even  when  we  first  met?  And  now  you 
will  come  home  with  us,  and  spend  your 
declining  years  among  us  and  the  little 
ones,  who  will  love  you  and  take  away 
the  sting  of  all  these  loveless  years." 

In  the  circling  arms  of  his  new-found 
son  and  daughter,  the  old  man  shed  tears 
of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow;  while  liettina, 
pointing  to  the  smiling  face  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  said: 

"  See,  father,  what  we  owe  to  her  whom 
you  spurned  so  long  ago!  She  has  saved 
me  to  you,  as  she  brought  my  Antonio 
out  of  the  sea,  to  bring  back  to  you  your 
faith;  and  now  she  has  united  us  all  in 
love.    God  and  Our   Lady  be  praised!" 

Kneeling  down,  they  sent  up  their 
thanks  in  a  joyous  Ave  Maria. 


All  that  we  do  receives  its  merit  from 
our  conformity  to  the  will  of  God.  When 
I  take  food  or  recreation,  if  I  do  it  because 
it  is  the  will  of  God,  I  merit  more  than 
if  I  Went  to  suffer  death  without  that 
intention.  Plant  this  principle  firmly  in 
your  mind,  and  then  at  every  action  fix 
your  eyes  upon  it,  in  imitation  of  the 
carjjenter,  who  brings  every  board  under 
the  square.  Thus  you  will  do  your  work 
with    perfection. — St.  Francis  dc  Sales. 
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A  Visit  to  Frascati. 


BY    JOSEPH    MAY. 

T^URLNG  a  recent  tour  through  Italy 
^-^  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to 
spend  some  weeks  at  Frascati,  once  the 
principal  suVjurb  of  Tusculuni,  and  now 
one  of  the  fairest  and  most  fascinating 
of  the  many  charming  towns  in  the 
neighborhood  ot  Rome, — Rome  that  was 
unknown  when  Tusculum,  to-day  a  heap 
of  ruins,  was  already  old. 

When  Tu.scuhnn  was  at  the  height  of 
its  prosperity,  mighty  emperors  and  pow- 
erful princes  had  their  country  residences 
at  Frascati,  with  dependencies  for  the 
tenants,  overseers,  laborers,  and  slaves. 
In  the  course  of  time  these  rural  villas — 
as  they  were  modestly  called,  but  which 
were,  in  fact,  so  many  sumptuous  palaces-- 
were  abandoned  by  their  owners,  and  fell 
to  ruin  and  decay.  Various  villages,  more 
or  less  regular,  rose  on  the  sites  of  these 
discarded  villas;  spreading  and  event- 
ually uniting  till  they  formed  but  one, 
which  was,  as  it  were,  the  pioneer  of  the 
now  flourishing,  but  still  quaint  and  old- 
fashioned,  town  of  Frascati. 

In  1 170,  Raino,  Count  of  Tusculum, 
presented  the  town  to  Pope  Alexander  III., 
who  entered  it  in  state,  and  lived  there 
till  the  end  of  January,  1172.  It  was 
during  the  Holy  Father's  residence  at 
Tusculum  that  news  was  brought  to  him  of 
the  murder  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket.  And 
it  was  to  Tusculum  that  the  ambassadors 
of  Henry  II.  came,  in  the  vain  effort  to 
clear  their  sovereign  from  the  well-founded 
accusation  of  having  instigated  the 
assassination  of  the  holy  prelate. 

The  destruction  of  Tusculum  by  the 
Romans,  in  1191,  was  hailed  with  great 
joy  by  the  inhabitants  of  Frascati,  whose 
lands  and  crops  had  suffered  much  from 
the  constant  and  bloody  feuds  between 
the  Tusculans  and  their  warlike  foes.  And 
the  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  Tusculum  is 
t )  this  day  celebrated  as  a  public  festival 


at  Frascati.  When  the  ancient  city  fell. 
Frascati  was  already  an  agricultural  town 
of  considerable  importance,  and  possessed 
two  Catholic  churches — namely,  that  of  S. 
Maria  in  Frascati,  now  San  Rocco;  and 
the  chapel  of  San  Sebastiano.  In  1296, 
S.  Maria  in  Frascati  became  S.  Maria  del 
Vivario,  —  a  name  given  to  it  because 
of  the  old  Roman  reservoirs  found  in  its 
vicinity,  and  which  were  supposed  to  have 
originally  been  the  vivario,  or  frescheria, 
fif  the  far-famed  Villa  of  LucuUus. 

In  1538,  Pope  Paul  III.  decreed  that 
P'rascati  was  to  be  a  city,  and  christened 
it  Tusculum  Novum,  or  New  Tusculum. 
He  made  the  church  of  San  Rocco  (then 
S.  Maria  del  Vivario)  its  first  cathedral, 
and  himself  celebrated  Mass  at  the  high 
altar  upon  the  opening  day.  While  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  was  still  at  Frascati, 
St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  came  to  plead  his 
cause  at  his  feet.  The  saint  had  been 
grossly  calumniated  by  Fra  Agostino,  a 
friar  who  had  denounced  him  from  the 
ptilpit  as  a  heretic.  In  the  interests  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  the  saint  applied  to  the 
Governor  of  Rome  for  an  immediate  trial. 
The  request  was  granted,  and  F'ra  Agostino 
was  forced  publicly  to  withdraw  his  accu- 
sations. But  although  Ignatius  pressed  for 
a  formal  sentence,,  no  such  sentence  was 
given  at  the  time.  Pope  Paul  obtained  him 
a  fresh  trial,  which  residted  in  a  verdict  that 
triumphantly  established   his  innocence. 

It  .seems  difficult  now  to  associate  the 
word  "cathedral"  with  so  small  and  unpre- 
tentious a  building  as  San  Rocco.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Frascati 
of  the  time  of  Pope  Paul  III.  was  much 
less  important,  both  from  the  point  of  view 
of  size  and  of  population,  than  is  the  Fras- 
cati of  our  own  day.  Moreover,  modest 
and  unpretentious  as  it  looks,  the  little 
church  of  San  Rocco  is  of  great  historical 
interest;  and  its  celebrated  campanile, 
or  belfry,  is  the  only  really  imi)ortant 
monument  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  Fras- 
cati now  possesses.  An  inscription,  in 
small  Gothic  letters,  about  three  metres 
from  the  ground,  and  to  the  northeast  of 
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the    tower,   tells    us   that   it   was   built   in 
the  year    1305    by   Andrea  di   Madio   and 
Giovanni  di  Giordano,  in  memory  of  their 
dead-and-gone    relatives.      It     is    in     the 
Saracenic    style,    and    has   four   triangular 
cornices  supported  by  stone  brackets.    At 
the    northeast    angle    is    a    marble    arch, 
ui)held    by    one    .spiral    column    only,    its 
fellow  having  fallen  down.    Another  and 
larger  niche  has  a  curious  oval  opening. 
In  one  of  these  crumbling  niches  is  a  time- 
discolored  painting,    -of  a  later  date  than 
the  campanile,  it  is  true,  but  still  old  enough 
to  be  in  keeping  with  its  antique  setting. 
The   church   stands   in   the    Piazza   San 
Rocco,     which     is     roughly    paved     with 
cobblestones,  —  as,    indeed,    are     all     the 
streets  of  Frascati,  with  the  by  no  means 
rare  exception  of  such  as  have  no  pave- 
ment at  all.    The  walls  are  cream-colored, 
witli     an     entrance     of     vivid     green, — a 
contrast  to  which  they  are  very  partial 
in  Italy;    and  not  in  country  towns  alone, 
but  in  Rome  as  well.    This  emerald  door 
is  surmounted   by  a  crown  and   crossed 
keys;    for  the   Papal  keys  form   part  of 
the  arms  of  Frascati,   which  is  as  loyal 
to  the  Pope  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  past. 
And  nowhere — no,  not  even  in  Ireland — • 
could  a  more  devout  and  fervent  popula- 
tion be  found.   The  entrance  to  the  church 
is  flanked  by  full-length  reproductions  of 
the  celebrated  frescoes  of  San  Rocco  and 
San  Sebastiano,  which  are  preserved  within 
the    sacred    edifice,    and    which    are    the 
object   of   the   pious   pilgrimage   of   every 
Catholic  who  visits  Frascati.    The  history 
of    these    miraculous    frescoes    is,    briefly, 
as  follows. 

In  the  yeat  1656  the  pest  broke  out  in 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  spread  with 
appalling  rapidity,  first  to  Naples,  then 
to  the  Papal  States,  and  was  soon  raging 
all  over  Italy.  In  Rome  the  mortality 
was  excessive;  nor  were  things  much 
better  in  the  neighboring  towns  of  Albano, 
Marino,  and  Grottaferrata.  Frascati,  which 
had  escaped  so  far,  was  also  threatened 
with  the  dread  scourge,  and  the  panic  and 
dismay    were    widespread.     It    was    then 


that,  on  the  morning  of  the  i8th  of  June, 
a  poor  woman,  while  praying  in  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  del  Vivario,  saw,  to  her  amaze- 
ment, little  pieces  of  plaster  suddenly 
begin  to  peel  off  the  wall,  to  the  left 
on  entering.  And,  as  slie  watched, 
portions  of  a  picture  came  to  light — first 
an  arm,  and  then  part  of  a  body.  The 
news  of  this  extraordinary  event  spread 
like  wildfire  throughout  the  town;  and 
the  people,  headed  by  the  clergy  and 
magistrates,  came  in  crowds  to  see  the 
marvel.  Presently  one  of  the  priests, 
after  reciting  some  prayers,  tried  to 
remove  with  a  knife  the  plaster  that  still 
remained;  but  his  efforts  were  all  in  vain. 
■Then  he  caused  an  altar  to  be  erected  in 
front  of  the  partially  uncovered  picture, 
and  exhorted  the  kneeling  people  to  wait 
and  pray.  And,  while  the  prayers  of  the 
awe-stricken  crowd  ascended  to  Heaven, 
the  plaster  peeled  off  of  its  own  accord, 
revealing,  first  the  full-length  figure  of 
San  Rocco,  and  presently  that  of  San 
Sebastiano. 

The  inhabitants  of  Frascati  took  the 
miraculous  appearance  of  the  frescoes, 
coming  thus  in  the  hour  of  their  darkest 
need,  as  a  sign  from  Heaven  that  San 
Rocco  and  San  Sebastiano  would  protect 
their  town  from  the  pest.  Nor  was  their 
childlike  confidence  confounded;  for,  of 
all  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  near 
neighborhood  of  Rome,  Frascati  alone  was 
exempted  from  the  terrible  scourge.  In 
their  delight  and  gratitude,  the  inhab- 
itants declared  that  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  del  Vivario  should  thenceforth  be 
known  as  San  Rocco,  and  that  the  name 
of  the  gate  that  gave  admittance  to  the 
city  should  be  changed  from  Porta  Romana 
to  Porta  San  Rocco,  and  San  Sebastiano 
and  San  Rocco  chosen  as  patrons  of 
Frascati,  equally  with  San  Filippo  and 
San  Giacomo,  its  protectors  hitherto. 
It  was  ordained,  furthermore,  that  every 
year,  on  the  i8th  of  June,  the  anniversary 
of  the  miracle  of  the  frescoes,  there  was 
to  be  a  grand  public  procession  tJljTOuelj, 
the  streets  of  Frascati. 
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About  the  year  1660  the  Pia  Unione, 
a  society  formed  of  twenty-four  of  the 
principal  citizens  of  Frascati,  was  entrusted 
with  the  custody  of  the  now  famous 
frescoes,  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  altar 
beneath  them,  and  the  ex-votos  with 
which  the  walls  of  the  little  chapel  were 
by  this  time  covered,  and  which  had  been 
placed  there  in  recognition  of  the  in- 
numerable cures  and  countless  graces 
received  through  the  intercession  of  San 
Rocco  and  San  Sebastiano.  In  1843,  owing 
to  the  humidity  of  the  walls,  the  frescoes 
seemed  in  danger  of  being  injured;  and 
Cardinal  Vescovo,  a  citizen  of  Frascati, 
ordered  them  to  be  taken  down.  The  work 
was  entrusted  to  Giuseppe  Ceppari,  an 
engineer,  who  was  much  surprised  that, 
in  spite  of  the  damp,  the  frescoes  had 
not  faded  nor  even  dimmed.  The  task 
of  detaching  them  from  the  walls  was  one 
of  extreme  delicacy  and  dilBculty,  but  it 
was  accomplished  satisfactorily.  The  price- 
less pictures  were  then  covered  with 
glass  and  enclosed  in  gold  frames.  This 
done,  they  were  again  fastened  in  their 
old  place  above  the  altar,  on  the  7th  of 
August,  1843. 

In  the  course  of  my  stay  at  Frascati, 
I  made  several  visits  to  the  church  of 
San  Rocco  and  had  the  privilege  of 
inspecting  the  miraculous  pictures  at  close 
quarters.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  covered 
by  veils  of  silk,  on  which  the  frescoes 
are  so  skilfully  reproduced  that  casual 
visitors  might  easily  mistake  them  for 
the  originals.  But,  after  candles  had 
been  lit  upon  the  altar  beneath  them, 
these  veils  were  drawn  for  me  more  than 
once,  when,  as  I  have  said,  I  was  able  to 
inspect  the  frescoes  closely.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  face  is  in  each  instance  vivid 
and  lifelike;  and  not  the  least  remark- 
able circumstance  in  connection  with  the 
pictures  is  their  perfect  preservation  in 
every  detail  from  the  moment  of  their 
miraculous  appearance  to  the  present 
moment.  San  Rocco  wears  a  dark  blue 
mantle,  lined  with  a  lighter  blue,  and  a 
short   under-garment  of  a  pinkish   shade, 


showing  the  legs  bare  to  below  the  knees, 
and  then  covered  by  a  sort  of  brown 
gaiter.  On  the  right  leg  is  a  ghastly 
wound,  at  which  a  finger  of  the  left  hand 
seems  to  be  pointing;  the  right  grasps  a 
long  staff,  and  at  the  feet  is  the  dog  of 
tradition.  The  figure  of  San  Sebastiano 
is  clothed  with  a  loin-cloth  only,  and  the 
delicate  flesh,  that  seems  to  quiver  with 
agony  as  one  looks,  is  pierced  by  seven 
arrows.  That  they  are  faithful  copies 
of  the  original  arrows  that  pierced  the 
sainted  flesh  of  the  martyred  Sebastian 
I  know;  for  one  of  those  very  arrows 
was  shown  to  me  when  I  visited  the  tomb 
of  St.  Sebastian  in  the  church  above  the 
Catacomb  that  bears  his  name. 

vSan  Rocco  has  long  since  ceased  to  be 
the  cathedral  of  Frascati.  That  dignity 
belongs  now  to  the  fine  and  imposing 
church  of  San  Pietro,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1598,  during 
the  pontificate  of  Pope  Clement  VIII 
It  is  interesting  to  remark,  in  passing, 
that  it  was  in  this,  the  present  cathedral 
of  Frascati,  that  the  obsequies  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward,  "the  Young  Pretender," 
were  celebrated  by  order  of  his  surviving 
brother,  Henry  Duke  of  York,  then 
Archbishop  of  Frascati.  The  funeral  was 
a  truly  royal  one,  the  cathedral  being 
draped  in  black  velvet  bordered  with 
gold  and  silver  fringes.  In  the  centre 
stood  the  catafalque,  covered  with  a 
magnificent  pall  embroidered  with  the 
royal  arms  of  England,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Carolus  III.  Magncs  Britannim 
Rex."  And  it  was  in  this  same  cathedral 
of  San  Pietro  that,  as  a  monument  to 
the  left  on  entering  tells  us,  the  remains 
of  poor  Charles  Edward  found  a  resting- 
place  till  their  removal  to  the  crypt  of 
St.  Peter's  in  Rome. 

The  episcopal  palace  in  which  the  last 
of  the  Stuarts,  the  Cardinal-Duke,  lived 
from  1 761  to  1803,  and  in  which  his 
portrait  may  still  be  seen,  side  by  side 
with  the  portraits  of  almost  every  other 
archbishop  or  bishop  of  Frascati,  is  close 
to  the  church  of  San  Rocco. 
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A  Non-Catholic  Appreciation. 


A  LTHOUGH  complaints  of  any  kind 
'^^  against  convent  schools  are  now 
more  groundless  than  ever  before,  sneers 
at  their  limitations,  narrowness,  ultra- 
conservatism,  non  -  progressiveness,  and 
general  ineffectiveness,  are  still  occasion- 
ally indulged  in  by  prejudiced  Protestants 
and  snobbish  Catholics.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  following  paragraphs,  culled 
from  a  great  secular  journal,  the  Chicago 
ItUer  Ocean,  may  be  brought  to  the  notice 
of  all  such  persons: 

Des])ite  the  novelties  of  co-education  and 
the  attractions  of  public  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, convent  education  still  has  a  charm  and 
power  which  all  are  free  to  admit.  Thorough 
instruction  in  religious'  truth,  correct  moral 
teaching,  and  a  high  sense  of  duty  are  known 
to  be  fully  in  accord  with  the  most  profound 
knowledge  and  the  widest  ranges  of  truth  in 
every  field  of  study.  Hence  the  convent-bred 
girl  can  have  every  intellectual  advantage 
afforded  by  a  secular  college;  and  in  addition 
moral,  artistic,  and  social  associations  of  a 
superior  order.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  men  and  women  of  every  shade  of  belief 
very  considerately  have  chosen  for  their 
daughters  a  convent  education. 

In  our  country,  pioneer  conditions  have 
passed  away,  and  with  them  the  educational 
limitations  they  imposed.  Privation  and  nar- 
rowness in  the  education  of  many  were  not  of 
choice,  and  the  absence  of  culture  was  unavoid- 
able. The  future  points  to  wider  and  more 
varied  obligations,  which  demand  a  higher  and 
broader  education  for  all.  Opportunity  for 
learning  and  culture  is  now  open  to  young  ladies 
whose  mothers  knew  such  blessings  only  as  a 
dream.  In  the  field  of  science  and  letters, 
convent  instruction  is  not  excelled.  In  the 
realm  of  art  and  music,  convent  training  stands 
pre-eminent;  while  in  the  formation  of  char- 
acter its  standard  of  true  womanhood  is  the 
loftiest   conception    the   world   has  ever  known. 

The  "new  woman"  in  the  abstract 
may  command  the  impersonal  admira- 
tion of  the  American  father;  but,  in  the 
concrete  case  of  his  own  daughter,  he  is 
becoming  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  convent  education  gives  to 
young  women  a  bloom  which  no  other 
training  is  able  to  impart. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

Discussing  the  shibboleth,  "no  religion 
in  politics,"  the  Pilot's  writer  of  "Talks 
to  Yoimg  Men"  recalls  a  number  of 
obvious  truths  which  some  politicians 
and  their  friends  occasionally  lose  sight 
of.  The  following  pertinent  paragraphs 
are  worth  thinking  about: 

It  is  impossible  to  pardon  the  conceit  of 
any  legislator  who  feels  that  popular  election 
makes  him  superior  to  C/od's  law,  and  gives 
him  the  right  to  set  it  aside  when  required 
by  partisan  politics,  or  by  pecuniary  interests. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  legislators  who  call' 
themselves  Catholics— elected  by  Catholic  com- 
munities, and  thereby,  theoretically  at  least, 
obliged  to  protect  the  Catholic  rights  and 
interests  of  those  who  sent   them. 

They  should  be  held  to  give  a  strict  account 
of  their  stewardship.  They  should  be  defeated 
for  nomination  and  for --election*  if  they  are 
unworthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  ■  in  them 
by  those  who  are  not  so  depraved  as  to 
believe  that  religious  guidance  and  conscience 
are  out  of  place  in  legislation  proposed  or 
enacted.  Politics  not  fundamentally  based  upon 
religious  principles  will  be  irreligious  and  unjust 
politics.  The  experience  of  the  whole  world's 
history  proves  that  such  politics  are  oppressive 
and  destructive. 

Apropos  of  politics,  one  of  the  most 
transparent  fallacies  to  which  public  men 
appear  to  give  credence  is  that  what  is 
condemnable  in  an  individual  is  excus- 
able or  justifiable  in  a  corporation,  a 
committee,  or  a  party.  Smith's  paying 
Jones  five  dollars  for  his  vote  is  criminal 
in  both  Jones  and  Smith;  but  the  highly 
respectable  members  of  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  financial  committee  who  have 
furnished  Smith  with  the  five  dollars  in 
question  for  the  express,  or  at  least  the 
clearly  implied,  purpose  of  bribing  Jones 
and  company,  —  they,  of  course,  have  no 
responsibility  for  the  crime! 


The  heartrending  distress  of  the  plague- 
stricken  Irish  emigrants  to  Canada,  away 
back  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century, 
seems  a  part  of  ancient  history  to  most 
of  us;    but  a  celebration  in  Winnipeg  the 
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other  day  clothes  it  with  contemporary 
interest.  Father  Dandurand,  the  first 
Canadian-born  Oblate  of  Mary  Immac- 
ulate, and  a  zealous  comforter  of  the 
afflicted  emigrants  in  question,  observed  on 
the  1 2th  inst.  the  seventieth  anniversary 
of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood.  He 
received  Holy  Orders  from  the  saintly 
Bishop  Bourget,  of  Montreal,  in  1841; 
and  now,  at  the  age  of  ninety- three,  with 
faculties  practically  unimpaired,  he  is  still 
doing  duty  at  the  St.  Boniface  Cathe- 
dral, and  acting  as  chaplain  to  an  orphan 
asylum.  The  distinguished  English  physi- 
cian, Sir  James  Crichton- Browne,  declares 
that  "every  man  is  entitled  to  his 
century";  and  it  looks  as  if  the  venerable 
and  beloved  Oblate  is  to  be  one  of  the 
comparatively  few  to  receive  their  full 
inheritance  of  years. 


Our  English  contemporary  in  the 
Eternal  City  is  ungenerous  enough  to 
expose  Mayor  Nathan's  utter  failure  as  a 
prophet.  On  September  20,  a  year  ago, 
this  doughty  Mason  made  a  speech 
bombastic  in  form  and  prophetic  in  tone. 
Says  Rome: 

He  told  his  auditors  that  the  new  Rome,  the 
Rome  of  Unified  Italy,  the  Rome  of  the  last 
forty  years,  was  about  to  welcome  countless 
multitudes  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  coming 
hither  to  celebrate  her  raoderti  glory.  She  would 
show  them  the  wonders  of  civilization  and 
progress  which  she  symbolized  as  Capital  of 
Italy.  The  Rome  of  the  Popes  represented 
bigotry,  superstition,  falsehood;  the  new  Rome 
represented  all  that  was  best  in  modernity — 
popular  education,  freedom  of  thought,  absence 
of  sujierstition,  health,  hygiene,  comfort,  lofty 
ideals.  The  year  has  passed  and  —  the  count- 
less multitudes  have  remained  at  home.  The 
millennium  has  not  come,  but  instead  we  have 
had  the  census  and  the  cholera  and  the  awfully 
significant  facts  of  Verbicaro,  and  all  three  of 
them   teach   the   same    terrible   lesson.  ,  .  . 

What  happened  at  Verbicaro  was  this — the 
inevitable  cholera  broke  out,  panic  set  in;  a 
sullen  whisper  went  among  the  people  that  the 
authorities,  finding  an  increase  of  population 
in  the  census  figures,  were  determined  to  reduce 
the  population  Ijy  scattering  a  "powder"  to 
produce  cholera.  Terror  seized  the  members  of 
the  cominunal  council.     The  mayor — renicnilicr- 


ing  how,  half  a  ccniury  ago,  under  similar 
circumstances,  his  grandfather,  who  had  also 
held  the  office,  had  been  tortured,  mutilated  and 
murdered  by  the  infuriated  mob  —  fled  from 
the  place;  the  others  barricaded  themselves  in 
their  houses;  the  doctors  got  "sick";  the  police 
hid  themselves;  the  cholera  victims  were 
allowed  to  lie  festering  and  unburied  where  they 
fell.  Half  the  people  abandoned  the  town;  the 
rest  grew  savage  with  superstitious  dread  and 
anger  against  the  authors  of  the  pestilence; 
they  burned  the  town-hall;  they  seized  on  the 
communal  secretary,  tore  him  to  pieces,  set 
his  head  on  a  pole  and  carried  it  in  hideous 
triumph  through  their  scpialid   lanes. 

It  reads  like  the  record  of  a  Parisian 
mob  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  —  and 
such  is  the  reality  in  Southern  Italy  as 
contrasted  with  the  roseate  picture  drawn 
only  a  year  ago. 


An  article  well  worth  reading  by  every 
advocate  of  women's  rights — and  by  every 
opponent  as  well  —  is  "  Woman  at  the 
Crossways,"  in  the  current  Month.  The 
author,  Catherine  Hardy,  gives  an  excel- 
lent account  of  true  and  false  Feminism; 
and,  while  her  conclusions  .will  not  be 
accepted  by  the  more  militant  of  the 
sex,  many  readers  will  wish  that  her 
viewpoint  were  far  more  general  than  it 
is.  These  closing  paragraphs  of  the  article, 
especially,  disclose  that  viewpoint  with 
sufficient   definiteness : 

A  woman  who  chafes  at  being  a  woman 
and  would  prefer  to  be  a  man,  is  more  of  a 
shame  to  womanhood  than  the  woman  who, 
from  mistaken  zeal,  throws  stones  at  Members 
of  Parliament  or  who  "hits  out"'  at  policemen. 
Woman  is  the  better  half  of  mankind,  and 
every  individual  woman  may  see  to  it  that  she 
attains  to  the  ideal  of  her  sex.  It  is  as  well 
for  her  to  recognize  her  limitations,  so  that 
she  may  not  fight  against  them  in  vain.  After 
all,  the  limitations  are  merely  of  a  secondary 
order.  There  are  no  limitations  set  to  her 
virtues,  to  her  powers  of  endurance,  her  capa- 
bilities for  sacrifice,  for  love,  and  for  heroic 
sanctity.     These  are   the   better   part. 

If  Catholic  women  see  the  danger  of  some  of 
the  tendencies  of  Feminism,  and  if  each  one 
immediately  sets  to  work  to  try  to  become 
a  perfect  type  of  womanhood,  she  will  be 
co-operating  in  a  movement  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  old  Catholic  ideal  of  woman.  There 
is   no  society   to  join,   no  need   of  organization: 
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simply  a  daily  prayer  for  the  recovery  of 
womanliness,  and  the  constant  practice  of  the 
three  womanly  virtues  —  sympathy,  unsellish- 
ness,  and  simplicity.  Then  reminisin  will 
"proceed  and  prosper"  until  it  becomes  a 
power  for  good  on  earth  and  a  means  to  heaven. 

One  mistake  to  be  guarded  against,  in 
the  discussion  of  Feminism,  the  emanci- 
pation of  woman,  Woman  Suffrage,  and 
the  like  topics,  by  Catholic  preachers 
and  writers,  is  that  of  identifying  their 
personal  opinion  with  infallible  dogmas 
of  the  teaching  Church.  As  a  matter  of 
historical  fact,  Catholic  women  in  more 
than  one  quarter  of  the  globe  do  exercise 
the  right  (or  privilege)  of  the  suffrage; 
and  we  have  not  noticed  that  by  doing 
so  they  are  incurring  excommunication, 
major  or  minor. 


One  of  the  latest  utterances  of  the 
universally  lamented  Cardinal  Moran 
was  an  address  delivered  at  the  blessing 
of  a  school.  The  tenor  of  his  remarks 
explains  in  a  great  measure  the  effective 
work  which  he  accomplished  in  Australia, 
as  well  as  the  extent  of  that  'country's 
bereavement  in  his  decease.  We  quote 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Catholic  Press 
of  Sydney: 

He  [the  Cardinal]  hoped  that  in  Australia 
some  of  these  things  might  be  achieved, — that 
grand  cathedrals  would  be  erected,  and  that 
monuments  of  religion,  charity,  and  education 
would  aiise  on  every  hand.  If,  however,  they 
wished  to  attain  this  they  must  begin  in  the 
schools.  What  the  schools  were  to-day  the 
Commonwealth  would  be  to-morrow.  The  great 
Napoleon  had  his  experience  of  pagan  schools 
in  France.  Religion  was  abolished  in  the 
schools  in  1789;  twenty-five  years  after,  he 
ordered  its  restoration.  Asked  why  he  had  done 
s:-.  Napoleon  gave  the  blunt  answer  (soldier 
t'lat  he  v.as)  that  the  result  attained  by  schools 
without  religion  was  "to  bring  around  us  clever 
devils."  That  was  strong  language,  but  if  they 
banished  religion  from  the  schools  they  could 
only  look  for  a  like  result.  It  was  an  old  Irish 
."■eying  that  if  one  planted  cabbages  one  couldn't 
expect  a  crop  of  potatoes.  The  Church  planted 
in  the  minds  of  the  children  princijiles'  of 
virtue,  look  them  by  the  hand  and  led  them 
on  in  the  paths  that  would  make  them  the 
best  of  citizens  and  Christians.    .Vnd  he  trusted 


the  schools  would  always  pursue  the  same 
path.  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  X.  said  that 
the  children  must  be  imbued  with  a  great  love 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  this  was  the  work  of  the 
schools.  The  schools  were  signposts  on  the  way 
to  heaven.  Schools  without  religion  marked 
devious  paths,  which,  though  perhaps  strewn 
with   flowers,   led    to   precipices   of  error. 

France  is  fast  verifying  Napoleon's 
dictum,  and  other  countries  are  beginning 
to  find  out  that  one  doesn't  dig  potatoes 
from  ground  in  which  cabbagfes  have-'been 
planted. 


Not  to  be  outdone  by  a  brother  preacher 
who  recently  appointed  a  young  woman 
to  act  as  "social  manager"  of  his  church, 
a  Methodist  pastor  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has 
engaged  an  athletic  instructor  for  his 
congregation.  He  claims  to  be  the  first 
clergyman  in  the  United  States  to  com- 
bine athletics  with  spiritual  activities. 
How  this  is  to  be  done  is  not  explained. 
We  very  much  fear  that  the  spiritualities 
of  the  parish  will  suffer.  These  "fishers 
of  men,"  as  they  presume  to  call  them- 
selves, ought  to  "wash  their  nets," — by 
which  is  intimated,  according  to  the  early 
Scriptural  commentators,  that  'we  can 
not  expect  to  catch  souls  in  the  muddy 
and  foul  nets  of  human  invention,  but 
in  the  cleansed  nets  of  the  Divine  Word'; 
also  that  those  who  would  win  others  to 
Christ  must  first  draw  nigh  unto  Him 
themselves,  remembering  the  Apostle's 
admonition,  "No  man  being  a  servant 
of  God  entangleth  himself  in  secular 
business." 


It  used  to  be  said  that  "the  fate  of 
a  book  depends  upon  the  capacity  of 
its  readers."  Let  us  hope  that  there  will 
be  many  historical  students  among  the 
readers  of  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet's 
autobiography  ("Incidents  of  My  Life"). 
In  that  case  the  book  will  be  sure  of 
remembrance,  and  of  being  consulted  by 
future  historians  of  our  country,  who 
will  find  in  its  pages  many  opinions  of 
men  and  measures  quite  different  from 
those   held    by   certain   American   authors 
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whose  partisanship  is  generally  unsus- 
pected. For  instance,  in  his  account  of 
some  important  developments  of  the  Civil 
War  period — such  as  the  draft  riots  and 
the  election  of  1864, — Dr.  Emmet  is  inter- 
esting and  illuminating.  He  attributes 
the  riots  largely  to  the  arbitrary  manner 
in  which  the  draft  was  carried  out  by 
the  Federal  authorities.  He  also  charges 
the  Republican  election  officials  with 
deliberate  efforts  to  prevent  Democrats 
from  voting  for  McClellan  in  1864.  He 
went  to  the  polls  after  breakfast  on 
election  day,  but  it  was  five  in  the 
afternoon  before  he  was  able  to  cast  his 
vote,  and  then  only  after  having  found 
a  bondsman  to  give  security  that  he  was 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  M.  D.,  "although 
I  was  personally  known  to  every  man 
in  the  room." 

With  the  current  American  histories 
Dr.  Emmet  is  much  dissatisfied,  as  they 
magnify  New  England  at  the  expense 
of  the  South.     He  says; 

This  conviction  is  based  on  the  study  of 
original  material,  much  of  which  constituted 
a  portion  of  the  "Emmet  Collection"  now  in 
the  Lenox  Library,  New  York  city.  With  the 
exception  of  the  perversion  of  Irish  history  by 
English  writers,  no  other  country  has  suffered 
to  a  greater  extent  than  we  have  from  wilful 
misrepresentation  of  the  truth  in  not  giving 
credit  to  other  sections. 

Dr.  Emmet  has  opinions  well  worth 
Considering,  and  his  book  contains  a 
great  deal  of  information  which  might  be 
sought  for  in  vain  elsevyhere. 

Though  commending  the  good-hearted- 
ness  of  those  who  have  resolved  to 
remember  in  their  will  the  little  band  of 
Dominican  Sisters,  exiled  from  Portugal, 
who  are  trying  to  establish  a  much-needed 
hospital  at'^Ontario,  Oregon,  we  congrat- 
ulate those  charitable  persons  who  con- 
tribute what  they  can  now  to  so  deserving 
an  object.  It  is  a  case  when  to  give 
quickly  is  to  give  twice.  As  yet  only 
Si20oo  have  been  collected,  and  the  Sisters 
have  begun  to  fear  that  they  may  have 
to     abandon     their     undertaking.       This 


would  be  a  great  pity,  as  such  an  institu- 
tion is  sorely  needed  in  that  section  of 
Oregon;  it  would  be  a  great  shame,  too, 
considering  the  persecution  and  privations 
endured  by  the  Sisters  before  coming  to 
this  country,  where  all  Catholics  enjoy 
fullest  freedom  and  so  many  have  "money 
to  bum." 


The  prospects  of  the  Church  in  Russia 
are  brightening,  thinks  the  Missionary. 
"When  the  Orthodox  Russian  clergy," 
it  says,  "begin  to  treat  in  a  spirit  of  tol- 
erance those  Russians  who  manifest  a 
desire  to  offer  their  spiritual  allegiance 
to  the  Roman  See,  there  will  be  in  Russia 
very  large  accessions  to  the  ranks  of  Cath- 
olics who  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  Holy  Father.  Even  now,  despite 
the  difficulties  placed  in  the  way,  conver- 
sions are  numerous.  Since  the  promul- 
gation of  the  ukase  granting  freedom  of 
worship,  four  hundred  thousand  members 
of  the  Orthodox  body  have  joined  the 
Church." 

It  is  perhaps  optimistic  to  look  for 
any  considerable  degree  of  tolerance  from 
the  Orthodox  clergy,  who  thus  see  their 
own  churches  deserted;  but  one  may 
hope  that,  despite  the  absence  of  that 
spirit,  the  good  work  of  conversions  to 
the  one  true  Faith  may  go  on  with  ever- 
increasing  success. 


The  Irish  Rosary  quotes  with  approval 
the  terse  statement  of  Father  Plater,  S.  J. : 
"We  must  circulate  Catholic  literature. 
The  Pope  says  so,  the  bishops  say  so,  our 
consciences  say  so."  Anent  the  Jesuit's 
further  suggestion,  that  "every  Catholic 
family  should  take  in  a  Catholic  weekly 
paper,"  our  Irish  contemporary  remarks: 
"This  seems  a  large  demand, — not,  indeed, 
on  the  score  of  expense,  but  because  of 
the  existing  apathy  in  regard  of  distinctly 
Catholic  news."  Apathy  in  Ireland  as  to 
Catholic  news!  Then  what  of  America? 
One  thinks  instinctively  of  the  oldtime 
comparison  of  the  "green  wood  and  the 
dry." 


Two  Sides. 
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2[;HHRK  is  a  shady  side  of  life, 

And  a  sunny  side  as  well, 
And  'tis  for  everyone  to  say 

On  which  he'd  choose  to  dwell; 
For  everyone  untb  himself 

Commits  a  grievous  sin. 
Who  bars  the  blessed  sunshine  out. 

And  shuts  the  shadows  in. 

The  clouds  may  wear  their  saddest  robes, 

The  sun  refuse  to  smile, 
And  Sorrow,  with  her  troop  of  ills. 

May  threaten  us  the  while; 
But  still  the  cheerful  heart  has  power 

A  sunbeam  to  provide; 
And  only   those  whose  souls  are  weak 

Dwell  on  life's  shady  side. 
^ — I  »»»  I ■ 

The  Waif  of  Rainbow  Court. 
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XIV. — An   Adventure. 

URINO  the  next  few  days  Betty 
searched  every  nook  and  crevice  of 

the  beach,  but  could  not  find  enough 
of  shells  for  the  ordered  chains  and  for 
the  pretty  one  she  wanted  to  take  to 
Nellie,  Mike's  oldest  sister.  Those  for  the 
great  house  she  had  to  finish  by  Saturday; 
and  when  that  day  came  she  made  up 
her  mind  that  she  would  hunt  all  the 
afternoon  until  she  found  enough.  So 
she  scoured  the  sandy  beach,  turning  up 
the  sand  everywhere,  and  not  noticing 
how  fast  the  time  was  flying,  or  indeed 
where  she  was  going,  until  at  last  she 
.  looked  up  to  find  herself  on  the  narrow 
neck  of  land  v.iiich  lay  at  the  fo(jt  of 
the  Dunes 


These  stretched  out  in  huge  hillocks 
from  the  beach;  beyond  was  a  deep  inlet. 
Over  the  passage  from  the  Dunes  to  the 
mainland,  at  high  tide  the  water  swept 
in  great  dashes  of  surf;  and  when  the 
tide  was  at  its  highest,  the  Neck  was 
quite  impassable.  Early  in  the  season 
the  children  had  been  warned  that  danger 
lurked   there. 

Betty  filled  her  basket  with  shells,  and 
they  were  so  tempting  that  she  went  on 
and  on,  looking  up  at  last  as  she  heard" 
a  dog  barking  sharply.  She  was  far  away 
from  the  Dunes  and  near  to  a  forlorn 
little  hut,  at  the  door  of  which  stood  a 
dog  howling  mournfully. 

"What  is  it,  doggie?"  she  asked.  "  Mrs. 
O'Flynn  would  say  there,  was  death  in 
the  air,"  thought  Betty,  shivering  a  little. 

The  dog  turned  and  ran  into  the  hut, 
barking  wildly.  Betty  listened,  and 
thought  she  heard  a  faint  groan  from 
within.  Her  heart  stood  still.  What  on 
earth  should  she  do?  All  the  tales  she 
had  heard  about  this  lonely  spot  came 
back  to  her,  and  she  turned  to  run;,  but, 
hearing  another  groan,  she  paused.  Some- 
body was  there  suffering.  Was  she  such  a 
coward  that  she  couldn't  try  to  help  him.- 

"  Mike  would  be  ashamed  of  me,"  she 
thought;  and  the  next  instant  she  opened 
the  door  and  entered  the  hut.  Upon  a 
rough  heap  of  straw  in  one  corner  a  man 
lay  moaning. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Betty. 

He  opened  his  eyes  slowly  and  looked 
at  her  stupidly.  His  face  was  flushed 
and  his  eyes  glazed  with  fever.  His  dog 
jumped  up  beside  him  and  cuddled  down, 
watching  Betty  with  his  liquid  brown 
eyes. 

"Do  you  want  a  doctor?"  she  asked. 

"A  priest!"  he  mumbled, — "a  priest!" 

"  I  will  get  one,"  said  Betty,  and  She 
hurried   from  the  hut. 
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A  storm  was  coming  up,  and  loud  and 
clear  upon  the  crisp  air  boomed  forth 
the  sunset  gun. 

"Oh,  the  tide!"  gasped  Betty,  and  ran 
as  fast  as  her  feet  could  carry  her  toward 
the  Dunes.  "  Our  Lady,"  she  prayed, 
"  help  me  to  get  there  before  the  tide 
covers  the  Neck,  so  the  poor  man  may 
have  the  priest!" 

She  reached  the  Dunes  and  started  to 
cross  the  Neck.  Once  she  slipped  and  fell, 
but  scrambled  to  her  feet,  wet  and 
draggled  but  not  hurt,  and  struggled  on. 
Suddenly  she  heard  some  one  calling, 
"Halloo!"  and  she  answered  faintly. 
Another  minute  and  she  staggered  into 
the  arms  of  Mr.  Grant. 

"  Betty ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  How  on 
earth  did  you  get  here?  I  came  out  to 
fasten  up  the  Tivagos  securely;  for  we 
may  have  rough  weather  to-night,  and  I 
thought  I  heard  some  one  on  the  Neck. 
Never  dreamed  it  was  you." 

"  Be  quick ! "  she  cried.  "  Get  the  Twagos 
ready!  There's  a  man  dying  in  the  old 
hut  beyond  the  Dunes.  I'll  go  for  Father 
Byrne.  I  promised  him  to  get  the  priest." 
And,  before  the  astonished  man  could 
say  a  word,  she  was  off  like  a  swallow 
skimming  down  the  village  street. 

In  a  short  time  Father  Byrne  and  Mr. 
Grant  were  sailing  round  the  Point  to 
the  Cove;  and  Betty,  soundly  scolded 
by  Miss  Lester  for  her  "recklessness,"  but 
warmed  and  fed,  cuddled  down  in  her 
little  bed  and  prayed  softly :  "  Dear 
Blessed  Lady,  please  get  them  there  in 
time,  for  I'm  just  too  tired  to  pray  for 
anything!" 

When  morning  was  breaking  over  the 
sea  Mr.  Grant  and  Father  Byrne  rowed 
back  to  the  lighthouse  beach. 

"  David,"  said  Father  Byrne  (he  and 
Mr.  Grant  were  old  friends),  "this  has 
been  a  strange  night  we've  spent  together. 
I  am  tired.  Let  me  go  up  to  the  light- 
house with  you  and  rest  until  it's  time 
to  say  Mass." 

"Come  and  welcome,  F'ather!"  replied 
Mr.  Grant,    as    he    made    fast    the    boat 


and   helped  the   priest  out   on   the    sands. 

"  There  must  surely  be  something 
intended  by  Providence  in  the  close  con- 
nection between  you  and  that  little  v\aif 
of  humanity,"  said  the  priest.  "What 
brought  her  here  and  put  her  life  in  touch 
with  yours?  Pagans  call  such  things  Fate, 
but  we  know  '  there  is  a  Divinity  that 
shapes  our  ends,'  and  that-  nothing  ever 
merely  happens  in  this  world.  The  child 
has  good  blood  within  her  veins,"  he 
continued.  "It  is  sad  that  she  has  to 
return  to  the  Home.  Perhaps  we  can  find 
her  a  place  as  servant  in  some  good 
Catholic  family.  Miss  Connolly  has  told 
you  of  the  letter  from  her  father?" 

"Yes,  Father;  but  it  scarcely  seems 
likely  there  will  ever  be  another,  after 
all  these  months.  That  was  written  nearly 
a  year  ago,  you  know." 

"  True,  but  remember  the  man  thinks 
his  child  safe  with  his  sister,  of  whose 
death  he  has  never  heard.  The  letter 
speaks  of  money  sent  in  a  former  one, 
which  was  evidently  never  received.  The 
letter  was  written  from  Melbourne,  and 
states  that  he  had  done  well  in  Australia 
and  would  come  home  before  long.  I 
wrote  at  once  to  a  priest  in  Melbourne  to 
try  to  find  him  at  the  address  he  gave 
or  to  learn  something  of  his  whereabouts, 
but  as  yet  I   have  had  no  reply." 

"My  responsibility  as  godfather  extends 
far  enough  at  least  to  see  that  the  child 
is  placed  with  Catholics,"  said  Mr.  Grant, 
with  a  puzzled  frown;  "but  how  to  do 
even  that  much  for  her  is  a  mystery." 

"  If  she  were  only  a  boy,"  said  Father 
Byrne,  "  you  and  I  would  be  quarrelling 
over  which  should  have  him,  eh?  Poor 
little  thing!  She  will  be  a  very  happy 
child  when  we  tell  her  that  the  poor  soul 
who  died  this  morning  cleared  up  the 
mystery  of  Mike  and  the  fish." 

"Just  what  did  he  tell  you.  Father,^ 
if  you  can  let  me  know?" 

"It  was  not  told  in  confession;  and, 
moreover,  he  asked  me  to  right  the  wrong," 
answered  the  priest.  "  The  man  was 
hiding   bctause   of  a   crime   he   had   cf)m- 
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milled  in  the  city.  He  was  hungry  and 
feared  to  go  to  the  village  for  food.  He 
had  been  taking  fish  off  the  night-lines 
for  several  days  and  cooking  them  for 
his  dinner.  Then,  hiding  behind  the 
Dunes,  he  heard  Mike  and  Betty  talking 
about  their  need  for  money,  and  so  deter- 
mined to  leave  their  lines  alone.  The 
morning  that  you  saw  the  big  fish  on  your 
line  he  happened  along  just  as  you  went 
to  let  Barkis  out,  and  he  took  the  fish 
off.  Then  he  was  seized  by  a  sudden  good 
impulse,  and  put  the  fish  on  the  children's 
line,  thinking  to  help  them  out.  Strange 
how  much  harm  results  when  people 
'do  evil  that  good  may  come'!  When  he 
told  me  he  had  been  stealing  fish,  I  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  where;  for  Betty's  aff 
were  on  my  mind,  and  it  struck  me  in  a 
minute  that  here  might  be  a  solution  of 
her  difficulties.  ^Vhen  he  heard  how  much 
trouble  he  had  made  for  the  little  girl 
who  had  sent  me  to  him,  he  was  much 
distressed,  and  begged  me  to  set  it  all 
right  for  her  and  her  friend  by  reporting 
what  he  had  told  me." 

"  We  must  tell  the  child  at  once.  She 
has  been  really  upset  about  it,  stanch 
little  friend  that  she  is  to  Mike,"  said 
Mr.  Grant.  "Ah,  there  is  the  bell  for  me 
to  go  to  the  light,  Father!" 

"And  the  Angelus  ringing  of  the  Light 
of  the  World  which  never  grows  dim,  so 
I,  too,  must  go  to  my  duty,"  observed 
the  priest;  and,  with  a  warm  hand-clasp 
the  two  men  parted. 

It  was  a  radiantly  happy  Betty  who 
heard  Father  Byrne's  story,  and  the  letter 
she  wrote  to  Mike  was  full  to  the  brim 
with  joy.  That  young  man,  after  the 
manner  of  his  se.^  disliking  to  show 
sentiment,  replied  to  it  briefly; 

Dere  Carrots:— You're  a  brick!  I'm 
glad  the  fish  turned  up  his  tale.  Say, 
'twas  funny  you  rounded  up  the  right 
man  for  confession,  wasn't  it?  We  are 
all  well,  and  hoa])  you  are  the  same. 
When  are  you  coming  back? 
\'ours  truly, 

MlKli    O'f'LYNN. 


XV. — Danger  on  the  Deep.    Happy 
Days. 

The  question  as  to  when  Betty  was 
going  back  to  town  was  agitating  more 
minds  than  that  of  Mike  O'Flynn.  Mr. 
Grant  and  Father  Byrne  were  interested 
in  her  fate;  the  Misses  Connolly  had  held 
family  conclave  over  the  child;  Betty 
herself  was  sick  with  longing  to  stay  in 
the  country,  and  the  Home  people  were 
at  their  wits'  end  about  her.  The  teachers 
all  liked  her  and  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  her  in  the  Home,  but  it  was 
against  the  rules  of  the  institution  to  keep 
a  child  over  twelve. 

In  the  meantime,  Betty  wanted  very 
much  to  make  her  First  Communion  in 
the  little  church  in  which  she  had  been 
baptized,  and  was  happy  in  the  thought 
that  it  could  be  before  she  went  back  to 
the  city.  She  had  studied  very  hard  under 
Miss  Dorothea's  teaching,  and  Father 
Byrne  thought  her  quite  well  prepared. 

"  I  know  I'm  not  good  enough,"  said 
Betty. 

"  We're  never  good  enough,  my  child," 
replied  Miss  Dorothea;  '  but  it  is  to  make 
us  better  that  Our  Lord  comes  to  us  in 
the  Sacraments,  just  as  it  was  to  make 
men  good  that  He  came  down  to  earth 
so   long   ago." 

And,  thus  encouraged,  Betty  studied  and 
prayed  and  waited  until  the  longed-for 
day  dawned  at  last;  and,  surrounded 
by  her  friends,  she  reverently  knelt  to 
receive  her  Lord  before  the  altar  where 
glowed  the  golden  marsh  marigolds. 
Autumn's  tribute  to  the  waning  Summer. 

The  children  returned  to  the  city  Home 
with  Miss  Lester;  but  Betty  had  stayed 
behind  with  Miss  Graves  to  shut  up  the 
cottage,  and  both  were  to  leave  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  summer  Home  had  put 
on  its  winter  dress,  and  looked  forlorn 
indeed,  with  everything  packed  away 
except  the  two  cots  on  which  Betty  and 
Miss  Graves  slept,  and  a  few  cooking 
utensils.  Betty  spent  the  last  da;'  in 
saying  good-bye  to  all  her  friends,  and 
went  to  sleep  tired  out, 
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During  the  night  she  was  wakened  by 
the  sound  of  a  gun  booming  out  over 
the  sea. 

"My,"  she  thought,  with  a  shudder, 
"  there  must  be  an  awful  storm ! "  The 
wind'^ howled,  and  the  rain  beat  fiercely 
upon'  the  window-pane.  "  That  ship  must 
be  in  danger.  I'm  sorry  for  the  people 
on  her.  I'm  sure  they  must  be  very  glad 
to  see  the  light." 

Boom!  J  boom!  again  went  the  signal 
of  distress. 

"  I  think  the  life-saving  boats  will  go 
out,"  she  went  on.  "  I  wish  I  could  see 
them!  Maybe  I  could  if  I  looked  out 
the  front  door." 

She  rose,  put  her  feet  into  her  shoes, 
and,  slipping  on  her  wrapper,  ran  down- 
stairs. Miss  Graves,  always  a  heavy 
sleeper,  heard  nothing;  and  Betty  opened 
the  door  and  looked  out  into  the  night. 
Far  out  to  sea  she  saw  a  streak  of  light 
which  rose  and  fell  with  the  waves. 

"That  must  be  the  ship,"  she  said. 
"But  why  are  the  sands  so  dark?  Where 
is  the  light?" 

At  night  the  lighthouse  beacon  sent  out 
a  long  shaft  of  Hght,  which  illuminated 
the  sands;  and  here  was  total  darkness. 
Betty  could  not  understand  it.  She  ran 
to  the  window  at  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  but  there  all  was  dark  also.  Not 
even  a  gleam  could  be  seen  across  the 
sands,  and  at  last  it  dawned  upon  her 
that  the  signal  fire  was  not  lighted. 

"Something  must  be  the  matter  at 
the  lighthouse!"  she  said.  "Oh,  there 
must  be  something  wrong  with  Mr.  Grant, 
or  he  would  never  let  the  light  go  out! 
He'll  lose  his  job  and  that  ship  will  sink. 
I  must  go  and  see  what's  the  matter." 

Without  waiting  to  think,  she  snatched 
up  Miss  Graves'  shawl,  and  ran  out  into 
the  wild  night.  Every  breath  was  a 
prayer  as  she  struggled  to  the  lighthouse, 
pushed  open  the  door  and  ran  to  Mr. 
Grant's  room.  The  old  man  was  not  there, 
and  she  went  to  the  stairs  which  led  to 
the  tower.  He  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  steps, 
so  still  she  feared  he  was  dead.    She  did 


not  pause  to  see,  however,  but  hurried 
up  the  stairs  to  light  the  beacon.  In  a 
few  moments  it  was  in  motion,  throwing 
out  its  rays  far  over  the  sea. 

Swiftly  descending  the  ladder,  Betty 
bent  over  the  old  man.  He  slowly  opened 
his  eyes  and  stared  at  her  as  if  he  did 
not    know  her. 

"The  light,"  he  muttered,— "  the  light!" 

'  It's  all  right,  Mr.  Grant,"  she  assured 
him.     "I  lighted  it.    Are  you  sick?" 

'  O  Betty,  is  that  you?  "  he  asked  feebly. 
"  I  stumbled  down  the  •  stairs,  and  think 
I  broke  my  leg.  I  can't  move.  You're  a 
good  child  to  come  to  the  old  man." 

"  I  saw  the  light  was  out,  so  I  hurried 
over,"  said  Betty,  simply.  "I  knew  there 
was  something  wrong.  I  can't  move  you, 
but  I'll   try  and  make   you  comfortable." 

She  bathed  his  face  with  cool  water, 
and  placed  a  pillow  under  his  head,  then 
covered  him  with  a  warm  blanket  from 
his  bunk.  She  wrapped  the  shawl  around 
herself  and  sat  down  beside  him  to  wait 
for  the  morning.  Barkis  crouched  beside 
his  two"  friends,  watching  his  master's 
face,  and  looking  up  at  Betty  with  a  world 
of  anxiety  in  his  deep  brown  eyes.  The 
storm  died  away,  and  all  was  quiet.  But 
it  seemed  to  Betty  as  if  the  dawn  would 
never  break;  and  at  last,  tired  out,  she 
dozed  off  to  sleep. 

How  long  she  slept  she  did  not  know; 
but  she  was  awakened  by  a  rough  voice, 
which  exclaimed: 

"Here's  a  great  go,  mates!  A  gal  and 
a  dog  and  a  man,  and  all  three  asleep!" 

B^tty  sprang  to  her  feet.  Two  rough 
sailors  stood  before  her,  and  she  put  out 
her  hand  to  them  beseechingly. 

"  Oh,  please  carry  him  to  bed !  He  tried 
to  fix  the  light  and  fell  and  broke  his  leg. 
I'll  go  and  get  the  doctor." 

"We'll  move  him.  Miss,  sure."^  And 
they  took  the  old  man  up,  while  Betty 
led  the  way  to  his  room.  "  But  who  fixed 
the  light,  then?  Our  ship  would  have 
been  at  the  bottom  but  for  the  light 
coming  up   when   all  hope  was  lost." 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you're  safe!    I  was  so 
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worried!"  cried  Betty.  'I  was  afraid  I'd 
be  loo  late.  You  see  I  was  over  at  the 
cottage,  and  I  ran  ail  the  way  to  light 
the  light  when  I  saw  it  wasn't  burning." 

"You  fixed  it!  Well,  I'll  be  blowed!" 
'I'lie  man  stood  erect,  and  looked  at  his 
mate.  "  I  guess  we'd  better  tell  the  captain 
about  this.  We  came  ashore  to  see  what 
we  could  find  to  help  mend  up  some  of 
our  tackle." 

"  Lots  of  people  in  the  village  will  help 
you,"  said  Betty.  "  But  if  you're  going 
to  the  village,  w'on't  you  send  somebody 
for  the  doctor  for  Mr.  C.rant?  I  don't  like 
to  leave  him  alone." 

"That  we  will,"  said  the  men,  and 
they  hurried  away. 

A  little  later  one  of  the  neighbors  came 
in  and  said  that  the  doctor  was  coming; 
so  Betty  ran  back  to  the  cottage  to  dress 
herself.  Miss  Graves  had  not  the  heart 
to  scold  the  child  for  heV  midnight  expe- 
dition, for  Betty  said  so  prettily: 

"  Please  excuse  me,  Miss  Graves.  I 
just  didn't  think  of  anything  but  the 
poor  people  on  the  ship,  and  what  would 
be  done  to  Mr.  Grant  if  the  light  went 
out,  and  how  good  he'd  been  to  me." 

Though  dreadfully  tired  and  sleepy, 
Betty  felt  she  could  not  stay  away  from 
Mr.  Grant;  so  she  begged  Miss  Graves 
to  let  her  go  back   to  the  lighthouse. 

"  Please  do  let  me  go !  I  want  to  know 
what  the  doctor  says  about  him." 

Several  people  stood  on  Mr.  Grant's  tiny 
porch  and  one  of  the  men  said,  '  That's 
her!"  as  Betty  drew  near. 

"So  you  are  the  heroine,  are  you?" 
exclaimed  an  elderly  gentleman,  smiling 
at  Betty. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  replied 
Betty  as  she  ran  up  the  steps,  intent  only 
on  getting  to  Mr.  Grant. 

"  Aren't  you  the  little  girl  that  lighted 
the  revolving  light?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  yes!"  said  Betty.  "But  that's 
nothing.     I've  done   that   lots   of   times." 

She  paused  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Grant's 
room  as  she  saw  the  doctor  and  a  strange 

(The 


man     beside     the     bed,    in     consultation. 

"Halloo,  Betty!'  Mr.  Grant  said. 
"Come  to  nurse  the  old  man?  Well,  I 
reckon  we  can't  let  you  go  back  to  the 
Home  now." 

"Will  you  really  kec]i  me?"  said  Betty, 
her  face  flushing  with  delight. 

"  Elizabeth!"  cried  the  stranger,  looking 
at  the  little  girl  so  intently  that  she  drew 
imck  startled. 

"  1  am  Betty  Carter,"  she  said. 

"My  little  girl!" — the  man's  tones  were 
broken.  "  I  thought  you  were  your 
mother.    Don't  you  know  me?" 

Something    in    the    dark    eyes    of    the 

stranger  took  Betty  back  to  happy  times, 

.  when  she  had  been  held  in  strong  arms, 

and  the  stranger's  voice  woke  in  her  heart 

chords  long  silent. 

"Daddy!"   she  said  slowly, -"  daddy !" 

And  in  an  instant  the  stranger's  arms 
were  around  her  and  held  her  close. 

"  Sure,  it's  the  most  wonderful  thing  I 
ever  heard  in  all  my  born  days!"  said 
Mrs.  O'Flynn.  "  Miss  Graves  was  telling 
me  when  I  took  up  the  wash  to  the 
Home.  Mike,  think  of  your  Carrots  going 
out  through  all  that  wind  and  weather 
and  lighting  up  the  light  for  the  old  man 
lying  on  the  floor  with  a  broken  leg!  And 
her  own  father  was  on  the  ship  that  she 
saved  from  drowning  by  them  same 
doings.  She  is  to  live  with  the  old  man 
at  the  lighthouse,  and  her  father  is  to 
take  care  of  the  light,  now  that  Mr.  Grant's 
too  old.  And  here's  a  message  to  you 
from  herself,  Mike.  You're  to  go  every 
summer  to  see  them.  And,  grateful  girl 
that  she  is,  she  sends  me  ten  dollars  for 
my  care  of  her  in  the  old  days.  And  it's 
little  enough  I  did  for  the  poor  creature 
then  or  ever.  Her  name  is  in  the  papers 
for  a  heroine,  and  she  got  a  medal  for 
saving  the  ship,  and  the  saints  know 
what  else  beside.  Now  what  do  you  think 
of  that,  Mike  my  boy?" 

'Well,"  said  Mike,  slowly,  "it's  just 
about  what  I'd  have  expected  of  Carfots." 

End.) 
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WITH   AUTHORS   AND    PUBLISHERS 


— Tlie  Iiitenuilidiial  Publishing  Co.  (Mcssis) 
of  Amstertlam  has  just  ]jublishcd  in  German, 
and  English,  a  full  account  of  the  Centre  Party 
of  the  GcrniAn  Kcichslug,  by  M.  lirzbcrger, 
one    of    its    leading    members. 

— rFifty  new  volumes,  some  of  them  of  unusual 
interest  and  importance,  have  just  been  added 
to  Everyman's  Library,  |)ublished  by  Messrs. 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons.  We  notice  a  Life  of  Shake- 
si)eare  by  Mr.  Oliphant  Smeaton;  a  volume 
completing  Aristf>phanes,  and  another  giving 
a  comjilcte  Horace;  Scott's  "Plays  and  Poems," 
edited  by  Mr.  Andrew  I.ang;  and  "A  Literary 
and    Historical    Atlas    of    America." 

—  ■The  Holy  Viaticum  of  Life  as  of  Death," 
by  the  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Dever,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 
(Benziger  Brothers),  is  an  altogether  uncommon- 
place  volume,  in  which  the  author  discourses 
on  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  a  more  or  less, 
mystic  fashion,  weaving  into  the  different 
chapters  incidents  in  the  life  of  St.  Stanislaus 
Koslka.  While  many  will  find  gratification  in 
perusing  its  nine-score  pages,  it  is  pcrhajis 
due  to  our  readers  to  add  that  the  book  is 
likely  to  i)rovc  "caviare  to  the  general." 

— "poisoning  the  Wells, — IL  :  The  Eleventh 
Edition  of  the  Encyclopsedia  Britannica"  (New 
York;  The  Meany  Printing  Co.),  is  a  pamphlet 
of  eighteen  pages,  containing  superabundant 
evidence  of  the  rationalistic  and  anti-Catholic 
spirit  of  a  work  whose  publishers,  editors,  and 
agents  had  antecedently  promised  that  it  would 
be  religiously  fair  and  im]iartial.  The  wide 
distribution  of  this  pamphlet  should  have  the 
desirable  effect  of  restricting  the  sale  of  the 
Britannica,  not  merely  among  Catholics,  but 
among  all  such  non-Catholics  as  expect  to 
find  in  an  encyclopaedia  scholarship  without 
bigotry,    and    facts    undistorted    by    fancy. 

— "A  Conspiracy  and  Its  Agency,"  printed 
under  the  ausjiices  of  the  St.  Louis  Council, 
No.  453,  Knights  of  Columbus,  is  a  brochure  of 
sixty-two  pages.  The  great  bulk  of  its  contents 
consists  of  a'  reprint .  of  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc's 
able  papers  on  the  Ferrer  Question,  two  of 
which  appeared  in  the  Dublin  Review  under 
the  title  of  "The  International";  and  the 
third,  "The  Breakdown  of  the  Ferrer  Legend," 
in  the  London  Tablet.  Supplementing  these 
are  two  editorial  articles  from  America:  "The 
Establishment  of  an  International  Press  Agency 
by  Catholics,"  and  "The  International  Catholic 
News  Agency."    It  is  gratifying  to  find  a  Catholic 


society  engaged  in  disseminating  literature  of  this 
type,  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus  deserve 
congratulations  for  their  admirable  action  in 
the    matter.  \ 

— Among  the  first  Catholic  year-books  to 
make  their  appearance  is  Si.  Michael's  Almanac, 
jniblished  by  the  Society  of  the  Divine  Word, 
Techny,  111.  Besides  the  usual  ecclesiastical, 
astronomical,  and  postal  information,  calendars, 
etc.,  it  alTords  two  pages  ^f  u.seful  hints  for 
farmers  and  housekeepers,  and  ninety  pages  of 
miscellaneous  reading  in  prose  and  verse, 
with     numerous     well-printed     pictures, 

— From  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  comes  a 
text-book  that  will  scarcely  be  adopted  in 
many  schools  of  either  America  or  England - 
a  "Manual  of  Latin  Phonography,"  being 
Pitman's  shorthand  adapted  to  the  Latin 
language.  The  author  is  the  Rev.  W.  Tatlock, 
S.  J.;  and  his  adaptation  is  used,  we  under- 
stand, in  Rome,  especially  in  the  Gregorian 
University.  The  whole  work,  principles  and 
explanations,  is  in  Latin,  and  readers  conversant 
with  that  language  will  find  it  exceedingly 
interesting. 

— SchefTel's  "  Ekkehard — Audifax  und  Hadu- 
moth"  is  a  book  designed  for  the  class-room, 
and  belongs  to  the  intermediate  grade  of  texts 
published  by  the  American  Book  Co.  The 
story  is  of  the  kind  that  will  arouse  the  atten- 
tion of  the  normal  boy  and  girl,  and  hold  their 
interest  from  beginning  to  end.  The  editors 
have  judiciously  placed  the  explanatory  notes 
at  the  foot  of  the  page  instead  of  relegating 
them  to  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  vocab- 
ulary is  good,  and  the  exercises  in  German, 
for  conversational  practice  and  for  retranslation, 
are  not  too  diflicult.  The  map  showing  the  scene 
of  action    illustrates   in   a    helpful    manner. 

— It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  criticism  of 
the  English  of  the  Douay  Bible  began  within 
about  half  a  century  after  its  appearance. 
The  author  of  an  old  book,  dated  1652,  that 
has  just  come  into  our  possession  writes:  "If 
the  same  men  [the  translators]  were  now  alive, 
they  would  themselves  render  the  Language 
(here  and  there)  more  grateful!,  especially  to 
curious  Eares,  and  yet  keep  as  exact  a  sense 
of  the  Learned  Languages,  of  the  Originall 
Tongues,  as  now  they  have  done,  which  yet 
I  dare  not  be  so  bold  to  doe,"  We  notice 
also  that  the  writer  speaks  of  the  "Imitation" 
as  the  "Following  of  Christ," — "the  plainest 
and    the    deepest    book    that    ever    was    written 
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next  to  holy  Writ;  the  fullest  of  common 
places,  and  yet  the  most  home  to  every   mans 

particular  that  reads  it." 

f 
— There  is  no  attempt  at  lofty  flights  of  fancy 
in  "The  Madonna  and  the  Christ-Child,"  a 
book  of  verse  by  Gertrude  E.  Heath  (Richard 
G.  Badger);  however,  this  attractive  volume 
has  a  quiet  beauty  that  gives  it  a  high  average 
of  merit  among  books  of  its  kind.  Here  and 
there  one  notices  little  crudities  of  construction, 
with  occasional  slight  lapses  into  bathos  in 
sentiment.  And  that  chief  fault  of  the  minor 
poet,  the  not  knowing  when  to  stop,  is  also 
somewhat  in  evidence.  "Mary  of  the  Mystic 
Eyes"  should  end  with  the  stanzas  we  quote; 
but  the  author  adds  another,  which  detracts  from 
an    otherwise    beautiful    poem: 

O  Mary  of  the  mystic  eyes, 

What  visions  do  you  see. 
The  while  you  hold  God's  little  Son 

Asleep  upon  your  knee? 
"I  see  a  cruel  road,  alas! 
And  angels  weeping  as  they  pass." 

O  Mary  of  the  mystic  eyes, 
Lift  up  your  gentle  head! 
What  cruel  road- is  this  you  see. 
That  weeping  angels  tread? 
"Who  walks  this  cruel  road,"  said  she, 
"Shall  see  God's  Son  upon  the  tree." 

There  are  eight  half-tone  reproductions  of 
well-known  representations  of  the  Madonna  in 
art,  four  of  them   by   Botticelli. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"The  Holy  Viaticum  of  Life  as  of  Death."    Rev. 

Daniel   Dever,  D.  D.     75  cts. 
"Manual    of    Latin    Phonography."     Rev.    W. 

Tatlock,  S.  J.    $1. 
"Explanation   of   the   Rule   of  St.    Augustine." 

Hugo  of  St.  Victor.     75  cts. 
"The  Culture  of  the  Soul."  Rev.  P.  Ryan.  95  cts. 
"Gemma   Galgani:     A   Child    of    the    Passion." 

Rev.  Philip  Coghlan,  C.  P.    46  cts. 
"Sermons  and  Lectures."     Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Grosch. 

$1.35- 
"Sti  Patrick,    Apostle   of   Ireland."     Si. 25. 


"St.    Margaret,    Queen    of   Scotland."     ':~i.2^. 
"Thoughts  of  a  Catholic  Anatomist."     Thomas 

Dwight,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.    $1,  net. 
"Pioneer  Priests  of  North  America.    1642-1710." 

Rev.  T.  J.  Campbell,  S.  J.    Vol.  III.    $2.20. 
"Back  to  Rome."    J.  Godfrey  Raupert.    Second 

Edition.     $t. 
"The  Dawn  of  All."    Mgr.  R.  H.  Benson.    Si. 50. 
"Louise  Augusta   Lechmere."    $1. 
"  Dr.   Duraont,"     Florence  Gilmore.     50  cts. 
"Some  Plain  Sermons."    Rev.  Thomas  L.  Kelly, 

LL.  D.    $1.25. 
"An   Order  for   the   Consecration  of  an   Altar." 

.50  cts. 
"Life  of  St.  Leonard  the  Solitary."    40  cts. 
"  Katherine    of    the    Barge."     Madge    Blundell. 

50  cts. 
"Life  of  St.  Aloysius  Gonzaga."     Rev.   Maurice 

Meschler,  S.  J.    $1.50. 
"The  Inseparables."  Rev.  John  J.  Kennedy.  $t. 
"Gold,   Frankincense,  and  Myrrh."     A.   Bovini. 

30  cts. 
"Devotions  for  Holy  Communion."     $1. 
"Chapters  in  Christian   Doctrine."     75  cts. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Hbb.,  xiii,  3, 
Rev.  Edmund  Rowan  and  Rev.  Owen  McManus, 
of    the  archdiocese   of  Philadelphia;     and   Rev. 
Charles     O'Callaghan,     D.    D.,    archdiocese     of 
Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Angela,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Mary; 
and  Sister  M.  Monica,   Order  of  St.  Ursula. 

Mr.  M.  V.  Bruce,  Miss  AnnaV,Wickey, '  Mr, 
John  Gorman,  Mr.  R.  F.  Simpson,  Mr.  Patrick 
Farraher,  Mr.  Paul  Roth,  Mrs.  Josephine  Detmer, 
Mr.  John  A.  McKinney,  Mr.  Thomas  Cushing, 
Miss  Mary  Dugan,  Mr.  Ernest  Busch,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Colligan,  Mr.  William  Aylward,  Mrs. 
Bridget  Golden,  Mr.  Henry  Schmid,  Mr.  John 
Wahoff,  Mr.  William  Whelan,  Mr.  Louis  Recar, 
Mr.  Frank  Riley,  Mr.  George  Kaiser,  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  Lardner. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    Amen.     (300  days'  indul.) 


Ova  Contribution  Box. 

"  Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee.' 

For  two  poor  missionaries: 

B.  J.  M.,  $9. 
The  nuns  of  Chicoutimi: 

Miss  L.  M.,  $1. 


QUEEN  OF  ANGELS. 

(Ou&scldorf.) 


■'  fV^.' 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  K,  48. 
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The  Rosary. 


BY    ROBERT    COX     STUMP. 

^O  Jefus  and  His  Mother  undefiled, 

My  chains  unite  the  world  in  close  accord. 

I  count  the  happy  heart-beats  of  the  child 
When  first  he  doth  receive  our  hidden  Lord. 

I  share  the  nuptial  blessing,  next  the  ring 
Holden  in  slim  bride-fingers;    and  I  hang 

At  the  nun's  girdle,  like  a  precious  thing; 

I  take  from  wounded  souls  full  many  a  pang. 

My  beads  are  hallowed   by  each  loving  prayer 
Said  for  a  straying  or  an  absent  one; 

I  guard  white  Innocence  from  evil  snare; 

Cold  hands  still  clasp  me  when  their  toil  is  done. 

I  am  the  epic  poem  of  the  poor, 

A  Jacob's  ladder  of  angelic  thought; 

Drama  divine  that  ever  shall  endure — 

The  life  of  God  in  lasting  sculpture  wrought. 


St.  Francis  apd  His  Three  Orders. 

BY    M.    NESBITT. 

URING  the  year,  as  the  different 
feasts  of  saints  come  round,  it 
)h\  is  our  obvious  duty,  as  it  should 
also  be  our  pleasure,  to  pre- 
vent by  eVery  means  in  our  power  these 
solemn  commemorations  from  proving 
fruitless  to  our  own  souls.  It  is  praise- 
worthy to  honor  the  friends  of  God,  but 
that  is  not  enough:  we  must  strive,  if 
we  really  desire  to  please  them,  to  practise 
in  a  lesser  degree,  and  as  far  as  circum- 
stances permit,  those  virtues  which  raised 
them  to  such  heroic  heights.    It  has  been 


beautifully  said:    "To  think  of  the  saints 
is  in  some  measure  to  see  them."    And  it 
may  well  be   that,   if  we  duly  reflect  on 
their    lives    with    affectionate    reverence, 
they,    on    their    part,    will    remember    to 
intercede     for     us    in    a    manner     more 
efficacious  than  we,  here  below,  can  even 
imagine;     for,    as    St.  Bernard    remarks, 
"  He  who  was  powerful  on  earth  is  more 
powerful  in  heaven,  where  he  stands  before 
the  face  of  his  Lord.    And  if  he  had  com- 
passion on  sinners  and   prayed  for  them 
whilst  he  lived   on   earth,   he   now   prays 
to  the   Father  for  us  so  much   the  more 
earnestly    as    he    more    truly    knows    our 
necessities    and    miseries.       His     blessed 
country  has    not    changed   but    increased 
his   charity.    Though    now   impassible,  he 
is    not    a    stranger    to    compassion.     By 
standing  before  the  Throne  of  Mercy,  he 
has  put  on  the  tender  bowels  of  mercy." 
On  October  4  we  celebrate  the  festival 
of  one   who.se   fame,   as   Pope   Leo   XIII. 
wrote   in   a  masterly   Encyclical,    "is   not 
bounded  by  the  limits  of  the  region  where 
he  saw  the  light,  or  by  those  of  the  neigh- 
boring  lands   illumined    by   his   presence; 
but  it  extends  to  every  part  of  the  earth, 
wherever  the  name  of  Francis  has  become 
known     and     his     institutions     flourish." 
The  life  and  work  of  the  Seraph  of  Assisi 
are  so  familiar  to  Catholics  in  these  days 
that   it   would    be   superfluous   to   enlarge 
upon   them   here.     Looking  back  through 
the  ages,  we  see  the  Poverello  surrounded 
by  his  disciples,   exhorting  them,   in   the 
clear,    ardent   tones    they    loved    so    well, 
to  take  courage,   and  to  have  confidence 
in  their  Divine  Saviour. 
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"Let  us  beware,"  he  cries,  "lest  having 
left  all  things,  we  lose  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  for  a  trifling  gain!  Count  money 
of  no  more  value  than  the  dust  by  the 
wayside.  Yet  neither  judge  nor  despise 
the  rich,  who  live  in  ease  and  luxury. 
God  is  their  Master  as  He  is  ours.  He  can 
call  them  and  He  can  justify  them.  Go, 
then,  and  preach  penance  for  the  remission 
of  sins.  Preach  peace  also.  You  will  find 
men  faithful  and  full  of  charity,  who  will 
receive  with  joy  both  yourselves  and  your 
message;  others,  unfaithful  and  unbeliev- 
ing, will  range  themselves  against  you. 
But  evil  report  and  good  report  must 
alike  be  borne  in  humble  patience.  Fear 
not:  in  a  short  time,  many  of  the  wise 
and  noble  ones  of  the  earth  will  come  to 
join  your  ranks.  Be  patient,  therefore, 
in  tribulation,  fervent  in  prayer,  coura- 
geous in  labors,  and  the  kingdom  of  God, 
which    is    eternal,    will    be  your  reward." 

Speedily,  indeed,  were  these  prophetic 
words  fulfilled.  "St.  Francis,"  says  Pope 
Sixtus  v.,  "by  his  miracles  and  example 
so  drew  the  faithful  to  him  that  nearly 
all,  not  satisfied  with  loving  him,  essayed 
also  to  imitate  him."  Men  came  forth 
in  crowds  from  all  ranks  of  society,  and 
eagerly  followed  the  footsteps  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Poor.  The  needy  and  the 
indigent  sought  him  in  order  to  find  a 
still  deeper  and  yet  more  consoling 
poverty.  The  rich  and  highly  born,  fas- 
cinated by  the  charms  of  this  beautiful 
virtue,  came  to  ask  of  him  things  more 
lasting  than  the  wealth  and  honors  of 
this  world;  they  considered  themselves 
fortunate  in  being  allowed  to  exchange 
their  costly  raiment  for  the  poor  habit 
of  the  Friars  Minor.  It  was,  moreover,  no 
uncommon  sight  to  behold  a  bishop  laying 
aside  his  pastoral  staff,  or  a  doctor 
descending  from  the  professorial  chair, 
in  order  to  put  on  the  rough  garb  of  a 
Grey  Friar,  girt  with  a  coarse  hempen 
cord,  and  to  wear  leathern  sandals  upon 
feet  that  had  once  gone  softly  shod.  Thus 
men  of  all  classes  and  nations,  having 
left   all    things   for   Jesus   Christ,    became 


in  very  truth  the  brothers  and  friends 
of  the  poor,  and  particularly  of  the 
suffering  poor. 

The  Order  grew  apace;  in  fact,  its 
numbers  increased  to  quite  an  amazing 
extent.  It  spread  so  rapidly  through  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  England,  and  Germany, 
that  ten  years  after  its  foundation,  when 
the  second  general  chapter  was  held  at 
St.  Mary  of  the  Angels,  the  vSeraphic 
Father  saw  gathered  round  him  more  than 
five  thousand  religious,  who  had  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  St.  Francis 
was  "in  a  high  sense  a  heaven-born 
statesman,"  one  "who  touched  the  quick 
of  the  century";  who,  seeing  the  terrible 
state  of  society  at  that  time,  set  himself 
steadily  to  improve  it.  He  succeeded  to 
a  degree  that  seems  almost  incredible, 
when  we  remember  the  age  of  constant 
war,  disorder,  and  trouble  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  well-nigh  insuperable 
obstacles  with  which  he  had  to  contend; 
and  his  success  was  due  to  his  method 
and  to  his  spirit.  That  spirit,  so  thor- 
oughly and  so  pre-eminently  Christian, 
may  be  said  to  have  completelj^  revolu- 
tionized the  period.  "  By  his  gentleness, 
courage,  thoroughness  of  example,  still 
more  by  his  genius,"  remarks  a  modern 
writer,  "he  alleviated  the  lot  of  the 
oppressed,  and  exercised  a  vast  influence 
in  undermining  the  evil  principles  which 
made  that  lot  unbearable." 

He  was  not  only  the  apostle,  the  lover, 
and  the  friend  of  the  poor,  but  a  great 
social  reformer  also.  By  his  means  the 
chasm  between  the  classes  was  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  bridged  over;  for,  as 
we  have  just  said,  in  the  f'irst  Order 
especially  there  were  men  of  culture,  of 
wealth  when  in  the  world,  and  of  noble 
birth,  and  these  he  brought  into  closest 
sympathy  with  the  sufl"ering  and  the 
needy. 

His  powers  of  judgment,  discrimination, 
and  organization,  together  with  his  won- 
derful knowledge  of  character,  and  singu- 
lar wisdom  in  dealing  with  his  fellowmen, 
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are  nowhere  more  plainly  discernible  than 
in  the  foundation  of  his  three  Orders. 
Of  the  first,  established  in  1209,  we  have 
already  spoken.  The  second  came  into 
being  in  121 2,  when,  after  hearing  the 
Seraphic  Father  preach  at  Assisi,  Clare, 
the  young  and  beautiful  daughter  of  one 
of  the  noblest  families  in  the  town, 
hastened  to  place  herself  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  saint,  and  to  learn  from 
him  how  to  tread  the  thorny  path  of 
evangelical  perfection,  despite  the  indig- 
nation her  resolution  aroused  in  the  hearts 
of  her  parents,  who  had  pictured  a  very 
different  future  for  their  lovely  and  high- 
born child.  Clare,  however,  was  not  to 
be  shaken  in  her  resolve  to  give  herself 
wholly  to  God.  Threats  and  entreaties 
alike  proved  unavailing.  St.  Agnes,  her 
young  sister,  and  several  other  maidens 
joined  her;  and  St.  Francis  gave  them  a 
Rule  based  on  the  most  rigid  poverty. 
Thus  originated  the  Second  Order,  some- 
times called  the  "Poor  Ladies,"  but  more 
usually  "Poor  Clares,"  from  the  name 
of  St.  Clare,  who  was  the  first  abbess, 
and  whom  a  great  Pope  has  called  the 
"princess  of  the  poor,"  the  "duchess  of 
the  humble." 

Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Eucharist  was 
perhaps  the  most  marked  characteristic' 
of  this  great  saint,  who,  even  on  a  bed 
of  sickness,  loved  to  employ  the  hours 
of  pain  and  weakness  in  working  with 
skilled  fingers  at  delicate  embroideries 
and  richly  ornamented  vestments  for  the 
celebration  of  the  divine  mysteries.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  here  that,  when 
fierce  hordes  of  Saracens  were  sacking  the 
town  of  Assisi,  and  forcing  their  way  to 
the  very  doors  of  the  convent  where 
St.  Clare,  calm  and  collected,  was  sur- 
rounded by  her  trembling  nuns,  she  took 
the  ciborium  and  raised  it  high  before 
the  eyes  of  the  ruthless  invaders.  There- 
upon, dismayed  and  terrified  by  the 
celestial  light  which  appeared  to  surround 
the  sacred  vessel,  they  fell  back  in  con- 
fusion, and  the  convent  was  saved.  This 
ciborium,  by  the  way,  is  still  in  existence. 


It  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
to  state  with  any  degree  of  certitude 
when  the  idea  of  his  Third  Order  first 
occurred  to  the  mind  of  St.  Francis;  but 
it  may  well  be  that  the  outline  of  some 
such  association  suggested  itself  when  he 
was  preaching  at  Canova,  a  small  village 
not  far  from  Assisi.  On  that  occa,sion,  we 
are  told  by  one  of*  his  biographers,  men 
and  women,  of  all  classes  and  of  every 
condition  in  life,  were  so  carried  away 
by  his  sermon  that  both  married  and 
single  "  implored  him  to  help  them  in 
some  way  to  join  his  Order." 

Undoubtedly,  Francis  possessed  great 
natural  eloquence  united  to  an  exquisite 
refinement  of  taste  and  character.  His 
vivid  and  poetic  imagination,  moreover, 
was  stimulated  by  an  inborn  love  and 
keen  sense  of  the  beauties  he  daily  saw 
in  the  marvels  of  creation.  Sea  and  sky 
were  a  perpetual  inspiration  to  him.  At 
his  feet,  the  little  daisies,  "those  pearled 
Arcturi  of  the  earth,"  could  move  him 
to  as  complete  a  rapture  of  thanksgiving 
as  the  glorious  constellations  burning  in 
heaven's  blue  dome  above  his  head.  His 
heart  was  literally  "  on  fire  with  the  love 
of  God"  and  a  passionate  devotion  to  his 
fellow-creatures.  In  his  ever-increasing 
desire  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost,  like  the  Good  Shepherd,  he  wearied 
not.  Through  the  rich  valleys,  up  the 
steep  mountain  pathways  of  the  Umbria 
he  loved  so  well,  he  walked  barefoot^ 
teaching  and  exhorting  and  preaching 
peace,  —  peace  between  the  soul  and  its 
Maker,    peace   between   man   and    man. 

His  "divine  spirit,"  as  it  has  been 
called  —  "a  spirit  exact,  definite,  playing 
no  tricks  with  truth,  nor  emptying  it  of 
its  meaning  by  vague  generalizations"; 
his  broad,  generous  and  loving  outlook; 
his  large  considerateness,  apd  tender 
affection  for  all  that  were  weak  and 
erring,  —  such  a  temper  made  his  hearers 
feel  the  sweetness  of  Christianity  and  the 
beauty  of  the  love  of  God;  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  did  not  fail  to  influence  them 
in  a  way  no  words  can  describe.      They 
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were  acutely  conscious  of,  and  grateful 
for,  that  extraordinary  faith  in  humanity 
which  was  one  of  the  chief  secrets  of  our 
saint's  success.  This  faith  was  as  evident 
in  his  dealings  with  the  members  of  his 
three  Orders  as  in  his  capacity  of  preacher, 
missionary,  and  social  reformer.  Nor  are 
we  astonished  to  find  that  it  should  be 
so;  for,  as  a  modern  thinker  has  truly 
said,  "  No  one  can  succeed  in  raising  men 
to  higher  things,  who  does  not  believe 
in  men." 

But  to  return  to  the  Third  Order,  the 
idea  of  which  was  an  entirely  original  one, 
nothing  of  the  same  nature  having  been 
instituted  before.  It  was,  be  it  noted,  a 
genuine  Order,  something  wholly  distinct 
from  our  modern  confraternities;  and 
not  the  least  interesting  fact  about  it  is 
that  it  gave  the  deathblow  to  the  feudal 
system  in  Italy.  It  resulted  in  a  complete 
religious  and  social  revolution.  It  held 
up  before  the  mass  of  the  people  a  beau- 
tiful picture  of  true  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity,  and  gave  them  that  strength 
and  encouragement  in  serving  God  which 
depend  so  much  on  sympathy  and  mutual 
effort.  Its  simple  and  practical  rule  went 
straight  to  the  root  of  feudal  oppression. 
It  was  in  very  truth  "the  most  striking 
development  of  the  Franciscan  move- 
ment," and  the  most  effective  instrument 
used  by  its  founder,  for  working  a  great 
change  for  the  good  of  his  contemporaries. 

How  important  this  Order  became, 
now  rapid  its  growth,  and  how  extraor- 
dinary its  vitality,  every  page  of  its  his- 
tory proves;  whilst  the  swiftness  with 
which  it  wrought  its  memorable  social 
revolution  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  records  of  the  period,  —  records  that 
show  how,  less  than  three  years  after  the 
seraphic  soul  of  Francis  had  passed  to 
its  reward,  the  power  of  feudalism  was 
unquestionably  broken  in  Italy. 

A  word  must  now  be  said  about  the 
first  Tertiaries.  We  read  that  when  St. 
Francis,  in  the  course  of  his  preaching, 
reached  the  town  of  Poggibonsi,  near 
Siena,  a  certain  trader  in  grain — or  grain 


merchant,  as  we  should  now  call  him — 
greatly  wished  to  see  the  Apostle  of 
Umbria,  whose  name  was  then  on  every 
lip.  This  Lucchese,  a  native  of  Caggiano, 
had  turned  from  a  life  of  speculation, 
ambition,  and  an  insatiable  thirst  for 
wealth,  to  a  sincere  desire  for  better 
things.  From  a  worldling,  full  of  earthly 
desires,  hopes,  and  ideals,  he  had  become 
a  sincere  lover  of  good  works  and  a 
true  friend  to  the  poor.  Naturally,  such 
a  one  longed  to  meet  and  converse  with 
Francis,  to  whom  he  hastened,  and, 
flinging  himself  at  the  saint's  feet,  eagerly 
inquired  how  he  and  his  wife  Buonadonna 
could  best  attain  perfection. 

The  Seraphic  Father,  immediately  per- 
ceiving the  real  worth  of  the  man,  his 
charity,  and  evident  honesty  of  purpose, 
recognized  in  him  a  fitting  representative 
of  the  new  Franciscan  family  he  hoped 
to  found.  The  germ  of  the  idea,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  had  been  devel- 
oping in  his  mind.  Followed  everywhere 
by  an  inmiense  concourse  of  people; 
besieged,  in  the  largest  cities  as  in  the 
smallest  towns,  by  enthusiastic  multitudes 
who  entreated  to  be  admitted  to  his  Rule, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  time  was 
ripe  for  the  institution  of  that  grand 
brotherhood  of  the  Third  Order,  which 
should  admit  persons  of  both  sexes,  of 
all  ages,  ranks,  and  countries,  and  which 
should  yet  in  no  way  break,  but  rather 
cement  more  firmly,  every  family  and 
social  tie. 

Accordingly,  after  due  preparation, 
Lucchese  and  Buonadonna,  the  wife  to 
whom  he  was  so  deeply  attached,  were 
publicly  clothed  in  a  simple  grey  habit, 
somewhat  similar  in  form  and  color  to 
that  worn  by  the  members  of  the  First 
Order.  And  thus  it  was  that  these  two 
devout  Tertiaries  became  the  pioneers  of 
that  great  company  which,  united  in  the 
strongest  bonds  of  brotherly  love,  has 
labored  for  so  long  to  reproduce  the 
Christlike  spirit  of  Francis  in  the  world 
outside  the  cloister.  "This  holy  Rule,'.' 
exclaims    a     great      Franciscan,     Blessed 
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Bernardine  de  Busti,  "  will  win  heaven  for 
those  who  profess  it!  ...  It  is,  so  to  speak, 
a  thick  hedge  surrounding  the  Tertiary, 
and  preventing  him  from  breaking  the 
divine  commands." 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  enu- 
merate all  those  great  saints  who  have 
adorned  the  Third  Order,  such  as  St. 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  St.  Ferdinand  of 
Castile,  St.  Louis,  King  of  France,  St. 
Ivo  of  Brittany,  St.  Rose  of  Viterbo,  St. 
Margaret  of  Cortona,  Blessed  Angelo  of 
Foligno,  and  many  others.  The  point  for 
all  of  us  is  their  holiness  of  life,  their 
large-hearted  charity,  their  unity  of  aim, — 
a  unity  which,  linking  them  to  their 
fellow-Tertiaries  by  the  ties  of  true  spir- 
itual brotherhood,  enabled  them  to  reach 
heights  which  singly  they  could  never 
have  attained. 

The  first  meeting  of  Tertiaries  was  held 
in  June,  1221;  and  it  is  worthy  of  record 
that  within  a  very  short  time  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Order,  according 
to  an  official  document,  "the  multi- 
tude— men,  women,  and  young  people — 
were  Tertiaries.  Those  who  were  not 
were  the  exceptions."  This  Order,  in 
fact,  increased  so  rapidly  that,  by  the 
end  of  the  same  year  (1221),  large 
"fraternities,"  or  congregations,  might  be 
found  in  Tuscany,  Umbria,  and  the 
Marches  of  Ancona.  The  splendid  influ- 
ence of  the  little  Poor  One  swept  like  a 
mighty  wind  of  blessing,  not  over  Italy 
alone,  but  over  the  whole  Christian  world; 
and  if  the  Tertiaries  could  not  reproduce 
the  exalted  virtue  practised  by  their 
brethren  and  sisters  of  the  first  and  second 
Orders,  at  least  the  work,  religious,  social, 
and  political,  done  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  their  numerous  and  flourishing  frater- 
nities was  practically  incalculable. 

The  Third  Order  was  in  very  truth  a 
"school  of  perfection."  In  the  thirteenth 
century  alone,  fourteen  Tertiaries  were 
either  canonized  cr  beatified;  in  fact, 
the  Third  Order  has  given  to  the  Church 
about  ninety  saints  or  "  Blessed,"  and  all 
these  are  publicly  venerated.    The  Second 


Order  numbers  nearly  twenty  saints  ( r 
"Blessed";  and  the  First  Order,  as  many 
as  a  hundred  and  twenty-nine.  A  Tertiary, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  shares  in 
the  privileges  and  good  works  of  both 
he  other  Orders,  as  well  as  of  his  own, 
and  may  well  exclaim  with  the  Royal 
Psalmist:  "I  am  a  partaker,  O  Lord, 
with  all  those  that  fear  Thee  and  keep 
Thy  commandments!" 

We  know  how  earnestly  the  faithful 
have  been  exhorted  by  different  Pontiffs 
to  become  members  of  the  Third  Order 
of  St.  Francis.  Pope  Gregory  IX.  used 
to  call  the  Tertiaries  "Soldiers  of  Christ" 
and  "new  Machabees";  whilst  Leo  XIII. 
wrote  these  memorable  words :  "  Cer- 
tainly we,  of  all  others,  approve  of  this 
zeal  for  so  excellent  an  object,  especially 
because  we  have  been  accustomed  from 
our  youth  to  admire  Francis  of  Assisi, 
and  to  pay  him  a  particular  veneration; 
because  we  glory  in  being  on  the  roll  of 
the  Franciscan  family;  and  because, 
more  than  once,  we  have,  out  of  devotion,  ' 
climbed  with  eagerness  and  joy  the  sacred 
heights  of  Alvernia.  There  the  image  of 
this  great  man  seemed  present  wherever 
we  trod;  and  that  solitude,  so  filled  with 
memories,  held  our  spirit  rapt  in  silent 
contemplation." 

But  are  twentieth-century  Tertiaries 
striving  truly  to  be  the  followers  of  their 
glorious  founder?  Do  they  use  their 
utmost  endeavors  to  work  a  real  reconcili- 
ation between  rich  and  poor,  and  to  carry 
a  deeper  piety  and  more  sincere  religion 
into  the  ordinary  haunts  of  common  life? 
If  not,  they  are  not  worthy  children  of 
one  who  became  so  richly  endowed  with 
divine  wisdom  and  divine  tenderness 
that  self  was  lost  sight  of,  and  only  God 
and  man  remembered. 


If  you  see  that  you  have  not  yet  suffered 
tribulations,  consider  it  certain  that  you 
have  not  begun  to  be  a  true  servant  of 
God;  for  the  Apostle  says  plainly  that 
all  who  choose  to  live  piously  in  Christ 
shall  suffer  persecutions. — St.  Augustine. 
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XV. — A  Politic  Ruler. 

EFT  in  temporary  commend  of 
the  English  mission  station  and 
hospital,  Mr.  Sung  had  not  taken 
■^  long  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to 
what  was  the  best  course  of  conduct  for 
him  to  adopt.  One  thing  was  quite  clear 
to  him,  —  he  took  it  as  a  self-evident 
axiom,  from  which  his  reasoning  started: 
he  did  not  mean  to  be  hacked  to  pieces 
by  the  mad  fanatics  of  the  Red  Circle. 
He  was  no  coward,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  was  no  fool. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  Chinaman  to 
have  any  faint-hearted  fears  for  his  life. 
There  are  false  ideas  on  the  subject  among 
Americans  and  Europeans,  who  have 
read  of  Chinamen  being  routed  by  com- 
paratively small  bodies  of  armed  white- 
men  or  of  disciplined  Japanese.  The  fact 
is,  Chinamen,  being  of  a  logical  turn  of 
mind,  and  having  no  special  pride  in 
military  exploits,  will  abandon  the  field 
when  they  realize  that  they  are  hopelessly 
outnumbered,  or  that  primitive  weapons 
are  useless  against  the  better  armament 
of  their  opponents.  But  even  then  there 
is  seldom  a  panic  flight.  In  the  Boxer 
revolt  they  showed  reckless  courage. 
Even  the  civilian  population  has  often 
displayed  a  strange  disregard  of  danger. 
At  a  much  earlier  period  than  that  of  the 
Boxer  uprising,  when  the  British  bom- 
barded Canton,  crowds  gathered  along 
the  wharves  to  watch  the  attack,  and 
stood  there  with  the  shells  screaming 
over  their  heads;  and  boatmen  rowed 
out  through  the  fire  to  sell  fruit  to  the 
Bluejackets  of  the  hostile  warships. 

Mr.  Sung,  therefore,  was  not  much 
afraid  of  being  killed,  but  he  saw  no 
.  reason  why  he  should  not  live.  At  the 
same  time  he  thought  out  a  plan  for  pre- 
serving Mr.  Henderson's  property  from 
destruction,     and     reaping     much     credit 


when  (as  he  was  sure  would  happen) 
the  authorities,  backed  by  the  whitemen, 
got  the  upperhand  and  order  was  restored 
in  Cheng-foo. 

No  sooner  had  his  master  departed 
than  he  called  the  servants  together  and 
told  them  that,  out  of  the  funds  left  at 
his  disposal,  he  would  presently  pay  them 
their  wages  and  a  gratuity,  and  give  them 
leave  of  absence  for  a  week;  warning 
them  that  they  mu-st  keep  the  peace  and 
remain  quiet  in  the  homes  of  their  rela- 
tives or  friends,  and  above  all  avoid  any 
contact  with  the  Red  Circle  mob.  There 
were  two  tall  flagstaffs  at  the  gate  of  the 
compound.  On  one  of  these  he  hoisted 
a  yellow  flag  with  a  wonderful  dragon 
on  it,  with  red  mouth  and  claws  and  a 
twisted  tail.  Mr.  Henderson  had  never 
flown  the  Chinese  flag:  the  Union  Jack 
was  good  enough  for  him,  and  on  festive 
occasions  his  flag  poles  flew  it,  with  the 
Red  Cross  flag  of  St.  George  as  its  com- 
panion. But  Sung  had  long  had  the 
dragon  flag  in  his  possession  as  a  possible 
help  in  an  emergency. 

This  done,  he  exchanged  his  semi- 
European  dress,  which  Mr.  Henderson 
made  him  wear  as  a  prospective  candidate 
for  the  ministry,  for  a  flowing  robe  of 
blue  silk  and  a  round  cap  with  a  coral 
button.  He  had  no  right  to  the  rank  the 
button  indicated,  but  he  did  not  mind 
that.  Who  was  going  to  challenge  it? 
Mr.  Sung  meant  to  play  a  game  of  bluff, 
and  take  minor  risks  in  doing  so.  He  had 
sent  for  a  wheeled  chair;  and  when  it 
arrived,  he  told  the  coolie  who  drew  it 
to  take  him  to  the  yamen,  and  ordered 
two  of  the  servants  to  escort  him  to  that 
functionary's  dwelling. 

Arrived  at  the  yamen,  he  demanded 
instant  audience  with  the  tao-tai\  The 
doorkeeper  raised  objections,  but  Sung 
had  a  ready  argument  —  a  few  silver 
dollars  dexterously  insinuated  into  the 
official's  hand.  Five  minutes  later  he  was 
in  the  mandarin's  presence,  fully  alive  to 
the  importance  of  favorably  impressing  that 
powerful  if  somewhat  undecided  official. 
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Notwithstanding  all  the  magistrate's 
affectation  of  reposeful  dignity,  Sung 
was  keen-sighted  enough  to  see  that  he 
was  in  a  very  uneasy  state  of  mind.  But 
he  took  care  to  be  most  correct  and 
deferential  to  him.  In  long,  flowery 
phrases  he  informed  him  that  all  the 
Europeans  had  gone;  and  that  he,  Sung, 
was  now  the  chief  of  the  English  hospital, 
and  responsible  for  all  the  property  left 
there. 

"  I  commend  it  to  your  Excellency's 
exalted  wisdom,"  he  said.  "I  might  have 
claimed  that,  as  I  am  in  the  employment 
of  Henderson,  who  is  a  British  subject, 
and  as  being  left  in  charge  of  British 
property,  I  had  a  right  to  call  upon  your 
Excellency  to  supply  an  armed  guard,  and 
that  in  case  o.  the  place's  being  destroyed 
by  a  mob  you  would  be  responsible,  and 
the  foreigners  would  demand  reparation 
and  the  degradation  of  the  local  officials, 
or  worse.  But  I  do  not  want  to  talk  of 
foreign  protection.  I  have  not  hung  up  a 
foreign  flag.  Our  own  flag  flies  over  the 
hospital,  which  in  any  case  is  a  useful 
institution  for  the  town.  I  shall  bring 
what  is  necessary  to  a  house  near  here; 
and  if,  unhappily,  any  of  your  people 
are  hurt  in  these  troubles,  I  will  save 
their  lives  for  you.  Mr.  Henderson  and 
the  others  are  gone.  I  shall  send  away 
his  servants' and  lock  the  doors,  and  leave 
it  all  to  the  protection  of  your  Excellency's 
wisdom.  It  is  now  a  Chinese  house  under 
the  dragon  flag.  There  are  no  foreigners 
there;  and,  with  a  guard  placed  to  pro- 
tect it,  certainly  the  misguided  people 
will  not  do  any  harm  there." 

The  tao-tai  looked  at  Sung  out  of  his 
sloping  eyes,  and  tapped  with  his  fingers 
on  the  lacquered  table  beside  him. 

"These  are  difficult  times,"  he  said, 
after  a  pause,  almost  as  if  he  were  talking 
to  himself. 

"They  are  difficult,"  echoed  Sung, — 
"yes,  very  difficult.  But  the  unbounded 
wisdom  and  intelligence  of  your  Excel- 
lency will  guide  and  protect  us." 

"You  are  a  loyal  man,"  said  the  tao- 


tai,  insinuatingly;  "though  you  have 
been  taught  the  learning  of  the  foreigners. 
You  will  help  me." 

"So  far  as  my  foolish  weakness 
will  permit,"  replied  Sung,  with  polite 
self-depreciation. 

"  I  have  few  soldiers,"  the  tao-tai  went 
on, — "very  few:  hardly  enough  to  guard 
the  treasury  of  the  yamen.  I  have  sent 
all  I  could  spare  to  escort  the  funeral 
of  this  man,  Li-tsu.  When  that  is  done, 
if  I  send  them  to  guard  the  English 
hospital,  as  property  of  the  Government, 
will  you  swear,  if  there  should  be  a  State 
inquiry,  that  I  have  done  all  I  could  to 
protect  property?" 

"I  will  swear  you  have  saved  the 
English  house,"  said  Sung.  "But  why 
does  your  Excellency  call  it  Government 
property?" 

"All  things  belong  to  the  Son  of  Heaven, 
the  Emperor,"  observed  the  tao-tai.  "It 
may  be  that  after  these  troubles  there 
will  be  a  decree  that  it  is  a  Government 
institution.  Dr.  Henderson, and  his  people 
are  gone.  Who  knows  if  they  will  ever 
return?  I  shall  tell  my  officer  to  take 
pos.session  of  the  place,  and  to  seal  up 
all  papers.  It  will  be  better  for  you  and 
for  me.  The  board  of  inquiry  can  then 
find  no  fault,  whatever  the  Government 
wishes." 

"As  your  Excellency  pleases,"  said 
Sung,  with  a  bow. 

The  tao-tai  went  on,  pleased  to  have 
a  witness  to  testify  later  to  his  good 
intentions,  if  need  be: 

"  I  would  send  a  guard  to  the  French 
teacher  of  religion,  but  I  have  now  no 
soldiers  to  spare;  and  the  hospital  is 
more  important  for  the  town  and  the 
people.  I  have  told  you  I  would  save 
the  Frenchman  if  I  could.  You  will 
remember?" 

"I  shall  not  forget  your  Excellency's 
comfortable  words  of  wisdom." 

"  I  wish  that  he  had  gone  with  the 
others,"  said  the  tao-tai.  "They  will 
all  go  on  the  English  fire-boat.  Is  it 
not  so?" 
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"  Yes,"  replied  Sung,  with  another  bow. 
"  Your  Excellency  wishes  it.  They  have 
anticipated  your  wise  wishes  on  their 
behalf." 

"It  is  well,"  said  the  tao-tai,  thought- 
fully. "  It  may  be  that  the  Government 
wishes  them  to  go  away.  Some  say  that 
all  the  foreigners  will  be  expelled.  But 
it  they  come  back  again,  you  will  not 
forget  that  I  have  been  their  friend,  that 
I  am  protecting  the  hospital;  and  I  would 
guard  the  French  house  also,  but  I  have 
not  the  men." 

Sung  gave  a  deep  bow. 

"With  your  Excellency's  permission,  I 
shall  go.  I  shall  testify  when  the  time 
comes  that  your  Excellency  has  pro- 
tected us.  I  feel  safe  under  your  shadow. 
I  go  to  hand  over  the  hospital  and  the 
house  to  your  Excellency's  servants." 

As  he  passed  out  through  the  court- 
yard, Sung  felt  happy.  He  had  secured 
as  far  as  possible  the  safety  of  Mr. 
Henderson's  property,  and  might  now 
watch  events  with  a  mind  comparatively 
at  peace. 

The  tao-tai  called  his  secretary  and 
gave  his  orders.  First,  a  message  was  to 
be  .sent  to  the  officer  commanding  the 
escort  of  the  procession.  As  soon  as  the 
funeral  was  out  of  the  town  he  was  to 
march  his  party  to  the  English  mission 
station,  and  take  possession  of  it.  If  the 
Red  Circle  chiefs  threatened  to  attack 
it,  they  were  to  be  told  that  all  the 
foreigners  had  been  sent  away,  and  it  was 
now  State  property.  A  clerk  of  the  yamen 
was  to  go  at  once  to  see  Mr.  Sung  there, 
and  seal  up  all  papers.  The  yamen  guard 
was  to  be  on  the  alert  to  prevent  any 
gathering  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  tao-tai's  own  residence.  As  to  the 
requests  for  a  guard  for  the  French 
property,  there  were  no  men  to  spare. 
The  Red  Circle  leaders  might  be  informed 
that,  though  no  guard  had  been  placed 
over  it,  it  was  his  Excellency's  wish  that 
they  should  respect  it. 

The  tao-tai  caught  a  smile  on  his 
secretary's  face  as  he  looked  up. 


"  You  have  means  of  informing  them 
and  warning  them,"  said  the  magistrate, 
gravely. 

"They  shall  be  warned,"  rejoined  the 
secretary.  "But  they  are  lawless  men: 
they  may  disregard  the  warning." 

"They  will  answer  for  it  later,"  said 
the  mandarin.  "But  it  may  keep  them 
busy  and  avert  wor.se  dangers.  If  the 
French  teacher  had  been  wise  and  gone 
with  the  rest,  we  could  have  protected 
his  property.  If  he  rashly  remains,  are 
we  to  blame  for  his  folly?" 

"The  foreigners,"  remarked  the  secre- 
tary, "with  all  their  boast  of  learning, 
are  fools  at  heart.  Your  Excellency's 
prders  shall  be  executed."  As  he  went 
away  he  said  to  himself:  "A  wise  man 
will  throw  a  bone  to  an  angry  dog. 
The  French  teacher  is  the  bone."  And 
he  felt  pleased  that  his  official  career  had 
begun  under  so  politic  and  resourceful 
a  master. 

Thus  it  was  that,  when  the  coffin  of 
Li-tsu  was  being  laid  in  a  shallow  grave 
by  the  roadside  on  the  ridge  above  Cheng- 
foo,  the  armed  escort  slipped  from  the 
crowd  and  made  its  way  to  the  English 
mission  station  by  the  clump  of  trees  on 
the  hilltop.  They  found  an  official  of  the 
yamen  in  possession,  and  stationed  them- 
selves by  the  gateway,  where  the  yellow 
flag  with  the  long-tailed  dragon  flapped 
from  the  tall  red  pole.  If  the  mob  came 
they  would  not  have  to  fight  them,  only 
to  support  the  dignity  of  the  official,  who 
would  tell  the  leaders  that  the  foreigners 
had  been  driven  away  and  their  property 
seized,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  for 
wasting  their  energies  on  the  place,  which 
now  belonged  to  the  province  of  Si-chwan, 
and  had  no  connection  with  ihe  foreign 
devils. 

When  the  grave  was  closed  a  cry  had 
been  raised  to  m.arch  upon  the  house 
where  Li-tsu  had  met  his  death.  But 
there  were  divided  counsels.  One  of  the 
chiefs  protested  that  he  had  information 
that  the  tao-tai  had  driven  the  foreigners 
away  from  it,  and  confiscated  everything 
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there  for  the  benefit  of  the  town.  While 
the  point  was  being  argued,  a  messenger 
arrived  in  hot  haste  with  news  that  the 
foreigners  were  embarking  on  the  Tai- 
shan,  and  that  an  experienced  river  pirate 
(now  temporarily  engaged  in  trade)  had 
offered  to  lead  an  attack  upon  her,  if  he 
were  supported  by  some  of  the  fighting 
men  of  the  Red  Circle.  He  promised  an 
easy  victory.  The  crowd  broke  up.  All 
the  more  ardent  spirits,  all  the  most  enter- 
prising leaders,  moved  off  for  the  wharves, 
to  take  part  in  or  to  witness  the  capture 
of  the  Tai-shan.  It  was  only  a  small 
party  that  went  toward  the  English  hos- 
pital. When  they,  reached  it,  the  sight  of 
the  armed  guard  and  the  arguments  of 
the  yamen  official  turned  them  from  their 
purpose,  and  the  outbreak  of  firing  on 
the  river  made  these  also  hasten  to 
the  wharves  to  see  the  naval  engagement 
and  exult  in  the  coming  destruction  of 
the  foreigners. 

It  was  a  disappointing  experience  for 
them  all.  The  crowd  on  the  wharves  had 
felt  a  wild  delight  as  they  saw  the  steamer 
apparently  taking  to  flight  up  the  river. 
Old  sailors  of  the  ¥ang-tse  called  out  that 
she  would  run  aground  and  be  a  helpless 
wreck,  at  the  mercy  of  the  attack.  But 
then  they  saw  her  suddenly  turn,  rush 
down  on  the  hostile  flotilla,  burst  into  a 
sputter  of  fierce  firing,  close  with  the 
largest  of  her  enemies,  send  forth  a  great 
cloud  of  smoke  with  a  red  tongue  of 
flame  in  the  heart  of  it,  and,  as  the  roar 
of  the  explosion  echoed  along  the  river, 
dash  away  from  the  three  junks  and  rush 
down  stream  at  a  speed  that  seemed  to 
defy  pursuit. 

One  of  the  junks  drifted  toward  the 
wharf,  with  her  deck  heaped  with  maimed 
and  dead  men.  The  others  seemed  to  be 
following  the  victor  in  a  half-hearted 
fashion.  The  old  pirate's  boast  had  proved 
a  delusion.  He  had  tried  to  keep  his 
word;  and  he  lay  dead  on  the  deck  of 
his  ship,  so  he  could  not  be  asked  .to 
explain  his  failure. 

(To   be 


The  crowd  stood  watching  the  Tai-shan 
growing  smaller  and  smaller  in  the  dis- 
tance, as  she  sped  down  the  broad  river, 
now  reddening  with  the  sunset  glow.  The 
dare-devil  cleverness  of  those  foreigners 
was  exasperating.  The  defeated  junk  had 
hauled  in  to  the  wharf,  and  there  was  a 
curious  interest  in  seeing  the  dead  and 
wounded  being  brought  ashore.  Then  the 
word  was  passed  that  the  French  teacher 
had  not  gone  with  the  rest.  There  was 
still  a  prospect  of  vengeance.  The  Red 
banners  of  the  Circle  were  shaken  out. 
gongs  and  drums  began  to  beat,  and  the 
crowd  streamed  away  into  the  town. 

At  the  end  of  the  street,  that  branched 
off  to  the  yamen  and  the  main  thorough- 
fare, with  its  rows  of  shops,  a  bristling 
double  row  of  pikes  barred  the  way,  and 
an  officer  warned  the  leaders  that  they 
must  not  approach  the  tao-tai's  residence. 
They  had  no  wish  to  do  so.  They  led  their 
followers  through  a  tangle  of  darkening 
lanes;  and,  as  the  night  closed  in,  a 
yelling  mob  surrounded  the  French  mission 
station. 

It  was  the  hour  when,  evening  after 
evening,  the  Christians  gathered  there  for 
prayer.  But  the  leaders  had  had  the 
place  watched,  and  they  knew  there  was 
no  congregation  there  to-night.  Even 
without  this  information,  the  crowd  knew 
it;  for  many  of  them  had  sometimes 
lingered  in  the  evening  near  the  outer 
wall  to  listen  to  the  music  within — 
the  long,  deep  notes  of  the  American 
organ,  the  singing  of  the  hymns  muffled 
by  the  walls.  Now  all  was  silent  and 
dark. 

There  was  a  knocking  at  the  outer  gate, 
but  there  came  no  answer  to  it.  The 
crowd  ceased  to  yell,  and  the  leaders 
gathered  together  to  consult  as  to  what 
was  next  to  be  done.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
the  priest  and  the  catechist  and  others 
were  hiding  within;  or  perhaps  they  had 
prepared  some  trap.  It  was  disappointing 
that  there  was  no  answer  to  their  challenge 
at  the  gate.    What  was  to  be  done? 

continued. ) 
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The  Divine  Visitant. 

BV    I.   HAMILTON    MliLICK. 

"Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and^hnockl" 

\D   now  I  come  to  you!     With  gentle  hand, 
Once,  twice,  I  knock  and  still  you  bid  me  wait. 
Ah,  could  you  see  how  patiently  I  stand, 
You  surely  would  throw  open  wide  the  gate! 

•Could  you  but  hear  the  words  I  long  to  say. 
Your  soul  with  rapture  to  My  call  would  fly, 

!N'or  ever  think  to  send  your  Lord  away. 
Or  welcome  to  your  Visitant  deny. 

Behold,  I  stand!    1  shall  not  go  away 

Till  you  an  entrance  give,  your  door  unloc^. 

And  so  the  whole  night  through,  to  break  of  day, 
I  stand,  My  child,  before  your  door  and  knock. 

And  you  at  last  have  opened  wide  the  door, 
You  bid  Me  enter.     Oh,  what  gladness  this. 

To  take  possession  here  for  evermore. 

And  make  you,  too,  partaker  of  My  bliss! 

You  give  to  Me  on  earth  a  refuge  fair — 

Your  contrite  heart, — a  dwelling  that  I  love; 

And  I  will  give  to  you  beyond  compare 
A  crown  celestial  with  the  saints  above. 

You  hid  me  welcome  with  My  heavy  cross. 
That  I  so  long  have  carried  for  your  sake; 

And  I  one  day  for  every  earthly  loss 
Will  to  you  ample  compensation  make. 

Yes,  all  your  grief  shall  win  a  great  reward, 
And  heavenly  joy  replace  earth's  bitter  tears; 

The  beatific  vision  of  your  Lord 

Awaits  your  soul   through   the  eternal   years. 


What  Keeps  them  Out;    or,  Hindrances 
to  Conversion. 


Prayur  is  the  medicine  expelling  spir- 
itual sicknesses,  the  foundation  of  the 
spiritual  building,  —  that  which  the  soul 
is  to  the  body.  The  man  without  prayer 
is  as  the  fish  out  of  water,  and  gasping 
for  life,  — ■  as  a  city  without  walls,  and 
open  to  all  attacks;  but  from  him  that  is 
armed  with  prayer  the  tempter  starts 
back,  as  midnight  robbers  start  back 
when  they  see  a  sword  suspended  over 
a  soldier's  bed. — Si.  Clirysostom. 


BY    AI,1'0NSUS. 


XI. 


-K*)  OW,  I  think  I  have  fairly  exhausted 
llilfCT  ^^^^  various  hindrances  that  block 
tJ^s*  the  path  of  the  average  Protestant 
to  the  Church.  Yet  there  remains  one 
other  class  of  people  to  whom  I  may 
briefly  refer  as  those  who  are  deterred 
by  what  we  may  call,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  the  "  monodifficulty."  They 
can  see  their  way  clearly  enough  on  all 
sides  except  one;  they  can  agree  to  all 
Catholic  doctrines  except  one;  they  have 
surmounted  all  obstacles  except  one;  and 
it  is  this  one  that  "keeps  them  out." 
To  take  an  example  of  what  I  mean, 
confession  is  the  monodifficulty  with 
many, —  at  least,  they  say  it  is.  "  If  it 
were  not  for  confession,  I  should  be  a 
Catholic  to-morrow." 

This  I  can  readily  enough  believe. 
There  is  in  their  eyes  something  about 
confession  so  peculiarly  Roman  Catholic, 
something  so  irreconcilably  antagonistic  to 
the  whole  spirit  of  Evangelical  religion, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  if  many  are  repelled 
by  it.  That  it  is  most  repulsive  to  human 
nature  to  own  your  faults,  no  one  can 
deny;  and  it  is  doubly  so  if  these  faults 
are  sins,  and  perhaps  shameful  sins. 
Moreover,  fearful  visions  cross  the  mind 
of  what  takes  place  within  the  dark 
enclosure  of  the  confessional  box, — though 
in  many  places  there  is  no  "box"  at  all. 
Then,  again,  with  others  the  difficulty 
is,  not  so  much  about  the  practice  of 
confession  as  about  the  necessity  of  it 
or  the  lawfulness  of  it  in  the  Christian 
Church  at  all.  I  knew  a  lady  who  for  very 
long  —  indeed  I  think  I  may  say  for 
years — shrank  from  becoming  a  Catholic 
simply  because  she  could  not  bring  herself 
to  accept  the  teaching  about  confession. 
It  .was  not,  mark  you,  that  she  was 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  go  to  confessibn, 
or    that    she    felt    no    need    and    no    wish 
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for  the  spiritual  direction  that  forms  so 
precious  a  part  of  the  confessor's  work 
with  souls:  for  this,  in  fact,  she  deeply 
longed.  But  she  could  not  see  the  neces- 
sity of  sacramental  forgiveness,  and  could 
not  admit  it  was  a  part  of  Christ's  teaching. 
"Father,"  she  would  say,  "I  could  con- 
fess to  you  to-day,  for  that  matter,  but 
it  would  do  me  not  a  bit  of  good.  I  do 
not  believe  in  it.  I  see  nothing  in  it. 
I  would  not  think  it  worth  while  even 
to  wait  for  absolution." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  case  that  the  very  desire  and  longing 
for  confession  as  the  supreme  need  of  the 
soul  has  been  a  most  powerful  motive 
in  bringing  many  into  the  Church.  I 
think  we  may  say,  generally  speaking, 
that  the  people  who  object  to  confession 
would,  if  there  were  no  confession,  object 
to  something  else;  and  that  those  who 
would  take  the  sweet  and  easy  things 
in  Catholicity  without  the  bitter,  would 
not  very  long  remain  Catholics. 

Another  inquirer  is  repelled  by  the 
apparent  poverty  and  backwardness  of 
the  Catholic  as  contrasted  with  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Protestant  nations.  This 
is  the  "  temporal  prosperity "  argument. 
I  used  to  be  much  exercised  over  it  myself 
in  my  Protestant  days.  And  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  on  the  surface  of  things 
to  support  the  case  for  Protestant  supe- 
riority it  would  be  useless  to  deny.  The 
Catholic  Church  seems  to  be  the  true 
Church,  says  our  honest  inquirer.  Every 
road  seems  to  lead  me  to  it.  No  other 
Christian  body  can  put  in  claims  that 
can  for  a  moment  compare  with  it.  It 
is  ancient  as  St.  Peter.  It  is  historically 
trustworthy.  Its  pedigree  from  the  Day 
of  Pentecost  is  unimpeachable.  It  presents 
Christian  truth  with  unassailable  logic  and 
consistency.  Its  people  and  priests  are 
devoted  to  it.  Its  ritual  is  beautiful  and 
inspiring;  its  doctrines  holy  and  comfort- 
ing;   its  whole  system  ideally  perfect. 

But  —  look  at  the  results !  "  By  their 
fruits  you  shall  know  them."  What  a 
painful  spectacle  are  the  countries  under 


its  rule!  They  are  second,  third,  and 
fifth  rate  powers.  Poverty,  illiteracy, 
stagnation  is  everywhere;  instability  in 
their  governments,  and  discontent  among 
their  peoples.  Their  empires  are  decaying 
and  their  commerce  dwindling.  The 
masses  are  idle,  lazy,  dishonest,  and  un- 
truthful; without  thrift,  without  energy, 
without  capacity  for  business  or  desire 
of  advancement.  They  are  at  least  a 
century  behind  the  times;  they  delight 
in  dirt  and  medisevalism ;  and  where 
they  have  found  out  the  Church  to  be  a 
fraud,  they  have  cast  off  all  Christianity 
whatsoever,  and  risen  up  against  its 
clergy,  and  expelled  its  religious  Orders. 
And  so  in  every  country  which  once  was 
under  the  sway  of  Rome,  the  government 
has,  in  the  interests  of  the  nation,  become 
anti-Catholic  and  anti-Roman. 

Such,  and  much  more  to  the  same 
effect,  is  the  plausible  claptrap  that  is 
supposed  to  constitute  a  damaging 
indictment  of  the  claims  of  the  Church. 
And,  on  the  surface,  such  sophistries, 
fallacies,  misstatements,  and  half  truths 
will  doubtless  mislead  many  a  simple 
person  into  believing  the  civilization  of 
Catholicity  is  inferior.  But  it  is  only  on 
the  surface.  A  deeper  study  of  the  subject 
in  all  its  bearings,  of  the  moral  and 
religious  prosperity  no  less  than  of  the 
temporal  prosperity  of  the  various  coun- 
tries, will  compel  any  fair-minded  inquirer 
to  form  a  conclusion  very  far  from  favor- 
able to  Protestantism. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  only  by  superficial 
reading  and  observation  that  people  for 
the  most  part  judge  of  this  and  many 
another  question;  and  hence  they  come 
to  a  conclusion  which  is  wrong.  The 
subject  is  a  very  large  and  complicated 
and  difficult  one,  with  which  it  would 
be  impossible  adequately  to  deal  in  these 
pages  without  hopelessly  interrupting  our 
main  theme;  and,  therefore,  I  must  leave  it 
over  to  be  treated  at  greater  length  (if 
permitted)  at  a  more  convenient  season. 

Once  more.  Indulgences  loom  up  like 
a  black  mountain,  barring  the  way.    Who 
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is  not  aware  of  the  fantastic  notions  people 
have  about  them?  Certainly,  if  these 
n  )tions  were  correct,  they  would  form 
a  strong  argument  against  the  Faith.  I 
atn  sure  that  not  one  in  five  hundred 
outside  of  the  Church  could  give  an  intel- 
ligent account  of  what  an  indulgence 
really  is;  and  to  be  perfectly  plain,  I  am 
afraid  a  not  insignificant  percentage  of 
Catholics  would  find  themselves  in  the 
same  difficulty. 

Now,  the  great  drawback,  so  to  call  it, 
about  the  really  sincere  inquirer,  if  he  is 
Scotch,  is  this:  that  he  will  not  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  Church  until  he  has  satisfied 
himself  upon  every  imaginable  point  of 
faith  and  practice.  He  will  take  no  definite 
step  till  he  has  absolutely  convinced  his 
intellect  and  left  no  difficulty  unsolved. 
That  this  hyper-conscientiousness  has  its 
advantages  may  be  at  once  admitted. 
It  will  make  a  man  a  well-instructed  and 
intelligent,  and  consequently  a  stanch 
and  persevering,  convert;  and  probably 
a  keen  apostle  and  propagator  of  the 
Faith,  into  the  bargain.  But  the  weak 
point  about  it  is  that  it  leaves  nothing 
for  Almighty  God  to  do  in  the  process  of 
conversion.  I  have  said  to  such  an 
inquirer  who  was  worrying  over  one 
solitary  remaining  difficulty: 

"  Leave  something  to  the  Holy  Ghost ! 
Be  humble.  You  can  not,  for  the  life  of 
you,  get  over  this  one  point.  Take  it  on 
faith.  Intellectual  conviction  is  not  every- 
thing. Almighty  God  wishes  you  to  leave 
this  thing  to  Him,  that  He  may  Himself 
instruct  you;  when  you  have  submitted 
to  Him,  in  His  Church,  He  wants  to 
teach  you  that  it  is  Himself,  and  not  you, 
who  has  given  light  to  your  darkness. 
Conversion  is  a  work  of  divine  grace  more 
than  of  human  endeavor.  So,  then,  'it  is 
not  of  him  that  willeth  or  of  him  that 
runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy.' 
You  can  not  have  the  infallible  certainty 
you  seem  to  crave  for  so  long  as  you  are 
a  Protestant.  Become  a  Catholic, — then 
you  will  have  it.  You  have  sufficient, 
and    more    than    sufficient,    proof    from 


every  side  to  convince  you  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  it  alone, 
is  the  true  Church.  Do  not  trifle,  then, 
over  details.  Act  upon  these  converging 
I^robabilities,  —  probabilities  so  numerous 
and  so  strong  that  they  really  amount 
to  a  moral  certainty;  a  moral  certainty, 
in  such  a  case,  entitles  you — nay,  obliges 
you — to  act. 

"  Make,  then,  the  venture  of  faith,  and 
God  will  assuredly  reward  you.  You  will 
see  things  clear  enough  when  illumined 
by  the  light  of  faith:  your  difficulties 
will  disappear  like  mist  before  the  sun. 
Will  the  good  God,  having  brought  you 
thus  far,  desert  you?  Will  He,  having 
begun  a  good  work  in  you,  not  perfect 
it?  Is  it  confession  alone  now  that  hinders 
you?  Go  to  confession,  I  say;  make  your 
confession.  That  is  the  way  to  believe 
in  it.  Even  as  you  kneel  at  the  feet  of 
the  priest  of  God  in  faith  and  in  contri- 
tion, your  doubts  will  vanish.  There  was 
a  convert  once  who  had  sacrificed  all  for 
truth's  sake  and  was  about  to  make  his 
first  confession.  He  trembled  and  shook, 
great  man  and  learned  man  though  he 
was,  as  his  hand  turned  the  handle  of 
the  confessional  door.  But  so  soon  as 
he  knelt  down  and  began  the  great 
act  of  faith  and  of  humility,  his  fears 
took  flight  forever.  That  convert  was 
Cardinal   Manning." 

This  is  the  answer  to  such  over-anxious 
and  scrupulous  souls  as  we  sometimes 
meet.  No  doubt  the  step  is  a  tremendous 
one,  and  you  must  have  all  reasonable 
assurance  that  it  is  right  and  necessary. 
But  you  are  not  entitled  to  greater  assur- 
ance than  Almighty  God  sees  fit  to  give. 

One  more  example  of  the  mono- 
difficulty,  and  it  shall  be  the  last.  Social 
position  and  domestic  opposition  are, 
humanly  speaking,  an  almost  insuperable 
difficulty  for  some.  I  have  already  dwelt  at 
length  on  certain  aspects  of  this  obstacle. 
What  I  wish  principally  to  emphasize  at 
this  point  is  that  ^ome,  who  are  other- 
wise persuaded  of  the  truth  of  Catholicism, 
will    not    bring    themselves    to    make    this 
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last  sacrifice.  They  have  cut  themselves 
boldly  free  from  other  bonds:  this  is  one 
they  will  not  snap  asunder,  and  so  thev 
allow  love  of  family  to  triumph  over 
love  of  God.  In  our  country,  unhappily. 
Catholicity  is  too  frequently  taken  to 
stand  for  poverty,  uncleanliness,  dis- 
loyalty, and  superstition.  Catholics  here 
are  mostly  Irish.  The  Scotch  have  in 
their  hearts,  and  often  on  their  lips,  a 
thorough  contempt  for  the  Irish.  The 
feeling,  doubtless,  is  reciprocated;  but 
that  matters  nothing,  for  the  Scotch 
possess  the  land.  They  look  upon  Cath- 
olics as  a  low,  degraded,  unprogressive, 
priest-ridden,  and  altogether  inferior  race; 
in  short,  a  set  of  undesirable  aliens,  fit 
only  for  dirty  work  and  laborers'  jobs. 
To  be  seen  associating  with  them  is,  to 
say  the  least,  undignified;  to  attend  their 
chapels,  amidst  a  disreputable  crowd  of 
women  in  shawls,  and  men  in  vile  clothes, 
and  children  barefoot  and  ragged,  is  a 
disgrace;  to  join  oneself  to  their  creed 
is  the  crowning  and  unpardonable  crime; 
the  family  will  not  speak  about  it;  it  is 
a  secret  shame  over  which  a  veil  is  drawn. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  instances 
of  conversion  even  in  the  noblest  houses, 
such  as  those  of  Bute  and  Lothian,  Queens- 
berry  and  Buccleugh,  as  well  as  not  un- 
frequently  in  the  professional  and  learned 
classes.  You  will  find  converts  from  the 
upper  ranks  of  society  in  monasteries  and 
convents  and  ministering  at  the  altar. 
But,  somehow,  exceptions  such  as  these — 
which,  after  all,  are  rare — do  not  affect 
the  general  attitude  of  the  Scotch  of  the 
better  class  toward  Rome  and  all  Rome's 
ways.  And  hence  the  terrible  opposition, 
from  the  social  and  domestic  side,  ofi"ered 
to  any  intention  of  "  'verting,"  strikes  terror 
to  the  heart  of  the  suspect;  and  threats 
of  persecution,  of  ostracism,  and  of  the 
hatred  of  father  and  mother,  do  the  rest. 

It  is  nothing  that  one  is  only  following 
one's  conscience;  nothing  that  one  feels 
one  can  not  serve  God  in  any  other 
religion;  nothing  that  one  is  making  the 
change  not  for  uy  easier  byt  for  a  more 


difficult  life.  Who,  indeed,  ever  chose 
Catholicism  for  ease  and  comfort?  Who, 
that  wished  for  a  slack  morality  and  a 
life  of  unbridled  pleasure,  would  ever  be 
so  mad  as  to  exchange  the  lax,  elastic 
code  of  Protestantism  "  for  the  austere 
rules  and  curbing  obligations  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church?  But  reason  plays  no  part 
when  Rome  is  the  enemy, — only  blind 
prejudice  and  bigotry.  Hence  it  is  that 
a  young  lady,  whose  return  from  Mid- 
night Mass  on  Christmas  morning  would 
cause  a  little  earthquake  in  the  house, 
is  allowed  approvingly  to  stagger  home 
from  a  ball  at  three  in  the  morning  and 
pass  to  her  room  unheeded. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


The  Wages  of  Sin. 


I. 


UGENE  CORBlfeRES  and  I  had 
A't.<%l  known  each  other  at  the  Lycee 
'^ —  Louis  le  Grand.  We  had  heard  the 
same  lecturers,  learned  the  same  lessons, 
put  the  same  material  into  Latin  verse, 
for  a  number  of  years,  without  having 
spoken  to  each  other  except  to  say  "Good- 
morning!"  and  "Good-night!"  But  we 
made  the  discovery  of  each  other,  as 
schoolmates  often  do,  after  we  were  out 
of  school,  and  after  having  entered  upon 
paths  which  were  widely  dissimilar. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1873  that  this 
renewal  of  our  acquaintance  took  place. 
I  can  see  myself,  about  three  o'clock  that 
afternoon,  entering  the  Garden  of  the 
Luxembourg,  and  walking  along  the 
avenue,  a  prey  to  that  melancholy  of 
mental  solitude  so  intense  with  the  young. 
I  can  see  Corbieres  coming  from  the 
opposite  direction,  and  accosting,  me  with 
one  of  those  cordial  smiles  which,  in  the 
case  of  old  schoolmates,  are  addressed 
less  to  the  individual  than  to  that  common 
past  for  which  one  has  already  begun  to 
feel  some  faint  regret.  Therefore  we  began 
making    inquiries    of   each    other,    as    wq 
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walked  a  few  steps  together.  I  told 
Corbi^res  that  I  had  taken  up  literature. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  taken  up 
medicine ;  and  in  the .  course  of  the  con- 
versation he  explained  his  choice  of  a 
career  by  motives  so  peculiar,  and  so  like 
my  own  habitual  turn  of  mind,  that  on 
the  moment  I  was  his  friend.  At  the 
age  where  we  then  were,  certain  resem- 
blances in  ways  of  thinking  are  equivalent 
to  years  of  intimacy. 

"My  father  and  mother,"  he  said, 
"desired  to  have  ine  study  law  after  my 
military  service.  My  father  was,  for 
thirty  years,  usher  at  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior.  He  resigned  a  year  ago. 
He  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  admin- 
istration. He  saw  me,  in  advance,  sub- 
prefect.  I  should  be  of  his  own  type. 
Fortunately,  he  is  very  good  to  me,  and 
so  is  my  mother.  When  I  announced  my 
wish  to  study  medicine,  they  were  rather 
surprised  of  course,  but  they  gave  their 
consent.  I  alleged  as  a  pretext  that,  with 
the  present  instability  in  political  affairs, 
civil  office  no  longer  offered  the  same 
guarantees  as  during  the  Empire.  My 
true  reason  I  did  not  give.  The  dear  old 
people  have  no  other  philosophy  than 
that  of  the  heart.  They  would  not  have 
understood  my  point  of  view,  but  you 
will  understand. 

"  What  decided  me  to  follow  this  path — 
you  may  think  it  singular — was  the  need 
of  certainty.  My  mind  is,  I  may  say, 
hungry  and  thirsty  for  something  certain. 
The  natural  sciences  give  this.  I  do  not 
know  how  you  stand  as  to  moral  convic- 
tions; I  myself  am  absolutely  an  agnostic. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  we  can  not  know 
whether  there  is  a  God  or  not,  a  future 
life  or  not.  And  still  we  must  act.  I  feel 
as  I  should  in  a  storm,  upon  a  vessel 
that  is  in  danger.  It  is  a  shame  not  to 
be  of  use  if  you  can  be.  I  recalled  Pascal's 
argument,  you  remember,  of  the  wager. 
I  said  to  myself,  'Which  is  there  among 
the  natural  sciences  that  is  capable  of 
a  practical  application  of  such  a  kind 
that    under    any    hypothesis    it    will    be 


worth  while?'  It  seemed  to  me  that 
medicine,  regarded  nobly,  answered  to 
this  programme.  What  is  duty?  To 
relieve  suffering.  The  physician  does  this. 
He  is,  par  excellence,  the  altruist.  Ever 
since  I  was  first  matriculated  and  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the  hospital,  I  have 
enjoyed  a  kind  of  tranquillity  before 
unknown." 

It  was  very  striking  to  look  at  Corbieres 
while  he  thus  spoke.  The  flame  of  thought 
illumined  his  irregular  and  rather  homely 
features.  This  son  of  a  petty  employee 
of  the  Government  betrayed,  in  his  very 
build,  that  half-peasant,  half-townsman 
heredity  which  has  neither  the  integrity 
of.  rustic  strength  nor  the  refinement  of 
the  true  city-bred  race. 

Our  talk  lasted  many  hours.  It  was 
dark  night  when  we  separated  —  after 
having,  in  this  lengthy  conversation, 
touched  on  all  subjects  of  human 
thought,  —  and  agreed  to  meet  in  the 
morning.  I  was  to  accompany  my  com- 
rade to  the  Pitie,  where  he  attended 
the  clinic. 

"I  believe,"  I  said  to  him,  grasping 
his  hand,  "that  I  shall  do  as  you  have 
done,  and  study  medicine." 

I  did  not  study  medicine,  and  this 
sudden  resolution  to  imitate  Corbieres 
was  reduced  to  a  few  visits  to  the  hos- 
pital, which  had  at  least  the  good  effect 
of  bringing  me  into  the  presence  of  real- 
ities, —  a  contact  of  which  I  had  most 
need.  My  error,  which  was  that  of  many 
young  men  with  a  precocious  ambition 
to  write,  consisted  in  making  literature 
an  end,  while  it  is  in  truth  only  a  result. 
I  was  trying  to  compose  romances  and 
I  had  observed  nothing.  The  great  service 
to  be  rendered  to  me  was  to  draw  me  out 
of  the  altogether  artificial  and  bookish 
surroundings  in  which  I  was  becoming 
more  and  more  enfeebled,  and  show  me 
human  nature,  simple  and  needy, — life 
humble  and  narrow,  but  true.  This  service 
Eugene  did  me  unconsciously  and  in  two 
ways :  first,  by  these  salutary  visits  •  to 
the   Pitid;    and,  secondly,   by  giving  me. 
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access  to  the  home-life  of  his  familv, — 
that  original  and  mysterious  home-life, 
in  which,  for  a  long  time,  I  saw  only  the 
picturesque.  The  mystery  was  made  clear 
to  me  later. 

The  elder  Corbiferes,  with  their  son, 
lived  in  the  third  story  of  a  very  old  house 
in  a  very  old  street,  near  the  Pantheon. 
This  street,  formerly  Rue  du  Puits-qui- 
Parle,  has  nothing  modern  about  it  except 
its  more  recent  name  of  Rue  Amyot.  Not 
a  house  in  it  appears  to  have  changed 
inmates  since  that  remote  period  when 
the  Scottish  and  Irish  colleges,  whose 
frontal  inscriptions  remain  to  this  day, 
flourished  there  side  by  side.  No  frame 
could  have  been  more  appropriate  to  the 
set,   rigid  faces  of  my  friend's  parents. 

The  retired  employee,  who  came  himself 
to  open  the  door  when  a  visitor  rang  the 
bell,  was  a  man  of  fifty -eight,  very  straight 
and  very  thin,  with  an  inexplicable  face, 
which  had  nothing  expressive  in  it  except 
the  eyes,  in  which  I  discern,  at  this  dis- 
tance, the  hidden  fever  of  a  constant 
remorse.  At  that  time  I  was  disposed 
to  see  in  those  eyes  only  the  ardor  of  a 
paternal  idolatry,  of  which  I  have  never 
seen  a  second  example. 

This  worthy  old  fellow,  whose  life  had 
been  spent  in  an  anteroom  of  the  Place 
Beauvau,  seemed  to  have  found  in  his 
son  all  the  compensations  of  his  weari- 
some existence.  To  judge  by  the  humble 
apartment,  the  simple  furniture,  the 
dress  of  both  father  and  mother,  the 
resources  of  the  household  must  have 
been  extremely  slender.  And  yet  never 
had  a  book  been  refused  to  Eugene,  and 
never  had  the  father  been  willing  that 
the  student  of  medicine  should  be  dis- 
tracted frorrl  his  studies  for  an  hour,  to 
give  a  lesson,  to  write  for  some  little 
newspaper, — 'in  a  word,  to  earn  money 
in  any  way.  The  intensity  of  the  father's 
affection  seemed  to  make  him  comprehend 
that,  for  a  future  savant,  the  years  of 
youth  have  a  triple  value,  and  that  the 
entire  command  of  one's  time  during  that 
period  is  the  most  precious  of  advantages. 


■'  I  say  to  Eugene,"  he  would  often 
repeat,  " '  Don't  think  of  us.  Our  happi- 
ness is  to  be  with  you.'  He  must  become 
a  famous  man,"  he  would  add;  "and  he 
will.  I  have  always  thought  so,  ever  since 
he  was  in  school,  Monsieur.  See  his 
prizes!    Therg  are  eighty-seven  volumes." 

And,  with  a  hand  callous  from  humble 
labors,  the  father  pointed  to  the  rows  of 
books  in  a  mahogany  bookcase,  with 
glass  doors  securely  locked.  All  the  story 
of  his  devotion  to  his  son  clung  about 
those  miserable  prize  volumes,  which  the 
old  man  would  sometimes  call  (O  sim- 
plicity!)    his  "patents    of    nobility." 

Habits  of  the  severest  economy  were 
manifest  by  many  signs  in  the  household. 
Of  course  it  was  the  father  who  undertook 
the  heavier  work  —  polishing  the  floors, 
chopping  wood,  also  making  the  beds. 
He  had  evidently  given  up  his  place  at 
the  office  that  his  son  might  be  better 
served.  His  red  face  had  a  skin  honey- 
combed, as  it  were,  with  wrinkles,  each 
one  of  which  bore  witness  to  the  endur- 
ance -and  persistency  of  a  rude  and 
substantial  race. 

An  extreme  neatness,  also  a  trait  of 
his  native  country  on  the  confines  of 
Flanders,  prevailed  in  the  six  rooms  that 
composed  the  apartment.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  the  son  was  given  the  largest 
and  most  airy  of  the  rooms,  with  windows 
looking  out  into  the  garden,  and  also  the 
only  one  that  was  almost  luxuriously 
furnished. 

My  comrade  accepted  all  that  was  done 
for  him, — partly,  it  must  be  owned,  with 
the  egoism  natural  to  those  who  are 
working  hard;  but  chiefly  with  the  idea 
that  his  future  was  preparing  an  ample 
compensation  for  his  parents'  present 
sacrifices.  How  often  have  I  heard  him 
say  when  I  tried  to  drag  him  off  to  some 
excursion  or  to  some  place  of  amuse- 
ment, "  I  can  not,  I  must  think  of  my 
old  people  " ! 

I  knew  well  enough  that  his  "old 
people,"  as  he  called  them  with  loving 
familiarity,    would    never    have    said    a 
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word  of  blame  to  him,  in  whatever  way 
he  might  have  spent  his  afternoon  or 
evening.  No:  what  he  meant  by  that 
was  his  passionate  desire  to  merit  their 
admirable  devotion.  And  he  was  all  the 
more  industrious  because  he  suspected 
in  them  a  strange  capacity^  for  suffering. 
It  was  very  true,  this  most  excellent 
couple  did  not  seem  to  live  in  that  atmos- 
phere of  cheerfulness  of  which  their 
devotion,  prolonged  through  so  many 
vears,  rendered ,  them  worthy.  On  the 
ruddy  forehead  of  the  father  there  seemed 
to  weigh  a  constant  anxiety.  Did  he  fear 
that  he  might  die  before  his  work  was 
finished, — before  he  had  seen  his  son  a 
graduate,  a  professor  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  a  member  of  the  Academy? 
Had  he  spent  all  his  savings  in  this  long 
and  costly  education,  and  was  his  little 
pension  from  the  Government,  which  would 
cease  with  his  life,  the  main  portion  of 
his  present  means?  Was  he  merely  a  man 
of  melancholy  disposition,  saddened  by  his 
wife's  feeble  health?  These  were  questions 
that  the  son  no  doubt  asked  himself,  as  I 
asked  myself  whenever,  during  my  visits, 
I  noticed  upon  the  father's  face  traces  of 
this  mysterious  gloom. 

In  the  case  of  Madame  Corbieres,  the 
answer  was  simple,  or  at  least  it  appeared 
so  to  me.  Eugene  had  too  often  spoken 
to  me  himself  of  his  fears  as  to  his 
mother's  health.  He  believed  her  threat- 
ened with  some  disease  of  the  liver.  She 
was  a  short,  thickset  person,  who  must, 
at  twenty,  have  been  a  handsome  girl, 
with  that  beauty  of  the  Southern  moun- 
taineers, at  once  light  and  sturdy,  in 
which  there  is  so  much  vitality  packed 
into  a  little  figure.  And  what  a  black 
flame  in  her  eyes!  They  seemed  literally 
to  burn  in  her  thin  and  sallow  face.  There 
was  in  her  whole  being  a  something  shy, 
and  as  it  were  defiant,  which  even  her 
son's  presence  did  not  change  or  smooth 
^way. 

"She  is  not  a  soul  at  peace,"  Eugene 
once  said  to  me,  when  I  inquired  about 
h^r.    !'Tf  I  bclicvefl  in  a  God,  it  is  some- 


thing that  would  make  me  doubt  His 
justice.  You  know  my  mother:  you  see 
what  her  life  is.  From  my  earliest 
infancy,  I  remember  her  as  a  person  who 
had  lived  only  for  others, — for  us  two, 
my  father  and  me.  With  her  marketing, 
her  cooking,  the  care  of  our  clothing,  her 
life  has  been  spent  in  the  humblest  duties 
of  the  humblest  of  servants;  and  she  was 
born  a  lady  and  has  some  education. 
If  any  person  deserves  to  have  peace  of 
heart,  certainly  it  is  my  mother;  and 
she  does  not  have  it.  She  is  religious, 
devout  even;  and  she  uses  her  religion 
only  to  torture  herself  with  scruples. 
Feeble  as  she  is,  every  Lent  I  expect 
to  see  her  fall  ill;  and  there  is  no  way 
to  prevent  her  excessive  austerities.  She 
is  very  secretive  on  some  points,  especially 
on  that  one;  and  if  one  ventures  to 
question  her  (even  I),  it  is  evident  that 
it  causes  her  pain.  They  talk  to  us  of  a 
good  conscience :  it  is  a  good  stomach 
and  a  good  liver  that  we  need." 

"But,"  I  said,  "are  there  not  also 
cases  where  grief  kills, — that  is,  where 
the  physical  being  is  morally  poisoned?" 

"Certainly  there  are,"  he  rejoined; 
"  but  I  still  maintain  that  on  the  day 
when  my  good  mother  sees  me  a  graduate, 
that  success  will  be  more  beneficial  to  her 
than  the  water  of  Carlsbad  or  Marienbad." 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


Lord,  if  Thou  be  not  present,  where 
shall  I  seek  Thee  while  absent?  If  Thou 
be  everywhere,  oh,  why  do  I  not  see  Thee 
present?  Thou  dwellest  in  light  inac- 
cessible, and  where  is  that  light  inac- 
cessible, or  how  shall  I  get  access  to 
inaccessible  light?  I  beseech  Thee,  Lord, 
teach  me  to  seek  Thee,  and  show  Thyself 
to  Thy  seeker,  because  I  can  neither  seek 
Thee  without  Thy  teaching  nor  find  Thee 
without  Thy  showing.  Rid  me  seek  Thee 
in  desiring  Thee,  and  desire  Thee  in 
seeking  Thee;  let  me  find  Thee  in  loving 
Thee,  and  love  Thee  in  finding  Thee. . 

— Si.  Anselm. 
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Spiritual  Extreme  Unction. 


f^XTREME  UNCTION  is  the  anointing 
1^2  of  the  Christian  athlete  for  his  last 
f^  conflict.  The  Apostle  who  makes 
himself  the  Evangelist  of  Extreme  Unction 
is  St.  James,  in  his  Catholic  Epistle 
(v,  14,  15),  which  in  the  New  Testament 
comes  between  St.  Paul's  twelve  long 
Epistles  and  St.  Peter's  two  short  ones. 
Which  of  the  two  who  bore  that  name? 
The  son  of  Alpheus,  not  the  son  of 
Zebe  !ee;  James  the  Less,  not  the  brother 
of  St.  John,  who  was  called  St.  James 
the  Greater, — not,  they  tell  us,  on  account 
of  that  glorious  kinship,  but  because  of 
his  taller  stature.  It  is  St.  James  the  Less, 
first  Bi.shop  of  Jerusalem,  who  says:  "Is 
any  man  sick  among  you?  Let  him  bring 
in  the  priests  of  the  Church,  and  let  them 
pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

A  good  way  of  obeying  the  counsel, 
"  Remember  thy  last  things  and  thou 
shalt  never  sin,"  would  be,  when  in  good 
health,  to  rehearse  in  imiagination  the 
circumstances  of  death,  beginning  with 
the  last  anointing.  We  may  join  together 
the  prayers  for  mercy  which  the  priest 
says  while  anointing  the  closed  eyes,  the 
ears,  the  nostrils,  the  closed  lips,  the 
hands,  the  feet.  "  By  that  holy  anointing 
which  I  hope  to  receive  when  dying,  and 
by  His  own  most  com.passionate  mercy, 
may  God  forgive  me  whatever  wrong  I 
have  done,  or  may  ever  do,  through  the 
sight,  through  the  hearing,  through  smell, 
touch,  taste,  speech,  and  gait,  or  in  any 
other  way." — Per  islam  sanctam  unctionem 
quam  spero  mr  morientem  accepiurum  et 
per  suain  piissimam  miser icordiam,  indul- 
geai  mihi  Dominus  quicquid  per  visum, 
per  audiium,  per  odoraium,  per  gusium 
et  locuiionem,  per  iacliim,  per  gressum,  aut 
per  aliquem  alium  modum,  deliqui  aut 
dcliqucrim . 

In  the  second  "Book  of  the  Rhymers' 
Club" — a  collection  of  verses  by  poets 
who  wefp  then  young,  but  that  is  twenty 


years     ago,  —  there     is     a     poem     called 
"Extreme  Unction,"   by  Ernest  Dowson: 

Upon  the  lips,  the  eyes,  the  feet. 

On  all  the  passages  of  sense, 
The  atoning  oil  is  spread,  with  sweet 

Renewal  of  lost  innocence. 

The  feet  that  lately  ran  so  fast 

To  meet  desire,  are  soothly  sealed; 

The  eyes  that  were  so  often  cast 

On  vanity,  are  touched  and  healed. 

From  troublous  sights  and  sounds  set  free. 
In  such  a  twilight  hour  of  breath 

Shall  one  retrace  his  life,  or  see 

Through  shadows  the  true  face  of  Death? 

Vials  of  mercy,  salving  oils, 

I  know  not  where  or  when  I  come. 

Nor  through  what  wanderings  and  toils, 
To  crave  of  you  Viaticum. 

Yet  when  the  walls  of  flesh  grow  weak. 
In  such  an  hour  it  well  may  be, 

Through  mist  and  darkness  light  shall  brea    , 
And  each  anointed  sense  shall  see! 

Like  another  Catholic  contributor  to 
this  interesting  volume,  Lionel  Johnson, 
and  younger  than  he,  Ernest  Dowson 
died  after  receiving  (I  hope)  the  Sacra- 
ment which  he  chose  as  his  theme,  even 
in  somewhat  incongruous  company.  May 
they  rest  in  peace! 

As  the  desire  of  receiving  our  Blessed 
Lord  sacramentally  forms,  when  excited 
and  expressed  with  a  certain  amount  of 
earnestness  and  deliberation,  the  exercise 
of  piety  which  we  call  a  Spiritual  Com- 
munion, so,  too,  a  devout  anticipation 
of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Dying,  such 
as  we  have  described,  might  be  called 
Spiritual  Extreme  Unction. 

M.  R. 


A  BANNER  long  unused  and  laid  away 
in  a  dark  chamber  grows  dusty  and  moth- 
eaten,  and  needs  for  its  preservation  to 
be  unrolled  and  shaken  out,  and  borne 
high  in  the  air.  So  the  life  of  the  spirit 
decays  in  the  darkness  and  confinement 
of  the  world;  and  that  it  may  gain 
new  vigor,  our  thoughts  must  now  and 
then  be  unfolded,  and  held  high,  and 
sha-ken  in  the  air  of  ^e^ven. 

; — St.  Ambrose. 
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A  Conversion  through  the  Rosary. 


THE  conversion,  in  1874,  of  the  Queen- 
Mother,  Mary  of  Bavaria,  relict  of 
King  Maximilian  II.,  caused  a  great 
sensation  throughout  Germany;  for  she 
was  by  birth  a  Prussian  princess,  and 
had  hitherto  been  a  zealous  Protestant. 
Her  liberality  to  the  poor  and  her  chari- 
ties of  various  kinds  had  made  her  an 
example  among  her  co-religionists  of  high 
and  low  degree;  and  from  the  day  of 
her  conversion  she  ■  became  a  model  of 
still  greater  piety,  practising  the  virtues 
of  a  good  Catholic  with  charming  sim- 
plicity and  admirable  fervor.  It  is  not 
generally  known,  perhaps,  that  Queen 
Mary's  conversion  was  due  to  the  Rosary. 
When,  in  1842,  she  was  married  to 
the  heir  of  the  Crown  of  Bavaria,  she 
was  in  the  prime  of  life  and  gifted  with 
the  most  brilliant  qualities.  Great,  pre- 
sumably, was  the  influence  she  was 
destined  to  exercise  over  the  hearts 
of  her  people.  Her  Catholic  subjects 
began -to  feel  uneasy  on  the  score  of  their 
religion.  To  ward  off  the  impending 
danger,  some  pious  ladies  of  Munich 
formed  among  themselves  an  association, 
the  sole  object  of  which  was  the  conver- 
sion of  their  future  Queen;  and  they 
decided  upon  the  daily  recitation  of  the 
Beads  for  this  intention. 

When  death  claimed  the  King,  her 
husband.  Queen  Mary  was  cast  into  deep 
sadness,  and  began  to  see  the  futility 
of  Protestantism  as  a  comforter  to  the 
dying  or  to  their  surviving  loved  ones. 
She  was  forcibly  struck,  on  the  contrary, 
with  the  prayers  and  ceremonies  with 
which  the  Church  aids  her  departing 
members,  and  notably  with  the  common 
practice  of  its  devout  children  in  reciting 
the  Holy  Rosary.  Thenceforward  she 
determined  to  seek  her  consolation  in 
prayer.  As  she  often  visited  the  public 
hospitals,  she  became  closely  acquainted 
with  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  frequently 
recommended  her  departed  husband  and 


herself  to  their  prayers.  On  one  occasion 
she  asked  the  good  Sisters  to  instruct 
her  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Beads  and 
the  manner  of  saying  them;  and,  turning 
their  explanations  to  good  account,  she 
set  herself  to  reciting  the  Rosary  with 
a  fervor  which  grew  more  and  more 
intense  as  the  days  and  weeks  went  by. 

Passing  a  part  of  the  Summer  at  one 
of  her  country-seats  in  the  heart  of  the 
Alps,  she  came  in  contact  with  a  well- 
known  priest  of  the  neighborhood.  By 
slow  degrees  she  obtained  from  him 
instruction  on  all  the  points  of  the  Cath- 
olic religion.  The  more  .she  listened,  the 
more  she  reflected  and  prayed;  and  the 
more  completely,  too,  did  her  Protestant 
prejudices  vanish.  At  last,  after  long 
and  fervent  prayer,  accompanied  with 
deep  study,  she  determined  to  become 
a  Catholic. 

As  soon  as  her  resolve  was  reported 
in  Berlin,  every  effort  was  made  to  induce 
her  to  change  her  mind.  They  sent  her 
one  of  the  chief  Protestant  pastors,  in 
whom  she  formerly  had  great  confidence. 
He  put  forth  all  his  arguments  to  prevail 
upon  her  to  remain  a  non-Catholic.  It 
was  all  to  no  purpose;  for,  after  having 
bootlessly  spun  out  all  his  logic,  and 
losing  his  temper,  he  added:  "Then, 
Madam,  all  you  have  to  do  now  is  to 
say  your  Beads." — "I  am  already,"  said 
the  Queen  with  a  smile,  "in  the  habit 
of  saying  them  every  day." 

Incidents  like  -this  should  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  our  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  and  our  devotion  t") 
the  Holy  Rosary.  "More  things  are 
wrought  by  prayer  than  this  world  dreams 
of,"  says  the  poet;  and,  as  everyone 
knows,  the  Rosary  has  been  the  source  of 
innumerable  blessings,  not  merely  to  the 
Church  at  large  and  to  nations,  but  also 
to  families  and  individuals. 


Most  of  us,  if  we  were  introduced  to 
our  real  selves,  would  find  it  hard  to  be 
courteous  to  such  disagreeable  persons. 

— Anon^ 
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Drunkenness  Decreasing. 


/^UR  uniformly  interesting  English 
^^  contemporary,  the  Universe  and 
Catholic  Weekly,  feels  warranted  in  being 
optimistic  about  the  decrease  of  drinking 
in  England.  In  reference  to  drink  statis- 
tics recently  compiled  in  different  portions 
of  its  home-land,  it  says: 

Here,  at  any  rate,  is  room  for  encouragement, 
and  that  of  a  solid  kind.  Even  the  Times,  which 
rarely  deals  in  unwarranted  optimism,  has  to 
admit  that  "there  are  signs  that  one  day  we 
may  have  a  sober  England."  On  all  sides,  in 
fact,  there  are  tokens  of  that  reaction  which 
temperance  workers  have  labored  so  incessantly 
to  foster;  and,  though  one  may  deplore  what 
have  often  seemed  extravagant  methods  and 
even  fanatical  excesses  in  the  crusade  so  un- 
ceasingly waged  by  our  temperance  reformers, 
we  must  acknowledge  their  share  in  the  weary 
battle  against  drink  and  its  evils.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  go  into  statistics.  There  is  still  a 
great  deal  to  be  done,  but  we  have  much  to 
be  thankful  for;  and  every  Catholic  temperance 
worker  will  take  heart  of  grace  as  he  recognizes 
the  encouraging  conditions  which  attend  his 
labors. 

The  more  elderly  among  American 
writers  on  social  manners  and  customs 
in  this  country  frequently  call  attention 
to  the  marked  change,  in  the  matter  of 
drinking,  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  the  last  four  or  five  decades. 
True,  not  all  of  them  give  the  temperance 
workers  the  sole  credit  for  the  transfor- 
mation. They  say  that,  in  this  present 
age,  competition  in  professional,  financial, 
and  commercial  fields  is  so  keen  and 
unremitting  that  the  men  engaged  therein 
must  perforce  be  at  their  intellectual 
best  habitually.  They  can  not  afford  to 
becloud  their  reason  and  disturb  their 
organic  functions  by  such  an  indulgence 
in  wine  or  spirits  as  was  looked  upon  as 
a  matter  of  course  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Let  the  credit  lie 
where  it  will,  the  fact  is  a  gratifying  one, 
and  we  earnestly  hope  that  it  may  grow 
increasingly  evident  until  drunkenness  in 
any  class  of  society  becomes  a  rare 
exception, 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

The  population  of  Indiana,  according  to 
the  latest  census,  is  less  than  2,800,000. 
During  the  month  of  August,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  State  board  of  health 
just  issued,  there  were  259  deaths  by 
violence  in  Indiana.  Of  this  number, 
fifteen  were  murders  and  forty-six  suicides; 
the  rest,  deaths  by  a  variety  of  accidents. 
More  than  one  suicide  every  day  and 
about  seven  violent  deaths  daily!  The 
secretary  of  the  State  board  of  health 
is  quoted  as  saying:  "Yet,  month  by 
month,  the  law  permits  this  awful  record 
of  murders,  suicides,  and  accidental  deaths 
to  go  on,  with  little  or  no  effort  to  prevent 
it.  I  can  not  think  this  is  good  business. 
A  thorough  investigation  into  the  cause 
of  destruction  by  violence  would  be  the 
first  step  toward  lessening  the  evil." 

'Bad  business'  surely,  and  some  way 
should  be  found  to  change  it.  We  lately 
read  of  a  province  in  "China,  wjth  a  teeming 
populatron,  where  violent  deaths  are 
almost  as  infrequent  as  comets.  But  of 
course  the  Chinese  are  not  so  civilized  as 
we  are. 


The  celebrations  at  Fort  Augustus, 
Scotland,  in  commemoration  of  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Bishop  Hay  recall  some  interesting  facts 
connected  with  his  conversion  to  the 
Faith,  which  occurred  in  1749.  His  first 
favorable  impressions  of  the  Church, 
against  which  hitherto  he  had  heard 
nothing  but  calumnies,  were  received  from 
a  printer  named  Meighan.  Later  on  he 
providentially  came  across  a  few  Catholic 
books  of  controversy,  which  he  studied 
with  the  utmost  attention.  The  more 
he  read,  the  more  he  wondered  at  the 
ability  with  which  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  were  propounded  and  defended; 
and  he  felt  a  strong  desire  to  become 
personally  acquainted  with  a  priest.  With 
this  view,  he  made  a  journey  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  met  the  Rev,  Alexander 
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Seaton,  referred  to  in  a  Catholic  paper 
of  the  time  as  "  the  missionary  resident 
in  that  city,"  by  whom,  after  proper  trial 
and  due  preparation,  he  was  received 
into  the  Church. 

Two  years  afterward,  on  a  trip  to  the 
Mediterranean,  he  fell  in  with  a  devout 
Irish  Augustinian,  and  was  so  impressed 
by  his  conversation  that  he  conceived 
the  desire  of  renouncing  the  world  and 
of  consecrating  himself  to  God  in  the 
religious  state.  This  resolution  having 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  Bishop  Smith, 
then  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Lowland 
District,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Hay,  earnestly 
entreating  him  to  proceed  to  the  Scotch 
College  in  Rome,  and  there  prepare  him- 
self for  becoming  a  fit  instrument  to 
promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  interests 
of  religion  in  his  own  country,  rather  than 
spend  his  days,  secluded  from  the  world, 
in  the  retirement  of  a  religious  Order. 
The  Bishop's  counsel  prevailed,  and  in 
1769  Father  Hay  was  elevated  to  the 
episcopate,  of  which  he  became  an 
illustrious  ornament. 


Brigadier  Gen.  Michael  Morgan  died 
recently  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-eight.  Born  in  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  he  was  educated  in  New  Orleans, 
and  later  at  West  Point,  graduating  from 
the  Military  Academy  there  in  1854.  He 
was  an  active  combatant  throughout  the 
Civil  War,  being  brevetted  at  its  close 
Brigadier  General  for  gallantry  and  dis- 
tinguished service.  Commissary  General 
of  the  U.  S.  Army,  he  was  retired  in  1897 
on  account  of  age  limitation.  In  its  report 
of  the  old  soldier's  funeral  service,  the 
Catholic  Bulletin  says: 

In  the  course  of  his  sermon  at  the  cathe- 
dral, the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  [Ireland] 
extolled  the  virtues  of  General  Morgan  as  a 
patriotic  citizen  and  a  loyal  Catholic,  who 
'rendered  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's, 
and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's.'  To 
Caesar:  he  was  ever  the  good  neighbor,  the 
upright  citizen,  the  loyal  soldier;  following  the 
flag  from  the  first  day  of  the  war  to  the  last; 
revcr  flinching  in  the  midst  of  danger;  carrying 


forward  the  standard  of  his  country  unsullied 
and  triumphant.  To  God:  he  was  always  the 
valiant,  sterling,  practical  Catholic,  who  recog- 
nized the  claims  of  religion  and  fulfilled  them 
to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  He  was  present 
at  Mass  not  only  on  Sunday  but  every  day  of 
the  week,  was  a  daily  visitor  to  the  sanctuary 
rail,  and  never  passed  the  church  without 
spending  a  few  moments  in  adoration  before 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  It  is  well  to  be  a  good 
citizen  and  a  valiant  soldier,  but  thai  is  the 
smallest  part  of  man's  duty  in  this  world.  His 
first  and  greatest  duty  is  to  God.  God  is  above 
self,  family,  and  country;  and  during  his  whole 
life  General  Morgan  recognized  that  great  and 
solemn     truth,     and    consistently    lived     up    to 

its  requirements. 

*-»  ■ 

Our  neighbors  to  the  North  may  be 
slow  in  seeing  certain  things  which  dis- 
interested politicians  on  both  sides  of  the 
border  assure  them  are  to  their  advan- 
tage, but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Canadians  always  act  promptly  when  it 
is  a  question  of  suppressing  positive  evils. 
Justice  is  swift  over  in  Canada,  and  the 
way  of  the  transgressor  is  rendered  hard. 
That  is  why  the  lawless  never  get  the 
upperhand  there,  as  they  do  in  so  many 
other  countries.  Dispatches  from  Toronto, 
and  Digby,  N.  S.,  on  the  same  day  last 
week  chronicled  the  infliction  of  the 
penalty  of  imprisonment  for  life  on  an 
auto  driver  convicted  of  running  a  motor 
car  into  a  crowd  of  people,  severely  injur- 
ing four  or  five,  to  whom  escape  was 
impossible;  and  the  trial,  conviction,  and 
sentencing  to  death  of  a  murderer  within 
a  week  of  the  commission  of  his  crime. 
It  is  only  when  they  are  not  altogether 
sure  as  to  what  had  best  be  done  that 
the  Canadians  are  slow. 


That  at  the  recent  convention  of 
the  German  Catholic  Central  Verein  in 
Chicago  women  were  admitted  to  mem- 
bership is  denied  in  elongated  words  of 
unnecessary  vehemence.  A  highly  indig- 
nant correspondent,  whose  letter  shows 
that  he  views  the  Woman  Suffrage  move- 
ment with  disfavor,  wants  us  to  know 
that  "the  Central  Verein  is  not  that  kint^ 
of  a  society."    What  did  tako  place  in 
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Chicago  was  this.  At  a  gathering  of  Ger- 
man American  ladies,  largely  composed, 
we  are  told,  of  the  wives,  daughters,  and 
sweethearts  of  members  of  the  Central 
Verein,  an  organization  was  founded  "for 
the  furtherance  of  social  reform  work." 
The  only  other  information  we  have  is 
that  Mrs.  A.  Rohrbacher  was  elected 
national  president,  and  Mrs.  H.  Schomer, 
national  secretary.  Although  some  mem- 
bers of  the  C.  V.  are  wholly  indifferent 
or  strongly  opposed  to  all  such  associa- 
tions of  women,  stoutly  maintaining  that 
their  activities  should  be  confined  to  the 
home,  we  see  no  reason  why  Mgr.  Falconio, 
the  Apostolic  Delegate,  and  Archbishop 
Quigley  should  not  approve  of  the  new 
organization  and  wish  its  members  God- 
speed. The  fact  that  it  was  founded  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fifty-sixth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  German  Catholic  Central 
Verein  is  significant,  although  our  irate 
correspondent  "don't  view  it  no  way  in 
that  light." 

The  Central  Verein  is  said  to  be  the 
backbone  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Catholic  Societies.  May  we  be  allowed 
to  express  the  conviction  that  the  new 
association  of  German  Catholic  ladies 
will  prove  beneficial  to  at  least  a  few 
members  of  the  C.  V.,  in  ways  which 
politeness  prevents  us  from  specifying? 


The  author  of  "Off  the  Main  Track" 
(already  quoted  in  these  pages)  is 
described  by  one  of  the  English  reviewers 
as  "a  good  hater  possessed  of  the  literary 
faculty."  He  certainly  does  express 
himself  with  elegance  as  well  as  force 
and  freedom.  Despite  his  many  griev- 
ances, Mr.  Hyatt  tries  to  do  justice  to 
his  fellow-Europeans  and  the  natives  in 
Africa.  The  attitude  of  many  travellers 
toward  the  native  women  is  anything 
but  fair;    Mr.  Hyatt  writes: 

Because  I  have  written  plainly  of  half-castes, 
I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  native  women 
are  naturally  immoral.  Far  from  that.  In  the 
kraals,  the  standard  of  morality  is  very  much 
higher    than   amongst    the   whites   in    the   town- 


ships; and  in  the  average  village,  it  is  by  no 
means  easy — in  fact,  it  is  often  impossible — for 
a  white  man  to  get  possession  of  a  native  girl; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  is  always  easy  to  secure 
one  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mission  stations. 
The  moment  a  native  wonfan  is  taught  to  wear 
clothes,  she  seems  to  develop  immoral  tenden- 
cies, or  it  may  be  that  those  with  such  tendencies 
gravitate  to  the  mis.sions. 

This  last,  as  the  English  reviewer  of 
Mr.  Hyatt's  book  points  out,  may  cer- 
tainly happen,  just  as  men  wishing  to 
escape  the  restraints  of  tribal  law  or  the 
just  punishment  of  their  crimes  have 
often  been  injudiciously  welcomed  at 
mission  stations.  But  there  is  also  the 
undoubted  fact  that  some  missionary 
ladies,  animated  by  the  best  intentions, 
but  incapable  of  recognizing  the  exist- 
ence of  modesty  apart  from  European 
clothing,  have  destroyed  the  self-respect 
of  native  girls. 


Father  McNabb,  O.  P.,  contributes  to 
the  London  Catholic  Times  a  series  of 
extracts  from  Leo  XIII. 's  Encyclical  on 
"The  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes." 
We  reproduce  a  few  of  them  as  being  most 
timely  in  our  own  day  and  country: 

The  condition  of  the  working  people  is  the 
pressing  question  of  the  hour;  and  nothing  can 
be  of  higher  interest  to  all  clas.ses  of  the  State 
than  that  it  should  be  rightly  and  reasonably 
adjusted. 

All  agree,  and  tliere  can  be  no  question  what- 
ever,   that    some    remedy    must    be    found,  and 
found  quickly,  for  the  misery  and  wretchedness ' 
pressing  so  heavily  and  .so  unjustly  on  the  vast 
majority  of  the  worl  ing  classes. 

Religion  teaches  the  wealth)'  owner  and  the 
employer  that  their  work-people  are  not  to  be 
accounted  their  bondsmen;  .  .  .  that  it  is  shame- 
ful and  inhuman  to  treat  men  like  chattels  to 
make  money  by,  or  to  look  upon  them  merely 
as  so  much  muscle  or  physical  power. 

The  rich  must  religiously  refrain  from  cutting 
down  the  workmen's  earnings,  whether  by  force 
or  fraud  or  by  usurious  dealings;  and  with  all 
the  greater  reason  becau.se  the  laboring  man  is, 
as  a  rule,' weak  and  unprotected,  and  liecause 
his  slender  means  should,  in  proportion  to  their 
slenderness,   be  accounted  sacred. 

The  preservation  of  life  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  all.  It  follows  that  each  one  has  a  right  to 
procure   what   is  rer|uircd   in   order  to  live;    and 
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the  poor  can   procure  it  in  no  other   way   than 
through  work  and   wages. 

A  workman's  wages  [shouUi]  he  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  maintain  himself,  his  wife,  and 
his  children  in  reasonable  comfort. 

The  State  is  bound  to  protect  natural  rights, 
not  to  destroy  them.  And  if  it  forbid  its  citizens 
to  form  associations,  it  contradicts  the  very 
principle  of  its  own  existence;  for  both  they 
and  it  exist  in  virtue  of  the  like  principle — 
namely,  the  natural  tendency  of  man  to  dwell 
in  society. 

When  there  is  question  of  defending  the 
rights  of  individuals,  the  poor  and  helpless 
have  a   claim  to  especial  consideration. 

The  richer  class  have  many  ways  of  shielding 
themselves,  and  stand  less  in  need  of  help  from 
the  State;  whereas  those  who  are  badly  off 
have  no  resources  of  their  own  to  fall  back 
upon,  and  must  chiefly  depend  upon  the  assist- 
ance of  the  State.  And  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  wage-earners,  who  are  undoubtedly  among 
the  weak  and  necessitous,  should  be  especially 
cared  for  and  protected  by  the  Government. 

As  will  be  seen,  it  is  to  this  wise  teaching 
of  the  Church  rather  than  to  the  fantastic 
dreams  of  Socialism  that  the  worker  must 
turn  for  the  genuine  solution  of  the 
problem  that  is  confronting  Labor  and 
Capital  all  over  the  world. 


"  We  should  like  to  have  every  girl 
who  plans  to  come  to  Chicago  realize  the 
dangers  that  await  her,  and  notify  us 
before  leaving  home,  so  that  v/e  may  meet 
her  and  conduct  her  to  safe  lodgings  and 
honorable  employment." 

This  statement,  by  the  Catholic 
Woman's  League  of  Chicago,  is  one  which 
we  have  much  pleasure  in  commending 
to  the  notice  of  all  our  readers,  and  more 
especially  to  such  pastors  as  know  of  the 
intention  of  young  women  in  their  parishes 
to  seek  employment  of  any  kind  in  the 
great  Western  metropolis.  With  no  dispo- 
sition to  indulge  in  muck-raking,  we  quote, 
as  a  complete  justification  of  the  activities 
of  the  Catholic  Woman's  League  pro- 
tective work,  this  statement  of  the  Hon. 
Edwin  Sims,  U.  S.  District  Attorney: 

The  recent  examination  of  more  than  two 
hundred  "White  Slaves"  by  the  office  of  the 
U.  S.  District  Attorney  at  Chicago,  has  brought 
to   light    the    fact    that,    literally,    thousands    of 


girls  from  the  country  districts  are  every  year 
entrapped  into  a  life  of  hopeless  slavery  and 
degradation,  because  parents  in  the  country  do 
not  understand  conditions  as  they  exist,  and 
how  to  protect  their  daughters  from  the  "White 
Slave"  traders  who  have  reduced  the  art  of 
ruining  young  girls  to  a  national  and  inter- 
national system.  I  sincerely  believe  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  parents  of  these  thousands  of 
girls  who  are  every  year  snatched  from  lives 
of  decency  and  comparative  peace,  and  dragged 
under  the  slime  of  an  existence  in  the  "White 
Slave"  world,  have  no  idea  that  there  is  really 
a  trade  in  the  ruin  of  girls  as  much  as  there 
is  a  trade  in  cattle  or  sheep  or  other  products 
of  the  farm. 

Ir^Among  the  five  thousand  girls  enticed 
every  year  to  lives  of  vice  and  shame  in 
Chicago,  hundreds  at  least  are  probably 
Catholics,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Catholic 
Woman's  League  to  combat  the  evil  have 
our  very  heartiest  Godspeed. 

The  "funeral"  of  a  dead  dog,  attended 
by  one  hundred  other  dogs,  of  high  degree, 
and  a  certain  number  of  human  beings, 
with  a  "society  woman"  as  mistress  of 
ceremonies,  is  reported  to  have  taken  place 
recently  on  an  estate  near  San  Francisco. 
It  is  said  that  the  deceased  canine  was 
borne  to  its  grave  on  a  bier  and  "laid  to 
rest"  in  a  concrete  coffin  of  the  Egyptian 
style.  No  mention  was  made  of  ''numerous 
and  costly"  floral  offerings  or  memorial 
cards,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  animal 
was  valued  at  $2000.  "It  is  such  displays 
of  disgusting  degeneracy  among  the 
newly  rich  as  this,"  comments  the  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Israelite,  "that  do  more 
than  any  other  one  cause  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  irrational  Socialism  and  even 
Anarchism." 

We  published  recently  an  account  of 
some  of  the  more  striking  cures  effected 
at  Lourdes  during  the  last  National  Pil- 
grimage to  Our  Lady's  shrine  in  the 
Pyrenees.  Cures  equally  wonderful,  it 
appears,  were  wrought  this  year  at  the 
shrine  of  Our  Lady's  mother,  in  Quebec, 
Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupr^.  An  eye-witness, 
Mrs.  P.  J.  Prlnty,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  tells 
the    Telegraph-Herald  of   that   city   about 
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one  such  cure  —  that  of  a  little  woman, 
the  mother  of  seven  children  and  a  para- 
lyzed occupant  of  an  invalid's  chair  for 
seven  years: 

I  shall  always  remember  the  day  this  little 
mother  was  cured.  It  was  during  the  act  of 
consecration,  and  I  was  kneeling  with  thou- 
sands of  others  before  the  shrine  in  prayer. 
The  crippled  woman  was  sitting  very  near  to 
me  in  her  chair.  We  had  just  concluded  the 
act  when  I  noticed  a  stir  in  the  multitude  near 
me;  and,  turning,  I  saw  her  rise  out  of  her 
chair,  lift  her  head,  which  had  hung  helpless, 
as  it  were,  for  seven  years,  and  then  walk!  It 
seemed  as  if  there  was  not  even  a  breath,  so 
absolutely  powerless  was  the  multitude  to  move. 

Mr.  William  E.  Curtis,  the  well-known 
newspaper  correspondent,  writing  of  other 
cures  at  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  says: 

The  most  remarkable  was  that  of  Miss  Cot6, 
of  Ottawa,  whose  leg  had  been  shrivelled  and 
made  useless  by  hip  disease,  and  who  for  the 
last  five  years  had  not  been  able  to  walk.  She 
was  cured  instantly  on  the  26th  of  July,  which 
is  the  anniversary  of  Good  St.  Anne;  and 
Brother  Apolonnaris,  the  Redemptorist,  who  told 
of  these  wonderful  events  and  showed  us  about 
the  place,  said  that  the  crippled  leg  was  not 
only  made  whole,  but  was  stretched  five  inches. 

We  wonder  whether  the  deniers  of 
miracles,  on  a  priori  principles  —  that  is, 
that  they  are  impossible,  and  therefore 
do  not  occur,  —  would  attribute  such 
cures  as  the  foregoing  to  the  "recuperative 
powers  of  nature";  "auto-suggestion," 
"nervous  reaction,"  etc.? 


It  makes  all  the  diiTerence  in  the  world 
whether  'tis  our  own  or  another's  ox  that 
is  being  gored.  No  language  was  strong 
enough  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the 
London  Tory  papers  some  years  ago  when 
denouncing  the  boycott  as  practised  in 
Ireland.  Yet  when  a  number  of  the  Tory 
peers  the  other  day  voted  with  the  Liberals 
on  the  question  of  the  veto,  just  such  a 
journal  thus  expressed  itself: 

For  the  traitors  there  can  be  nothing  but 
hatred  and  contempt.  AVe  hope  that  no  honest 
man  will  take  any  one  of  them  by  the  hand 
again,  that  their  friends  will  disown  them,  their 
clubs  expel  them,  and  that,  alike  in  politics 
and  in  social  life,  they  will  be  made  to  feel  the 
bitter  shame  they  have  brought  upon   us  all. 


Notable  New  Books. 

Meditations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year.  By 
the  Rev.  Louis  Bronchain,  C.  SS.  R.  2  vols. 
B.  Herder. 

The  sub-title  of  this  work  tells  us  that  these 
meditations  are  according  to  the  doctrine  and 
spirit  of  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  for  the  use  of 
all  who  aspire  to  perfection — priests,  religious, 
and  laymen.  The  most  interesting  bit  of  infor- 
mation about  them  is  that  they  are  the  actual 
result  of  this  spiritual  exercise  of  mental  prayer 
by  one  who  loved  to  be  closely  united  with 
God,  whose  every  thought  and  action  was  to 
promote  God's  glory  by  bringing  men  nearer  , 
to  Him  "who  is  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts." 

The  editor  and  translator,  Father  Girardey, 
C.  SS.  R.,  has  given  us  an  outline  of  the  author's 
life, — a  brief  outline,  but  enough;  for,  in  the 
548  meditations  presented  in  these  two  stately 
volumes,  Father  Bronchain  reveals  himself  as  a 
master  of  the  spiritual  life.  Page  after  page 
breathes  the  spirit  of  St.  Alphonsus,  although 
the  author  has  not  slavishly  reproduced  the 
writings   of   the   holy    Doctor. 

While  following  the  order  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year,  and  presenting  meditations  for  each  feast 
of  the  liturgy.  Father  Bronchain  has  not  over- 
looked special  devotions,  such  as,  the  Incarna- 
tion, the  Passion,  the  Holy  Eucharist,  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  etc. 
The  extra  meditations  necessitated  by  this  plan 
afford  ample  opportunity  for  a  variety  of  subjects, 
in  which  each  may  suit  his  own  taste  and 
devotion.  The  method  of  meditating  according  to 
St.  Alphonsus  is  explained  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  volume.  As  to  the  manner  of  develop- 
ing the  "points,"  it  will  be  found  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  beginner  as  well  as  helpful  to  the 
more  advanced  in  the  mysteries  of  the  spiritual 
life.  The  freshness  of  the  material  under  con- 
sideration is  in  itself  a  real  incentive  to  renewed 
efforts  in   mental  prayer. 

The    Catholic    Encyclopedia.     Vol.   XI.     Robert 

Appleton  Co. 

The  present  volume  of  this  valuable  work 
concludes  the  letter  N,  and  extends  to  Philip. 
The  letter  O  occupies  only  206  pages.  Many  of 
the  former  contributors  —  Mgr.  Kirsch,  Dr. 
Fortescue,  Father  Thurston,  Dr.  Barry,  Father 
Henry,  etc.  —  continue  to  write  on  their  special 
subjects;  but  we  observe  several  new  names 
signed  to  articles  dealing  with  interesting  and 
uncommon  subjects.  The  editors  have  shown 
their  usual  excellent  judgment  in  the  selection 
of  contributors  for  articles  of  general  interest. 
To    the    late  Cardinal    Moran    was    assigned  St. 
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Patrick;  to  Mrs.  Meynell,  Coventry  Patniore; 
to  Dr.  IJarry,  the  Oxford  Movement;  to  Tather 
Sebastian  Rowdcn,  the  Oratory.  Tl.ese,  and 
numerous  other  articles  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, are  competent  and  careful.  A  well- 
informed  account  of  Dr.  Edmund  B.  O'C;  Uaghan 
is  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  John  T.  'i)riscoll, 
M.  A.,  S.  T.  L.  His  articles,  we  notice,  are 
always  painstaking.  Dr.  Edward  Pace  writes 
with  authority  on  Pantheism.  We  tnubt  not 
omit  a  reference  to  two  other  exceptionally  good 
article; — Persecutions,  by  Dr.  Hyvernat;  and 
Penance,  by  the  Rev.  Edward   Hanna,  D.  D.  . 

A  few  contributions  to  the  present  volume 
of  the  E.ncyclopedia,  especially  certain  of  the 
biographies,  seem  to  us  inadequate.  One  ex- 
.  pects  more  than  the  bare  facts  in  the  case  of 
Catholic  celebrities  of  whom  no  Lives  have 
yet  been  published.  Less  than  half  a  page  is 
devoted  to  Perreyve  and  Perrone.  The  map  of 
Panama  is  welcome;  l)ut  the  accompanying 
article  will  not  satisfy  all  readers. 

Besides  many  small  pictures  presented  with 
the  text.  Vol.  XL  contains  twenty-four  full-page 
illustrations  and  three  colored  plates,  the  best 
of  which  is  the  one  by  Fra  Angelico.  Students 
and  general  readers  will  find  this  volume  a 
treasury  of  information  on  many  subjects  of 
great  interest  and  importance.  The  editors, 
contributors,  and  publishers  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  the  progress  of  their  work.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  will  be  completed  without  undue 
haste,  and  that  all  who  write  for  it  may  realize 
the  importance  of  weighing  their  words  and  of 
rendering  their  bibliographies  as  complete  as 
possible. 

The   Graces  of   Interior  Prayer.      By    the    Rev. 

Auguste  Poulain,  S.  J.     B.  Herder. 

This  treatise  on  mystical  theology  has  been 
transl.ited  from  the  sixth  French  edition,  by 
Leonora  L.  Yorke  Smith.  The  translator  has 
done  her  work  well;  and  to  do  it  well  must 
have  been  a  difficult  task,  because  the  world 
has  not,  so  far,  seen  so  complete,  interesting, 
and  masterly  a  work  on  the  subject.  For  the 
present  generation  at  least,  it  is  the  last  and 
most  powerful  word  on  prayer.  We  hardly 
r.ecd  to  he  told  that  it  has  been  translated 
into  several  languages,  or  that  the  author 
prepared  himself  by  a  study  of  forty  years, 
reading  every  book  on  the  subject,  interro- 
gating the  experienced,  sifting  theories,  and 
comparing  statements. 

The  book  is  so  wonderful  in  its  statement 
that  one  irresistibly  feels  the  power  of  its  author. 
In  a  preface.  Father  Daniel  Considine  declares 
that  "it  is  an  example  of  modern  scientific 
methods  applied  to  a  subject  —  mysticism — 
which    critics    outside    the    Church    commonly 


regard  as  a  mere  form  of  brain-wea'.iicss 
jjeculiar  to  pious  persons,  and  over  which  even 
Catholics  are  sometimes  apt  to  shake  their 
heads.  .  .  .  But  Pere  Poulain's  book  is  much 
more  than  an  explanation  of  spiritual  marvels: 
it  is  a  survey  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prayer  in  all 
its  length  and  breadth,  in  its  lowest  as  well  as 
its  most  perfect  forms.  .  .  .  No  one,  we  think, 
can  rise  from  a  deliberate  perusal  of  this  work, 
or  of  any  considerable  portion  of  it,  without 
having  gained  a  larger  idea  of  the  divine  good- 
ness and  power,  and  also  of  the  capacity  of 
God's  creature  —  man.  It  is  surprising  to  find 
that  our  nature,  even  in  its  mortal  state,  can 
bear  the  strain  of  so  strait  a  union  with  the 
Divinity,  can  become  so  privy  to  His  secrets, 
and  can  look,  unblinded,  at  such  close  quarters — 
almost  on  the  very  Face  of  God." 

We  (juote  these  vivid  words  because  they 
portray  precisely  one's  impression  of  the  book; 
"but  it  may  be  added  that  no  words  can  really 
express  the  admiration  which  the  matter  and 
method  of  the  author  arouse, — the  luminous 
precision,  which  removes  all  vagueness;  the 
clever  sifting  of  a  cloudy  terminology;  the 
skilful  guidance  through  a  most  intricate 
subject.  Every  chapter  is  a  delight.  Truly  the 
forty  years  of  cultivation  have  brought  forth 
a  most  flourishing  tree,  in  whose  shade  unnum- 
bered souls  will  refresh  themselves  for  many 
a  decade  to  come. 

Hurdcott.    By  John  Ayscough.     B.  Herder. 

For  a  reason  which  it  would  require  too  many 
words  to  explain  fully,  men  who  read  this  book 
will  say  it  should  have  been  entitled  "Con- 
suelo";  women  will  hold  that  it  is  most  appro- 
priately called  "Hurdcott."  The  story  is  a 
remarkable  accomplishment,  wondrously  strong 
and  pure  and  beautiful;  and  so  entertaining 
that  the  reader  questions  whether  he  ever 
before  quite  so  fully  enjoyed  a  novel,  unless 
indeed  it  was  another  of  John  Ayscough's. 
"Hurdcott"  recalls  "  Dromina,"  because  the 
author  reproduces  something  of  the  atmosphere 
of  that  delightful  story,  —  only  the  atmos- 
phere, however.  He  never  repeats  himself.  One 
observes  the  same  qualities  in  all  his  books: 
constructive  skill,  elaborate  and  bright  character- 
drawing,  philosophic  musing,  clever  dialogue, 
delicate  humor,  alluring  mysticism,  etc.  But 
these  novels  are  all  as  different  as  possible  in 
plot,  scenery,  and  figures. 

The  vigor  and  interest  of  the  love-story 
unfolded  in  "Hurdcott"  will  cause  it  to  rank 
high.  It  is  not  merely  a  remarkably  readable 
book:  it  is  an  intensely  absort)ing  one, — so 
absorbing  that  even  the  critics  may  read  it 
with  enjoyment.  Of  the  plot,  all  that  we  shall 
say  is  that  it  is  ingenious  and  complicated,  and 
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worked    out   with  care   and  skill.     But   we    will 
give  a  few  of  what  are   called  the  "plums": 

There  are  many  people  to  whom  ahiiost  everything  and 
everybody  is  trivial,  or  of  trivial  consequence;  for  they 
are  trivial  themselves,  and  their  life  remains  always  of  a 
poor  textiue  and  incoherent  pattern.  There  are  a  few  to 
whom  notliing  is  meaningless,  to  whom  life  itself  is  so  noble 
that  everyone  brought  into  their  sphere  of  it  is  ennobled. 

It  is  a  wound  almost  incurable  when  the  young  and 
pure  —  like  charity,  believing  all  things  and  hoping  all 
things  —  are  forced  for  the  first  time  to  disbelieve  and  to 
despair;  to  see  unmistakable  wickedness,  evil  will  and 
heart,  not  merely  faulty  conduct. 

The  best  interest  of  each  man  is  the  best  interest  of 
every  man.  If  each  would  pursue  bis  own  best  good,  he 
would  be  advancing  the  best  good  of  all  men  alive  or  dead. 
The  true  interests  of  men  are  not  warring  but  identical. 
All  trouble  comes  from  wrong  desires, — that  is.  the  desire 
of  what  is  not  really  good,  but  temporary,  and  so  ultimately 
useless.  All  the  trouble  you  perceive  so  plainly  is  born  of 
man's  vulgar  preference  of  what  is  temporary  and  at  hand, 
to  what  is  eternal. 

The  father  who  gives  all  must  always  love  better  than 
the  child  who  takes  everything.  It  is  earth's  little  reflex 
of  the  eternal  story  of  the  love  of  God,  and  man's  shabby 
requital. 

His  temper  was  as  strong  as  ever:  it  is  remarkable  how 
vigorously  an  originally  hot  one  retains  its  vital  warmth 
after  the  decay  of  other  faculties.      * 

It  is  yoiu-  thoroughly  seltish  person  who  is  scandalized  by 
the  egoistic  taint  he  detects  in  his  contemporaries. 

He  knew  now  that  what  he  had  always  called  "the 
end"  was  very  near;  and  when  all  uncertainty  was  over, 
he  did  not  mind  so  much.  It  is  the  clinging  to  hope  that 
embitters  the  approach  of  death. 

We  were  made  like  God.  As  long  as  we  go  on  loving, 
that  much  likeness  is  left.  When  we  give  up  loving,  the 
last  trace  is  lost. 

Like  all  of  John  Ayscough's  books,  "Hurd- 
cott"  is  a  call  from  the  heights  for  readers 
whose  hearing  is  not  hopelessly  dulled  by  the 
din  of  the  plain. 

Christ  in  the  Church.    By  Robert  Hugh  Benson. 

B.  Herder. 

In  his  preface  to  this  volume  of  religious 
essays,  as  it  is  called  in  the  title-page,  Father 
Benson  pleads,  in  extenuation  of  some  of  the 
faults  which  may  be  found  with  it,  that  the 
book  does  not  claim  to  be  more  than  an 
impressionist  sketch,  or  a  sort  of  table  of  con- 
tents, to  serve  perhaps  some  day  for  the  outline 
of  a  larger  work  upon  the  same  subject.  "It 
is,  in  short,  a  well-meant  attempt  to  indicate 
in  a  few  strokes  the  wood,  as  a  whole,  to  those 
who  can  not  see  it  for  the  trees."  The  contents 
of  the  volume  are  conferences  rather  than 
essays,  their  substance  and  much  of  their  form 
being  the  same  as  a  series  of  sermons  delivered 
in  Rome  in  1909,  and  in  London  and  Boston 
in  1910.  Like  most  of  Father  Benson's  other 
books,  the  present  one  is  eminently  suggestive 
and  eminently  readable  as  well.  In  his  presen- 
tation of  old  truths  he  displays  an  originality 
of  treatment  and  a  felicity  of  illustration  that 
lend  to  them  much  of '  the  charm  of  novelty; 
and  if  we  do  not  learn  from  his  pages  anything 


absolutely  new,  we  at  least  are  led  to  consider 
our  old  ideas  from  new  viewpoints. 

As  to  form,  the  book  consists  of  four  parts. 
The  first,  introductory,  dealS  with  the  thesis, 
Christ  in  the  Church;  the  second  discusses 
Christ's  life  and  ministry;  the  third  has  to  do 
with  His  Passion  and  rejection;  and  the  fourth 
with  "Failure  and  Triumph."  There  is  an 
interesting  statement  of  the  author's  personal 
belief  about  the  Church's  immediate  and  her 
more  remote  future,  and  a  reminiscence  of  his 
"Lord  of  the  World"  in  this  paragraph  from 
his  final  chapter:  "I  do  not  for  one  instant 
profess  to  believe  that  all  the  world  is  about 
to  turn  Catholic:  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is 
not;  I  even  think  it  probable  that  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  a  Great  Apostasy;  but  on  one 
point  I  am  as  certain  as  of  my  own  existence: 
that  fifty  years  hence  there  will  be  no  consider- 
able body  in  the  whole  of  Western  Christendom 
to  compete  with  her  [the  Church];  and  that  a 
thousand  years  hence,  if  the  world  last  so  long, 
we  shall  have  once  more  the  same  situation 
that  we  have  now." 

The  Queen's    FUlet.     By  Canon  Sheehan,   D.  D. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

There  would  appear  to  be  a  revival  of  Cath- 
olic interest  in  the  French  Revolution.  Only 
a  few  months  ago  appeared  a  book  of  memoirs, 
"A  Papal  Envoy  during  the  Reign  of  Terror"; 
more  recently  Hilaire  Belloc  has  published  a 
new  study  of  that  great  political  and  social 
upheaval;  and  now  comes  this  historical  novel 
dealing  with  the  same  tremendous  cataclysm. 
Canon  Sheehan's  story  is  no  light  and  airy 
novel:  it  is  a  powerful  narrative,  containing 
many  a  page,  not  to  say  many  a  chapter,  fully 
as  harrowing  to  impressionable  readers  as  any- 
thing in  Carlyle's  flame-shot  history  of  the  same 
period.  And  it  is  withal  an  eminently  inter- 
esting story.  The  vicissitude  in  the  career  of 
the  hero,  Maurice  de  Brignon,  who,  early  in 
the  story,  leaves  the  sanctuary  whither  he  has 
come  to  receive  the  subdeaconshi)),  becomes 
revolutionist,  and  then  royalist,  to  appear  in 
the  concluding  chajiters  as  a  Carthusian  abbot, 
will  enchain  one's  attention  throughout.  The 
author  sketches  with  no  little  sympathy  Marie 
Antoinette,  Talleyrand,  Marshal  Ney,  Andre 
Chenier,  and  other  less  notable  figures  of  the 
time;  and  adds  his  contribution  of  execration 
to  the  memories  of  Robespierre,  Marat,  Danton, 
and  the  rest. 

A  strong  novel  and  a  historically  instructive 
one.  The  title  denotes  the  velvet  band  which 
the  unfortunate  Marie  Antionette  removed 
from  her  hair  just  prior  to  her  decapitation; 
it  plays  an  important  role  in  the  story's 
denouement. 


Angel  Friends. 

BY     A.    NON. 

^UR   Guardian  Angels!  patient,  kind, 
And  full  of  tender  lo\e  and  true, — 

A  wiser  and  more  earnest  love 
Than  human  being  ever  knew; 

To  whom  God  giveth  heavenly  light 

To  guide  our  faltering  steps  aright. 

In  darkest  night,  in  loneliest  path, 
In  wildest  storm,  we  need  not  fear; 

For  God  hath  given  His  angels  charge. 
Where'er  we  are,,  to  hover  near; 

And  faintest  word  of  humblest  prayer 

They  hear,  and  unto  heaven  bear. 

Our  angel  friends! — on  wide,  swift  wings 
God  sends  them  to  us  from  above, 

Each  bearing  to  our  wistful  hearts 
New  revelations  of  His  love; 

For  all  their  love  of  us  is  still 

But  glad  obedience  to  His  will. 


The  Widow's  Son. 


BY    MARY    E.    MANNIX. 


I. 

)AD  it  not  been  that  she  pos- 
sessed a  treasure  in  her  son 
Donald,  the  world  would  have 
seemed  a  dreary  place,  indeed, 
for  Clara  Delange,  in  spite  of  her  brave 
heart.  Her  whole  income  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  thirty  dollars  a  month, 
twenty  of  which  she  was  obliged  to  expend 
for  rent.  She  had,  however,  from  the  sale 
of  her  furniture,  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  which  seemed,  in  her  present 
narrow  circumstances,  like  a  small  fortune. 
!  Beside  his  pay  as  captain,  her  husband, 
now  dead  about  a  year,  had  formerly  been 
in  receipt  of  an  allowance  from  a  wealthy 


uncle  in  Martinique,  for  whom  he  had 
been  named;  but,  on  his  refusal  to  give 
up  the  army  and  go  to  reside  on  the  island, 
the  tmcle  had  become  very  much  incensed, 
and  the  income  had  ceased.  This  was  only 
a  short  time  before  the  death  of  Captain 
Delange,  who  had  been  killed  by  the 
premature  explosion  of  a  canon  during 
military  practice. 

His  sister,  Mrs.  Wilde,  also  a  widow 
with  one  son,  had  been  displeased  with 
him  for  not  accepting  their  uncle's  propo- 
sition, as  it  was  supposed  he  would  nat- 
urally have  made  the  young  officer  his 
heir.  She  had  also,  though  wrongfully, 
attributed  his  refusal  to  his  wife's  influence. 
Captain  Delange  did  not  wish  to  renounce ' 
his  military  career,  and -in  this  husband 
and   wife   agreed. 

On  the  day  our  story  opens,  Mrs. 
Delange  had  moved  from  a  luxurious 
home  to  a  small  flat  in  an  obscure  part 
of  the  city.  The  widow  lay  awake  long 
that  first  night  in  her  new  surroundings. 
It  was  necessary  that  she  should  earn  her 
living;  and,  unless  she  found  lucrative 
employment,  Donald  might  have  to  do 
the  same.  She  shrank  from  the  idea  of 
taking  him  from  school,  where  he  was 
making  great  progress;  yet  it  seemed 
as  though  she  would  have  to  do  so  in 
any  case,  as  she  was  no  longer  able  to 
pay  the  tuition.  And  she  disliked  exceed- 
ingly to  send  him  to  the  public  school. 
Then  it  would  be  necessary  to  dismiss 
Seraphine,  her  old  servant, — something 
she  could  scarcely  bear  to  think  of  doing. 
But  when,  next  day,  she  broached  the 
subject,  the  good  old  woman  absolutely 
refused   to  go. 

"  But  I  can  not  pay  you  any  longer," 
remonstrated  the  widow. 

"  I  am  not  asking  for  pay.  I  thought  I 
was  part  of  the  family.  I  am  hurt, 
Madame." 
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k  "Do  not  feel  so,  dear  Seraphine!"  said 

'  her  mistress.  "  You  must  think  of  your 
old    age." 

"It  has  been  here  a  long  time." 

"  But  the  day  will  come  when  you  can 
not  work  any  longer." 

"Then  you  and  Master  Donald  can 
take  care  of  me,  or  I  can  go  into  a  Home. 
I  have  two  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank, 
as  you  know.  It  is  earning  interest 
all  the  time,  which  will  give  me  all  I 
need.  I  have  plenty  of  clothes.  What 
would  you  do  without  me?  I  can  save 
more  than  my  food  in  housekeeping.  And 
how  could  you  do  the  work  and  fill  any 
position  you  may  prepare  to  take?  It 
is  all  nonsense.  Do  not  mention  it  again, 
unless  you  wish  to  break  my  heart, 
Madame.    I  simply  shall  not  go." 

So  that  was  settled,  and  the  widow 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  How,  indeed,  could 
they  manage  without  Seraphine? 

That  afternoon  Mrs.  Delange  went  to 
the  college  to  arrange  about  Donald, 
who,  on  account  of  the  removal,  had 
been  absent  from  school  the  day  before. 
The  rector,  who  knew  her  well,  would 
not  hear  of  his  being  withdrawn.  He 
offered  to  permit  the  boy  to  continue  his 
studies  free,  until  such  time  as  his  mother 
could  afford  to  pay  for  him. 

"  You  are  not  to  feel  the  least  delicacy 
about  this,"  he  said.  "Donald  is  a  fine 
boy  and  an  excellent  student.  He  has 
always  been  a  credit  to  his  parents  and 
to  the  school.  I  am  sure  he  will  continue 
to  be  such." 

Mrs.  Delange  did  not  oppose  this  plan; 
it  lightened  her  heart  and  renewed  her 
drooping  courage.  Twice  that  day  she 
had  been  made  to  realize  that  devotion 
and  kindness  still  existed  in  the  world, 
and  she  thanked  God  for  it. 

After  the  little  flat  had  been  set  in 
order,  she  prepared  to  look  about  her  for 
some  employment.  She  consulted  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  daily  papers; 
but  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  there  of 
which  she  could  avail  herself,  except  one 
advertisement  which   read;    "Wanted  —  a 


lady  to  play  the  piano  three  hours  a  day." 
She  was  an  accomplished  musician;  and, 
thinking  the  application  might  come  from 
some  invalid  who  was  fond  of  music,  she 
set  out  for  the  address  named.  But  when 
she  learned  that  the  applicant  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  five-cent  picture  show,  .she 
gave  it  no  further  attention. 

Finally  she  obtained  a  position  with  a 
blind  woman  to  read  to  her  two  hours 
every  morning,  for  which  she  was  to 
receive  a  dollar.  This  would  leave  her 
afternoon  free,  .she  hoped,  to  find  some 
music  pupils;  and  she  started  out  bravely 
to  add  to  her  slender  resources.  Her 
employer,  Mrs.  Evard,  was  pleasant  and 
intelligent;  her  choice  of  books  was  good, 
and  Mrs.  Delange  found  herself  in  a  con- 
genial position.  Having  heard  her  play, 
Mrs.  Evard  was  delighted,  increased  her 
daily  duties  half  an  hour  by  the  addition 
of  music,  and  soon  obtained  three  pupils 
for  her.  Thus  her  day  was  almost  full; 
this  kept  sad  thoughts  away  and  added 
to  her  slender  store  of  money. 

By  five  o'clock  she  was  always  free, 
in  time  for  a  walk  with  Donald  before 
dinner.  One  day,  just  after  luncheon,  the 
telephone  bell  rang. 

"It  is  Mrs.  Wilde  at  the  phone,"  Sera- 
phine announced. 

"Good-morning,  Clara!"  said  the  voice 
of  her  sister-in-law.  "  I  want  you  and 
Donald  to  come  over  to  dinner  this 
evening.  We  are  alone  —  Robert  and  I. 
Do  come!" 

Mrs.  Delange  hesitated. 

"Oh,  come!"  Mrs.  Wilde  went  on.  "It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  go  to  you.  I 
sprained  my  ankle  yesterday,  and  can 
hardly  hobble  across  the  floor.  You  must 
come,  Clara!" 

"Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Delange.  "We 
will  go — about  six." 

"No:  come  at  five, — as  soon  as  Donald 
is  home  from  school." 

"Thanks!  We  shall  be  there,"  replied 
the  widow. 

Rather  reluctantly  Donald  accompa- 
nied   his    mother    to    his    Aunt    Cecilia's. 
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The  families  had  never  been  congenial. 
Robert,  who  was  about  his  own  age — 
fifteen, — attended  a  military  school.  He 
was  not  an  amiable  boy:  he  had  been 
spoiled.  Consequently,  he  was  not  a 
favorite  with   his   companions. 

Mrs.  Delange  found  Mrs.  Wilde  seated 
in   an  armchair,    a  cane  beside  her. 

"Isn't  this  dreadful?"  she  exclaimed, 
when  her  sister-in-law  entered.  "I  am 
positively  not  able  to  walk  more  than  a 
dozen    steps    without    frightful    pain." 

"In  that  case  you  should  not  walk  at 
all,  Cecilia,"  said  the  widow. 

"I  know  it,  but  I  can't  bear  staying 
in  my  bedroom.  I've  been  awfully  upset 
this  afternoon,  besides." 

"What  has  been  the  matter?" 

"My  poor  Robert!    It  is  abominable!" 

"Is  he  ill?"  inquired  Mrs.  Delange, 
solicitously. 

"Thank  God,  no!  But  I  shall  be  sur- 
prised if  he  is  not  ill  to-morrow,  after  all 
he  has  gone  through  to-day." 

"What  has  happened?" 

At  this  moment  Robert  entered  the 
room,  with  a  languid  "How  d'ye  do!"  to 
his  aunt  and  cousin.  He  was  small  for 
his  age,  with  a  pallid  complexion,  and 
straight,  light  hair,  a  lock  of  which  hung 
over  his  forehead  almost  to  his  eyebrows. 
He  wore  glasses  and  was  more  cg.refully 
dressed  than  is  usual  among  boys  of  his 
age.  At  school  he  had  been  nicknamed 
"The  Dandy," — a  distinction  which  rather 
pleased  him,  though  the  title  was  not 
meant  to  be  complimentary  by  those  who 
had  conferred  it. 

"My  poor  Robert!"  said  his  mother. 
"How  are  you  feeling?" 

"Oh,   pretty  well!"  the  boy  replied. 

Mrs.  Wilde  began  to  relate  her  piteous 
tale  to  Mrs.  Delange,  and  the  two  boys 
went  out  on  the  balcony. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Donald. 
"Have  you  been  in  a  row?" 

"Well,  a  kind  of  a  one,  I  suppose; 
though  I  never  mix  up  in  rows,"  replied 
the  sufTerer.  "You  see,  I've  been  wearin' 
glasses,    an'    my    eyes    have    been    feelin' 


better,  so  I   thought  I'd  get  a  monocle." 

"What  is  that?"  inquired  Donald. 

"Don't  you  know  what  a  monocle  is?" 
asked  Robert,  in  disgust.  "  It's  one  glass, 
you  know,  hangin'  by  a  cord  when  it 
isn't  in  your  eye.  Some  fellows  just  keep 
it  in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  an'  screw  it 
in  when  they  need  it." 

"And  of  course  the  fellows  guyed  you 
about  it?"  said  Donald,  unable  to  re- 
press a  smile. 

"  Guyed  me !  That  wouldn't  have  been 
anythin', —  I'm  used  to  that.  They  set 
upon  me  an'  jostled  me  about  against 
the  fence  till  my  shoulders  were  black 
an'  blue,  an'  my  monocle  fell  off  an' 
broke  in  little  bits  of  pieces.  I  was  never 
so  angry  an'  insulted  in  all  my  life;  an' 
when  I  complained  the  master  sent  me 
to  class,  an'  forbade  me  ever  to  wear  one 
again.    An'  I'm  so  nearsighted!" 

"  I  thought  your  school  was  very  select. 
Didn't  know  they  rowed  there,"  said 
Donald. 

"  Bah,  no  such  thing !  Awfully  rude 
fellows.  I'd  just  as  soon  go  to  the  Jesuits, 
if  mamma  would  let  me." 

"They'd  guy  you  there,  I'm  afraid — for 
a  monocle,"  said  Donald. 

"  I'd  like  not  to  have  to  go  to  school 
at  all,"  observed  Robert,  leaning  back  in 
the  armchair  into  which  he  had  thrown 
hiuLself.  "  I'd  rather  travel.  When  I  think 
of  Uncle  Delange  out  there  in  the  tropics, 
with  all  his  Niggers  an'  his  big  planta- 
tions, an'  no  one  to  enjoy  his  money  but 
himself,  it  looks  like  a  shame  one  can't 
have  some  of  it." 

"It  seems  to  me  you're  pretty  well  off 
as  it  is,  Robert,"  answered  Donald.  "You 
have  everything  you  want." 

"No,  I  haven't!  I'd  hke  to  be  fright- 
full)'  rich,  you  know.  Mamma  thinks 
you  people  were  dreadfully  silly  not  to 
have  taken  up  with  Uncle  Richard's  offer. 
Still,  it  leaves  us  another  chance,  perhaps. 
He  may  remember  us  in  his  will — and 
you,  too." 

"  I  don't  care  whether  he  does  or  not," 
said    Donald.     "The   money   is   his   to   do 
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as  he  pleases  with.  Father  didn't*. resent 
,  his  treatment.  He  used  to  say  that  he 
I  could  understand  how  he  must  have 
disappointed  the  old  gentleman." 

"Donald,  you  ought  to  be  a  priest," 
remarked  Robert,  contemptuously.  "You 
have  such  Christian  ideas.  You'd  be  a 
fine  preacher." 

"  I  prefer  to  be  a  soldier,  like  my 
father,"  replied  Donald  in  a  tone  of 
vexation,  as  he  turned  away  from  his 
cousin.  "At  any  rate,  I  don't  appreciate 
silliness." 

"Boys,  boys!"  exclaimed  Aunt  Cecilia, 
who,  while  talking  with  her  sister-in-law, 
had  one  ear  open  to  the  conversation  of 
the  young  people,  who  were  never  long 
together  without  disagreeing. 

At  that  moment  dinner  was  announced. 
When  it  was  over  the  boys  returned  to 
the  balcony.    Robert  lit  a  cigarette. 

"Cut  that  out,  Rob,"  said  Donald. 
"  It's  awfully  bad  for  you.  We  have  an 
anti-cigarette  club  at  school,  and  it's 
doing  lots  of  good,  I  tell  you." 

'And  a  Temperance  League?"  inquired 
Robert,  scornfully. 

"No:  a  Total  Abstinence  League," 
rejoined  Donald. 

"That's  all  cant,"  said  Robert.  "I'm 
sure   all   the   fellows   smoke   on   the   sl3\" 

"  I  don't  believe  they  do — any  of  them. 
Xo  one  has  to  join  unless  he  wants  to; 
there's  not  a  bit  of  force  used.  Father 
thought  it  was  a  good  thing." 

"My  father  wouldn't  be  likely  to," 
said  Robert.  "  He  was  never  without  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth,  mother  says;  and  he 
could  drink  his  own  share,  I  believe.  I 
don't  care  for  wine  myself, — never  did. 
Tell  the  truth,  I've  only  just  begun  smokin', 
an'  it  half  makes  me  sick.  But  I  don't 
like  to  seem  a  sissy." 

Donald  felt  disgusted. 

"I  believe  I'll  go  in,"  he  said. 

Robert  followed.  It  was  still  daylight. 
The  ladies  were  seated  near  the  window 
when    the    boys    entered. 

"Here  comes  the  last  post!"  said 
Robert.    "There  is  something  for  us." 


"  From  the  master  of  the  school,  I  hope, 
with   an   apology,"    observed   his  mother. 

But  the  letter  the  maid  brought  in  and 
handed  to  her  mistress  was  not  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  schoolmaster.  The 
envelope  was  large  and  businesslike. 

"From  whom  can  this  be?"  said  Mrs. 
Wilde.  "  It  is  from  some  lawyers.  See 
the  address !  '  Jones  and  Crane,  Entwhistle 
Building,  Rooms  4,  5,  and  6.'  What  in 
the  world  can  they  want  of  me?  Open  it, 
Clara.    I  don't  owe  anything  to  anybody." 

Mrs.  Delange  took  the  envelope  from 
her  sister's  hand,  o'pened  it,  and  read  as 
follows; 

Mrs.  a.  R.  Wilde. 

Dear     Madam:  —  You     are     requested 

to     call     at     eleven     o'clock     to-morrow 

morning  at  the  office  of  Jones  and  Crane, 

Entwhistle  Building,  Rooms,  4,  5,  and  6, 

in  the  matter  of  a  communication  from 

Mr.     Richard     Delange,     of     Belle     Vue, 

Martinique. 

Respectfully, 

M.  Jones. 

Robert  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"Mamma,"  he  exclaimed,  "perhaps 
Uncle  is  dead?" 

"  No,  he  is  not  dead,  heartless  boy ! " 
rejoined  Mrs.  Wilde,  playfully.  "  How 
could  he  send  us  a  communication  if  he 
were  dead?  No,  my  dear!  I  really  believe 
he  has  come  to  his  senses,  and  is  going 
to  make  me  his  heiress.  What  do  you 
think,  Clara?" 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  Mrs. 
Delange.     "I  hope  you  may  be." 

"  Robert,  you  can  not  go  to  school 
to-morrow.  My  foot  is  so  bad  I  shall  have 
to  take  a  taxi,  and  you  must  come  with 
me.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  lawyers' 
offices.  Oh,  if  your  dear  father  were  only 
here  —  when  I  need  him !  But  how  shall 
I  get  downstairs?  I  must  somehow.  I'll 
have  to  manage  it.  Clara,  I  would  ask 
you  to  come  along,  but  I  know  you  have 
your  duties.  What  a  wonderful  piece  of 
news  this  is!  And  I  really  think  I  ought 
to  go  to  bed  at  once,  in  order  to  be  fresh 
for  the  morning.    I  don't  like  to  let  you  go 
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away  so  early,  Clara;  but  you  see  how 
it  is." 

"Yes,"  said  her  sister-in-law,  getting 
up.  "We  were  about  to  go  very  soon. 
Come,  Donald!" 

The  boy  responded  at  once.  He  was 
glad  to  leave  so  inhospitable  a  house. 
When  they  were  on  the  street  he  began: 

"  Mother,  how  can  you  bear  to  visit 
Aunt  Cecilia?   Don't  let  us  go  there  again." 

For  answer  she  laid  her  arm  about  his 
shoulders,  and  they  walked  home  in 
silence.  They  were  scarcely  within  the 
door  of  their  own  dwelling,  when  Donald 
said,  lifting  an  envelope  from  the  hall 
table. 

"  Mother,  here  is  an  envelope  exactly 
like  Aunt  Cecilia's.  Won't  she  be  disap- 
pointed when  she  meets  you  at  the 
lawyer's  office?  I  should  like  to  be  there 
and  see  her." 

Mrs.  Delange  smiled. 

"  Do  not  be  spiteful,  Donald.  Perhaps 
we  shall  both  be  disappointed,"  she  said. 
"  Do  not  let  us  build  our  hopes  on  this 
note.  /  shall  not,  at  least;  though  it 
seems  to  me  probable  that  Uncle  Richard 
has  remembered  us  kindly  at  last." 

(To  be   continued.) 


The  Power  of  Habit. 


WhatlOne  Sows  One  Reaps. 


One  day  the  master  of  Lukman,  an 
Eastern  fabulist,  said  to  him :  "  Go  into 
such  a  field  and  sow  barley."  Lukman 
sowed  oats  instead.  At  the  time  of  harvest 
his  master  asked  angrily :  "  Did  1  not  tell 
you  to  sow  barley  here?  Why,  then,  have 
you  sown  oats?"  He  answered:  "I  sowed 
oats  in  the  hope  that  barley  would  grow 
up."  His  master  said:  "  What  foolish  idea 
is  this?  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  like?" 
Lukman  replied:  "You  yourself  are  con- 
stantly sowing  in  the  field  of  the  world 
the  seeds  of  evil,  and  yet  expect  to  reap 
in  the  after-life  the  fruits  of  virtue.  There- 
fore I  also  thought  I  might  get  barley  by 
sowing  oats."  The  master  was  abashed 
at  the  reply,  and  set  Lukman  free. 


There  is  a  fairy  story  of  a  princess  who 
was  shut  up  in  a  castle,  out  of  which  she 
must  make  her  escape  or  else  be  starved 
to  death.  After  a  long  search,  she  found 
the  key  of  the  main  door,  and  it  was  the 
same  that  unlocked  the  gate  at  the 
entrance  of  the  grounds.  Escape  seemed 
easy  enough  now. 

The  bright  sun  is  shining  on  the  forest 
in  which  the  castle  stands,  and  the  prin- 
cess joyfully  hastens  to  the  door,  that  she 
may  pass  it  and  be  free.  Just  outside  the 
door  a  spider's  web  is  hanging  from  top 
to  bottom.  She  sweeps  it  away  in  a 
moment,  and  is  going  on;  when,  behold, 
another  spider's  web  is  before  her,  between 
the  trees  of  the  narrow  pathway!  It  is 
easy  to  sweep  that  away  too,  and  she  does 
so.  But  there  is  a  third;  and  when  that 
is  removed,  a  fourth;  and  when  that  is 
removed,  a  fifth;  and  when  that  is 
removed,  a  sixth;  and  so  again  and 
again  and  again ;  and  at  last  the  poor  little 
princess  sits  down  and  weeps  bitterly, 
and  feels  that,  though  there  is  only  a 
spider's  web  between  her  and  liberty,  she 
can  never  be  free. 

Habits  are  like  these  spiders'  webs. 
Each  single  act  of  a  habit — what  is  easier 
to  be  overcome?  But  it  is  the  constant 
succession  of  them,  the  coming  of  them 
one  after  the  other,  which,  except  by 
God's  especial  assistance,  will  in  the  long 
run  overcome  us. 


A  Little  Girl's  Definition. 

Some  children  were  once  asked  by 
an  inspector  at  a  school  examination 
whether  they  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "scandal."  One  little  girl,  holding 
her  hand  up,  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
inspector.  He  desired  her  to'^answer  the 
question,  upon  which  she  gave  this  defini- 
tion: "Nobody  does  nothing,  and  every- 
body goes  round  telling  it." 
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— "Benedictine  Pioneers  in  Australia"  is 
the  title  of  a  new  work,  in  two  volumes,  by 
Dom  Henry  Norbert  Birt,  the  learned  English 
Benedictine. 

— No.  15  of  The  Catholic  Mind,  "The  Truth 
about  the  Encyclopsfdia  Britannica,"  is  a 
reprint  of  articles  recently  contributed  to 
America  by  its  editor  in  chief,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Campbell,   S.   J. 

— The  Autumn  list  of  Messrs.  Hutchinson 
(London)  includes  "Westminster  Cathedral  and 
Its  Architect,"  by  Mrs.  de  I'Hopital,  the  daughter 
of  John  Francis  Bentley.  The  book  will  contain 
some  full-page  plates  in  color  from  his  drawings 
and   many  plans.  . 

— "The  Little  Child's  First  Communion 
Book,"  by  the  Very  Rev.  H.  Canon  Cafferata 
(London:  'St.  Anselm's  Society),  is  a  unique 
contribution  to  religious  reading  for  the  little 
folks.  It  is  characterized  by  genuine  simplicity 
of  language,  and  contains  all  the  essential  in- 
formation requisite  for  those  whom  Pius  X. 
so  ardently  desires  to  see  approaching  the 
Holy  Table. 

— In  an  account  of  "Some  Folk-Poems 
of  Gaelic  Ireland,"  contributed  to  the  Month 
by  C.  Dease,  reference  is  made  to  many  short 
poe.ms  and  hymns,  and  numberless  prayers 
in  verse.  This  is  a  literal  translation  of  part 
of  a  longer  religious  poem  on  "Great  Mary": 

Mary  is  not  like  women. 
Great  Mary   of  good  deeds, 
Balsam   is  not  like   to   myrrh. 
To  salt  ale,  wine  is  not  like. 

Gall   is   not  like  honey. 

And  brass  is  not  like  gold. 

The   lily   is   not   like   the   thorn. 

And   to   a  smooth  plain   bog   is  not  like. 

In  Dr.  Hyde's  "Religious  Songs  of  Connact" 
are  to  be  found  many  long  poems  on  such 
subjects  as  "The  Final  End,"  and  "Death  and 
the  Sinner."  These  productions  were  a  source 
of  great  help  to  the  people  in  penal  times, 
and  served  to  keep  alive  among  them  the  old 
traditions. 

— The  appearance  of  a  reprint  of  "The 
r_  ■  Upton  Letters,"  by  Arthur  Christopher  Benson 
"^  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  prompts  the  hope  that 
this  beautiful  book  is  destined  to  have  many 
more  readers.  It  is  an  ennobling  and  inspiring 
volume,  and  no  less  charmingly  written  than 
admirably  conceived.  In  one  of  the  concluding 
letters  "T.  B."  says:  "I  long  to  write  a  beautiful 
book, — to    put    into    words    something    of    the 


sense  of  peace,  of  beauty  and  mystery,  which 
visits  me  from  time  to  time."  "The  Upton 
Letters"  is  just  such  a  book, — one  which  every 
reader  w-ill  remember  if  only  for  its  delightful 
atmosphere. 

— A  new  edition  of  "The  Holy  Communion: 
Its  Philosophy,  Theology,  and  Practice,"  by 
John  Bernard  Dalgairns,  priest  of  the  Oratory, 
edited  by  Father  Allan  Ross,  of  the  same  Con- 
gregation, is  announced  for  early  publication 
by  Messrs.   Burns  &  Oates. 

— "Indian  Folk  Tales,"  by  Mary  F.  Nixon- 
Roulet  (American  Book  Co.),  is  a  collection  of 
thirty  charming  narratives  calculated  to  enchain 
the  interest  of  children,  and  incidentally  to 
afford  them  not  a  little  valuable  instruction. 
The  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  should 
prove  a  very  popular  addition  to  the  publishers' 
series    of    Eclectic    Readings    for    Children. 

— "As  Little  Children,"  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Sister  Teresa  of  the  Child  Jesus  and  of  the 
Holy  Face,  translated  from  the  French  by  the 
Rev.  T.  N.  Taylor,  is  a  paper-covered  booklet 
of  seventy-two  pages,  issued  from  the  Orphans' 
Press,  Rochdale,  England.  It  is  a  singularly 
charming  as  v/ell  as  edifying  story  of  the  saintly 
young  Carmelite,  who  died  at  Lisieux,  I^'rance, 
in  1897,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  the  first 
step  in  the  process  of  whose  beatification  has 
even  thus  early  been  taken.  The  interest  of 
the  booklet  is  heightened  by  several  excellent 
half-tone   engravings. 

— "Dr.  David,"  by  Marjorie  Benton  Cooke 
(A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.),  is  a  handsome  volume, 
whose  365  pages  would  fill  about  seventy  pages 
such  as  the  one  on  which  this  notice  appears. 
It  is  a  not  uninteresting  story,  with  a  beneficent 
super-man,  the  doctor  of  the  title,  as  its  hero; 
and  an  idealized  super-woman,  Serenity  Sargent, 
as  its  heroine.  Dr.  David  Porter  is  a  distin- 
guished oculist,  a  benefactor  of  the  poor  and 
the  unfortunate  in  high  circles  and  low, — a  man 
of  exceptional  force  of  character,  and,  withal, 
one  who  apparently  derives  from  rather  hazy 
elemental  ethics  the  strength  and  fortitude 
and  power  to  resist  temptation  that  the  gener- 
ality of  our  readers  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  specific  religious  reliance  upon  God,  find- 
ing its  expression  in  recourse  to  prayer  and  the 
Sacraments.  Serenity  belongs  to  the  same 
category,  full  of  natural  virtue,  helpful,  kind, 
a  devoted  settlement-worker,  and  a  doer  of 
excellent  deeds  of  many  varieties,  yet  singularly 
independent,  it  would  seem,  of  any  leaning  upon 
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a  personal,  providential,  fatherly  God.  We 
are  not  postulating  any  dragging  of  religion 
into  an  ordinary  novel  when  we  say  that  the 
philosophy,  or  ethics,  that  underlies  the  whole 
narrative  is  unreal  and  ineffective.  Yet  the 
story  makes  attractive  reading,  and  many 
a  nothingarian  critic  will  doubtless  sing  its 
praises    in    no    muffled    tone. 

—From  the  Pictoral  Press,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  comes  "As  Ye  Sow,"  a  somewhat  unique 
temperance  tract  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  pages.  Half  of  these  are  illustrations, 
realistic  if  not  always  ultra-artistic;  the  other 
half  contain  smaller  pictures,  with  a  modicum 
of  text^-explanatory,  exhortatory,  Scriptural, 
poetic,  didactic,  etc.  The  authors  of  the  work 
declare  that  their  aim  has  been  to  portray 
forcefully  the  crime  and  poverty  due  to  drink 
in  every  walk  of  life,  from  the  nabob  to  the 
tramp;  and  there  are  doubtless  many  persons 
who  will  be  more  impressed  by  the  pictured 
than  the  written  story.  There  is  a  religious 
tone  perceptible  throughout  the  book;  but 
the  hazy  indefiniteness  of  the  faith  that  inspires 
it  may  be  gauged  from  this  portion  of  "A 
Mother's  Prayer"  (for  the  authors'  attainment 
of  their  motive):  "You  are  unified  with  the 
only  true  substance — God's  love,  which  per- 
meates and  vitalizes  all  things;  giving  coherence 
and  purpi-^e  to  all  things," — a  somewhat 
incoherent  statement,   to  say  the  least  of  it. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

■  Meditations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year."  2  vols. 

Rev.  Louis  Bronchain,  C.  SS.  R.     $5,  net. 
"The   Graces   of   Interior   Prayer."     Rev.    Aug. 

Poulain,    S.    J.     $3.     net. 
"Hurdcott. "     John     Ayscough.     $1.50. 
"Christ  in  the  Church."     Robert  Hugh  Benson. 

Si,    net. 
"The   Queen's   Fillet."     Canon   Sheehan,  D.  D. 

$1.35-     net. 
"The  Holy  Viaticum  of  Life  as  of  Death."    Rev. 

Daniel  Dever,  D.  D.     75  cts. 


"Manual    of    Latin     Phonography."      Rc\.     V,'. 

Tatlock,  S.  J.     $1. 
"Explanation   of   the    Rule   of  St.    Augustine." 

Hugo  01  St.  Victor.    75  cts. 
"The  Culture  of  the  Soul."  Rev.  P.  Ryan.  95  cts. 
"Gemma   Galgani:     A   Child    of    the    Passion." 

Rev.  Philip  Coghlan,  C.  P.    40  cts. 
"Sermons  and  Lectures."    Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Grosch. 

Si. 35. 
"St.    Patrick,   Apostle   of   Ireland."     $1.25. 
"St.    Margaret,    Queen    of   Scotland."     $1.25. 
"Thoughts  of  a  Catholic  Anatomist."     Thomas 

Dwight,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.    Si,  net. 
"Pioneer  Priests  of  North  America.    1642-1710." 

Rev.  T.  J.  Campbell,  S.  J.    Vol  IIL    S2.20. 
"Back  to  Rome,"    J.  Godfrey  Raupert.    Second 

Edition.     Si. 
"The  Dawn  of  All."    Mgr.  R.  H.  Benson.    $1.50. 
"  Louise  .Augusta   Lechme#j."     $1. 
"Dr.   Dumont."     Florence  Gilmore.     50  cts. 
"Some  Plain  Sermons."    Rev.  Thomas  L.  Kelly, 

LL.  D.    S1.25. 
"An   Order  for   the  Consecration   of  an   Altar." 

50  cts. 
"  Katherine    of    the    Barge."      Madge    Blundell. 

50  cts. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Hbb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  D.  J.  Kelly,  of  the  diocese  of  Sioux  City. 

Sister   Rosahne,   of   the   Sisters  of  Charity. 

Mr.  John  E.  Beck,  Mr.  Thomas  Drumm,  Mrs. 
Mary  Knoeppel,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Hayes,  Mr.  Julius 
Bongner,  Mrs.  Margaret  Kelly,  Mr.  John  Raggi, 
Mr.  Michael  Brennan,  Mrs.  Catherine  Darr, 
Sarah  W.  Dorrity,  Mr.  R.  L.  Robbins,  Mr. 
Michael  Sweeney,  Mr.  Vincent  Varea,  Mr. 
John  Toner,  Mrs.  Margaret  Fox,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Keegan,  Mr.  C.  Broccard,  Mr.  James  Sheedy, 
Miss  M.  K.  Henneberger,  Mrs.  Mary  Leary,  Miss 
Walburga  Lieb,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  McBride,  Hon. 
Thomas  H.  Carter,  Mrs.  Mary  Griffin,  Mr.  John 
Burd,  Miss  Margaret  Brady,  Mr.  P.  A.  Garneau, 
Mr.  George  Mullen,  Mr.  Joseph  Jasper,  Mr. 
Charles   Delany,   and   Mr.    William   Stein. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in   peace!     Amen.     (300  days'   indut.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 

"Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  ■will  repay  thee." 
For  the   Dominican  Sisters,  Ontario,  Oregon: 
K.  K.,  $1;    Friend,  $25. 
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The  New  Joy. 

BY    M.M'RICE    l-'R.'kNCIS    EGA.N. 

^AI,K  of  joys  in  pagan  times, — 
"All  the  pleasant  gods  are  gone; 

For  earth  and  joy  there  are  no  rhymes; 
Dry  is  every  wood  and  lawn, — 
Fled  the  nymph  and  dead  the  faun." 

Yet  in  these  autumn  days  we  hear 
Echoes  of  a  joyous  mood. 

Innocent  and  very  clear, — 
St.  Francis  in  his  solitude 
Sings  the  glory  of  the  Rood, — 

Sings  the  central  joy  of  life, 

From  which  all  the  New  Life  springs; 
Peace  has  taken  Joy   to  wife, 

St.  Francis  on  his  mountain  sings 

Cheer  to  all  created  things. 


Feast  of  Our  Lady's  Maternity. 

BY    DOM    MICHAEL    BARRETT,    O.  S.  B. 

PHESUS  was  in  a  frenzy  of 
excitement  and  jubilation  on  the 
memorable  evening  of  June  22, 
431.  The  streets  of  the  city  were 
filled  with  dense  crowds  of  citizens  and 
with  dwellers  in  the  surrounding  districts, 
all  eagerly  acclaiming  the  tidings  of  an 
important  event  which  had  been  the 
object  of  their  longing  desire  throughout 
that  day.  But  the  throng  was  thickest 
around  the  great  church  of  vSt.  Mary. 
Bi.sluips  from  distant  countries,  number- 
ing at  the  day's  close  some  two  hundred, 


had  sat  in  solemn  conclave  within  that 
sacred  building  for  many  hpurs;  they  had 
assembled,  under  the  presidency  of  one 
who  represented  Peter's  Successor,  to 
deliberate  upon  a  matter  which  touched 
deeply  every  true  son  of  the  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church. 

The  dignity  and  glory  of  Mary,  the 
Virgin  Mother  of  Jesus,  had  been  rashly 
assailed,  and  that  by  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  the  Church's  pastors.  Nestorius, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a  bishop  who 
had  gained  renown  for  eloquence  and 
learning,  had  ventured  to  set  forth  strange 
views  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. According  to  his  teaching,  God  had 
not  been  truly  "made  man,"  but  merely 
dwelt  in  the  Man  Jesus  Christ  "as  in  a 
temple."  This  error  in  its  further  develop- 
ment led  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  in  Christ  there  were  two  sonships — 
one  divine,  the  other  human,  —  since  He 
was  Son  of  God  as  well  as  Son  of  Mary. 
Consequently,  in  Our  Lord  —  thus  did 
Nestorius  rriaintain — two  entirely  distinct 
persons  existed,  connected  by  a  mere  ex- 
ternal or  moral  union.  It  followed  from 
this  that  Mary  could  not  be  truly  styled 
"Mother  of  God."  She  was  entitled  to 
be  called  "Mother  of  Christ,"  because 
her  Son  was  the  "Anointed  One";  but 
"Mother  of  God"  implied  that  she  had 
given  birth  to  the  Divinity.  "Mary  was 
but  human,"  he  said,  "and  God'  could 
not  be  born  of  a  human  creature."  The 
heresy  of  Nestorius  had  gained  many 
adherents;  for  it  was  less  difficult  for 
the  mind  to  conceive  that  a  man  might 
be    filled    with    the    power    of    God    than 
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that   God    should    actually   become    man. 

The  matter  was  uot  one  of  mere  terms: 
it  involved  important  doctrines.  On  the 
proper  solution  of  the  question  as  to  how 
the  divine  and  human  natures  existed 
and  worked  together  in  the  one  Person 
of  Jesus  Christ  depended  the  condition 
of  the  redemption  of  mankind;  unless 
the  Redeemer  had  been  "  perfect  God 
and  perfect  Man,"  as  St.  Athanasius  styles 
Him,  His  sacrifice  would  have  been  in- 
effectual. The  touchstone  of  the  contro- 
versy was  the  title  "Mother  of  God." 
This  was  the  point  insisted  upon  by  St. 
Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  and  the 
zealous  opponent  of  the  new  heresy.  "As 
the  mother  of  man,"  he  maintained,  "is 
the  mother  not  simply  of  his  body  but 
of  his  entire  person,  notwithstanding  that 
his  soul  comes  from  another  source — as 
she  gives  birth  not  only  to  the  body  of 
man  but  to  the  whole  complex  individual, 
composed  essentially  of  a  true  union  of 
body  and  soul,  —  so  also  the  Blessed 
Virgin  lMar>%  while  she  did  not  in  any 
sense  give  birth  to  the  Divinity,  by  which 
the  Word  is  equal  to  the  Father,  is 
nevertheless  truly  and  really  the  Mother 
of  the  Word,  because  the  flesh  of  the 
Word  was  formed  in  her  womb,  and  she 
brought  into  the  world  the  Person  of 
the  Eternal  Word,  who  was  clothed  with 
our  nature." 

No  wonder  that  the  peo])le  of  Ephesus 
awaited  with  such  eager  longing  the  result 
of  the  Council's  delibcration.s.  Ephesus 
was  Mary's  city,  wherein  .she  had  passed 
the  years  that  followed  upon  the  Ascen- 
sion of  Our  Lord.  There,  under  the  loving 
care  of  St.  John,  she  had  dwelt,  as 
tradition  atTirms,  until  she  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  there  to  give  up  her  soul  to 
her  Creator.  It  was  not  that  her  devout 
clients  doubted  the  truth  that  .she  was 
indeed  Mother  of  God,  but  they  desired 
to  see  her  honor  vindicated  by  the  solemn 
pronouncement  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Church.  That  desire  was  amply  ful- 
filled. Rapidly  spread  the  tidings  that 
the   assembled    Fathers   had    unanimously 


rejected  the  doctrine  of  Nestorius,  and  had 
confirmed  the  ancient  Catholic  belief  that 
Mary  was  without  doubt  entitled  to  the 
designation  "Mother  of  God."  By  this 
assertion  of  the  dignity  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  they  declared  the  true  doctrine 
regarding  the  Incarnation. 

If  the  excitement  in  Ephesus  had  been 
great  during  the  hours  of  suspense,  it 
was  beyond  measure  intensified  when  the 
glad  news  had  flown  through  the  expectant 
crowds,  and  had  speedily  become  known 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  city.  Everywhere  might  be  seen  mani- 
festations of  abounding  joy.  Citizens  who 
had  remained  within  doors  now  joined 
the  throngs  in  the  streets;  even  noble 
ladies  did  not  disdain  to  leave  their  homes 
in  order  to  take  part  in  the  public  mani- 
festation of  delight. 

But  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  Council's 
sitting  that  the  public  enthusiasin  reached 
its  height.  The  crowds  that  surged  round 
the  scene  of  the  deliberations  were  raised 
to  a  perfect  ecstasy  of  joy  at  the  moment 
when  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  were 
preparing  to  leave  the  church  for  their 
respective  lodging-places  in  the  city,  A 
tumult  of  applause  greeted  their  appear- 
ance; on  all  sides  resounded  joyous  .shouts 
in  honor  of  the  "Mother  of  God"  and 
of  her  faithful  servants.  Torches  were 
lighted,  clouds  of  incense  arose,  and  with 
every  mark  of  honor  and  respect  the 
orthodox  defenders  of  the  Faith  were 
escorted  to  their  residences  in  jubilant 
procession. 

The  joy  which  had  greeted  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Fathers  of  the  Council 
resounded  from  Ephesus  throughout  the 
Christian  world.  Orthodox  believers  re- 
joiced in  the  vindication,  by  the  definition 
of  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation, 
of  the  glory  and  honor  attaching  to  the 
Divine  Maternity.  It  is  probable  that  from 
this  epoch  dates  the  first  commemoration 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Church's 
liturgy.  In  both  Latin  and  Greek  Churches 
the  veneration  due  to  the  Mother  began 
to  be  united  with  the  supreme  worship  of 
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her  Son  during  the  octave  of  Christmas; 
the  day  might  vary  in  different  Churches, 
but  the  sentiment  was  the  same  through- 
out the  Christian  world.  In  the  Latin 
Church  the  octave  day  of  Christmas' — 
January  i  —  was  chosen.  On  that  day 
it  was  customary  in  the  Roman  Church 
to  say  two  special  Masses;  one  of  them 
was  in  celebration  of  the  octave,  and  the 
other  in  honor  of  Mary.  For  many  cen- 
turies these  two  intentions  have  been 
united  in  the  one  Mass  and  Office.  An 
examination  of  the  latter  will  show  that 
the  Divine  Maternity  is  the  preponder- 
ating subject  in  the  psalms,  antiphons, 
and  responsories,  although  the  mystery 
of  the  Circumcision  has  its  share  of 
honor. 

Although  the  Divine  Maternity  is 
honored  on  the  ist  of  January,  there  was 
no  reason  why  the  Church  should  not 
institute  another  feast,  at  a  different 
season  of  the  year,  in  celebration  of  the 
same  sacred  mystery.  The  bestowal  of 
the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus  took  place  at 
the  Circumcision,  and  the  institution  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  celebrated  on 
Maundy  Thursday;  yet  each  of  these 
mysteries  is  honored  by  a  particular  fes- 
tival in  addition.  Consequently,  the  Holy 
See  thought  well  to  grant  permission 
for  the  feast  we  are  considering,  when 
leave  was  asked  for  its  institution  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  King  Joseph 
Emmanuel  of  Portugal,  although  deserv- 
ing very  little  praise  for  his  conduct  in 
other  ecclesiastical  matters,  has  to  be 
credited  with  the  establishment  of  this 
feast;  for  it  was  in  response  to  his 
petition  that  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  con- 
ceded it  in  1757,  together  with  a  feast  in 
honor  of  the  Virginity  of  Mary,  asked  for 
at  the  same  time.  These  mxsteries  were 
to  be  honored  on  successive  Sundays. 
The  first  grant  fixed  the  observance  of 
the  two  festivals  in  the  month  of  May; 
but  at  the  present  time  they  occupy,  in 
churches  where  they  are  kept,  the  first  and 
second  Sundays  of  October.  Though  at 
first  granted  to  the  Portuguese  dominions 


only,  they  have    been    since    extended   to 
various  other  countries. 

The  Jiturgy  for  the  festival  of  the 
Maternity,  to  which  we  must  restrict  our 
consideration,  contains  many  features  of 
great  interest.  At  Vespers  special  anti- 
phons accompany  the  usual  psalms  of 
feasts  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  We  give  them 
in  English  dress,  the  first  two  antiphons 
being  part  of  an  ancient  formula  which 
is  used  in  the  Ofi'ertory  verse  for  some 
of  Our  Lady's  feasts; 

1.  "Blessed  art  thou,  O  Virgin  Mary, 
who  didst  bear  the  Creator  of  all  things!" 

2.  "Thou  didst  bring  forth  Him  who 
made  thee,  and  reraainest  forever  a  Virgin." 

3.  "All  generations  shall  call  me  blessed; 
for  the  Lord  hath  regarded  His  lowly 
handmaid." 

4.  "  He  that  is  might)-  hath  done  great 
things  unto  me,  and  holy  is  His  name." 

5.  "The  daughters  of  Sion  saw  her 
and  called  her  blessed,  and  the  queens 
praised  her." 

The  third  and  fourth  antiphons  will 
be  recognized  as  taken  from  Our  Lady's 
cantitle,  the  Magnificat.  The  fifth  is 
adapted  from  the  Canticle  of  Canticles: 
it  celebrates  the  glory  and  beauty  of  the 
chosen  Bride  of  the  Heavenly  Spouse, 
and  her  surpassing  excellence  compared 
with  even  the  holiest  of  God's  creatures. 

The  Capitulum  is  from  Ecclesiasticus : 
"  He  that  created  me  rested  in  my  taber- 
nacle, and  said  unto  me:  Let  thy  dwelling 
be  in  Jacob,  and  take  thou  root  among 
my  elect."  These  words,  in  praise  of  holy 
Wisdom,  are  adapted  by  the  Church  to 
the  praise  of  her  who  is  styled  "Seat  of 
Wisdom."  The  first  portion  gives  a  literal 
description  of  Mary's  privilege;  the  latter 
refers  to  her  glory  in  the  Church  — the 
true  Israel — and  the  honor  given  to  her 
by  those  dear  to  God. 

The  antiphon  to  the  Magnificat  is  proper. 
"Thy  Maternity,  O  Virgin  Mother  of 
God,  was  the  herald  of  joy  to  the  whole 
world,  since  from  thee  arose  the  Sun  of 
Justice,  Christ  our  God!" 

The    Collect,    common    to    the    whole 
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Office  and  the  Mass,  runs  as  follows: 
"  O  God,  who  wast  pleased  that  Thy 
Word,  at  the  message  of  an  angel,  should 
take  flesh  in  the  womb  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  grant  to  us.  Thy  humble 
servants,  that,  as  we  believe  her  to  be 
truly  tHe  Mother  of  God,  we  may  be 
assisted   by  her  intercession   with  Thee!" 

For  the  Introit  of  the  Mass  no  more 
appropriate  choice  could  have  been  made 
than  that  which  is  taken  from  the 
"Carmen  Paschale"  of  Sedulius,  the 
Christian  poet  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
which  is  common  to  so  many  of  Our  Lady's 
feasts:  "Hail,  Holy  Mother,  who  didst 
bring  forth  the  King  who  forever  ruleth 
heaven  and  earth."  The  verse  of  Psalm 
xliv  — "  My  heart  hath  uttered  a  good 
word:  I  speak  my  works  to  the  King" — 
appended  to  it,  does  not,  at  first  sight, 
appear  so  appropriate;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  psalm  itself  is  the 
bridal  song  of  the  Heavenly  Spouse  and 
His  Beloved,  and  is  always  attached  to 
this  Introit.  In  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church,  it  was  customary  to  sing  the 
whole  psalm  of  the  Introit,  the  particular 
verse  with  which  it  begins  in  these  days 
being  a  kind  of  antiphon  to  the  psalm. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  are  led  to  reflect 
on  the  succeeding  verses,  which  celebrate 
the  glory  and  spiritual  beauty  of  the  King's 
Daughter,  whom  the  great  King  has 
chosen  for  His  Bride  and  to  be  the  Mother 
of  His  Son. 

The  portion  of  Scripture  appointed  for 
the  Epistle  is  from  Ecclesiasticus :  "As 
the  vine  I  have  brought  forth  a  pleasant 
odor,  and  my  flowers  are  the  fruit  of  honor 
and  riches.  .  .  .  Come  over  to  me  all  ye 
that  desire  me,  and  be  filled  with  my 
fruits.  .  .  .  My  memory  is  unto  everlasting 
generations."  Mary  is  the  chosen  vine, 
bringing  forth  the  divine  grape,  whose 
juice,  pressed  out  in  the  wine-press  of  the 
Cross,  gives  life  and  strength  to  the  souls 
of  men.  Through  her,  God  is  pleased  to 
bestow  His  choicest  graces;  and  therefore 
her  memory  shall  never  fade  throughout 
the  ages  as  they  roll  along. 


The  Gradual  is  a  passage  from  Isaias, 
foretelling  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer 
from  the  family  of  David,  son  of  Jesse: 
"  There  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the 
root  of  Jesse,  and  a  Flower  shall  rise  out 
of  his  root.  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
shall  rest  upon  Him." 

The  Alleluia  verse  is  from  another  part 
of  the  same  prophecy.  "  Alleluia.  Alleluia. 
Behold,  a  Virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear 
a  Son,  and  His  name  shall  be  called 
Emmanuel.  Alleluia."  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  St.  Matthew,  applying  this 
prophecy  to  the  birth  of  Our  Lord,  explains 
that   Emmanuel  signifies   "God  with  us." 

The  Gospel  is  that  portion  of  St.  Luke's 
which  tells  of  the  three  days'  loss  of  Jesus 
by  Mary  and  Joseph,  and  of  their  finding 
Him  in  the  Temple.  The  passage  speaks 
to  us  eloquently  of  the  divinity  of  Mary's 
Son.  Even  in  boyhood  He  instructs  the 
doctors  of  the  law  in  the  Scriptures  which 
testify  of  Him.  In  clear  words  He  pro- 
claims Himself  the  Son  of  the  Eternal 
Father,  whose  mandate  He  is  fulfilling. 
But  the  Gospel  tells  us  also  of  Mary's 
unparalleled  dignity.  Because  she  is  the 
true  Mother  of  Jesus  she  has  to  suffer; 
this  loss  of  her  Beloved  is  one  of  the  seven 
dolors  which  her  Divine  Maternity  entails. 
The  incident,  however,  is  not  all  sor- 
rowful: the  anguish  of  loss  is  forgotten 
in  the  joy  of  discovery;  the  announce- 
ment of  His  obligation  to  carry  out  the 
"business"  for  which  He  came  on  earth — 
filling  His  Mother's  loving  heart,  as  it 
must  have  done,  with  anticipations  of 
continued  separation*  from  Him  —  is 
followed  by  the  joyful  return  to  Nazareth 
and  its  long  period  of  subjection. 

The  Oflertory  verse  celebrates  at  the 
same  time  Mary's  Divine  Maternity  and 
her  virginity:  "When  His  Mother  Mary 
was  espoused  to  Joseph,  she  was  found 
with  child  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

While  distributing  the  Bread  of  Life, 
which  came  down  from  heaven  when 
Jesus  became  the  Child  of  Mary,  Holy 
Church  sings  the  praises  of  the  Mother 
through    whose    instrumentality   He  came 
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into  the'  world  in  human  flesh :  "  Blessed 
is  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which 
bore  the  Son  of  the  Eternal  Father!" 

The  glowing  words  of  the  devout  Abbot 
Gueranger,  upon  the  Divine  Maternity, 
may  fittingly  bring  to  a  close  our  con- 
siderations on  the  festival: 

"A  Mother  of  God!  It  is  the  mystery 
whose  fulfilment  the  world,  without  know- 
ing it,  was  awaiting  for  four  thousand 
years.  It  is  the  work  which  in  God's  eyes 
was  incomparably  greater  than  that  of 
the  creation  of  a  million  new  worlds;  for 
such  a  creation  would  cost  Him  nothing: 
He  has  but  to  speak,  and  all  whatsoever 
He  wills  is  made.  But,  that  a  creature 
should  become  Mother  of  God,  He  has 
had  not  only  to  suspend  the  laws  of 
nature  by  making  a  Virgin  Mother,  but 
also  to  put  Himself  in  a  state  of  depend- 
ence upon  the  happy  creature  He  chose 
for  His  Mother.  He  had  to  give  her  rights 
over  Himself,  and  contract  the  obliga- 
tion of  certain  duties  toward  her.  He  had 
to  make  her  His  Mother,  and  Himself 
her  Son. 

"  It  follows  from  all  this  that  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Incarnation,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  love  wherewith, the  Divine 
Word  loved  us,  may  and  ought  to  be 
referred,  though  in  an  inferior  degree,  to 
Mary  herself.  If  she  be  the  Mother  of 
God,  it  is  because  she  consented  to  it; 
for  God  vouchsafed  not  only  to  ask  her 
consent,  but,  moreover,  to  make  the 
coming  of  His  Son  into  this  world  depend 
upon  her  giving  it.  As  this  His  Son,  the 
Eternal  Word,  spoke  His  Fiat  over  chaos, 
and  the  answer  to  His  word  was  creation; 
so  did  Mary  use  the  same  word.  Fiat, — 
'  Let  it  be  done  unto  me,'  she  said.  God 
heard  her  word,  and  immediately  the 
Son  of  God  descended  into  her  virginal 
womb.  After  God,  then,  it  is  to  Mary, 
His  ever-blessed  Mother,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  our  Emmanuel." 


The  Red  Circle. 


BY    GEKARD    A.    REYNOLDS. 


XVI. — Down   the  Y.\ng-tse. 


Nothing  is  ever  done  beautifully  which 
is  done  in  rivalship,  nor  nobly  which  is 
done  in  pride. — Ruskin. 


|r-^|H ROUGH  the  hot  summer  night 
,SJ  "  the  Tai-shan  remained  anchored 
M       in    the    shadow    of    the    hills    at 

^o^.:^..  the  entrance  to  the  Tsung-ling 
narrows.  Marker  and  MacMurdo  never 
left  the  deck.  They  took  turns  to  watch 
while  one  of  them  dozed  for  a  while  in 
a  cane  chair  placed  near  the  wheel.  For 
there  was  just  a  chance  that  the  hostile 
junks  might  continue  their  pursuit,  and 
come  drifting  down  the  stream  in  the 
darkness. 

It  was  a  moonlit  night.  As  the  moon 
rose  over  the  hills  that  seemed  to  close 
in  the  gorge  to  the  eastward,  its  rays 
silvered  a  broad  reach  of  the  river  for 
nearly  a  mile  toward  Cheng-foo.  The 
steamer  had  swung  to  her  anchor  with 
her  bow  upstream,  and  thus  the  lookout 
forward  and  the  watcher  by  the  wheel 
had  this  clear  view  for  a  mile  in  the 
direction  of  possible  danger.  The  fires 
were  kept  bright  in  the  stoke  hold,  to 
which  MacMurdo  paid  occasional  visits 
of  inspection.  The  pressure  gauges  of  the 
boilers  fshowed  a  good  head  of  steam 
that  could  be  rapidly  increased  in  a 
few  minutes.  More  than  once  the  safety 
valves  blew  ofif  with  a  sharp  hiss.  There 
was  power  enough  to  start  at  a  moment's 
notice.  But  it  was  a  risk  to  be  taken 
only  if  there  was  pressing  danger;  for 
from  the  bend  of  the  river,  half  a  mile 
below,  came  the  dreamy,  droning  sound 
of  the  rushing  rapids  of  Tsung-ling,  and 
to  pass  them  by  moonlight  would  be  a 
difficult  operation. 

After  midnight  the  position  became 
more  anxious;  for,  as  the  moon  rose 
higher,  the  hills  threw  broad  shadows 
across  the  river;  and  under  the  steep 
south  bank  there  was  black  darkness, 
through  which  enemies  might  steal  down, 
hidden   still    more   by    the   hot   mist   that 
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began  to  gather  on  the  water.  Marker 
sent  two  trusty  men  in  a  boat  upstream 
with  signal  rockets.  They  were  to  lie  tied 
up  to  the  river-bank  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  away,  and  act  as  an  outpost  to  the 
steamer  till  dawn. 

In  their  cabins  the  refugee  passengers 
had  a  restless  night,  with  little  sleep. 
Henderson  had  given  Lebrun  and  the 
wounded  men  opiates  to  secure  them 
undisturbed  rest.  More  than  once  in  the 
night  he  visited  them,  and  passed  a  few 
minutes  with  Marker  and  MacMurdo  on 
deck.  It  was  a  relief  to  all  when  the 
white  light  of  dawn  came  up  the  eastern 
sky,  and  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  Tai-shan 
called  in  the  boat  from  up  river  and 
roused  the  crew  to  another  day's  work. 
As  the  sun  rose,  the  steamer  was  on  her 
way  down  to  the  rapids,  and  Marker  him- 
self took  the  helm  to  steer  her  through 
the  dangerous  reefs. 

On  previous  voyages  he  had  sounded 
and  charted  the  rapids,  placed  marks  he 
could  recognize  on  some  of  the  rocks  on 
either  bank,  questioned  the  local  pilots, — 
in  a  word,  made  himself  familiar  with 
every  yard  of  the  passage;  and  he  kept 
the  knowledge  to  himself,  as  a  means  of 
prolonging  the  period  during  which  the 
Tai-shan  would  have  the  monopoly  of  the 
business  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river. 
Only  when  the  steamer  had  been  deftly 
steered  through  the  last  rush  of  wild 
water,  with  the  white  eddies  foaming 
over  half-simken  reefs  close  by  to  port 
and  starboard,  did  he  hand  over  the  helm 
to  a  Chinese  quartermaster,  and  leave  him 
to  steer  the  ship  down  the  miles  of  open 
water  to  the  next  rapid, — a  much  less 
formidable  obstacle  to  the  navigation  of 
the  river,  which  now  opened  out  amongst 
lower  hills;  for  the  precipices  of  the 
Tsung-ling  pass  were  left  behind. 

After  a  refreshing  bath  and  a  change 
into  a  spotless  white  suit.  Marker  felt  like 
another  man.  He  had  slept  very  little; 
but  the  first  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
the  voyage  were  over,  and  he  could  now 
spare  himself.     Pursuit  had  been  shaken 


off.  The  worst  of  the  rapids  wer6  behind 
him,  and  there  was  a  fairly  clear  run 
down  to  I-chang,  where  he  hoped  to  find 
law  and  order  still  in  possession.  At  the 
worst,  he  could  run  on  to  Hankow,  where 
British  gunboats  were  on  the  river.  The 
only  unpleasant  thought  was  that  of  the 
fate  of  Pfere  Gratien.  To  the  last  he  had 
hated  the  idea  of  leaving  even  one  Euro- 
pean behind.  But,  then,  he  had  done  his 
best  to  bring  him  away.  It  was  not  his 
fault  that  the  French  priest  was  not  safe 
on  board  the  Tai-shan.  He  had  saved  all 
the  others.  If  one  was  lost,  it  was  the 
fortune  of  war  and  could  not  be  helped. 

As  he  made  his  way  to  the  cabin  he 
thought  of  Edith.  Would  he  make  an 
.opportunity  of  talking  alone  with  her 
to-day  and  settling  the  future  definitely? 
No:  he  decided  that  it  was  as  good  as 
settled  already,  and  it  would  be  better 
not  to  speak  further  while  she  was,  like 
all  the  rest,  under  his  protection  on  board 
his  ship.  He  had  persuaded  himself  that 
she  would  say  "Yes,"  but  he  thought 
that  even  in  saying  it  she  might  feel  he 
was  making  an  ungenerous  use  of  the 
advantage  that  the  service  he  was  doing 
to  her  and  her  people  gave  him.  It  was 
better  to  say  nothing  more  for  the 
moment,  but  to  assume  that  his  dearest 
wish  would  be  granted  in  good  time,  and 
to  live  in  confident  hope  that  each  day 
would  draw  him  and  her  nearer  together. 

He  joined  his  guests  at  breakfast  in 
the  cabin.  Mr.  Henderson  reported  that 
Lebrun  was  still  sleeping.  The  clergyman 
and  the  two  ladies  looked  tired  after  their 
restless  night;  but  the  children,  delighted 
at  the  novelty  of  their  surroundings,  were 
in  wonderfully  good  spirits;  while  De 
Visser's  face  had  the  air  of  a  man  who 
takes  things  as  they  come, — his  habitual 
matter-of-fact  look  that  changed  very 
little,  whatever  were  his  experiences. 

Marker  tried  to  cheer  up  the  party. 

"It's   all   plain   sailing   now,"   he  said. 
"The  worst  of  our  voyage  is  over.     I'm 
afraid  you  have  all  had  a  bad  night." 
"Oh,    no,    Captain    Marker!"    replied 
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Mrs.  Henderson.  "  We  have  not  yet  quite 
shaken  down  into  our  places;  and  one 
does  not  sleep  well  in  a  strange  bed,  even 
if  one  changes  from  room  to  room  at 
home.  But  we  can  make  up  for  it  by 
resting  during  the  day." 

"I  shall  have  the  awning  rigged  up 
again  after  breakfast,"  said  Marker,  "and 
you  will  find  it  cool  and  pleasant  on  deck. 
There's  always  a  breeze  under  a  steamer's 
awning.    It's  too  hot  below." 

"I  am  sure,"  ob.served  Mr.  Henderson, 
"we  can  never  thank  you  enough,  Captain, 
for  all  your  care  of  us.  You  are  even 
thinking  of  little  details  for  our  comfort 
after  saving  our  lives." 

"That's  my  business,"  said  Marker. 
"  I  have  to  take  care  of  my  passengers, 
and  I  never  had  passengers  on  board  the 
Tai-shan  that  I  thought  half  as  much  of." 

He  caught  Rdith's  eyes,  but  only  for 
a  moment.  She  looked  down,  and  then 
became  suddenly  terribly  busy  with 
spreading  marmalade  on  biscuits  for  Ida 
and  Herbert. 

"I  like  living  on  the  puff-puff  ship," 
said  the  boy.  "Shall  we  always  live  on 
the  puff-puff,  mamma?" 

"That's  right,  my  little  man!"  said 
Marker.  "We  must  all  make  the  best  of 
things,  as  Herbert  does." 

"I  should  feel  quite  content,"  replied 
Mr.  Hender.son, — "more  than  content,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  ruin  of  my  work,  and 
my  fears  for  the  good  man  we  have  left 
behind  us." 

"  Youf  work  won't  suffer,"  answered 
Marker,  cheerily.  "Trust  Sung  to  take 
care  of  it.  What  would  we  do  without 
you  here,  with  sick  and  wounded  men  on 
board?  But  I  feel  a  bit  bad  when  I 
think  of  the  French  Padre.  We  ought  to 
have  forced  him  to  come  away." 
r^De  Visser  joined  in  the  conversation. 

"No,  Captain,"  he  said.  "That  would 
have  been  impossible.  You  did  all  you 
could.  Remember  how  we  reasoned  it 
out  together  at  the  hotel.  And  now  you 
are  going  to  bring  back  help." 

"It   will   come   too  late,"   said   Marker. 


"There  are  days  of  running  down  the 
Yang-tse,  and  a  still  longer  voyage  up, 
steaming  against  the  stream.  It  will  be 
all  over  when  we  .see  Cheng-foo  again." 

"  Do  not  be  so  sure  of  that,"  replied 
De  Visser.  "  It  may  be  that  Pere  Gratien's 
life  will  be  preserved.  He  may  succeed  in 
remaining  hidden  among  his  people,  who 
are  devoted  to  him.  Let  us  hope  we  shall 
see  him  again." 

"God  grant  it!"  said  the  clergyman. 
"  I  would  give  anything  to  find  him  safe 
and  sound  when  we  return." 

The  long  summer  day  was  uneventful. 
The  Tai-shan  steamed  rapidly  down  the 
river,  helped  by  the  stream.  Under  the 
awning  the  passengers  found  a  welcome 
shelter  from  the  tropical  heat.  Lebrun, 
stretched  in  a  long  cane  chair  in  the  cool 
shadow,  showed  signs  of  steady  recovery. 
MacMurdo  came,  and  amused  the  children 
with  wonderful  conjuring  tricks,  and  de- 
lighted Herbert  by  taking  him  to  "see 
the  engine  go  round."  A  trading  junk 
working  slowly  up  the  Yang-tse  reported 
that  all  was  quiet  at  I-chang  when  she 
left  it  days  ago.  A  farmer  from  a  river- 
side hamlet  came  oft"  in  his  boat  to  sell 
chickens,  fruit,  and  vegetables  to  the 
Tai-shan.  When  she  anchored  for  the  night, 
curtains  and  mosquito  nets  were  hung  on 
the  upper  deck  under  the  awning,  to  make 
improvised  quarters  for  the  passengers. 
When  the  start  was  made  on  the  second 
morning,  everyone   was   cheerful. 

The  Tai-shan  had  not  proceeded  many 
miles  down  stream  that  day  when  there 
was  a  surprise.  As  the  steamer  swept 
round  a  bend  of  the  great  river,  and 
opened  out  a  long  straight  reach  of  shining 
water,  the  lookout  at  the  bow  reported 
that  there  was  a  crowd  of  craft  a  mile 
ahead  working  up  the  river  with  sail 
and  oar.  , 

Marker  was  at  breakfast  with  his  pas- 
sengers when  MacMurdo  came  down  from 
the  upper  deck  with  the  news.  He  whis- 
pered to  his  Captain,  and  the  two  officers 
went  on  deck  together,  Marker  turning  at 
the  cabin  door  to  say: 
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"There  are  some  craft  coming  up  river. 
I  want  to  sec  if  I  can  get  any  news 
from  them." 

"I  don't  like  the  look  of  them,"  said 
MacMurdo  as  they  reached  the  deck. 
"There  are  a  good  dozen  junks  down 
river  with  a  thundering  lot  of  Chinese 
Johnnies  on  board.  They're  not  traders, 
and  we  must  look  out  for  squalls." 

Marker  took  his  binoculars  from  their 
place  beside  the  wheel,  and,  going  forward, 
had  a  long  look  at  the  approaching  flotilla. 
The  morning  sun  was  behind  the  junks 
and  darkened  their  huge  mat  sails.  There 
was  so  little  wind  that  they  were  coming 
up  slowly,  helping  themselves  with  long 
oars  at  their  bows.  MacMurdo  had  eased 
down  his  engines  so  as  just  to  keep 
steerage  way  on  the  Tai-shan. 

"They  have  soldiers  on  board,"  said 
Marker,  "and  a  good  lot  of  them.  I  can 
see  the  queer  round  patch  on  the  front  of 
their  jackets,  like  a  bull's-eye  on  a  target. 
Rum  idea,  Mac,  for  a  soldier's  uniform!" 

"If  they're  regulars,"  replied  MacMurdo, 
"they  are  likely  enough  to  be  friendly. 
The  big  viceroys  down  the  river  are  said 
to  be  as  straight  as  a  Chinaman  can  be, 
though   that's  not  saying  much." 

"We  must  be  ready  for  eventualities," 
said  Marker,  closing  his  binoculars  with 
a  snap.  "Get  the  awning  cleared  away, 
the  fire  hose  connected,  and  arms  served 
out, — everything  just  as  we  had  it  for 
our  little  fight  the  day  before  yesterday. 
You  see  to  it.  I'll  go  down  for  a  minute 
to  reassure  the  ladies,  and  then  I'll  come 
on  deck  and  bring  up  De  Visser." 

"Yes.  He's  a  cool  hand.  If  there's  a 
rjw  he  can  pick  off  a  big  mandarin  or 
two  as  we  run  past  them,"  said  MacMurdo; 
and  he  called  up  the  Chinese  boatswain  to 
pass  Marker's  orders  to  the  crew. 

By  the  time  Marker  had  reached  the 
cabin  again;  the  Tai-shan  was  once  more 
clearing  for  action. 

Seated  at  the  table.  Marker,  with  no 
trace  of  anxiety  on  his  face,  asked  Mrs. 
Henderson  to  gfive  him  a  fresh  cuj)  uf  tea, 
and  then  very  quietly  said : 


"  We  shall  have  some  news  presently. 
It  may  be  very  good  news.  There  are  a 
lot  of  junks  coming  up  the  river  from 
I-chang,  perhaps  from  Hankow.  The 
viceroy  at  Hankow  is  the  right  sort.  He 
wants  peace  with  us  Europeans,  and 
plenty  of  trade  along  the  river.  There 
are  two  of  our  gunboats,  as  you  know, 
at  Hankow.  Perhaps  that  helps  him  to 
go  straight.  Now  there  are  a  fairish  lot 
of  what  look  like  his  regular  troops  on 
the  junks.  I  reckon  they  are  on  their  way 
to  keep  the  peace  up  river.  If  that's  so, 
we  can  give  them  a  help  on  their  way." 

"And  we  may  save  Pere  Gratien  instead 
of  waiting  days  and  days!"  exclaimed 
Edith. 

"Just  so,"  replied  Marker.  "That's 
what  I'm  hoping  for." 

"But,"  said  Mr.  Henderson,  "suppose 
the  revolt  has  spread  and  they  are  not 
friendly?  Suppose  those  stories  we  heard 
about  a  Government  move  against  the 
foreigners  are  true  ? ' ' 

"I  believe  they  are  all  lies,"  said 
Marker.  "  If  you  and  the  ladies  were  not 
here,  I  might  call  them  something 
stronger.  But  even  if  anything  bad  has 
happened,  and  these  fellows  mean  mis- 
chief, we  shall  run  down  past  them  and 
carry  out  our  original  program.  We  shall 
bring  the  gunboats  back  with  us.  But  I'm 
hoping  for  the  best,  and  I  believe  I'm 
right.  Will  you  all  stay  quietly  here, 
except  Mr.  de  Visser?  I  want  him  on  deck 
with  me,  as  he  knows  some  of  the  Hankow 
officials  who  may  have  come  up.  I'll 
send  you  down  news  jjretty  quick." 

He  went  on  deck  with  De  Visser. 

"There  may  be  a  bit  of  a  row,  after 
all,"  he  said  to  him  as  soon  as  they  were 
out  of  hearing  of  the  rest;  "and  I  know 
you  can  shoot." 

De  Visser  looked  round  with  his  quiet, 
impassive  glance,  and  saw  that  the  ship 
was  ready  for  action.  The  men  were  at 
their  posts.  MacMurdo,  jiuffing  at  a  long 
cigar,  stood  carelessly  beside  his  brass 
cannon.  Two  rifles  were  laid  near  the 
wheel,  and  the  sun  shone  on  the  rows  of 
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copper-cased  cartridges  in  the  open  raga- 
zine.  The  engines  were  going  dead  slow, 
and  one  heard  the  plug-plug-plug  of  a 
steam  pump,  and  one  of  the  crew  was 
sending  a  stream  of  water  over  the  deck 
from  the  nozzle  of  a  hose. 

Less  than  half  a  mile  away,  a  flotilla 
of  junks  with  dark  sails  and  fluttering 
pennons  dotted  the  river.  Four  or  five 
were  close  together  in  front;  others  were 
scattered  irregularly  in  a  long  line  behind 
them.  The  rearmost  was  more  than  a 
mile  away.  The  foremost  vessels  were 
crowded  with  armed  men,  who  were 
watching  the  approach  of  the  Tai-shan, 
whether  in  mere  idle  curiosity  or  with 
other  feelings  who  could  say? 

"Stay  here  by  the  wheel,  Mr.  de 
Visser,"  said  the  Captain,  speaking  in 
his  brisk  tone  of  command.  "But  don't 
even  tak,e  up  that  rifle  unless  I  give  the 
word  to  open  fire.  Then  pick  off  the 
people  that  look  like  officers,  or  the 
steersmen  of  the  nearest  junks.  You 
understand?" 
■    "  Perfectly,  sir,"  answered  De  Visser. 

Marker  walked  forward  to  the  bow, 
with  a  Chinaman  to  act  as  his  interpreter. 
The  sailor  held  the  Captain's  brass 
speaking  trumpet  in  his  hand.  MacMurdo 
walked  aft  to  the  wheel.  Marker  called 
out  to  him,  "Half  speed  ahead!"  and  the 
engineer  passed  the  order  to  the  engine 
room  by  moving  the  handle  of  the 
indicator. 

"You  can  pass  any  further  orders  to 
the  engine  room,"  he  said  to  De  Visser. 
"You  see  how  the  thing  works." 

"You  may  rely  on  me,"  replied  the 
Fleming,  and  MacMurdo  went  back  to 
his  post  beside  the  gun. 

The  Tai-shan,  helped  by  the  stream, 
was  now  closing  quickly  on  the  foremost 
and  largest  junk,  which  had  worked  out 
ahead  of  her  nearest  consorts.  A  g^oup 
of  officers  in  embroidered  silk  robes  had 
shown  themselves  at  the  bow  of  the 
Chinese  ship,  the  crowd  of  soldiers  drawing 
back  to  make  room  for  them. 

At  last  the   Tai-shan  was  near  enough 


to  hail  the  strangers;  and  Marker  told 
his  interpreter  to  "sing  out"  that  this 
was  the  British  steamer  Tai-shan,  with 
Captain  Marker,  bound  from  Cheng-foo 
for  I-chang;  and  that  he  wanted  to  know 
who  commanded  the  junks,  where  they 
were  from,  and  where  bound  for. 

A  long  reply  came  from  one  of  the 
Chinese  officers,  but  it  was  difficult  to 
catch  what  he  said.  The  interpreter 
explained  that  he  thought  the  other  was 
asking  what  the  news  was  from  Cheng-foo, 
and  had  said  there  was  a  general  on  board 
going  up  with  the  troops.  Marker  won- 
dered if  this  was  a  shrewd  guess  of  his 
interpreter,   or  had   he   really  heard  it. 

"  Tell  him  there  is  rioting  at  Cheng-foo, 
and  we  are  taking  European  residents 
away  to  l-chang,"  he  said  to  the  Chinaman. 

The  message  was  passed  on.  The  ships 
were  now  nearer.  As  the  Chinese  officer 
shouted  a  reply,  the  big  sail  of  the  leading 
junk  was  hauled  down  and  a  heavy  anchor 
splashed    from    her    bow    into    the    water. 

The  nearest  junks  followed  their  leader's 
example,  and  in  a  few  minutes  half  a 
dozen  of  them  were  swinging  to  their 
anchors.  The  rest  were  closing  slowly  on 
them.  The  Tai-shan  held  on  her  way; 
and  as  she  came  abreast  of  the  leading 
junk,  Marker  gave  the  order  "  Slow,"  and 
De  Visser  passed  it  to  the  engine  room. 

"  He  says  he  is  sending  a  boat  to  com- 
municate," said  the  interpreter  to  the 
Captain. 

There  was  no  sign  of  hostile  purpose 
in  the  anchored  flotilla,  and  only  looks 
of  amused  curiosity  in  the  yellow  faces 
that  crowded  the  bulwarks  of  the  junks. 
Marker  came  aft  and  gave  the  order  to 
put  the  Tai-shan  about,  turn  her  bows 
up  the  river,  and  just  keep  enough  speed 
on  the  engines  to  hold  her  against  the 
stream.  He  thought  that  the  strangers 
were  friendly,  and  he  would  soon  have 
one  of  their  officers  on  board  to  give  full 
explanations.  But  he  was  not  going  to 
anchor.  He  might  even  yet  have  to  make 
a  run  full  speed  down  the  river.  He 
was    pleased  to  see    that   the   junks   were 
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anchoring  along  the  north  bank,  so  as 
to  leave  him  plenty  of  room  if  he  had 
to   run   past   them. 

A  boat  from  the  big  junk  was  pulling 
toward  him.  He  told  De  Visser  to  go, 
below  and  let  the  others  know  that  the 
newcomers  seemed  friendly  enough,  and 
he  sent  a  message  to  his  steward  to  have 
refreshments  for  the  visitors  laid  out  on 
a  table  on  deck.  The  side  ladder  was 
lowered,  and  he  took  his  place  beside  it; 
with  four  of  his  men,  rifle  in  hand,  drawn 
up  like  a  guard  to  salute  the  newcomers, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  impress  them 
with  the  idea  that  the  Tai-shan  was, 
something  like  the  Hankow  gunboats. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


What  Keeps  them  Out;    or,  Hindrances 
to  Conversion. 
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TJAVING  said  so  much  of  the  hki- 
drances  for  which  Protestants  them- 
selves are,  whether  culpably  or  inculpably, 
responsible,  I  must  now  briefly  advert, 
according  to  my  promise,  to  the  hindrances 
that  Catholics  place  in  the  way  of  their 
conversion.  I  can  not  help  feeling-  that 
we  ourselves  are  to  a  certain  extent  to 
blame  for  the  painfully  small  number  of 
conversions;   and  how  so? 

Well,  to  begin  with,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  majority  of  Catholics  have  little 
zeal  for  the  conversion  of  Scotland.  They 
take  hardly  any  interest  in  it;  indeed,  it 
would  almost  appear  as  if  they  did  not 
wish  it.  You  can  easily  tell  a  zealous 
Catholic  from  an  indifferent  one.  What 
a  delight  it  is  to  a  priest  to  meet  with 
such  a  person!  He  is  interested  in  every- 
thing Catholic;  takes  his  share  in  all 
Catholic  activities;  is  anxious  to  make 
converts  and  prevent  lapsing;  and  puts 
the  priest  on  the  track  of  po.ssible 
proselytes  or  of  fallen-away  Catholics. 
But  these  men  are  few  and  far  between. 


No  doubt  the  vast  mass  of  our  people 
are  too  preoccupied  with  the  fight  for 
bare  existence  to  devote  much  of  their 
attention  to  other  matters;  but  there  are 
many  who  are  free  enough  from  such  an 
anxiety,  and  who  could  show  a  little  zeal; 
yet  it  is  not  to  be  seen.  I  shall  be  told: 
"Catholics  dare  not  attempt  anything: 
they  have  been  oppressed  and  kept  down; 
they  are  not  masters  but  servants  here; 
it  would  be  sheer  impertinence,  not  to  say 
foolhardiness,  to  try  to  make  conversions." 
I  answer  there  are  various  ways  and 
means  of  making  conversions.  I  am  not 
asking  you  to  do  anything  outrageous. 
Would  it,  for  example,  be  impertinent  or 
foolhardy  to  pray  a  little  for  their  con- 
version? Well,  let  us  pass  on  to  this  as 
our  second  point. 

It  follows,  naturally,  that  if  Catholics 
do  not  care  much  about  this  thing,  they 
will  not  pray  much  for  it.  This,  theolog- 
ically speaking,  is  a  crushing  hindrance  to 
its  realization.  Who  does  not  remember 
the  experiences  with  which  Father  Ignatius 
vSpencer,  convert  and  Passionist,  met  in 
his  mission  to  Ireland  to  obtain  prayers 
for  the  conversion  of  England?  "Eng- 
land?" exclaimed  one  gentleman,  to 
whom  he  had  unguardedly  raentioned 
the  subject.  "/  pray  for  England?  Not 
I!"  And  he  put  back  in  his  packet  the 
olTering  he  was  about  to  make.  On 
another  occasion  an  old  woman  accosted 
him  thus:  "Father,  I  say  the  three  'Hail 
Marys'  every  day  for  England."  (Father 
Ignatius  by  this  time  had  secured  from 
Pius  IX.  an  indulgence  of  one  himdred 
days  for  each  "  Hail  Mary"  for  this  inten- 
tion.) The  good  priest  was  delighted, 
and,  thinking  to  make  her  a  kind  of 
apostle  in  the  place,  asked  her  to  try  to 
persuade  others  to  follow  her  pious 
example.  ""  Me  get  people  to  pray  for 
England?"  she  answered.  "I  pray  myself 
for  the  sake  of  the  indulgence;  but  I 
curse  them  three  hundred  times  a  day,,  lest 
they  get  any  good  of  my  prayers!"  I  am 
afraid  this  temper  of  soul  has  not  yet 
entirely  disappeared. 
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It  stands  to  reason  that  if  our  people 
are  not  anxious  for  the  conversion  of  our 
separated  Scotch  brethren,  they  will  not 
pray  much  for  them.  How  many,  for 
example,  belong  to  St.  Andrew's  League 
for  this  purpose?  How  many  (which  is 
an  even  more  pertinent  question)  repeat 
the  daily  prayer  of  the  League?  How 
many  send  in  to  the  secretary.  Fort 
Augustus,  names  or  initials  of  those 
whom  they  specially  wish  to  become 
Catholics?  How  many  offer  up  their 
Mass,  their  Holy  Communion,  or  their 
Beads  for  this  intention?  In  how  many 
churches  are  the  Five  Decades  said  once 
a  month  for  the  conversion  of  Scotiand? 
It  is  certain  that  without  great  and  per- 
severing prayer  this  end  will  never  be 
accomplished. 

Then,  again,  people  let  slip  opportu- 
nities of  enlightening  their  Protestant 
friends.  Th^y  seem  almost  afraid  to 
mention  the  subject.  Now,  I  am  well 
aware  that  much  prudence  is  required 
here,  and  that  nothing  must  be  done  to 
offend,  irritate  or  otherwise  provoke  our 
non-Catholic  neighbors  on  the  score  of 
religion.  Undoubtedly  considerable  harm 
might  result  in  many  cases'  by  unneces- 
sarily obtruding  it.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  n.any  quarters  there  is  nothing 
to  be  feared  on  this  account,  and  much 
good  to  be  expected.  We  could,  for 
example,  invite  or  fetch  our  friends  to 
Mass  or  (still  better  for  them)  to  Bene- 
diction and  instruction;  take  them  to 
see  our  processions,  and  give  them  little 
books  or  catechisms  or  pamphlets  that 
explain  in  simple  language  our  holy  Faith. 
The  power  for  good  of  this  kind  of 
instruction  is  beyond  calculation.  Let 
me  mention  two  instances  I  met  recently 
of    the    throwing    away    of   opportunities. 

An  inoffensive  Protestant  had  been 
married  for  years  to  a  Catholic  wife,  and 
she  never  once  spoke  of  religion  to  him, 
never  once  invited  him  to  any  Catholic 
function,  not  even  to  Midnight  Mass  at 
Christmas;  though  her  own  father  and 
friends  came  into  the  house  to  accompany 


her  to  it.  He  became  a  Catholic  so  soon 
as  he  knew  the  truth  about  the  Church, 
and  complained  that  no  one  had  broached 
the  subject  to  him  before.  Another  Prot- 
estant (a  woman)  reared  her  whole  family 
in  the  religion  of  her  Catholic  husband 
before  she  embraced  it  herself.  And  the 
reason?  "You  priests,"  she  said  to  me, 
"are  far  too  backward;  you  never 
let  folks  know  about  the  truth  or  ask 
them  to  turn  Catholic.  I  have  been  mar- 
ried to  a  Catholic  fifteen  years,  and  no 
priest  except  one  ever  spoke  to  me  about 
turning.  I  should  have  been  Catholic 
long  since  if  I  had  had  instruction."  She 
gently  blames  the  priests,  and  I  am  far 
from  excu.sing  them;  but  what  are  we 
to  say  of  this  woman's  husband?  And 
there  are  very  many  such. 

A  step  farther,  I  think,  will  bring  us . 
to  the  reason  for  this  backwardness  on 
the  part  of  the  faithful.  They  are  often 
afraid,  because  they  are,  I  will  not  say 
ignorant,  but  insufficiently  instructed; 
and  this  again  either  because  they  never 
had  much  instruction  in  their  religion,  or 
because  they  have  forgotten  it.  Those 
who  never  had  much  opportunity  of 
learning  it  may  be  excused;  but,  un- 
happily, there  are  very  many  who  received 
all  their  education  in  Catholic  schools 
and  are  now  lamentably  unfit  to  give  any 
account  of  their  creed.  Their  own  faith 
may  be  well-grounded  and  steadfast;  no 
persecution  or  tortures  would  drag  them 
from  it;  yet  they  could  not  explain  it 
to  others;  they  could  not  tell  the  meaning 
of  this  or  that  practice,  or  explain  and 
still  less  defend  this  or  that  doctrine  to 
an  inquirer.  No  doubt  it  is  not  advisable 
for  the  ordinary  layman  to  enter  into 
controversy  with  heretics,  and  I  am  not 
recommending  it.  But  surely  there  is  a 
difference  between  controversy  and  expla- 
nation; and  sometimes  you  find  yourself, 
willy-nilly,  obliged  to  give  an  answer  to 
a  question  about  the  Pope  or  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  or  confession  or  monks  and 
nuns  or  indulgences  or  the  Bible  or  the 
Scapular. 
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Are  our  people,  then,  as  St.  Peter  says, 
'ready  always  to  satisfy  everyone  that 
asketh  them  a  reason  of  the  hope  that 
is  in  them'?  Can  they  at  least  tell  what 
the  Penny  Catechism  says  upon  the  point? 
There  is  certainly  such  a  thing  as  culpable 
ignorance  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church; 
^  it  is  one  of  the  sins  against  Faith  under 
the  first  Commandment,  and  one  of  which 
Catholics  are  more  likely  to  be  guilty  than 
Protestants.  A  fair  familiarity  with  the 
catechism  will  suffice  to  satisfy  most 
inquiries.  Recollect  that  Protestants  them- 
selves, as  a  rule,  are  fearfully  ignorant 
of  the  Christian  religion;  they  know  very 
little  even  of  Bible  facts  and  history;  our 
own  people  know  far  more  than  they. 
The  popular  notion  that  Protestants  know 
their  Bible  and  Catholics  do  not  is  now, 
I  am  convinced,  false  and  antiquated. 
It  may  have  been  true  once,  from  the 
very  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  not 
now;  and  a  Catholic  who  keeps  up  his 
school  acquaintance  with  his  catechism 
and  Bible  Hi,story  will  be  able  to  cope 
with  all  the  objectors  he  is  likely  to  meet. 

I  have  known  Catholics  completely 
silencing  their  opponents  with  simple  ex- 
planations on  such  subjects  as  original 
.sin,  and  unbaptized  infants,  and  the 
descent  of  Our  Lord  into  Limbo,  and  the 
whereabouts  of  the  just  who  died  before 
His  Ascension.  They  knew  and  understood 
their  catechism,  and  saw  how  logically 
and  consistently  the  Scriptures  fitted  in 
with  it.  Another  Catholic  whom  I  knew 
made  a  great  Stock  Exchange  man  (who 
was  also  a  great  "Christian")  stare  when 
he  gave  this  reason  for  having  his  daughter 
in  a  convent:  "You  know  we  Catholics 
believe  that  the  first  and  greatest  thing 
to  attend  to  is  the  salvation  of  our  own 
souls."  I  myself,  while  still  a  Presbyterian 
curate,  was  much  edified  and  instructed 
on  one  occasion  by  an  intelligent  Catholic 
woman  who  explained  to  me  the  meaning 
of  confession.  Again,  I  have  known  Prot- 
estant nurses,  who  had  very  hazy  ideas 
about  such  matters,  no  less  surprised  than 
relieved   when   they   were   informed   as   to 


the  action  of  the  Sacraments  upon  their 
Catholic  patients. 

So,  then,  I  repeat,  it  is  a  great  help 
toward  their  conversion  when  we  can 
enlighten  our  separated  brethren  about 
points  of  the  Faith.  A  priest,  of  course, 
will  always  be  able  to  do  this  when 
opportunity  arises;  but  it  is  even  more 
important  that  our  layfolk  should  be  able 
to  do  it,  too;  for  it  is  certain  that  good 
Catholic  laymen  will  influence  many  whom 
a  priest  could  never  reach. 

But  these  are  only  negative  hindrances, 
so  to  call  them,  in  the  way  of  conversion 
that  may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Catholics. 
Ther^  is  another,  a  positive  hindrance, 
and  one  much  more  serious.  I  mean,  of 
course,  the  scandalous  example  of  some 
weak  members  of  the  household  of  the 
Faith.  Without  a  doubt,  tremendous  harm 
is  done  to  our  holy  religion  by  bad 
Catholics;  it  will  never  be  known  on 
earth  how  many  have  been  driven  away 
or  kept  away  from  the  Church  by  the 
open  sins  and  vices  of  some  of  her  own 
children.  Protestants,  according  to  their 
way  of  judging,  can  not  fail  to  receive 
a  bad  impression  of  the  Faith  from  the 
disgraceful  lives  of  some  who  profess  but 
do  not  practise  it.  "  I  can  manage  the 
Faith,  your  Riverence:  it's  the  good  works 
that  bates  me":  this  is  the  type  of  which 
I  am  speaking.  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them."  Protestants  start  from  this; 
then  they  proceed:  A.  is  a  drunkard. 
B.  is  a  wife-beater.  C.  is  constantly  con- 
victed of  obscene  language  and  breach 
of  the  peace.  D.  is  a  noted  curser  and 
swearer.  E.  is  a  swindler  and  embezzler. 
F.  is  a  notorious  thief,  while  G.  up  to  L. 
are  women  with  the  lowest  possible  repu- 
tation. Now,  they  are  all  Catholics;  and 
these  are  the  fruits  of  their  religion." 
Thus  they  argue. 

It  is  useless  to  point  out  the  absurdity 
of  this  conclusion;  useless  to  observe 
that  these  are  bad  men  and  bad  women 
precisely  because  they  are  bad  Catholics, 
and  that  their  works  are  not  at  all  the 
fruits    of    Catholicity.     It    is    the    me^rest 
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waste  of  time  to  add  that  Protestants 
are  just  as  bad;  and  that,  to  judge  aright 
of  any  religious  system,  one  must  study 
its  influence  and  its  results  among  those 
who  are  really  practising  its  creed,  and 
not  among  those  who  are  violating  it. 
All  such  argument  is,  as  a  rule,  lost  on 
the  average  Protestant.  He  is  not  logical, 
and  there  is  an  end  to  it.  When  the 
Church  is  in  question,  he  simply  does  not 
judge  according  to  reason  and  common- 
sense  and  experience.  One  may  blame 
him  for  his  stupidity,  and  call  him  silly, 
and  appeal  to  him  to  be  sensible:  it  is 
unavailing.  He  can  not,  or  at  least  he 
never  does,  judge  calmly  and  rationally 
on  such  a  point.  He  estimates  the  Church 
by  its  worst,  and  not  by  its  best,  mem- 
bers; for  the  former  are  ^een  and  heard 
and  known  everywhere,  but  the  latter 
are  not.  Evil  is  rampant  and  noisy  and 
obtrusive;  virtue  is  modest,  retiring, 
humble. 

Father  Faber  brings  this  out  beauti- 
fully in  one  of  his  books.  A  community 
of  nuns,  for  instance,  may  be  living  the 
life  of  angels  upon  earth;  the  world 
knows  nothing  of  it;  but  it  does  know 
of  the  kind  of  life  lived  by  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  Catholics  in  model 
lodging-houses  and  in  the  dens  and  closes 
of  the  cities.  The  workhouses  and  prisons 
and  penitentiaries,  with  their  heavy  roll 
of  Catholics,  are  familiar  enough;  not  so 
our  monasteries  and  religious  Homes  for 
the  poor  and  aged  and  sick.  The  crowds 
of  communicants  at  early  Masses  whilst 
Protestants  are  comfortably  asleep,  or  the 
constant  round  of  devotion  in  our  churches 
in  May  or  October  or  Lent,  pass  unob- 
served; though  the  comparatively  venial 
offences  against  public  order  or  decency 
are  immediately  pilloried.  A  man  may 
persevere  in  the  practice  of  great  perfec- 
tion for  years,  humble  and  unassuming, 
and  shrinking  from  the  public  gaze:  no 
one  knows  or  heeds  him.  But  let  him,  in 
an  unguarded  moment,  forget  himself, 
let    him    break    a    window    or    commit    a 

( Conclusion 


breach  of  the  peace;  let  a  valiant  cham- 
pion, full  of  faith  and  fuller  still  of 
whiskey,  come  along,  shouting  a  challenge 
to  each  and  every  Orangeman, — he  is  at 
once   marked  as  a  "product  of  Popery." 

The  truth  is,  there  is  in  the  Church  a 
whole  world  of  beauty  and  sanctity,  of 
which  Protestants  neither  know,  nor  can 
know,  almost  anything  at  all.  Of  neces- 
sity it  is  hidden  from  their  eyes.  "The 
beauty  of  the  king's  daughter  is  within"; 
whereas  the  noisy,  ugly,  disedifying  things 
are  always  seen.  Non-Catholics  will 
naturally  judge  only  by  what  they  see. 
The  newspapers  are  filled  with  a  notorious 
trial  for  murder,  fraud,  or  some  such 
crime;  the  accused  is  a  Catholic;  people 
inevitably,  and  as  it  were  instinctively, 
say:  "That  is  what  Popery  makes  of  a 
man!"  Monday's _  police  court  or  the 
circuit  court  comes  round;  a  large  number 
of  the  names  are  unmistakably  of  the 
"faithful";  and  again  follows  the  remark: 
"there  you  are!  That's  the  kind  of  char- 
acter the  priest  turns  out!"  A  senseless 
way  of-  speaking,  you  will  say.  True; 
but,  all  the  same,  that  is  the  way  they 
do  speak  and  judge. 

I  have  to  confess  that  I  myself,  in  the 
old  days,  used  to  be  scandalized  by  this 
very  thing.  Explain  it  away  as  you  please 
(and  I  admit  at  once  that  much  may  be 
said,  and  rightly  said,  to  explain  it  away), 
still  in  the  people's  eyes  the  scandal  is 
there.  And  what  is  the  consequence? 
They  are  disgusted,  disedified,  deterred 
from  considering  the  claims  of  the  Church, 
and  filled  with  a  positive  loathing  of  it. 
Tell  them  that  Our  Lord  Himself  de- 
clared that  "scandals  must  needs  come"; 
that  there  are  bad  among  the  good  in 
every  Christian  community,  and  have 
been,  in  every  age  and  country:  they 
agree  but  they  are  not  convinced.  Popery 
has  done  it,  Poperj'  is  to  blame,  iience, 
I  say,  the  scandalous  lives  of  the 
Church's  weaker  children  are  a  real 
obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  them  that 
are   without. 

next  week. ) 
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The  Last  Ditch. 


The  Wages  of  Sin. 


BY    El'WIN    CARLILE     MTSKY. 

2IhK  prize  was  set  upon  a  dislani   hill; 
The  hill  begin   with   pitfall,  ditch,  redoubt, 
Where  lynx-eyed  evils  hastened  in  and  out. 

Ever  malignly  set  on  working  ill. 

And   life   was  fair  unto   the   youthful   kni','lit 

'     Who,  on  the  plain  below,   raised  up  his  eyes 

And  saw  above   the   wonder-waking  prize. 
(The  snares  of  sin  were  hidden  from  his  sight.) 

It  seemed  an  easy  thing.    A  few  brief  years 
Of  struggle,  and  his  feet  would  press  the  goal. 
His  body  scar-free,  and  elate  his  soul. 

(A  tender  God  had  veiled  the  pit  of  tears.) 

So  to  the  first  fair  slope  with  laughing  mien 
He  came,   well-armed   with   honor,   truth  and 

right.  ■    . 

His  foes  were  timid  here;    they  ran  in  fright. 
■  (The  air  was  fragrant  and  the  grass  was  green.) 

Year  piled  on  year,  nor  halfway  had  he  gone; 

For  foes  pressed   thickly  as  he   ujnvard   won. 

How  cold  the  night  was,  and  how  hot  the  sun! 
How  drear  the  coming  of  a  hopeless  dawn! 

Still  up.    Ideals  smirched,  illusions  dead, 
But  unto  honor  cleaving  till  the  last. 
In  blood  and  sorrow,  strongholds  all  he  passed. 

With  added  smarting  wound  on  breast  or  head. 

Upward,   with  prayer  and  groan,   beneath  gray 
skies. 
And  in  the  last  ditch — ah.  Death  found  him 

there! 
And  stopped  his  mouth  with  dust,  and  fouled 
his  hair. 
His  nerveless  fingers  stretching  toward  the  prize. 


There  are  two  worlds:  one  is  claimed 
by  Satan,  who  is  styled  "the  god  of  this 
world";  the  other  belongs  to  God,  who 
created  it  and  all  worlds.  The  one  world 
is  condemned,  and  accordingly  persecutes; 
the  other  is  reconciled,  and  accordingly 
suffers  persecution.  The  condemned  world 
is  all  that  is  without  the  Church;  the 
reconciled  world  is  the  Church. 

—St.  Augustine, 


II. 

'  I  '^Yi'ii  reminiscences  in  which  I  have 
^  indulged  sum  up  the  impressions  of 
years, — fruitful  and  well-ordered  years  for 
my  friend,  who  had  made  his  way  at 
once.  I  saw  him,  sixccessively,  assistant, 
then  house-surgeon  in  the  hospital  and 
winner  of  the  gold  medal,  then  doctor; 
and  he  was  steadily  approaching  toward 
that  position  of  hospital  doctor  with  title 
of  associate  which  he  had  made  the  object 
of  his  ambition. 

At  each  of  my  visits  at  the  Rue  Amyot 
I  had  found  the  situation  very  much  the 
■  same, — the  father  a  little  redder  in  color- 
ing and  a  little  less  active;  the  mother 
a  little  more  leaden  of  face  and  more 
settled  down  in  figure.  But  nothing  in 
their  way  of  living  had  changed.  When 
I  arrived  it  was  always  the  old  man  who 
answered  the  bell,  usually  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  in  his  hand  a  scrubbing-brush  or 
a  broom  or  a  duster.  And,  through  the 
half-open  door  into  the  kitchen,  I  could 
see  the  mother  at  the  stove,  preparing 
some  Southern  dainty  for  the  evening 
meal  of  the  patient  day-laborer  of  science, 
whom  I  found  at  his  table,  surrounded 
by  his  papers  and  his  books,  arranging 
his  notes  of  that  day  or  the  day  before. 
Although  he  now  began  to  be  called  by 
his  instructors  for  profitable  consultations, 
and  did  some  work  for  medical  journals, 
for  which  he  was  suitably  paid,  scarcely 
did  his  "  old  people  "  tolerate  the  intrusion 
into  their  household  of  a  charwoman  at 
ten  cents  an  hour,  who  came  only  for 
part  of  the  morning. 

"I  no  longer  insist,"  said  Corbieres, 
explaining  to  me  the  situation.  "  I  am 
afraid  if  I  should  interfere  ever  so  little 
with  their  mode  of  life,  it  might  derange 
their  health.  My  mother  especially  could 
not  endure  to  be  thwarted.  You  know  my 
former  anxieties  about  her.  I  see  that  she 
worries  still,  and  about  everything." 

At    this    time,    however,    the    situation 
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underwent  a  change.  Eugfene  had  mani- 
fested a  desire  to  leave  the  Rue  Amyot, 
alleging  the  necessity  of  establishing 
himself  more  suitably.  Then  followed 
the  first  serious  disagreement  between 
the  son  and  his  parents.  After  having 
approved  of  his  decision,  aided  him  in 
his  search  for  a  new  abode,  and  super- 
intended its  being  made  ready  for  him, 
the  father  and  mother  suddenly  declared 
that  they  could  not  think  of  leaving  the 
place  in  which  they  had  lived  for  over 
thirty  years;  and  their  determination  was 
invincible.  In  the  light  of  the  facts  which 
I  came  to  know  later,  I  now  see  that  this 
resolve  of  the  old  people  contained  an  idea 
of  expiation  suggested  by  the  mother.  But, 
the  ignorance  of  the  wrongdoing  whose 
secret  shame  weighed  upon  the  husband 
and  wife  made  it  impossible  to  explain 
this  obstinacy  except  as  a  form  of  mania. 

The  suspicion  that  his  parents'  mental  ■ 
state  concealed  a  mystery  had  already 
begun  vaguely  to  dawn  in  Corbieres'  mind. 
He  perceived  in  them  a  determination  to 
•have  no  share  in  the  comfort  of  which 
his  situation  would  henceforth  admit.  He 
came  to  see  me,  I  remember,  after  his 
last  attempt  to  persuade  his  parents,  and 
related  to  me  the  conversation  he  had 
with  them,  his  own  urgency,  and  their 
more  and  more  positive  refusal. 

"There  is  some  kind  of  mania  in  their 
case,  without  doubt,"  he  said;  "but  I 
see  also,  on  my  mother's  part,  a  religious 
idea.  It  is  her  way  of  wearing  sackcloth. 
She  gives  me  the  impression  of  wishing 
to  punish  herself.  But  for  what?  Po6r 
saint!  It  can  only  be  for  having  loved 
me  "too  well,  for  having  been  too  proud 
of  me.  What  I  wonder  at  most  is  that 
she  can  persuade  my  father  to  take  the 
same  view.  He  is  not  pious.  He  goes  to 
Mass  but  seldom  now,  and  when  I  was  a 
child  he  never  went  at  all.  What  argu- 
ments can  she  use  to  persuade  him  ? " 

1  had  seen  these  two  people  for  ten 
jcars,  living  with  no  other  idea  than  to 
secure  to  their  son  leisure  to  follow  his 
chosen  career,  to  prepare  for  his  exami- 


nations,  to  become  the  distinguished 
doctor  that  he  was  destined  to  be — that 
he  already  was;  and  now  they  refused  to 
take  any  share  in  this  fulfilment  of  the 
passionate  desire  of  their  lives.  Was  it 
that  they  judged  themselves  too  low-born, 
too  ill-bred?  Did  they  foresee  that  their 
son  would  marry  into  a  world  above  their 
own,  and  were  they  making  the  final 
separation  in  advance?  The  only  thing  of 
which  I  had  not  thought  was  that  these 
people  had  committed  a  deed  for  which 
they  could  not  forgive  themselves.  How 
could  I  imagine  that  regret  for  this  act 
weighed  upon  their  declining  years  all 
the  more  heavily  because  poor  Madame 
Corbieres  terrified  herself  and  terrified 
her  husband  with  the  idea  of  approaching 
death  and  sure  perdition?  But  novr, 
when  I  recall  these  things  in  the  light 
of  my  present  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
the  case,  I  can  not  but  think  of  the 
strange  Italian  proverb:  "The  arrow 
turns  and  strikes  him  who  shot  it." 

Something  like  a  month  had  passed 
since  Eugene  had  lamented  to  me,  in  the 
language  I  have  related,  the  persistence 
of  his  parents  in  refusing  to  share  his  new 
home.  I  can  see  him  now  as  he  came 
to  my  room  one  morning,  shortly  after 
eleven  o'clock.  It  was  inconvenient  for 
him  to  leave  his  work  at  that  hour;  and 
the  fact  that  he  had  done  so  proved  that 
something  unusual  had  occurred.  The 
expression  pf  his  face  also  showed  this 
even  more  plainly,  —  a  certain  agitation 
which  he  could  not  conceal;  and  in  his 
eyes,  usually  so  candid  and  so  full  of  the 
beautiful  clear  light  of  study,  something 
of  an  imploring  anguish  as  of  one  about 
to  venture  on  a  step  which  he  could  not 
bear  even  to  have  discussed.  He  made 
no  preface  to  what  he  had  to  say,  but 
came  at  once  to  the  point ; 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  to  do  me,  a  very 
delicate  service.  I  will  say  in  advance 
that  if  you  are  not  willing,  I  shall  not  be 
offended.  I  only  beg  you  to  reflect  before 
saying  '  No.'" 

"  I  promise  that  I  wjU  say  '  Yes '  if  it 
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is  possible  for  me  to  do  so,"  I  replied  in 
the  same  grave  tone  as  his  own. 

"  Thank  you ! "  he  said,  as  he  grasped 
my  hand.  Then,  without  other  preamble, 
he  continued :  "  I  have  told  you  how 
persistently  my  parents  refuse  to  live 
with  me;  and  I  have  also  told  you  that 
this  refusal  is  merely  part  of  a  general 
determination  not  to  change  their  way 
of  living,  now  that  they  can  do  this  and 
ought  to  do  it.  It  seems  as  if,  in  sharing 
my  life  henceforth,  they  would  be  sharing 
in  ill-gotten  wealth;  and  yet  all  that  I 
have,  all  that  I  ever  shall  have  in  the 
world,  is  the  result  of  my  own  labor  and 
of  theirs.  It  is  they  who,  by  their  sacri- 
fices, made  me  what  I  am.  Of  this  you 
are  a  witness.  I  had  my  time  to  myself, — 
all  my  time.  I  was  absolutely  free  to 
work  to  the  best  advantage;  and  this 
was  so  solely  because  they  made  it  pos- 
sible for  me,  by  their  devotion,  every 
hour  in  the  day  and  every  day  in  the 
year,  from  my  boyhood  until  now.  And 
I  accepted  this  devotion,  but  only  with 
the  hope,  with  the  certainty,  of  making 
their  old  age  happy  and  comfortable.  This 
they  now  deny  me, — this  poor  pleasure!" 
"Do 'not  give  way  to  that  feeling,"  I 
answered.  "  It  is  worthy  neither  of  you 
nor  of  them.  There  are  hearts  toward 
whom  it  is  ungrateful  to  seek  to  show 
gratitude.  One  must  take  what  they  give 
one  as  they  give  it  —  freely.  One  pays 
them  by  loving  them." 

"It  is  because  I  love  them,"  he  said, 
"  and  because  I  know  how  much  they 
love  me,  that  their  attitude  toward  me 
tortures  me.  You  remember  I  believed 
there  was  some  mania  in  their  case.  I 
had  the  idea  that  my  mother  might 
be  swayed  by  some  ghost  of  a  scruple. 
Well,  during  this  month  —  since  I  saw 
you — I  have  ceased  to  argue  with  them 
about  this  question,  which  ought  to  be 
so  simple.  I  have  gone  to  live  in  my 
apartment  in  the  Rue  Bonaparte,  keeping 
their  rooms  always  ready  for  them.  And, 
in  spite  of  myself,  I  have  begun  to  study 
them  to  find  the  cause  of  their  strange 


conduct  in  this  matter.  I  spare  you  the 
details  of  an  investigation,  which  is  con- 
nected with  what  I  have  to  ask  you  only 
by  its  result,  which  is  this:  I  became  con- 
vinced that  there  has  been  in  their  minds 
a  hidden  cause  of  anxiety  which  I  had 
never  suspected—^" 

"  An  anxiety  of  which  you  were  not  the 
object?"  I  interrupted.  "I,  too,  have 
observed  them,  these  poor  parents  of 
yours.    It  is  not  possible  —  " 

"Listen  to  me!''  he  broke  in  impa- 
tiently. "  A  week  ago,  coming  out  of  the 
hospital  (I  am  acting  as  substitute  at 
the  H6tel-Dieu),  these  ideas  were  dis- 
tressing me  more  than  usual.  The  evening 
before,  my  mother  had  been  looking 
unusually  worried  when  I  left  her.  My 
duties  at  the  hospital  had  been  over 
sooner  than  I  expected.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  I  had  time  to  go  over  to  the  Rue 
Amyot  to  see  how  she  was.  I  reached 
the  house.  I  went  up  the  three  flights  of 
steps.  On  the  landing,  just  as  I  was  about 
to  give  the  double  ring  by  which  for  more 
than  twenty  years  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  announce  myself,  I  heard  loud  talking 
from  inside.  It  seemed  as  if  there  was 
a  quarrel  going  on.  It  was  not  possible 
to  distinguish  the  words,  but  I  recognized 
a  voice — my  father's.  The  other  was  un- 
known to  me.  For  a  moment  I  listened, 
catching  only  fragments  of  sentences. 

"  Suddenly  the  thought  that  if  the  door 
opened  I  should  be  detected  by  either 
my  father  or  my  mother  playing  the  spy, 
led  me  to  grasp  the  bell  handle.  At  the 
double  ring  which  made  known  that  it 
was  I,  the  voice  ceased.  My  father's  step 
approached.  I  was  at  one  of  those 
moments  when  the  nervous  machine  is 
so  strained  that  it  registers  the  smallest 
signs.  Merely  by  the  creaking  of  the  floor 
under  his  feet  I  should  have  known  that 
my  father  trembled.  I  should  have  known 
it  also  by  the  way  he  fumbled  with  the 
key,  turning  it  again  and  again  before 
opening  the  door.  He  was  so  disconcerted 
that  he  could  hardly  find  words  to  answer 
my  question;    'You  have  sotne  one  with 
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you?  Do  I  interrupt  you?'  —  'Not  at 
all,'  he  said.  '  Your  mother  is  not  in,  but 
if  you  will  wait  a  minute  I  shall  be  at 
liberty  and  will  come  to  you.' 

"  He  did  not  wish  me  to  see  this  person 
with  whom  he  had  been  having  this 
violent  altercation.  That  person,  however, 
wished  to  see  me;  for  just  as  my  father 
opened  the  door  to  show  me  into  the 
dining-room,  the  door  «f  the  kitchen, 
into  which  he  had  pushed  his  visitor,  was 
thrown  wide  open.  The  same  voice  which 
I  had  heard  quarrelling  with  my  father 
said:  'Monsieur  Corbieres,  I  will  not 
inconvenience  you.  1  will  return  for  that 
little  matter.'  At  the  same  moment  there 
appeared  a  man  of  about  our  age,  with 
rather  good  features  in  a  horribly  worn 
face,  with  sharp  shoulders,  and  an 
emaciated  form  very  shabbily  clothed. 
You  know  how  they  look,  those  old  clothes 
of  the  professional  beggar,  to  whom  our 
discarded  coats  and  trousers  and  hats  fall 
in  the  end?  This  man  reeked  of  liquor 
and  tobacco;  and  he  had  in  his  eyes, 
with  their  reddened  lids,  that  brutish  and 
insolent  look  one  sees  so  often  in  people 
of  his  kind, — a  mingled  pride  and  stu- 
pidity, which  announces  general  paralysis 
close  at  hand.  He  stared  at  me,  repeating, 
'  I  shall  come  again,'  and  went  out,  shuf- 
ning  over  the  floor  with  an  arrogant  gait." 

"It  is  some  poor  wretch  to  whom  your 
excellent  father  is  giving  money,"  I  said. 
"That  is  all.  True,  it  would  be  wiser  for 
him  not  to  receive  such  individuals  when 
he  is  alone." 

"Yes,"  Eugene  replied;  "it  was  a 
beggar  without  doubt.  But  he  was  not 
merely  a  beggar." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"  I  mean  that  in  the  tone  of  his  voice 
while  I  listened  outside  the  door,  in  his 
manner  of  leaving  the  house,  in  his  way 
of  saying,  'I  shall  come  again,'  there  was 
Something  threatening,  almost  authorita- 
tive. And  if  he  had  been  a  mere  beggar 
would  my  father  have  been  so  disturbed 
by  his  arrival?  Would  he  have  evaded 
n.y    questions    when    we    were    together? 


Would  he  have  asked  me  not  io  mention 
the  subject  to  my  mother?" 

"Why,  certainly,"  I  replied.  "It  is 
all  explained  if  you  suppose  merely  that 
this  is  some  worthless  wretch  tj  whom 
your  mother,  more  wisely,  refuses  charity, 
and  who  makes  his  way  in  when  she  is 
absent,  to  secure  a  handful  of  sou;  from 
the  compassion  of  Monsieur  Cofbieres." 

"You  have  not  seen  that  man  and  my 
father  face  to  face,'  persisted  Eugene.  "I, 
having  seen  them,  feel  a  mystery  just 
as  positively  as  I  feel  that  fire."  And  he 
extended  a  hand  toward  the  flame  which, 
bright  and  flickering,  blazed  upon  the 
hearth.;  "  I  felt  it,"  he  continued,  "to  the 
degree  that  I  allowed  myself  to  be  drav/n, 
under  the  influence  of  that  feeling,  into 
doing  an  incredible  thing.  As  chance 
would  have"  it,  in  going  away  from  the 
Rue  Amyot  I  went  by  the  Rue  St.  Jacques. 
Perhaps  you  remember  that  before  yoit 
reach  the  Rue  Soufflot  there  is,  on  the 
left,  a  kind  of  tavern  with  a  frontage  of 
barrels  and  unpainted  wooden  tables.  I 
never  go  past  it  without  glancing  in, 
almost  in  spite  of  myself.  Now  and  then 
I  have  dragged  out  of  this  place  some 
old  fellow-student. 

"I  looked  in  this  morning,  and  I  recog- 
nized, leaning  on  his  elbows  at  a  table 
in  the  back  of  the  shop,  with  a  glass  of 
absinthe  before  him,  the  mysterious  rascal 
whom  I  had  just  met  at  my  father's. 
As  I  stood  still,  struck  motionless  by 
curiosity,  he  lifted  his  head  and  looked 
in  my  direction.  I  drew  back  like  a 
criminal  caught  in  the  act,  and  half  hid 
myself  behind  the  awning  of  an  adjacent 
shop.  It  was  trouble  wasted.  The  fellow 
was  already  completely  intoxicated  and 
incapable  of  recalling  my  face.  This  struck 
me  now  more  gloomily  than  before,  be- 
cause of  the  contrast  behind  the  haggard 
stupor  of  intoxication  and  the  refinement 
of  feature  of  which  I  told  you.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  singular  melancholy  stamped  upon 
that  face.  It  was  no  longer  arrog^^i^ ^ ^ 
inscletiqe  that  I  read  in  it,  but  ar 
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and  irremediable  distress,- -that  of  a  life 
which  has  missed  its  destiny. 

"  I  watched  him  for  some  time  as 
he  sat  in  this  drunken  stupor;  then, 
stiff  and  automatic,  with  shaking, 
somnambulist  step,  which  betrays  the 
inco-ordination  of  the  muscles  of  the 
extremities,  he  rose,  came  out  of  the 
shop,  strolled  along  the  sidewalk.  I  fol- 
lowed. Where  he  went,  I  went.  We  came 
to  the  Val  de  Gr&ce — the  Boulevard  Port 
Royal.  Finally  he  stopped  in  the  Rue 
du  Faubourg  St.  Jacques,  before  one  of 
those  houses  inside  a  courtyard,  which 
are  veritable  cities  of  the  destitute.  I 
waited,  but  he  did  not  reappear." 

"And  then?"   I  asked,  as  he  hesitated. 

"Then,"  he  resumed,  with  the  visible 
embarrassment  of  a  very  scrupulous  man 
to  whom  underhand  inquiry,  in  whatever 
circumstances,  is  repugnant,  "  I  entered. 
I  found  the  concierge.  I  questioned  him 
and  I  learned  the  man's  name.  He  lodges 
there,  and  his  name  is,  or  is  given  out 
to  be,  Pierre  Robert." 

"  Very  well.  Then  you  have  only  to  go 
to  the  prefecture  of  police,"  I  said,  "and 
you  can  learn  all  about  him." 

"I  thought  of  doing  that,"  Eugene 
replied;  "and  then  I  gave  it  up  for  a 
very  simple  reason.  My  father  has  been 
employed  at  the  Ministry,  and  he  would 
know  perfectly  ■well  how  to  protect  himself 
from  a  blackmailer.  If  he  has  not  done 
so,  there  must  be  a  reason." 

"But  what  reason?"   I   urged. 

"Ah,"  he  said  with  increasing  emotion, 
"how  do  I  know?"  Until  yesterday  I 
thought  that  my  mother  knew  nothing 
of  the  existence  of  this  stranger;  but  in 
the  afternoon,  as  I  was  again  in  the  Rue 
St.  Jacques,  I  saw  her  enter  that  house." 

"And  you  conclude  from  that?"  I 
asked,  sharing  unconsciously  in  the  pas- 
sionate quest  which  he  was  following  out 
in  my  presence. 

"Nothing,"  he  said,  "except  that,  in 
imploring  me  not  to  speak  of  meeting 
this  Robert  in  the  house,  my  father 
had  qo  wish  to  conceal   from  my  mother 


anything  concerning  this  man:  he  wished 
to  hide  from  her  something  concerning  me. 
Now,  why, — yes,  why?" 

He  was  silent,  and  I  could  not  find 
a  word  to  express  my  sympathy  for  the 
strange  anxiety  with  which  I  ^aw  him 
overpowered.  That  there  was  something 
abnormal,  even  to  the  extent  of  mystery, 
in  the  sum  of  the  facts  which  he  had 
just  made  knowf  to  me,  I  was  indeed 
forced  to  admit.  But  the  sequence  of  the 
whole  narrative  supposed  some  connection 
between  these  facts  and  his  parents' 
refusal  to  come  to  live  with  him.  Now, 
how  was  it  possible  there  could  be  an\' 
such  connection? 

After  wasting  much   time   in  vain   con- 
.  jectures,  Corbieres  finally  said : 

"  Well,  let  us  come  to  the  object  of 
my  visit.  I  have  concealed  from  you 
nothing  of  all  that  causes  me  anxiety,- 
first,  because  I  know  you  are  my  friend; 
and,  secondly,  that  I  may  have  a  right 
to  ask  of  you  a  service  which,  I  am  aware, 
lies  ver>'  much  outside  our  usual  habits 
of  action.  And,  I  repeat,  if  you  wish  to 
refuse,  you  may  do  so.  It  is  this:  I  am 
resolved  to  learn  the  facts  about  this 
unfortunate  man, — /  am  resolved!  I  had 
the  idea  of  going  to  him  myself,  to  make 
him  speak.  Then  I  thought  it  over.  He 
saw  me  at  my  father's:  very  probably 
he  supposed  me  to  be  the  son  of  the 
family.  He  will  be  on  his  guard  against 
me.  Now,  will  you,  whom  he  does  not 
know,  and  against  whom  he  will  not 
be  on  his  guard,  undertake  it  instead? 
The  man  is  poor:  he  begs  from  my  father 
and  from  others.  (This  I  learned  from  the 
concierge.)  You  will  go  to  him  on  an 
errand  of  charity.  You  will  give  him 
money.  Thus  you  will  satisfy  your  con- 
science. And  you  will  make  him  talk. 
And  you  will  learn  about  his  life, — 
who  he  is  and   whence  he  comes — " 

"  I  shall  learn,"  I  said,  "  whatever  he 
may  choose  to  tell  me.  For  your  sake  I'll 
Xxy  to  make  him  talk  freely.  Do  not  thank 
me,"  I  continued,  as  he  grasped  my  hand 
anew    \vjth    a   grip    more    eloquent   "that; 
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words.    "It  is  a  little  thing  to  do  for  you. 
When  shall  I  go  to  see  him?" 

"At  once,  if  you  can,"  he  rejoined 
eagerly.  "I  have  just  come  from  the 
Faubourg  St.  Jacques.     He  is  there." 

This  proof  that  Corbieres  had  counted 
on  me  so  fully  would  have  conquered 
any   reluctance    that   I    might    have    felt. 

"Very  well,  then.  Let  us  go,"  I  said. 
And  my  words  brought  a  sm.ile  of  gratitude 
to  his  anxious  face. 

(To  be  continued.*) 


A  Soldier's  Only  Prayer. 

AN    Irishman  who   had   been   a   soldier 
for  five  years  in  India  declares  that 
during  all  that  time  he  had  hardly  ever 
heard  Mass  and  never  went  to  the  Sacra- 
ments,   but    he    said    every    day    a    httle 
aspiration  that  his  sister  had  taught  him 
before    he    enhsted:      "Holy     St.  Joseph, 
look   down   upon   me   and   keep   me   from 
all  harm  and  danger!"    He  did  not  even 
say,    "From    all    sin    and    danger";     and 
indeed,  as  he  admitted,  there'  was  plenty 
of  sin  in  his  life.     Yet  this  little  prayer 
was   a   link   with   goodness   and   God.     It 
reminded  the  rough  soldier  that  there  was 
another    world    beside    the    sinful    world 
around  him ;  it  made  him  think  sometimes, 
in  a  vague  way,  of  the  purity  and  happi- 
ness of  heaven.    It  expressed  confidence  in 
St.  Joseph's   power   and  goodness;    and  it 
went  beyond  St.  Joseph  to  his  Immaculate 
Spouse  and  to  her  Divine  Son. 

Why  not  go  to  them  straight?  Why 
not  invoke  a  much  more  sacred  name 
than  Joseph?  The  higher  name,  the 
divine  name,  would  be  too  terrible  a 
shock  in  his  daily  hfe:  it  would  sound 
like  a  sort  of  blasphemy.  The  lower  name, 
the  human  name,  could  be  used  more 
familiarly;  and,  amid  the  sordid  tempta- 
tions of  his  Indian  barrack  hfe,  the  poor 
soldier  never  gave  up  the  little  prayer 
that  had  been  taught  him  by  his  sister: 
"  Holy  St.  Joseph,  look  down  upon  mo 
and  keep  me  from  all  harm  and  danger!" 


On  a  Common  Faihng. 

WHAT'S    more    miserable   than    dis- 
content?"    It  narrows  the   mind, 
hardens  the  heart,   dims  the  eye,  ahd,  if 
long  mdulged  in,  gives  one  what  has  been 
called  "the  preacher  expression," — a  sort 
of    vvoe-begone,    superior    look,    as    if    the 
wearer  didn't  expect  to  see   many   of  us 
hereafter.     And  how   very   little   it    takes 
to  make    many  people  discontented!    An 
indifferent  word,  a   cold   glance,    a   hasty 
greeting,  an  ill-timed  jest,  and  at  once  they 
become    downcast,    imagining    themselves 
the    most    unfortunate    of    mortals, — mis- 
understood,    unappreciated,     abused.      If 
these   victims   of   "testy   wrath"   were   to 
reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  real  troubles 
that   fall    to   the   lot  of    so  many    others, 
their   gloom  would   vanish  like  smoke. 

An  old  gentleman  noted  for  his  cheery 
disposition  was  once  asked  if  he  never 
felt  gloomy  or  discontented.  "  Not  since 
I  was  a  young  man,"  he  replied.  "  Let 
me  tell  vou  how  I  was  cured  of  discon- 
tent. 'I  was  seeking  the  position  which 
gave  me  my  start  in  life.  But  I  was 
so  poor  that  I  couldn't  afford  a  pair  of 
needed  new  shoes.  My  lines  were  very 
hard,  I  thought;  and  I  was  disposed  to 
grumble,  until  I  saw  a  man  who  hadn't 
any  feet.  Really,  I  don't  think  I  ever 
complained  of  anything  after  that." 

A  similar  lesson  was  taught  to  one  who, 
in  a  discontented  mood,  happened  to 
visit  a  hospital  for  incurables.  "  I  came 
away  a  changed  man,"  he  declared, — 
"  resolved  never  again  to  repine  at  any- 
thing that  might  befall  me.  You  see,  I 
had  witnessed  genuine  affliction."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  half  of  the  suffering  of 
life  is  imaginary,  and  most  of  our  mis- 
fortunes are  but  blessings  in  disguise. 
The  troubles  which  we  have  to^  endure 
are  nothing  to  those  we  are  accustomed 
to  dread.     As  Emerson  says: 

Some  of    your  hurts  you  have  cured, 

And  the  sharpest  you  still  have  survived, 
But  what  torments  of  grief  you  endured 
From  evils  which  never  arrived! 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


Some  of  the  facts  disclosed  by  inves- 
tigations carried  on  by  a  committee  of  the 
National  Convention  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners, recently  assembled  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  are  of  a  nature  to  arouse  genuine 
indignation  in  even  the  most  complacent 
observer  of  twentieth-century  sharp  prac- 
tice and  swindling.  Policy-holders,  it 
appears,  are  not  infrequently  plundered 
by  some  companies  in  the  most  barefaced 
manner,  especially  such  policy-holders 
as  are  too  simple,  poor,  or  ignorant  to 
test  the  legality  of  the  swindlers'  action. 
Some  instances,  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Sun,  will  make  plain  the  revolting  nature 
of  this  latest  species  of  thievery: 

Among  the  claims  noted  was  one  of  a  man 
who  was  accidentally  killed,  and  whose  policy 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  company's  agent. 
The  beneficiary,  not  knowipg  of  the  existence 
of  the  policy,  made  no  claim;  and  the  agent, 
who  was  operating  on  a  profit-sharing  contract, 
returned  the  policy  to  his  home  office,  writing: 
''If  we  let  this  case  alone  and  do  not  disturb 
it,  there  will  be  no  claim  filed."  His  advice 
was  taken  and  the  company  saved  the  liabil- 
ities. In  a  similar  case,  a  more  honest  agent 
wrote  to  the  company  asking  to  be  instructed. 
The  home  office  replied:  "I  would  suggest  that 
you  let  the  matter  rest.  It  is  not  our  business 
to  establish  the  claim."  Of  yet  another  claim 
the  agent  wrote:  "Our  defences  may  be  rather 
slim;  but  I  believe  that  if  the  claim  is  rejected 
and  they  are  made  to  think  they  will  perhaps 
not  get  anything,  we  shall  be  able  to  induce 
them  to  take  something  within  reason  or 
compromise." 

There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
incomparably  more  decent  men  than  the 
first-mentioned  agent  and  his  principals 
serving  fifteen  and  twenty  year  sentences 
in  State  prisons. 


In  his  rectorial  address  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  quin-centenary  of  St.  Andrews 
University,  Lord  Roseberry  asserted  that, 
two  hundred  years  after  its  founding, 
"the  Earl  of  Orkney,  the  virtual  king  of 
these  islands,  was  found  so  ignorant  that, 
being  scarcely  able  to  repeat  the  Lord's 


Prayer,  his  execution  was  postponed  for 
a  few  days  so  that  he  might  receive  a 
little  instruction  before  he  left  this  life." 
The  Rev.  Henry  G.  Graham,  one  of  our 
own  contributors,  writing  in  the  London 
Tablet,  questions  this  assertion.  He  may 
well  do  so,  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  from 
a  period  long  before  the  Conquest,  the 
imperative  necessity  of  teaching  the 
people  the  main  points  of  the  Christian 
religion  was  again  and  again  demanded 
and  enforced.  This  may  be  easily  ascer- 
tained by  referring  to  the  laws  and  canons 
of  the  Mediaeval  Church.  The  following 
is  one  of  those  enacted  under  Edgar,  960 
(Thorpe's  "Ancient  Laws,"  pp.  346-7) : 

And  we  enjoin  that  every  man  learn  so  that 
he  know  the  Paler  Nosier  and  Creed,  if  he 
wish  to  lie  in  a  hallowed  grave.  .  .  .  And  we 
enjoin  that  every  Christian  man  zealously 
accustom  his  children  to  Christianity,  and  teach 
them    the  Pater  Noster  and   Creed. 

It  was  Maitland  who  said  that  the  only 
good  reason  for  calling  the  Middle  Ages 
the  Dark  Ages  is  that  so  many  are  in  the 
dark  about  them.  We  very  much  fear  that 
Lord  Roseberry,  with  all  his  learning,  is 
among  the  number. 


Here  is  a  transatlantic  appreciation 
of  the  latest  novelty  in  religious  Amer- 
ica, the  "Men  and  Religion  Forward 
Movement,"  financed  by  several  United 
States  millionaires.  "  It  certainly  does  not 
suggest,"  says  the  London  Catholic  Times, 
"an  idea  of  that  apostolic  simplicity  with 
which  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  was. 
begun  in  the  first  days  of  Christianity. 
But,  sensationalism  aside,  the  millionaires 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  practical 
interest  in  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
American  people.  They  are,  it  appears, 
about  to  send  thirty  Protestant  mission- 
aries —  divided  into  flying  columns,  six 
strong  —  into  ninety  of  the  leading  cities 
of  the  North.  It  is  proposed  'to  take  the 
church  to  the  people  instead  of  forcing 
the  people  to  church.'  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  millionaires  are  rather  sanguiae. 
There   has   been    no   lack   of  ^Pri(itestant^ 
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preachers  in  the  United  States.  The 
Protestant  sects  can  not  be  accused  of 
having  failed  to  take  their  creeds — we  do 
not  know  what  their  '  church '  means — 
to  the  people;  but  the  masses  of  the 
people,  despite  all  their  efforts,  have  fallen 
into  indifference.  If  the  millionaires  gave 
their  money  for  the  religious  education 
of  the  young,  it  would,  we  venture  to 
say,  produce  better  results  than  it  will 
when  paid  out  in  liberal  salaries  to  the 
preachers." 

Come  to  think  of  it,  it  is  rather  reversing 
the  natural  order  of  things  to  deprive 
the  young  of  religion  in  the  schools,  and 
then,  when  they  grow  up  consistently 
indifferent  to  religion,  to  attempt  to 
incline  the  tree  the  way  the  twig  wasn't 
bent. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  a  paper  edited  and 
published  by  the  inmates  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Prison  (Stillwater,  Minn.),  we  find 
a  charming  story  about  Pius  X.  If  not 
true,  it  is  certainly  characteristic;  and  if 
not  new,  it  will  bear  retelling.  "A  gude 
tale's  no  the  waur  o'  being  twice  tauld," 
as  the  Scotch  say: 

There  are  probably  but  few  people  who  are 
aware  that  the  present  Pope  of  the  Catholic 
Church  was  once  arrested.  The  story  runs  that 
he  had  visited  a  poor  man  dying  and  stretched 
on  the  bare  ground.  On  retiring  to  bed,  the 
thought  of  the  poor  man  without  a  mattress 
came  back  to  him.  This  was  too  much  for  his 
fatherly  heart;  and,  without  more  ado,  he 
rolled  his  own  up  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
slipped  out  with  it  on  his  back.  But  he  had  not 
considered  the  police,  and  was  presently  in  the 
custody  of  two  of  the  pride  of  Venice.  As  soon 
as  they  recognized  him,  however,  they  took 
charge  of  the  bundle  themselves,  and  carried 
it   to   where   the  good  Cardinal  directed. 


The  more  desperate  opponents  of  Irish 
Home  Rule  seem  to  be  acting  on  Vol- 
taire's advice:  "Lie,  lie,  and  keep  on 
lying:  something  will  always  be  believed." 
The  most  absurd  of  their  lies,  perhaps, 
is  their  pretended  fear  that  Home  Rule 
means  Rome  Rule,  and  their  downright 
calumnies     about     the     Irish     priest     in 


politics.  An  interesting  comment  on  this 
latter  point  is  that  of  Mr.  Richard 
McGhee,  M.  P.  An  Ulster  Protestant,  he 
knows  Ireland  well,  and  also  Scotland, 
where  he  lived  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
He  states  his  conviction  that  the  Irish 
Catholic  priest  takes  a  less  active  part  in 
the  political  affairs  of  Ireland  than  does 
the  Scottish  clergyman  in  the  political 
affairs  of  Scotland,  and  that  it  is  untrue 
to  say  that  in  any  part  of  Ireland  to-day 
the  people  are  dominated  by  their  clergy 
in  politics.  "The  clergyman  plays  no 
more  than  a  citizen's  part;  and,  of  all 
the  clergy  in  Ireland,  the  Catholic  priests 
interfere  least  in  political  matters.  When 
they  do  interfere  it  is  always  in  the 
interest  of  the  common  people,  the  poor, 
and  the  oppressed;  whilst  the  Protestant 
ministers  are  animated  by  the  desire  to 
prevent  the  democratic  legislation  which 
they  believe  will  follow  Home  Rule." 

Notwithstanding  the  campaign  of  mis- 
representation, sophistry,  Ulster  bragga- 
docio and  Tory  desperation,  the  hands  of 
the  clock  will  hardly  move  backward, 
and  Home  Rule  appears  as  fully  assured 
as  any  political  scheme  can  be  before  its 
actual  realization. 


In  an  address  to  the  Freshman  class 
at  the  opening  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania last  week,  Provost  Edgar  Smith 
is  reported  as  saying: 

No  loafers  should  be  permitted  to  come  to 
any  college.  Too  many  come  to  college  just  for 
the  social  life  and  athletics,  or  because  their 
fathers  are  members  of  the  alumni,  or  because 
their  mothers  realize  the  advantage  socially  of 
a  college  de<;ree.  A  radical  reform  in  our  colleges 
is  needed.  The  scholastic  standard  of  our 
American  universities  was  never  lower  than  it 
is  to-day.  The  loafers  who  come  to  college 
injure  not  only  themselves  but  everyone  about 
them.  It  is  a  rank  breach  of  trust  for  a  young 
man  to  spend  his  father's  money  to  contaminate 
everybody  about  him.  This  regard  for  nothing 
but  the  athletic  side  of  college  life  is  injuring 
everybody.  Hundreds  of  young  men  are  ruined 
annually  by  four  years  of  dallying  at  college. 
These  loafers.  .  .  in  some  manner  manage'  to 
slip    through    and    graduate.     But    the    dallying 
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habits  formed  in  their  college  years  cling  to 
them,  and  they  dally  through  life  and  accom- 
plish  little. 

All  of  which  is  undeniably  true,  and  it 
goes  to  show  that  the  Chicago  gentleman 
who  has  been  so  much  abused  for  his 
recent  strictures  on  American  imiversi- 
ties  was  not  altogether  wrong.  It  will 
occur  to  some  practical  persons  to  ask 
why  loafers  are  allowed  to  remain  four 
years  in  college  and  "slip  through  and 
graduate."  We  have  a  suspicion  that, 
when  delivering  his  address,  Provost  Smith 
had  the  heads  of  educational  institutions 
in  mind  quite  as  much  as  the  Freshmen. 
No  one  for  a  moment  supposes  that 
the  much-needed  reform  in  our  colleges 
will  ever  be  effected  by  the  students. 
Provost  Smith  advised  strict  attendance 
in  the  class-rooms  and  at  chapel,  and 
urged  his  hearers  not  to  let  athletics 
or  social  diversions  interfere  with  study. 
Addressing  professors,  Provost  Smith 
would  probably  have  reminded  them  of 
the  high  importance  of  the  personal 
element  in  the  exemplification  of  ethical 
instruction,  and  characterized  the  en- 
couragement of  athletic  tournaments  on 
the  part  of  educators  as  a  work  of 
undignified  supererogation. 


crimes  against  society  and  the  State.  A  per- 
manent force  of  sfiecial  constables  able  to  lie 
called  out  at  a  moment's  notice  should  be 
enrolled;  and  if  the  national  and  local  author- 
ities should  refuse  to  take  adequate  measures 
for  the  protection  of  the  citizens,  the  latter 
must  create  powerful  voluntary  organizations 
devised  to  repel  by  force  mobs  bent  on  violence 
and  plunder.  Lastly,  legal  proceedings  should 
he  tiiken  against  those  who,  from  a  secure 
distance,  incite  the  mob  to  plunder,  arson, 
and  civil  war.  We  must  prepare  for  the  possi- 
bility of  a  revolution. 

The  recommendation  to  prosecute  the 
inciters  to  "plunder,  arson,  and  civil 
war"  is  an  excellent  one.  Whether  it  be 
a  well-dressed  demagogue  whose  violent 
harangues  arouse  the  mob  to  uncontrol- 
lable violence,  or  a  sensational  journalist 
who,  in  the  name  of  "liberty  of  the  press," 
practises  unbridled  license  in  denouncing 
the  constituted  forces  of  law  and  order, — 
such  an  inciter  should  find  his  activities 
arrested  and  his  criminality  punished 
with  a  promptitude  and  a  vigor  emulating 
that  of  a  court-martial. 


Concluding  an  article  on  "The  Labor 
Revolt  and  Its  Meaning,"  contributed 
to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Mr.  J.  Ellis 
Barker  states  some  truths  which,  however 
elementary  they  may  appear,  are  very 
frequently  lost  sight  of,  not  only  in 
England  but  in  other  countries  where 
clashes  between  Labor  and  Capital  are 
not  uncommon.  Speaking  of  England,  Mr. 
Barker  says: 

Our  workers  must  be  taught  that  they  have 
the  right  to  strike,  but  not  the  right  to  terrorize, 
assault,  loot,  and  burn.  The  forcible  preven- 
tion of  men  from  working  by  huge  threatening 
mobs  in  the  name  of  "peaceful  picketing" 
must  be  stopped;  and  the  people  must  be 
taught  that  the  destruction  of  railway  stations 
and  signal-boxes,  the  tearing  up  of  the  per- 
manent way,  the  cutting  of  telegraph  wires, 
and  attempts  to  stop  and  to  wreck  trains,  are 
not    ordinary    incidents    of    labor    warfare,    but 


In  the  course  of  an  appreciative  notice 
of  the  Summer  School  of  the  Catholic 
University,  for  the  benefit  of  our  teaching 
sisterhoods  and  other  women,  not  relig- 
ious, who  are  teachers  in  public  or  private 
schools,  the  Ecclesiastical  Review  takes 
occasion  to  pay  a  well-merited  tribute 
to  another  educational  institution  of 
longer  standing.    It  says: 

It  is  the  chief  purpose  of  the  Catholic  Summer 
School  at  Cliff  Haven,  as  we  understand  it, 
to  bring  together  certain  elements  of  Catholic 
society  which  will  act  as  a  leavening  body  in 
the  sphere  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
culture,  to  the  communities  wherein  they  habit- 
ually live.  Naturally,  these  elements  are  to  be 
sought,  in  the  first  place,  among  our  teachers — 
the  men  and  women  of  (he  laity  who  instruct, 
outside  the  parish  schools  conducted  by  mem- 
bers of  religious  communities;  teachers  in  State 
institutions,  colleges,  and  universities;  private 
teachers,  teachers  of  music,  art,  literature, 
economics;  and  that  large  proportion  of  men 
and  women  who  furnish  information  through 
various  channels  of  ephemeral  literature,  or 
who  aspire  to,  and  are  preparing  for,  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  spheres  of  action,  wliether 
it  be   to  gain  a  livelihood  or  simply   to  employ 
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their    leisure    and    talents    in    a    way    congenial 
with  their  position  in  life. 

For  these  classes,  broadly  taken,  the  Cath- 
olic Summer  School  of  America  offers  oppor- 
tunities so  exceptional  in  possibilities  as  to 
outreach  by  far,  if  attained,  the  actual  influ- 
ence of  any  university  or  institution  that  appeals 
exclusively  to  those  who  labor  in  the  class- 
rooms of  the  parish  school.  It  would  be  hard 
to  overestimate  the  potential  good  there  is 
in  the  Cliflf  Haven  School,  if  its  members  but 
carry  out  the  important  lessons  received  during 
a  course  of  lectures  by  capable  professors  under 
the   most  favorable  surroundings. 

The  work  to  be  done  by  educated 
Catholics  in  the  United  States  is  so 
immense  in  quantity  and  so  varied  in 
quality  that  there  is  ample  room  for  all 
the  agencies  now  active  in  promoting 
genuine  Catholic  scholarship  and  culture; 
and  one  may  well  wish  ever-increasing 
success  to  the  institutes  iu  both  Cliff 
Haven  and  Washington. 


A  St.  Ivouis  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Freeman's  Journal  narrates  an 
incident  that  emphasizes  the  unique  and 
universally  recognized  orthodoxy  of  Irish 
Catholicism.  The  chaplain  of  a  Catholic 
hospital  in  St.  I/Ouis  was  endeavoring  to 
discover  the  religious  belief  of  a  Greek 
patient,  the  victim  of  a  mining  accident. 
In  the  course  of  his  questioning,  he  ascer- 
tained that  the  poor  fellow  was  "  a  Catholic 
and  a  Greek"  (which  might  mean  that 
he  was  a  Greek  Catholic),  and  that  he 
believed  "as  all  the  popes  believe," — 
which  didn't  help  matters  much,  as  the 
Greeks  call  their  priests  "popes."  The 
chaplain  was  rather  at  a  loss  to  determine 
whether  he  had  to  do  with  a  spiritual 
subject  of  the  Great  Church  or  a  member 
of  the  Greek  Church,  when  the  patient 
definitely  and  triumphantly  settled  his 
religious  status  by  exclaiming:  "I  am  a 
Catholic  like  an  Irishman!" 


The  celebration  at  Baltimore  and  in 
Washington  during  the  next  few  days 
in  honor  of  America's  venerable  Cardinal 
will  doubtless  be  signalized  by  more  than 
one  impressive  eulogy;   but  it  is  a  question 


whether  any  of  the  orators  will  pay  his 
Eminence  a  more  notable  tribute  than 
this,  tendered  to  him  a  few  weeks  ago 
by  a  distinguished  American  non-Catholic, 
Mr.  Elihu  Root: 

It  is  because  Cardinal  Gibbons  has  illustrated 
in  his  life,  in  his  conduct,  in  his  arduous  labors, 
in  his  self-devotion  to  all  good  causes,  all  that 
we  should  like  to  have  our  children  admire  and 
follow,  all  that  we  love  to  believe  our  country 
possesses,  that  America,  through  us,  with  sin- 
cerity and  ardor,  honors  him.  And  it  is  because 
he  has  been  the  champion  of  ideals,  because  he 
is  a  man  not  only  of  work  but  of  faith,  that 
we,  who  differ  from  him  in  dogma,  who  do 
not  belong  to  his  Church,  hold  him  as,  in  his 
proper  person,  illustrating  the  true  union  of 
service  to  State  and  service  to  God, — the  true 
union  which  makes  the  functional  and  cere- 
monial union  of  Church  and  State  unneces- 
sary,— the  union  in  the  heart  of  man  of  devotion 
to  country  and  devotion  to  God. 

Catholic  America's  panegyric  may  take 
another  line  of  thought,  but  Mr.  Root's 
deliberate  words  will  still  remain  an 
exceptional  tribute  to  an  exceptional 
churchman. 

In  our  French  exchanges  we  find  an 
interesting  news  item  concerning  a  cente- 
narian parish  priest  of  whose  personality 
we  had  something  to  say  a  year  or  two 
ago.  The  Rev.  Father  Gadenne,  pastor 
of  Raches,  is  now  one  hundred  and  five 
years  of  age;  but  when  the  coadjutor 
archbishop  of  his  diocese  recently  visited 
Raches  on  his  Confirmation  round,  the 
old  priest  stoutly  resisted  his  assistant's 
efforts  to  do  the  honors  of  the  occasion. 
He  himself  received  the  dignitary,  pre- 
sided at  the  subsequent  dinner,  chatted 
brightly  of  striking  incidents  in  his 
notably  long  career,  and  toward  the  close 
of  the  repast  proposed  the  health  of  his 
archiepiscopal  guest  in  a  thoroughly  well- 
turned  speech.  Lord  Strathcona,  Canadian 
Commissioner  in  London,  returning  to 
his  post  at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  is  rather 
notable  on  the  score  of  longevity;  but  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  neither  State 
nor  Church  can  anywhere  furnish  the 
coeval  of  the  venerable  Curd  of  Raches. 


How  Our  Lady  Showed  Her  Gratitude. 


BY    A.   J.   BUTTERWORTH. 


HE  young  girl  stood  in 
her  little  room,  looking  the 
picture  of  despair. 

"  Not  a  flower  to  carry 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  for 
her  feast!  It  is  dreadful!" 
And  again  she  counted  over  her  money, 
putting  aside  what  was  to  pay  the  rent 
of  her  room.  The  balance  was  so  small 
that  she  knew  every  penny  of  it  would 
be  required  to  buy  her  food. 

Poor  girl,  this  was  a  great  grief  to  her! 
It  would  be  the  first  time  that  .she 
had  failed  Xo  take  a  nosegay  to  Notre- 
Dame-des-Victoires  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
feast.  As  a  tiny  child,  she  remembered 
going  with  her  mother  across  the  city  to 
the  votive  church.  How  she  had  enjoyed 
those  walks!  All  about  her  seemed  like 
fairyland,  especially  in  winter  when  the 
shops  were  lighted  up.  In  crossing  the 
bridge,  how  she  had  always  lingered  in 
order  that  she  might  watch  the  boats 
that  glided  to  and  fro,  laden  with  pas- 
sengers! Yes,  those  days  of  pilgrimage, 
as  they  used  to  call  them,  were  epochs 
in  her  life;  for,  as  a  rule,  there  was  no 
time  to  give  to  outings. 

Marie  Rose  was  just  fourteen  when  she 
lost  her  mother.  That  was  two  years  ago, 
and  it  was  her  first  great  sorrow.  .She 
continued  to  occupy  the  room  where 
they  had  lived  together,  which  was  in  a 
street  leading  from  the  Quai  Voltaire. 
Perched  up  under  the  roof  was  her  little 
window.  As  she  approached  it  now, 
her  eyes  fell  on  a  small  palm  that  had 
belonged  to  her  darling  mother,  and  which 
in  consequence  she  treasured  and  tended 
as  carefully  as  if  it  were  a  child. 


"I  could  carry  that  to  Our  Lady!" 
she  said  to  herself.  "  But,  oh,  I  love  it 
so  dearly  I  can't  bear  the  thought  of 
parting  with  it!" 

She  put  the  idea  from  her,  but  it 
returned  again  and  again.  Poor  little 
Marie  Rose!  She  was  a  very  lonely  child, 
and  this  plant  seemed  the  only  thing 
she  had  left  to  love. 

Her  life  was  very  monotonous.  She 
was  a  maker  of  artificial  flowers,  hav- 
ing learned  the  trade  while  helping  her 
mother,  who  for  many  years  worked  at 
home  for  a  wholesale  house  in  the  city. 
Her  daughter  followed  in  her  footsteps. 
Though  the  pay  was  fairly  good,  she  had 
during  the  past  summer  been  obliged  to 
use  up  all  her  little  savings.  The  "dead 
season,"  when  no  work  was  given  out, 
had  been  an  unusually  long  one.  She  had 
just  managed  to  pull  through.  Now,  in 
consequence,  she  was  obliged  to  practise 
the  strictest  economy  until  she  could 
manage  to  lay  aside  a  bit  of  her  earnings. 

"I  will  m^ke  up  my  mind  later  about 
the  plant,"  she  thought,  as  she  put  on 
her  hat  to  go  out. 

She  had  some  flowers  to  deliver  to 
her  employer  that  afternoon.  It  was 
without  doubt  a  very  great  sacrifice  that 
she  contemplated  making.  Would  she 
have  the  strength  to  carry  it  through? 

Her  commission  accomplished,  .she  was 
on  her  way  home  when,  passing  a  church, 
she  entered.  Going  up  to  the  altar  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  she  knelt  down  and 
took  out  her  Rosary.  At  the  conclusion 
of  her  prayers,  she  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands,  and  said: 

"  You  know,  dear  Mother,  that  I  love 
you,  that  I  want  to  give  you  some  flowers 
as  usual  for  your  feast,  but  I  can't  buy 
them.  It  is  true,  I  could  give  the  palm 
in  your  honor;  but  it  would  cost  me  so 
much  to  part  with  it!" 
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While  kneeling  there  she  felt  a  change 
come  over  her.  The  indecision  of  a  short 
time  before  gradually  passed;  all  doubt 
vanished  from  her  mind,  and  the  sacrifice 
that  had  seemed  impossible  was  now 
generously  made.  The  help  she  had 
asked  for  was  given  her. 

Some  hours  later  Marie  Rose  started 
for  Notre-Dame-des-Victoires,  carrying  her 
small  plant.  The  streets  were  crowded  and 
she  feared  that  it  might  be  knocked  out 
of  her  hands,  so  she  guarded  it  tenderly. 

Reaching  the  church,  she  placed  her 
offering  amongst  the  many  others  already 
at  the  feet  of  Our  Lady,  and  then  knelt 
down  to  pray.  Presently  she  felt  some 
one  touch  her  on  the  shoulder.  Turning, 
she  saw  beside  her  an  old  peasant  woman, 
who  said; 

"  Little  Mademoiselle,  may  I  walk  home 
with  you  when  you  return  to  the  Rue 
des  Saints-Peres?" 

"Certainly,"  she  answered,  astonished 
that  a  stranger  should  know  where  she 
lived. 

Leaving  the  church  together,  the  elder 
one  remarked : 

"You  live  opposite  to  where  I  am 
staying.  I  am  afraid  to  cross  the  streets 
after  dark,  not  seeing  very  well,  so  I 
thought  I  would  venture  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  come  with  you.  I  had  not  expected 
to  be  so  late,  but  I  had  long  to  wait  for 
the  good  Father  to  whom  I  went  to 
confession." 

Marie  Rose  said  that  she  was  only  too 
glad  to  be  her  escort;  and  with  the  greatest 
care  she  piloted  her  protegee  across  the 
crowded  streets,  meanwhile  listening  with 
interest  to  what  she  had  to  say. 

"  We  are  on  a  visit  to  Paris.  My  husband 
and  I  came  up  from  Dauphiny  in  search 
of  a  grandniece  who  lives  here,  and  of 
whom  we  have  lost  track.  She  is  the  only 
relative  we  have  left,  and  we  have  decided 
to  adopt  her  in  the  place  of  our  grandchild 
who  died  a  year  ago.  We  have  a  little 
fortune  and  a  fine  farm.  It  would  be  a 
pity  to  let  the  latter  go  out  of  the 
family  on  our  death." 


"Have  you  found  her?"  asked  Marie 
Rose,  greatly  excited  over  the  little  history. 

"Have  we  found  her?  Not  yet,  but  we 
shall,  I  am  sure.  I  go  daily  to  ask  the 
Blessed  Virgin  to  help  us  in  our  search. 
We  have  also  engaged  the  services  of  a 
notaire  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries. 
But  we  must  have  patience,  as  I  tell  my 
husband,  who  is  sometimes  discouraged." 

Having  arrived  at  the  door  of  No.  50 
Rue  des  Saints-Pdres,  Marie  Rose  was 
bidding  adieu  to  her  new  friend,  when  a 
cab  drove  up  and  a  man  jumped  out.  It 
was  the  notaire,  who,  seeing  his  client, 
approached  her,  and,  taking  off  his  hat, 
said: 

"  Bon  jour,  Madame!  I  have  good  news 
for  you.  I  have  traced  your  grandniece 
and  find  that  she  is  living  in  this  very 
street.  'As  good  a  girl  and  as  industrious 
a  one  as  ever  lived,'  is  the  character  given 
her  by  the  proprietor  of  the  house  where 
she  has  a  room.  You  will  find  her  at 
No.   27." 

Marie  Rose,  who  had  lihgered  with  her 
hand  still  clasped  by  her  unknown 
acquaintance,  exclaimed : 

"  Why,  then,  she  must  be  a  neighbor 
of  mine,  as  I  live  in  that  house!  What  is 
her  name?" 

"Marie  Rose  Blondet,"   was  the  reply. 

"What!"  she  cried.  "Why,  that  is  my 
name!" — looking  at  the  notaire  with 
wide-open  eyes. 

"  In  that  case,  Madame,"  he  said,  "  I 
congratulate  you  all  the  more;  for  your 
niece  is  not  only  good  but  beautiful  as 
well,  —  a  rare  combination  to  be  found 
in  a  young  girl  living  alone  in  Paris." 

Before  the  notaire  had  ceased  speaking, 
Marie  Rose  was  folded  in  the  arms  of  her 
aunt,  who,  with  tears  streaming  down 
her  cheeks,  said: 

"  I  knew  that  Our  Lady  would  hear 
my  prayers.  Why,  it  was  at  her  very  feet 
that  I  found  you,  my  child!" 


One  of  the  longest  bridges  in  the  world 
is  over  the  .Danube  River  at  Czernavoda. 
It  has  a  length  of  12,705  feet. 
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The  Widow's  Son. 


BY    MARY    E.    MANNIX. 


II. 


Mrs.  Delange  arrived  at  tiie  lawyer's 
ofBce  before  her  sister-in-law,  who  looked 
surprised  and  somewhat  disappointed  to 
hear  that  she  had  received  a  letter  similar 
to  her  own.  Robert  had  not  accompanied 
his  mother.  Mr.  Jones  soon  made  his 
appearance,  and  requested  the  ladies  to 
step  into  his  private  office,  where  he  would 
explain  the  business  on  which  he  had 
asked  them  to  come. 

"  Ladies ! "  he  began,  when  they  were 
seated  and  he  had  taken  his  place  in  his 
own  particular  chair,  "  I  have  solicited 
your  presence  here  to-day  on  behalf  of 
my  chent,  Mr.  Richard  Delange,  with 
regard  to  a  communication  concerning 
you,  Mrs.  Wilde,  and  you,  Mrs.  Delange, 
the  widow  of  the  late  lamented  Captain, 
whom  I  had  the  honor  of  knowing  very 
well.  With  your  permission,  I  shall  now 
read  my  client's  letter." 

Mrs.  Wilde  leaned  eagerly  forward.  Mrs. 
Delange  became  very  pale.  The  lawyer 
cleared  his  throat  and  proceeded  to  read: 

"  Mv  DEAR  Sir: — I  have  been  a  resident 
of  Martinique  these  forty  years  and  four. 
Originally,  I  came  here  partly  for  my 
health  and  partly  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  place  from  which  my  grandfather 
had  come  to  the  United  States.  By  close 
application  to  the  business  in  which,  after 
I  had  decided  to  remain,  I  engaged,  I 
have  accumulated   a   respectable  fortune. 

"  I  have  never  married,  and  conse- 
quently have  no  heirs  or  even  relatives, 
save  my  brother's  daughter,  Mrs.  Cecilia 
Wilde,  and  the  widow  of  her  brother,  my 
nephew,  the  late  Captain  Delange,  and 
their  children.  If  I  have  not  written  to 
them  often,  it  is  because  I  have  been 
otherwise  occupied;  that  is  to  say.  my 
business  has  taken  up  all  my  time  and 
attention.  I  shall  only  mention  here  that, 
in  some  respects,  my  late  nephew  disap- 


pointed me.  Still,  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there;  and  I  heartily  sympathized 
with  the  grief  of  his  widow  at  his  death; 
though,  not  being  given  to  sentimental 
effusion,  I  was  silent. 

"  I  understand  that  my  niece,  Mrs. 
Wilde,  and  my  niece-in-law,  Mrs.  Delange, 
have  each  a  son,  named  respectively 
Robert  Delange  Wilde  and  Donald  Ray- 
mond Delange.  I  know  nothing  about 
these  young  men,  save  that  they  are 
nearly  the  same  age,  as  per  my  memoranda 
of  their  birth. 

■'  I  herewith  propose  to  adopt  one  of 
the  boys.  I  have  no  preference  as  to 
which,  for  I  am  entirely  unacquainted 
with  either.  They  are  both  of  my  blood 
■in  precisely  the  same  degree;  the  one 
being  the  son  of  my  niece,  the  other  of 
my  nephew.  At  the  same  time  I  intend 
to  make  the  one  whom  I  shall  adopt  my 
heir,  requiring  beforehand  that  he  shall 
reside  with  me  until  my  death. 

"As  my  late  nephew.  Captain  Delange, 
was  the  elder  of  my  brother's  children, 
I  think  his  widow  should  have  priority 
of  choice  in  the  matter  of  adoption.  If 
she  or  the  boy  should  not  wish  to  accept 
this  offer,  the  choice  then  reverts  to  my 
niece,  Mrs.  Wilde.  I  do  not  ask  that  these 
ladies  should  decide  at  once  on  a  matter 
so  important.  Such  a  thing  is  not  to  be 
settled  on  the  moment;  though  my 
opinion  is  that  both  must  feel  the 
proposition  most  desirable.  I  give  theni 
a  fortnight's  time  for  their  decision. 

"  Will    you    kindly    communicate    with 
them,    my    dear   sir?     Do    so    as    soon    as 
possible;      and     write,     immediately     the 
affair  is  settled,   to 
"  Yours  respectfully, 

"  RicH.\RD  Delange. 

"  P.  S.  —  When  a  decision  has  been 
reached,  all  the  arrangements  will  quickly 
follow.  I  am  an  old  man  and  life  is  so 
uncertain.  I  may  further  state  that  it  is 
my  intention  to  return  to  the  United 
States,  where  I  propose  to  remain  for  the 
rest  of  my  days.  I  may  arrive  at  any 
moment," 
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The  lawyer  folded  the  letter  and 
regarded  the  two  women  before  him. 
Mrs.  Wilde  clasped  and  unclasped  her 
tightly  gloved  hands,  biting  her  lips,  and 
glancing  with  mingled  apprehension  and 
almost  displeasure  at  her  sister-in-law, 
whose  hands  lay  idly  in  her  lap,  her  face 
pale,  her  whole  demeanor  quiet.  Only  in 
the  large  blue  eyes  a  tear  lingered,  and 
her  lips  were  quivering. 
[^"  Well,  now  you  know  all,"  said  the 
lawyer.  "  It  remains  with  vou  to  settle 
the  proposition  between  you.  I  have  an 
engagement  in  five  minutes,  ladies.  I 
ask  you  to  excuse  me  now;  but  I  shall 
expect  a  visit  from  you  on  this  day,  two 
weeks  from  to-day,  at  the  same  hour." 

"  Let  me  help  you,  Cecilia,"  said  Mrs. 
Delange,  taking    her    sister-in-law's    arm.i 

"  No,  you  can  not  do  it ! "  replied  Mrs. 
Wilde,  sharply.     "Call  the  chauffeur." 

The  man  was  summoned,  and  the  two 
ladies  went  downstairs  together. 

"  Come  in  here,  Clara,"  said  Mrs.  Wilde 
from  the  window  of  the  taxicab,  when 
she  was  seated.  "The  man  must  take  me 
home  first." 

Mrs.  Delange  entered  and  took  the 
opposite  seat. 

"  My  dear  Clara,"  Mrs.  Wilde  went  on, 
after  she  had  wiped  away  a  few  bitter 
tears,  "  I  suppose  I  ought  to  congratulate 
you,  even  at  my  own  expense.  Donald 
will  be  a  very  wealthy  man.  It  is  strange 
how  some  people  are  always  in  luck, 
whether  they  deserve  it  or  not.  I  should 
have  thought  that,  after  the  way  Richard 
treated  his  uncle,  the  latter  would  have 
had  but  one  choice  in  the  matter  of  this 
inheritance.  It  seems  to  me  that  common 
justice  would  have  shown  him  that.  The 
fortune  is  yours,  however, —  that  is,  the 
same  as  yours,  since  it  will  be  Donald's; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  spend  it  as 
lavishly  as,  in  the  past,  Richard  used  the 
liberal  allowance  his  uncle  sent  him  for 
so  many  years." 

She  spoke  bitterly,  in  a  choking  voice, 
her  eyes  flashing  with  anger.  When  she 
had  finished,  Mrs,  Delange  answered: 


"Cecilia,  you  can  hardly  know  what 
you  are  saying.  The  situation  has  net 
been  of  my  making.  I  can  still  scarcely 
realize  what  has  happened.  You  are  un- 
just as  well  as  unkind." 

Mrs.  Wilde  again  burst  into  tears,  con- 
tinuing to  weep  and  sob  until  they  reached 
her  own  door,  where  Mrs.  Delange  also 
descended,  and,  bidding  her  a  quiet 
"Good-morning!"  walked  quickly  in  the 
direction  of  her  own  dwelling. 

She  was  glad  to  be  alone.  The  proposi- 
tion of  the  old  man  had  fallen  upon  her 
like  a  sudden  blow,  and  she  could  not  yet 
regard  it  in  all  its  bearings.  From  the 
first  moment  she  had  been  ready  to  cry 
out,  "  It  is  useless  to  delay !  The  decision 
need  not  be  put  off  one  moment."  And 
then  like  a  sword-thrust  came  the  thought, 
"  It  is  not  yours  to  decide :  the  decision 
rests  with  your  son.  It  is  his  future  which 
is  at  stake.  He  is  not  a  child.  You  have 
no  right  to  say  what  he  shall  or  shall  not 
do  in  a  matter  so  vital  to  his  interests," 
And  so  she  had  held  her  peace;  while  her 
soul  waa  filled  with  astonishment  that 
her  sister-in-law  should  be  so  anxious  to 
obtain  for  Robert,  who  was  already  well 
provided  for,  what  her  mother's  heart 
prompted  her  to  refuse  for  Donald.  To 
all  appearances,  the  plan  would  involve 
separation,  as  nothing  had  been  said  about 
the  mothers  by  the  uncle  who  proposed 
the  adoption  of  a  future  heir. 

When  Mrs.  Delange  reached  home, 
Donald  had  already  arrived.  It  was 
Thursday  and  a  half-holiday.  As  he  went 
forward  to  kiss  his  mother,  he  could  not 
fail  to  observe  her  preoccupied  air. 

"Well,  mother,  what  is  the  news?"  he 
inquired,  as  she  removed  her  hat  and 
placed  it  in  the  box. 

"  Let  us  wait  till  after  luncheon,"  said 
his  mother.  "  Then  we  can  go  to  my 
room;  and  as  I  rest  for  a  while  (I  am" very 
tired)  I  will  tell  you.  We  shall  be  out 
of  reach  of  Seraphine's  ears.  It  is  difficult 
to  talk  when  there  is  some  one  near." 

"Very  well,  mother,"  rejoined   Donald. 

When     thev    had     finished,     and     Mrs. 
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Delange  was  resting,  Donald,  drawing  his 
chair  near  her,  said : 

"Now,  mother!  I  can  hardly  wait. 
What  is  it?" 

"  What  I  have  to  say  is  very  soon  told, 
Donald,"  observed  his  mother.  "Uncle 
Richard  wishes  to  return  to  the  United 
.  States.  He  has  no  children, — he  never 
married.  He  has  proposed  to  adopt  you 
and  make  you  his  heir.  You  will  live 
with  him,  and  in  all  things,  I  presume, 
be  exactly  as  though  you  were  his  own 
child." 

A  vivid  flush  overspread  the  features 
of  the '  boy.  This  intelligence  had  been 
entirely  unexpected.  Of  a  nature  even 
more  reserved  and  less  effusive  than  his 
mother's,  he  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
For  a  moment  he  was  stunned.  Finally 
he  said  in  a  low  voice : 

"  He  wants  to  adopt  me, — to  adopt  me?" 
Then,  without  waiting  for  any  further 
particulars,  he  added;  "But,  mother, 
what  of  you  in  such  a  case?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  hardly  think  he 
would  prevent  my  seeing  you  or  your 
coming  to  see  me.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, though,  that  the  plan  involves  at 
least  our  partial  separation.  And  our 
lives  would  be  different,  naturally.  You 
would  not  have  to  change  your  name: 
it  is  the  same  as  his.  I  do  not  think  I 
would  be  willing  to  let  you  do  that, 
Donald." 

'And  what  have  you  decided,  mother?" 

"  I  have  not  decided.  We  have  been 
given  a  fortnight  to  consider  the  matter. 
The  decision  does  not  rest  with  me, 
Donald,  but  with  you." 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

"  Do  not  forget,"  said  the  widow  at 
last,  in  a  voice  which  she  endeavored  to 
make  calm, — "do  not  forget  that  this 
chance  opens  for  you  an  entirely  different 
aspect  of  life.  You  can,  I  hope,  choose 
your  own  career.  If  you  refuse,  who  knows 
what  long  vista  of  trials,  fears,  disappoint- 
ments, discouragement,  stretches  before 
you?  And  if  I  should  be  taken  away 
from     you     before     \ou     are     grown     to 


manhood  —  O  Donald,  consider  it  deeply, 
seriously — " 

Her  voice  broke,  she  could  say  no  more. 

The  boy  rose  from  his  chair  and  knelt 
on  the  tloor  beside  her.  She  clasped  her 
arms  around  him,  and  looking  up  at  her 
with  those  large,  grey  eyes  so  like  his 
father's,  he  said : 

"  I  do  not  need  to  consider  it,  mother. 
Do  you  think  that  any  fortune  or  any- 
thing in  the  world  could  be  tempting 
enough  to  separate  me  from  you?" 

With  difficulty  she  repressed  her  emo- 
tion. But  the  moment  was  a  critical  one, 
and  she  knew  it.  Most  unselfish  of  mothers, 
she  breathed  an  inward  prayer  as  she 
answered  him : 

"  Do  not  put  away  this  opportunity, 
Donald.    Reflect  upon  it,  I  beseech  you." 

"  Mother,  if  I  reflected  for  a  week  and 
thought  of  nothing  else,  it  would  be  the 
same.  I  am  not  the  first  boy  who  has 
had  to  face  difficulties  and  has  conquered 
them.  You  will  see  how  I  will  work  for, 
you,  and  how  I  shall  succeed." 

"  It  may  be  that  very  soon,  sooner 
than  you  think,  you  will  be  obliged  to 
earn  your  own  living." 

"  Other  boys  have  done  it,  mother, — 
thousands  of  them.  I  choose  to  be  your 
son  and  my  father's,  and  that  only." 

"  My  boy, — my  dear  boy ! "  exclaimed 
the  widow,  no  longer  obliged  to  restrain 
her  tears. 

Donald  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"See,  mother!"  he  said.  "The  after- 
noon is  so  fresh  and  beautiful!  Come,  let 
us  go  for  a  walk." 

On  the  wa>-  Mrs.  Delange  disclosed  the 
alternative.  It  gave  neither  of  them  a 
moment's  regret  that  the  fortune  which 
might  have  been  Donald's  would  now 
belong  to  his  cousin. 

A  very  different  scene  was  taking  place 
at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Wilde.  When  Robert 
heard  the  news,  he  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  from  school:  he  felt  too  amazed 
and  injured,  he  said,  to  study  any  more  ' 
that  dav. 
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"It  is  outrageous,  mother!"  he  cried, 
with  more  natural  indignation  than  she 
had  ever  seen  him  manifest.  "  I  should 
have  been  the  first  choice,  as  the  child 
of  his  nearest  livin'  relative." 

"  You  are  right,  —  you  are  right,  my 
boy ! "  said  his  mother.  "  That  unfeeling 
monster  in  Martinique  has  deliberately — 
yes,  I  say  deliberately  —  taken  from  you 
what  rightfully  belongs  to  you.  But  when 
he  dies — as  I  hope  he  soon  may  —  I  shall 
attack  his  will,  —  yes,  I  shall  attack  it, 
Robert." 

"  But  he  is  not  dead  yet,  mother.  How 
would  it  do  to  write  him  affectionately, 
pretendin'  we  have  not  heard  anything 
of  his  proposition?" 

"He  would  see  through  it." 

"He   might   not.     Isn't   he   very   old?" 

"  Seventy  or  eighty,  I  forget  which. 
He  was  many  years  older  than  my  father. 
His  letter  was  that  of  a  clear-headed, 
malicious  man." 

"  Yet  it  could  not  have  been  exactly 
malicious,  mother,  when    he   gave  me — " 

'What  did  he  give  you?  Nothing  but 
what  Donald  would  not  accept, — nothing! 

0  my  poor  boy!  If  you  had  only  been 
affectionate,  mindful  of  him,  and  written 
sometimes,  things  would  have  been  very 
different." 

"  But,  mother,  I've  often  heard  you  say 
that  he  never  replied  to  your  own  New 
Year's  letters." 

"  I  was  a  fool.  One  should  not  expect 
a  New  Year's  letter  to  be  answered,  espe- 
cially by  an  old  boor  so  far  from  civilization 
and  all  decent  customs." 

"  Perhaps  Aunt  Clara  has  been  writin' 
to  him  since  Uncle  Richard  died,"  said 
Robert.  "  Still  waters  run  deep :  she  is 
very  quiet  but  very  sly.  I  feel  sure  she's 
at  the  bottom  of  all  this.  An'  how  can 
any  one  blame  her?  It  was  for  her  son. 
If  you  had  done  the  same  for  me,  things 
might  have  turned  out  differently." 

"  O  Robert,"  sobbed  the  distracted 
woman,  "  do  not  add  to  my  suffering!  Have 

1  not  done  everything  possible  for  you?" 


"  I  don't  know  that  you  have,"  replied 
the  ungrateful  boy.  "  It  strikes  me  you 
pay  out  a  lot  of  money  for  fine  clothes 
that  you  might  be  savin'  for  me.  I  want 
to  travel,  to  see  the  world,  confound  it! 
Everything  has  been  managed  wrong.  If 
I  could  only  get  hold  of  the  old  fellow 
before  he  sees  Donald!" 

"  That  would  not  matter  now.  And 
Donald  is  so  like  the  Delanges,  while  you 
are  the  image  of  your  father!  All  that 
might  count  if  he  could  see  both  of  you." 

"  I  suppose  Aunt  Clara  is  delighted, 
isn't  she?" 

"  She  was  as  cool  and  calm  as  she  always 
is.  Do  go  away  now,  Robert,  and  let  me 
have  a  little  rest.  My  head  is  splitting. 
And  please  remember,  whatever  happens, 
that  you  are  my  idol,  that  I  live  only 
for  you." 

Robert  did  not  reply.  Whistling  in  an 
undertone,  a  thing  that  always  exasper- 
ated his  mother,  he  left  the  room. 

When  he  had  gone,  Mrs.  Wilde  thought 
long  and  deeply.  In  her  heart  she  knew 
that  her .  sister-in-law  would  be  glad  to 
do  all  in  her  power  to  alleviate  the  wound 
she  or  Donald  might  inadvertently  have 
caused. 

'  I  shall  ask  Jier  to  beg  the  old  man 
to  put  aside  something  for  Robert,"  she 
mused. 

But  then  she  remembered  that  no 
mention  had  been  made  of  either  herself 
or  Mrs.  Delange  in  connection  with  the 
inheritance. 

"However,"  she  reflected  again,  "he 
will  surely  allow  her  an  income;  he  will 
provide  for  her  jn  some  way.  I  believe 
I  will  ask  her  to  come  and  live  with  me, 
and  I  will  persuade  Robert  to  be  very 
nice  to  her.  In  that  way  we  shall  be  in 
touch  with  the  lucky  inheritor.  If  only 
Robert  looked  like  the  Delanges!  The 
old  man  may  arrive  before  everything  is 
settled.  But  Robert  is  a  Wilde,  and,  I 
must  say,  not  as  fine-looking  as  the  men 
of  my  family.  I  never  thought  to  find 
myself  in  so  terrible  a  strait  as  this." 


( To    be   continued.  ) 
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Anecdotes  of  Dogs. 


Two  of  the  best  dog  stories  that  we 
have  ever  read,  both  going  to  prove  that 
man's  most  faithful  friend  among  animals 
is  the  dog,  are  related  in  the  recently 
published  Life  of  that  gallant  Catholic 
soldier.  Gen.  William  Butler.  The  book  is 
entitled  "Sir  William  Butler:  An  Auto- 
biography"; and  we  hope  all  our  young 
folk  will  remember  it  and  read  it  when 
they  grow  up,  there  is  so  much  of  interest 
and  inspiration  in  its  pages.  The  first 
anecdote  is  about  a  dog  that  gave  his 
life  to  save  his  master's. 

"  Many  years  ago  a  certain  Colonel 
Gordon  was  resident  at  Quillon  [India]. 
He  was  the  owner  of  a  large  Newfound- 
land dog.  One  morning  Gordon  was 
bathing  in  the  lake  off  this  promontory; 
the  dog  lay  by  its  master's  clothes  on 
the  shore.  Suddenly  it  began  to  bark  in 
a  most  violent  manner.  Gordon,  unable 
to  see  any  cause  for  the  animal's  excite- 
ment, continued  to  swim  in  the  deep 
water.  The  dog  became  more  violently 
excited,  running  down  to  the  water's  edgie 
at  one  particular  point.  Looking  in  the 
direction  to  which  the  animal's  attention 
was  drawn,  the  swimmer  thought  that  he 
could  perceive  a  circular  ripple  moving 
the  otherwise  smooth  surface  of  the  lake. 
Making  for  the  shore,  he  soon  perceived 
that  the  ripple  was  caused  by  some  large 
body  moving  stealthily  under  the  water. 
He  guessed  at  once  the  whole  situation: 
a  very  large  crocodile  was  swimming  well 
below  the  surface,  and  making  in  his 
diitxtion.  The  huge  reptile  was  already 
partly  between  him  and  the  shore.  The 
dog  knew  it  all.  Suddenly  it  ceased  bark- 
ing, plunged  into  the  water,  and  headed 
in  an  oblique  line  so  as  to  intercept  the 
moving  ripple.  All  at  once  it  disappeared 
from  the  surface,  dragged  down  b\'  the 
huge  beast  beneath.  When  the  dog  found 
that  all  its  efforts  to  give  an  effective 
alarm  were  useless,  it  determined  to  lo.se 
its  own  life  to  save  its  master's.    Colonel 


Gordon  built  a  monument  on  the  rock 
above  the  scene,  and  jilanted  a  casarina 
tree  to  shadow  it." 

We  are  sure  all  our  young  readers  will 
agree  that  so  faithful  a  dog  deserved  to 
have  a  monument  erected  to  him.  Gen. 
Butler  does  not  tell  us  what  this  good 
dog's  name  was. 

The  second  story  is  about  a  dog 
belonging  to  Lieut.  Soltau,  another  British 
officer,  who  was  killed  in  a  battle  with 
the  Arabs: 

"  Soltau  had  a  pet  dog,  which  he  took 
with  him  wherever  he  went.  It  v.'as  a 
tiny  thing,  of  the  toy  spaniel  type;  but, 
small  as  that  animal  was,  it  had  the 
biggest  heart  of  any  dog  I  had  ever  heen. 
This  was  what  happened.  The  body  of 
the  dead  officer  was  carried  on  a  stretcher 
behind  the  Berkshire  Regiment  as  we 
maiched  from  the  ridge;  and  the  stretcher, 
covered  by  a  Union  Jack,  was  put  in  a 
tent  for  a  couple  of  hours,  while  a  grave 
was  being  dug  in  the  desert.  When  all 
was  ready,  we  followed  the  body  to  its 
last  rest.  The  stretcher  was  laid  on  the 
ground  a  few  feet  from  the  grave,  and 
the  Union  Jack  hfted.  The  body,  still 
in  uniform,  was  then  raised  by  four  men 
and  lowered  into  the  grave;  but,  cowering 
on  one  side  of  the  blood-stained  stretcher, 
in  smaller  shape  than  ever  before,  was 
the  tiny  dog.  I  have  never  forgotten  the 
way  in  which  that  black  atom  dragged 
itself,  crouching,  from  the  stretcher  along 
the  few  feet  of  sand  to  the  edge  of  the 
pit,  and  lay  there,  with  its  head  hanging 
down  into  the  grav-e.  When  some  one 
lifted  it  away,  it  hung  like  a  little  dead 
thing, — a  sight  sufficient  to  make  strong 
men  turn  aside." 

What  an  affectionate  little  animal  that 
must  have  been!    No  wonder  Gen.  Butler      ■ 
wrote:    "  It  "had  the  biggest  heart  of  any       ■ 
dog  I  had  ever  seen." 


Windmills  were  first  introduced  into 
England  by  the  Crusaders,  who  had  seen 
them  in  use  among  the  Saracens. 
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Star  of  the  Morning. 

BY    L.   F.   MURPHY. 

J^ALE,  lustrous,  peerless  in   the   path  of  night, 
Upsoared  the  morning  star  to  meet  the  sun; 
Faded  the  star-flowers  beautiful,  save  One, 
Waiting    the    gold-winged    Gabriel    of    the    light 
To  ope  the  dawn  gates  glorious  and  white. 
Pale,  pure,  effulgent  like  a  dying  nun 
Too  pure  for  earth, — the  heavenward  journey 
done: 
Slowly  the  day-star  fades  beyond  our  sight. 

Forth  out  of  Israel's  night   the  Morning  Star 
Uprose  before  the  Angel  messenger 

Speeding  to  her  across  the  golden  bar 

Of  morning;    trembling,  paling  at  the  stir 

Of  wings;    lost  in  the  glory  on  the  way, — 

Merged  in  the  splendor  of  Eternal   Day. 


A  Builder  of  Character. 


Cloister  Mkmories. 


BY    HELENA    T.   GOESSMANN,   M.  PH. 


N  the  early  Eighties  a  great 
deal  was  being  said  and  written 
^  on  the  subject  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  women.  American 
students  were  turning  their  steps  toward 
the  open  gates  of  the  university  schools 
in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  where 
women  might  enter  and  do  post-graduate 
work.  The  few  women's  colleges  in  this 
country,  whether  working  wholly  under 
female  direction  or  affiliated  with  the 
more   prominent   men's   colleges,   had   not 


then  reached  the  present  stage  of  their 
development  or  surety,  when  they  feel 
they  can  afford  to  take  their  places  unex- 
plained in  the  list  of  accredited  higher 
educational  institutions,  and  work  out 
their  own  position,  rating  and  salvation 
in  peace  and  confidence.  Papers  and 
magazines  had  entered  the  field  of  argu- 
ment, and  that  subject  which  is  now 
considered  a  journalistic  symptom  of 
antiquity  and  narrowness  —  "  Should 
women  have  Higher  Education?" — was 
then  a  mooted  and  vital  question.  College 
preparatory  schools  began  to  appear;* 
the  public  High  Schools  arranged  their 
curriculums  according  to  the  required 
college  entrance  examinations;  tutors  ad- 
vertised for  pupils  (girls)  desiring  college 
preparation;  and  thus  the  challenge  was 
offered  by  the  aspiring  women  educators 
to  the  educational  world  of  men. 

As  was  natural  because  of  so  radical 
a  movement,  much  that  can  be  reckoned 
now  as  extreme  and  illogical  was  said 
pro  and  con  regarding  college  training 
for  women.  Out  of  it  all,  however,  owing 
to  a  real  sanity  of  purpose  on  the  part 
of  the  propagandists  for  this  revolution 
in  women's  training,  evolved  a  system 
which  has  now  more  strong  points  than 
weak  ones,  and  has  helped  immeasurably 
to  raise  the  standards  of  education  in  all 
classes  of  schools  throughout  our  country. 

In  the  midst  of  this  almost  contentious 
condition  existing  in  the  educational 
world  stood  a  woman,  cultured,  clear-eyed, 
wonderfully  well-read  in  those  lines  which 
produce  consistency  of  thought,  unity  of 
purpose,  and  unflagging  industry  of  mind; 
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while  the  whole  value  of  her  intellectual 
wealth  was  colored,  shaped,  and  held 
firmly  to  a  purpose  by  her  high  religious 
ideals  and  spirituality.  Bom  in  a  circle 
where  refinement  and  education  placed 
the  real  valuation  upon  position;  accus- 
tomed from  her  babyhood  to  see,  hear 
and  meet  minds  well  matched  in  their 
equipments  with  those  of  her  respected 
and  influential  parents,  she  came  into 
the  ranks  of  chosen  educators  through 
the  belief  in  her  soul's  consecration  to 
this  work.  Leaving  a  home  which  had  all- 
the  elements  to  hold  her  fast  bound  to 
its  ccir.forts,  love, -and  possibly  brilHant 
future,  she  said,  like  another  saint;  "Thou 
hast  called  me,  Lord,  out  of  my  richness 
of  the  world  and  away  from  its  voices, 
into  Thy  House,  to  work  for  Thee  alone." 

Into  this  new  sphere  of  her  chosen 
activity,  timid  in  her  estimation  of  self, 
bold  in  her  maintenance  of  the  Heaven- 
given  mission  to  educate  the  young,  she 
came,  willing  at  once  to  be  the  plainest 
tool  in  the  school  workshop,  but  placed, 
by  right  of  her  skilled  equipment,  in  a 
position  which  merit,  truth  and  ability 
had   immediately   created   for  her. 

She  was  not  yet  a  woman  of  forty 
when  my  good  father,  seeking  a  school 
for  me  which  might  take  me  for  a  few 
years  into  an  atmosphere  not  wholly 
committed  to  provincial  influences,  found 
her.  The  Bishop  of  Providence,  a  close 
friend  of  my  family,  during  one  of  his 
visits  to  our  home,  said,  as  he  placed  his 
kindly  hand  upon  my  head:  "And  where 
is  the  little  daughter  to  get  her  schooling 
later? " — "  That  is  a  much  discussed  ques- 
tion with  us.  Bishop,"  replied  my  father. 
"  We  should  like  to  educate  her  in  New 
England ;  for  her  home  is  here,  and  her 
school  associations  should  be — "  The 
Bishop  interrupted ;  "  Send  her  to  Mother 
Ellen  White,  Doctor.  She  is  a  strong, 
intellectual  woman,  has  a  splendid  ideal 
for  the  training  of  girls  and  the  molding 
of  character,  and  possesses  the  soul  and 
the  heart  of  a  child." 

This    conversation    sealed    my    happy 


fate.  A  couple  of  months  later  I  found 
myself  in  the  Elmhurst  parlor,  sitting 
very  close  to  my  father  and  mother,  and 
awaiting,  half  in  fear,  half  in  joy,  the 
coming  of  this  new  and  much-praised 
teacher.  Quietly  the  door  leading  from 
the  (yet  to  me)  untrodden  halls  into  the 
large,  plain,  cool,  refined  reception  room 
opened,  and  a  little  woman,  not  over 
five  feet  in  height,  with  a  radiant  face, 
and  soft,  large,  rather  serious  eyes,  and 
a  form  slender  almost  to  emaciation, 
glided  into  the  room.  Before  1  fully 
realized  it,  she  had  warmly  greeted  my 
parents  and  kissed  nie  on  both  cheeks 
with  the  salute ;  "  You  are  welcome,  my 
dear  child,  to  Elmhurst,  and  we  are  going 
to  make  father  and  mother  very  glad 
that  they  loaned  you  to  us."  I  was  won 
instantly;  and  to  the  day  of  her  death- — 
yes,  even  beyond  the  door  of  her  tomb 
and  into  eternity  —  1  have  loved  the 
spirit  and  memory  of  Ellen  White. 

My  father  had  been  then  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  a  successful  educator.  As 
such,  and  because  of  his  richness  of 
experience,  he  failed  to  attach  undue 
importance  to  such  preliminaries  in  his 
arrangements  for  my  life  at  Elmhurst  as 
might  be  represented  in  pureh'  material 
injunctions.  He  felt  1  would  be  properly 
clothed  and  fed,  as  well  as  intellectually 
trained,  in  the  house  of  such  a  mistress. 
I  remember  distinctly,  however,  his  one 
remark  on  my  future  in  the  school,  which 
to  me  has  since  been  a  sacred  law  of 
life:  As  he  was  bidding  adieu  to  Mother 
White  he  said:  "If  my  daughter  does 
not  excel,  or  is  surpassed  in  schoolship 
by  her  mates,  I  can  not,  if  she  is  prop- 
erly industrious,  blame  her  for  a  lack 
of  marked  mental  ability;  but  if  her 
manners  fall  short  of  those  which  should 
characterize  a  gentleman's  child,  I  shall 
be  greatly  grieved  and  sorely  disap- 
])ointed."  I  recollect  the  cordial  and 
sympathetic  way  that  Ellen  White  met 
this  expression  of  my  father,  and  her 
reply:  "We  will  work  together  with 
confidence,    the    loving    parents    and    the 
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faithful  teacher;  and  I  know  the  dear 
Lord  will  see  our  singleness  of  purpose, 
and  give  the  little  daughter  in  turn,  all 
we  ask  for  her  future  womanhood  and 
usefulness." 

When  my  parents  had  entered  their 
carriage  and  driven  away  from  the  door. 
Mother  White,  putting  her  arm  around 
me,  led  me  out  in  the  late  afternoon 
garden,  and  so  sweetly  and  so  diplo- 
matically directed  the  conversation  to 
myself,  my  home,  my  pleasures,  my 
mates,  and  my  ideals,  that  this  first 
half  hour  alone  with  her  was  the  opening 
chapter  in  a  treasured  book  of  friendship. 
Yet  as  this  story  progressed  through  my 
schooldays  and  beyond,  with  all  their 
natural  struggles,  problems,  joys  and 
sorrows,  failures  and  successes,  the  last 
chapter  found  me  as  truly  her  child  and 
she  my  mentor,  confidante  and  friend  as 
if  the  pas.sage  of  fifteen  years  of  life  full 
of  experiences,  gay  and  sad,  realized  in 
an  old  world,  and  then  merged  into  that 
new  world  strangely  wider  and  different 
from  the  life  I  lived  behind  the  stone 
walls  on  Smith  Hill,  had  never  come  to 
me.  When  that  first  walk  was  over,  she 
drew  me  toward  the  house  and  into  the 
chapel,  whispering  as  she  led  me  right 
to  the  very  foot  of  the  altar:  "Here 
will  always  be  found  your  strength,  child, 
your  sure  refuge  and  your  Father  and 
Friend." 

Then  we  passed  out  into  the  real 
world  of  school,  and  for  days,  I  who 
had  never  spent  an  hour  separated  from 
my  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  found 
keenest  excitements  in  arranging  my 
desk,  "fixing"  my  tiny  alcove,  finding 
my  course  of  study  and  place  in  class, 
and  learning  to  know  my  teachers  and 
mates.  I  remember  I  liked  everything 
at  once;  for  I  had  been  brought  up  to 
think  that  a  reasonable  adaptability  to 
one's   environment   was    simply    sjinitv. 

I  had  because  of  my  father's  college 
association  enjoyed  largely  the  compan- 
ionship of  the  children  of  his  colleagues, 
mostly    of    good    old    Puritan    stock    and 


bred  in  the  same  school  of  refined  tolera- 
tion as  [myself,  so^  while  I  had  never 
suffered  the  persecutions  of  absolute 
attack  for  my  religion's  sake,  I  had 
unconsciously  been  subject  to  much 
isolation  of  mind  and  soul,  making  it 
seemingly  impossible  for  me  to  open 
frankly  my  heart  and  mind  as  children 
naturally  do  to  their  own  kind  when 
feelings,  impressions  and  doubts  are 
arising  from  a  similarity  of  belief,  obser- 
vation and  interest. 

To  pray  morning  and  evening  with 
seventy  girls  of  my  own  age  and  taste; 
to  receive  frequently  the  Bread  of  Life, 
with  my  white  veiled  and  innocent  com- 
panions; to  sit  in  class  with  teachers  who 
did  not  need  to  explain,  or  seek  for 
gentle  modes  of  so  doing,  when  the  daily 
lessons  touched  upon  the  subjects  of  my 
faith,  was  a  joy  and  revelation  to  me. 
To  know  also  that  from  sunrise  to  the 
sunset,  our  active,  happy,  pure  and 
secluded  existence  was  in  miniature  a 
little  picture  of  the  life  awaiting  us  out- 
side the  convent  walls,  had  its  holy  charm, 
which  nothing  can  efface  from  my  memory 
evein  now.  I  have  often  since  in  my 
travels  marvelled  when  the  subject  of 
Christian  education  has  been  on  the  lapis 
and  the  Catholic  mother  more  often  than 
the  Catholic  father  in  her  zest  to  make  her 
daughter  an  acceptable  social  factor  felt 
called  upon  to  disparage  that  system  of 
convent  training,  which  in  all  probability 
she  is  most  ignorant  of  herself,  and  plead 
in  favor  of  a  newer  one  which  has  yet  to 
prove  its  right  to  stand  even  in  the  rank 
with  such  systems  as  Ellen  White  repre- 
sented. However  this  is  quite  another 
issue  and  will  meet  its  day  of  judgment 
perhaps  before  you,  dear  reader,  and  I 
have  lost  our  interest  in  such   problems. 

A  continually  present  factor,  yet  in  no 
way  a  hectoring  one,  Mother  White's 
personality  and  influence  pervaded  the 
school.  Everywhere  in  the  house,  before 
rising,  at  the  entrance  to  the  chapel,  at 
the  door  of  the  class  room,  in  the  librftry, 
calmly  and  gently  observing  the  character 
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of  her  pupils'  readings,  at  all  points  when 
our  active  minds  might  be  at  work,  she 
came  gently  to  help  in  training  them. 

Her  aim  seemed  to  be  to  catch  all  our 
thoughts  and  turn  them  Heavenward,  not 
forgetting  however  that  we  were  on  earth, 
human  women,  with  our  several  missions 
to  fulfil,  and  accountable  to  our  God  and 
time  for  our  omitted  opportunities  as  well 
as  our  committed  acts.  Charity  in  speech, 
charity  in  judgment,  charity  of  attitude 
was  her  continual  message  to  her  pupils. 
Yet  she  did  not  advise  a  spineless  accept- 
ance of  uncomfortable  or  unjust  condi- 
tions, and  no  one  having  a  real  grievance 
needed  to  fear  telling  her  of  all  the  facts. 
She  had  a  legal  mind,  and  her  Court  of 
Appeal  was  cordially  accepted  as  final  by 
teachers  and  students.  With  that  quiet 
dignity  which  characterizes  one  bo'rn  to 
govern,  she  possessed  an  added  strength 
of  bringing  her  judgment  to  a  similar 
focus  as  that  which  could  be  seen  by  the 
young  and  growing  minds  under  her  care. 
The  word  must  never  entered  into  her 
commands  or  wishes.  She  was  training, 
building  and  educating  the  conscience  and 
intellect  of  each  girl  in  her  school  and  her 
methods  of  approach  were  as  delicately 
yet  as  definitely  made  as  is  the  chasing 
of  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  an  artist 
sculptor,  on  his  block  of  marble. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  year  there 
was  quite  a  little  illness  in  the  school 
owing  to  the  condition  of  the  city  water, 
and  a  number  of  the  girls  had  spent  some 
lazy,  petted  days  in  the  infirmary  with 
Soeur  B.  Mother  General's  feast-day  came 
early  in  November;  and  we  expected  to 
have,  as  was  customary,  a  holiday,  with 
extra  dessert  and  greater  freedom  to  play 
c&che  cdche,  tear  our  clothes  and  wear  our 
young  voices  and  limbs  into  the  necessity 
for  an  early  retiring  hour.  During  October, 
however,  so  many  days  had  been  devoted 
to  the  broths,  story-books,  and  lounges 
in  that  refuge  of  the  homesick  and  the 
really  sick,  that  the  alarming  news  was 
spread,  by  the  Second  Cours  girls  (the 
keenest    hunters    for    holidays),    that    we 


were  to  have  no  conge  for  the  Mother 
General's  feast.  Immediately  there  was 
insurrection  all  over  the  house;  and  even 
the  French  gardener  and  the  lodgekeeper's 
wife  were  inveigled  into  admitting  that 
we  were  not  getting  our  real  dues,  etc. 
Mother  White  knew  our  attitude,  yet  the 
eve  of  Mother  C.'s  feast,  before  we  went 
to  our  dormitories,  she  came  into  the 
lower  playroom  where  we  w'cre  dancing 
and  playing  games  and  grumbling  between 
the  acts  over  this  crying  injustice  to  us. 
She  simply  said: 

"  Madam  de  L.  1  will  take  the  last  half 
hour  with  the  children.  Draw  up  your 
chairs,  girls.  1  want  to  talk  with  you 
upon  a  very  important  matter." 

And  w^e  did  so  quickly  and  gladly;  for 
we  always  loved  to  have  one  of  Mother 
White's  visits  to  our  recreations. 

"To-morrow,"  she  said,  "is  Mother  C.'s 
feast,  and  it  has  always  been  a  hoUday 
for  you.  But  would  you  wish  to  give  a 
party  to  a  lady  who  sorrowfully  begged 
you  not  to  do  so?" 

We  all  laughed  merrily  at  this  and  said : 

"No,  Mother  White." 

'  I  knew  that,"  she  continued.  "Mother 
C.  is  greatly  distressed  regarding  the  loss 
of  work  and  practice  during  the  month  on 
account  of  illness.  So  I  want  you  to  prove 
your  love  for  her  by  offering  her,  as  a 
gift,  a  day  of  exceptionally  good  work, 
practice,  and  conduct.  You  will  do  it, 
children,  will  you  not?" 

Who  could  refuse  this  request,  spoken 
sweetly  and  in  frankness?  Not  only  did 
the  girls  make  this  memorable  November 
dav  a  strong,  industrious,  high-living  one, 
as  their  gift  to  the  Mistress  General,  but 
it  became  a  fixed  habit  with  many  of 
those  same  pupils  to  offer  to  Our  Lord 
such  days  of  complete  consecration  of 
the  best  in  them,  during  their  course  in 
school  as  well  as  in  their  after  life.  The 
word  of  Ellen  White  was  as  an  inspiring 
lamp,  whose  light  grew  steadier  and 
brighter  for  the  long  burning. 

She  had  her  own  theories  regarding 
education,  and  they  were  a  part  of  herself. 
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Being  the  normal  religious  that  she  was, 
she  had  the  courage  occasionally  to  strike 
off  from  the  beaten  track  and  find  a  new 
and  safe  way  to  the  same  goal.  Kind 
in  her  attitude  toward  all  educational 
policies  not  her  own,  she  plainly  showed 
her  mental  contempt  toward  a  narrow 
and  jealous  competition  between  schools. 
When  effort  was  made  to  draw  her  out 
into  that  which  she  always  called  a  "  banal 
criticism"  of  this  school  or  that  school, 
this  Order  or  that  Order  as  equipped 
to  educate  the  young,  she  would  clasp  her 
delicate  white  hands  tightly  before  her  as 
if  in  prayer,  saying  with  great  feeling: 
"  Catholicity  among  educators  is  the  only 
attitude  we  of  God's  household  can  afford 
to  assume." 

She  first  granted,  in  her  education  of 
her  girls,  that  the  latter,  while  convent 
reared,  were  destined  in  the  majority  of 
cases  to  be  called  to  the  high  vocations 
of  wife,  mother,  and  home-maker.  There- 
fore, she  never  of  her  own  volition 
approached  the  subject  of  religious  voca- 
tions while  her  girls  were  still  a  part  of 
the  school  life.  Her  holiness  of  purpose 
and  joy  of  living  for  God  and  His  works 
spoke  in  her  daily  attitude  and  not  in 
religious  platitudes  to  her  pupils. 

"Do  not  be  negative  women,"  she 
used  to  say  to  us.  "  Make  men  better  for 
knowing  you,  and  women  finer  for  your 
friendship.  Do  not  open  the  inner  shrine 
of  your  soul  merely  to  edify  or  astonish 
the  less  faithful  ones  in  the  world.  Be 
sunshine,  charity,  faith,  industry,  and 
unselfishness  in  your  relations  to  your 
neighbors;  and,  above  all,  keep  a  sane 
pose  in  your  aflfirmations  or  negations  of 
the  world's  ideas  and  ideals." 

I  remember  clearly,  one  girl  who  came 
into  our  circle  during  this  eventful  second 
year.  She  was  distinctly  a  puzzle  to  all 
of  her  mates.  We  did  not  understand 
her  or  like  her,  but  we  did  not  know 
exactly  why.  Outv.  ardly  she  Teally  did 
not  commit  a  single  fault  that  we  could 
see.  She  was  never  careless,  late,  rude, 
or   likely  to  evade  a  single   question~'put 


to  her  in  class.  That  she  was  simply 
"uncomfortable  to  have  around,"  was  the 
unexpressed  feeling  of  the  pupils.  There 
was  to  be  a  Carnival  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 
and  of  course  we  expected  the  wonder- 
fully perfect  girl  who  stood  so  high,  as 
we  firmly  believed  she  did,  in  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  the  faculty,  would  re- 
ceive their  vote  for  queen.  In  contrast  to 
her  was  another,  always  late ;  never  greedy 
to  be  on  the  firing  line  except  it  meant 
to  gain  something  for  another,  getting 
"  Bien"  at  Primer  for  omissions  rather 
than  corn-missions,  giving  two-thirds  of  her 
luncheon  oranges  or  cakes  to  some  long- 
limbed,  hungry-looking  girl  in  the  Second 
or  Third  Cours,  and  thus  living  her  ideal 
of  a  little  sister  to  mankind.  We  wanted 
this  mate  to  be  queen  because  we  loved 
her,  but  we  feared  that  the  "faultless 
girl"  would  get  the  coveted  honor.  Our 
choice  received  it;  and  when  Mother 
White  placed  the  golden  Carnival  crown 
upon  her  head  in  the  study  hall,  she  said : 
"  By  unanimous  vote  of  the  faculty  and 
school,  and  most  cordially  recommended 
by  me,  I  crown  you  Queen  of  the  day. 
Unselfishness,  charity,  and  human  cheer- 
fulness of  life,  make  the  really  acceptable 
woman."  Thus  the  poser  was  rebuked, 
and  the  normal  mind  and  soul  with  its 
human  and  divine  side  exalted  in  her 
household. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


The  aiming  after  a  happy  life  is  common 
to  philosophers  and  Christians;  but  where 
is  the  thing  to  be  found?  He  who  is 
good,  is  good  that  he  may  be  happy; 
and  he  who  is  bad,  would  not  be  bad  if 
he  did  not  hope  that  he  might  be  happy 
thereby.  As  touching  the  good,  they  are 
good  because  they  seek  a  happy  life;  as 
touching  the  bad,  if  I  could  say  to  them: 
"Do  you  wish  to  be  happy?"  they  would 
answer:  "We  do."  But  while  they  aspire 
after  the  reward  of  the  good  they  do  evil. 
A  happy  life  is  the  reward  of  the  good: 
goodness  is  the  work,  happines^ 
reward. — St.  Augustine. 
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The  Red  Circle. 


BY    GERARD    A.   REYNOLDS. 


XVII.— "To  THE  Rescue!" 

/^OLONEL  TING,  staflF  officer  of  Gen- 
ial eral  Wei,  who  boarded  the  Tai-shan, 
accompanied  by  a  lieutenant  who 
acted  as  his  secretary,  did  not  look 
very  much  like  a  .soldier.  He  was,  it  is 
true,  a  tall,  athletic  man;  and  as  he 
met  the  Captain,  he  acknowledged  his 
salute  and  the  "Present  arms!"  of^the 
sailors,  by  carrying  his  hand  to  his  cap 
in  European  military  fashion.  He  had 
a  long  mustache,  dyed  coal-black,  prom- 
inent cheek  bones,  and  small,  twinkling 
eyes.  To  Marker's  surprise,  he  addressed 
him  in  excellent  English. 

"Good-day,  Captain!"  he  said,  holding 
out  his  hand.  "My  general  has  sent  me 
to  ask  you  for  your  news,  and  to  say  that, 
if  it  can  be  arranged,  he  will  be  pleased 
if  you  can  tow  some  of  the  ships  up  the 
river.  He  understands,  if  we  have  heard 
right,  that  there  has  been  a  riot  at 
Cheng-foo.  His  orders  from  the  Viceroy 
at  Hankow  are  to  assist  in  keeping  order 
in  the  towns  on  the  river." 

Marker  took  his  hand. 

"I  am  pleased  to  meet  you,  sir,"  he 
said  ceremoniously.  "  Will  you  take  a 
seat  and  let  me  offer  you  some  wine?" 

The  two  Chinamen  bowed  politely. 
Everyone  was  introduced  to  everyone 
else,  then  the  newcomers  settled  them- 
selves in  the  armchairs  which  the  steward 
placed  for  them.  Marker  took  his  seat 
at  the  other  side  of  a  cane  table,  on  which 
the  steward  placed  a  tray  with  glasses 
and  two  bottles  with  gold  leaf  shining 
on  their  wired  corks.  Ting's  eyes  twinkled 
again.  He  knew  enough  of  civilization 
to  recognize  a  champagne  bottle.  Mac- 
Murdo  and  De  Visser  had  been  sent  for, 
and  took  chairs  near  the  grou{).  Mac- 
Murdo  was  introduced  as  the  engineer 
3^^  'Second  in  command,  and  De  Visser 
•■^«S~' representing    the     railway    company. 


Then  Mr.  Henderson  appeared,  and,  to 
Colonel  Ting's  evident  pleasure,  intro- 
duced himself  with  a  few  courtly  phra.ses 
in  fluent  Chinese. 

The  steward  placed  a  colored  Chinese 
bowl  heaped  with  sweetmeats  on  the 
table,  and  an  open  box  of  cigars,  and 
then  proceeded  to  send  the  corks  flying 
and  pour  out  the  creaming,  sparkling 
wine.  Ting  appreciated  the  compliment. 
The  young  lieutenant  who  tasted  it  for 
the  first  time  marvelled  at  the  wisdom 
'  of  the  foreigners,  who  could  invent  such 
a  splendid  drink  as  this. 
I  Marker  and  MacMurdo,  while  they 
smoked  and  talked  with  their  guests, 
kept  a  watch  on  the  flotilla.  There 
was  no  sign  of  anything  suspicious.  The 
crews  and  soldiers  were  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  halt  in  their  journey  to  get 
breakfast.  At  last  Marker  whispered  to 
MacMurdo:  "You  may  stop  and  anchor"; 
and^the  engineer  went  away  to  execute 
the  order. 

Before  this  stage  of  confidence  was 
reached,  Ting  had  told  them  some  startling 
news.  There  was  only  too  much  founda- 
tion for  the  rumors  they  had  heard  at 
Cheng-foo,  the  reports  spread  b)'  the  Red 
Circle,  the  news  that  had  reached  them 
through  Pere  Gratien's  correspondent: 
the  north  of  China  was  ablaze  with  in- 
surrection against  the  foreigners.  In  the 
provinces  around  the  capital  the  move- 
ment was  the  work  of  a  society  known 
as  the  Boxers,  of  which  it  was  even 
said  that  some  of  the  princes  of  the  im- 
perial family  were  patrons.  One  of  the 
ambassadors  had  been  murdered;  the 
embassies  at  Pekin  had  been  attacked. 
The  European  settlement  at  Tien-tsin 
was  besieged  by  an  insurgent  army. 
The  troo]5s  had  joined  the  movement. 
The  foreign  warships  had  seized  the  mouth 
of  the  Peiho  at  Taku,  and  were  sending 
an  expedition  up  the  river  to  the  rescue 
of  Tien-tsin.  European,  American  and 
Japanese  troops  were  coming  to  attempt 
a  march  on  Pekin  and  the  relief  of  the 
embassies.     So   far  there    had  been  great 
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loss  of  life  on  both  sides,  but  the  trouble 
had  only  begun. 

"And  what  will  be  the  end?"  exclaimed 
Henderson,   holding  up  his  hands. 

"  There  can  be  only  one  end  to 
it,"  observed  the  Chinese  Colonel.  "  I 
have  been  attached  to  .our  embassies 
at  Tokio,  at  London,  and  at  Washington. 
That  is  why  I  speak  your  language. 
And  I  have  seen  enough  to  know  that 
these  men  of  the  North,  even  with  some 
help  from  the  troops  and  the  Imperial 
Princes,  can  not  defy  all  the  world.  It 
will  be  better  for  our  country  that  .the 
movement  should  be  suppressed  quickly 
without  a  general  war.  This  is  the  view 
of  his  Excellency  at  Hankow,  and  this 
is  why  he  is  determined  to  suppress  any 
attempt  at  a  ri.sing  here  on  the  river. 
We  hoped  to  prevent  any  move  of  the 
kind,  but  we  are  too  late  in  the  case  of 
Cheng-foo.  We  shall  restore  order.  I 
know.  Captain  Marker,  that  you  may  well 
feel  anxious,  even  suspicious.  But  we  are 
friends  and  ask  your  help.  If  you  wi.sh, 
we  will  put  hostages  on  board,  among 
them  my  comrade,  who  is  the  son  of 
General  Wei." 

"There  is  no  need,"  replied  Marker;  "I 
am  only  anxious  to  help  you.  If  I  had 
any  doubts,  I  would  not  have  anchored." 

"  How  many  of  our  ships  can  you  take 
in  tow?  And  when  shall  we  reach  Cheng- 
foo  in  this  way?"  asked  the  Colonel. 

"This  is  Sunday  morning,"  said  Marker. 
"  Towing  that  big  craft  over  there,  I 
can't  promise  to  show  you  Cheng-foo  till 
some  time  on  Wednesday.  But  working 
up  alone  you  won't  do  it  till  perhaps 
Saturday  next.  What  force  have  you 
got?" 

"Something  like  1400  men,"  said  Ting. 
"Three  battalions  of  drilled  troops,  about 
400  each,  arm.ed  with  Remingtons.  A 
couple  of  score  of  gunners,  with  two 
mountain  guns,  and  a  pair  of  Maxims, 
and  a  lot  of  mule  drivers  for  the  gun  mules 
and  porters  for  the  ammunition.  It's 
a  useful  force, — not  as  good  as  Li-hung- 
chang's    battalions    up    North,    but    good 


enough  for  our  work,   and   I  have   taken 
a    lot    of    trouble    training    them." 

"General  Wei  is  the  figure-head  and 
Ting  the  man  that  does  the  work,"  thought 
Marker.  Then  he  asked  how  many  men 
could  be  packed  in   the  big  junk. 

"Three  companies, about  180,"  said  Ting. 

"Where  are  the  Maxims?"  asked  the 
Captain. 

"On  board  of  two  other  ships,"  said 
the  Colonel. 

"  We  can  make  room  for  them  and  a  lot 
of  ammunition  on  the  steamer,"  suggested 
Marker. 

"Thanks!  I  will  arrange  for  it  to  be 
done,"  was  the  reply. 

Marker  could  hardly  repress  a  smile 
as  he  caught  MacMurdo's  eye.  As  old 
Naval  Reserve  men,  both  of  them  under- 
stood the  gun,  and  with  two  Maxims 
on  board,  the  Tai-shan  would  become  an 
armed  gunboat,  that  could  deal  with 
hordes  of  Chinamen. 

"Your  general  will  excuse  niy  visiting 
him  now,"  said  Marker,  courteously.  "Will 
you  ask  him  to  come  and  dine  with 
you  on  board  the  Tai-shan,  when  we  tie 
up  for  the  night?  I  will  tow  your  ship 
up  and  take  the  Maxims.  The  rest  of 
the  fleet  can  follow.  I  will  leave  one  of 
my  men  to  help  to  pilot  them  through 
the  Tsung-ling  rapids.  It's  a  nasty  bit.  I 
think  we  all  understand  now  what's  to  be 
done,    and   we   had   better  get   to   work." 

The  Chinamen  rose,  exchanged  cere- 
monious farewells  with  the  Europeans 
and  returned  to  their  ship. 

Then  there  was  an  hour  of  energetic 
work.  The  last  of  the  reserve  of  wood 
was  pas,sed  on  board  the  steamer  from 
the  barge.  Her  boats  were  busy  bringing 
the  Maxims  and  .several  loads  of  ammu- 
nition boxes  on  board,  helped  by  a  couple 
of  boats  from  the  flotilla.  At  last  all 
was  ready.  Anchors  were  heaved  up,  and 
the  Tai-shan  took  the  general's  gaily 
painted  junk  in  tow,  and  began  her 
return  voyage  up  the  Yang-tse,  with 
the  fleet  .straggling  astern,  soon  to  be 
lost  to  sight. 
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Edith  Kirby  expressed  the  utmost  de- 
light at  the  news  that  they  were  going 
back  to  the  rescue  of  Pere  Gratien,  and 
in  her  enthusiasm  caught  Marker's  hand 
and  gave  it  a  grateful  grasp.  Mrs.  Hen- 
derson was  less  excited  and  a  little  anxious 
at  the  thought  that  her  children,  instead 
of  being  taken  to  safety  down  the  river, 
were  going  back  to  the  scene  of  civil  war. 
Her  husband  reirinded  them  all  that  it 
was  Sunday,  and  proposed  that  he  should 
read  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England 
for  the  day  in  the  cabin.  Marker  gladly 
assented.  There  were  two  absentees  among 
the  Europeans.  MacMurdo  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  deck,  whence  he  disappeared 
at  intervals  to  see  that  things  were  all 
right  in  the  engine  room.  De  Visser 
explained  that  he  could  not  join  in  the 
liturgy  of  another  church,  and  added  that 
he  would  spend  the  time  in  devotions 
of  his  own,  and  that  he  would  pray  for 
his  companions  in  danger,  and  for  those 
who  were  in  still  greater  peril  at  Cheng-foo. 

Walking  up  and  down  under  the  shadow 
of  the  awning,  with  his  old  prayer-book 
in  his  hands,  De  Visser  wondered  if  Mass 
was  being  said  in  secret  at  Cheng-foo  that 
morning,  or  if  Pfere  Gratien  had  already 
gone  to  his  reward.  He  knew  there  was 
Mass  at  I-chang,  and  he  united  himself  in 
spirit  to  the  congregation  there.  Through 
the  open  skylight  of  the  cabin  he  heard 
the  voice  of  the  minister  reading  the 
.English  service;  and  as  he  listened  he 
added  a  prayer  of  his  own  that  the  barriers 
between  them  would  be  broken  down,  and 
that  the  light  of  the  true  Faith  would  be 
given  to  all  those  good  and  kindly  people. 

The  tlay  wore  on,  and  to  the  impatient 
watchers  on  board  the  Tai-shan  her 
progress  against  the  stream  seemed  sadly 
slow.  Landmarks  noted  on  the  way 
down  —  bold  headlands,  solitarv  farms, 
riverside  villages  with  their  painted  pagoda 
towers — reappeared  at  wearily  long  inter- 
vals. Marker  could  only  say  that  they 
were  making  as  good  speed  as  he  expected. 
MacMurdo  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
having    been    able    to    give    his    engines 


such  a  "  thorough  overhaul  "  at  Cheng-foo. 
They  were  doing  splendidly,  and  his 
arrangements  for  a  reserve  of  firewood 
for  the  furnaces  enabled  him  to  make  the 
boilers  do  their  best. 

On  Monday  there  was  a  start  before 
daylight.  (lOod  progress  was  made  during 
the  day,  helped  by  a  strong  wind  blowing 
up  the  river.  Marker  held  on  after  dark 
till  he  heard  the  roar  of  the  Tsung-ling 
rapids  booming  down  the  gorge — a  warn- 
ing that  further  progress  was  impossible 
till  daylight.  Then  he  anchored  and  told 
his  passengers^  and  sent  word  to  Colorel 
Ting,  that  early  Tuesday  they  would  be 
in  sight  of  Cheng-foo. 

It  was  an  anxious  night.  What  would 
the  morning  reveal?  In  a  few  hours  the 
worst  or  the  best  would  be  known.  It 
was  not  easy  to  sleep.  It  was  a  relief 
when  in  the  dim  twilight  of  the  early- 
morning  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  steamer, 
echoing  along  the  rocky  walls  of  the  gorge, 
gave  the  signal  for  llie  da\ 's  work  to 
begin. 

The  sing-song  chant  of  the  Chinamen 
working  the  capstan  of  the  junk  anchored 
astern,  the  clank  of  the  Tai-shan' s  winch 
bringing  in  her  cable,  the  hiss  of  escaping 
steam  as  full  pressure  came  on  the  boilers, 
and  then  the  thud-thud  of  the  engines 
and  the  plash  of  the  big  stern  wheel, 
told  that  no  time  had  been  lost  in  starting. 
Neither  Marker  nor  MacMurdo  appeared 
at  breakfast.  The  captain  would  not 
leave  the  deck  till  the  rapids  had  been 
passed,  and  the  Scot  stood  by  his  engines 
during  the  anxious  time,  till  at  last  the 
wild  water  was  left  astern  of  the  steamer 
and  of  the  big  junk  that  hung  on  the 
straining  tow  rope. 

Four  Chinese  gunners  came  on  board 
with  Lieutenant  Wei  to  work  the  Maxims, 
and  the  crew  of  the  steamer  once  more 
cleared  for  action.  They  were  getting  so 
handy  at  the  mananivre  that  they  hardly 
needed  an  order  now. 

Marker  came  and  snatched  a  hurried 
breakfast.    MacMurdo  took  a  more  leisurely 
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ri?a;.  The  Captain  told  the  ladies  the;; 
must  stay  below,  but  Edith  had  made  up 
her  mind  that  whatever  happened,  she 
must  have  an  early  sight  of  Cheng-foo, 
and  had  already  chosen  a  lookout  place 
on  the  side  walk  of  the  lower  deck. 

There  were  still  three  hours  of  steaming 
through  the  long  hollow  in  the  hills  where 
the  Tsung-ling  gorge  opened  on  the  more 
level  country  about  Cheng-foo,  and  there 
was  a  sharp  bend  at  the  end  of  this 
approach  to  the  town.  It  would  be  ten 
o'clock  before  they  could  hope  for  even 
a   distant  glimpse  of  the   place. 

The  three  hours  seemecf  endless.  The 
steamer,  driving  at  the  best  speed  of  her 
engines  against  the  current,  appeared  to 
crawl  slowly  up  the  broadening  Yang-tse. 
As  the  sun  ro.se  higher  the  heat  became 
intense.  It  was  a  cloudless  day,  with  no 
speck  of  mist  along  the  river.  No  junks 
had  been  met, — a  fact  that  suggested  to 
Marker  and  MacMurdo  that  traffic  down 
stream  had  been  stopped  at  Cheng-foo, — 
not  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  probable 
state  of  things  in  the  riverside  town. 

It  was  half-past  nine  when  the  Tai- 
shan  reached  the  lower  end  of  the  curve 
of  the  river;  Cheng-foo  would  soon  be  in 
sight.  The  steamer's  engines  slowed  down. 
The  junk  sent  up  her  reddish-brown 
main.sail.  The  tow-line  was  cast  off  and 
hauled  on  board  the  stem  wheeler,  and 
the  order  rang  down  to  the  engine  room 
"Full  speed  ahead!"  Freed  from  the  load 
she  had  dragged  up  stream  since  Sunday 
morning,  the  Tai-shan  shot  quickly  out 
into  the  broad  reach  of  Cheng-foo. 

All  eyes  were  strained  to  catch  a  first 
glimpse  of  the  town. 

There  it  was  at  last !  With  the  binoculars 
it  was  eas}^  to  make  out  that  there  was  a 
strange  look  of  holiday  idleness  along  the 
wharves  of  the  river  front,  where  a  crowd 
of  craft  were  tied  up.  But  even  without 
such  aid  there  was  a  signal  of  trouble  in 
the  black  cloud  of  smoke  that  rose  from 
the  eastern  quarter  of  the  town  and  drifted 
out  diagonally  across  the  river. 

"They  have  fired  the  French  mission?" 


said  De  Visser;  "and  set  all  the  neighbor- 
hood ablaze." 

"I  wonder  is  the  English  place  safe," 
said  Marker,  closing  his  binoculars.  "  But 
for  the  smoke  drift  we  could  make  it 
out,  it  stands  so  high.  I  fear  it  has  gone 
hard  with  the  Padre.  God  grant  we  are 
not  too  late!" 

On  went  the  Tai-shan.  As  she  came  up 
level  with  the  town,  the  dark  sail  of  the 
war  junk  appeared  coming  round  the  bend 
of  the  river  far  astern.  Marker  tugged  at 
the  cord  of  the  steam  whistle,  and  its 
.shrill  note  rang  out  across  the  water. 
At  the  sound,  a  crowd  began  to  gather  on 
the  wharves.  A  searching  look  through 
the  binoculars  told  they  were  unarmed, — 
an  ever-growing  gathering  of  men  and 
women  staring  with  dull  surprise  at  the 
returned  steamer.  The  Tai-shan,  which 
had  fled  four  day^s  ago,  seemed  to  have 
come  again  proudly  to  challenge  a  renewed 
attack. 

"I  shall  go  back  and  help  the  junk  up," 
said  Marker.  "  It's  not  far,  but  she  sails 
badly,   and  minutes  may  be  precious." 

The  Tai-shan  turned  and  swept  down 
the  river  to  the  junk,  gave  her  the  tow 
rope,  and  came  steaming  back  heading 
for  an  opening  among  the  crowded  river 
craft  at  the  wharf.  The  Chinese  gunners 
stood  like  statues  by  the  Maxims.  The 
loading  belts  were  in,  and  the  rows  of 
copper  cartridges  shone  in  the  sun.  The 
crew  were  armed.  Marker  belted  on  a 
pistol,  and  MacMurdo  came  up  from  the 
engine  room  and  took  his  post  beside  his 
brass  cannon.  De  Visser  took  a  rifle 
and  slipped  some  packages  of  cartt-idges 
into  his  jacket  pockets  with  a  feeling  of 
grim  satisfaction.  In  a  few  minutes  they 
would  be  covering  the  landing  of  the 
Chinese  regulars,  and  there  was  still  a 
hope  —  slight  though  it  was  —  that  the}^ 
had  not  come  too  late. 

(  To  be   continued.  ) 


In  cases  where  the  illness  is  unsuspected, 
there  is  alwa\s  danger  that  patience  with 
its  victims  may  turn  to  gall. — Phillips. 
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What  Keeps  them  Out;    or,  Hindrances 
to  Conversion. 

BY    AuroNSUS. 

XIII. 
A/f  UCH,  then,  remains  to  be  done  by 
^^  Catholics  to  make  the  path  of  our 
separated  brethren  to  the  Church  smoother 
and  straighter.  The  work  in  Scotland  is, 
no  doubt,  colossal.  Mountains  of  preju- 
dice and  pride  must  be  levelled;  dense 
forests  of  bigotry  and  ignorance  must  be 
cleared  away;  the  eyil  work  of  several 
anti-Catholic  centuries  has  all  to  br 
undone.  Yet  Almighty  God  can  do  it, 
and  we  must  co-operate  with  Him,  and 
"in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint 
not."  We  can  soften  the  heart  of  the 
hardest  and  dispose  them  sweetly  toward 
the  Church;  it  is  ours  to  foster  and 
encourage  and  lead  them  gently  in. 

And  there  are  many  signs  of  the  times 
that  give  us  much  ground  for  hope.  Better 
days  are  dawning  for  Catholicity.  Orange- 
men knd  infidels  and  all  the  most  unlikely 
persons  are  finding  their  way  into  the 
Fold.    All  roads  lead  to  Rome. 

Per  varios  casus,  per  tot  discrimina  rerum 
Tenditur  ad   Latium. 

The  Protestant  religion,  as  a  system,  is 
undeniably  dying  out.  Professing  Chris- 
tians are  so  divided  and  subdivided,  and 
split  up  into  sects  and  "  meetings "  and 
"halls,"  that  it  is  becoming  evident  even 
to  the  most  casual  observer  —  indeed, 
Protestants  themselves  have  admitted  as 
much  to  myself  —  that,  at  no  distant 
date,  all  organized  Christianity  will  have 
virtually  disappeared,  except  that  of  the 
great,  everlasting  Catholic  Church,  un- 
changing and  unchangeable.  And  over 
against  her,  contending  for  the  mastery, 
like  the  devil  contending  with  Michael 
for  the  body  of  Moses  *  will  stand  the 
monster  Agnosticism  or  Rationalism,  in 
all  its  shapes  and  forms. 

The  Bible  has  lost  its  hold.  Listen  to 
a  distinguished  Headmaster,  Mr.  Cradock- 

•   St.  Luke,  i,  9. 


Watson,  of  Great  Crosby,  who  spoke 
upon  this  subject  the  other  day,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Association 
of  Headmasters.  'Can  you  dispute,"  he 
asked,  "  the  fact  that  the  Bible,  which 
used  to  be  the  inspiration  and  essence 
of  our  life,  has  ceased  to  have  that  influ- 
ence? The  fact  is  that  the  whole  attitude 
of  the  educated  classes — of  Protestantism, 
at  any  rate — toward  the  contents  of  the 
Bible  has  of  late  complcteh'  changed.  .  .  . 
It  has  been  well  said  that  the  Bible  is 
the  worst-edited  book  in  the  world,  not 
only  in  its  form  but  in  its  arrangement. 
It  contains  a  good  deal  of  useless  and 
unreadable  matter,  and  it  must  be  edited 
and  expurged.  .  . .  We  must  treat  Bible  his- 
tory as  ordinary  human  history,  and  must 
teach  it  Hke  any  other  history.  .  .  .  We 
must  get  rid  of  cant  and  pseudo-reverence.  ^ 
Is  there  anything  more  sacred  about  • 
Nebuchadnezzar  than  about  Napoleon?" 
Whatever  Catholics  may  think  of  senti- 
ments like  these,  one  thing  is  sure  enough: 
they  indicate  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  mind  of  thinking  Protestants  regard- 
ing the-  Bible.  And  what  is  their  view 
to-day  will  be  the  view  of  the  multi- 
tude to-morrow  or  the  next  day.  Where 
in  Britain  would  it  have  been  possible, 
a  generation  ago,  to  find  either  a  man 
uttering  such  criticisms  or  a  meeting 
tolerating  them?  The  supernatural  in 
religion  is  fast  going  the  same  way  as 
Bible  reverence;  for  infidelity  of  all  kinds 
is  rampant.  A  scholarly  and  sincere 
Presbyterian  clergyman  declared  to  me, 
on  a  recent  occasion,  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  our  population  is  not  Chris- 
tian at  all  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  but 
purely  pagan;  and  that  he  himself  was 
'  preaching  Sunday  after  Sunday  to  con- 
gregations made  up  of  people  three-fourths 
of  whom  had  not  the  remotest  apprecia- 
tion  of,   or  interest  in,   his  discourses.' 

Meanwhile,  with  the  rapid  decline  of 
the  genuine  Protestant  creed,  there  comes 
a  remarkable  toleration  of  Catholicism, 
and  an  amount  of  fair-minded  recognition 
of    Catholics    in    the    life    of    the    countrv 
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which  is  enough  to  make  the  Calvinists 
of  a  bygone  generation  turn  in  their 
graves.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  we  are  lagging 
behind  other  countries  in  the  reaping  of 
converts;  and  this  because  we  are  lagging 
behind  in  our  efforts  to  win  them.  Eng- 
land forges  ahead,  America  advances  still 
more  quickly;  we  in  Scotland — the  truth 
must  be   faced — are   practically   stagnant. 

Some  say :  "  Let  them  alone.  Why 
bother  about  them?  Let  us  live  in  peace. 
They  are  in  good  faith.  We  have  enough 
to  do  to  look  after  our  own."  Now,  for 
a  Protestant  to  speak  like  that  would  be 
natural  enough;  but  a  Catholic  holding 
such  language, — I  confess  I  can  not  under- 
stand it.  If  indifferentism  like  this  (for 
such  it  amounts  to)  were  the  policy  of 
the  Church,  it  would  logically  involve 
a  stoppage  of  all  missions  whatsoever, 
even  to  pagans;  and,  more  than  that, 
there  would  have  been  no  Christianity  at 
all  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  to-day. 
You  say:  "By  all  means  evangelize 
pagans;  but  surely  there  is  a  difference 
between  Protestants  and  pagans."  There 
is,  and  the  difference  tells  heavily  against 
the  Protestant.  The  latter,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  much  more  likely  to  be  in  bad 
faith  than  the  former. 

Besides,  how  do  you  know  who  are  in 
good  faith,  and  how  many  are  so?  What 
with  abandoning  belief  in  their  own  creed, 
and  getting  abundant  opportunities  of 
learning  about  ours,  they  are  placed  in 
serious  danger  of  bad  faith.  In  an\'  case, 
no  man  with  a  zeal  for  the  true  Faith 
could  bear  to  sit  calmly  by,  while  he 
sees  round  about  him  thousands,  who 
would  make  splendid  Catholics,  living  in 
ignorance  of  it.  Love  of  God  and  of  his 
neighbors  will  incite  a  man  to  action, 
and  spur  him  on  to  enlighten  them  and 
make  them  sharers  with  himself  in  the 
blessings  of  the  only  true  religion.  Cariias 
Christi  urgit  nos.  The  fire  that  burns  in 
his  heart,  his  enthusiasm  for  the  glorious 
old  Church,  must  break  forth  in  one  way 
or  another. 

Who  (and  I  am  thinking  more  especially 


of  converts)  would  not  be  consumed  with 
a  most  intense  desire  to  "  root  out  every 
trace  of  heres}-  and  error,  and  to  secure 
the  triumph  and  exaltation  of  our  holy 
mother  the  Church"?  Unhappily,  we  have 
lost  in  great  measure  the  proper  sense  of 
the  horror  of  heresy.  We  do  not  hate 
false  religion  as  we  should.  Impercep- 
tibly —  and,  I  suppose,  inevitably  in  a 
country  hke  Scotland — Catholics  incline  to 
a  mild  indifferentism.  In  practice,  at  least, 
they  are  obliged  to  live  side  by  side  with 
overwhelming  Protestant  majorities,  and 
hence  to  acquiesce  in  the  existence  of 
Protestant  churches  as  the  only  religious 
system  the  people  will  acknowledge.  This 
tends  somewhat  to  cool  Catholic  fervor; 
to  obliterate  in  the  mind  of  the  faithful 
the  unbridgeable  gulf  that  separates  them 
in  religious  belief  from  their  friends  and 
neighbors,  whom  they  find  in  other 
respects  to  be  very  excellent  people. 

It  is  unavoidable,  I  admit;  but  it  is 
a  pity,  all  the  same.  Granted  that  the 
people  are  not,  generally  speaking,  formal 
heretics,  in  the  strict  canonical  sense; 
that  they  themselves  are  in  no  way  to 
blame  for  their  miserable  condition,  and 
in  consequence  do  not  deserve  to  be 
anathematized  or  shunned.  Still,  that 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  their  system 
of  religion  is  false  and  hateful,  and  is  an 
offence  and  an  abomination  in  the  eyes 
of  God,  who  despises  everything  false.  The 
individual  may  be  harmless,  though  his 
creed  be  detestable.  We  should  therefore, 
each  of  us,  strive  to  the  uttermost  to  rid 
the  country  of  it,  and  teach  its  victims 
the  sweetness  and  the  beauty  of  th&  true 
religion.    Who  will  be  too  busy  for  that? 

"A  priest  has  no  time  to  hunt  for 
converts."  Now,  everybody  knows  that 
it  is  precisely  the  busy  priest  who  does 
find  time  for  this  as  for  all  his  other 
activities.  And  to  urge  that  his  whole 
attention  must  be  confined  to  keeping 
and  sanctifying  what  he  calls  'his  own 
flock'  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  very 
grievous  mistake.  To  begin  with,  'his 
own  flock'  is  not  only  the  Catholic  popu- 
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lation  under  his  care,  but  every  soul  of 
man  in  the  parish  needing  his  spiritual 
asistance.  He  is  the  only  true  "shepherd 
of  the  sheep"  in  the  place.  The  question 
has  often  been  canvassed  as  to  what  a 
priest  should  do  who  received  simultaneous 
calls  to  a  dying  Catholic  and  a  dying 
Protestant  who  wished  his  services.  Each 
may  answer  the  question  as  he  pleases, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  can 
doubt  what  the  answer  of  Pope  Pius  X. 
would  be. 

And,  remember,  we  are  losing  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  faithful  every  year,  as 
I  remarked  before,  by  other  than  natural 
causes.  How  are  we  making  up  the  loss? 
Most  emphatically  we  require  a  goodly 
number  of  converts  to  fill  the  blanks. 
And  let  it  be  said,  in  fine,  that  the  very 
exertions  of  the  priest  among  non-Catholics 
will  stir  up  his  own  people  and  make 
them  better.  Blessings  most  unexpected 
will  flow  on  them.  A  priest  in  England 
declared  that  a  mission  to  non-Catholics 
in  his  parish  did  far  more  good,  all  round, 
than  one  to  Catholics  alone. 

What  particular  form  the  official  prop- 
aganda should  take,  or  whether  there 
should  be  any;  how  far  and  in  what 
way  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  should 
concern  themselves  directly  in  it,  does 
not,  of  course,  belong  to  me  to  suggest. 
But  in  the  meantime  each  one  of  us  is 
bound,  in  his  or  her  own  way,  to  help 
on  the  glorious  consummation.  We  must 
treat  our  separated  brethren  with  the 
greatest  charitj'.  Direct  controversial 
attacks  are  worse  than  useless.  Expe- 
rience proves  that  they  only  provoke 
reprisals  and  recriminations,  and  the  result 
is  to  disedify,  scandalize,  and  sadden  our 
good  Catholic  people, — if  indeed,  it  does 
nothing  worse.  Those  who  are  obviously 
in  good  faith  deserve  our  charity;  those 
obviously  in  bad  faith  need  our  help; 
whilst  the  paid  hireling  and  vile  calum- 
niator merit  nothing  but  silent  contempt. 
We  should  let  slip  no  opportunity  of 
enlightening  our  Protestant  neighbors  on 
points  of  faith,  by  lending  them  catechisms 


and  books  of  instruction,  and  by  personal 
explanations.  We  should  circulate  among 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  Catholic  pam- 
phlets and  booklets  and  papers.  We 
should  have  the  Catholic  Truth  Box  at 
the  door  of  our  churches.  We  should 
encourage  the  use  of  the  Question  Box. 
We  should  invite  them  to  our  services. 
We  should  take  them  to  visit  our  Cath- 
olic institutions.  Above  all,  we  should 
pray  for  them  with  a  united,  persevering, 
and  importunate  prayer.  Then  we  shall 
have  done  our  duty  by  the  "other  sheep 
that  arc  not  of  this  fold."  And  in  God's 
good  time  the  shattered  walls  of  the 
Scottish  Jerusalem  will  be  rebuilt,  and 
His  temple  be  restored  to  its  ancient 
beauty;  "and  the  wilderness  shall  rejoice, 
and  shall  flourish  like  the  lily,"  as  in  the 
days  of  our  holy  patroness,  St.  Margaret.  M 
It  may  be  as  yet  far  distant.  The  m 
people,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  will  have 
to  sink  still  lower  into  indifferentism  and 
unbelief  before  they  turn  their  eyes,  in 
their  despair,  back  to  her  whom  they 
deserted.  But  the  day  will  surely  come. 
The  Winter  is  already  past  and  the  Spring 
is  here.  "Rome  is  indestructible"  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  conclude  in  the  words 
I  used  in  another  connection).  She  has 
within  her  an  undying  principle  of  vitality. 
Crushed  for  a  time,  she  revives;  chased 
away,  she  returns;  hated  and  persecuted 
and  exiled,  she  prays  for  her  enemies, 
and  wins  them  over  to  her  by  her  charity 
and  sanctity,  so  that  they  are  sorry  they 
treated  her  so  ill  and  are  glad  to  see 
her  coming  back  once  more. 

So  will  it  be  in  Scotland.  Roman 
monks  and  priests  and  bishops  delivered 
her  from  paganism;  Roman  monks  and 
priests  and  bishops  will  deliver  her  again; 
and  the  land  will  yet  be  seen,  please 
God — not  perhaps  in  our  day,  but  in  the 
day  of  our  children's  children, — covered 
with  monasteries  and  convents,  with  cathe- 
drals and  abbeys  and  parish  churches, 
and  religious  houses  of  every  sort.  And 
three  times  a  day  you  will  hear  the 
Angelus    bell    ringing    out    over    hill    and 
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dale  and  in  the  great  city  and  in  the 
little  village,  and  people  will  uncover 
their  heads  or  drop  on  their  knees  and 
say  their  Aves.  And  you  will  meet  friars 
on  every  road,  and  companies  of  girls 
under  charge  of  nuns;  and  will  see  the 
poor  being  fed  at  the  monastery  gates, 
because  there  will  be  no  poorhouses  then. 
And  you  will  meet  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop and  other  bishops,  with  their 
chaplains,  and  kneel  to  get  their  blessing 
as  they  pass.  And  you  will  see  the  dead 
being  borne  to  his  last  resting-place,  with 
a  great  company  of  friars  and  clerics, 
carrying  torches  and  the  cross,  and  saying 
prayers  aloud  for  his  soul.  And  at  the 
chief  seasons  you  will  take  part  in  the 
grand  procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
or  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  through  the 
streets  of  our  cities  and  along  the  country 
roads.  And  against  none  of  these  things 
will  any  one  be  found  to  raise  his  voice; 
for  they  will  all  be  of  one  Faith,  and 
"  with  one  heart  and  one  voice  will  they 
glorify  God,"  as  in  the  days  of  old.  And 
all  this  may  the  good  God  grant  right 
speedily ! 

(The  End.) 


The  Wages  of  Sin. 


III. 


Evolution. 

BY    MARY    M.   REDMOND. 

^UT  of  night's  husk 

Day  is  born; 
Into  the  dusk 

Speeds  the  morn. 

Out  of  the  clod 

New  life  springs; 
Back  to  the  sod, 

All  spent  things. 

Out  of  the  womb 

Cometh  man; 
Into  the  tomb — 

Life's  brief  span. 

Straight  from  God's  Hand, 

Quick  and  clod : 
At  His  command, 

liac:;  to  God, 


'\/'OUNG  Corbiferes  and  I  went  down- 
-*-  stairs.  His  fiacre  stood  at  the  door. 
In  his  certainty  that  I  should  accede  to 
his  request,  he  had  not  sent  it  away. 
From  the  Boulevard  des  Invalides,  where  I 
was  then  living,  to  the  Rue  du  Faubourg 
St.  Jacques,  where  dwelt  the  unknown 
individual  was  scarcely  a  fifteen  minutes' 
drive.  But  the  distance,  to  us  both, 
seemed  very  long.  If  the  step  I  was 
about  to  take  was  unusual,  at  least  its 
failure  would  be  without  result.  But, 
nevertheless,  my  heart  was  heavy,  as  at 
the  approach  of  a  formidable  trial,  so 
powerful  is  the  contagion  of  certain 
anxieties.  My  companion  said  not  a  word 
except  to  order  the  driver  to  stop  a  few 
doors  off  from  the  house.  He  pointed  it 
out  to  me  and  gave  me  the  number, 
adding:  "I  shall  wait  here  for  you  in 
the  carriage." 

Two  minutes  later  I  had  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  great  dilapidated  building 
which  Corbieres  had  so  properly  char- 
acterized as  a  city  of  despair.  I  had 
asked  of  the  concierge  the  number  of 
Pierre  Robert's  room.  I  had  entered, 
following  the  woman's  direction,  a  damp 
and  fetid  court,  above  which  opened  six 
stories  of  shutterless  windows,  between 
which  ropes  were  stretched  across, '  sup- 
porting ragged  and  tattered  clothing; 
and  I  had  ascended  a  staircase  which 
gave  access  to  many  little  numbered 
rooms ;  and  at  last,  under  the  ,  roof, 
reached  a  garret  door  bearing  the  number 
63.  The  key  wa.«  in  the  lock.  I  knocked. 
A  voice  called  out:    "Come  in!" 

It  was  somewhat  indistinct,  but  not  the 
kind  of  voice  I  expected  to  hear.  It 
had  neither  the  accent  of  the  Faubourg 
nor  the  rude  brutality  of  the  lowest  class, 
and  the  individual  whom  I  beheld  when 
I  opened  the  door  was  plainly  the  man 
of  this  voice.  Doubtless  the  torn  and 
faded  rags  which  Pierre  Robert  wore  gave 
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hini  a  sordid  aspect  which  accorded  with 
the  miserable  room,  almost  unfurnished 
and  repulsive  with  filth.  But  vilcness  of 
dress  and  surroundings  only  made  more 
noticeable  in  the  inmate  of  this  den 
the  singularly  refined  features  which  had 
struck  Corbieres  so  forcibly.  The  outcast 
had  scarcely  raised  his  head  as  I  entered. 

Although  it  was  now  nearly  noon, 
everything  in  this  den  had  remained 
untouched  over  night.  A  torn  blanket 
lay  over  a  straw  bed  heaped  together  in 
a  corner,  just  as  the  sleeper  had  left  it, 
to  eat  a  breakfast  the  remains  of  which 
lay  on  a  table  that  had  once  been  white. 
The  unappetizing  food  seemed  to  have 
been  to  him  only  an  incitement  to  drink; 
for  a  quart  bottle  near  by  was  drained 
to  its  last  drop. 

"Is  this  Monsieur  Robert?" 

"It  is,  Monsieur.  What  do  you  want 
with  me?" 

I  began  to  explain  to  him,  as  had  been 
agreed  with  Corbieres,  that  I  belonged 
to  a  benevolent  society,  and  having 
learned  from  one  of  his  neighbors  that  he 
was  in  need,  had  come  to  see  if  it  were 
so.  Calling  my  attention  to  the  remains 
of  his  breakfast  on  the  table  and  the 
cigar  ends  beside  it,  he  replied: 

"It  is  quite  true  that  at  this  moment 
I  am  not  very  well  off.  You  see  what  I 
eat  and  what  I  smoke.  But  I  lived  very 
differently  in  Africa."  Then  with  an  air 
of  politeness  which  seemed  like  the  last 
remnant  of  the  habits  of  civilized  life, 
he  pointed  to  the  only  chair  in  the  room, 
and  said: 

"  Do  me  the  favor  to  be  seated, 
Monsieur." 

"  In  Africa?  You  have  been  in  the 
service  then  ? ' ' 

"  I  have  served  my  time  twice,"  he 
said.  "  I  should  be  commandant  to-day 
and  officer  of  the  'Legion  d'Honneur,' 
if  I  had  not  been  so  unlucky.  I  am 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science, 
Monsieur.  I  have  even  had  a  prize  in  the 
General  Examination.  I  still  have  one 
of  the  books  that  J  received.    Look,  there 


it  is!"  And  he  pointed  out  to  me  with 
his  pipe,  which  he  took  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  mouth,  a  row  of  books 
which  1  had  noticed  as  I  entered  the 
room.   Then  he  continued: 

"At  twenty-one  I  entered  the  army.  I 
chose  the  artillery.  With  my  diplomas 
and  what  I  knew  of  mathematics,  I  said 
to  myself  I  should  reach  the  school  at 
Versailles,  and  in  three  years  I  should  be 
an  officer.  I  happened  on  a  quarter- 
master who  did  not  like  my  looks.  It 
took  me  two  years  to  become  a  corporal, — 
two  years  with  my  education !  Yes, 
Monsieur;  not  till  the  fourth  year  did  I 
reach  the  school.  I  was  received  there. 
During  my  time  with  the  regiment  I 
drank  a  little.  It  was  natural,  don't  you 
see?  The  colonel  in  command  of  the 
school  had  a  grudge  against  me  for  it. 
He  met  me  one  evening  as  I  was  coming 
in  rather  lively,  but  nothing  more.  I 
was  sent  to  the  guardhouse,  and  two  days 
later  I  was  dismissed.  I  went  back  to 
the  regiment.  My  five  years  were  just 
ending.  I  entered  the  marine  artillery.  1 
had  two  \ears'  service  in  Algeria  and  two 
in  Tonkin.  As  soon  as  I  got  my  liberty,  I 
swore  to  myself  that  I  would  never  again 
leave  Paris.  I  have  been  here  now  three 
years.  It  is  hard  to  live  here  when  a  man 
has  no  profession,  and  at  my  age — " 

"You  have  no  relatives,  then?"  I  said. 

"  None  that  I  know  or  who  are  known 
to  me,"  he  replied.  "All  my  misfortunes 
arise  from  that.  My  father  contracted 
an  early  marriage,  \  hich  would  have 
been  considered  by  his  family  as  a 
mesalliance ;  and  for  this  reason  he  kept 
it  a  secret  from  them.  And  after  my 
mother's  death,  which  occurred  when  I 
was  an  infant,  he  married  again,  without 
his  relatives  being  aware  of  my  existence. 
He  held  a  position  of  importance,^  and 
did  for  me  what  he  could.  When  I  was 
eight  years  old,  he  placed  me  at  a  school 
and  paid  for  me.  If  he  also  had  not  died 
just  as  I  left  school,  my  life  would  have 
turned  out  differently;  as  it  would,  indeed, 
if  I  had  received  what  he  left  me," 
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■'He  did  not  leave  a  legal  will,  then?" 
I  asked,  as  he  suddenly  stopped  speaking. 
I  dreaded  one  of  those  sudden  fits  of  reti- 
cence which  will  happen  sometimes  to 
those  strange  talkers  who  will  tell  you  the 
most  intimate  facts  cf  their  life,  the  most 
disgraceful  even,  then  stop  short  at  some 
perhaps  insignificant  detail  and  become 
obstinately  silent,  as  unreasonably  as 
they  had  just  before  been  confidential. 
Had  I  expressed  too  eagerly  an  unjus- 
tifiable curiosity,  before  which  he  stopped 
in  surprise?  Certain  it  is  that,  instead  of 
giving  me  any  answer,  he  resumed: 

"  You  see.  Monsieur,  that  you  have 
not  been  deceived,  and  that  I  have  much 
need   of  assistance   from   the  charitable." 

"  You  already  know  some  benevolent 
persons,"  I  said,  taking  from  my  pocket 
the  gold  piece  I  had  ready,  and  I  laid  it 
on  the  table  as  1  mentioned  the  name 
of  Eugene's  parents.  "  I  know  that  the 
Corbieres  are  very  good  to  you." 

"You.  know  the  Corbieres?"  he  said; 
and,  taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  he 
leaned  forward,  and  looked  at  me  with 
a  singular  gleam  in  his  eyes.  Then, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  he  began  again 
to  smoke,  saying:  "I  understand;  it  is 
they  who  have  sent  you.  I  know  it;  and 
I  also  know  why.  Would  you  like  to  have 
me  tell  you?  You  are  going  to  advise  me 
to  leave  Paris.  Isn't  that  true?  They 
have  told  you  that  I  am  drinking  myself 
to  death  here.  That  is  what  Miey  tell  me 
every  time  I  go  there.  Buf  I  say  to  you 
what  I  have  said  to  them:  'No;  I  will  not 
go  away:  I  will  not  leave  Paris.'  These 
people  shall  see  me,  I  tell  you  they  shall 
see  me!  This  is  my  vengeance,  and  they 
shall  endure  it  to  the  end." 

While  he  talked  to  me,  taking  my 
silence  for  acquiescence,  his  face  grew 
animated.  I  recognized  that  expression 
of  arrogant  authority  that  Eugene  had 
mentioned.  This  change  of  demeanor 
was  so  singular  in  the  case  of  a  beggar, 
there  was  a  threat  so  mysterious  in  the 
words  he  employed,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  certainty^of  an  invisible  right,   that 


I  allowed  him  to  go  on  uncontradicted. 
I  had  a  crushing,  premonition  of  what 
I  was  about  to  hear.  What  he  had  said' 
a  few  minutes  before,  if  he  had  received 
what  his  father .  left  him,  was  suddenly 
illuminated  for  me  with  frightful  clear- 
ness.   But  I  only  said  to  him: 

"You  are  unjust:  I  do  not  come  to 
you  from  the  Corbieres;  but  suppose  I 
did  bring  you  such  a  message  from  them, 
what  of  it?  If  the  Corbieres  advise  you 
to  leave  Paris,  it  is  for  your  own  welfare. 
If  they  reproach  you  with  fatal  habits 
of  intemperance,  they  are  no  more  than 
right.  You  ought  not  to  speak  thus 
of  your  benefactors." 

"They!"  he  exclaimed,  "  my  benefactors  ? 
They  have  given  themselves  out  to  you 
as  my  benefactors?" 

He  began  to  laugh  as  Eugene  had 
seen  him  laugh  in  the  liquor  shop  of  the 
Rue  St.  Jacques.  A  sudden  change  carried 
him  at  once  from  torpor  to  excitability. 
"No,  Monsieur,"  he  repeated;  "they 
are  not  my  benefactors;  they  are  my 
murderers.  That  I  am  what  you  see 
me,  a  failure — a  melancholy  failure, — 
that  I  am  a  drunkard,  is  their  fault. 
I  have  not  the  proof;  it  is  true  I  have 
nothing  that  I  could  produce  in  court 
to  show  that  these  so-called  benefactors 
have  robbed  me.  Yes,  '  Monsieur,  they 
have  robbed  me!  And,  besides,  what  could 
I  do  with  that  money  now?  At  twenty 
I  could  have  bought  off  my  military 
service.  Then  I  should  have  studied  law 
or  medicine;  I  should  have  been  a  great 
doctor  or  a  great  lawyer.  You  should  not 
judge  me  by  what  you  see  me  now." 

Yes,  there  had  been  in  the  '  Pierre 
Robert  to  whom  I  listened,  an  original 
design  for  a  very  different  man.  Alas! 
there  remained  of  it  only  the  refined 
features  of  the  wasted  face,  little  fragments 
of  culture,  and  the.se  spasms  of  bitterness 
against  the  persons  whom  he  accused  of 
having  ruined   him. 

"It  is  their  fault,  Monsieur,"  he  went 
on;  "it  is  their  fault  and  theirs  alone.  If 
this  is  not   true,  let  them  justify  them- 
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selves.  Go  and  talk  to  them,  you  who 
are  their  friend;  go  to  them  and  repeat 
what  1  tell  you.  It  will  teach  them  to 
send  people  to  me.  Then  you  will  see 
them  tremble  before  you,  as  I  have  seen 
them  do  before  me.  No,  not  they, — he. 
The  old  woman  has  never  done  anything 
but  weep  since  she  knew  that  I  had  found 
it  all  out.     But  to  continue  my  story: 

"  When  I  was  a  schoolboy,  I  was 
living  at  Versailles.  Not  until  long  after 
that  did .  I  know  who  my  father  was. 
I  used  to  call  him  Monsieur  Robert. 
This  was  his  first  name,  and  he  gave  it 
to  me  for  my  surname.  I  believed  him 
to  be  my  godfather.  I  used  to  see  him 
in  Paris  on  holidays  at  the  house  of 
relatives  of  my  mother,  v/ho  were  my 
guardians.  It  was  through  them  that 
I  learned  many  things  afterward.  My 
father  was  married  again,  as  I  told  you 
before,  and  had  other  children.  He  had 
a  very  good  office,  chef  de  bureau  in  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  where  Monsieur 
CorbiSres  was  usher.  You  begin  to  under- 
stand. My  father  had  never  been  willing 
that  his  wife  and  his  other  children 
should  know  of  my  existence.  He  had 
had  Monsieur  CorbiSres  under  his  orders 
for  years.  In  his  last  illness,  he  in- 
trusted to  this  man  the  sum  which  he 
thought  was  enough,  to  complete  my 
education, — thirty-five  thousand  francs,  if 
I  am  correct  in  my  figures — " 

"And  you  believe  that  Monsieur  Cor- 
bieres  took  this  money  for  himself?" 
I  interrupted.  "But  that  is  impossible. 
Why  should  he  do  it?  I  know  how  they 
live,  he  and  his  wife.  They  are  the 
most  simple,  upright,  honest  people — " 

"These  honest  people  have  plundered 
i;  c,  all  the  .same,"  sneered  Pierre  Robert, 
shaking  his  head;  and  his  face  expressed 
that  bitterest  of  all  contempts,  that  of 
the  despised  man,  who  can  in  his  turn 
despise.  "Why?  Yes,  why?  Their  .son, 
Monsieur,  how  have  they  brought  him 
up?  He  was  able  to  finish  his  military 
service  in  one  year;  he  has  had  his  medical 
edycatjcn;     and    with    >vhat    money?     A 


man  who  is  a  doorkeeper  in  a  Ministrj* 
has  no  money,  of  caur.se.  And  you  think 
it  could  be  by  his  own  savings  that  he 
had  laid  aside  enough  money  to  keep  his 
son  a  student  to  the  age  of  thirty?  It 
was  my  money,  I  tell  you,  that  they 
spent.    You  understand?    My  money!" 

"  But  you  confess  yourself  'that  you 
have  not  a  single  proof  of  what  you  say!" 
I  protested;  and  while  I  was  protesting, 
I  was  overwhelmed  by  the  evidence  that 
he  spoke  the  truth.  His  words  were  like 
the  key  to  a  page  of  cipher,  which  makes 
the  whole  clear. 

"A  proof  to  offer  in  court  was  what  I 
meant.  Proofs  for  myself,  I  have  more 
than  enough.  Before  my  father  died  he 
wrote  me  a  letter.  He  told  me  that  he 
was  not  my  godfather,  but  my  father.  He 
forbade  me  ever  to  seek  to  see  his  widow 
or  his  other  children.  He  went  so  far  as 
not  even  then  to  tell  me  his  own  name. 
Monsieur,  I  have  suffered  greatly;  but 
I  have  always  obeyed  this  order  of  the 
dead.  I  have  never  asked  anything  of 
his  widow  or  my  brothers.  My  father 
added  that  he  had  provided  for  my  future : 
that  I  should  receive  fifteen  hundred 
francs  a  year  until  I  was  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  then  a  small  capital.  He  did  not 
tell  me  from  whom  I  should  receive  this 
annual  income  and  the  principal  in  the 
end*  Afterward  I  knew,  however.  He 
employed  Corbi^res  because  he  was  sure 
of  his  secrecy.  And  this  Corbieres  at  that 
time  was  an  honest  man. 

"How  do  I  know  this?  My  income  for 
the  first  and  second  year  was  paid  n.e. 
The  third,  not.  This  was  the  year  of 
the  son's  military  service.  The  money 
for  these  two  years  came  to  me  in  bank- 
notes in  a  registered  envelope,  without 
other  words  than  these,  '  By  the  wish  of 
Monsieur  Robert.'  I  have  since  then  seen 
the  handwriting  of  Monsieur  Corbi?res, 
and  it  is  the  same.  But  the  third  year 
the  money  did  not  come.  I  had  to  make 
up  my  military  service.  I  had  some  debts. 
Who  has  not?  I  had  not  the  means  to 
seek  the  reason  why^my  income  ceaserj 
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to  come.  Besides  this,  I  was  very  young, 
and  at  that  age  one  is  careless.  One 
expects  to  have  good  luck.  In  short,  I 
entered  the  army,  and  the  rest  you  know." 

"But  how  did  you  find  the  Corbieres 
again?"   I  asked. 

"  You  mean  how  did  the  Corbieres  find 
me?  For  it  was  they  who  sought  me  out. 
They  felt  remorse;,  that  was  the  reason. 
When  one  comes  near  the  end,  one  has 
terrors,  it  appears.  One  would  like  then 
to  humbug  le  bon  Dieu."  He  laughed 
again  with  that  mirthless  laugh  I  had 
heard  before.  "They  wanted  to  know 
what  had  become  of  me.  They  found  me. 
Finding  me  poor,  they  began  to  give  me 
a  little  money  now  and  then  to  quiet 
their  consciences." 

"When  I  saw  old  Corbieres,  for  the 
first  time,  sitting  where  you  are.  Monsieur, 
I  let  him  talk  as  I  let  you  talk  just  now. 
He  said  that  he  knew  that  I  was  poor, 
and  that  he  came  to  help  me  a  little.  I 
said  to  myself:  'Well,  old  fellow,  what 
do  you  want  of  me?  Why  have  you  come 
here?'  I  couldn't  understand  it.  Then 
he  came  again  with  his  wife;  first  every 
month,  then  every  week.  They  brought 
me  my  week's  living.  This  jA^as  their  pre-, 
text,  but  in  reality  they  could  not  stay 
away.  They  could  never  look  me  in  the 
face.  Monsieur.  Why?  And  then  the  idea 
came  to  me  that  they  had  something  to 
do  with  this  affair?  I  spoke  to  them  of 
the  money  that  I  ought  to  have  had  and 
of  my  father's  letter.  From  that  day  I  felt 
that  I  had  them  in  my  power.  Oh,"  he 
ended,  "so  far  as  my  ill  will  is  concerned, 
they  are  very  wrong  in  being  afraid  and 
in  wishing  that  I  would  go  away!  A 
five-franc  piece  now  and  then  to  get 
something  to  drink,  and   I   call  it  quits." 

He  broke  oiit  again  with  his  sinister 
laugh.  Then,  seeing  the  napoleon,  he 
slipped  it  into  his  pocket,  and,  rising 
from  his  chair,  made  a  gesture  as  if  to 
ii.^her  me  out,  saying: 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  Monsieur. 
But  will  you  tell  them  that  it  is  not 
Mprth  while  for  them  to  send  other  char- 


itable persons  to  me  to  advise  me  to 
leave  Paris?  To  all  who  may  come  from 
them  —  to  all,  you  understand  —  I  shall 
relate  their  story.  And  I  shall  never  leave 
Paris, — I  shall  never  leave  it.  And  I 
shall  go  to  their  house,  and  they  will 
receive  me.    Adieu,  Monsieur, — adieu!" 

It  was  not  until  I  was  outside  the  room, 
where  I  had  listened  to  this  tragic  con- 
fession, that  I  realized  its  immediate 
consequence,  with  a  shudder  of  alarm 
that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  expe- 
rienced before  or  since.  Eugene  Corbieres 
awaited  me  below.  What  was  I  to  say 
to  him?  I  must  at  all  hazards  find  strength 
to  ward  off  his  questions  by  replies  calcu- 
lated as  well  as  might  be  to  turn  him 
away  from  the  pursuit  of  this  frightful 
investigation.  The  first  condition  was 
that  my  face  should  not  belie  my  words. 
I  had  not  taken  into  account  the  fever 
of  impatience  by  which  Eugene  was 
devoured.  As  my  absence  became  more 
prolonged,  he  came  first  to  the  door  of 
the  house,  then  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs; 
so  that  when  I  came  to  the  last  step, 
he  appeared  before  me  with  the  question: 

"  You  have  been  very  long.  What  did 
he  say?" 

"  Nothing  of  interest,"  I  stammered. 
"  It  is  what  I  supposed.  A  poor  wretch, 
to  whom  your  father  had  given  money." 

''Why  then  are  you  so  agitated?"  he 
v.ent  on.     "You  tremble;    you  are  pale." 

"  His  wretched  condition  affected  me," 
1  ansvicred;  and  I  added,  seeking  to  drag 
him  away.  "  Come  out.  A  little  fresh 
air  will  do  me  good." 

He  stopped  short,  and  fastened  his  eyes 
upon  mine. 

"No:  there  is  something  more.  You 
are  not  telling  me  the  truth.  You  will 
not?    Well,  then,  I  will  go  myself." 

"You  shall  not  go!"  I  said,  barring  his 
way.  But  no  sooner  had  I  uttered  the 
cry  than  I  felt  its  imprudence,  and  I 
tried  to  repair  the  harm  by  saxing:  "It 
js  useless  and  dangerous.  The  fellow  gets 
too' much  from  your  father." 

"You   are   not   telhng   me   th?    truth," 
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Eugene  repeated,  still  more  sharply;  and, 
before  I  could  be  aware  of  what  he  was 
about  to  do,  he  had  flung  me  aside  with 
violence,  and  was  running  up  the  stairs 
four  steps  at  a  time.  I  stood  on  the 
sidewalk  counting  the  minutes,  asking 
myself  if  I  ought  not  again  to  go 
upstairs,  a  prey  to  one  of  the  deadliest 
agonies  that  had  ever  tortured  me,  when 
Eug&ne  Corbieres  appeared  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  door  to  this  house  of 
woe.  We  looked  at  each  other,  Robert 
evidently  had  told  him  all. 

(  Conclusion  next  week.  ) 


The  Phantom  Boatman. 


BY    E.   P.   DOWLING. 


OGOD,  my  God!  protect  to-night 
my  child  on  the  raging  wave! 
Friend  of  the  poor  helpless  fishers,  shield 
and  guide  and  bring  him  safe  back  to 
me!  O  Mother  of  Sorrows,  save  my  son 
or  take  me  away!  O  St.  Joseph,  watch 
over  my  boy  to-night!" 

"Who  is  there?"  I  called,  dimly  per- 
ceiving the  figure  of  a  woman  as  she 
stood  upon  a  rock  and  gazed  out  on  the 
troubled  sea. 

"  Praises  be  to  God!"  she  cried  fervently. 
"Sure  I  knew  that  he'd  come  to-night  in 
answer  to  my  prayer!" 

And  she  hurried  toward  me  through 
the  gloom. 

"Eamon!  Eamon!  Darling  child,  isn't 
it  you!    Say  that  it  is,  alanna!" 

And  with  outstretched  arms  she  came 
nearer  and  nearer.  It  was  a  sad  thing 
to  have  to  disillusion  her,  demented 
woman  that  she  was.  "  It  is  not  Eamon," 
I  answered  unsteadily.    "  I  am  a  stranger." 

"  But  surely  that  voice  is  his.  I  know 
it  now,  as  I  did  in  the  years  agone !  Come, 
avic,  and  sec  that  \ou  know  your  mother 
as  she  knows  you!" 

"  O  my  God!"  she  cried,  on  nearer  view, 
"  how  much  alike  in  voice !  But  I  am 
wrong!    I  am  wrong!    My  poor  boy!    ray 


poor  boy !  When  will  he  ever  come  back 
to  his  mother?" 

"Where  is  your  child?"  I  asked, 
soothingly. 

"Gone  out  in  his  boat  to  fish." 

"All  alone?"  I  continued. 

"  No :  he  had  a  few  of  the  neighbors 
with  him.  God  be  good  to  them  all  this 
night!"  cried  the  poor  creature,  shaking 
her  gray  head  solemnly,  as  the  big  tears 
welled  up  into  her  eyes  and  flowed  over. 

"Ah's  me!"  she  went  on,  "it  was  just 
on  such  another  night  as  this  that  my 
poor  husband  and  two  eldest  boys  were 
washed  to  their  watery  graves.  Aye,  far 
out  on  the  wild  sea  it  happened,  where 
there  was  no  one  to  look  on  them, — not 
one  to  hear  their  cry  of  death!  But  ever 
since  that  black  time — more  than  twenty 
long  years  ago  —  there  has  never  come  a 
stormy  night  that  I  do  not  hear  them 
calling  to  me  from  the  deep.  Eamon  was 
only  a  wee  infant  then,  and  my  lot  was 
certainly  a  hard  one.  O  God,  how  I  cried 
and  cried  that  my  heart  might  break  and 
my  soul  be  set  free  to  meet  them!" 

"But  had  you  no  friends?" 

"Friends,  indeed!  Not  one  save  my 
Rosary.  WhaJ  could  friends  do  for  me? 
Or  who  could  take  the  place  of  them  that 
were  gone?  Nobody  in  this  world.  I  made 
a  friend  of  my  prayers.  Every  morning, 
every  noon,  every  night,  I  knelt  down 
before  a  little  statue  of  the  Holy  Mother, 
saluted  her  as  the  Angel  did,  and  begged 
her  to  get  me  what  was  best  for  myself 
and  for  my  child.  Every  night,  too, 
before  I  went  to  sleep,  I  used  to  kneel 
down  in  the  kitchen,  and  Eamon  and  I 
would  say  our  Beads  side  by  side.  These 
were  the  friends  that  I  had.  The  lad 
was  pious  and  dutiful,  but  fond  of  the 
sea;  and  as  he  grew  up  his  glory  was 
to  have  a  little  boat  and  paddle  along 
on  the  shining  waters.  Majbe  I  was  in 
the  wrong  to  encourage  him  so.  But  he 
loved  the  roar  of  the  big  ocean,  and  I 
had  to  let  him  have  what  he  longed  for." 

By  this  time  the  rain  had  begun  to 
fa,ll  heavily,  while  the  thunder  rolled,  and 
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the  lightning  came  in  intermittent  flashes. 

"The  storm  is  upon  us,  sir,"  she  said. 
"Won't  you  come  inside  till  it  is  over?" 

I  accepted  the  invitation  gladly. 

"It's  the  cold  house  indeed  that  I 
have,"  the  woman  went  on,  "since  Eamon 
is  not  here.  Poor  child!  As  I  said,  he 
longed  for  the  great,  wild  sea;  and  after 
he  had  begged  of  me  many  and  many  a 
time  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  I  at  last  made 
up  my  mind  to  let  him  go.  '  May  the 
blessing  of  God,  His  Holy  Mother's  and 
St.  Joseph's  be  ever  about  you!'  I  said, 
as  we  knelt  before  the  little  altar.  'And 
may  you  be  brought  safe  back  to  me,  or 
may  I  be  brought  over  to  you!'  And  I 
kissed  him  for  the  hundredth  time  that 
hour.  The  poor  lad!  And  how  he  looked 
atl  me  and  pitied  me!  Oh,  how  heart- 
breaking it  was  to  let  him  face  the  wild, 
mad  sea,  that  deprived  me  of  my  dearest 
and  my  best! 

"But  I  loved  my  boy,  and  he  loved  the 
music  the  winds  made  on  the  sea.  Could 
I  refuse  his  request?  Yesterday  he  started 
on  his  first  trip,  in  company  with  three  of 
the  neighbors;  all  of  them  are  old,  tried 
hands,  and  well  used  to  rough  weather. 
But  this  evening  —  O  God!"  she  cried, 
as  a  sudden  gust  shook  the  dwelling, 
"hear  how  the  storm  shrieks!  Listen  to 
that  mad  roar  of  the  waves!  O  dear 
Lord,  be  with  my  boy!  It  was  on  this 
night  his  father  perished.  Sweet  Star  of 
the  Sea,  be  his  light  and  his  guide!" 

The  gale  increased  in  violence.  The 
thunder  roared,  the  lightning  flashed,  the 
waves  rolled  mountain  high.  No  boat 
could  weather  the  storm;  and  all  night 
long  the  elements  were  at  war.  But  the 
woman  prayed  and  cried,  cried  and 
prayed,  pacing  restlessly  from  the  house 
to  the  shore,  from  the  shore  back  again 
to  the  house.  When  at  length  the  morning 
came  the  force  of  the  storm  was  spent. 
But  still  the  sea  rolled  roughly,  and  gave 
little  tidings  of  the  hardy  fishermen  who 
!iad     trusted     themselves     to     its     mercy. 

"Where  are  they  now?"  thought  I,  as 
I  viewed    the   seething  flood,     "O  Sea, — 


O  Sea!  what  secrets  lie  locked  up  in  thy 
deep,  deep  breast!  But  the  day  is  coming 
when  the  hidden  thoughts  of  all  hearts 
shall  be  revealed.  Then,  too,  shalt  thou 
yield  up  the  treasures  thou  hast  kept  so 
long  concealed." 

As  I  ended  my  soliloquies,  I  heard  a 
footstep  behind  me  on  the  sand.  A  woman 
cf  middle  age,  who  had  apparently 
had  her  share  of  the  world's  misfortune, 
was  coming  toward  me.  She  saluted 
respectfully  and  stood  still. 

"Your  honor,"  said  she,  "you've  heard 
old  Nellie  Nowlan's  sad  story.  Sure  and 
she  doesn't  know  it  at  all,  at  all.  For  it's 
long  ago  that  her  poor  boy  was  lost, — 
a}'e,  years  ago,  to  this  very  day.  Poor 
thing!  The  loss  was  a  bit  too  heavy  for 
her,  and  she's  a  little  astray  in  the  head 
ever  since.  She  always  says  it  was  only 
yesterday,  but  he's  gone  longer  than  I 
ca.i  tell  you,  and  of  neither  himself  nor 
the  men  that  went  with  him  has  a  scrap 
of  news  ever  been  heard." 

"Dear  me!    Isn't  that  sad?" 

"Sad  indeed,  your  honor, — aye,  and 
more  than  that.  God  be  merciful  to  her 
now,  for  she  hasn't  a  much  longer  time 
to  be  in  it!  Not  a  night  of  her  life  ever, 
passes  that  she  doesn't  come  down  to 
the  place  where  he  was  to  land,  and  watch 
out  over  the  gloomy  waters  for  the  little 
red  lamp  he  was  to  have  lighting  at  his 
home-coming  on  the  prow  of   the    boat." 

On  a  wild  evening,  toward  the  end  of 
the  following  autumn,  the  demented 
creature  stood  en  a  ledge  of  rock,  eagerly 
scanning  the  rising  billows. 

"Thanks  be  to  God!"  she  cried  joy- 
fully.   "Here  is  the  light  at  last!" 

For  her  imagination  had  so  vividly 
pictured  the  approach  of  the  boy's  boat, 
with  the  little  red  lamp  brightly  shining 
in  front,  that  but  the  length  of  his  skiff 
was  the  distance  between  them.  And  all 
the  while  she  kept  her  gray  eyes  fixed  on 
the  approaching  flame,  and  gathered  up 
her  wasted  forces  for  the  final  spring. 
The  neighboring  folk  who  were   with  lier 
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had  never  seen  her  in  such  a  state  before. 
Yet  they  did  not  think  of  danger. 

"Thanks  be  to  God  and  His  Holy 
Mother!  At  last!"  came  the  cry  from  her 
very  soul,  as  she  dashed  over  the  rocks. 
Eamon  was  not  there,  neither  was  his 
boat  nor  his  lamp.  But  the  story  rims 
that  whenever  one  of  these  fisherfolk 
comes  to  die  by -the  rage  of  the  sea,  the 
phantom  boat  and  light  can  be  seen  slam- 
ming over  the  waters,  ready  to  bear  the 
doomed  ones  far  away.  And  the  spirit 
in  the  winds  croons  its  thanks  to  its 
God,  as  the  soul  sails  off  on  its  last  long 
voyage  to  a  port  beyond  the  seas. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


An  Impressive  Object-Lesson. 


T)ITTSBURG  Catholics  furnished  their 
^  fellow-citizens  of  other  creeds  with  an 
impressive  object-lesson  the  other  day, 
when  their  great  Holy  Name  procession 
marched  quietly  along  thoroughfares 
lined  with  wondering  and  ackniring  thou- 
sands. As  the  Post  of  that  city  reported 
it:  "For  five  miles,  deep  and  dense  with 
humanity  on  either  side  of  Fifth  Avenue, 
multitudes  gazed  on  the  spectacle  of 
30,000  men,  committed  to  purity  of 
expression,  tramping  in  a  silent,  undemon- 
strative procession  the  district  extending 
from  down  town  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
beyond  Oakland.  Here  the  exercises  were 
ended  with  a  solemn  benediction  given  in 
the  presence  of  over  75,000  people.  With- 
out music,  save  in  vocal  chorus;  without 
slogans,  save  those  borne  on  its  few 
fluttering  banners;  and  without  pageantry, 
save  the  shuffling  and  the  thumping  of 
its  measured  steps,  the  procession  passed 
unobtrusively,  unostentatiously,  as  if  lost 
in  the  contemi^lation  of  its  cause." 

Unaccountable  as  it  may  seem,  the 
purpose  of  the  Holy  Name  Societies  is 
more  readily  intelligible  to  our  Protestant 
neighbors  than  are  most  others  of  our 
confraternities;  and  the  great  secular 
journals  are  unanimous  in  applauding 
their  ain^s  and  activities, 


TF  the  saints  in  heaven  could  know  all 
-*-  that  is  going  on  in  this  world,  they  would 
marvel  at  some  things;  and,  if  they  could 
suffer,  would  surely  grieve  over  attempts 
to  honor  them  sometimes  made  by 
mortals.  A  relic  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena 
was  placed  in  the  corner-stone  of  a  new 
chapel  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  de- 
nomination lately  erected  at  Green  Bay, 
Wis.  In  the  new  cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine,  New  York,  there  is  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Columba,  a  monk  and  an 
Irishman!  Of  course,  few  of  the  well- 
dressed  people  who  attend  the  church 
know  this;  and  Columba  is  a  "perfectly 
lovely   name." 

Green  Bay  is  in  the  diocese  of  F'ond 
du  Lac,  and  we  are  told  that  Brother 
Grafton  was  much  grieved  at  being 
prevented  from  laying  that  corner-stone 
himself.  He  prefers  to  be  called  "Bishop 
Grafton  of  the  American  Church";  and 
is  never  happier  than  when,  arrayed  in 
gorgeous  vestments  (the  cope  is  his 
favorite  one),  he  is  performing  some  func- 
tion proper  to  a  real  bishop.  Brother 
Grafton  is  probably  more  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  Reforrhation  in  England 
than  we  are  —  knows  what  was  done  by 
its  leaders  to  abolish  the  Mass,  and  in 
what  terms  they  were  wont  to  refer  to 
the  Adorable  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar, — yet 
one  of  the  churches  in  his  diocese  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  Blessed  Sacrament!  One 
likes  to  think  that  Dr.  Grafton  is  in  good 
faith,  but  one  doesn't  know  what  else 
to  think''about  him. 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  cf 
the  Church,  an  Armenian  Council  is  being 
held  in  Rome.  It  is  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Patriarch,  Mgr.  Peter  Paul  XIII. 
Tarzian,  Archbishop  of  Cilicia.  Fifteen 
bishops,  including  the  Armenian  Arch- 
bishop of  Lemburg,  and  the  two  Abbots- 
General  of  the  Mechitarists  of  Venice  and 
Vienna,   are   taking  part  in    its  d.elJbera-, 
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tions.  The  programme  comprises  eleven 
heads  dealing  with  faith,  discipline,  the 
secular  clergy,  the  regulars,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Sacraments,  etc.  At  the 
close  of  the  sessions,  in  which  the 
Armenian  language  is  exclusively  used, 
and  after  the  approval  of  the  Holy  See, 
the  conciliar  decisions,  says  Rome,  will 
be  solemnly  promulgated  in  the  church 
of  the  Armenian  Catholics  in  Rome,  San 
Nicola  da  Tolentino. 


^The  pronouncement  of  a  reverend 
gentleman  of  Chicago  interested  in  the 
Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement 
that  the  "philosophy  of  efficiency"  can 
at  least  be  tentatively  applied  to  the  work- 
ing of  religious  bodies  is  thus  editorially 
commented  upon  by  the  editor  of  the 
London  Academy: 

Whether  business  methods  —  especially  the 
business  methods  of  the  modern  American — 
will  lend  themselves  smoothly  to  operations 
which  can  not  well  be  governed  .by  rule  and 
measure,  is  a  debatable  point.  A  man  who  is 
inefficient  in  his  work  can,  in  ordinary  com- 
mercial life,  be  discharged;  but  how  is  the 
amount  of  good  which  a  preacher  or  teacher 
does  to  be  recognized?  The  efficient  church  is 
not  always  the  most  popular  one,  and  the  man 
who  does  the  most  good  is  not  the  one  who 
makes  the  most  noise.  In  this  connection  it 
seems  as  though  our  friends  across  the  Atlantic 
are  waking  up;  for  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  and 
some  of  his  colleagues  have  financed  a  new 
movement  with  the  object  of  remedying  the 
"deep  general  corruption"  which,  according 
to  certain  authorities,  has  gripped  the  United 
States  during  the  last   ten  years. 

The  writer  might  have  stopped  there, 
but  he  couldn't  resist  adding  this  sar- 
castically superfluous  .sentence:  "Five 
hundred  'ministers  of  the  new  religion' 
were   given   a   banquet   last  night." 

From  the  tenor  of  the  editorials  in  our 
Canadian  exchanges  during  the  recent 
election  in  the  Dominion,  it  was  evident 
that,  whichever  par^y  won  at  the  polls, 
Canada  was  assured  of  a  capable  and 
thoroughly  upright  Premier.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,    the    defeated    leader,    is    known 


internationally  as  a  statesman  of  unblem- 
ished character;  and  we  find  in  the  Times 
of  Moncton,  N.  B.,  this  illuminative  para- 
graph as  to  Sir  Wilfrid's  successor: 

One  of  the  strongest  features  of  Mr.  Borden's 
character  is  his  implicit  belief  in  the  over- 
ruling power  of  the  Deity  and  his  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  to  that  Supreme  Being. 
Those  who  heard  his  brief  and  impromptu  and 
wholly  unstudied  address  at  the  railway  station 
in  Moncton,  when  he  was  en  route  to  Ottawa 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  Premier- 
ship, could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  his 
earnestness  and  sincerity,  and  the  deeply  relig- 
ious sense  that  characterized  his  references  to 
the  position  which  he  was  called  upon,  "under 
God,"  to  occupy.  In  that  hour  of  triumph, 
with  the  flush  of  victory  upon  him,  at  a 
time  when  most  men  are  swept  off  their  feet 
by  adulation,  Mr.  Borden's  "if  it  please  the 
Almighty"   stamped  him  the  strong  man  he  is. 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  Canada's 
rejection  of  reciprocity  —  and  we  notice 
that  there  is  not,  even  in  this  country, 
unanimity  of  sentiment  on  that  subject, — 
she  surely  deserves  congratulations  on 
possessing  as  Premier  a  Christian  gentle- 
man who  recognizes  his  responsibility  to 
the  Almighty  for  his  political  as  well  as 
his   personal   actions. 


In  passing  sentence  on  wife-beaters, 
etc.,  magistra'tes  are  sometimes  heard  to 
express  regret  that  the  whipping-post  is 
no  longer  in  use;  and  an  eminent  judge 
lately  suggested  that  the  old  custom 
of  branding  notorious  criminals  on  the 
shoulder  might  advantageously  be  revived 
in  certain  cases.  This  punishment  used 
to  be  inflicted  in  open  court,  in  order 
that  those  condemned  to  suffer  it, might 
become  known  to  everyone.  John  Calvin 
is  said  to  have  bsen  among  the  number 
on  account  of  abominable  crimes  com- 
mitted by  him  in  Geneva.  The  statement 
is  repeated  by  many  early  writers,  among 
them  Thomas  Vane,  who  quotes  —  with 
reference — as  his  authority  for  it  Con- 
radus  Schlusselburg,  "a  man  of  eminence 
in  the  Protestant  Church  and  a  great 
enemy  to  the  Church  of  Rome."  After 
enumerating   various    crimes    with    which 
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the  Reformer  was  charged,  Schlusselburg 
concludes:  "for  which  he  was  by  the 
Magistrate  under  whom  he  Hved  branded 
on  the  shoulder  with  a  hot  burning  iron; 
unto  which  I  see  yet  not  any  sound  and 
clear  refutation  made." 

Vane  also  relates  that  "the  sonne  of 
Calvin  being  bit  by  a  mad  dog,  and  his 
father  not  able  to  cure  him,  he  was  sent 
to  S.  Hubert  in  Ardenne,  where  the  body 
of  that  Saint  is  kept  with  great  ven- 
eration and  frequent  Miracles  wrought 
thereby,  and  there  was  he  made  perfectly 
whole,  and  thereupon  abjured  the  Religion 
wherein  his  father  brought  him  up,  and 
became  a  Roman  Catholique." 

Thomas  Vane  was  one  of  the  learned 
men  of  his  time  in  England,  a  doctor  of 
divinity  and  "lately  chaplaine  to  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  England,  etc."  The 
extremely  interesting  book  of  his  from 
which  we  have  quoted  {verbatim  et  litera- 
Hm)  was  printed  in  Paris  and  is  dated 
April  3,  1645. 


Taking  for  text  a  sentence  from  one  of 
Seumas  MacManus'  Donegal  sketches— 
"  In  your  house,  as  in  all  the  houses,  the 
Rosary  was  recited  nightly  by  the  whole 
household,"  —  a  writer  in  the  Providence 
Visitor  makes  this  plea  for  more  frequent 
recitation  of  the  Beads: 

Would  to  God  that  the  striking  lesson  taught 
in  those  simple  words  might  find  an  echo  under 
every  Catholic  roof  the  world  over!  We  may 
marvel  at  the  I-'aith  which  tortures  and  death 
could  not  tear  from  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people 
in  the  days  of  their  cruel  persecution;  but  may 
we  not  conclude  that,  while  that  nightly  Rosary 
ascended  to  Heaven  from  reverent  lips  and 
hearts  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  that 
tortured  land,  God's  grace  was  descending  upon 
and  enveloping  the  souls  of  those  tried  people, 
lo  fortify,  to  shield  and  to  bless? 

Our  holy  Faith,  in  the  centuries  of  Ireland's 
martyrdom,  was  never  in  as  great  need  of 
safeguarding  as  right  here  and  now  within  our 
own  broad  land  of  freedom.  We  venture  to  urge 
upon  Catholic  fathers  and  mothers  to  follow 
the  beautiful  example  set  centuries  ago  and 
continued  to  this  day  around  the  firesides  of 
Ireland,  in  the  daily  recitation  of  the  Rosary 
as  a   cherished   family   [irayer.     The   little   ones. 


gathered  with  you  daily  at  the  feet  of  the  Mother 
of  God,  will  grow  strong  in  purity  of  heart  and 
in  courageous  faith,  —  the  weapons  that  will 
carry  them  safely  through  the  fierce  combat  of 
their  futute  lives,  when,  it  is  safe  to  predict, 
sensualit\  and  rationalism  will  wage  unrelenting 
war  U|'on  their  souls.  The  Rosary  as  a  lifelong 
practice  may  be  made  a  chain  binding  them 
firmlv   to  heaven. 


The  recent  Eucharistic  Congress  in 
Cincinnati  was  not  merely  a  splendid 
demonstration  of  love  for  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  but  an  illuminative  experience 
to  the  many  non-Catholics  who  witnessed 
its  various  functions.  Said  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer: 

That  the  cathedral  would  be  crowded  on 
Thursday  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  It  was 
the  opening  of  a  religious  event  such  as  Cin- 
cinnati had  never  beheld:  and  il  was  to  present 
a  speaker  [Archbishop  Ireland]  whose  talent, 
learning,  and  international  reputation  have 
made  him  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
talked-of  men  of  the  day.  But  that  Catholic 
Cincinnati  should  turn  out  in  such  large  num- 
bers, and  stand  for  hours  in  the  aisles  of  the 
church  on  the  second  day  and  subsequent  days, 
was  a  fact  which  was  not  only  significant  of 
the  strength  of  the  Church  in  numliers  and 
faith  in  this  city,  but  a  source  of  pride  and 
consolation  to  the  Archbishop  and  his  jiriests, 
whose  sole  life  work  is  the  salvation  of  the 
souls  of  their  flock  through  the  means  afforded 
by  the  Church.  It  showed  that  there  was  some- 
thing deeper,  more  lasting  and  more  compelling 
than  mere  curiosity  that  prompted  the  hundreds 
of  faithful  to  flock  to  the  cathedral  on  these 
days.  It  showed  an  appreciation  for  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Congress  and  the  mystery  of 
faith  that  the  Congress  represented. 

And,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  it  also 
sowed  the  seed  of  salutary  questioning  as 
to  the  dogma  of  the  Real  Presence  in  the 
minds  of  many  a  non-Catholic  eager  to 
know  with  certainty  wherein  lies  religious 
truth. 


Considering  how  frequently  Abraham 
Lincoln  made  public  profession  of  his 
faith  in  God,  his  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  his  trust  in  Providence,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  there  should  still  be  question 
of  his  religious  views  and  dispositions. 
The  fact  is  that  of  all  our  Presidents,  not 
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excepting  Washington,  he  was  the  most 
truly  Christian,  meekness  and  humility 
being  his  most  striking  virtues.  Conclud- 
ing an  eloquent  lecture  on  Lincoln,  just 
published  in  pamphlet  form,  the  Rev. 
John  W.  Hill    says: 

By  his  faith  in  Almighty  God  and  in  His  Son, 
Jesus  Christ;  by  his  recognition  of  the  presence 
and  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  world;  by 
his  confidence  in  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God; 
by  his  systematic  and  persistent  study  of  the 
Bible;  by  his  sincere  attempt  to  bring  his  life 
into  harmony  with  the  precepts  of  the  Bible; 
by  his  simple  and  steady  trust  in  an  over- 
shadowing Providence;  by  his  reproduction  of 
the  spirit  of  Christ  as  seen  in  the  gentleness 
of  his  treatment  of  his  enemies,  the  patience 
with  which  he  endured  opposition  and  maledic- 
tion; ...  by  his  reverence  for  the  Sabbath  and 
the  respect  for  it  which  he  enforced  in  the 
army;  by  his  love  of  truth,  justice,  and  liberty; 
his  exemplification  of  the  essential  cjualities  of 
Christian  manhood;  his  faith  and  courage  and 
hope,  his  symjiathy,  sacrifice  and  love;  .  .  . 
and  by  his  proverbial  honesty, — honesty  to 
God  and  country  and  fellowman, — I  present 
Abraham   Lincoln  as  a  Christian  man. 

"Let  us  have  faith,"  was  the  high  key- 
note Lincoln  struck,  "  that  right  makes 
might;  and,  in  that  faith,  let  us  to  the 
end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand 
it."  To  an  old  friend  who  once  re- 
monstrated with  him  for  unnecessarily 
exposing  himself  to  trying  scenes,  Lincoln 
remarked:  "Die  when  I  may,  I  want  it 
said  of  me,  by  those  who  know  me 
best,  that  I  always  plucked  a  thistle  and 
planted  a  flower  where  I  thought  a  flower 

would    grow." 

*•» 

While  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the 
exploitation  in  this  country,  by  some 
more  or  less  distinguished  Irish  persons,  of 
the  "New  Irish  Drama,"  it  may  be  just 
as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  style  of 
drama  which  they  affect  does  not  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  nature  —  Irish  nature 
as  it  is  known  of  all  mankind.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Hogan,  of  Maynooth,  has  this  to  say 
of  one  representative  of  the  school  in 
which  William  Butler  Yeats  and  George 
Bernard  Shaw  are  prominent: 

Of  Mr.  Synge,  the  author  of  "The  Riders  of 
the   Sea"    and    "The    Playboy    of    the    Western 


World,"  we  need  say  nothing  more  than  that 
he  was  the  originator  of  a  class  of  plays  which, 
when  transferred  from  the  Abbey  Theatre  in 
Dublin  to  the  Court  Theatre  in  London,  were 
described  by  a  critic  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
(June  21,  iQio),  as  not  remarkable  for  any  wit 
or  humor  or  genius,  but  rather  as  distorted 
])ictures  of  human  nature.  As  such  they  were 
repulsive  and  disgusting.  In  many  cases,  they 
seemed  to  be  nothing  more  than  "photographs 
of  bestial  stupidity  and  depravity."  The  coarse- 
ness of  the  insult  they  offered  to  the  Catholic 
peasantry  of  Ireland  was  the  least  of  their 
drawbacks.  They  were  as  inartistic  as  they 
were  ofTensive. 

These  people  have  really  no  hold  on  Ireland. 
They  have  dazzled  some  uneducated  people 
at  home,  and  apparently  some  ignorant  persons 
abroad.  That  is  all.  It  is  owing  to  them  that 
some  few  of  cjjir  Catholic  people  are  calHng  their 
children  by  the  pagan  names  of  Fin,  Deirdre, 
and  Ferdiad,  just  as  the  French  atheists  call 
theirs  Dumnorix  and  Vercingetorix. 

The  Irish  pagans  were  fine  fellows  in 
their  day,  —  stalwart  and  bellicose ;  but 
that  day  is  long  past,  and  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  particular  reason,  moral 
or  artistic,  for  attempting  to  m.ake  it 
live   again. 


The  following  paragraphs  are  from  a 
newspaper  report  of  a  speech  delivered 
a  week  or  two  ago  in  Toronto,  by  Sir 
Andrew  Fraser: 

The  principle  of  government  neutrality  toward 
religion  in  England  has  been,  in  practice, 
operative  to  exclude  religion  from  government 
schools  everywhere.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
the  education  given  is  purely  secular  and  is 
undoubtedly  subversive  of  religion. 

The  Hindu  has  an  extraordinary  regard  for 
his  teacher.  What  his  teacher  doesn't  teach 
him  seems  to  him  of  little  account.  Parents 
of  all  classes,  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  not 
less  than  Christians,  are  now  clamorous  to  have 
religion  brought  into  the  schools  of  India,  be- 
cause they  regard  the  irreligious  character  of 
the  rising  generation  as  being  mainly  due  to 
the  want  of  religious  instruction;  and  they  look 
on  anarchy,  which  they  deplore,  as  largely  due 
to  irreligion. 

Sir  Andrew  gave  his  hearers,  and  all 
who  may  read  his  words  in  print, 
something  to  think  about.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  his  speech  wa.s  not  more 
fully  reported. 


.^.-iil^N^ 


The  Vision  of  St.  Veronica. 

BY    G.    E.   H. 

TjjHE'S  young  Veronica,  God's  holy   maid, 
Was  by  her  books  disheartened  and  dismayed, 
The   Blessed  Virgin  came,  clothed  all  in  white. 
"Put  up,  my  child,"  she  said,  "thy  books  to-night. 
Three  leisons  dost  thou  need.  They  are  but  these: 
Love  well  thy  God  upon  thy  bended  knees; 
Love   too  thy   neighbor.     So  our  Saviour  saith; 
Levote  thyself  to  His  most  holy  death. 
Keep  well  these  three.    Thou  shall  not  be  afraid 
To  meet  thy  Lord,  O  chosen  little  maid!" 
Thus  sjiaUe  the  vision,  then  she  passed  from  sight. 
Sweet  were  the  maiden's  dreams  that  holy  night. 


The  Widow's  Son. 


BY    MARY    E.    M.^NNIX. 


IV. 


/^^^  VVENTY-FOUR  hours  later  the 
ill')  dwelling  of  Mrs.  Wilde  was  thrown 
^^^  into  indescribable  confusion, —  a 
confusion  of  joyful  surprise  and  satisfac- 
tion. Donald  had  conveyed  the  news  of 
his  decision  by  telephone.  The  following 
dialogue  had  occurred  between  the  aunt 
and  nephew: 

"This  is  Donald,  Aunt  Cecilia.  Mother 
has  told  me  all  about  the  letter,  and  I 
have  decided  that —  " 

"Of  course  you  have.  Is  that  what 
you  wished  to  speak  to  me  about?  I  have 
a  dreadful  headache,  and  can  hardly 
stand.     Please  be  quick,  Donald!" 

"  I  wanted  to  say,  Aunt  Cecilia,  that  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  let  you  know  as 
soon  as  possible — " 

"Very  kind  of  you,  I'm  sure.  V'ell,  is 
that  all?" 

"  No,  Aunt  Cecilia.  Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  let  me  finish?" 


"Don't  be  impertinent,  Donald!  There 
is  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the 
lip,  my  dear." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  be  impertinent. 
There  is  no  cup  near  my  lip.  I  shall  not 
accept  Uncle  Richard's  offer." 

"You  shall  not  accept?  What  do  you 
mean?" 

"  I  prefer  making  my  own  way  in  the 
world  to  leaving  mamma,  as  I  suppose  I 
should  have  to  do  if  I  were  to  consent." 

"Are  you  crazy?" 

"  I  do  not  think  so.  At  any  rate,  I 
have  fully  decided  not  to  be  adopted. 
And  I  wanted  to  let  you  know  at  once, 
so  that  Robert  may  take  my  place,  if 
he  would  like  to." 

"If  he  would  like  to!"  exclaimed  Aunt 
Cecilia.     "Robert  is  not  a  fool." 

"  I'm  glad  of  that.  Aunt  Cecilia." 

"Is  your  mother  furious  with  you?" 

"My  mother  is  pleased." 

"Then  there  are  two  crazy  persons  in 
the  family.    What  is  the  next  move?" 

"  To  call  at  the  lawyer's  and  tell  him, 
I  suppose.  Mother  and  I  will  go  with 
you,  if  you  wish.  Perhaps  that  will  be 
the  right  way." 

"Very  likely.  Things  ought  to  be  done 
in  a  business  manner.  You  are  sure  you 
will  not  change  your  mind?" 

"Very  sure.    Shall  we  go  to-morrow?" 

"Yes,  in  the  morning.    Good-bye!" 

"  Good-bye,  Aunt  Cecilia!" 

Donald  hung  up  the  receiver  and  went 
off  to  school,  without  feeling  a  single 
pang  of  regret  for  what  he  had  renounced. 

Mrs.  Wilde's  headache  disappeared  as  if 
by  magic.  She  dressed  herself  cardfuUy, 
saying  to  the  cook: 

"  Natalie,  I  will  order  myself  this  morn- 
ing, as  I  have  some  errands  to  do  besides." 

From  butcher  to  grocer,  from  grocer 
to  baker,  from  baker  to  fishmonger,  from 
fishmonger   to   dry-goods   merchant   went 
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Aunt  Cecilia,  with  the  step  of  a  young 
girl.  She  imparted  the  joyous  news 
to  any  acquaintance  she  met, — without 
adding,  however,  that  it  was  through  the 
kindness  of  Captain  Delange's  boy  this 
good  fortune  had  been  vouchsafed  her 
son.  No :  not  a  word  of  that.  It  was  quite 
unnecessary;  it  was  no  one's  affair  but 
their  own.  And,  while  naturally  all  whom 
she  informed  congratulated  her,  there  were 
few  among  them  who  did  not  wonder  how 
it  happened  that  Donald  Delange,  whom 
evervone  admired,  had  not  been  chosen 
as  the  recipient  of  the  uncle's  bounty 
instead  of  the  affected,  insufferable  prig 
who  passed  and  repassed  them  day  after 
day  with  a  chilly  nod  and  never  a  smile. 

When  the  lawyer  had  been  seen,  and 
all  the  necessary  business  arrangements 
completed  in  as  much  as  was  possible 
until  the  uncle  could  be  heard  from, 
Donald  and  his  mother  resumed  their 
usual  routine,  happy  in  each  other  and 
their  occupations. 

But  Mrs.  Wilde  and  Robert  lived  in  an 
atmosphere  of  perpetual  agitation,  which 
was  further  increased  when  Mr.  Jones 
informed  them  that  Mr.  Delange  would 
arrive  at  a  certain  date,  and  had  ordered 
him  to  engage  a  suite  of  rooms,  regardless 
of  expense,  in  the  most  comfortable  hotel 
in  the  city.  He  had  chosen  the  Vendome. 
Finally,  word  was  sent,  also  through  the 
lawyer,  that  Mr.  Delange  had  arrived  and 
wished  to  see  his  nieces  and  nephews 
as  soon  as  they  could  make  it  convenient 
to  call  upon  him;  adding  that  he  desired 
them  to  come  together,  as  he  was  not 
equal  to  the  fatigue  of  receiving  them 
at  different  times. 

This  summons  had  not  been  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  of  Aunt  Cecilia,  who 
would  have  preferred  to  have  visited  him 
first;  but  she  was  obliged  to  acquiesce 
in  the  wishes  of  her  aged  and  doubtless 
eccentric  relative. 

It  was  rather  a  silent  quartette  that 
arrived  at  the  Vendome.  Mrs.  Wilde, 
particularly  desirous  of  making  a  good 
impression    as    she    had    a    great    deal    at 


stake,  restrained  her  impatience  as  well 
as  she  could. 

"Precede  us,  Cecilia,"  said  Mrs.  Delange 
when  they  reached  the  uncle's  apartments. 

"  Certainly,  it  is  my  right,"  rejoined 
her  sister-in-law,  seizing  Robert's  hand 
and  hastening  forward  into  the  sitting- 
room,  where  a  valet  held  the  door  open. 

The  rooms  were  in  semi-darkness.  At 
the  farthest  end,  half  reclining  on  a  sofa, 
was  a  very  old  man.  His  thin,  grey  beard 
descended  to  his  breast;  his  hair  was 
long  and  white;  but  the  shaggy  brows, 
which  had  once  been  intensely  black,  were 
only  lightly  sprinkled  with  grey,  which 
gave  his  sharp-featured  countenance  an 
unusual  appearance.  His  eyes  were  small, 
black  and  brilliant;  his  nose,  Roman;  his 
complexion  like  ivory.  He  wore  a  dark 
red  dressing-gown  of  heavy  silk,  with  a 
smoking  cap  of  the  same  material. 

Without  rising  or  moving  from  his 
reclining  position,  the  old  man  looked 
fixedly  at  the  group  before  him.  Strange 
to  relate,  Mrs.  Wilde,  usually  so  facile  of 
speech,  seemed  incapable  of  uttering  a 
single  word.  Her  sister-in-law,  expecting 
she  would  take  the  initiative,  waited  for 
a  moment;  then,  feeling  that  some  one 
should  relieve  the  embarrassment  of  the 
situation,  she  advanced  a  step  nearer 
Mr.  Delange  and  held  out  her  hand,  as 
she  said: 

"How  do  you  do,  Uncle  Richard?  I 
hope  you  had  a  pleasant  journey." 

The  old  man  took  her  hand  in  his,  his 
black,  piercing  eyes  upon  her  face.  Sud- 
denly recalled  to  her  position,  Aunt  Cecilia 
pushed  her  aside,  and,  throwing  herself 
on  the  bosom  of  her  uncle,  exclaimed : 

"O  my  dear  Uncle,  my  good  Uncle, 
how  glad  I  am  to  see  you!  And  this  is 
Robert,  my  dear  .son,  and  your  loving 
nephew.  He  has  been  so  anxious  to  make 
your  acquaintance.  Robert,  kiss  your 
uncle." 

But  the  old  man,  rising  to  a  sitting 
posture,  extricated  himself  from  the 
unexpected  embrace,  sayins 

"How  are  you,  my  how;  JfDw  ar^vVftti- 
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And,  my  dear  woman,  l^ray  do  not  be 
so  demonstrative.  You  can  not  possibly 
know  as  yet  whether  I  am  good  or  not. 
Very  likely  you  may  learn  to  think  me 
just  the  contrary.  Take  that  chair,  while 
I  speak  to  this  other  young  fellow  behind 
his  mother.  Come  here,  my  boy,  and  shake 
hands  with  your  old  Uncle  Richard." 

Donald  advanced  shyly;  his  mother 
had  never  seen  him  so  embarrassed;  but 
the  smile  that  passed  over  the  old  man's 
countenance  seemed  to  reassure  him.  He 
smiled  in  return,  and  Mrs.  Delange  at 
that  moment  saw  a  remarkable  re.sem- 
blance  between  the  two  faces. 

"Wliich  is  which?"  asked  the  old  man, 
still  holding  Donald's  hand,  and  glancing 
sharply  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
group  before  him.  "Which  of  you  is 
Richard's  widow,  and  which  of  these 
boys  has  chosen  to  become  the  adopted 
son  of  old  Richard  Delange?" 

There  was  a  moment's '  pause ;  Mrs. 
Wilde,  somewhat  discomfited,  hesitated 
about  pushing  Robert  forward,  and  again 
Mrs.  Delange  relieved  the  situation. 

"This  is  Donald,  Captain  Delange's 
son,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on  the 
boy's  shoulder.    "And  I  am  his  mother." 

"Very  good!"  rejoined  the  old  man, 
a  smile  of  satisfaction  irradiating  his 
countenance, — "very  good,  indeed." 

It  was  evident  that  he  labored  under 
a  mistake:  that  he  believed  Donald  the 
one  who  had  chosen  to  avail  himself 
of  his  uncle's  proposition.  Mrs.  Wilde 
hastened  to  disabuse  him  of  his  error. 

"  But  it  is  Robert  who  has  appreciated 
and  accepted  your  magnificent  offer.  Uncle 
Richard!"  she  exclaimed  affectionately, 
pressing  the  boy  to  her  breast, — a  gesture 
he  resented. 

"How  is  that?"  asked  the  old  man, 
addressing  Mrs.  Delange  with  flashing  eyes. 

"  Both  Donald  and  myself  are  very 
grateful,  Uncle,"  she  said;  "but  he  was 
not  willing  to  separate  himself  from  me, 
as  we  supposed  he  would  be  obliged  to  do 
in  cas^'ihe  Accepted   your  offer." 

"Did    you    so    advise    him?     Did    you 


influence    him?"    asked     Uncle    Richard, 

with  lowering  brows. 

"No,  Uncle:    it  was  his  own  decision," 

she  replied. 

"On    the    contrary — "    began    Donald; 

but    the    old    man    silenced    him    with    a 

gesture.    Then,  turning  to  Mrs.  Wilde  and 

Robert,  he  continued : 

"So  you  are  the  two  with  whom  I  have 
to  deal.  Very  well.  What  did  you  say 
the  boy's  name  was?" 

"  Robert,  Uncle.  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred to'  call  him  Richard,  which  is,  as 
you  know,  a  family  name,  but  my  dear 
husband — " 

"  No  further  explanations,"  rejoined 
the  old  man,  brusquely.  "It  does  not 
matter  a  tittle  to  me  what  his  name  is, 
provided  he  does  not  dishonor  mine — 
when  he  assumes  it.  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred the  other  boy  decidedly;  but  if 
he  wishes  to  fly  in  the  face  of  good  fortune, 
I  have  nothing  to  say  but  this"  (he 
addressed  himself  to  Donald  and  his 
mother) :  "  You,  the  widow  of  Richard 
Delange,  and  you,  his  son,  shall  neither 
of  you  receive  a  single  penny  of  mine, 
neither  while  I  live  nor  after  my  death. 
And  I  shall  make  it  a  condition  of  the 
inheritance  that  my  adopted  son  shall 
not,  at  any  time,  while  he  lives  give  you 
the  slightest  assistance,  either  by  money 
or  any  influence  he  may  possess.  Every- 
one to  his  own  planting,  say  I;  but  every- 
one to  his  own  harvest  also.  From  this 
time  forward  you  have  no  Uncle  Delange : 
you  are  no  kin  of  mine.  I  beg  that  you 
will  both  retire  immediately." 

While  the  old  man  had  been  speaking, 
his  manner  had  developed  into  a  cold 
anger  that  changed  the  flashing  of  his 
dark  eyes  into  a  stormy  haughtiness,  the 
chilling  effect  of  which  was  intensely 
mortifying  to  his  hearers.  Even  Aunt 
Cecilia  in  the  midst  of  her  triumph  re- 
sented his  cruel  words  on  behalf  of  Donald 
and  his  mother,  and  wished  from  the 
bottom  of  her  heart  that  the  scene  were 
over.  However,  the  two  culprits  bore 
themselves  with  dignity  under  the  severe 
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ordeal.  As  they  turned  to  go,  Donald 
instinctively  put  out  his  hand  to  take 
his  mother's. 

"We  bid  you  good-morning,  sir,"  rang 
out  the  clear  tones  of  the  boy.  Mrs. 
Delange  merely  bowed,  and  they  passed 
from  the  room. 

Once  in  the  street,  they  walked  on  for 
some  time  in  silence. 

"  Donald,"  said  the  widow,  as  soon  as 
she  could  trust  herself  to  speak,  "let  us 
close  this  book  forever.  Your  vmcle  has 
had  provocation  for  his  action;  I  fancy, 
from  his  appearance,  he  is  a  man  who  has 
not  been  accustomed  to  having  his  will 
thwarted  in  any  particular.  Let  us  forget 
all  about  it." 

"  Yes,  mother,  that  is  how  I  feel,  only  that 
it  made  my  blood  boil  for  you.  For  myself 
I  do  not  care.  I  am  very  sure  I  should  not 
at  all  enjoy  being  his  adopted  son." 

"  I  am  confident  your  father  would 
have  approved  what  we  have  done.  Now 
everything  will  be  as  it  was  before,  and 
our  lives  must  settle  down  to  whatever 
God  accords  us.  I  am  going  to  be  extrav- 
agant and  buy  a  box  of  those  delicious 
strawberries  for  dinner." 

When  they  had  gone,  Mr.  Delange  lay- 
back  once  more  upon  the  sofa.  The  valet, 
who  had  been  lingering  near  the  door, 
brought  him  a  glass  of  milk  and  a  biscuit, 
which  he  roused  himself  to  eat  leisurely, 
not  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  his  future 
heir  or  his  mother  until  he  had  finished.- 
Then  he  said : 

"  How  did  they  get  the  notion  they 
were  to  be  separated?" 

"I  do  not  know.    We  all  thought  so." 

"  I  had  no  such  intention.  But  it  is  just 
as  well.  It  would  have  been  intolerable 
for  me  to  have  a  woman  like  that  around 
me, — one  who  would  permit  a  bov  of  that 
age  to  have  his  own  way  in  such  a  matter. 
She  would  soon  have  shown  her  true 
colors,  and  they  would  not  have  accorded 
with  mine.  An  unselfish  mother  would 
have  considered  the  best  interests  of  her 
son.     I    am    glad    to   see    you   have   more 

(To    he 


sense,  though  I  really  liked  the  woman's 
appearance,  and  the  boy  is  a  true  Delange. 
I  admired  the  way  he  walked  out  of  the 
room." 

"Uncle,"  began  Mrs.  Wilde  sweetl\-, 
"it  is  not  yet  too  late.  Perhaps  it  would 
only  be  just  to  let  Clara  know  you  had 
not  intended  separating  her  from  Donald. 
She  is  quite  poor;  it  would  be  a  Godsend 
to  her,  this  fortune,  while  Robert  and  I 
have  a  suificiency  as  it  is." 

"Tut,  tut!"  answered  the  old  man. 
"  That  woman  has  shown  me  her  true 
nature.  It  is  all  finished;  Robert  here 
is  to  be  my  son,  and  you,  as  his  mother, 
will  take  your  rightful  place  in  my  house- 
hold. I  wish  your  boy  were  more  of  a 
man  and  less  of  a  dandy  in  his  appear- 
ance; but  we  shall  soon  change  all  that. 
Go  away  now,  I  am  tired;  but  come  back 
in  the  morning  when  I  shall  be  rested. 
And  we  will  go  together  and  choose  a 
house  in  the  right  neighborhood.  You 
will  know.  A  detached  villa  with  a  large 
garden,  where   one   may   be   secluded." 

An  imperious  wave  of  the  hand  dis- 
missed mother  and  son:  there  was  no 
time  for  leave-taking  other  than  a  brief 
"Good-morning!"  When  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  corridor,  Robert,  who  had 
not  spoken  a  word  during  the  interview, 
remarked : 

"I  can  hardly  tell  whether  I'm  standing 
on  mv  head  or  my  heels.  I  fancy,  mother, 
we  shall  have  to  pay  pretty  dear  for  the 
whistle  Uncle  Delange  is  playing  for  us." 

"  It  will  certainly  not  be  a  bed  of  roses 
we  shall  have  to  lie  upon,"  rejoined  his 
mother;  "but  we  can  afford  to  pay  the 
price.  And  remember,  Robert,  he  is  very 
old.  We  must  not  only  be  patient  with 
him,  but  must  humor  all  his  whims.  I 
am  sure  it  will  not  be  for  long:  he  looks 
very  feeble.  And  afterward,  Robert,  we 
shall  be  able  to  order  our  lives  as  we  wish." 

"Mavbe  you're  right,"  replied  Robert; 
"  but  it  strikes  me  the  old  coon  has  a  lot 
of  life  in  him  yet.  I  shouldn't  care  to  be 
his  valet — for  one  thing." 

continued.) 
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The  Selfish  Giant. 


(.■1  liUU  jriend  uho  has  had  this  story  read  to 
her  jour  times  and  declares  that  it  is  "one  oj  the 
loveliest  stories  that  ever  was,"  asks  us  to  te'l  it 
in  "The  Ave  Maria."  We  are  glad  to  do  so,  and' 
we  are  sure  a  great  many  yovng  jo!k  all  over  !he 
world  will  he  grateful  to  C.  C.  M.  for  recommend- 
ing so  beautiful  a  story.  It  is  told,  of  course,  in 
Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  own  words,  which,  it  seems 
to  us,  could  hardly  have  been  belter  chosen.) 

'fffT  VERY  afternoon,  as  they  were  coming 
|g^  from  school,  the  children  used  to 
t^  go  and  play  in  the  Giant's  garden. 
It  was  a  large  lovely  garden,  with  soft 
green  grass.  Here  and  there  over  the  grass 
stood  beautiful  flowers  like  stars,  and 
there  were  twelve  peach-trees  that  in 
the  springtime  broke  out  into  delicate 
blossoms  of  pink  and  pearl,  and  in  the 
autumn  bore  rich  fruit.  The' birds  sat  on 
the  trees  and  sang  so  sweetly  that  the 
children  used  to  stop  their  games  in  order 
to  listen  to  them.  "  How  happy  we  are 
here!"  they  cried  to  each  other. 

One  day  the  Giant  came  back.  He  had 
been  to  visit  his  friend  the  Cornish  ogre, 
and  had  stayed  with  him  for  seven  years. 
After  the  seven  years  were  over  he  had 
said  all  that  he  had  to  say,  for  his  con- 
versation was  limited,  and  he  determined 
to  return  to  his  own  castle.  When  he 
arrived  he  saw  the  children  playing  in 
the  garden. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  he  cried 
in  a  very  gruff  voice,  and  the  children 
ran  away. 

"  My  own  garden  is  my  own  garden," 
said  the  Giant;  "any  one  can  understand 
that,  and  I  will  allow  nobody  to  plav  in 
it  but  myself."  So  he  built  a  high  wall 
all   round  it,  and   put  up  a  notice-board. 
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He    was    a    very    fclfish    giant,    indeed. 
The    poor    children   had    now  nowhere  to 


play.  They  tried  to  play  on  the  road,  but 
the  road  was  very  dusty  and  full  of  hard 
stones,  and  they  did  not  Hke  it.  They 
used  to  wander  round  the  high  wall  when 
their  lessons  were  over,  and  talk  about  the 
beautiful  garden  inside.  "  How  happy  we 
were  there,"  they  said  to  each  other. 

Then  the  Spring  came,  and  all  over  the 
country  there  were  little  blossoms  and 
little  birds.  Only  in  the  garden  of  the 
Selfish  Giant  it  was  still  Winter.  The 
birds  did  not  care  to  sing  in  it  as  there 
were  no  children,  and  the  trees  forgot  to 
blossom.  Once  a  beautiful  flower  put  its 
head  out  from  the  grass,  but  when  it 
saw  the  notice-board  it  was  so  sorry  for 
the  children  that  it  slipped  back  into  the 
ground  again,  and  went  off  to  sleep.  The 
only  people  who  were  pleased  were  the 
Snow  and  the  Frost.  "Spring  has  for- 
gotten this  garden,"  they  cried,  "so  we 
will  live  here  all  the  year  round."  The 
Snow  covered  up  the  grass  with  her  great 
white  cloak,  and  the  Frost  painted  all 
the  trees  silver.  Then  they  invited  the 
North  Wind  to  stay  with  them,  and  he 
came.  He  was  wrapped  in  furs,  and  he 
roared  all  day  about  the  garden,  and  blew 
the  chimney-pots  down.  "  This  is  a  delight- 
ful spot,"  he  said;  "we  must  ask  the 
Hail  on  a  visit."  So  the  Hail  came. 
Every  day  for  three  hours  he  rattled 
on  the  roof  of  the  castle  till  he  broke 
most  of  the  slates,  and  then  he  ran  round 
and  round  the  garden  as  fast  as  he  could 
go.  He  was  dressed  in  grey,  and  his 
breath  was  like  ice. 

"  I  can  not  understand  why  the  Spring 
is  so  late  in  coming,"  said  the  Selfish 
Giant,  as  he  sat  at  the  window  and  looked 
out  at  his  cold  white  garden;  "I  hope 
there  will   be  a  change  in   the  weather." 

But  the  Spring  never  came,  nor  the 
Summer.  The  Autiimn  gave  golden  fruit 
to  every  garden,  but  to  the  Giant's  garden 
she  gave  none.  "He  is  too  selfish,"  she 
said.  So  it  was  always  Winter  there,  and 
the  North  Wind  and  the  Hail  and  the 
Frost  and  the  Snow  danced  about  through 
the  trees. 
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One  morning  the  Giant  was  lying  awake 
in  bed  when  he  heard  some  lovely  music. 
It  sounded  so  sweet  to  his  ears  that  he 
thought  it  must  be  the  King's  musicians 
passing  by.  It  was  really  only  a  little 
linnet  singing  outside  his  window,  but  it 
was  so  long  since  he  had  heard  a  bird 
sing  in  his  garden  that  it  seemed  to  him 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  music  in  the 
world.  Then  the  Hail  stopped  dancing 
over  his  head,  and  the  North  Wind  ceased 
roaring,  and  a  delicious  perfume  came 
to  him  through  the  open  casement.  "  I 
believe  the  Spring  has  come  at  last," 
said  the  Giant;  and  he  jumped  out  of 
bed  and  looked  out. 

What  did  he  see? 

He  saw  a  most  wonderful  sight.  Through 
a  little  hole  m  the  wall  the  children  had 
crept  in,  and  they  were  sitting  in  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  In  every  tree  that 
he  could  see  there  was  a  little  child.  And 
the  trees  were  so  glad  to  have  the  children 
back  again  that  they  had  covered  them- 
selves with  blossoms,  and  were  waving 
their  arms  gently  above  the  children's 
heads.  The  birds  were  flying  about  and 
twittering  with  delight,  and  the  flowers 
were  looking  up  through  the  green  grass 
and  laughing.  It  was  a  lovely  scene, 
only  in  one  corner  it  was  still  Winter. 
It  was  the  farthest  comer  of  the  garden, 
and  in  it  was  standing  a  little  boy.  He 
was  so  small  that  he  could  not  reach  up 
to  the  branches  of  the  tree,  and  he  was 
wandering  all  round  it,  crying  bitterly. 
The  poor  tree  was  still  quite  covered  with 
frost  and  snow,  and  the  North  Wind  was 
blowing  and  roaring  above  it.  "  Climb 
up!  little  boy,"  said  the  Tree,  and  it 
bent  its  branches  down  as  low  as  it  could ; 
but  the  boy  was  too  tiny. 

And  the  Giant's  heart  melted  as  he 
looked  out.  "How  selfish  I  have  been!" 
he  said;  "now  I  know  why  the  Spring 
would  not  come  here.  I  will  put  that 
poor  little  boy  on  the  top  of  the  tree, 
and  then  I  will  knock  down  the  wall, 
and  my  garden  shall  be  the  children's 
playground    forever   and   ever."     He    was 


really  very  sorry  for  what  he  had  done. 

So  he  crept  downstairs  and  opened  the 
front  door  quite  softly,  and  went  out 
into  the  garden.  But  when  the  children 
saw  him  they  were  so  frightened  that  they 
all  ran  away,  and  the  garden  became 
Winter  again.  Only  the  little  boy  did  not 
run,  for  his  eyes  were  so  full  of  tears 
that  he  did  not  see  the  Giant  coming. 
And  the  Giant  stole  up  behind  him  and 
took  him  gently  in  his  hand,  and  put 
him  up  into  the  tree.  And  the  tree  broke 
at  once  iiito  blossom,  and  the  birds  came 
and  sang  on  it,  and  the  little  boy  stretched 
out  his  two  arms  and  flung  them  round 
the  Giant's  neck,  and  kissed  him.  And 
the  other  children,  when  they  saw  that 
the  Giant  was  not  wicked  any  longer, 
came  running  back,  and  with  them  came 
the  Spring.  "  It  is  your  garden  now, 
little  children,"  said  the  Giant,  and  he 
took  a  great  axe  and  knocked  down  the 
wall.  And  when  the  people  were  going 
to  market  at  twelve  o'clock  they  found 
the  Giant  playing  with  the  children  in 
the  most  beautiful  garden  they  had  ever 
seen. 

All  day  long  they  played,  and  in  the 
evening  they  came«  to  the  Giant  to  bid 
him  good-bye. 

"But  where  is  your  little  companion?" 
he  said;  "the  boy  I  put  into  the  tree." 
The  Giant  loved  him  the  best  because  he 
had  kissed  him. 

"We  don't  know,"  answered  the  chil- 
dren;   "he  has  gone  away." 

"You  must  tell  him  to  be  sure  and 
come  here  to-morroW,"  said  the  Giant. 
But  the  children  said  they  did  not 'know 
where  he  lived,  and  had  never  seen  him 
before;    and  the  Giant  felt  very  sad. 

Every  afternoon,  when  school  was  over, 
the  children  came  and  played  with  the 
Giant.  But  the  little  boy  whom  the  Giant 
loved  was  never  seen  again.  The  Giant 
was  very  kind  to  all  the  children,  yet  he 
longed  for  his  first  little  friend,  and  often 
spoke  of  him.  "  How  I  would  like  to  see 
him!"  he  used  to  say. 

Years  went  over,   and   the   Giant  grew 
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very  old  and  feeble.  He  could  not  play 
about  any  more,  so  he  sat  in  a-  huge 
armchair,  and  watched  the  children  at 
their  games,  and  admired  his  garden. 
"1  have  many  beautiful  Howers,"  he  said, 
•'  but  the  children  are  the  most  beautiful 
fiowers  of  all." 

One  Winter  morning  he  looked  out  of 
his  window  as  he  was  dressing.  He  did 
not  hate  the  Winter  now,  for  he  knew 
that  it  was  merely  the  Spring  asleep,  and 
that  the  dowers  were   resting. 

Suddenly  he  rubbed  his  eyes  in  wonder, 
and  looked  and  looked.  It  certainly  was 
a  marvellous  sight.  In  the  farthest 
comer  of  the  garden  was  a  tree  quite 
covered  with  lovely  white  blossoms.  Its 
branches  were  all  golden,  and  silver  fruit 
liung  down  from  them,  and  underneath 
it  stood  the  little  boy  he  had  loved. 

Downstairs  ran  the  Giant  in  great  joy, 
and  out  into  the  garden.  He  hastened 
across  the  grass,  and  came  near  to  the 
child.  And  when  he  came  quite  close  his 
face  grew  red  with  anger,  and  he  said, 
"Who  hath  dared  to  wound  thee?"  For 
on  the  palms  of  the  child's  hands  were 
the  prints  of  two  nails,  and  the  prints  of 
two  nails  were  on  the  little  feet. 

"Who  hath  dared  to  wound  thee?" 
cried  the  Giant;  "tell  me,  that  I  may 
take  my  big  sword  and  slay  him." 

"Nay!"  answered  the  child;  "but 
these  are  the  wounds  of  Love." 

"Who  art  thou?"  said  the  Giant,  and 
a  strange  awe  fell  on  him,  and  he  knelt 
before  the  little  child. 

And  the  child  smiled  on  the  Giant, 
and  said  to  him,  "  You  let  me  play 
once  in  your  garden;  to-day  you  shall 
come  with  me  to  my  garden,  which  is 
Paradise." 

And  when  the  children  ran  in  that 
afternoon,  they  found  the  Giant  lying  dead 
under  the  tree,  all  covered  with  white 
blossoms. 


A  Great  Man's  Golden  Deed. 


Many  interesting  stories  are  told  abr-ut 
the  famous  author.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
the  friend  of  Goldsmith  and  other  distin- 
guished men  of  his  time.  None  of  the:;c 
stories,  however,  is  more  creditable  tj 
the  great  Englishman  than  the  following, 
which  will,  perhaps,  be  new  to  some  of 
our  young  readers: 

Dr.  Johnson's  father  was  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  books  to  various  market  town ; 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Lichfield,  England, 
and  displaying  them  for  sale  at  a  stall 
in  the  market  places.  He  fell  ill  on  one 
occasion  when  visiting  Uttoxeter,  and 
asked  his  son  to  take  his  place  at  the 
stall;  but  Samuel,  then  a  mere  child, 
refused.  Years  passed.  The  old  father 
had  died,  and  his  son  had  become  famous 
on  account  of  his  dictionary  and  other 
works. 

One  market  day  the  people  of  Uttoxeter 
were  surprised  to  see  a  large  man  of 
distinguished,  if  awkward,  appearance, 
standing  bareheaded  and  without  occu- 
pation in  the  market  place.  The  day  was 
very  warm,  but  from  early  morning  till 
late  evening,  while  the  people  came  and 
went  to  buy  or  sell,  there  the  stranger 
stood  in  the  same  place,  alway-s  with 
uncovered  head.  Later  on  the  people  knew 
that  it  was  the  renowned.  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  that  he  had  journeyed  all  the  way 
from  London  to  make  reparation  for  his 
boyish  act  of  di.sobedience. 


The  word  "  nicotine "  is  derived  from 
the  name  of  John  Nicot,  who  introduced 
tobacco  into  France  in  J560. 


'  Himalaya  Mountains. 

The  name  "  Himalaya "  is  formed  from 
two  Sanscrit  words,  hima  (snow),  and 
Maya  (abode).  The  meaning  is,  therefore, 
"the  abode  of  snow,"  which  is  singularly 
aijpropriate,  as  the  summits  of  these 
mountains,  some  of  which  are  more  than 
23,000  feet  in  altitude,  are  perpetually 
covered  with  snow  from  the  height  of 
16,000  to   17,000  feet. 
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The  Rosary. 

BY    HENRY    C.    MCLEA.V. 

2?0SES,  roses  red  and  white. 
Glowing  in  the  morning  light, 
Fresh  and  fragrant  at  the  noon, 
Silv'ry  sweet  beneath  the  moon; 
Never  fading,  never  old, 
Blossoming  a  hundredfold; 
Symbols  of  the  heavenly  land, 
Wet  with  dew  of  God's  own  hand. 

Roses  red,  that  bring  to  me 
Thoughts  of  Christ  on  Calvary; 
Roses  white,  that  long  endure. 
Emblems  are  of  Mary  pure; 
Ever  Virgin  undefiled, 
Mother  of  the  sinless  Child. 
Mystery  for  ages  told, 
Truth  my  roses  white  enfold. 

Roses,  roses  red  and  white, 
Glowing  in   the   morning  light. 
Fresh  and  fragrant  at  the  noon, 
Silv'ry  sweet  beneath  the  moon; 
Never  fading,  never  old. 
Blossoming  a  hundredfold. 
Constant  pledge  bespeaking  me 
Faith  and  hope  and  victory. 


I  WISH  we  had  learned  early  ia  life  that 
imparting  information  and  making  conver- 
sation are  by  no  means  synonymous.  .  .  . 
Conversation  should  be  interchange  of 
opinion,  ideas,  experiences,  not  a  bom- 
bardment with  facts  which  one  is  com- 
petent to  read  up  for  oneself  if  one's  a 
mind  to. — "Adrian  Savage." 


The  Moral  Training  of  the  Young. 


BY    THE    RT.   REV.    BISHOP    HEDLEV. 


T  is  well  known  that,  as  regards 
doing  good  and  avoiding  evil, 
boys  and  girls  can  be  traihed.  It 
is  also  well  known  that  children, 
If  not  duly  instructed,  advised  and 
directed,  will  neither  do  what  is  right 
nor  even  know  what  they  ought  to  do, 
First  of  all,  no  one  is  born  with  clear  ideas 
of  right  and  \vrong;  and,  secondly,  there 
is  in  human  nature  so  much  bias  and 
inclination  to  the  evil  side,  as  being  the 
pleasanter  side,  that  all  our  good  inclina- 
tions and  convictions  have  to  be  carefully 
cultivated  and  strengthened,  or  else  evil 
gets  the  upperhand.  Hence  to  neglect 
training  is  to  leave  a  child  to  spiritual 
destruction,  for  which  parents  will  have 
to  answer  before  God. 

It  is  not  Catholics  alone,  but  all  that 
profess  any  belief  in  Christianity,  who 
lament  the  present  general  neglect  of  the 
training  and  discipline  of  the  young.  A 
great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  on 
the  subject  by  clergymen,  social  reformers, 
teachers,  and  those  who  undertake  to 
improve  the  race  and  strengthen  the 
nation.  Mingled  with  much  that  is  true, 
wise  and  useful,  there  is  in  these  utter- 
ances not  a  little  false  morality,  mis- 
understanding of  the  New  Testament, 
and  sentimental  twaddle.  \o  training  or 
discipline  can  be  of  any  value  which  is 
not  grounded  on  right  principles.  For 
a    Christian,    these    right    principles    are 
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found  only  in  Christianity,  and  in  Chris- 
tianity as  taught  by  the  Church. 

Human  nature,  with  its  multiplied 
capacities  and  inclinations,  is  a  com- 
plicated thing.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
man,  many  and  diverse  as  are  liis  powers 
and  desires,  to  reduce  them  all  to  sub- 
ordination and  order,  so  that  they  may 
work  together  and  co-operate  toward  his 
one  and  only  end;  or  else  he  ruins 
himself  for  all  eternity.  But  the  rules 
and  principles  on  which  a  man  must  put 
his  powers  and  desires  in  order  are 
learned,  not  in  the  mere  light  of  nature 
nor  in  the  philosophy  of  the  heathen  nor 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  modern  unbeliever, 
but  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
set  forth  by  the  Church.  Non-Catholic 
writer*  on  training  and  discipline  are  some- 
times clergymen  who  confine  themselves 
to  what  they  call  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  ignore  the  holy  House  of 
Nazareth,  avoid  the  Passion,  and  have 
no  use  for  dogma;  sometimes  they  are 
schoolmasters  and  journalists  who  do 
not  recognize  the  supernatural,  and  by 
praising  up  such  merely  natural  virtues 
as  courage,  endurance,  and  drill,  promote 
in  the  human  heart  a  pride  and  self- 
sufficiency  which  is  spiritual  destruction; 
and  sometimes  they  are  sentimentalists 
who  seem  to  hold  that  the  end  and  purpose 
of  all  training  and  discipline  is  to  make 
men  patriots  and  to  strengthen  the  nation. 

As  all  Catholics  know,  our  holy  religion 
t3a?hes  that  the  purpose^  or  end  for  which 
every  man  is  in  this  world  is,  in  one  word, 
God, — to  love  God  and  to  do  His  will. 
This  root  and  ground  of  all  human  aim 
and  endeavor  is  the  whole  explanation 
of  life.  It  furnishes  a  man  with  the  only 
correct  and  adequate  view  of  God,  of 
himself,  and  of  his  surroundings.  He  must 
make  God  the  predominant  object  of  his 
mind  and  his  heart;  and  he  must  school 
and  control  all  his  powers  and  inclinations 
in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not  interfere 
with  this  grand  purpose,  but  rather  help 
it  on  and  promote  it.  Hence  there  are 
three  chief  branches  of  training  —  piety. 


humility,  and  self-restraint.  Piety  Includes 
faith,  prayer,  worship,  and  the  observance 
of  the  Commandments.  Humility  means 
the  truth  about  one's  own  being  and  one's 
own  powers  and  performances,  and  the 
personal  attitude  toward  God  and  man 
that  follows  from  a  right  understanding 
of  this  truth.  Self-restraint  is  a  con- 
venient word  for  signifying  that  constant 
watchfulness  and  repression  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  form  a 
character  such  as  Jesus  Christ  would 
approve.  Let  us  consider  these  headings 
one  by  one,  in  their  relation  to  the  training 
of  the  young. 

Training  in  piety  is  carried  out  by 
instruction  and  by  the  inculcation  of  good 
habits  and  conduct.  It  is  of  primary 
importance  to  place  before  the  mind  of 
the  child  that  the  One  and  only  God,  his 
Creator,  is  always  and  in  everything  his 
Heavenly  Father.  That  which  spoils  the 
life  of  too  many  people  is  the  notion  they 
get  when  young  that  God  is  a  master,  a 
judge,  a  re  warder  and  a  punisher.  Such 
a  notion,  it  need  not  be  said,  is  perfectly 
true.  But  it  is  inadequate.  If  it  goes  no 
further  —  if  the  teacher  or  trainer  stops 
there  —  it  produces  the  same  effect  as 
if  it  were  false,  because  it  leaves  God 
outside  of  the  child's  heart.  Observe  what 
happens  to  a  child  who  has  a  good  mother. 
The  child  clings  to  her  whatever  happens. 
It  knows  she  is  judge  or  arbiter  of  its  life, 
and  that  she  can  punish.  But  its  knowl- 
edge of  her  does  not  stop  there:  she  has 
its  heart.  There  may  be  other  persons 
whom  it  recognizes  as  rulers,  judges,  pun- 
ishers,  rewarders;  but  these,  however 
much  it  may  fear  them  or  reverence  them, 
are  outsiders.  It  will  never  come  to  regard 
them  as  naturally  and  inevitably  caring 
for  it;  as  persons  to  be  run  to  in  every 
emergency;  on  whose  lap  it  freely  climbs, 
round  whose  neck  it  throws  its  arms  with- 
out hesitation,  whose  kiss  it  seeks  and 
expects  as  a  right  and  a  law  of  nature. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  it  knows  its 
mother  in  a  different  way  from  that  in 
which  it  knows  anv  one  else.    Ever  since 
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it  began  to  feel  and  to  take  notice,  there 
has  been  an  unbroken  series  of  intimate 
communications  between  its  mother  and 
itself,  which,  like  the  tendrils  of  a  creeping 
plant,  have  taken  hold  of  its  inmost  self, 
of  its  living  heart. 

It  is  this  kind  of  communion  that  has 
to  be  set  up  between  the  heart  of  a  child 
and  its  God.  It  is  certain,  both  by  the 
light  of  nature  and  of  revelation,  that 
God  loves  every  one  of  us  with  a  love 
more  intense,  more  persistent,  and  more 
unalterable  than  that  of  any  possible  or 
conceivable  mother  for  her  child.  He  is, 
for  the  most  part,  hidden  from  our  sight, 
silent  and  apparently  far  off.  The  Chris- 
tian, therefore,  does  not  live  in  Hie  com- 
pany as  a  child  with  its  mother.  But  it 
is  certain  that  every  soul  has  a  capacity, 
partly  natural,  but  immensely  reinforced 
by  grace,  for  hearing,  seeing,  feeling,  and, 
to  use  a  common  phrase,  realizing  God  as 
its  Father  and  only  Friend.  But,  as  in 
all  things  that  concern  the  welfare  of 
mankind  in  body  and  in  soul,  we  are 
dependent  for  this  realization  of  God 
Upon  other  people.  This  is  especially  true 
of  childhood.  The  order  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence is  that  the  child  must  starve  and 
must  die  if  it  is  left  without  the  succor 
of  parents  and  friends.  This  is  quite  as 
certain  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  order 
as  it  is  in  the  physical.  If  the  child  is  not 
taught  and  trained  to  realize  its  God  as 
its  Heavenly  Father,  it  will  not  do  so.  In 
many  cases,  it  will  never  do  so;  because 
the  peculiar  receptive  power,  the  sim- 
plicity and  the  tenderness  of  the  nature 
of  a  child  diminish  and  disappear  as  it 
grows  older;  and  thus  the  highly  spiritual 
conception  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is 
more  and  more  unlikely  to  find  its  way 
into  its  being. 

How,  then,  must  the  parent  or  the 
priest  or  the  teacher  train  a  child  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  essential  foundation 
of  piety  —  the  intimate  love  of  God  as 
our  Father?  First,  by  constantly  impress- 
ing upon  the  child's  mind,  as  opportunity 
offers,    the    following    truths:     that    God 


loves  and  cares  for  it  more  than  a  father 
or  mother;    that  God  wishes  and  intends 
to  make  it  happy  for  all  eternity  in  His 
bosom;    that   God   is   always   thinking   of 
it,    and    always    doing    something    for    it, 
through  Christ  and  His  Cross;    that  God 
is   hurt   by   every    wrong   thing   that   the 
child   commits;    and   that,   although   God 
punishes  sin,  it  is  only  unrepented  sin  that 
He  punishes,  and  He  is  always  ready  and 
anxious  to  forgive  whenever  there  is  true 
repentance.    These  instructions  should  be 
regularly    and    systematically     reinforced 
and    impressed    by    helping    the    child    to 
make    corresponding    acts.     These     acts 
should  be  varied  according  to  the  age  of 
the  child;    and,  whilst  all  undue  pressure 
or  irritating  insistence  should  be  avoided, 
it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  mother,  or 
of   those  who  hold  a    mother's    place,  to 
see  that  they  are  fairly  continuous  until 
the  boy  or  girl  is  fourteen  or  fifteen,  when 
the  confessor,  the  teacher,  and  the  use  of 
books,  may  be  expected  to  open  out  paths 
more   mature  and  views   more  extended, 
It  is  certain  that  this  kind  of  training, 
without  which  a  soul  hardly  ever  acquireg 
the  true  and  intimate  feeling  of  God,  can 
not  be  carried  out  without  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  on  the  part  of  mothers.    But, 
after   all,    it   is    within   the   reach   of   the 
busiest    and    the    poorest.      It    does    not 
require  learning  or  books.    It  presupposes 
nothing  more  than  that  elementary  Chris- 
tian knowledge  and  piety  which  everyone 
is  bound  to  possess  if  he  or  she  is  fit  to 
■  have    children    at   all.     It   does   not    take 
up  time.    It  has  only  to  be  got  in  at  the 
right  moment, — perhaps  once  or  twiqe  in 
the  day,  when  the  time  of  prayers  comes 
round,    when   the    child    asks   a   question, 
when   an   opening   occurs,    when   there    is 
trouble,  or  when  there  is  misconduct  and 
perversity.     The   priest   at   the   altar   and 
the  teacher  in  the  school  assist  effectively 
in    this    training,    by    insisting    on    such 
truths  as  have  been  here  laid  down;  and 
although  in  early  years  neither  priest  nor 
teacher  can  supply  the  intimate  handling 
of  a  mother,  yet  the  mother  is  never  at 
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a  loss  as  long  as  she  follows  the  instruc- 
tion and  the  catechism  in  the  church, 
and  keeps  herself  in  touch  witli  what  the 
child  is  learning  in  a  Catholic  school. 

If  there  were  time,  it  would  be  easy 
to  show  how  this  feeling  of  God  as  our 
Father  and  Friend  is  strengthened  by 
devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  and  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  by  the  honor  and 
love  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God,  and 
other  practices  that  come  under  the  name 
of  piety.  But  for  the  moment  it  is 
enough  to  insist  on  its  essential  ground 
and  foundation.  And  there  is  this  to  be 
said  also:  that  the  child  who  is  brought 
up  to  what  are  called  pious  practices, 
and  who  is  outwardly  devout,  is  by  no 
means  always  thoroughly  grounded  in 
true  piety. 

There  is  something  that  comes  before 
medals,  scapulars,  and  pictures ;  before 
any  bending  of  the  knee  or  clasping  of 
the  hands;  before  the  idea  of  morning 
and  evening  devotion;  something  with- 
out which  going  to  church  has  no  real 
meaning,  and  that  is  a  thing  which  is  far 
too  much  left  out  of  the  training  of 
children — the  consecration  of  the  whole 
heart  and  being  to  the  one  only  Father. 
It  is  quite  true  that  these  and  similar 
practices  assist  materially  in  impressing 
this  sense  of  God  ujion  the  heart.  It  is 
true  also  that  fixed  times  for  prayer, 
great  reverence  in  prayer,  and  the  fre- 
quenting of  the  church  (which  in  certain 
respects  is  of  obligation)  help  to  form 
habits  which  are  most  useful  throughout 
life  in  keeping  God  present  to  the  soul. 
But  the  essential  thing  is  that,  from  the 
very  beginning,  the  end,  aim,  and  purpose 
of  all  practice  and  all  piety  should  be 
placed  before  the  child's  consciousness  in 
proportion  as  that  consciousness  develops, 
and  that  it  should  be  taught,  slowly,  care- 
fully, word  upon  word  and  line  upon 
line,  that  the  personality  whom  we  call 
God  is  what  matters,  and  is  all  that 
matters. 

The  child  has  to  ht  taught  to  look 
upon  God  as  a  person  who  can  speak  to 


it,  to  whom  it  can  speak  in  turn,  who 
enfolds  its  very  being  in  His  love,  and 
to  whom  all  its  thoughts  and  deed*  are 
a  matter  of  concern.  It  must  learn,  as 
God  Himself  has  expressed.  His  wish  in 
the  Old  Testament,  to  call  upon  Him 
'by  His  name.'  Doubtless  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  a  name  for  the  Infinite,  seeing 
that  there  is  no  name  that  can  adequately 
express  the  least  part  of  what  He  is.  But 
there  are  names  that  are  true,  so  far  as 
they  go, — names  we  make  up  from  what 
we  know  to  be  good,  true  and  just  to  our 
human  conceptions,  which  are  a  partici- 
pation of  His  own  light;  and  there  is  no 
name  that  brings  us  nearer  to  the  expres- 
sion of  Him  than  the  name  of  Father. 
Happy  the  child  who  is  trained  to  call 
God  by  that  blessed  and  venerable  name. 
After  piety,  the  next  point  in  the 
training  of  the  young  is  humility.  It  may 
seem  strange  to  set  down  in  this  con- 
nection a  virtue  which  many  people  do 
not  consider  a  virtue  at  all,  and  which 
even  Catholics  are  accustomed  to  look 
upon  rather  as  a  refinement  of  spirituality 
than  as  an  es.sential  element  of  every- 
body's moral  life.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
mistakes  made  by  the  present  generation. 
The  leaving  out  of  humility  from  early 
training  spoils  and  vitiates  the  whole  life; 
because  it  is  humilit)'  alone  that  puts  a 
man  in  his  proper  position  before  his  God ; 
and  if  a  man  is  in  a  nrong  po.sition  to 
his  God — in  mind,  in  will,  or  in  feeling, — 
his  life  is  all  wrong,  and  the  inevitable 
shipwreck  is  sure  to  come. 

This  is  easily  understood  if  we  recall 
what  humility  is.  Humility  is  the  recog- 
nition that  all  that  we  are,  all  that  we 
have,  and  all  that  we  do  (except  sin), 
is  from  God.  It  is  He  who  created  our 
.soul;  He  is  the  maker  of  our  body; 
whatever  powers  or  gifts  we  possess  are 
from  His  goodness;  whatever  we  say  or 
do  or  think  (except  the  sinful  element) 
we  could  neither  say  it  nor  do  it  nor 
think  it  unless  He  moved  our  brain  and 
tongue  and  hand.  This  all  Christians 
confess  and  acknowledge. 
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Now,  it  may  be  asked,  Is  there  nothing 
more  in  humility  than  this?  Because  if 
this  is  humility,  no  one  is  proud  except 
unbelievers  and  fools.  In  reply,  it  must 
be  observed  that  a  man  is  not  reckoned 
good  or  bad  merely  by  what  he  is  con- 
vinced of,  but  by  what  he  desires  in  his 
heart  and  cherishes  in  his  affections.  A 
man  may  know  and  believe  that  he  owes 
everything  to  God  and  yet  hate  to  admit 
it.  Or,  like  the  most  of  us,  he  may  simply 
put  God,  for  the  time,  out  of  his  mind, 
and  dwell  with  satisfaction  and  with  a 
certain  complacency  and  a  swelling  oi 
self-consciousness  on  his  qualities,  his 
possessions,  and  his  successes.  This  state 
of  mind,  which  is  known  by  the  general 
name  of  pride,  has  many  phases  and 
degrees.  With  worldly  people,  it  may  be 
so  deep  and  so  habitual  as  to  be  a  state 
of  mortal  sin.  With  those  who  fear  God, 
it  comes  more  as  a  suggestion  than  as  a 
permanent  habit,  and  is  rejected  by  the 
turning  of  the  soul  to  God.  According  to 
its  character,  it  is  sometimes  called  pride 
and  sometimes  vanity;  and  it  displays 
itself  in  what  we  call  conceit,  boasting, 
and  ostentation.  But  the  essential  thing 
to  observe  is  that  it  is  a  wrong  attitude 
toward  God,  and  that  it  corrupts  and 
spoils,  more  or  less  completely,  the  spir- 
itual life  of  any  man  who  is  affected  by 
it.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  puts  self  in  the 
place  of  God. 

What  makes  this  pride  and  vanity  so 
very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  is  that  the 
better  a  man  is — the  more  creditable  his 
life,  the  more  excellent  he  is  as  a  member 
of  society — the  more  he  has  to  be  proud 
of.  If  a  man  is  religious,  sober,  indus- 
trious, and  courageous — as  all  men  ought 
to  strive  to  be, — he  is  naturally  led  to 
be  satisfied  with  himself.  If  he  is  success- 
ful in  life,  and  gains  money  or  honor — 
things  which  he  has  every  right  to  strive 
for, — he  naturally  feels  vain.  And  unless 
he  is  a  trained  Christian  he  vjill  be  vain 
and  proud  of  such  gifts,  \nrtues,  and 
success.  Hut  this  is  th*  ruin  and  corrup- 
tion of  his  life.    It  is  impossible  that  such 


a  man  can  love  God  with  his  whole  heart. 
And  if  he  is  temperate,  strong  in  self- 
mastery,  a  hard  worker,  loyal,  charitable, 
and  brave,  these  excellent  virtues,  if  a 
man  takes  self-satisfaction  in  them,  are 
not  only  useless  to  life  everlasting,  but 
they  may  easily  deepen  guilt  and  increase 
the  offence  of  God. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a  child  who 
is  not  trained  in  the  principles  of  humility 
runs  a  great  risk  of  having  its  whole 
spirit  and  life  spoiled.  If  a  child  is  taught 
that  it  must  be  kind,  industrious,  clean, 
truth-telling,  and  courageous,  and  is  not 
taught  to  refer  all  these  things  to  God, 
it  may  as  easily  grow  up  into  a  pagan 
as  into  a  Christian.  Is  not  this  element 
the  very  thing  that  is  ignored  in  the 
world  and  left  out  in  early  training, 
even  among  Catholics? 

To  train  a  child  in  humility,  we  must 
proceed  in  a  way  almost  directly  opposite 
to  the  method  of  training  in  piety.  A 
child  must  be  made  pious  by  instilling 
and  cultivating  affection  for  our  Heav- 
enly Father;  it  must  be  made  humble 
by  practising  humiliation.  The  reason  is 
that  we  should  easily  be  humble  were  it 
not  for  the  intrusion  and  the  uprising  of 
what  we  call  "self."  By  "self"  we  mean 
that  mysterious  and  persistent  propensity 
we  have  to  love  and  admire  ourselves. 
If  we  believe  in  God,  we  know  well 
enough  that  we  must  put  God  in  all 
things  first.  But  the  moment  we  are  off 
our  guard,  we  find  ourselves  concentrat- 
ing all  our  attention  upon  ourselves.  And 
in  proportion  as  this  is  more  or  less  delib- 
erate it  separates  us  from  God.  Hence 
v/hat  we  have  to  aim  at  is  the  repression 
of  this  self-concentration,  self-admiration, 
and  self-satisfaction.  Now,  experience 
teaches  that  there  is  nothing  so  effective 
for  this  purpose  as  the  acceptance  of 
things  that  hurt  our  pride.  You  can  not 
be  humble  by  merely  reflecting  on  the 
beauty  of  humility,  or  by  making  resolu- 
tions not  to  be  proud.  Vou  must  train 
your    feelin_i;s    by    accepting    humiliation. 

A    child,    therefore,    should    be    trained 
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from  its  earliest  years  to  the  practice  of 
humility.  First,  it  should  be  taught  the 
invaluable  secret  of  a  pure  intention; 
that  is,  to  speak  and  to  act  for  God's 
sake,  and  not  for  its  own.  This  practice, 
which  in  its  perfection  implies  a  very 
high  degree  of  charity  and  sanctity, 
should  nevertheless  be  gently  explained 
and  inculcated  even  in  the  very  begin- 
nings of  responsibility.  For  want  of  a 
timely  initiation  into  the  habit  of  making 
God  the  only  aim  of  life,  many  a  soul 
becomes  gradually  bound  in  the  fetters 
of  a  self-love  which  it  has  never  been 
taught  to  notice  and.  resist.  Next,  the 
boy  or  girl  should  be  taught  to  refer  to 
Almighty  God  all  possessions,  capabilities, 
and  success.  This  is  specially  needful  in 
those  moments  of  elation  which  every 
child  experiences.  A  wise  parent,  by  an 
opportune  admonition,  will  easily  help  the 
child  to  acquire  the  habit  of  checking 
the  intoxication  of  self-appreciation  which 
is  a  common  condition  of  the  young,  and 
which  in  after  life  too  often  hardens  into 
deliberate  pride.  Further,  all  boasting 
and  showing  off,  whether  in  words  or 
acts,  should  be  carefully  discouraged.  And, 
finally,  the  child  should  be  brought,  by 
loving  advice  and  sympathy,  to  accept  all 
that  is  humbling  —  neglect,  contempt, 
blame,  and  failure, — not  in  the  spirit  of 
a  mere  stoic  who  professes  not  to  feel  or 
to  care,  but  as  one  who  uses  these  things 
to  draw  nearer  to  God,  and  to  grow  more 
like  to  Jesus  Christ. 

And  here  two  remarks  may  be  made. 
The  first  is,  that  parents  and  others,  far 
from  instructing  their  children  in  this 
essential  Christian  humility,  too  often 
foster  their  vanity  by  injudicious  notice 
and  attention.  This  foolish  behavior 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  to  deal 
with  children  seems  to  be  growing  more 
and  more  common  in  the  present  gener- 
ation. It  is  not  healthy  for  a  child  to  be 
noticed,  as  if  it  were  clever  or  wonderful. 
Parents  should  repress  and  modify  their 
natural  pride  in  their  children;  and, 
whilst  showing  them  all  loving  kindness, 


help,  and  even  appreciation,  they  should 
keep  them  in  their  place  as  children,  and 
do  nothing  to  corrupt  the  beautiful  sim- 
plicity of  their  nature.  Common-sense 
tells  us  that  children  who  are  too  much 
noticed  are  spoiled;  and  to  spoil  a  child 
means  nearly  always  to  spoil  the  grown-up 
man  or  woman. 

And  this  leads  to  the  second  remark- 
namely,  that  the  system,  which  is  com- 
monly practised,  of  stimulating  children 
to  study  or  to  be  good  by  rewards  and 
distinctions,  should  be  guarded  with  the 
greatest  care.  In  itself,  there  is  no  harm 
in  a  child's  working  or  restraining  itself 
for  the  sake  of  a-  prize  or  an  honorable 
mark,  provided  such  an  intention  does 
not  exclude  Almighty  God.  It  would  be 
a  very  abnormal  child  who,  in  aiming  at 
a  distinction,  deliberately  excluded  God. 
But,  without  proper  training,  the  bad 
habit  easily  grows,  of  neglecting  even  a 
general  offering  of  one's  intentions  to 
Him  who  alone  has  a  right  to  our  love; 
and  this  neglect,  the  older  the  child  grows, 
fosters  natural  conceit  and  vanity,  and 
prepares  the  way  for  that  deplorable  con- 
dition in  which  so  many  live,  who  sacrifice 
their  souls  for  human  respect,  ambition, 
and  the  good  opinion  of  men.  It  may  be 
true  that  education  can  not  he  carried 
on  without  rewards  and  honors.  Neither 
in  childhood,  nor  perhaps  in  any  other 
stage  of  life,  can  human  nature  be  ex- 
pected to  work  and  strive  for  motives 
entirely  spiritual  and  supernatural.  But 
the  direction  of  the  heart  to  God  as  the 
end,  the  rule,  and  the  sanctification  of 
all  that  is  done,  can  always  be  secured 
by  an  instructed  Christian;  and  if  this  is 
taught  in  childhood,  there  is  the  proba- 
bility that  a  precious  habit  will  be  formed 
which  will  prove  most  effective  in  sus- 
taining that  love  of  God  above  all  things, 
without  which  no  man  can  be  saved. 

The  third  head  of  training,  indicated 
under  the  name  of  Self-repression  in  its 
wider  sense,  must  be  left  for  the  present, 
and  treated,  by  God's  permission,  on  some 
future  occasion. 
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BY    GERARD    A.  REYNOLDS. 

XVIII. — In  the  Midst  of  Alarms. 

dS  the  Tai-shan,  with  the  junk  in 
tow,  closed  upon  the  wharf,  there 
was  a  general  stampede  of  the 
people  of  Cheng-foo.  Not  only 
the  crowd  on  the  shore  disappeared  into 
every  lane  that  opened  on  the  riverside, 
but  the  river-folk  scrambled  ashore  out 
of  junks  and  fishing  boats  and  joined  in 
the  headlong  flight  into  the  town.  The 
sight  of  the  guns  on  the  steamer's  upper 
deck,  and  of  the  bristling  bayonets  of  the 
soldiers  who  thronged  the  bulwarks  of 
the  huge  junk  astern  of  her,  suggested 
an  idea  of  reveng€ful  massacre. 

The  Tai-shan  stopped  just  opposite  the 
open  space,  a  man  in  the  bow  on  the 
lower  deck  getting  a  hold  of  the  outermost 
of  three  junks  tied  up  to  the  shore.  At 
the  same  time  the  war  junk  began  to 
haul  inside  the  steamer,  so  as  to  lie  close 
up  to  the  wharf  and  land  her  men. 

It  was  while  this  was  being  done  that 
MaclMurdo  ran  aft  to  Marker,  and,  point- 
ing through  a  forest  of  taper  masts  to 
the  gabled  roof  of  the  "hotel"  farther 
down  the  wharf,  exclaimed : 

"  By  Jove,  old  Shanghai  Jack  is  coming 
out  on  top!  He's  all  right.  See,  he  is 
running  up  a  British  flag  on  the  pole  on 
his  veranda  roof!" 

"  What  luck  if  he  has  got  the  Padre 
there!"  answered  Marker,  with  a  sudden 
revival  of  abandoned  hope. 

"We  shall  know  soon  enough,"  said 
De  Visser.  "  I  shall  get  ashore  among  the 
first  of  the  troops."  And  he  jumped  down 
from  the  steamer's  rail  onto  the  bulwark 
of  the  junk,  catching  one  of  her  ropes 
to  steady  himself,  and  then  disappeared 
in  the  throng  of  Chinese  troops  on  her 
broad    deck. 

Mr.  Henderson  slipped  down  after  him, 
with  an  agility  that  surprised  the  sailors, 
calling  out: 


"  I'll  go  with  him.  My  Chinese  may 
come  in  useful." 

MacMurdo  was  about  to  follow,  but 
Marker  caught  his  arm. 

"  No,  no,  Mac ! "  he  said.  "  Time  enough. 
You  must  stand  by  me  on  the  steamer. 
De  Visser  and  Hendeirson  will  do  all  that 
can  be  done.  See,  they  have  got  to  Ting's 
side  and  are  talking  to  him." 

The  two  Europeans  had  made  their 
way  to  the  Chinese  Colonel.  Henderson 
was  doing  the  talking,  and  De  Visser  was 
wishing  he  could  understand  Chinese.  The 
clergyman  was  urging  on  the  Colonel  that 
there  should  be  no  useless  slaughter. 
He  asserted  his  firm  belief  that  most  of 
the  townsfolk  were  either  guiltless  or 
misguided.  He  promised  to  obtain  at  once 
what  he  expected  would  be  reliable  infor- 
mation from  the  hotel-keeper,  for  whose 
good  faith  he  said  he  was  ready  to  answer. 
Colonel  Ting,  proud  of  the  discipline  of 
his  drilled  troops,  replied  that  there  was 
no  fear  of  any  reckless  attack  on  innocent 
people.  "But,"  he  added  grimly,  "the 
guilty  will  not  be  spared." 

The  junk  was  now  grinding  her  painted 
side  against  the  weed-grown  timbers  of 
the  wharf.  Some  sailors  sprang  ashore 
and  secured  her  to  it.  Half  a  dozen  men, 
with  little  flags  of  various  colors,  landed 
and  posted  themselves  at  intervals  along 
the  deserted  roadway;  and  then  the 
troops  began  to  scramble  ashore  and 
form  in  regular  lines  on  the  points  thus 
marked  out  for  them.  There  was  an  un- 
expected air  of  disciplined  method  about 
the   whole    proceeding. 

Not  many  of  the  soldiers  were  ashore 
before  the  clergyman  and  De  Visser  had 
reached  the  wharf.  The  Belgian,  rifle  on 
shoulder,  acted  as  escort  to  his  com- 
panion, as  he  strode  with  long,  hurried 
steps  toward  the  hotel.  In  five  minutes 
more  they  would  know  the  best  or  the 
worst. 

Quick  as  they  were,  Shanghai  Jack  bad 
nm  out  to  meet  them  before  they  could 
reach  his  house.  The  Chinaman's  face  no 
longer  wore  the  oily  smile  of  benevolence 
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with  which  he  greeted  and  waited  on  his 
customers.  He  had  a  worried,  haggard 
look,  and  there  was  hardly  need  for  him 
to  explain  as  he  grasped  De  Visser's  hand : 

"I  had  a  tellible  time,  gentlemen.  I 
think  often  I  be  dead  before  you  come 
back.  They  say  me  flend  of  the  Eulopeans, 
and  want  to  blaze  up  my  hotel  and  kill 
me.  If  I  had  not  good  flend  among  the 
chiefs  of  the  Reds,  I  never  see  you  again. 
He  save  me,  and  have  to  pay  him — all 
my  savings,  gentlemen."  And  as  he  spoke 
a  look  of  anguish  came  over  his  face  that 
made  it  like  a  grotesque  mask. 

"The  French  Padre,"  asked  Mr.  Hender- 
son,— "is   he   alive?" 

"  No,  gentlemen.  I  tly  to  save  him. 
I  tly  to  make  my  flend  save  him.  I 
tly  to  find  him  and  bling  him  here  to  hide 
in  my  house;  but  my  boy  come  back 
and  say  he  hide  safe  and  no  come.  But 
all  no  use." 

De  Visser  had  expected  the  news;  but, 
even  so,  it  was  a  shock  to  hear  it.  He 
stood  silent,  gazing  into  vacancy,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.  Henderson  walked 
toward  the  hotel,  questioning  the  China- 
man in  his  own  language.  He,  too,  felt 
the  blow  deeply;  but  he  wanted  to  get 
news  as  quickly  as  he  could  of  the  state 
of  the  town,  so  as  to  keep  his  promise 
to   Colonel   Ting. 

Instead  of  summarizing  what  Mr. 
Henderson  gathered  from  Shanghai  Jack's 
somewhat  confused  account,  let  us  go 
back  to  the  day  when  the  Tai-shan  left 
Cheng-foo,  and  tell  the  story  of  the  revolt 
in  the  town. 

On  the  Friday  afternoon,  as  P^re  Graticn 
was  about  to  leave  the  mission  station, 
he  heard  the  loud  reports  of  the  firing  on 
the  river,  without  being  able  to  do  more 
than  hope  that  the  Europeans  had  held 
their  own  and  got  safely  away.  He  knew 
that,  whether  they  had  failed  or  succeeded, 
it  would  not  be  long  before  the  mob  would 
attack  the  mission.  Accompanied  by  the 
faithful  few  who  had  remained  with  him 
to  the  last,  he  passed  out  into  the  street, 


adoring  as  he  went  the  Presence  that  he 
carried  with  him,  hidden  in  the  pyx  on 
his  breast.  He  had  no  questions  to  ask 
of  his  companions.  He  trusted  himself 
absolutely  to  their  guidance,  and  hardly 
noticed  that  the  street  was  deserted. 
The  Tai-shan's  fight  had  helped  him  by 
drawing  away  all  the  Red  C'rcle  men 
and  the  mob  that  followed  them  to  the 
river  front. 

The  guide  of  the  party  led  them  through 
a  network  of  lanes,  a  labyrinth  in  which 
a  stranger  would  have  soon  lost  all  sense 
of  direction.  At  last  he  stopped  at  the 
door  of  a  tumble-down  house,  in  a  street 
which  Pere  Gratien  recognized  as  one  of 
those  that  were  not  far  from  the  river, 
at  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  town. 

Evidently  they  were  expected,  for  the 
door  was  opened  before  they  could  ask 
for  admission;  and  they  were  welcomed 
by  the  householder,  a  man  whom  Pere 
Gratien  did  not  recognize  as  one  of  his 
flock.  The  room  into  which  the  street 
door  opened  was  the  workshop  of  a  chair- 
maker.  Tools,  materials,  and  some  un- 
finished pieces  of  furniture  lay  about  in 
confusion;  and  the  glow  of  a  charcoal 
fire  and  the  smell  of  heated  lacquer  told 
the  man  had  left  his  woik  to  admit  them. 

Pfere  Gratien  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
but  Paul  offered  a  reassuring  explanation. 

"This  good  man,"  he  said,  "is  rot  yet 
one  of  us,  but  he  is  an  inquirer.  1  know 
him  well,  and  answer  for  him.  He  will 
take  you  and  me  to  a  place  of  safety. 
It  is  better  not  to  go  first  to  a  Christian 
house." 

"I  trust  myself  to  you,"  observed  the 
priest,  addressing  the  workman;  and, 
after  a  brief  farewell  to  the  others,  he 
entered  the  house,  accompanied  only  by 
the  catechist,  who  carried  the  wallet  with 
all  that  would  be  needed  for  Mass  .when 
the  opportunity  came  to  celebrate  it. 

Voices  in  an  inner  room  told  that  there 
were  others  in  the  houre;  but  the  work- 
man let  none  of  his  family  Jce  hii  guests, 
and  himself  brought  them  a  Ught  meal. 

"You  will   not   be   long  here,"  he  said. 
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"1  am  a.  poor  man;  but,  with  the  help 
of  Heaven,  I  keep  the  law.  Before  I 
lived  in  this  house — who  can  say  how  long 
ago! — there  were  evil  men  here,  and  they 
had  made  a  tunnel  that  goes  under  two 
streets  and  under  the  houfes.  I  found  it 
years  ago,  w'hen  I  repaired  the  floor  of 
this  room.  I  left  the  planks  loose  there, 
under  the  bamboos  heaped  in  the  corner. 
There  is  an  old  ladder  below,  and  we  could 
go  down  in  a  few  minutes.  No  one  knows 
of  it  in  all  the  town  except  those  of  my 
household  and  your  servant  here," — and 
he  indicated  Paul  with  a  nod. 

"How  do  you  come  to  know  of  it?" 
asked  the  priest  of   Paul. 

"  Let  me  explain,"  the  workman  went 
on.  "  I  told  him  three  months  ago  when 
we  spoke  together.  I  asked  him  if  there 
were  not  earth  demons  living  in  the  ground, 
and  he  laughed  at  me.  Then  I  said  I 
had  often  heard  them  under  my  house,  in 
a  passage  running  down  to  the  river — a 
secret  place  that  only  I  knew, — and  that 
he  would  hear  them  also  if  he  came  to 
my  house.' 

"And  I  came  and  showed  you  the 
demons,  and  routed  them,"  said  Paul, 
smiling. 

"Yes,  he  came,"  remarked  their  host; 
"and  I  .shut  up  the  doors,  and  we  went 
down  with  a  lamp,  and  it  was  as  he  told 
me.  Before  the  light  of  the  lamp  a  crowd 
of  river  rats  went  scuttling  away,  scream- 
ing as  they  ran.    Those  were  the  demons." 

"Then  you  mean,"  said  Pere  Gratien, 
"that  I  and  my  companion  are  to  hide 
in  this  tunnel?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  other.  "  It  is  no  place 
to  stay  in  even  for  an  hour.  The  water 
comes  in  when  the  river  rises  after  the 
rains,  and  it  is  damp  and  full  of  pools. 
But  it  is  a  way  to  the  river.  They  vnll 
watch  the  wharves,  so  that  no  one  can 
cross  them  to  embark;  but  my  tunnel 
ends  under  the  wharf,  among  the  piles 
in  an  old  door,  weed-covered  and  hidden 
away.  I  can  open  it.  We  will  go  there 
when  it  is  dark.  We  will  be  unseen  even 
if  there   are   a  hundred   watchers   on   the 


wharves.    We  shall  be  under  their  feet." 

"But,  then,  how  does  this  help?  I  do 
not  mean  to  go  away  by  the  river  even 
if  there  is  a  boat  there  for  us.  Had  I 
wished,  I  could  have  gone  with  the 
English  steamer." 

"So  they  have  told  me,  honorable  sir," 
said  the  workman.  "  But  you  will  consent 
to  remain  for  some  days  hidden  on  board 
a  ship  on  the  river,  close  to  the  wharf. 
It  is  a  house  on  the  water.  You  will  still 
be  at  Cheng-foo." 

"  But  how  are  we  to  reach  any  ship 
unseen?    And  what  ship  is  it?" 

"My  brother  is  a  trader  on  the  river. 
His  ship  is  moored  to  the  wharf  by  the 
hidden  door.  It  is  no  chance;  for  I  sent 
my  son  to  him  this  very  day,  when  your 
servant  came  and  spoke  to  me  of  the 
tunnel  and  proposed  that  I  should  make 
it  your  hiding-place.  I  told  him  I  would 
do  better  for  you." 

"You  are  kind  and  good  to  take  so 
much  thought  and  risk  for  me,"  answered 
Pere  Gratien.  "God  will  reward  you,  and 
you  will  be  one  of  us.    Why  not  now?" 

"There  is  much  to  be  thought  of,"  said 
the  workman,  "before  I  renounce  the 
gods  of  my  fathers.  But  our  own  teachers 
tell  us  that  the  stranger  and  the  guest 
must  be  guarded  even  at  the  risk  of  life. 
I  know  many  of  your  people.  That  is 
why  I  questioned  your  servant  as  to  your 
doctrine.  It  is  a  good  doctrine.  In  better 
times  I  will  hear  more  of  it.  And  now 
you  will  act  as  I  have  proposed?" 

"  On  certain  conditions,"  said  Pere 
Gratien.  "First,  you  will  promise  to 
come  to  see  me  and  speak  with  .me  of 
religion  later  on;  or,  if  I  am  not  here, 
you  will  come  to  whoever  takes  my  place." 

"  It  will  be  an  honor,"  replied  the  other. 
"I  promise  willingly." 

"There  is  another  condition.  Those 
who  came  here  with  me  will  believe  that 
I  am  still  with  you.  They  may  come  to 
tell  me  that  some  of  my  people  are  sick 
and  dying,  or  that  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  our  enemies.  I  must  have  their  message 
at  once.    Can  that  be  done?" 
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The  workman  thought  for  a  moment 
and  repHed: 

"Yes,  I  or  my  son  will  convey  the 
message  to  you  by  the  secret  passage." 

"Then  I  will  go  with  you  when  the 
time  comes,"  said  the  priest.  "And  now 
pardon  me  if  we  speak  no  longer  for  a 
while.    I  have  prayers  to  say." 

The  workman  lighted  a  lamp,  after 
closing  a  shutter  of  the  oiled  paper 
window.  By  its  light  Pere  Gratien  began 
to  read  his  Breviary.  At  a  sign  from  their 
host,  who  seemed  anxious  not  to  disturb 
the  priest,  Paul  helped  to  remove  the 
pile  of  bamboos  from  the  corner  of  the 
room. 

The  house  was  very  quiet.  The  talking 
in  the  next  room  had  ceased.  From  out- 
side there  came  in  a  far-off  murmur  the 
distant  shouts  of  a  mob;  and  another 
sound,  which  all  three  recognized  as  the 
crackling  reports  of  fireworks  that  accom- 
pany any  demonstration  of  a  crowd  in 
China.  The  priest  looked  up  from  his 
book  and  listened;  then,  as  if  again  con- 
centrating his  attention,  went  on  reading. 

"They  are  burning  down  our  house  and 
church,"  Paul  whispered  to  his  companion. 

The  Chinaman  stole  to  the  door,  opened 
it  and  looked  out.  The  catechist  craned 
his  neck  and  peered  over  his  shoulder. 
The  street  was  dark,  for  the  sun  had  set 
and  the  short  twilight  was  over;  but  the 
red  glare  on  the  sky  made  another  twilight 
over  the  pointed  roofs. 

"They  are  wicked  men  and  fools!  They 
will  burn  down  the  town!"  murmured 
the  chair-maker.  Then  he  closed  the  door 
and  returned  to  his  work. 

He  took  a  gimlet,  drove  it  into  a  plank, 
and  with  this  for  a  handle  raised  the 
board.  Then  he  pulled  up  two  more  by 
their  edges.  A  damp  earthy  smell  came 
up  into  the  room;  and  below,  there  was 
the  scuttling  noise  of  the  rats  that  had 
made  their  host  think  of  the  underground 
demons  when  first  he  heard  them. 

"It  is  time  to  go,"  he  whispered  to 
Paul.  "  Can  we  interrupt  his  prayer  to 
Heaven?" 


In  the  quiet  room  the  priest  caught  the 
words.  He  closed  his  book,  crossed  him- 
self and  said:    "I   am  ready." 

There  were  footsteps  in  the  street  and 
a  knocking  at  the  door. 

The  chair-maker  acted  swiftly.  He 
lighted  a  candle  from  the  lamp,  slipped 
it  into  a  paper  lantern,  handed  it  to  Paul, 
and  whispered  to  him,  "Go  down  silently 
and  wait  below";  and  then  motioned  the 
priest  to  follow. 

They  went  down  the  ladder  and  found 
themselves  at  the  entrance  to  a  low 
timbered  passage,  like  the  tunnel  of  a 
mine.  Their  host  had  rapidly  replaced 
the  boards  and  flung  a  mat  over  them. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  minute.  Then  they 
heard  him  go  to  the  door  and  open  it, 
and  there  was  some  talk  in  a  low  voice 
in  the  room  above. 

Pere  Gratien  waited,  leaning  against 
the  ladder  and  listening.  If  enemies  had 
found  the  house,  there  would  be  a  louder 
questioning  of  its  owner.  The  cjuiet  con- 
versation above  was  reassuring.  Presently 
he  heard  the  boards  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder  being  lifted,  and  his  host  looked 
down. 

"  It  is  one  of  your  people,  honored  s  r," 
he  said.  "  He  comes  with  a  message  to 
you.  I  told  him  I  would  send  it  on  to 
you,  and  asked  him  if  it  could  not  wait 
till  morning.  But  he  insists  that  }  on  must 
hear  it  at  once,  so  I  have  told  him  you 
are  here." 

The  priest  climbed  up  the  ladder,  fol- 
lowed by  Paul,  who  was  glad  enough  of 
a  respite  from  the  chilling  gloom  of  the 
damp  tunnel.  A  young  man  was  in  the 
room,  and  Pere  Gratien  recognized  him 
as  one  of  his  flock — John  Su,  a  riverside 
laborer,  a  cargo  porter  on  the  wharves. 

The  newcomer  knelt  on  one  knee  and 
kissed  the  priest's  hand;  and  to  .the 
question,  "  What  is  it,  my  son?"  he  replied 
by  explaining  that,  after  escorting  the 
priest  with  the  others  to  his  place  of 
refuge,  he  had  gone  home ;  and  on  arriving 
there  had  found  his  father  seriously  ill. 
P^re  Gratien   remembered   the  elder  man 
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well,  lur  he  wai  uue  of  those  whose 
conduct  had  been  a  sorrow  to  him.  For 
a  while  he  had  professed  himself  a  Chris- 
tian; then,  for  the  sake  of  some  worldly 
gain,  he  had  abandoned  the  Church  and 
gone  back  to  the  local  temple  worship. 

"  He  fears  he  is  dying,  and  he  asks  for 
you,  my  Father,"  said  the  young  man. 

"And  I  shall  go  to  him  at  once,"  said 
the  priest;  and,  turning  to  his  host,  he 
explained  that  the  catechist  would  go 
with  him,  and  that  they  might  not  be 
able  to  return  that  night. 

The  good  man  was  obviously  anxious 
to  keep  his  guests  in  safety;  and  felt, 
too,  some  disappointment  at  not  being 
allowed  to  carry  through  his  well-devised 
scheme  for  their  protection.  He  ventured 
on  a  respectful  protest  against  the  mis- 
sionary's running  into  danger,  excusing 
himself  for  offering  advice;  and  speaking 
of  himself,  in  the  fashion  of  Chinese 
politeness,  as  worthless  and  ignorant,  but 
protesting  his  good  will  for  his  new  friends. 

"  Do  not  say  you  are  ignorant  and 
worthless,"  remarked  P^re  Gratien.  "For 
you  are  a  worthy  man  and  full  of  good 
counsel;  and  good-hearted  too,  which  is 
better.  I  can  not  say  how  much  I  thank 
you.  God  will  surely  reward  you.  May 
He  bless  you!" 

Then,  with  an  assurance  that  he  would 
return  if  possible,  the  priest  went  out  into 
the  street  with  his  two  companions.  The 
red  light  on  the  sky  told  him  the  fate 
of  the  mission  station. 

"The  work  of  years  is  being  destroyed," 
he  said  to  Paul.  "  God  gave.  He  takes 
awav.    His  will  be  done!" 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


A  Builder  of  Oharacter. 


Predestinated. 


BY    T.   E,   B. 


Cloister  Memories, 
by  helena  t.  goessm.^nn,  m.  ph. 


(f^  HAPPY  whitening  wheat  that  yet  shall  be 

The   sacrificial    Bread! 
O  red-veined  grape  wherein  the  angels  see 

The   Blood  that  once  was  shed! 


(  Conclusion.  ) 

MOTHER  WHITE  loved  books,  but 
not  in  quantity.  In  her  talks  with 
the  pupils,  she  often  spoke  of  the  "  man 
of  one  book,"  and  the  habit  of  wise  and 
systematic  reading.  Unlike  some  teachers 
in  literature,  she  did  not  believe  that  the 
highest  ends  of  culture  were  reached 
through  a  too  wide  range  of  acquaintance 
with  books  and  authors.  "  We  Americans, 
as  a  people,"  she  often  remarked,  "are 
very  superficial  in  our  aims  toward  educa- 
tion and  culture.  We  love  long  catalogues, 
and  fail  to  understand  the  library  of  a 
score  of  books."  She  did  not  disparage 
the  well-written,  well-balanced  novel  as 
an  agent  for  her  pupils;  but  she  made 
us  feel  that  from  the  lives  of  real  men  and 
women  who  had  lived,  suffered,  failed  or 
succeeded  according  to  the  estimates  of 
their  worlds,  we  learned  our  best  lessons 
and  gained  our  truest  inspirations. 

In  the  "Academie"  which  she  organized, 
making  its  membership  the  highest  honor 
in  the  school,  she  wished  to  teach  us  taste 
in  our  selection  of  books,  careful  read- 
ing, logical  deductions  from  the  matter, 
and  the  real  value  of  criticism.  "  Choose 
your  own  book,"  she  said  to  the  members; 
"read  it  carefully  and  slowly;  and  then 
come  to  us  on  Friday  evening  and  tell 
us,  in  your  own  words,  what  you  gained 
or  lost  in  the  perusal  of  the  volume." 
Those  winter  meetings  in  the  great  parlor, 
when  the  faculty,  pupils,  and  occasional 
house  guests  composed  the  audience,  were 
fraught  with  benefit  and  pleasure  to  all. 
On  these  occasions.  Mother  White  was 
•always  seated  among  us,  praising  when- 
ever she  could,  and  blaming  so  justly  and 
kindly  that  we  listened,  impressed,  helped 
and  inspired,  but  never  feeling  wounded. 

No  one  dared  show  a  manuscript  at 
these    meetings,    for    that    would    be    too 
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pretentious.  Hveryonc  tried  to  use  the 
best  and  finest  words  in  her  vocabulary, 
for  that  was  exjxjctfd,  to  put  her  crit- 
icism in  a  few  strong  and  well  balanced 
sentences,  and  to  make  her  tone  as  nearly 
conversational  as  was  possible.  "  Cultivate 
a  sweet,  dear,  pleasing  voice,"  Mother 
White  often  said  to  her  pupils;  "put 
music,  soul,  and  thought  in  your  speech. 
A  beautiful  voice  lives  longest  in  the 
memory  of  its  hearers." 

Ellen  White  believed  it  was  a  duty  for 
the  charming  woman  to  charm,  and  her 
physically  plainer  sister  to  make  the  most 
of  her  God-given  gifts  of  heart,  mind  and 
soul.  In  her  delineation  of  a  character 
or  jjersonality  which  satisfied  her,  she 
always  used  these  expressions,  "  great 
simplicity  of  manner"  and  "an  open 
mind."  She  once  received  a  visit  from  a 
mother  who  was  very  much  overdressed, 
])ompous  and  assertive.  A  private  room, 
certain  luxuries  of  the  table,  assistance 
in  her  wardrobe,  and  the  projjcr  com- 
panionship for  her  "dear  child"  were 
demanded  in  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ment for  her  daughter's  entrance  to  the 
school.  Ellen  White  was  patient  with 
this  anxious  mother;  and,  after  assuring 
her  that  the  child  would  receive  excellent 
intellectual  as  well  as  physical  care,  she 
observed  quietly :  "  We  live,  however, 
very  plainly  here,  and  all  our  children 
are  alike  to  us;  for  we  feel  as  perhaps 
the  royal  patroness  of  St.  Cyr  felt  toward 
the  noble  maidens  she  took  under  her 
care  when  she  said  in  one  of  her  advisory 
talks  to  the  directress  of  that  French 
school :  '  The  young  tree  may  be  the 
upshot  of  an  old  and  stately  elm  or 
of  the  more  rapidly  growing  maple. 
It  may  find  its  seeding  time  on  rocks 
or  fertile  soil,  in  marshes  or  close  to 
sand-dunes;  but  it  takes  into  its  future 
life  some  qualities  of  the  parent  tree  and 
must  be  trained,  pruned,  shaped  and 
utilized  according  to  this  future  and 
maturity.  At  St.  Cyr  we  guard  an  infant 
and  national  forest,  and  it  is  for  us  to  per- 
fect the  good  parts  in  these  offsprings  of 


the  sturdy  uak  or  the  rapid  jjrowing  chu.'" 

To  this  mother,  the  product  of  a  sudden 
acquirement  of  wealth,  Ellen  White  was 
a  revelation,  becoming  in  many  ways  a 
monitor  as  well  as  a  firm  friend,  whose 
influence  entered  the  home  of  her  bene- 
ficiary and  raised  and  refined  its  standards 
from  the  plane  of  the  vulgar  commonplace. 

As  she  won  this  woman,  so  she  did  all 
the  parents  of  her  pupils.  Mothers  told 
her,  with  deepest  confidence,  the  intimate 
facts  of  the  home  circles.  Fathers  had  the 
greatest  faith  in  her  wisdom  and  purposes 
of  education,  and  came  eagerly,  busy 
and  successful  men  of  the  professions 
and  affairs  as  they  were,  to  have  a  con- 
ference with  this  congenial  mind.  They 
never  criticised  or  censured  her  views  or 
methods  of  training  their  daughters,  but 
gave  her  in  quiet  exchange  helpful  glimpses 
of  a  world  she  labored  to  make  better 
through  her  schooling  of  its  future  women. 

"  Do  things  now  to  make  your  j^arents 
happy  and  proud  of  you,"  she  often  said. 
"  It  is  stronger,  finer  and  truer  to  make 
them  feel  your  love  and  devotion  while 
they  are  in  life,  than  to  cry  over  their 
biers  when  it  is  too  late."  A  sj^ecially  good 
examination  paper,  a  well-written  essay, 
a  fine  translation,  a  bit  of  dainty  sewing, 
some  sweet  and  noble  act  of  friendship, 
some  splendid  development  in  a  girl's 
character,  were  recorded,  and  all  went  as 
ambassadors  from  this  loving  teacher  to 
the  parents  at  a  distance,  that  they 
might  realize  the  growth  of  their  tender 
plant  being  nurtured  for  a  time  under 
another's  care. 

Ellen  White  was  an  indefatigable  letter 
writer  in  the  cause  of  her  calling.  With 
a  style  all  her  own,  yet  so  completely 
refined  that  the  mere  sui)crscription  on 
the  envelope  fastened  your  attention  of 
interested  curiosity,  she  wrote  as  "she 
spoke — simply,  to  the  point,  and  with  deli- 
cate expression.  A  non-Catholic  educator 
who  was  favored  with  a  few  of  these 
letters  in  the  transference  of  an  orphaned 
pupil  from  a  fashionable  school  to  the 
guardianship  of  Ellen  White,  said  to  me 
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in  London  ten  years  ago;  "If  the  letters 
of  Mother  White  to  parents  and  educators 
were  collected  and  offered  to  general 
readers,  they  would  be  considered  classics, 
and,  for  sound  ethics,  wisdom  and  educa- 
tional ideals,  highly  valued  everywhere." 

Another,  a  lawyer  of  international  repu- 
tation, who  was  serving  as  trustee  on  the 
board  of  one  of  our  largest  non-sectarian 
women  colleges  in  America  remarked  to 
me;  "If  Jlother  White  could  have  taken 
her  place  in  the  outside  world,  she  would 
have  been,  hy  right  of  position,  training, 
and  sound  educational  sense,  a  foremost 
leader  in  woman's  education  in  America, 
and  would  have  merited  and  possibly 
received  the  presidency  of  one  of  our 
leading  women's  colleges.  I  am  looking 
for  a  second  Mother  White  to-day,  and  as 
yet  the   quest  is  in  vain." 

Thinking  to  draw  my  countryman  out 
and  arrive  at  his  reasons  for  so*  splendid 
a  tribute  to  the  character  and  work  of 
one  who  was  striving  in  her  cloister  home 
to  remain  an  impersonal  agency  for  a 
higher  influence,  I  answered; 

"  I  am  an  old  pupil  of  Mother  White, 
and  I  feel  all  you  say  is  not  too  much ; 
but  I  am  curious  to  know  how  you,  in  a 
way  absolutely  separated  in  creed,  pro- 
fession and  educational  interests  from  her 
world,  can  know  and  feel  as  vou  do  about 
her  work." 

"  I  visited  her  school  several  times  in 
the  interest  of  two  wards,"  he  said.  "I 
am  familiar  with  her  spoken  and  written 
words.  I  watched  the  result  of  her  train- 
ing upon  three  young  women  who  once 
looked  tf)  me  in  an  advisory  way,  and  if 
I  had  been  blessed  with  daughters  they 
would  have  been  confidingly  entrusted  to 
Mother  White.  She  was  one  of  the 
broadest,  kindest,  must  spiritual,  best- 
mannered,  simplest  and  most  human 
women  I  have  ever  known  in  the  world 
of  teachers." 

Like  a  monument  raised  to  her  mem- 
ory in  the  classic  English  town  of  Oxford 
was  such  an  appreciation  of  her  to  me ; 
and  so  I  brought   the  message  back  from 


there,  not  to  embarrass  her  with  its  praise, 
but  to  tell  her  how  far  afield  the  rciots  of 
her  seedlings  had  spread  and  grown  fruitful. 

Ellen  White  had  the  contempt  of  a 
thoroughbred  for  public  opinion  on  the 
lesser  and  more  m.aterial  things  of  life. 
"I  would  as  soon  judge  a  woman  by  her 
clothes  as  a  book  by  its  cover,"  she  once 
said.  "A  lady  is  always  fittingly  gowned, 
but  not  necessarily  extravagantly  so, 
even  if  her  purse  warrants  it.  She  never 
awes  by  her  raiment,  but  charms  by  her 
personalit}- ;  and  while  she  should  be 
first  to  please  by  her  manner,  she  is  last 
to  astonish  by  her  clothes." 

Had  Ellen  White,  with  her  strong,  wise 
philosophy  of  life,  given  her  written  reflec- 
tions to  a  larger  world,  she  would  surely 
have  been  epigrammatically  quoted  in  the 
literature  of  the  day.  So  concise  at  times 
did  -her  thoughts  come  that  her  pupils 
could  catch  them  in  their  richness  and 
hold  them  for  a  lifetime  in  a  journal  or 
diary.  One  such  book,  laid  away  with 
the  laurel  wreath,  white  gloves,  com- 
mencement program,  and  other  souvenirs 
of  the  severing  of  convent  ties,  reveals 
these  winged  words: 

"  Do  not  weigh  God  and  the  advantages 
of  the  world  at  the  same  moment.  Accept 
God,  and  use  Him  to  spiritualize  the  world. 

"  Have  the  courage  of  the  Christian 
soul  to  sit  patiently  in  the  .shadow  of 
your  cross. 

"  Believe  that  every  word  you  speak 
or  write  may  have  a  pair  of  sturdy  wings 
and  meet  you  at  some  turn  in  life,  as  a 
dove  of  peace  or  a  bird  of  prey. 

"Recognize  in  the  boaster  and^the  snob 
a  person  uncertain  of  his  rightful  social 
jxosition  in  the  world. 

"A  lady  can  be  friendly  to  all,  but 
familiar  with  few. 

"  Every  book  you  read  is  a  new  world 
discovered.  Take  from  it  only  those 
thoughts  which  direct  to  secure  paths;  and 
do  not  waste  enthusiasm  over  gorgeous 
flowers,  failing  thus  to  discover  the  mine 
of  gold   beneath  them. 

"The  heart  of  a  girl  and  the  soul  of  a 
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boy  are  loaned  jewels  from  the  crown  of 
thei  Creator." 

During  the  latter  days  of  Mother  White's 
stay  at  Elmhurst,  the  New  England 
problem  novel  and  story  were  events 
in  the  literary  world.  She  kept  a  watch- 
ful eye  upon  such  "events,"  and  talked 
them  over  with  her  girls.  We  who  were 
New  Englanders,  and  who  resented  the 
rather  crude  presentations  of  manners  as 
typical  of  all  New  England  life,  failed  to 
grasp  what  the  critics  were  terming  the 
"New  England  conscience"  as  applied  to 
the  same  attribute  in  other  sections  of 
our  country.  We  believed  in  truth,  but 
we  also  believed  in  kindness  of  speech; 
and  could  not  convince  ourselves  that  if 
Mar>'  Gibbs  had  a  crooked  nose  or  John 
Peckham  a  wheezy  voice,  it  would  be 
untruth  in  our  speech  with  or  about  these 
people  to  ignore  the  deformity  and  dwell 
in  praise  upon  some  more  fortunate  feature 
or  characteristic.  So  the  term  "Puritan" — 
becau.se  the  characters  in  these  discussed 
stories  claimed  to  be  purely  such,  attrib- 
uting all  their  strength,  ideals  and  con- 
science to  this  flow' of  ancestral  blood — 
became  an  embarrassment  to  us. 

Mother  White  told  us  graphically  the 
story  of  the  Puritans'  early  struggles  for 
freedom  of  opinion,  their  hardships  and 
successes;  but  she  qualified  the  peculiarity 
in  their  accepted  code  of  honor  thus: 
"They  were  a  noble,  even  if  a  narrow, 
community  of  people.  Imitate  if  you  will 
their  simplicity  of  life  and  rigidness  of 
purpose  in  all  things  good;  but  do  not 
err  in  believing  that  a  wholesome  and 
just  praise  of  a  neighbor's  success  and 
virtues  is  flattery  and  a  weapon  of  the 
devil.  The  New  England  conscience  pre- 
sented in  those  books,  and  sadly  misnamed, 
is  a  plain,  blunt  presentment  of  unpleasant 
personal  facts  and  observations,  and  is 
but  a  relic  of  a  vulgar  origin  which  has 
left  its  mark   on  some  of  these   people." 

When  we  read  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary, 
Catherine  of  Siena,  Joan  of  Arc,  Rosa 
Govona,  Mother  Barat,  Rose  Pelleticr, 
Sarah  Martin,  Hannah  More,  Clara  Barton, 


Elizabeth  Selon,  and  Ellen  White,  we 
see  passing  before  us  a  procession  not 
beyond  us  because  of  rank,  not  beneath 
us  because  of  humble  birth,  not  out  of 
touch  with  our  lives  because  of  exalted 
ideals;  but  women  of  courage,  truth, 
soul,  industry,  unselfishness,  oneness  of  _ 
purpose;  and  all,  whether  in  the  castle 
on  the  edge  of  a  Thuringian  forest  or  in 
the  quaint  garden  of  a  New  England 
cloister,  spiritualized,  purified,  and  con- 
secrated to  God.  Leaders  and  teachers, 
mystics  and  practical  workers,  they  stand 
in  all  ages  for  a  woman's  highest  and 
truest  education;  and  in  their  school- 
rooms alone  is  given  the  golden  key  which 
unlocks  the  gate  between  the  world  of 
the  earnest  student  and  that  of  the  true 
disciple  of  unselfishness  —  the  Christian 
teacher. 


The  Wages  of  Sin. 

IV. 
T)  OOR  Eugene  was  crushed  with  grief 
by  the  revelation  that  he  had  re- 
ceived. That  he  had  not  the  least  doubt 
of  its  truth,  I  instantly  perceived  from  his 
eyes.  But  not  a  gesture,  not  a  word, 
betrayed  even  to  mc,  the  fearful  inner 
storm.  He  said  to  mc  simply,  "You  will 
not  mind  leaving  me  at  the  Rue  Amyot? 
The  carriage  will  then  take  you  home." 
And,  upon  my  afiirmative  reply,  he  gave 
the  driver  his  father's  address  in  a 
perfectly  tranquil  voice.  His  face  had 
the  determination  of  a  clinched  fist,  his 
eyes  were  tearless,  his  lijis  shut.  No  more 
now  than  on  the  previous  drive  did  we 
speak  to  each  other.  WHien  he  got  out 
in  the  Rue  Amyot,  I  could  not  help  saying, 
in  a  tone  smothered  by  anguish,  as  I 
grasped  his  hand: 

"Remember  how  they  have  loved  yju!" 
"  It   would  have   been  better  had   they 
hated  me,"   he  answered.     "I   should   be 
less  angry  with  them  now." 

These  sacrilegious  words  were  said  in 
a  tone  vibrating  with  an  impulse  of  indig- 
nation at  once  implacable  and  cold.    His 
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look  had  such  an  intensity  of  contempt, 
I  felt  that  he  had  come  to  such  a  state 
of  concealed  frenzy  under  his  calm  exterior, 
that  I  let  him  enter  the  house  and  dis- 
appear, without  making  him  any  answer. 
I  could  only  say  over  and  over  again 
these  words: 

"Oh,  those  poor  people!  —  those  poor 
people!" 

When,  afterward,  Eugene  related  to  me 
through  what  emotions  he  had  passed 
during  that  hour  which  truly  was  the 
hour  of  his  life,  that  in  which  his  life's 
destiny  was  determined,  I  felt  how  rightly 
I  had  apprehended  a  tragic  scene  and  a 
frightful  occurrence. 

"My  resolution  was  made,"  he  said  to 
me.  "I  intended  to  question  them,  to 
know  the  truth  from  them,  to  curse  them, 
and  then  to  kill  myself." 

Without  doubt,  if  it  had  been  his 
father's  footsteps-  that  approached,  and 
if,  the  door  being  opened,  he  had  been 
confronted  with  a  person  of  his  own  sex, 
his  anger  would  have  wreaked  itself  in 
some  irreparable  outburst.  Fortunately, 
the  old  man  was  not  in  the  apartment. 
Eugene  heard  through  the  door  the  light 
step  of  his  mother;  and  when  the  bolt 
was  pushed  back,  he  was  welcomed  by 
the  eyes  and  the  smile  of  the  old  woman, — 
those  eyes  whose  painful  feverishness  he 
now  understood;  that  smile  which  played 
over  features  whose  change  he  had 
studied  for  days.  To-day  he  knew  its 
cause.  And  suddenly,  before  this  feeble 
creature,  ill  because  of  remorse  for  the 
crime  she  had  committed  for  his  sake, 
the  son  felt  his  indignant  revolt  stop 
short,  break  down,  dissolve  in  a  poignant 
emotion  that  made  him  tremble  from 
head  to  foot. 

Meantime  the  old  mother,  whose  aged 
eyes,  in  the  half  darkness  of  the  little 
anteroom,  had  not  seen  his  face  clearly, 
closed  the  door,  and  began  relating  to 
him  the  domestic  chronicle  of  her  home. 
As  she  talked  she  had  followed  him 
into  the  dining-room;  and  now,  looking 
at  him   in' a   brighter   light,    she   became 


aware    that    her    son    was    suffering  /rom 
some  extraordinary  emotion. 

"My  child,"  she  repeated, — "my  child! 
Eugene!   Ah!" 

She  ceased  speaking.  The  cry  which 
came  from  her  mother's  heart,  warned 
by  an  overwhelming  intuition,  stopped 
short  before  the  explosion  of  despair  on 
the  part  of  him  to  whom  she  spoke. 
Corbieres  had  dropped  into  a  chair  and 
burst  into  tears.  The  mother  listened 
with  terror  to  that  storm  of  sobs  and 
stifled  cries  which  a  man  in  extreme  suf- 
fering utters.  As  to  its  cause  the  unhappy 
woman  could  scarcely  have  a  doubt. 
Long  had  she  dreaded  the  discovery  by 
her  son  of  the  crim.e  she  and  her  husband 
had  committed,  —  comm.itted  for  him, 
but  nevertheless  a  crime.  And,  herself 
almost  frantic,  she  leaned  over  him,  throw- 
ing her  arms  about  him,  and  exclaimed: 

"My  Eugene,  it  is  I,  your  mother! 
Look  at  me.  You  are  suffering?  What  is 
it?     Why   do   you   weep?    Ah,    tell   me!" 

The  man  raised  his  head  and  said  to 
her,  putting  into  the  words  all  his  grief, 
but  also  all  the  tenderness  that  now 
mingled   with  it: 

"My  poor  mother,  I  have  just  come 
from  the  Rue  Faubourg  St.  Jacques!" 

She  made  no  answer.  Against  his  will, 
after  having  spoken  to  her,  he  looked  at 
her.  He  saw  her  recoil,  her  aged  hands 
outstretched  as  if  to  push  something 
away;  and  she  grew  so  frightfully  pale 
that  he  thought  she  might  be  dying.  The 
physician  was  aroused  in  him,  and  he 
sprang  toward  her,  calling  her  by  the 
same  name  that  he  would  have  u.sed 
twenty  years  before:    "Mamma!" 

"  Leave  me  alone,"  she  said,  still  shrink- 
ing away  from  him  until  she  had  reached 
the  other  side  of  the  room.  Then  she 
turned,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
and  knelt  to  pray.  When  she  rose  to  her 
feet  after  some  time,  she  had  in  her  eyes, 
upon  her  brow,  around  her  mouth,  a  kind 
of  serenity  in  the  midst  of  despair,  which 
was  a  very  marked  contrast  to  the  expres- 
sion    of    deep-.seated    worry    which    had 
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caused  her  son  anxiety  for  so  many  years. 

"It  is  better  so!"  she  moaned  with  a 
■strange  exaltation.  "It  has  stifled  me 
too  long.  God  has  been  merciful  to  me. 
Yes,"  she  continued,  "I  have  felt  that 
it  would  be  deliverance  if  you  knew,  if  I 
could  talk  to  you  and  explain  to  you,  if  I 
had  this  suffering  in  the  present  life.  You 
would  have  known  it  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, when  all  secrets  will  be  revealed, 
and  then  it  would  have  been  too  horrible." 
Closing  her  eyes  and  shuddering,  she 
went  on:  "I  am  ready  to  drink  the  cup. 
The  good  God  has  given  me  strength. 
Tell  me  all,  Eugene',  —  tell  me  all  that 
you  know;  and  I  will  tell  you  what  is 
true  and  what  is  not.  You  must  obey 
me,  my  child,  because  I  am  your  mother, 
who  has  loved  you  only  too  well." 

"I  will  try,"  answered  Eugene,  feebly. 
"Is  it  true  that  the  wretched  outcast  who 
lives  over  there  in  the  Rue  Faubourg  St. 
Jacques,  this  Pierre  Robert,  is  the  son  of 
the  man  who  once  befriended  my  father?" 

"It  is  true,"  she  said.  "He  is  the  son 
of  Monsieur  Pierre  Robert  Handric.  That 
is  why  he  has  his  name.  This  Handric 
was  your  father's  foster  brother.  It  was 
he  who  gave  us  our  place  in  the  office." 

"Then,"  resumed  the  son,  who  could 
not  find  words  to  express  the  hideous 
fact,  "the  rest  is  true  also?" 

"That  Monsieur  Handric  intrusted  to 
us  a  sum  of  money  for  this  son?  That 
is  also  true." 

"And  that  you  used  it  for  me?"  Eugene 
asked  in  a  faint  voice. 

"It  is  true."  Then,  with  clasped  hands, 
she  went  on:  "Listen  to  me,  Eugene, — 
listen!  We  have  been  very  guilty,  but  to 
understand  us  you  must  know  all.  This 
unfortunate  son  of  Monsieur  Handric 
had  already  cau.sed  hi*  father  great 
anxiety.  He  was  intelligent  but  a  worthless 
fellow,  even  when  a  boy  in  school.  On 
this  account  Monsieur  Handric  said  to 
your  father:  'Until  he  is  thirty,  he  must 
not  have  anything  except  the  money 
barely  indispensable  for  his  education.' 
The    sum    he    fixed    was    twelve    hundred 


francs  a  year.  The  principal  was  thirty- 
five  thousand  francs.  We  were  not  to 
reveal  our  identity  to  him,  because 
Monsieur  Handric  had  married  again  and 
had  other  children,  and  he  did  not  wish 
them  to  know  of  the  existence  of  this 
son  by  a  former  marriage.  I  explain  all 
this  that  you  may  understand  how  we 
came  to  be  tempted.  Your  father  was  to 
keep  watch  on  the  boy  from  a  distance. 
The  first  year  we  sent  him  his  entire  allow- 
ance as  agreed  upon.  The  second  year 
we  again  sent  the  money.  Meantime  he 
had  become  a  confirmed  drunkard.  Your 
father  made  inquiries,  and  learned  also 
that  he  had  contracted  many  debts.  The 
third  year — " 

Here  the  poor  mother  stopped  a 
moment;  then,  with  the  fervor  of  one 
consummating  her  sacrifice,  she  resumed: 

"The  third  year- was  the  time  for  your 
military  service;  and,  that  you  might  be 
let  off  with  only  one  year,  we  had  to  pay 
fifteen  hundred  francs.  Our  own  little 
savings  had  been  lost  in  a  bad  invest- 
ment. You  were  so  industrious!  You  had 
done  so  well  in  reaching  the  point  where 
you  then  were!  We  could  not  endure  the 
thought  that  your  studies  must  be  inter- 
rupted ;  and  it  was  not  merely  the  question 
of  a  longer  or  shorter  military  service,  but 
of  all  the  future.  Oh,  if  he  had  been  like 
you!  If  we  had  been  able  to  feel  that 
the  money  would  not  be  wasted  on  him, 
that  he  would  use  it  to  some  advantage, 
the  temptation  would  never  have  sug- 
gested itself.  I  know  we  had  not  the 
right.  The  money  was  his,  not  ours.  But 
you  were  so  worthy  of  it,  Eugene,  and  he 
so  unworthy!    And — we  yielded." 

"And  you  never  thought,"  Eugene  said, 
"that  just  becau.se  of  his  feebleness  of 
character  he  had  more  need  of  the  money 
than  I?" 

"  We  did  not  see  that  far.  But  do 
not  blame  your  father,  Eugene,"  she 
pleaded,  smiting  her  breast.  "I  take  it  all 
upon  myself.  It  was  I  who  had  the  idea. 
It  was  I  who  persuaded  your  father.  He 
did  not  wish  to  do  it,  but  I  urged  him. 
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I  was  afraid  that  there  would  not  be 
money,  enough  left  for  your  studies.  It 
is  ten  years  since  I  have  been  to  confession. 
I  feared  the  priest  might  tell  me  to  give 
back  what  was  left  of  the  money.  We  can 
do  ourselves  the  justice  to  say  that  we 
took  nothing  except  for  you.  But,  for 
all  my  fasts  and  mortifications,  I  could 
never  banish  the  idea  that  the  day  would 
come  when  I  should  be  struck  through  you. 

"This  thought  had  grown  so  strong, 
and  haunted  me  so  persistently,  that  two 
years  ago  I  resolved  to  seek  relief  from 
it.  I  had  an  idea  that  if  we  could  find 
Robert  and  restore  to  him  a  portion  of 
the  money,  I  should  no  longer  have  this 
terror  at  my  heart.  Your  father  sought 
for  him  and  at  last  found  him.  When 
I  saw  what  he  had  become,  remorse  seized 
me,  and  I  was  afraid,  not  for  ourselves 
but  for  you.  I  said  to  myself  what  you 
said  to  me  just  now,  that  perhaps  he  would 
not  have  fallen  so  low  had  he  come  into 
possession  of  the  money  of  which  we 
defrauded  him.  I  no  longer  saw  in  the  use 
of  the  money  merely  an  unlawful  thing: 
I  saw  that  we  had  committed  a  crime. 
You  know  the  rest.  For  the  last  fourteen 
months  we  have  feared  that  he  would  do 
what  he  has  done  this  morning,  —  that 
he  would  speak  to  you,  and  that  you 
would  judge  us,  condemn  us,  despise  us. 
Ah,  judge  me,  despise  me,  condemn  me, 
Eugene,  but  not  your  father!  Spare  him. 
I  swear  to  you  he  is  not  guilty." 

"I  have  not  the  right  to  judge  either 
you  or  him,"  Eugene  answered;  then, 
clasping  her  in  his  arms,  he  added:  "My 
mother, — my  dear,  dear  mother,  suffer 
no  longer,  weep  no  longer!  All  can  be 
wiped  out,  can  be  made  good.  I  shall  be 
a  wealthy  man.  I  will  pay  the  money 
back.  I  will  save  this  unhappy  man. 
Look  at  me!  Smile  once  more!  I  swear  to 
you  that  I  have  in  my  heart  nothing  but 
aff'ection  and  respect  for  you.  Your  tears 
have  washed  everything  away;  I  will 
do  what  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and  we 
shall  all  be  happy." 

She    had    laid    her    head    against    the 


young  man's  shoulder,  and  she  heard  him 
through  without  making  any  reply  — 
when  suddenly  a  well-known  sound  made 
them  part  abruptly.  It  was  the  father 
returning  home. 

"Courage,   mamma!"   Eugene  said.     "I 
promise  you  that  he  shall  not  know." 


"And  I  kept  my  promise,"  he  said  to 
me  when  we  met  later,  and  he  related  all 
that  had  taken  place.  "  How  hard  it  was 
to  do  so  you  may  imagine.  I  went  into 
the  next  room  to  dry  my  eyes  and  to 
compose  my  features.  Then  I  heard  my 
father's  voice  asking:  'Eugene  is  here? 
That  is  his  hat.'  And  my  mother  replied: 
'  Yes :  he  just  stepped  into  the  library. 
It  was  fortunate  that  he  came  this  morn- 
ing. I  was  very  ill  after  you  went  out. 
But  I  am  better  now.' 

"  Aftef  a  few  moments  I  left  in  haste. 
1  could  bear  the  strain  no  longer.  Can 
you  believe  that  the  first  hour  I  was 
alone  was  the  hardest  of  all?  I  walked 
on  unconsciously,  not  knowing  whither 
I  went.  I  could  have  wished  to  get 
away  from  my  own  thoughts.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  they  were  no  longer  mine, 
that  I  had  stolen  them,  —  had  stolen 
my  intellect,  my  ideas,  all  the  best  that 
is  in  me.  It  was  this  from  the  first  that 
maddened  me  with  shame  and  grief, — 
that  this  stolen  money  had  become  part" 
of  m3'self,  of  my  mind;  that  I  could  not 
give  back  these  funds  that  had  been  thus 
misused  for  my  benefit.  But  I  will  restore 
them, — I  will  do  it!"  , 

"Now  you  are  reasonable,"  I  replied. 
"  Your  poor  mother  was  right  when  she 
said  that  you  were  not  responsible  for 
what  they  had  done  for  you.  Believe  me, 
your  duty  is  perfectly  simple ;  and  you  dis- 
covered it  at  once  when  you  followed  the 
guidance  of  your  heart  which  led  you  to 
have  pity  on  your  mother,  to  spare  your 
father's  old  age  this  mortal  grief,  and  to 
relieve  the  poor  fellow  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Jacques.  You  owe  to  him,  first  of  all, 
a  restitution  of  the  money  which  is  his, 
and    then    to    assist    him    to    free    himself 
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from  this  terrible  slavery,  to  cure  him  of 
this  alcohol  habit  into  which  he  has 
fallen,— into  which  he  would  have  cer- 
tainly fallen,  whether  poor  or  rich.  If  you 
succeed  in  this,  you  will  have  cancelled 
all  the  debt." 

"No!"  he  said;  and  1  saw  in  his  stead- 
fast eyes  that  same  admirable  ardor  of 
spiritual  life  which  had  at  once  made  me 
his  friend  that  day  in  the  Luxembourg 
Garden.  "  No,"  he  insisted,  "  that  is  not 
enough."  And,  as  if  by  a  mysterious 
mental  telepathy,  the  same  thought  came 
back  to  the  minds  of  both  of  us.  "You 
remember,"  he  went  on,  "when  we  met 
each  other  again  after  we  had  left  school, — 
our  discussions  about  ideas,  and  the 
reasons  which  had  led  me  to  begin  the 
study  of  medicine?  I  said  to  you  that  I 
hungered  after  certainty,  and  that  I 
believed  I  had  found  it,  in  a  kind  of 
alternative,  after  the  manner  of  Pascal. 
Do  you  remember?  I  planned  out  a  way 
to  pass  my  life  that  would  be  justifiable, 
whether  there  was  a  God  or  not,  whether 
there  was  another  life  or  cnly  annihilation. 
Well,  I  have  come  to  a  moment  when 
this  double  hypothesis  is  no  longer  possible 
to  me.  I  am  driven  to  a  choice  between 
the  alternatives.  You  speak  of  money 
restored  and  care  bestowed.  But,  though 
I  should  pay  this  man  the  amount  a 
hundred  times  over,  though  I  should  be 
able  to  rescue  him  from  this'  dreadful 
vice,  how  shall  I  restore  to  him  his  youth, 
all  his  lost  opportunities?  How  repair  the 
irreparable?  If  there  is  no  God,  this  is 
my  condition.  But  if  there  be  a  God, 
and  if  human  action  has  another  horizon 
than  ours,  I  might  merit  something  for 
this  wretched  man. 

"Am  I  not  smitten  for  my  parents'  sin? 
How  many  of  these  allotments  have  I 
not  seen!  And  behind  them  there  must 
be  a  Power  which  allots.  If  there  are 
reversions  of  evil,  there  must  also  be  a 
reversion  of  good.  These  are  not- theories: 
they  are  experience.  And  a  matter  of 
experience,  also,  is  this  inevitable  justice, 

(The 


in  terror  of  which  my  mother  has  lived 
these  ten  years.  Behind  justice  there 
must  be  a  judge;  for  every  wrong  act 
there  must  be  an  atonement." 

"And    you   infer   from    this?"    I-  asked. 

"I  infer,"  he  rejoined,  "that  if  there 
is  no  God,  I  can  not  make  good  the  loss. 
I  can,  if  He  exists.  Ah,  would  that  I 
could  believe  in  Him!"  he  added,  with  a 
sigh  that  I  still  hear  after  sixteen  years. 

To-day  Eugene  has  neither  father  nor 
mother.  Both  are  dead, — the  mother, 
comforted  by  her  son's  forgiveness;  the 
father,  never  having  suspected  that  his 
son  knew  all.  Pierre  Robert  is  dead  also, 
although  Corbieres  strove  hard  to  pre- 
serve his  life.  And  Corbieres  himself? 
Shortly  after  these  three  deaths,  which 
occurred  in  rapid  succession,  his  col- 
leagues, with  an  amazement  that  years 
have  not  dispelled,  saw  him  abandon  an 
enviable  position  as  hospital  physician, 
an  important  Parisian  practice,  the  cer- 
tainty of  honors,  to  enter  the  Congregation 
of  St.  Jean  de  Dieu,  devoted,  as  is  well 
known,  to  the  service  of  the  sick.  We  have 
not  ceased  to  see  each  other,  however; 
and  when  by  chance,  in  travelling  through 
the  south  of  France,  I  pass  through 
Marseilles,  where  the  Order  has  a  large 
house,  1  never  fail  to  visit  their  hospital, 
and  to  see  Pere  St.  Robert. 

Under  the  black  robe  of  the  Order.  I 
easily  recognize  my  old  fellow-student 
in  philosophy,  the  savant  destined  to 
European  renown.  At  each  \nsit  I  find 
him  more  and  more  peaceful,  more  and 
more  irradiated  by  that  certainty  which 
he  so  eagerly  sought;  with  a  freer  expres- 
sion in  his  eyes,  which  are  still  singularly 
youthful;  and  I  realize  two  things:  first, 
that  he  has  now  entire  and  absolute  faith; 
and,  next,  that  in  putting  his  .science 
at  everyone's  service,  a  wealth  lavished 
because  he  does  not  regard  it  as  his  own, 
he  has  discovered  what  was  perhaps  the 
only  wav  to  solve  the  saddest  problcm^ 
I  have  ever  set»ti  set  before  man. 

End.y 
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Our  Lady's  Deputy. 


BY    ALICE    DBASE. 


A  LL  day  long  an  incessant  October 
■^-^  mist  had  been  driven  through  the 
cily  by  a  wind  that  would  have  done 
no  discredit  to  December;  and,  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  usual,  trams  and 
omnibuses  and  river  boats  alike  were 
thronged  with  people  eager  to  escape  from 
the  uninviting  streets  to  the  comfort  and 
shelter  of  home. 

"  Austerlitz,  Austerlitz !  Any  one  for 
the  Austerlitz  boat!"  And  the  ticket 
collector  swung  his  arms  and  stamped 
upon  the  deck  as  though  it  was  a  mid- 
winter instead  of  a  mid-autumn  day. 
■'Hurry  up,  ladies  and  gentlemen!  The 
boat  is  starting!" 

And  as  the  last  breathless  passenger 
stepped  off  the  gangway  the  barrier  fell 
with  a  thud,  and  the  brown  water  of  the 
river  was  foamed  up  to  cream  by  the 
sudden  swift  turning  of  the  paddles.  There 
he.d  been  a  general  rush  for  the  cabin, 
but  by  the  time  I  reached  its  doors  there 
was  not  even  standing  room  within;  and 
I  was  obliged,  with  many  others,  to  turn 
toward  the  smoking-room,  in  hope  of 
finding  shelter  there.  Although  the  atmos- 
phere was  not  what  one  would  have 
choten,  and  those  who  were  already  seated 
seemed  at  first  to  be  in  danger  of  suffoca- 
tion when  the  last  influx  poured  in,  we 
sorted  ourselves  by  degrees,  and  all  were 
too  delighted  to  be  safe  from  the  rain 
and  wind  to  grumble  at  such  minor  ills 
as  a  tobacco-laden  atmosphere  or  an 
unduly  crowded  seat. 

Personally,  I  was  grateful  for  four 
inches  of  bench  between  a  fishwife  fresh 
from  the  lialles  and  a  navvy  who  had 
evidently  spent  his  day  in  vain  attempts 
at  keeping  the  streets  free  from  mud. 
Opposite  to  us,  a  very  dirty  Turk  was 
trying  to  find  out  how  much  damage 
the  Vicather  had  done  to  his  wares  — 
unwholesome-looking    sweets    done    up    in 


diminutive  paper  bags;  and  next  to  him 
a  woman  was  struggling  with  her  umbrella 
that  the  wind  had  turned  inside  out. 

I  had  taken  in  my  surroundings,  and 
was  just  wondering  which  was  preferable, 
the  smell  of  the  river  unadulterated  or 
the  fumes  of  mixed  and  stale  tobacco, 
when  the  door  of  the  cabin  opened  again, 
this  time  to  admit  only  two  passengers, 
who,  it  appeared,  came  unwillingly,  and 
only  at  the  insistence  of  the  ticket  col- 
lector who  ushered  them  in.  They  were 
a  typical  pair  of  street  Arabs, — a  girl  of 
perhaps  eight  or  nine  and  a  boy  about 
a  year  younger.  I  took  them  at  once  to 
be  brother  and  sister;  for,  whilst  he  clung 
tightly  to  a  green  baize  bag  which  evi- 
dently held  a  violin,  she  carried  in  her 
hand  a  shell  like  the  one  in  which  itinerant 
musicians  collect  whatever  money  is  given 
to  them.  Presumably,  they  were  members 
of  the  same  band ;  though  a  second  glance 
showed  that  the  first  impression  of  their 
being  brother  and  sister  was  mistaken. 
His  was  undeniably  the  face  of  a  Breton 
peasant,  whilst  she  had  the  tip-tilted  nose 
so  common  in  Montmartre,  surmounted 
by  a  pair  of  true  Italian  eyes. 

The  umbrella  having  been  satisfactorily 
arranged,  its  owner  made  room  for  the 
newcomers  between  her  and  the  Turk,  so 
that  they  were  directly  opposite  to  me. 
Then  it  was  I  saw  that  my  previous  con- 
clusions concerning  the  children  had  been 
incorrect.  They  had  met  only  by  chance, 
as  had  all  the  occupants  of  the  boat.  If 
the  girl  as  well  as  the  boy  was  a  musician, 
it  was  merely  a  coincidence. 

As  soon  as  they  were  seated,  ^they 
turned  their  backs  upon  each  other.  The 
girl  loosened  the  knitted  shawl  that  she 
wore  over  her  head,  and  shook  the 
moisture  from  it.  Then  she  knocked  her 
sabots  together,  and  peered  down  to  see 
if  the  water  had  got  into  them  too, — and, 
indeed,  there  was  room  enough  in  them 
for  a  cupful  and  more;  for  they  were 
three  sizes  too  big  for  the  little  feet  and 
were  prevented  from  falling  off  only  by 
the  pieces  of  string  that  were  fastened  to 
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'  them  and  then  twisted  round  the  slender 
ankles.  The  child  wore  a  black  alpaca 
apron,  and  into  one  pocket  she  now 
l)lunged  her  hand,  drawing  it  out  again 
lull  of  coppers.  As  she  counted  them 
over,  big  coins  and  little  ones,  her  exes 
brightened,  and  she  did  not  notice  that 
at  the  clinking  of  the  coins  the  boy  had 
started  and  turned  his  head.  With  a  sort 
of  unwilling  fascination,  he  watched  the 
little  heaps  of  coppers  growing. 

"  Twenty,  twenty-two,  twenty-four, 
twenty-five,"  the  girl  counted,  half  aloud; 
and  then  as  the  last  heap  was  completed 
she  laid  her  solitary  silver  coin,  a  piece 
of  fifty  centimes,  upon  it.  As  she  did  so 
the  boy  drew  in  his  breath  sharply;  and 
the  girl,  raising  her  head,  caught  the  look 
of  mournful  envy  in  his  eyes. 

"So  you  have  no  silver  to-day,  eh?" 
she  said,  in  a  tone  of  great  superiority. 
"  But,  after  all,"  she  added  consolingly, 
■'a  lot  of  coppers  is  just  as  good.  See, 
I  have  nearly  four  francs!"  And  she 
slipped  her  piles  of  sous  back  into  her 
pocket, — still,  however,  holding  the  tiny 
silver  coin  in  the  safety  of  her  hand.  "  And 
you?    How  much  did  you  make  to-day?" 

"I?"  repeated  the  boy,  dully.  "I  made 
nothing." 

"Nothing I"  exclaimed  the  girl.  "Then 
I  suppose  they'll  beat  you  when  you  get 
home?" 

'Oh,  no!"  answered  the  boy.  "There 
is  only  my  mother,  and  she  never  beats 
me, — only — only —  "  and  again  the  little 
voice  trailed  off  into  a  suppressed  sob. 

"Only  there  won't  be  anything  to  eat?" 
questioned  the  girl;  and,  as  the  boy  did 
not  answer,  she  stretched  out  her  hand. 
"There,"  she  .said,  holding  out  the  fifty- 
centime  piece,  —  "there!  You  can  have 
that." 

The  boy  seized  it  eagerly,  but  only  to 
drop  it  quickly  again. 

"No,"  he  said  determinedly,  ^  " no. 
They'll  beat  you  if  you  don't  take  it  home." 

The  girl  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"I  don't  think  so,  because  I  have 
enough     here,"  —  tapping     her     pocket. 


"They  won't  misj  it.  Besides,  I've  a  new 
plan,  and  father  hardly  beats  me  at  all 
now.  I  used  to  scream  and  kick,  but  now 
I  keep  quite  still,  so  he  stops;  for  he  says 
it's  no   better   than   beating  a  statue." 

The  child  spoke  as  though  being  beaten 
was  a  most  natural  thing,  and  her  father's 
unkindness  seemed  to  her  a  matter  of 
course.  But,  in  spite  of  her  argument, 
the  boy  still  refused  her  offer. 

"What!  You  won't  take  it!  Very  well. 
Listen.  I  have  another  idea.  What  can 
you  play  on  your  fiddle?" 

"Lots  of  things,"  replied  the  boy,  not 
following  her  quicker  train  of  thought. 
"I  play  for  all  my  mother's  songs;  but 
to-day  she  was  too  ill  to  come  out,  and 
no  one  would  listen  to  me  alone.  I  can 
play — '"  (and  he  named  several  Breton 
songs) . 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  Then  a  new 
idea  struck  her. 

"Weren't  you  at  Mass  this  morning 
at  St.  Anne's?"  she  asked. 

The  boy  nodded  his  head  and  answered : 
"I  didn't  want  to  go,  but  my  mother 
said  I  mustn't  miss  the  Rosary  because 
she  was  ill.  .She  told  me  to  pray  that  Our 
Lady  would  ask  Jesus  to  cure  her;  and 
that  .she  would  if  I  prayed  hard  enough, 
because  this  is  the  Month  of  her  Rosary." 
"Yes;  I  saw  you,"  said  the  girl.  "And 
you  sang  the  hymn  that  came  after  the 
Rosary.  Could  you  play  that  on  your 
fiddle?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  could  i)lay  that!"  replied 
the  boy,  and  he  began  to  undo  the  strings 
of  his  bag. 

The  weather  had  played  havoc  with 
his  strings,  and  the  sound  of  tuning  them 
up  made  all  heads  turn  in  their  direction. 
Some  one  began  a  grumbling  protest; 
but  before  any  one  else  had  time  to  join 
in,  the  girl  had  risen  to  her  feet  and  faced 
us  bravely. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  she  said, 
"will  you  let  us  sing  just  one  little  song? 
It  is  for  this  boy's  mother.  She  is  too  ill 
to  sing  herself,  and  he  has  nothing  to  take 
home  to  her  to-night." 
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Then,  as  no  further  sound  of  dissent 
was  audible,  and  the  fiddle  was  already 
jjitched,  the  childish  voice  began.  It  was 
an  old  Breton  hymn  in  honor  of  Our 
Lady,  and  surely  a  hymn  of  praise 
had  never  before  risen  to  Heaven  from 
'^o  unlikely  a  place  as  this.  Even  the  Turk 
slopped  counting  his  sweets,  to  listen. 
The  woman  with  the  umbrella  openly 
wiped  her  eyes.  The  fishwife  had  evidently 
been  transported  to  the  home  of  her  own 
childhood  along  the  strand  of  Param6, 
and  was  oblivious  of  her  present  sur- 
roundings; and  the  navvy  also  listened 
in  respectful  silence  whilst  the  little  girl 
poured  out  her  heart  in  praise  of  the 
Heavenly  Mother  whom  she,  too,  loved; 
and  all  the  while  her  eyes  pleaded  and 
pleaded  for  the  boy  whose  earthly  mother 
was  ill  and  hungry. 

Then,  when  the  last  lines  of  the  hymn 
were  finished,  she  silently  held  out  the 
shell  in  which  she  had  made  her  own 
collection  during  the  day.  My  turn  came 
first  of  all,  but  I  saw  that  already  the  shell 
held  a  fifty-centime  piece.  That  at  least  she 
was  determined  should  be  his.  I  gave  all 
that  I  could  spare,  and  my  neighbor  tlie 
navvy  did  not  let  the  shell  pass  without 
a  further  addition  to  its  contents.  The 
Turk  dropped  in  a  bag  or  two  of  sweets; 
and  the  fishwife,  brought  back,  to  herself, 
wiped  her  eyes  as  she  laid  a  big  flat  fish 
on  the  boy's  knee. 

"Cook  it  lightly,  child,"  she  said. 
"There  is  nothing  so  wholesome  as  fish 
if  one  is  ill." 

The  girl  had  hardly  time  to  finish  her 
round  before  the  bell  sounded  warningly 
that  the  boat  was  about  to  stop.  The 
boy  was  replacing  his  fiddle  in  its  bag, 
and  with  a  quick  movement  the  girl 
tilted  her  shell  into  the  still  open  green 
baize  mouth. 

"Thank  you!"  she  had  said.  "Thank 
you!  Thank  you!" — as  each  one  had 
given  in  response  to  her  appeal.  But  from 
the  boy  came  never  a  word.  All  this  for 
him !  More  sous  than  he  and  his  mother 
often  earned  in  a  week!   It  was  incredible, 


only  his  mother  had  told  him  that  Our 
Lady  would  give  him  what  he  asked  if 
he  prayed  hard  enough.  He  could  not 
speak  even  to  thank  the  girl,  whom  he 
now  looked  upon  as  Our  Lady's  deputy. 
And  then,  with  the  rush  of  landing,  we 
were  swept  apart.  On  the  quay  I  saw 
the  boy  again  for  a  moment,  but  his  face 
was  transfigured  almost  beyond  recogni- 
tion. The  girl,  however,  was  not  in  sight. 
She  had  given  us  all  a  lesson,  and  then 
in  the  deepening  twilight  she  had  quietly 
disappeared. 


Honor  to  the  Holy  Name. 

IVrOT  being  a  newspaper.  The  Avk 
-*■  *  Maria  does  not  ordinarily  quote 
in  their  entirety  the  reports,  in  secular 
journals,  of. even  the  most  notable  r^igious 
demonstrations.  Our  readers,  however, 
will  thank  us  for  making  an  exception 
in  the  case  of  the  following  "write-up" 
in   the    Pittsburg  Gazette-Times: 

Holy  God.  we  praise  Thy  name. 

Lord  of   all,  we  bow  before  Thee. 
All  on  earth  Thy  sceptre  claim. 

All  in  heaven  above  adore  Thee. 
Infinite  Thy  vast  domain, 
Everlasting  is  Thy  name. 

From  the  throats  of  30,000  men,  members 
of  the  Holy  Name  societies  of  the  Catholic 
churches  in  the  diocese  of  Pittsburg,  there 
burst  yesterday  afternoon,  in  one  vast  unisonous 
chorus,  the  words  of  the  old  hymn,  full  of  praise 
to  God  and  a  confident  trust  and  belief  in 
Him.  As  the  words  floated  out  into  the  crisp, 
cool  air  of  a  perfect  October  day,  they  found 
echo  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the  vast 
concourse  that  lined  the  long  route  of  march, 
extending  from  far  below  Fifth  Avenue  to  Si. 
Paul's  Cathedral  in   Bellefield. 

It  was  the  greatest  religious  demonstration 
in  the  history  of  Pittsburg.  Last  year,  when 
19,600  members  of  the  Society  participated  in 
the  first  annual  parade  of  this  kind  that  the 
city  had  ever  witnessed,  it  was  considered 
remarkable.  Yesterday  there  were  that  many 
in  one  division  alone,  and  there  were  three 
divisions.  It  was  one  great,  silent,  peaceful 
protest  against  the  blasphemous  use  of  the 
fiord's  name:  for  the  aim  and  object  of  the 
Society  (it  has  its  branches  throughout  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  numbers  millions  among 
its    members)   is  to    give    honor    and    praise    to 
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thf  imiur  «f  Gwcl,  autl  by  the  example  of  its 
members  to  lead  men  away  from  blasphemy. 
The  niaich  of  the  30,000  can  not  help  but  leave 
its  impress  upon  all  who  saw  it. 

Leaving  aside  the  vastness  of  the  procession 
in  point  of  numbers,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  more 
impressive  one  has  ever  taken  its  way  through 
the  streets  of  the  city.  There,  on  foot,  at  the 
head  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  parish,  marched 
the  ruler  of  the  Pittsburg  diocese,  Bishop  Regis 
Canevin,  giving  to  all  his  flock  a  practical  lesson 
in  humility.  There  also  in  that  long  line,  elbow 
to  elbow,  walked  the  wealthiest  and  the  ones 
least   blessed   with   this  world's  goods. 

In  the  righteous  cause,  wealth  and  station 
were  forgotten.  Leaders  in  the  professional  and 
business  life  of  Western  Pennsylvania  walked 
side  by  side  with  the  toiler  in  mill  and  shop, 
street  and  field.  In  the  great  cause,  priest 
employer  and  employee  were  one.  A  note- 
worthy feature  of  it  all  was  the  number  of 
young  men  that  participated,  and  gave  up  their 
one  free  day  of  the  week  to  religion. 

It  was  a  parade,  too,  free  from  blare  of 
trumpets  and  roll  of  drums;  free  from  gorgeous 
uniforms  and  clanking  arms.  Instead  there  were 
the  well-trained,  musical  voices  of  the  men 
composing  the  choirs  of  the  various  churches 
sending  forth  the  sweet,  pure  words  of  praise 
and  fealty  to  God,  as  expressed  in  the  "Hymn 
to  the  Holy  Name"  and  in  "Holy  God,  we 
Praise  Thy  Name."  In  contrast  to  gaudy 
uniforms  were  the  business  suits  of  the  marchers 
and  the  black  civilian  garb,  set  off  by  little  bits 
of  yellow  and  white  ribbon,  the  colors  of  the 
Society,  from  which  hung  the  Society's  medal. 
In  the  place  of  guns  and  swords,  there  were 
only  the  batons  of  the  choir  leaders,  and  the 
cane  or  the  crutch  that  went  to  aid  some 
aged  or  disabled  marcher  on  the  long  route.  The 
only  martial  touch  were  the  banners  that  at 
times  flung  out  gracefully  to  the  breeze,  to 
inspire  love  of  country  and  religion. 

Along  the  entire  route  the  procession  passed 
through  one  solid  lane  of  humanity.  These 
thousands  and  thousands  of  spectators  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  marchers,  and  for  a  tirpe 
forgot  the  world  and  its  pleasures  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  better  things.  Reverence  was 
the  keynote  of  it  all,  silence  doing  more  by 
way  of  commendation  than  applause.  Only 
once  came  the  desire  to  applaud,  when  the 
boy  choir  from  St.  Patrick's  Church  passed 
along  the  avenue,  the  youthful,  clear  voices 
sending  a  thrill  through  all  who  heard. 

It  was  the  impressiveness  that  held  the 
spectators.  Now  it  was  the  very  silence,  as 
battalion  after  battalion  marched  on,  or  again 
the  triumphant  or  plaintive  hymns.  Over  all 
was    a   cloudless   sky   and    a   cool,    invigorating 


breeze,  as  though  the  very  One  whom  thutr 
marching  hosts  sought  to  honor  had  sent  down 
His  benediction. 

For  more  than  two  hours  the  procession 
passed  before  the  reviewing  stand  that  had 
been  erected  on  the  Schenley  Farms.  There, 
during  all  that  time,  notwithstanding  his  long 
march,  stood  Bishop  Canevin,  the  Rev.  Father 
M.  A.  Hehir,  president  of  the  Duquesne  Uni- 
versity, and  other  prominent  priests  of  the 
diocese.  As  file  after  file  passed  in  review, 
hats  were  dofTed  in  salute  to  Bishop  Canevin, 
the  beloved  head  of  the  diocese.  Then  when 
the  last  division  had  passed,  and  when  all  the 
marchers  had  massed  themselves  on  the  lawn, 
there  came  the  most  impressive  and  inspiring 
spectacle  of  all. 

Just  as  the  dusk  was  falling  Bishop  Canevin, 
clad  in  rich,  golden  vestments,  stcpi)ed  out  of 
the  door  on  the  west  side  of  the  cathedral,  upon 
a  small,  red-covered  stand,  and  gave  Benedic- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  At  his  side  were 
other  priests,  wearing  the  beautiful  vestments 
of  the  Church;  while  about  them  were  grouped 
the  acolytes,  in  white  surplice  and  red  cassock. 

As  the  Bishop  mounted  the  platform  and 
held  in  his  hands  the  golden,  jewel-studded 
monstrance  that  contained  the  Host,  that  vast 
gathering  dropped  on  its  knees.  On  the  grass 
and  in  the  street,  men  and  women  knelt. 
From  the  choir  of  3000  voices  came  the  won- 
derful notes  of  the  O  Salutaris  Hostiu  and  the 
Tantum  Ergo;  while  from  inside  the  great 
church,  where  a  similar  service  was  being  held 
for  the  thousands  there,  the  huge  organ  sent 
its  music  rolling  out  over  lawn  and  street 
and   field. 

Standing  there  in  the  gathering  night,  the 
Bishop  raised  high  the  monstrance.  It  was  a 
picture  that  those  who  saw  will  not  soon 
forget.  Beneath  him  knelt  the  thousands  of 
his  flock,  while  the  sacred  receptacle  seemed 
one  mass  of  light  as  its  gold  and  gems  caught 
the  rays  of  the  candles  and  reflected  them  out 
over  the  praying  people.  The  tinkling  of  a  bell 
rang  out  once,  twice,  three  times;  the  aromatic 
odor  of  incense  filled  the  air;  then  the  Bishop 
retired  into  the  church.  The  greatest  religious 
demonstration  that  Pittsburg  has  ever  seen  was 
at  an  end. 

The  foregoing  "  write-up  "  is,  of  course, 
simply  "news"  from  the  viewpcint  of 
the  journaHst;  but  the  sane  philosopher 
will  see  therein  a  potent  incentive  to 
a  more  reverent  attitude  toward  the 
Almighty  and  His  Incarnate  Son  on  the 
part  of  the  multitudinous  American  "  man 
in    the   street." 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

The  admirably  wise  and  practical 
article  by  Bishop  Hedley  on  the  moral 
training  of  children,  which  it  is  our  valued 
privilege  to  present  this  week,  supple- 
ments his  no  less  important  article  on 
the  necessity  of  religious  instruction,  pub- 
lished a  few  months  ago.  Both  articles 
deserve  the  widest  possible  reading  by 
parents,  pastors,  and  teachers.  Many  of 
these  will  regret  that  they  were  deprived 
of  the  right  moral  training  in  youth,  and 
thus  handicapped  for  the  spiritual  com- 
bat. Let  this  regret  be  turned  into  zeal 
for  the  religious  equipment  of  the  rising 
generation.  The  neglect  of  moral  training 
is  lamentably  general,  even  among  Cath- 
olics. Merely  natural  virtues  —  courage, 
industry,  and  the  like — are  fostered,  but 
the  Christian  virtues  necessary  to  salva- 
tion are  too  often  ignored. 

How  few  children  nowadays,  supposed 
to  be  adequately  instructed  in  religion, 
are  taught  to  regard  God  otherwise  than 
as  a  judge  and  a  punisher!  Happy  the 
child,  says  Bishop  Hedley,  who  is  trained 
to  call  God  by  the  blessed  and  venerable 
name  of  Father.  "  If  the  child  is  not 
taught  and  trained  to  realize  its  God  as 
its  Heavenly  Father,  it  will  not  do  so; 
because  the  peculiar  receptive  power, 
the  simplicity  and  the  tenderness  of  the 
nature  of  a  child  diminish  and  disappear 
as  it  grows  older;  and  thus  the  highly 
spiritual  conception  of  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  is  more  and  more  unlikely  to  find 
its  way  into  its  being." 

Sad  fact  that  when  the  moral  training 
of  children  is  not  wholly  neglected  it  is 
often  gravely  misunderstood. 

Commenting  on  the  case  of  a  non- 
Catholic  master  who  called  the  attention 
of  a  priest  to  a  servant's  remissness  in 
frequenting  the  Sacraments  —  not  at  all 
a  unique  case,  as  we  personally  know, — 
the  Catholic  Herald  of  India  recounts  a 
Voltairean  story  that  will  bear  repetition. 


The  arch-iniidel  was  one  day  engaged  in 
rather  boisterous  dissipation  with  some 
friends  when  the  blasphemous  rcmafk 
came,  with  great  emphasis,  from  one  of 
them,  that  there  is  no  God  and  that  the 
best  was  to  be  made  of  the  present  life. 
Voltaire's  servants  were  in  attendance, 
and  evidently  heard  the  remark.  Their 
master  thereupon  got  up  and  protested, 
condemning  most  strongly  such  language — 
to  the  utter  astonishment  of  his  friends, 
of  course, — after  which  he  dismissed  the 
servants.  Being  asked  then  what  this 
unusual  and  unexpected  fit  of  religious 
zeal  meant  on  his  part,  Voltaire  replied: 
"  Not  before  my  servants,  you  fools,  can 
I  allow  such  language!  I  have  no  wish  to 
be  robbed  or  murdered.  We  must  leave 
to  them,  at  least,  God  and  the  Command- 
ments.   It  is  our  only  security." 

It  would  be  well  if  a  number  of  the 
university  professors  whom  Mr.  Harold 
Bolce  arraigned  some  time  ago  for  their 
irreligious  or  anti-religious  teaching,  were 
to  take  to  heart  Voltaire's  lesson.  God 
and  the  Commandments  must  be  left  to 
American  youth,  too;  it  is  the  only 
security  of  the  Re'public's  well-being  and 
permanence. 

It  is  rather  late  to  contradict  the  report, 
so  widely  circulated  in  this  country,  that 
the  Holy  Father  favored  the  Tripoli  expe- 
dition: as  far  as  Catholics  are  concerned, 
such  a  contradiction  should  be  unnec- 
essary. In  plain  terms,  the  expedition 
is  an  act  of  brigandage  on  the  part  of 
Italy,  —  another  case  of  national  land- 
grabbing.  The  real  cause  of  the  revolution 
in  China,  too,  is  the  greed  of  European 
nations, —  the  presence  there  of  so  many 
foreigners,  working  for  their  own  avari- 
cious ends  or  those  of  their  countries. 
In  the  name  of  civilization,  they  are 
exasperating  the  peace-loving  Chinese, 
and  doing  all  in  their  power  to  destroy 
the  Chinese  Government. 

The  Turks  are  a  waning  power,  and  Italy 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  them.  It  cares 
nothing    what    further    injuries    may    be 
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inflicted  upon  Chriutians  in  Northern 
Albania  or  elsewhere,  as  a  result  of  its 
aggression  against  Turkey.  Interested 
powers  may  yet  be  called  upon  to  take 
united  action  in  order  to  control  a  general 
revival  of  fanaticism  among  the  Turks. 
But  it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  subdue  the 
Chinese  when  they  rise  in  their  might 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  which  so-called 
civilized  nations  have  sought  to  impose 
upon  them.  To  quote  again  the  words 
of   a  Chinese  official: 

It  is  the  nations  of  Christendom  who  have- 
come  to  us  to  teach  us  by  sword  and  fire  that 
Right  in  this  world  is  powerless  unless  it  be 
supported  by  Might!  Oh,  do  not  doubt  that  we 
shall  learn  the  lesson!  And  woe  to  Europe  when 
we  have  acquired  it!  You  are  arming  a  nation 
of  four  hundred  millions,  —  a  nation  which, 
until  you  came,  had  no  better  wish  than  to  live 
at  peace  with  themselves  and  all  the  world.  In 
the  name  of  Christ  you  have  sounded  the  cill 
to  arms!     In  the  name  of  Confucius  we  respond! 

The  oppression  of  China  by  European 
nations,  and  the  greed  and  hypocrisy 
practised  by  individual  foreigners,  cry  to 
Heaven  for  vengeance,  and  vengeance 
is  sure  to  come. 


"Cruelty  to  the  sick,"  says  Dom  Gilbert 
Higgins,  "  has  not  died  out,  though  Mrs. 
Gamp  be  dead.  A  certain  form  of  this 
cruelty,  and  one  repugnant  to  every 
Christian  instinct,  is  on  the  increase  in 
England,  and  even  among  our  own  people. 
A  revolting  custom,  bred,  like  race- 
suicide,  of  worldliness,  materialism  or 
practical  infidelity,  leads  many  who  should 
know  better  to  keep  the  priest  from  his 
sick  parishioners  until  the  malady  has 
become  so  aggravated  that  his  minis- 
trations are  either  wholly  or  largely 
unavailing.  This  conduct,  which  is,  how- 
ever unintentionally,  a  playing  into  the 
hands  of  Satan,  is  held  up  to  admiration 
as  being  according  to  the  dictates  of  pru- 
dence and  affection.  The  sight  of  the 
minister  of  God  'might  upset  the  patient.' 
Some  doctor  has  hinted  so  much,  and  the 
nurse  is  of  the  same  opinion." 

And  on  such  flimsy  grounds  the  patient 


is  deprived  not  only  of  the  spiritual  con- 
solation imparted  by  the  Sacraments,  but 
of  the  possible,  not  to  say  the  probable, 
effect  of  Extreme  Unction  —  restoration 
of  bodily  health.  It  is  difficult  to  speak 
calmly  of  such  un-Catholic,  un-Christian 
folly.  One  thing,  however,  each  of  us 
should  insist  upon:  when  we  ourselves 
are  taken  seriously  ill,  we  should  send  for 
the  priest  on  our  own  initiative,  and  let 
iiim  decide  whether  the  gravity  of  our 
case  warrants  the  administration  of  the 
last  Sacraments. 


Cardinal  Gibbons'  recent  question, 
apropos  of  the  initiative,  the  referendum, 
and  the  recall,  "  If  you  can  not  trust  the 
members  of  the  Legislature,  how  can  you 
trust  their  constituents,  from  whom  they 
spring?"  is  worth  some  pondering  by  the 
more  or  less  enthusiastic  advocates  of 
those  political  expedients.  And  no  light 
and  airy  declaration  that  the  Cardinal  is 
behind  the  times,  a  reactionary  who  fails 
to  understand  present-day  political  con- 
ditions, will  avail  as  an  answer  to  his 
query.  Very  many  thoughtful  Americans 
of  all  political  parties  will  entirely  agree 
with  this  comment  by  the  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean: 

When  we  contemplate  the  chaos  that  must 
ensue  from  trying  to  run  this  enormous  nation 
on  the  town  meeting  plan,  we  may  well  heed 
this  venerable  churchman's  warning  to  remove 
not  the  ancient  landmarks  that  our  fathers 
have  set. 


In  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Father 
Ernest  Hull's  "  Essay  on  Love,"  now 
running  serially  in  the  Bombay  Examiner, 
we  find  the  following  paragraph,  which  is 
worth  pondering  by  a  good  many  persons 
in  all  classes  of  society : 

(Ine  effect  of  the  familiarity  arising  from 
constant  companionship  is  to  lose  sight  of  the 
very  rudimentary  principle  that  politeness, 
like  charity,  ought  to  begin  at  home.  There 
is  often  a  painfvil  contrast  between  the  way  in 
which  people  conduct  themselves  toward  society 
acquaintances,  visitors,  etc.,  and  the  way  they 
treat  one  another  in  the  privacy  of  the  family 
circle.     In    the    former   case    all    the    niceties   of 
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attention  and  politeness  are  observed.  There 
is  a  manifest  desire  to  please  and  to  show  oneself 
pleased.  In  the  latter  case  all  this  is  forgotten; 
and  an  unceremonious  familiarity,  indifference 
to  all  the  niceties,  and  a  scant  want  of  consid- 
eration and  respect  take  its  place.  This  only 
shows  the  inherent  savagery  of  even  educated 
human  nature,  veneered  over  with  external 
observances,  which  are  put  on  carefully  for 
outsiders  because  society  demands  it  as  part 
of  the  embellishment  of  culture  and  breeding, 
but  which  are  thrown  off  in  the  recesses  of  the 
home,  just  as  one  throws  off  a  coat  on  a  hot  day. 
All  this  is  radically  wrong.  A  man  who 
behaves  better  when  dining  out  than  when 
dining  at  home,  thereby  proffers  nothing  less 
than  an  insult  to  his  domestic  circle.  For  he 
says  in  so  many  words;  "Other  people  are 
worthy  of  my  best,  but  for  you  at  home 
anything  will  do."  To  a  man  imbued  with  the 
right  spirit,  it  would  be  rather  the  other  way: 
'  If  I  can  not  sustain  my  best  conduct  through- 
out, at  least  let  those  who  are  nearest  to  me 
and  are  my  constant  companions  have  the  prior 
claim.  However  I  may  care  to  behave  abroad, 
at  least  I  must  practise  my  best  at  home." 

This  is  eminently  well  said.  Home,  of 
all  places,  shotild  be  that  wherein  all  of 
us  should  practise  what  St.  Francis  of 
vSales  used  to  call  the  "little  virtues."  As 
he  enumerated  them,  they  are  humility, 
])atience,  meekness,  benignity,  bearing  one 
another's  burdens,  condescension,  softness 
of  heart,  cheerfulness,  cordiality,  com- 
passion, forgiveness  of  injuries,  simplicity 
and  candor. 


Lismore  was  valued  at  eighteen  pence  I 
Cardinal  Manning  left  "a  few  hundreds"; 
and  Cardinal  Vaughan,  his  successor,  in 
a  letter  to  his  executors,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  in  his  case  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  prove  any  will. 


Even  in  the  secular  press  non-Catholics 
often  find  iteins  which  must  set  the  more 
serious-minded  among  them  thinking 
about  religion.  For  instance,  the  London 
Telegraph,  apropos  of  the  will  of  the  late 
Anglican  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  left 
an  estate  the  gross  value  of  which  is 
-£33.455.  with  a  net  personality  of 
^28,641,  gives  particulars  as  to  the  fort- 
unes of  nineteen  other  decea.sed  dignitaries 
of  the  Establishment.  ^82,611,  ^72,240, 
and  ^^^65,805  are  the  three  highest 
figures;  ^18,977,  £12,680,  and  .£12,113, 
the  three  lowest.  By  way  of  contrast  to 
these  comfortable  little  fortunes,  the 
Telegraph  mentions  that"^  the  personal 
property   of   the^'late   Catholic   Bishop   of 


"At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  hammer  at 
the  driven  nail,"  a  correspondent  of  the 
London  Tablet  contributes  the  following 
extracts  from  two  eminent  Protestant 
scholars,  writing  on  the  text,  "Thou  art 
Peter,  etc."  The  first  is  from  Dr.  George 
Barker  Stephens,  professor  of  theology 
at  Yale  University.  In  his  "Theology  of 
the  New  Testament"  (p.  137)  he  says: 
"It  is  quite  certain,  and  is  now  generally 
admitted,  that  the  words  'this  rock'  refer 
not  to  Christ  nor  to  Peter's  confession  of 
faith,  but  to  Peter  himself."  The  second 
extract  is  from  Dr.  W.  Beyschlag,  professor 
of  theology  at  the  University  of  Halle. 
In  his  work  on  New  Testament  Theology 
(vol.  i,  p.  173),  speaking  of  the  text  Tu  es 
Petrus,  he  says: 

Undoubtedly,  the  Protestant  exposition  of 
this  text  has  not  been  happy.  There  can  be 
no  controversy  amongst  reasonable  men  in 
view  of  the  words  "Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this 
rock  I  will  build  My  Church,"  that  Jesus,  by 
the  rock  on  which  He  will  build  His  Church, 
did  not  mean  Himself  nor  the  confession  of 
Peter  nor  even  the  faith  which  Peler  has  just 
confessed,  but  the  man  himself  to  whom  he  has 
given  the  name  of  rock,  and  to  whom  he  now 
confirms  it  as  deserved. 

^"  That  two  Protestant  professors  of 
New  Testament  theology,  holding  chairs 
in  universities  in  opposite  hemispheres, 
should  arrive  independently  at  the  same 
conclusion,  and  maintain  that  it  i&  now 
generally  admitted,  and  no  longer  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy  among  reasonable  men, 
is  indeed  noteworth}'. 

*  * 
Correspondents  of  the  Tablet  are  always 
wanting  to  know  things  or  to  tell  things 
not  generally  kno\^•n.  Mr.  Guy  Willis 
(Old  Hall  Green,  Ware),  astounded  like 
the  rest  of  us  at  the  claims  on  behalf  of 
the  Church  of  England   urged  by  certain 
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of  its  adherents,  wishes  some  one  could 
be  induced  to  explain  how  it  happens 
that,  if  the  Church  of  England  is  Catholic, 
and  its  clergy  say  Mass,  no  Anglican  was 
ever  fined  or  imprisoned  for  saying  or 
hearing  Mass  pursuant  to  Statute  23 
Elizabeth  c.  i. 

If   the   Anglican   communion   service   is   Mass 
now,  it  has  necessarily   been  so  ever  since   the 
passing  of  that   statute;   yet   no   prosecution  of 
any   but  Catholics  has  ever   been   heard   of  for 
hearing    or    saying    what    Anglicans    say    they 
now     do,    and    consequently    must     have     been 
doing  continuously  since  the  Reformation.  That' 
statute    makes  no  distinction  between  varieties 
of    Mass:    it    simply    penaHzed    "Mass,"    which 
it  was  supposed  was  dead  and  buried.    "3  and 
4  Edward  VI.   c.   10   recites    that    the   Book  of 
Common   Prayer  agreeable   to   the  order  of  the 
Primitive    Church,    having    been    lately    estab- 
lished    by    order    of     Parliament,    enacts     that 
all   books   called    antiphoners,   missals,   primers, 
ordinals,   or  others   heretofore   used   for   service 
of    the    church,  in    English   or   Latin,    shall    be 
abolished,  and  forbidden  to  be  kept  or  read  in 
the    King's   Dominions,  and    that   all  ima,ges   in 
churches  and  chapels  be  defaced  and  destroyed, 
and    the   said    books   be   delivered    to   the   arch- 
bishop  or   bishops   to   be    burnt   or  destroyed." 
If   Anglicans  are   right,    then   CathoHcs   must 
be  wrong  in  believing  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief    Act    of    1791     was    intended    alone    to 
alleviate  their  griefs;    yet  3  and  4  Edward  VI. 
c.  10  is   still  in  the  Statute  Book,  and  the   re- 
discoverers   of    the    primitive    Church    still    told 
to   deli\er  all   missals,   etc.,    to   the   archbishop 
or  bishops  to   be   burnt,   defaced,  or  destroyed. 
How  is  Mass  to  be  said  without  them? 


The  political  reviews  of  England  appar- 
ently recognize  that  the  day  of  democracy 
has  dawned  even  in  their  land  of  kings 
and  queens  and  aristocrats  innumerable. 
Commenting  on  the  changes  in  the 
machinery  of  government  that  are  likely 
to  follow,  Mr.  Harold  Cox  declares,  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century: 

But  changes  in  machinery  will  count  for 
little  unless  the  people  themselves  .see  clearly 
the  necessity  for  so  limiting  their  own  collective 
action  as  not  to  interfere  with  individual 
liberty,  except  where  the  essentials  of  social 
life  are  at  stake.  What  those  essentials  are  can 
not  be  specified  in  advance.  Directly  men  begin 
10  live  together,  they  must  have  some  rules  of 
conduct    to   guide   them   in    their   dealings   with 


one  another;  and  as  life  grow*  more  complex, 
so  admittedly  does  the  necessity  for  more 
-complex  regulations  arise.  The  point  which  we 
have  to  press  is  that,  in  framing  any  regula- 
tions which  the  needs  of  the  community  may 
require,  the  mind  of  the  people  should  always 
be  fixed  on  the  importance  of  curtailing  liberty 
as  little  as  possible,  and  of  trusting  rather  to 
moral  suasion  than  to  coercive  laws.  Democracy 
is  already  omnipotent;  it  has  yet  to  learn  how- 
to  curb  its  own  strength.  This  is  a  difficult 
lesson  to  learn;  and  it  may  be  that  our  country 
will  have  to  pass  through  many  painful  cxjie- 
riences  before  the  mass  of  the  people  understand 
that  there  is  nothing  they  can  gain  by  the 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power  one-half  so  precious 
as  the  liberty  they  will  lose. 

The  lesson  has  not  perhaps  been  very 
thoroughly     learned     even     in     our     own 
democratic  land,  although  we  have  indeed- 
recognized   in   general   the   futility   of   the 
sumptuary  laws  of  earlier  days. 


One    of    the    hardships    of    life    on    the 
foreign     missions,     when     the    missionary 
lives  by  himself  instead  of  with  a  brother 
priest  or  priests,  is  the  infrequency  of  his 
reception  of   the   Sacrament   of    Penance. 
The  considerable   distances   that  separate 
one  confessor  from  his  nearest  sacerdotal 
neighbor   make    the    practice   of   going   to 
•  confession    a    luxury    to    be    indulged    in 
rarely,    sometimes   only    once   or   twice    a 
year.     From    a    letter    published    in    the 
current  Missions  Catholiques,   however,  it 
appears  that  similar  hardships  occur  even 
here     in     America.      Father     Bernard,    of 
Mary's  Igloo,  Alaska,  gives  a  description 
of    his    latest    penitential    visit   to    Nome. 
The  distance  by  one  route,  over  a  range 
of  mountains,  is  about  ninety  miles;    by 
another,  along  the  coast  of  Behring  Sea, 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles.    He  chose 
the  shorter,  if  more  dangerous,  way;    and 
his  detailed  account  of  his  journev  with 
his    dog-train    during    several    da)s    and 
nights,    in    the    midst    of    blinding   snow- 
storms and  ice-cold  blasts,  up  almost  per- 
pendicular ascents  and   down   precipitous 
slides,     makes    one     realize     that     taking 
the   trip  twice  a  year    is,  constructively, 
frequent   confession. 


God's  Mother  is  Our  Mother. 

(.A    Triolet.) 
BY    MAGDALEN    ROCK. 

TT^E  need  not  fret  or  doubt  or  fear: 
God's  Mother  is  our  Mother. 

AVhether  the  skies  be  dark  or  clear 

W'e  need  not  fret  or  doubt  or  fear. 

To  Mary  we  are  far  more  dear 
Than  brother  is  to  brother. 

We  need  not  fret  or  doubt  or  fear: 
God's  Mother  is  our  Mother. 


The  Widow's  Son. 


BY    MARY    E.   MANNIX. 


V. 


OME  days  later  the  old  lady 
to  whom  Mrs.  Delange  acted  as 
reader  left  the  city,  and  once 
more  the  widow  found  herself 
obliged  to  look  for  a  position.  Having 
applied  to  the  rector  of  the  college,  who 
was  in  touch  with  many  people,  she  was 
gratified  one  day  to  receive  a  summons 
from  him. 

"I  think  I  have  found  a  place  for  you," 
he  said.  "  I  hope  it  will  not  be  arduous, 
and  I  know  the  remuneration  will  be 
satisfactory.  What  would  you  think  of 
fifty  dollars  a  month  in  return  for  impart- 
ing good  manners,  good  morals,  and  the 
rudiments  of  education  to  a  child  who, 
I  am  told,  is  really  a  little  savage?" 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  make  the 
trial.  Father,"  replied  the  widow,  with 
the  bright,  hopeful  smile  that  made  her 
face  so  charming. 

''  Very  well.  It  is  at  your  disposal. 
There  is  also  a  grandmother  with  whom 
you  will  have  to  come  in  contact.  I  am 
told    she    is    what    worldly    people    call 


'impossible';  though  I've  no  doubt  there 
are  some  good  qualities — which,  if  any 
one  can  discover,  you  can.  The  money 
came  to  them  suddenly,  through  mines,  I 
believe.  At  any  rate,  it  is  said  they  are 
enormously  wealthy.  Here  is  the  address. 
I  wish  you  good  luck." 

After  a  short  walk,  Mrs.  Delange  found 
herself  in  the  vestibule  of  a  large  house 
on  a  fashionable  street.  The  door  was 
opened  by  a  man  in  livery,  who  ushered 
her  through  several  ornately  furnished 
rooms,  into  a  small  library,  where  she 
waited  for  soihe  time.  At  last  there 
appeared  an  old  woman  dressed  in  black 
satin,  elaborately  trimmed  with  lace  and  jet, 
her  fingers  loaded  with  rings.  Behind  her 
came  a  shout  of  joyous,  mocking  laughter, 
followed  by  a  little  girl  with  the  whitest 
skin,  the  bluest  eyes,  and  the  reddest 
curling  hair  Mrs.  Delange  had  ever  seen. 

The  child  stood  behind  her  grandmother, 
smiling,  bowing,  and  mocking  her  gestures. 
Mrs.  Delange  herself  could  not  repress  a 
smile,  the  situation  was  so  comical. 

"  You  are  the  teacher  Father  Brown 
sent,  I  suppose?"  said  the  grandmother. 
"He  telephoned  me." 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  be  her  teacher," 
answered  Mrs.  Delange. 

"  You  are  welcome  to  her,  then.  I 
don't  envy  you.  You  will  earn  your 
money.    When  can  you  come?" 

"At  any  time." 

"  I'll  want  yoti  from  ten  till  three.  You 
will  take  luncheon  here.  You  know  the 
terms?"  ■ 

"Yes:   fifty  dollars  a  month,  is  it  not?" 

"Yes;  it's  good  pay.  But  you'll  earn 
it  all,  Mrs.—?" 

"  Delange." 

"  As  I  said,  you  may  come  as  soon  as 
you  please.  The  sooner  the  better.  I 
don't  ask  for  references:  your  face  is 
enough.    I  can  see  you're  a  lady  and  have 
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a  nice  disposition.  Besides,  references 
don't  count  for  much.  The  last  governess 
disappeared  one  afternoon  with  my  purse 
and  a  lace  handkerchief  or  two.  The  one 
before  drank  on  the  sly.  She  used  to 
carry  a  bottle  about  in  her  pocket.  She 
told  me  it  was  alcohol  for  the  headache; 
but  I  soon  found  out  different.  Clara  is 
bad  enough  now,  without  being  taught 
to  steal  and  drink." 

"Your     name     is     Clara?"     said     Mrs. 

Delange,    turning   to   the   child,   who   had 

left  her  grandmother's  vicinity  and  was, 

_  step  by  step,  approaching  nearer.    "  That 

is  my  name  also." 

The  child  did  not  reply,  but,  seating 
herself  on  a  low  stool,  began  to  examine 
the  visitor  attentively. 

"See  how  she  stares!"  exclaimed  the 
grandmother.  "  She  is  worse  than  a  cat. 
She  has  no  respect  for  age, — not  a  bit. 
Oh,  you'll  have  your  hands  full  with  her! 
Promise  me  you'll  stay  a  month  at  least, 
won't  you?" 

"Yes,  do!"  said  the  child,  in  a  sweet, 
musical  voice,  with  a  smile  that  showed 
a  set  of  teeth  white  and  regular  as  pearls. 

"I  promise,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Delange, 
smiling  in  turn. 

"  I've  been  told  hundreds  of  times  that 
she's  going  to  be  a  great  beauty,  but  I 
can't  see  it  myself,"  observed  the  grand- 
mother. "  I'm  not  much  for  a  pasty 
complexion,  and  that  kind  of  hair  kills 
everything. — Don't  flatter  yourself  that 
you'll  ever  be  pretty,  Clara  my  dear! 
Your  hair  is  the  fieriest  red  I  ever  saw." 

"I  don't  care!"  the  child  answered 
saucily,  smiling  once  more  into  Mrs. 
Delange's  face. 

"Do  you  know  the  French  language?" 
asked  the  grandmother,  turning  again 
to  Mrs.  Delange. 

"Very  well." 

"Teach  it  to  her,  then.  And  you  can 
play  the  piano?" 

"Yes." 

"  Teach  ht-r  that,  txM,  —  anything  to 
keep  her  busy.  You  look  like  a  lady. 
What  was  your  husband?" 


"An  army  oflBcer." 

"Oh,  that's  fine!  That  class  is  some- 
times very  'uppish.'  How  does  it  happen 
you're  teaching?" 

"  My  husband  did  not  leave  me  verv 
well  off." 

"No:  how  could  he?  I'm  told  they  get 
small  pay.    Have  you  children?" 

"One  boy." 

"Are  you  long  a  widow?" 

"Not  quite  a  year." 

"  My  husband  died  five  years  ago.  He 
always  said  Clara  must  marry  the  nobility, 
but  she'll  have  to  change  a  great  deal 
before  any  of  them  would  look  at  her. 
Can  you  teach  her  good  manners?" 

"  I  hope  so." 

"  Do  it,  then.  I  doubt  if  she'll  take 
them  from  you." 

"I  think  she  will'    won't  you,  Clara?" 

The  child  got  up,  went  nearer  to  Mrs. 
Delange  and  took  her  hand,  looking  back 
defiantly  at  her  grandmother  as  she  did 
so.  The  widow  stooped  and  kissed  her; 
Clara  still  held  her  hand. 

"Really!"  exclaimed   the  grandmother. 
'She's   fond   of   you   already!    She   never 
did    that   before.     Do   you   like   the   lady, 
Clara?" 

"You  bother  me,  grandmother!"  said 
the  child,  peevishly.  Then  she  bent  and 
kissed  Mrs.  Delange's  hand  and  ran  out 
of  the  room. 

"  I  believe  you'll  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing with  her,  ma'am,"  said  the  old 
woman,  in  surprise.  "  I  never  saw  her 
willingly  kiss  any  mortal  before.  Oh,  I 
hope  you'll  stay!  I  want  her  to  be  a  lady, 
for  she'll  have  great  wealth.  My  poor 
husband  worked  like  a  slave  till  he  was 
fifty.  Then  he  discovered  a  mine,  and 
didn't  know  the  end  of  his  money.  And 
that  child  will  have  it  all." 
Mrs.  Delange  rose  to  go. 

"  You  will  surely  come  in  the  morning? " 
asked  the  old  woman. 

"You  may  depend  upon  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Delange.  "  I  am  very  glad  to  g«t  the  work 
to  do,  and  I  think  little  Clara  «ik1  1  are 
going  to  be  friends." 
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She  passed  along  the  street  on  her 
homeward  way  with  the  lightest  heart 
she  had  known  for  a  long  time.  But 
Donald  was  not  so  delighted  with  the 
prospect. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  "I  can  not  bear  to 
think  of  your  going  out  hke  that,  as  a 
daily  governess.  It's  too  much.  Let  me 
give  up  school  and  get  a  situation.  I  can 
surely  earn  fifty  dollars  a  month." 

"No,  Donald,  that  can  not  be,"  said 
his  mother.  "  You  must  finish  your  studies, 
so  that  you  may  be  able  to  pass  a  good 
examination,  if  you  decide  finally  upon  a 
military  career.  And,  my  dear  boy,  you 
could  not,  at  your  age,  earn  more  than 
half  of  fifty  dollars  a  month.  It  would 
upset  all  our  plans.  I  consider  myself 
very  fortunate.  You  will  see.  Something 
good  is  coming  out  of  it.    I  feel  it." 

And  Donald  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
his  mother's  superior  judgment. 

In  the  fashionable  residence  district, 
not  far  from  the  house  Mrs.  Delange  had 
visited  in  search  of  a  position,  was  situated 
another,  which,  both  by  reason  of  its  size 
and  appurtenances,  might  truthfully  be 
called  a  mansion.  In  this  magnificent 
dwelling  Uncle  Richard,  Aunt  Cecilia  and 
Robert  had  recently  been  installed. 

The  old  gentleman  had  given  his  niece 
carle  blanche  as  to  the  furniture,  and  she 
had  taken  him  at  his  word.  She  had 
summoned  a  small  army  of  decorators 
and  upholsterers,  engaged  a  number  of 
servants;  and,  in  that  respect,  everything 
had  been  satisfactorily  arranged.  But 
when  the  time  of  occupancy  arrived,  and 
the  three  began  to  reside  under  the  same 
roof,  Mrs.  Wilde  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  all  was  not  coulcur  de  rose.  She 
found  that,  while  she  was  permitted  to 
order  most  lavishly,  her  uncle  paid  every- 
thing by  check  and  did  not  place  a 
single  cent  at  her  disposal.  Once,  when 
thinking  perhaps  this  was  merely  an 
oversight,  she  had  hinted  that  a  little 
ready  money  would  be  convenient  at 
times. 


"Ready  money!"  he  exclaimed.  "What 
do  you  need  it  for?  I  have  alwa>-5  been 
accustomed  to  paying  for  everything  by 
check.  You  are  fed  and  housed  here; 
you  are  at  liberty  to  order  gowns  if  you 
need  them;  and  as  for  the  trifles  that  all 
women  think  so  important,  you  have  your 
own  purse,  your  income, — that  has  here- 
tofore supported  you.  You  must  not 
forget,  niece  Cecilia  that,  while  under- 
taking the  management  of  my  household, 
you  are  saving  your  own  money." 

She  had  swallowed  this  oil  as  pleas- 
antly as  she  could,  but  ventured  to 
remonstrate  when  Robert  was  allowed 
only  a  dollar  a  week  for  pocket  money. 

"  That  is  what  you  were  in  the  habit 
of  giving  him,  was  it  not,  Cecilia?" 
asked  Uncle  Richard.  "At  least  he  told 
me  so." 

"Yes,"  she  rejoined;  "but  his  circum- 
stances are  altogether  different  now." 

"I  do  not  agree  with  you,"  he  said. 
"  If  that  amount  sufficed  him  before,  it 
will  now.  He  is  hardly  more  than  a  child, 
but  is  inclined  to  consider  himself  a  man; 
he  must  be  kept  in  curb.  And  I  desire 
to  say  further  that  I  forbid  you  to  supple- 
ment my  allowance  to  him  by  anything 
from  your  own  purse." 

There  were  several  other  drawbacks  to 
perfect  happiness  in  their  new  home. 
Everything  went  on  with  military  pre- 
cision. Breakfast  was  at  eight,  luncheon 
at  one,  dinner  at  half-past  six.  Five 
minutes  after  the  gong  sounded  everyone 
was  expected  to  be  at  table.  And  there 
was  no  disorder  or  slouchiness  of  dress 
permitted.  How  terribly  Mrs.  Wilde, 
never  a  good  housekeeper,  missed-  her 
morning  nap,  her  loose  peignoir,  her  curl 
papers,  may  well  be  imagined.  Twice 
when  Robert  appeared  late  at  dinner  he 
was  sent  ignominiously  to  dine  in  the 
pantry, — a  proceeding  well  calculated  to 
mortify  a  boy  of  his  age.  But  after  that 
he  never  failed  to  be  on  time. 

In  spite  of  his  rigid  punctuality  and 
correctness  of  attire,  Uncle  Richard's 
manners  at  table  left  much  to  be  desired. 
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He  had  special  dishes  cooked  for  himself, — 
dishes  which  his  relatives  could  not  have 
touched  if  he  had  offered  them,  which 
he  never  did.  There  was  rice  a  la  Creole, 
peppers  stuffed  with  onions  and  garlic, 
curried  veal  and  chicken,  —  rich  spices 
and  condiments  mixed  with  his  food. 
He  would  pour  wine  upon  his  salad  and 
sprinkle  sugar  over  his  cheese,  and  always 
ate  candied  citron  with  roast  beef.  But 
the  worst  feature  of  all  was  his  habit  of 
bringing  to  meals  the  two  monkeys  that 
were  his  playthings  and  constant  com- 
panions. They  would  snatch  his  bread, 
upset  his  tea  or  coffee,  sip  his  wine,  and 
jump  upon  the  table  wherever  and  when- 
ever they  pleased. 

"We  can  never  have  visitors,"  Mrs. 
Wilde  said  to  herself  one  day,  after  Jacko 
had  poured  the  contents  of  the  vinegar 
cruet  on  the  front  of  her  gown,  much  to 
the  amusement  of  Uncle  Richard. 

"He  is  a  clever  fellow,"  laughed  the 
old  man.  "  He  can  not  bear  lavender,  and 
wants  you  to  know  it.  Get  yourself  a 
new  silk  dres^,  Cecilia;  but  let  it  be  of 
some  other  color." 

Thus  ordered  to  conform  herself  to  the 
whims  of  a  monkey  was  very  galling  and 
humiliating. 

At  times  Uncle  Richard  was  so  lively 
that  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  continual  roar 
of  laughter,  and  expected  his  companions 
to  share  in  his  mirth,  and  to  laugh  at 
his  jokes,  which  was  rather  difficult,  as 
they  were  seldom  amusing.  At  other 
times  he  was  very  taciturn, — would  sit 
with  his  head  on  his  hand,  staring  into 
vacancy;  and  on  these  occasions  no  one 
else  dare  say  a  word.  There  were  times 
again  when  he  would  turn  his  adopted 
son  into  ridicule,  calling  him  a  popinjay, 
a  dandy,  a  lay  figure;  and  telling  him 
that,  if  all  else  failed,  he  could  make  his 
living  as  a  tailor's  model.  This,  however, 
did  not  matter  much  to  the  boy,  who, 
strangely  enough,  in  spite  of  the  old  man's 
ridicule,  was  allowed  to  buy  as  much  and 
as  expensive  clothes  as  he  wished. 

They    had    not    been    long    established 


when  Uncle  Richard  sent  to  Martinique 
for  an  old  Nigress  named  Concordia,  who 
had  been  his  cook  in  the  island,  and 
appointed  her  "chef"  of  the  kitchen, 
which  resulted  in  a  general  exodus  of  the 
other  servants.  Seeing  that  this  arrange- 
ment would  not  work,  he  had  a  small 
house  built  in  the  back  garden,  in  which 
he  installed  her.  There  she  lived  and 
cooked  her  master's  food.  She  played  a 
weird  instrument,  between  a  guitar  and  a 
mandolin;  and  when  the  mood  seized 
him  he  would  send  for  her  after  dinner, 
invite  her  to  the  drawing-room,  where  he 
would  order  her  to  seat  herself  on  a  large 
table  and  sing  and  play.  The  twanging 
instrument  and  Concordia's  nasal  voice 
were  very  unpleasant. 

His  niece  and  her  son  were  expected, 
to  be  present  at  these  entertainments 
which  always  ended  by  the  presentation 
to  Concordia  of  a  large  goblet  of  wine; 
after  which  she  would  go  away  chuckling 
and  grinning,  often  with  a  piece  of  silver 
in  her  hand.  Truly  life  was  not  all 
paradise  in  the  beautiful  house  on  the 
Boulevard  Montrose. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


The  Poison  of  Zaniab. 

A  Jewish  woman  named  Zaniab,  who 
had  been  taken  captive  by  the  first  fol- 
lowers of  Mohammed,  determined  to 
murder  the  false  prophet.  After  his  con- 
quest of  Khaibar,  she  prepared  for  his 
table  a  shoulder  of  lamb  filled  with 
a  subtle  poison.  Mohammed  sat  down  to 
his  meat,  but  at  the  first  taste  discovered 
the  drug  and  instantly  spat  it  out.  In 
that  instant,  however,  enough  of  the 
poison  had  entered  his  system  to  injure 
his  health  for  life.  It  affected  him  even 
to  his  last  hour.  In  the  paroxy.sins  of 
death  he  exclaimed:  "The  veins  of  my 
heart    are   throbbing    with    that   poison!" 

One  wrong,  one  sin,  one  mistake  even, 
may  send  its  poison  through  the  life,  like 
the  poison  of  Zaniab. 
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BY    JOHN    AYSCOUGH. 


(1    HE  queen  of  flowers  we  bring  thee, 

O  Queen  most  fair! 
The  rose  so  red  for  sorrow  dread, 
The  rose  pure  white  for  joy  so  bright, 
A  crown  most  rare! 
Yet  roses  bear  a  hidden  thorn; 
And  we,  in  sin  and  sorrow  born. 
These  flowers  meetly  bring  thee. 

Thou,  pure  white  Rose,  art  standing 

The  Cross  beside. 
O  Lady,  see, — all  mantling  thee 
In  ruddy  flow,  those  drops  of  woe 
From  wounds  so  wide! 
Yet  in  that  crimson  vesture  dight. 
Becoming  yet  more  wondrous  bright, 
R*d  Rose,  in  sorrow  standing! 

Fair  Lily  of  the  Angels, 

In   heaven   of  light. 
Where    never   sin    may   enter   in. 
But  happy  days  are  filled  with  praise 
Of  angels  bright! 
Oh,  never   shade   of   sorrow    there! 
Oh,   never   thorn   in   lily   fair, — 
P'air    Lily    of   the  Angels! 


Fraternal  charity  is  the  sign  of  pre- 
destination. It  makes  us  known  as  the 
true  disciples  of  Christ;  for  it  was  this 
divine  virtue  that  moved  Him  to  Hve  a 
life  of  poverty  and  to  die  in  destitution 
upon  the  Cross.  Therefore,  when  we  find 
opportunities  of  suffering  for  charity,  let 
us  bless  God. — St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 


HERE  are  some  who  love 
change,  to  whom  novelty  for 
its  own  sake  has  a  charm  that 
is  not  always  sane  or  whole- 
some ;  and  there  are  some  to  whom  change 
is  unwelcome,  who  accept  it  with  slow 
reluctance,  mostly  with  suspicion,  and 
altogether  refuse  it  as  long  as  refusal 
is  possible.  But,  whether  we  like  it  or 
are  shy  of  it,  change  comes.  The  old 
order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new; 
and  the  customs  of  one  age  become  the 
curiosities  of  the  next;  the  oddities  of  one 
decade  were  the  fashions  of  the  last. 

God  alone  sits  above  us  all,  changeless, 
the  selfsame;  and  because  He  is  eternal 
He  is  never  old.  The  Church,  His  master- 
work  in  time,  reflects  Him,  and  her 
identity  knows  no  vicissitude,  so  that  .^he 
never  becomes  old-fashioned.  Her  soul, 
immortal,  never  changes.  Only  her  visible 
body,  consisting  of  mortals,  is  changing 
from  hour  to  hour,  as  men  are  born  into 
her  by  baptism,  and  pass  out  of  her 
earthly  confines  by  that  last  birth  which 
we  call  death,  to  enter  at  once  or  presently 
her  city  on  high,  where  the  King's  Throne 
is:  the  golden  city  of  final  peace — Urbs 
Beata  Jerusalem,  —  entered  by  twelve 
gates,  each  a  pearl,  sorrow's  symbol; 
beyond  which  no  sorrow  is.  And  those 
twelve  gates  are  Apostolic,  whose  keys 
the  Twelve  He  chose  hold,  with  one  of 
them  for  prince  and  master  key-bearer. 
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So  that  the  Church,  changeless  in  soul, 
changing  in  body,  reflects  the  immuta- 
bility of  God,  whose  spouse  she  is;  and 
the  movement  of  man,  whose  mother  she 
is.  Thus  her  one  need,  God's  glory  and 
man's  salvation,  is  always  the  same;  her 
many  needs  refluent,  like  the  human  tide 
on  which  her  Fisherman's  barque  is  ever 
being  borne,  through  storm  and  sun, 
toward  the  ultimate  haven.  As  man's 
outward  coverings  shift  and  alter,  so  do 
her  trappings  vary,  from  the  poverty  of 
the  Catacombs  to  the  splendor  of  days 
when  the  world  called  itself  Christendom, 
and  the  Church's  Head  was  the  world's 
master. 

So,  again,  the  Church's  sons  serve  her 
in  one  age  by  one  method  specially,  in 
another  age  mainly  by  some  other  fashion. 
At  present  there  seems  no  way,  outside 
of  her  unchanging  ministry  of  sacraments 
and  preaching,  by  which  she  can  influence 
men  more  intimately  than  by  the  pens 
of  them  that  write;  so  that  her  Head 
himself  insists  on  this  new  apostolate. 
Of  that  apostolate  we  would  like  to  speak 
again  here,  if  opportunity  be  granted. 

Before  printing  came,  or  books  were 
many  and  cheap,  readers  were  few.  But 
all  had  eyes;  and  what  millions  could  not 
learn  by  reading,  the  Church  knew  they 
could  learn  by  sight.  That  was  the  reason 
for  her  long,  undaunted,  vehement  struggle 
for  holy  images  (not  statues  only,  but 
every  kind  of  presentation,  whether  by 
form  or  color)  against  the  pharisaic  folly 
of  the  Iconoclasts.  Of  course  the  Church 
has  been  a  generous,  often  over-indulgent, 
mother  of  all  art;  knowing  that  all  true 
art,  whatever  its  theme,  must  be  religious. 
But  specially  was  she  the  foster  mother 
of  that  art  which  turned  for  its  inspira- 
tion direct  to  herself,  her  Master,  and 
His  saints. 

Since  the  Church  existed,  the  greatest 
sculptors,  the  greatest  architects,  the 
greatest  poets,  the  greatest  painters,  have 
all  been  Catholic.  The  mere  dry  list  of 
names  would  fill  up  more  than  all  our 
space.    Among  her  painters,  the  world  has 


never  admitted  that  the  Angelic  One  of 
whom  we  write  was  quite  in  the  fore- 
most rank;  for  the  world  has  never  made 
much  count  of  angels;  and  it  never  missed 
the  consciousness  that  he  painted  wholly 
for  the  Church  and  her  business,  and  not 
at  all  for  the  world  or  the  world's  matters. 

Ruskin,  who  never  doubted  his  own 
infallibility,  though  the  Pope's  was 
beneath  his  contempt,  never  showed  his 
innate  priggish  limitation  more  than  when 
he  wrote,  of  the  blessed  Fra  Angelico, 
the  penultimate  phrase  in  the  following 
dictum:  "By  purity  of  life,  habitual 
elevation  of  thought,  and  natural  sweet- 
ness of  disposition,  he  was  enabled  to 
express  the  sacred  affections  upon  the 
human  countenance  as  no  one  ever  did 
before  or  since.  .  .  .  His  art  is  always 
childish,  but  beautiful  in  its  childishness." 
His  art  was  never  childish,  but  was  what 
his  love  of  the  child  made  it — unearthly; 
it    is    no  more  childish  than  it  is  senile. 

He  was  born  in  1387,  at  Vicchio,  in  the 
province  of  Mugello,  in  Tuscany.  His 
father's  name  was  Guido;  his  own  name 
"in  the  world"  we  do  not  know,  and  this 
ignorance  need  not  fret  us:  it  is  more 
fitting  that  we  should  think  of  him  only 
by  his  name  "in  religion."  When  he  was 
twenty  he  became  a  novice  in  the  Domin- 
ican convent  at  Fiesole;  the  year  follow- 
ing, 1408,  he  was  professed,  and  was  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  known  as  Fra  Giovanni. 
Some  say  he  was  already  a  painter  and 
had  had  Lorenzo  Monaco  for  master.  As 
a  novice  he  was  sent  to  Cortona,  and  there 
are  still  to  be  seen  his  earliest  existing 
works.  If,  as  Vasari  says,  he  had  already 
painted  in  the  Certosa  of  Pavia,  those 
works  are  there  no  longer.  He  stayed 
some  years  at  Cortona,  and  there  painted 
his  first  frescoes  (now  destroyed)  in  the 
church  of  his  patron,  San  Domenico.  In 
1418  he  was  back  at  Fiesole,  remaining 
there  till,  in  1438,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Dominican  Convent  of  San  Marco  at 
Florence,  famous  half  a  century  later  for 
the  preaching  of  Savonarola,  —  a  man 
as  unlike  Fra  Giovanni  as  any  man  could 
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be.  At  San  Marco,  Fra  Giovanni  painted 
the  altar-piece  for  the  altar  of  the  choir, 
and  many  works  besides. 

During  five  out  of  the  nine  years 
that  Fra  Giovanni  was  at  Florence, 
Pope  Eugenius  IV.  (Gabriele  Condolmero, 
1431-1447)  was  living  there  in  exile.  It 
may  well  be  that  they  met  each  other. 
At  all  events,  when  Eugenius,  in  1445, 
went  at  last  to  Rome,  and  began  his 
improvements  in  the  Vatican,  he  lost  no 
time  in  sending  for  the  Dominican  painter, 
whom  he  set  to  work  on  his  new  chapel 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  Apostolic 
Palace. 

Eugenius  had  lived  at  Florence  a  very 
simple,  austere  and  retired  life;  though 
accessible  enough  to  those  who  sought 
him,  especially  to  such  as  came  to  him 
in  poverty  or  sorrow.  The  Pope's  dinner 
consisted  of  one  plain  dish  of  meat,  with 
a  little  fruit  or  common  vegetables;  he 
drank  no  wine,  but  only  water  flavored 
with  cinnamon  or  sugar;  and  he  ate  when 
he  could,  as  business  served,  not  at  any 
fixed  hour.  For  himself  he  kept  no  money, 
but  gave  away  in  alms  all  that  came  into 
his  hands. 

One  day  a  poor  Florentine  with  a  great 
name,  Felice  Brancacci,  came  to  Eugenius, 
imploring  help.  The  Pope  sent  for  some 
money,  and  they  brought  a  purse  full  of 
florins.  Seeing  that  the  man  was  shy  and 
did  not  venture  to  dig  deep,  the  Pope 
laughed  pleasantly  at  him  and  said: 
"Take  plenty.  I  give  you  the  money  very 
gladly."  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  though 
Eugenius  had  the  character  of  an  austere, 
grave  man,  saddened  by  long  adversity 
.  and  stiffened  by  opposition,  there  were 
in  him  childlike  chords  of  kindly  sim- 
plicity, that  rendered  him  and  the  angelic 
painter  in  some  fashion  congenial  spirits. 
In  the  very  year  of  Fra  Giovanni's 
going  to  Rome,  he  being  then  fifty-eight, 
the  Pope  had  to  appoint  an  archbishop 
for  Florence;  and  Vasari  tells  us  that  his 
first  choice  was  Fra  Angelico  himself. 
Eugenius  knew  the  Florentines  well,  after 
a  tMi  years'  Mcile  fltnong  them;    and  he 


was  aware  also  that  Fra  Giovanni's  ex- 
quisite character  could  not  be  unknown 
to  them;  and  perhaps  Eugenius  did  not 
forget  how  passionately  fond  of  art  and 
beauty  the  citizens  of  the  Flower  City 
were.  Whether  they  would  have  wel- 
comed a  most  gentle,  most  modest  saint 
for  their  archbishop  is  not  so  certain.  But 
the  painter-saint  had  no  wish  to  govern. 
Dignity  and  authority  were  within  his 
grasp,  but  he  disregarded  them,  affirming 
that  he  "sought  no  other  advancement 
than  to  escape  hell  and  draw  nigh  to 
paradise."  If  he  was,  indeed,  offered  this 
high  place,  he  did  not  accept  it.  PUsibly 
he  suggested  some  one  else,  fitter  in  his 
own  estimation  than  himself;  for  it  is 
certain  that  the  new  archbishop  chosen 
by  Pope  Eugenius  was  another  Dominican, 
a  brother  friar  and  colleague  of  Giovanni. 

In  1447  Eugenius  died  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Tommaso  da  Sarzana,  who,  as 
Nicholas  V.  (1447-1455),  is  distinguished 
even  among  Popes  for  his  eager,  princely 
patronage  of  art  and  letters.  He  kept 
Fra  Giovanni  on  at  his  painting  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  —  un- 
fortunately destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Paul 
III.  (Alessandro  Farnese,  1534-1550.) 
Later  in  the  same  year,  Fra  Giovanni 
went  to  Orvieto,  where  he  painted  the 
Cappella  Nuova  of  the  Duomo,  with  his 
pupil,  Benozzo  Sozzoli,  working  under 
him.  Then  Nicholas  V.  called  him  back 
to  Rome,  and  set  him  to  paint  the  chapel 
in  the  Vatican  that  commonly  bears  his 
name.  There,  fortunately,  we  can  still 
see  the  exquisite  works  of  the  beatified 
artist. 

The  Cappella  di  San  Lorenzo,  begun  at 
the  end  of  the  year  of  the  accession  of 
Nicholas,  is  very  small  and  is  not  well 
lighted;  but  it  has  that  other  "light  that 
never  was  on  sea  or  land."  For  long 
years  its  existence  had  been  forgotten,  till 
Bottari,  who  knew  of  it  from  Vasari's  Life 
of  Angelico,  after  patient  search,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  found  the  walled-up 
door  near  the  Hall  of  Constantin«.  It 
is  said  to  be  almost  the  only  part  ef  thf 
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existing  Palace  of  the  Vatican  older  than 
the  time  of  Alexander  VI.  (1492-1503.) 
Bottari,  however,  did  not  enter  the  re- 
discovered chapel  by  its  door,  but  by 
the  window  overlooking  the  roof  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel. 

There  are  eleven  frescoes, — six  giving 
various  events  in  the  history  of  St. 
Stephen,  and  five  showing  similar  events 
in  that  of  the  other  great  deacon,  St. 
Lawrence.  In  the  upper  series  there  are; 
I.  The  ordination  of  St.  Stephen  by  St. 
Peter;  2.  The  saint  giving  alms;  3.  His 
preaching;  4.  His  trial  before  the  council 
at  J^salem;  5.  His  being  dragged  forth 
to  death;  6.  His  stoning,  with  Saul  of 
Tarsus  among  the  lookers-on.  In  the 
l6wer  series  are:  i.  The  ordination  of  the 
Deacon  Lawrence  by  St.  Sixtus  II.  (the 
Pope's  figure  being  a  portrait  of  Nicholas 
v.);  2.  St.  Sixtus  II.  entrusting  Lawrence 
with  the  treasure  of  the  Church  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  poor;  3.  The  deacon- 
saint  giving  alms;  4.  His  apprehension 
before  the  Prefect  Decius;  5.  His  martyr- 
dom. The  side  arches  are  filled  with 
figures  of  several  saints:  St.  Jerome,  St. 
Ambrose,  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo,  St. 
John  Chrysostom,  St.  Athanasius,  St. 
Leo,  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  There  was 
a  triple  fitness  in  the  introduction  by  the 
angelic  painter  of  the  Angelic  Doctor  in 
a  chapel  built  by  a  Dominican  Pope. 

There  are  other  examples  of  Fra 
Angehco's  unearthly  art  in  the  Vatican, 
and  many  are  scattered  about  the  world. 
His  most  frequent  themes  were  the 
Annunciation  and  the  Last  Judgment, — 
the  first  scene  and  the  last  in  the  august 
drama  of  Redemption.  Where  he  failed 
was  when  his  subject  called  for  the  expres- 
sion of  evil,  for  he  had  nothing  in  himself 
to  draw  upon.  How  can  the  fig  tree  put 
forth  thistles?  What  is  common  to  all  his 
works  is  the  rare  attribute  of  heavenliness. 

In  the  same  year  that  saw  the  death 
of  his  great  patron,  Nicholas  V.  (1455), 
Fra  Giovanni  also  died;  the  Pope  living 
just  long  enough  to  write  with  his  own 
hand  the  epitaph  for  the  holy  friar's  tomb : 


HERE     LIES     THE     VENERABLE     PAINTRK, 

FRIAR    JOHN    OF    FLORENCE, 

OP    THE     ORDER     OF    PREACHERS. 

NOT     MINE     BE     PRAISE    THAT    ANOTHER     APELLES 

WAS  l; 

BUT    RATHER,    CHRIST,    THAT    ALL     MY    GAINS 

I    GAVE   TO   THINE. 

ONE     WAS      WORK     FOR     EARTH,     THE    OTHER     FOR 

HEAVEN. 
THE    FLOWER    CITY    OF    Ti:SCANV    BARE    ME    JOHN. 

These  were  the  last  words  that  Nicholas 
wrote.  The  body  of  the  angelic  painter 
was  laid  to  rest  in  the  church  of  Our  Lady, 
Santa  Maria  Sopra  Minerva,  the  Roman 
headquarters  of  his  Order. 

Vasari,  dry  enough  sometimes,  breaks 
forth  in  praise  of  him  with  a  heartfelt 
enthusiasm.  "Simple  and  holy,"  says 
he,  "  was  the  angelic  Brother  in  his  man- 
ners. Of  his  simplicity  let  this  serve  for 
token.  One  morning,  Pope  Nicholas 
offering  him  refreshment,  he  made  scruple 
of  eating  meat  without  his  superior's 
leave;  forgetting  for  the  moment  how 
the  Pontiff  had  authority  to  dispense. 
Shunning  the  world's  commerce  and  living 
in  holiness  and  purity,  he  was  as  loving 
to  the  poor  on  earth,  I  think,  as  his  soul 
must  now  be  in  heaven.  At  his  art  he 
worked  unceasingly,  but  he  would  paint 
never  any  but  sacred  themes.  He  could 
have  been  rich,  but  cared  not  so  to  be; 
saying  that  real  wealth  consists  in  con- 
tentment with  a  little.  Over  many  he 
could  have  ruled,  but  was  not  willing; 
saying  that  in  obedience  to  others  there 
were  fewer  troubles  and  less  hazard  of 
sin.  Dignity  and  authority  were  within  his 
grasp,  but  them  he  regarded  not ;  declar- 
ing that  he  sought  no  other  advancement 
than  to  escape  hell  and  draw  near  to 
paradise.  Most  meek  was  he  and  tem- 
perate, and  by  a  chaste  life  he  drew 
himself  loose  from  the  world's  snares; 
saying  that  he  who  would  study  painting 
has  need  to  live  quietly  and  without 
anxiousness,  and  that  such  as  deal  with 
Christ's  matters  must  live  habitually  with 
Christ.  With  the  brethren  he  was  never 
angry,  which  to  me  appears  a  most 
wonderful  thing,   and  all   but   impossible 
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to  believe.  To  friends  his  admonitions 
were  simple,  and  softened  ever  by  a  smile. 
If  any  sought  to  employ  him,  he  replied 
with  utmost  courtesy  that,  if  the  priors 
were  content,  he  would  wilHngly  do  his 
part. 

"To  sum  up  this  Father,  who  is  never 
to  be  praised  enough,  was  most  humble 
and  modest  in  all  his  words  and  deeds; 
and  in  his  paintings,  devout  and  full  of 
grace.  The  saints  painted  by  him  have 
more  the  air  and  look  of  saints  than  those 
of  any  other  artist.  He  was  never  wont 
to  touch  up  or  amend  his  paintings,  but 
left  them  always  as  they  came  at  first 
from  his  hands;  believing  that,  as  he 
said,  such  was  God's  will.  Some  say  that 
he  never  took  up  his  brush  without 
praying  first.  A  Crucifixion  he  never 
painted  without  tears  bathing  his  cheeks; 
and  in  all  his  works,  in  the  face  and  bear- 
ing of  all  his  figures,  is  to  be  recognized 
the  correspondent  stamp  of  his  sincere 
and  lofty  appreciation  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

"  Such  was  this  truly  angelic  Father, 
who  spent  all  the  time  of  his  life  in  the 
service  of  God  and  in  doing  good  to  the 
world  and  his  neighbor.  And  verily  such 
gift  as  his  could  not  come  down  on  any 
but  a  man  of  saintliest  life;  for  before  a 
painter  can  depict  sanctity  he  must  be 
a  saint." 


The  Red  Circle. 


Meekness  is  a  virtue  which  implies 
loftiness  of  soul.  For  this  reason  world- 
lings are  usually  wanting  in  meekness; 
for  this  loftiness  is  found  in  them  but 
rarely  and  imperfectly.  If  they  are  not 
the  first  to  use  harsh  and  discourteous 
expressions,  yet  when  such  expressions 
are  addressed  to  them  by  others,  they 
resent  and  return  them  promptly,  showing 
by  their  revenge  that  they  have  a  rude 
and  ignoble  heart.  And  so  the  servants 
of  God,  remaining  always  quiet  and 
peaceable,  though  provoked  by  words 
or  acts,  manifest  a  perfect  loftiness  of 
soul  superior  to  all  rudeness. 

— .S".'.  Thomas  Aquinas. 


BY    GERARD    \.   REYNOLDS. 

XIX. — The  Good  Shepherd. 

S  Pere  Gratien  turned  his  back  on 
safety  and  made  his  way  through 
the  streets,  with  his  two  com- 
*  panions,  he  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  that  he  was  doing  anything  partic- 
ularly heroic.  To  obey  the  call  of  his 
sacred  duty  had  by  long  use  become 
almost  an  instinct.  He  was  not  thinking 
of  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  returning, 
but  striving  to  drive  from  his  mind  the 
feeling  of  disappointment  caused  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  work  of  patient  years. 
This  human  feeling  he  was  combating  by 
repeated  prayers  for  help  to  recognize 
in  it  all  the  mysterious  working  of  God's 
Providence,  and  to  trust  the  future  of  his 
beloved  mission  entirely  to  Him. 

Following  his  guide,  he  traversed  the 
network  of  lanes,  where  the  houses  stood 
so  close  together  that  there  was  only  a 
narrow  band  of  reddening  sky  to  be  seen 
overhead.  In  these  lanes  there  was  little 
movement  of  the  air,  and  in  the  dull 
heat  of  the  night  the  atmosphere  was 
heavy  with  the  smell  of  filth  and  garbage 
thrown  from  the  houses.  A  newcomer 
would  have  feared  some  pestilential  infec- 
tion in  the  very  air.  The  priest  had  lived 
too  long  in  the  heart  of  the  up-river  town 
to  pay  much  attention  to  such  fears. 

The  guide  turned  sharply  from  a  lane 
into  a  yard  surrounded  by  houses,  whose 
overhanging  roofs  nearly  touched,  and  all 
but  shut  out  the  scanty  light  that  came 
from  the  sky,  now  fiercely  red  with  the 
burning  of  the  mission  buildings.  There 
was  a  scrambling  and  grunting  of  some 
pigs,  disturbed  from  their  rest  among  the 
rubbish  of  the  court.  A  door  opened — an 
oblong  of  dim  light  in  the  darkness, — 
and  a  woman  held  up  a  paper  lantern  that 
showed  her  yellow  wrinkled  features.  Then, 
as  she  recognized  the  priest,  she  dropped 
on    her   knees   within    the    threshold.     He 
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passsd  in,  and  she  rose  and  followed  him 
into  the  one  low-roof»d  room  that  formad 
the  basement  of  the  house. 

There  was  an  order  and  cleanliness  in 
the  room  that  contrasted  with  the  squalor 
of  the  courtyard.  In  one  corner  the  sick 
man  lay  on  a  mat.  He  was  fully  dressed, 
for  the  Chinese  workman  sleeps  in  his 
clothes;  and  he  had  thrown  back  the 
colored  rug  that  formed  his  bed  coverlet, 
as  if  it  were  too  hot  for  him.  But  his 
teeth  chattered  as  the  priest  approached 
him. 

He  was  suffering .  from  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing fever,  of  what  type  Pere  Gratien 
could  not  judge;  but  he  suspected  that 
it  was  one  of  those  sudden  onsets  of 
typhus  that  are  frequent  in  the  crowded 
lanes  of  the  riverside  towns.  There  was 
the  dark  flushed  look  in  the  face;  the 
features  were  drawn,  making  the  cheek- 
bones more  prominent  than  ever,  and 
giving  to  the  whole  look  of  the  counte- 
nance a  grim  resemblance  to  a  skull.  The 
dark  eyes  stared  out  briUiantly  from  under 
the  deep  arches  of  the  grizzling  eyebrows. 
But  old  Ah  Su  was  quite  sensible;  for 
there  was  as  yet  no  delirium.  In  Europe  or 
America,  the  priest's  first  thought  would 
have  been  of  isolation  for  the  sake  of 
patient  and  people;  but  in  this  up-river 
Chinese  town,  in  the  midst  of  a  revolt, 
it  was  out  of  the  question. 

"  Leave  me  alone  with  him,"  said  P^re 
Gratien,  as,  seating  himself  on  the  floor 
near  the  mat,  he  put  on  his  violet  stole. 

The  wife  and  son  went  out  with  Paul, 
and  stood  in  the  courtyard,  looking  up 
at  the  red  glow  on  the  sky,  listening 
to  the  murmur  of  distant  shouting,  and 
talking  together  almost  in  whispers. 
Steps  were  heard  in  the  courtyard,  and 
another  man  joined  them.  Paul  recog- 
nized him  by  his  voice. 

"Good  fortune  that  I  have  found  you!" 
exclaimed  the  newcomer.  "  I  came  here 
for  news  of  the  Father.  The  men  of  the 
Red  Circle  are  searching  everywhere  for 
him.  They  have  scoured  the  boats  on  the 
river,  the  inn  where  the   Europeans  used 


to  go,  and  many  houses.  If  he  is  here 
with  you,  he  should  go  to  some  safer  plaoe. 
They  hold  the  gates.  We  can  not  take 
him  out  of  the  town ;  and  they  are  watch- 
ing the  wharves,  so  there  is  no  escape  by 
the  river." 

"He  will  be  here  some  time,"  answered 
Paul.  "  He  is  with  Ah  Su,  who  is  ill, — 
dying  it  may  be.  We  must  trust  to  God 
to  protect  us  all." 

"I  will  go  for  more  news  and  come 
again,"  said  the  other.  "  If  the  Red  Circle 
men  move  this  way,  I  shall  be  here  before 
them  to  warn  you.  God  guard  us 
to-night!"  And,  crossing  himself,  he 
turned  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

Presently  Pfere  Gratien  opened  the 
door. 

"Come  in!"  he  said.  "I  have  heard 
his  confession  and  anointed  him.  He  will 
now  receive  Holy  Viaticum." 

The  woman  went  to  the  bedside,  and, 
kneeling,  bent  over  the  sick  man,  speak- 
ing to  him  words  the  others  could  not 
hear;  but  they  could  catch  the  soothing 
intonation  of  the  voice,  that  told  they 
were  messages  of  loving  consolation.  The 
son  was  helping  Paul.  He  placed  a  small 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room;  and  the 
catechist,  opening  the  wallet,  spread  a 
white  cloth  upon  it  and  lighted  two  tapers. 
Then  all  knelt  as  Pere  Gratien  drew  the 
pyx  from  his  bosom  and  placed  it  between 
the  lights;  and  the  poor  man's  room 
became  a  sanctuary. 

The  woman,  kneeling  near  the  priest, 
bent  forward,  took  the  end  of  his  robe 
and  kissed  it;  then,  looking  up,  said  in 
a  tone  of  touching  entreaty: 

"  May  not  I  and  his  son  communicate 
also?  We  confessed  to-day.  It  may  be 
also  our  last  Communion." 

Paul  spoke  in  a  whisper  to  the  priest : 

"There  is  danger  for  us  all.  While  we 
waited  at  the  door,  we  were  warned  that 
the  Red  Circle  are  searching  the  houses." 

"  It  is  just  past  midnight,"  replied  the 
priest.  "  We  will  all  share  the  Divine 
Gift.     We  shall  all   be  prepared  to  die." 

To  one  only — the   poor  wanderer  who 
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liad  just  made  his  peace  with  God^— he 
used  the  words  of  the  ritual  for  the  dy'ng: 
"  May  the  Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
be  to  thee  the  Viaticum  to  eternal  life!" 
To  the  others  he  used  the  usual  words 
of  Communion;  but  he  felt  that  this 
might   well   be  their  Viaticum. 

There  was  silence  for  a  while,  the 
priest  kneeling  in  thanksgiving  amongst 
his  people.  When  he  heard  of  the  search 
in  the  houses,  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  there  would  be  no  chance  of  saying 
Mass  that  day,  while  there  was  reason 
to  expect  that  he  would  not  live  to  see 
it  dawn.  And  now,  with  a  calmness  that 
surprised  himself,  he  was  making  the 
offering  of  his  life  as  his  thanksgiving. 
The  words  of  the  Adoro  Te  Devote,  so 
often  repeated  after  Communion  and 
Mass  since  far-off  days  in  his  home  and 
in  the  seminary  chapel  in  France,  had  a 
more  vivid  meaning.  In  a  few  hours  the 
veil  of  the  sacramental  species  might  no 
longer  exist  for  him,  and  instead  he  would 
see  his  Master  with  face  unveiled. 

He  approached  the  patient  again,  this 
time  to  give  him  a  drink  in  which  he  had 
mixed  a  dose  of  quinine.  Then  he  prayed 
aloud,  suggesting  simple  words  of  adora- 
tion, contrition,  resignation,  love.  At 
last  he  stood  up,  took  off  his  stole,  and 
signed  to  the  others  to  rise. 

Just  then  there  were  hurried  steps  in 
the  court  outside.  The  young  man  sprang 
to  the  door  to  bar  it,  but  there  was  a 
knock  and  a  voice  said : 

"Let  me  in.    I  am  Francis  Li." 

The  voice  was  recognized  and  the  door 
was  opened.  A  young  workman  came  in, — 
the  same  who  had  spoken  to  the  group 
in  the  courtyard  not  half  an  hour  before. 
As  he  saw  the  lighted  tapers  and  the 
pyx  on  the  table,  he  fell  on  his  knees. 

Pere  Gratien  took  his  hand  and  raised 
him  up. 

"The  Communion  is  over,  and  the  pyx 
is  empty,"  he  said.  "What  is  your  news? 
Don't  speak  loudlv," — and  he  pointed  to 
the  dying  man. 

"They    will    be    here    before    morning," 


answered  the  newcomer.  "  I  have  n*vm 
from  a  sure  source.  They  have  resolved 
to  search  every  house  in  the  quarter. 
You  must  come,  Father,  and  hide  else- 
where. Let  us  go  to  one  of  the  shops  in 
the  Street  of  Benevolence.  I  have  a  friend 
there.  They  have  already  searched  the 
street  and  found  nothing.  They  took 
Song-li,  the  Christian  dealer  in  lanterns, 
from  his  shop  to  the  yamen.  They  beat 
him  and  tortured  him  with  pincers  to 
make  him  tell  where  you  were  hidden. 
He  said  he  did  not  know,  and  that  even 
if  he  did  he  would  not  tell  them.  He  is 
a   brave   man." 

The  priest  clasped  his  hands  together. 

"I  shall  not  hide  any  longer,"  he  said. 
"  Find  a  place  for  the  catechist  Paul. 
He  had  better  go  back  to  where  we  came 
from.  There  is  safety  there.  I  will  not 
have  my  people  tormented,  and  their 
homes  ransacked  and  plundered  and  their 
lives  taken.    I  will  go  to  the  yamen." 

There  was  an  outburst  of  affectionate 
protests.  They  declared  that,  not  only 
they  themselves,  but  any  of  the  Christians, 
would  suffer  anything  to  save  their  priest, 
their  father.  Paul,  without  a  trace  of 
excitement  in  his  deep  voice,  announced 
that  if  Pere  Gratien  would  go  back  and 
hide  with  him,  well  and  good;  but  if  not, 
he  would  go  with  him  to  the  yamen. 

The  priest  turned  to  his  faithful  servant. 

"  It  is  me  they  are  seeking,"  he  said. 
"  If  I  go  to  them,  it  may  end  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  others.  Your  life  is  valuable, 
for  you  can  help  them  all  till  another 
comes  to  take  my  place.  It  may  be  that 
the  magistrate  will  be  able  to  protect  ftie, 
by  keeping  me  a  prisoner  at  the  yamen ; 
and  my  being  there  will  stop  the  search." 

"He  will  not  protect  you,  Father," 
observed  one  of  the  men.  "  He  is  himself 
a  prisoner  of  the  Red  Circle  chiefs." 

"Even  so,"  said  Pere  Gratien:  "it 
makes  no  difference.  The  shepherd  must 
give  his  life  for  his  flock.  You  have  always 
obeyed  me.  Do  not  now  oppose  me. 
Paul,  I  command  you  to  do  what  you 
can  *o  save  vour  life.    No  one  must  follow 
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me  to  the  yamen.  In  a  few  minutes  I 
shall  go  out  alone." 

As  if  this  ended  all  debate,  he  turned, 
and,  sitting  near  the  dying  man,  spoke 
with  him  again.  The  others  stood  whis- 
pering together,  looking  at  him  with  a 
mist  before  their  eyes.  He  put  on  his 
stole,  and  pronounced  the  last  absolution. 
Then  he  rose  and  handed  the  empty  pyx 
to  Paul  the  catechist,  and  spoke  a  few 
parting  words  to  them  all.  Theq,  as  if 
he  were  going  out  of  his  old  house  at  the 
mission  station  on  his  daily  round  of 
visits,  he  went  out  into  the  night  alone, 
just  turning  on  the  threshold  for  a  last 
good-bye  and  a  last  warning  that  no  one 
was  to  try  to  accompany  him. 

Paul  and  the  young  man  who  had 
brought  the  news  could  not  stay.  They 
went  as  far  as  they  could  without  actually 
disobeying  their  teacher.  He  had  only 
left  the  courtyard  when  they  slipped  out 
after  him,  and  stealthily  followed  him 
"afar  off,"  keeping  at  such  a  distance  in 
the  shadow  of  the  houses  that  thev  could 
just  see  the  solitary  figure  walking  steadily 
along  street  and  lane,  in  the  strange 
twilight  made  by  the  rays  of  the  rising 
moon  mingling  with  the  glare  of  the  con- 
flagration, that  was  now  spreading  to 
other  buildings  round  the  ruined  missions. 

The  priest  felt  a  calm,  collected  courage 
with  which  he  would  never  have  credited 
himself.  He  remembered  his  anxious  fears 
in  the  first  hours  of  the  coming  storm, 
and  he  almost  wondered  if  he  was  the 
same  man.  He  avoided  the  streets  that 
led  to  the  mission,  and  made  his  way  into 
a  lane  that  ran  parallel  to  the  river  front. 
As  he  approached  the  broader  street,  in 
which  the  buildings  of  the  yamen  stood, 
he  could  hear  the  confused  murmur  of 
the  crowd,  and  again  and  again  the  sharp, 
crackling  explosion  of  fireworks.  The 
Red  Circle  men  were  letting  them  off  to 
celebrate  their  triumph,  and  to  keep  up 
the  noisy  excitement  of  their  followers. 

Turning  a  comer  out  of  the  lane,  he 
found  himself  in  the  fringe  of  the  crowd. 
1 1   packed   the   street   as   far  as   he   could 


see.  In  the  midst  of  it  there  was  the 
smoky  glare  of  torches;  colored  lanterns 
were  tossing  about  on  the  ends  of  long 
bamboos,  while  rockets  whizzed  up  and 
burst  in  the  air  above.  The  carved  wood- 
work that  canopied  the  yamen  gateway 
shone  bright  with  red  paint  and  gilding 
in  the  torchlight.  Above  it,  two  long  red 
banners  drooped  from  the  tall  flagstaffs 
of  the  gate.  Everyone  was  shouting  and 
staring  at  the  gateway;  and,  to  his  sur- 
prise, Pfere  Gratien  found  that,  though 
many  near  him  must  know  him,  his  coming 
was  unnoticed. 

He  made  his  way  inch  by  inch  toward 
the  gate,  through  the  dense  crowd  that 
throbbed  with  a  kind  of  collective  insanity. 
As  he  went,  he  prayed  silently  for  help 
and  strength,  and  pressed  his  hand  on 
the  crucifix  that  hung  on  his  breast 
beneath  his  outer  robe.  But  he  felt  no 
temptation  to  pause  or  go  back.  His  only 
anxiety  was  that  the  crowd  might  turn 
on  him  before  he  could  meet  their  chiefs 
face  to  face,  and,  by  surrendering  himself 
to  them,  stop  the  search  that  meant 
endless  misery  and  danger  for  his  people. 

It  seemed  an  age  before  he  was  any- 
where near  the  gateway.  More  than  once 
he  was  all  but  borne  off  his  feet  by  a 
swaying  movement  of  the  crowd.  He  had 
a  sense  of  being  crushed,  suffocated  in 
the  hot  pressure  of  this  mob  of  excited 
men;  and  he  squared  his  arms  and 
struggled  for  space  and  air,  with  a  vague 
fear  that  he  was  going  to  be  trampled 
underfoot. 

There  was  a  strange  sense  of  relief  when 
at  last  he  made  his  way  to  the  front,  and 
found  himself  on  the  verge  of  a  narrow 
strip  of  open  space,  kept  clear  by  the 
levelled  pikes  of  the  yamen  guard,  who, 
some  twenty  strong,  stood  in  hne  before 
the  gateway.  Behind  the  line  an. officer 
was  posted,— a  man  of  inferior  rank,  who 
would  be  called  a  sergeant  in  a  European 
army.  To  him  the  priest  called  out  that 
he  was  the  teacher  of  the  Christians,  and 
that  he  must  be  admitted  to  the  yamen 
to  see  the  tao-tai. 
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There  was  a  fierce  yell  all  around  him, 
as  he  was  recognized.  Rough  hands  seized 
him.  One  iron  grip  on  his  neck  from 
behind  almost  strangled  him.  With  a 
sudden  rush,  the  mob  swayed  forward 
toward  the  gate.  The  levelled  pikes  were 
caught  by  deft  hands  and  their  points 
tossed  upward.  The  line  gave  way,  and 
the  crowd,  with  their  prisoner  in  their 
midst,  poured  through  the  gateway,  sweep- 
ing and  hustHng  the  guards  before  them. 
In  a  moment  the  courtyard  of  the  yamen 
was  packed  with  a  dense  mass  of  men. 

A  blow  of  some  heavy  weapon  was 
aimed  at  the  priest.  His  assailant  was 
so  hampered  by  the  crowd  that  he  had 
not  room  to  give  a  sweeping  stroke;  but 
even  so  it  knocked  off  Pere  Gratien's 
round  cap  and  cut  his  forehead.  As  the 
blood  trickled  down  his  face,  he  thought 
the  end  had  come.  But  the  end  was  not  yet. 

Three  men,  distinguished  by  caps  and 
sashes  of  bright  red,  had  forced  their  way 
up  to  him  and  were  dragging  him  out 
of  the  press.  The  crowd  opened  before 
them;  for  the  guard,  using  not  the  points 
but  the  heavy  butts  of  their  spears, 
helped  to  make  a  space  by  striking  at 
heads  and  faces.  There  was  a  pande- 
monium of  yells  and  blows,  and  then — 
how  he  knew  not  —  Pere  Gratien  found 
himself  seated  on  the  steps  of  the  yamen 
door,  with  the  Red  Circle  chiefs  standing 
beside  him,  and  a  semicircle  of  fierce  faces 
scowling  at  him  from  behind  a  reformed 
hue  of  the  guard.  Torchlight  and  moon- 
beams and  the  glare  of  the  sky  made  the 
courtyard  bright  enough  to  see  everything. 

He  wiped  the  blood  from  his  face  and 
struggled  to  his  feet.  Of  the  three  red- 
capped  men  near  him,  two  were  strangers. 
The  third  he  knew  by  sight.  He  was  one 
of  the  notorious  bad  characters  of  the 
town,  suspected  of  more  than  one  murder 
and  connected  with  river  piracy,  unless 
popular  report  did  him  wrong.  Teh-ding 
had  come  to  the  front  amid  the  storm  of 
the  revolt,  as  is  the  way  with  men  whose 
lives  have  made  them  reckless  of  conse- 
quences.    To    him  —  as    likely    to    be,  if 


not  the  prime  mover  of  the  rising,  the 
strongest  of  the  leaders  now  that  it  had 
come  to  deeds,  not  words  —  Pere  Gratien 
addressed  himself: 

"You  have  been  looking  for  me.  You 
may  stop  your  search.  Here  I  am.  Take 
me  to  the  tao-tai;  or,  if  he  does  not 
yet  command,  tell  me  who  is  the  chief." 

Teh-ding  drew  himself  up  proudly, 
folded  his  arms  and  half  smiled,  half 
grinned    as    he    answered: 

"  His  Excellency  the  tao-tai  still  rules, 
but  he  has  left  it  to  us  of  the  Circle  to 
manage  for  him.  If  you  want  the  chief 
you  can  speak  to  me." 

"I  am  at  your  disposal,  then,"  said 
Pere  Gratien,  very  deliberately.  "All  I 
ask  is  that  you  will  stop  the  search 
that  is  now  useless.  I  am  the  last  of  the 
Europeans.  The  rest  are  gone,  and  I ' 
am  your  prisoner.  If  you  act  for  the 
tao-tai,  you  will  protect  me.  I  have 
done  no  wrong.'' 

"Done  no  wrong!"  sneered  Teh-ding. 
"A  fine  story  that!  But  you  want  to 
save  your  life.  You  are  like  the  rest  of 
the  foreign  devils.  They  are  brave  enough 
when  they  can  kill  us  with  machine  guns, 
but  they  cringe  for  their  lives  when  they 
are  in  our  power.  Well,  I  W'ill  save  your 
life.  You  may  be  useful  to  us.  But  all 
my  power,  all  the  power  of  the  Circle, 
can  not  save  you  from  that  crowd  unless 
you  do  what  I  tell  you.  Look  at  them. 
Listen  to  them.  But  for  me  and  my 
brethren  they  would  have  already  torn 
you  to  pieces." 

Pfere  Gratien  turned  almost  involun- 
tarily and  glanced  at  the  foremost  of  the 
crowd,  and  saw  faces  darkened  and  con- 
torted with  anger  that  seemed  almost 
demoniac.  He  heard  their  cries,  groans 
and  yells,  more  bestial  than  human, — 
inarticulate  outcries  that  almost  drowned 
the  shouts  here  and  there  of  "  Kill  the 
foreign  devil!  Cut  him  asunder!"  The 
terrible  madness,  that  can  make  a  mob 
do  deeds  that  each  individual  in  it  would 
shrink   from,  was  upon  them  all. 

There    was    a    moment    of    shuddering 
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fear.  Then  he  collected  himself,  with  his 
right  hand  pressing  the  hidden  crucifix, 
and    his   heart   beat   calmly    again. 

"What  do  you  want?  What  do  you 
mean?"  he  asked. 

Teh-ding  half  loosed  his  red  silken 
sash,  and  pointed  with  his  right  hand  to 
a  figure  within  the  doorway, — a  bronze 
statue,  green  and  black,  of  a  seated  pot- 
bellied Buddha,  with  head  leaning  forward 
in  sleepy-eyed  contemplation.  A  score 
of  incense  sticks  fixed  to  its  pedestal 
were  slowly  burning,  and  sending  up  thin 
columns  of  gray  perfumed  smoke  into 
the  hot,  still  air  of  the  anteroom. 

"Take  this  sash  and  wear  it,"  said 
Teh-ding.  "  Take  my  hand  and  swear  on 
the  edge  of  my  dagger  that  you  will  obey 
and  aid  the  Circle;  then  light  one  more  of 
those  incense  sticks,  and  you  will  be 
hailed  as  a  brother  by  us  all,  and  be  safe 
as  long  as  you  obey." 

"You  mock  me!"  exclaimed  the  priest. 
"You  ask  me  to  do  what  is  impossible." 

"Do  you  want  your  life?"  put  in  one 
of  the  other  leaders. 

"  Not  at  that  price,"  answered  the  priest, 
with  a  flash  of  human  disdain  mingling 
with  the  higher  feeling  of  the  moment. 
"  I  adore  only  the  God  of  heaven.  Only 
to   Him   I   offer  sacrifice." 

"You  fool,  go  to  your  death!"  Teh- 
ding  almost  screamed  out,  as,  with  a 
sudden  wrestler's  grip  of  the  priest's 
arm  and  wrist,  he  flung  him  through  the 
hue  of  guardsmen  into  the  front  rank 
of  the  mob. 

The  attack  was  so  sudden  that  its 
victim  hardly  knew  what  had  happened 
till  he  found  himself  among  his  enemies, 
trying  to  keep  his  feet  by  gripping  the 
nearest  man.  There  was  just  a  moment  of 
fierce  pain  as  blows  and  stabs  came  raining 
on  him  from  all  who  could  reach  him, — 
just  one  last  utterance  of  the  holiest 
of  names,  one  concentrated  prayer;  and 
then  darkness  and  tumult  vanished  in  the 
everlasting  light  and  peace  of  a  new 
world,  and  he  saw  his  Master  face  to  face. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


All  Saints'  Day. 

(in   SpUndoribus  Sanctorum.) 
BY    EMILY    HICKEY. 

This  is  the  mom  of  All  Hallows,   the  day  of 

the  holy 
Communion  of  Saints,  when  the  joyful  voice  of 

our  Mother, 
She,  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  Church  Apostolic, 
Sings  of  the  triumph  attained  through  the  great 

tribulation, — 
Sings  of   the   beautiful   gifts   which   the   blessed 

unnumbered 
Multitudes    lay    at    the    feet    of    the    Blessed 
Redeemer. 
Lord  of  Love,  to-day  we  bless  Thee  and  praise 

Thee,— 
Bless  Thee  and    praise   in  the  splendors  of  all 
Thy  Hallows! 

O    dear    Hallows,    whose    names   in    glory    were 

written 
Clear   in    the    Book    of    Life,  ere    the    dawn    of 

Creation, 
Take  ye  our  love  and  our  praise  and  our  joyful 

thanksgiving. 
Pray  for  us,  pray  for  your  militant  brothers  and 

sisters. 
Join  your  prayers  to  the  prayers  of  Mary,  our 

Mother. 
Pray  for  us,  pray  as  we  go  through  the  stress 

of  the  conflict; 
Pray  for  us,  pray  when  we  come  to  death  and 
to  judgment. 
Lord  of  Love,  to-day  we  bless  Thee  and  praise 

Thee, — 
Bless  Thee  and  praise   in   the  splendors  of  all 
Thy  Hallows! 

Army  of  glorious  ones,  martyrs,  confessors,  and 
virgins. 

You    do    we    praise    and    honor,    God's   soldiers 
triumphant. 

Army   of   Hallows,    whose   names   are   here   un- 
recorded, 

Winning  the  fight  on  the  field  of  everyday  duty, 

You  do  we  praise  and  honor  and  humbly  would 
follow. 
Lord  of  Love,  to-day  we  bless  Thee  and  praise 
Thee, — 
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Bless  Thee  and    praise   ia  the  splendors  of  all  Are  ye  c»ntent  t»  have  giv«B  lliem  to  Jesus  and 

Thy  Hallows!  Mary? 

Oh,  to-day  let  the  eyes  of  mothers  bereaven.  ^«  >'e  '=°"'^"t  they  should  play  at  the  feet  of 

Those  that  have  wept  in  the  soundless  house,  in  ^^^  Mother, 

the  dreadful  As  she,  the  Wisdom  Eternal,  before  the  Almighty; 

Hush   on   the  stairs,  in   rooms  once  alive   with  ^^^t  in  her  lap  when  they  climb  to  it,  leaving 

the  patter  tl^eir  playing, 

Of  feet,  and  the  lisping  of  tongues  that  are  still  Fondle   her   hair   and    her   hands,    as   yours,    ye 

in   the  churchyard—  remember? 

Mourners,  and  yet  Filionnn  malres  Imlantes,—  Wonder  ye  whether  the  babies  forget  all  their 

Turn   for  a   space   from    the    white-robed   army  childly 

that  shineth  Ways  of  your  earth,  when  they  pulled  to  pieces 

Clear  as  the  noon  in  adult  magnificent  splendor;  their  playthings. 

Turn  to  a  fair  little  host  that  is  laughing  and  Costly  or  cheap,  to  see  what  the  pretties  were 

cooing  made  of; 

Love   to    the    Lord    of   Love, — the   love   of   the  Hushed   their  dear  noise,   and   sat  in   the  calm 

children  of  a  silence, 
Suffered  to  come  to  Him,  with  His  kiss  on  their  Brooding  with  mischief  unguessed  by  the  know- 
foreheads,  ingest  mother? 
Lord  of  Love,  to-day  we  bless  Thee  and  praise  Does    she,    the    Mother    of    mothers,    in    sweet 

Thee, —  understanding. 

Bless  Thee  and  praise  in  the   splendors  of  all  Love  that  the  babies  should  tease  her,  if  such 

Thy  Hallows!  be  their  pleasure; 

First  come  the  Childermas  darlings  to  whom  it  Smile  on  their  ways,  with  a  smile  that  is  gladness 

was  given  and   teaching? 

Not    by   their  speaking   to   serve,    but   to   serve  ^^'   °f  '^^  ^^^ys  of  heaven   the  holy  we  know 

by  their  dying;  *  not, — - 

Leading    the    tender    ones,    fair    with    ineffable  ^^y,  but  Jesus  and  Mary  know,  and  we  trust 

fairness;  Them! 

Children  from  east  and  from  west,  the  beloved  Baby  Hallows,  O  blest  little  baby  Hallows, 

of  Jesus,  Wrapt   in    the  infinite  Love,  in  whose   light,  in 

Child  for  their  sakes,  the  Lover  of  all  the  child-  whose  shelter, 

hearted.                                     "  Let  it  not  grieve  you,  O  mothers!    He  lets  them 

Tiny  Hallows,  who  died  with  the  milk  of  their  not  miss  you, — 

mothers  You,  to  whose  arms  one  day  His  love  will  restore 

Scarcely  dry  on  their  lips,  and  the  white  of  their  them, 

chrisms  Bidding  each  say,  "Lo,   I  and  the  babes  Thou 

Pure  as  the  zone's  that  bound  the  breast  of  Our  hast  given  me!" 

L^dy-  Lord  of  Love,  to-day  Vve  bless  Thee  and  praise 

Christmas  Eve,  as  she  walked  to  the  Bethlehem  Thee, 

cavern.  Bless  Thee  and  praise  in  the  splendors  of  all 

Lord  of  Love,  to-day  we  bless  Thee  and  praise  Thy  Hallows! 

Thee, — 

Bless  Thee  and  praise   in   the  splendors  of  all  '  '  *  '  ' 

Thy  Hallows!  Nq    one_    pro.bably,    was    ever    injured 

What  do  ye  say,  O  mothers  of  earth  who  have  by    having    his    good    quaHties    made    the 

borne  them,  Subject  of  judicious  praise.    The  virtues, 

Seen  the  little  ones  droop  and  pass  from  your  like  plants,  reward  the  attention  bestowed 

bosom?  upon    them    by    growing   more   and    more 

*    Collect  for  Holy  Innocents'  Day.  thnfty.— C   A'^.   BoVCe. 
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"The  Brown,  Sweet  City." 

HV    TlIU    COINTKSS    UK    COUH.SON. 

I  f  EW  cities  in  France,  even  in  liurope, 
1%)  can  boast  of  a  history  so  ancient 
\  and  so  dramatic  as  the  quiet,  Old 
World,  Provenjal  town  of  Aries,  the 
"  brown,  sweet  city "  of  which  Mistral 
sings.  Its  favored  position  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhone  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  long  ages  past. 
Like  its  neighbor  Marseilles,  after  being 
a  Phoenician  or  Greek  colony,  it  became, 
under  Julius  Caesar,  a  prosperous  Roman 
city.  The  remains  of  its  Forum,  Arena 
and  ancient  tombs  give  us  an  idea  not 
only  of  the  great  wealth  of  its  citizens, 
but  also  of  their  artistic  tastes,  and  fully 
justify  its  surname  of  "  Roma  Gallula 
Arelas"  (the  "Uttle  Rome  of  Gaul"). 
•Under  Constantine,  the  first  Christian 
Emperor,  it  was  also  called  "Arelate 
Constantina " ;  and  so  great  was  the 
Emperor's  preference  for  Aries  that  he 
once  thought  of  establishing  the  seat  of 
his  Empire  in  the  city,  to  which  he  gave 
his  name. 

As  a  Christian  centre,  Aries  can  also 
boast  of  an  illustrious  and  far-reaching 
origin.  According  to  an  ancient  tradition, 
that  has  been  attacked  but  never  dis- 
proved, and  to  which  the  Cathohcs  of 
Provence  cling  with  patriotic  pride,  its 
first  apostle,  St.  Trophime,  was  a  disciple 
of  St.  Paul. 

When  we  read  of  the  barbarous  inva- 
sions that  over  and  over  again  swept 
across  a  city  whose  wealth  at  one  time 
was  unsurpassed  in  Gaul,  we  marvel  that 
anything  should  be  left  to  remind  the 
twentieth-century  traveller  of  the  past 
glories  of  the  "Httle  Rome."  The  Visi- 
goths in  the  fifth  century,  then  the 
Saracens  in  the  eighth,  laid  violent  hands 
on  Aries,  and  the  three  square  towers  that 
still  rise  from  the  Roman  Arena  were  built 
by  the  latter.  In  the  ninth  century,  the 
turbaned  invaders  were  driven  from  Pro- 


vence, where  to  tliis  day  their  name  is 
held  in  execration,  and  Aries  was  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  nf  Burgundy.  But  its 
vicissitudes  were  far  from  being  at  an 
end.  In  the  tenth  century,  it  became  an 
independent  kingdom;  then  a  republic 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Emperors 
of  Germany,  one  of  whom,  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  was  crowned  within  its  walls 
in  1 25 1.  Finally  it  submitted  to  Charles 
of  Anjou,  brother  of  St.  Louis.  He  had 
married  a  Provencal  princess,  Beatrice, 
whose  sisters  were  Marguerite,  Queen  of 
France,  and  Eleanor,  Queen  of  England. 
It  was  to  Beatrice  that  her  father.  Count 
Raymond  Berenger,  bequeathed  his  sov- 
ereignty in  the  South;  but  in  the  fifteenth 
century  Provence  ceased  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom:  its  last  sovereign  left 
his  heritage  to  Louis  XL,  his  powerful 
neighbor;  and  thus,  in  1487,  Aries  became 
French. 

Modern  Aries,  in  spite  of  the  destruc- 
tion wrought  by  its  Visigoth,  Saracen 
and  German  conquerors,  retains  many 
traces  of  its  tragic  and  eventful  past. 
Its  Amphitheatre,  or  Arena,  supposed 
to  have  been  built  in  the  second  century, 
is  the  largest  in  France,  measuring  140 
metres  by  110;  it  could  contain  25,(xk) 
spectators;  and  its  two  rows  of  porticos, 
with  their  rounded  arches,  are  in  a  state 
of  tolerable  preservation.  The  Saracens 
used  the  Amphitheatre  as  a  fortress;  the 
square  towers  raised  by  them  command 
a  magniiicent  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  In  more  peaceful  times,  the 
great  Roman  edifice  met  with  treatment 
no  less  ruthless.  The  mediaeval  Arlesiens 
treated  it  as  a  stone  quarry,  and  its- orna- 
ments were  either  destroyed  or  pillaged. 
Of  late  years,  the  work  of  destruction, 
that  continued  during  centuries,  has  been 
stopped.  Occasionally  the  Amphitheatre 
is  used  as  an  open-air  theatre  for  bull- 
fights or  operas,  to  the  delight  of  the 
eager,  pleasure-loving  Proven  gaux,  in 
whose  veins  mingle  so  curiously  strains 
of  Latin,  German,  and  even  Moorish 
blood. 
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The  Theatre  of  Aries  has  suffered  even 
more  than  the  "Arfenes"  from  the  work 
of  time  and  also  from  the  wanton  destruc- 
tiveness  of  man.  The  famous  "  Venus  of 
Aries,"  now  in  the  Louvre,  was  discovered 
among  its  ruins  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  presented  to  Louis  XIV.  in 
1683.  For  eighteen  hundred  years  the 
sun  of  Provence  has  warmed  the  ancient 
stones,  and  they  now  stand  out  against 
the  deep  blue  sky,  clad  in  delightfully 
soft  yellow  tints.  Of  the  Roman  Forum, 
where  once  were  to  be  seen  a  basilica, 
baths,  and  statues,  nothing  remains  but 
two  columns,  that  are  partly  built  into 
a  modern  house.  Only  a  few  insignificant 
fragments  are  left  standing  of  Constan- 
tine's  gorgeous  palace,  where  his  mother, 
St.  Helena,  visited  him;  and  where  his 
successors,  the  Frankish  Kings  and  the 
Counts  of  Provence,  exercised  their 
sovereignty. 

Still  more  to  be  regretted  than  the 
ravages  of  time,  from  a  historical  and 
artistic  point  of  view,  is  the  destruc- 
tion wrought  by  the  hand  of  man  in 
the  ancient  cemetery  of  the  Alyscamps 
(literally,  the  Elysian  fields)  that  lies 
outside  the  battlemented  walls  of  Aries. 
Here,  in  the  second  century,  when  the 
Romans  began  to  bury  their  dead  instead 
of  burning  them,  grew  up  a  vast  cemetery, 
that  in  the  fourth  century  became  Chris- 
tian. Then,  by  the  side  of  the  magnificent 
heathen  sarcophagi,  were  raised  tombs 
bearing  the  monogram  of  Christ,  with 
which  the  Roman  Catacombs  have  made 
us  familiar.  Ariosto  and  Dante  both 
allude  to  the  extraordinary  feeling  of 
veneration  and  devotion  that  sprang  up 
throughout  Southern  France  for  this 
great  city  of  the  dead,  where  the  mediaeval 
Catholics  considered  it  an  honor  to  rest 
their  bones.  I'rom  all  parts  of  the  land 
of  the  sun,  across  the  stony  jjlain  of  La 
Crau,  the  watery  Camargue,  or  the  mighty 
Rhone,  they  came,  these  silent  travellers, 
to  lie  under  the  big  plane  trees  of  the 
Alyscamps. 

After  having  suffered  cruelly  from    the 


foreign  conquerors  of  Aries,  the  cemetery 
was  literally  laid  waste  by  the  lovers  of 
antiquity  of  the  Renaissance.  Catherine 
de  Medicis  and  her  son,  Charles  IX.,  were 
among  the  chief  plunderers.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  statues  and  tombstones  was,  by 
their  orders,  shipped  for  Paris;  but  the 
treasure-laden  boat  was  wrecked  off  Pont^ 
St. -Esprit,  and  its  precious  freight  buried 
in  the  waters  of  the  Rhone.  Other  artistic 
fragments  were  sent  to  Italy;  and,  from 
still  lower  motives,  many  tombs  were 
rifled  in  hopes  of  finding  gold  and  silver. 
The  creation  of  the  railway  line  from 
Aries  to  St.  Louis  du  Rhone  dealt  a  final 
blow  to  the  once  famous  cemetery.  There 
now  remains  only  one  of  its  avenues,  and 
through  this  the  line  passes.  On  each  side 
are  the  few  tombs  that  have  escaped 
destruction;  and  here  and  there  the  dis- 
tinctive Christian  sign,  the  monogram 
of  Christ,  arrests  our  attention. 

The  ruined  arches  of  two  ancient 
chapels  —  one  of  which  is  dedicated  to 
a  local  saint,  St.  Honorat  —  stand  out 
pathetically  against  the  sky.  The  massive, 
plain  architecture  of  St.  Honorat  bears 
out  the  common  belief  of  archaeologists 
that  it  was  one  of  the  first  Christian 
edifices  in  Aries.  But  although  the  old 
"  Arlesienne,"  in  her  characteristic  coiffe, 
who  acts  as  our  guide,  is,  so  far  as 
appearances  go,  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  place,  her  historical  notions,  boldly 
expressed,  are  fantastic  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  visitor  eager  for  accurate  informa- 
tion must  seek  it  elsewhere. 

A  visit  to  the  Musde  Lapidaire  of  Aries, 
on  the  place  opposite  St.  Trophime,  will 
happily  complete  the  impression  made 
by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Alyscamps.  Here 
are  gathered  together  fine  tombs,  adorned 
with  elaborate  and  delicate  carving, 
belonging  to  the  best  period  of  Roman 
art.  We  can  picture  them  to  ourselves  in 
past  ages,  stately  and  beautiful,  lending 
majesty  to  the  city  of  the  dead;  and  if 
the  poetical  environment  of  a  blue  sky 
and  flowering  shrubs  is  wanting  there  is 
comfort    in    the    knowledge    that    here    at 
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least  these  relics  of  classic  art  are  safe 
from  further  harm. 

|i  A  fellow-feeling  draws  us  toward  the 
Christian  tombs  where  the  true  Faith  has 
guided  the  artist's  chisel,  and  where  we 
recognize  the  Gospel  scenes  that  appealed 
most  strongly  to  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, —  scenes  that,  after  two  thousand 
years,  convey  the  same  message  of  hope 
to  their  twentieth-century  brethren.  On 
the  tomb  of  the  priest  Concordius  is 
aptly  depicted  Our  Lord  preaching;  other 
favorite  subjects  are  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves, 
and  the  "Orante"  with  outstretched  arms, 
a  striking  symbol  of  earnest  supplication. 

Opposite  the  Mus6e  Lapidaire  stands 
the  massive  portico  of  St.  Trophime,  with 
its  rows  of  guardian  saints.  Parts  of  the 
present  church  were  built  in  the  seventh 
century,  but  the  spot  on  which  it  stands 
has  probably  been  holy"  ground  for  nearly 
two  thousand  years.  If,  as  tradition 
asserts,  St.  Trophime  was  the  disciple  of 
St.  Paul,  we  understand  why  the  first 
oratory  built  by  him  was  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  St.  Stephen,  to  whom  St. 
Paul,  in  a  measure,  owed  his  conversion. 

In  the  fourth  century,  a  large  church 
replaced  the  oratory;  it  was  partially 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  but  rebuilt 
after  their  expulsion.  Many  important 
historical  events  are  connected  with  the 
ancient  building.  Several  Councils  took 
place  within  its  walls;  here  St.  Augustine, 
the  Apostle  of  England,  was  consecrated 
a  bishop;  and  here,  in  1251,  Frederick 
Barbarossa  was  crowned  king  of  Aries. 
Very  little  had  the  stem  German  sovereign 
in  common  with  the  soft-spoken,  culti- 
vated Southerners,  over  whom  he  never 
exercised  but  a  nominal  sovereignty,  and 
who,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
gladly  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the 
Counts  of  Provence.  The  Popes  John 
VIII.,  Urban  II.,  Calixtus  II.,  and  Inno- 
cent II.,  as  well  as  the  French  Kings, 
Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.,  also  visited 
St.  Trophime.  Varied,  indeed,  are  the 
men    and    things    upon    which    the    stone 


saints  have  gazed  since  they  entered  upon 
their  watch  at  the  gate  of  God's  house. 

In  one  sense,  the  church  of  St.  Trophime 
is  all  the  more  impressive  because  of  its 
lack  of  architectural  unity.  Each  succeed- 
ing century,  by  setting  its  mark  upon  the 
work  begun  by  mediteval  builders,  has 
paid  a  distinctive  homage  to  Our  Lord, 
for  whose  sake  the  task  was  undertaken. 
The  cloisters  that  extend  behind  the 
church  present  the  same  contrasts, — 
■Byzantine  art  blending  with  Gothic.  But, 
whereas  the  church  is  full  of  the  invisible 
Presence  that  makes  it  a  living  centre, 
over  the  empty  cloisters  hangs  a  pathetic 
impression  of  solitude,  and  the  very  silence 
speaks  forcibly  of  the  glories  and  tragedies 
of  a  vanished  past. 

However  fascinating  may  be  the  artistic 
work  of  man,  it  is  the  human  interest 
attached  to  things  and  places  that  invests 
them  with  a  deeper  meaning  than  is 
conveyed  by  mere  beauty  of  form.  Thus 
two  figures  stand  out  from  the  background 
of  the  checkered  history  of  Aries;  their 
memory  is  still  warm  and  bright,  and,  in 
different  ways,  they  add  to  the  glory  of 
its  ancient  records.  One  is  its  last  Arch- 
bishop, who  will  probably,  ere  long,  be 
raised  to  the  altars  of  the  Church;  the 
other,  its  national  poet,  who  is  still  alive — 
Frederic  Mistral,  by  right  divine  of  his 
genius  the  uncrowned  King  of  Aries. 

The  memory  of  the  first  haunts  the 
cathedral  and  the  cloisters  of  St.  Trophime, 
where  the  saints  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament,  represented  in  quaint  groups, 
have  been,  for  centuries  past,  kissed  by 
the  sun  and  buffeted  by  the  wind  sweeping 
up  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  .  Within  these 
hallowed  precincts,  where  generations  of 
wise  and  holy  prelates  before  him  worthily 
served  God  and  the  Church,  Jean  Marie 
du  Lau  d'Alleman,  Archbishop  of  Aries, 
in  1789  trained  himself  to  face  the  ordeal 
that  was  to  give  him  a  martyr's  palm  • 
for  his  lot  was  cast  in  difficult  times, 
when  more  than  common  self-sacrifice 
was  demanded  of  God's  priests. 

Mucff  has  been  said  and  written  on  the 
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abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  lives  of 
clergy  when  the  Revolution  broke  out. 
That  such  abuses  existed  is  undoubted; 
but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  they  have 
been  grossly  exaggerated  by  modern  his- 
torians, and  that  a  notable  proportion  of 
the  priests  and  prelates  of  the  o  d  regime 
were  men  of  spotless  lives.  Such  was 
the  Archbishop  of  Aries, —  a  dignified, 
charitable  and  devout  prelate,  whose  care 
for  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  flock  is 
still  remembered.  He  was  a  Southerner 
by  birth,  and  came  into  the  world  at 
La  Cote,  near  Perigueux,  in  1738.  His 
parents  belonged  to  the  nobility  of  the 
province;  and  his  mother,  Frangoise  de 
Saleton,  wife  of  Arnaud  du  Lau,  lord  of 
La  Cote,  a  wise  and  holy  woman,  rejoiced 
at  her  boy's  precocious  goodness.  "He  is 
the  treasure  of  the  house,"  she  used  to 
say.  In  1753,  young  Du  Lau  decided  to 
become  a  priest,  and  received  tonsure  at 
the  hands  of  Christophe  de  Beaumont, 
Archbishop  of  Paris.  His  high  character 
and  excellent  judgment  soon  gave  him  a 
prominent  position  in  the  ecclesiastical 
world.  He  was  only  thirty-two  when  he 
was  invested  with  the  important  func- 
tions of  "  General  Agent  of  the  French 
Clergy," — a  post  which  he  filled  with  so 
much  prudence  that,  in  1775,  Louis  XVL, 
whose  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the 
distinguished  young  priest,  named  him 
Archbishop  of  Aries. 

In  February,  1776,  when  in  the  wide 
plain  of  the  Rhone  the  flowering  almond 
trees  rise  like  bridal  bouquets  under  the 
blue  sky  of  Provence,  Jean  Marie  du  Lau, 
the  youngest  Archbishop  in  France  (he 
was  only  thirty-eight),  took  possession 
of  his  See.  The  place  in  front  of  St. 
Trophime,  where  the  episcopal  residence 
stood,  the  wide  rooms,  and  even  the 
staircase  of  the  palace  itself,  were  filled 
with  an  enthusiastic  people.  Monseigneur 
du  Lau's  dignified  presence  and  gracious 
manner  gained  all  hearts. 

As  years  went  by,  the  ties  that  bound 
the  prelate  to  his  people  grew  closer. 
Monseigneur  du  T-au's  personal  austerity, 


his  unbounded  charity,  his  tender  com- 
passion and  constant  self-sacrifice  made 
him  a  model  pastor.  His  life  was  that  of 
a  monk.  When  one  of  his  young  secre- 
taries observed  that,  without  neglecting 
his  episcopal  duties,  he  might  mix  more 
with  society,  he  gently  answered  that 
Providence  had  made  him  an  archbishop 
'  only  to  work  for  the  salvation  of  his 
flock';    the  rest  mattered  httle. 

In  1789,  Monseigneur  du  Lau  was 
elected  to  represent  his  diocese  at  the 
States  General.  It  was  his  first  step  on 
the  path  that  led  to  martyrdom.  Our 
readers  know  with  what  terrific  rapidity 
the  Revolution  of  1789  assumed  an  anti- 
religious  character.  The  Archbishop,  whom 
his  duties  as  deputy  kept  in  Paris,  con- 
tinued from  afar  to  encourage  his  priests; 
and,  with  a  clear-sightedness  that  was  an 
exception  among  the  men  of  his  party, 
he  endeavored  to  persuade  them  to  remain 
at  their  posts  and  not  to  emigrate.  He 
energetically  refused  to  take  the  schis- 
matical  oath  demanded  of  the  clergy.  In 
fact,  his  determined  attitude  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution  made  him 
a  marked  man;  and,  in  consequence,  when 
in  August,  1792,  the  faithful  priests  who 
rejected  the  oath  were  arrested  by  order 
of  the  Government,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  victims.  On  his  way  to  the  Convent 
des  Carmes,  then  used  as  a  prison,  he  met 
an  official  who  off'ered  to  set  him  free. 
"Thank  you!"  he  replied.  "But  I  am 
innocent,  and  if  I  fled  I  might  appear 
guilty." 

When,  on  September  2,  the  signal  of 
the  massacre  was  given  and  the '  paid 
assassins  invaded  the  prison,  Jean  Marie 
du  Lau  was  standing  in  the  convent 
garden,  close  to  the  Abbe  de  la  Pannonie, 
one  of  the  few  priests  who  escaped.^ 
"Monseigneur,    they    are    coming    to    kill 


us!"    exclaimed    La    Pannonie. 


"Well, 


mon  cher,"  was  the  quiet  answer,  "if  the 
hour  of  sacrifice  has  come,  let  us  thank 
God  for  allowing  us  to  die  for  so  good  a 
cause."  —  "Where  is  the  Archbishop  of 
Aries?"    cried    the    murderers,    who    werr 
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now  within  the  garden.  —  "I  am  he  whom 
you  are  seeking,"  replied  the  prelate; 
and,  with  clasped  hands,  he  advanced 
toward  the  ruffians.  Two  furious  blows 
smote  him  to  the  ground;  then  one  of 
the  murderers,  leaping  on  his  prostrate 
form,    stabbed    him    through    the    chest. 

The  dead  prelate  is  not  forgotten  at 
Aries.  A  marble  tablet  at  St.  Trophime 
recalls  his  prosperous  reign  and  his 
glorious  death.  His  vestments,  cassock, 
and  crosier  are  reverently  preserved  in 
the  sacristy  of  the  church;  and  in  certain 
families  of  the  town  are  treasured  some 
of  his  possessions  —  his  writing  table, 
gloves,  etc.  Better  than  all,  the  remem- 
brance of  his  devotion  to  his  flock  is  still 
a  warm  and  loving  memory. 

To  Catholic  students  of  history,  the 
name  of  Jean  Marie  du  Lau  is  ever  bound 
up  with  the  city  that  he  loved.  Aries  has 
now  ceased  to  be  an  archiepiscopal  See, 
and  is  annexed  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Aix;  but  its  long- and  glorious  ecclesias- 
tical history,  going  back  as  it  does  to 
Apostolic  times,  could  hardly  close  more 
worthily  than  by  the  heroic  death  of  its 
last  Archbishop. 

If  Mon.seigneur  du  Lau's  story  appeals 
strongly  to  all  Catholics,  in  other  spheres 
the  name  of  the  Provencal  poet.  Mistral, 
has  become  a  household  word  throughout 
the  land  of  the  sun.  The  very  railway 
porters  at  Aries  speak  proudly  of  their 
national  hero.  Mistral  has  the  distinction 
of  being  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
original  poets  of  modern  France,  of  never 
having  written  a  line  that  the  pure-minded 
might  blush  to  read,  and  of  having  pre- 
ferred a  simple,  laborious  life  in  his 
Provencal   home   to   the   glitter   of   Paris. 

In  1909  Aries  celebrated  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  publication  of  Mistral's 
gjeat  work,  "Mireille,"  that  came  out  at 
Avignon  on  February  2,  1859.  The  story 
is  a  simple  one  enough.  Mireille,  a  maiden 
of  Provence,  wishes  to  marry  Vincent; 
but  her  parents  are  opposed  to  a  marriage 
with  the  lad,  who  is  poor.  Mireille,  in 
her  despair,  starts  on  foot  across  the  plain 


of  La  Crau  to  implore  the  help  of  the 
Saintes  Maries,  the  patronesses  of  Pro- 
vence. On  reaching  their  shrine,  she  dies 
of  exhaustion;  but  she  is  cheered  by  a 
vision  of  the  holy  Maries,  who  come  to 
take  her  home.  The  tale  is  easy  to  tell; 
it  is  more  difficult  to  describe  how,  even 
in  the  French  prose  translation,  the  won- 
derful charm  of  the  poem  takes  hold  of 
the  reader.  But,  to  feel  all  its  beauty, 
"Mireille"  should  be  read  in  Provence, 
within  sight  of  its  olive  and  almond  trees, 
within  touch  of  its  hot  sunshine. 

In  this  poem,  "A  land  has  become  a 
book,"  said  Lamartine;  and,  in  truth,  it 
gives  a  living  picture  of  a  country,  whose 
inner  aspects  and  familiar  life  are  far 
apart  from  the  cosmopolitan  resorts  along 
the  Riviera,  that  tourists  know  best.  It 
tells  of  its  customs  and  its  superstitions, 
its  homely  joys  and  sorrows,  its  traditions 
and  prejudices.  The  poet,  a  Provencal 
of  Provence,  who  knows  his  native  land 
to  the  core  and  loves  it  passionately, 
proved  by  his  acts  how  true  was  that  love. 

Mistral,  after  "Mireille"  had  taken 
hearts  by  storm,  came  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  universally  praised  and  petted. 
Lamartine,  then  an  old  man,  sat  up 
through  one  night  to  read  the  poem :  he 
was  conquered  by  the  first  verses,  and 
went  on  without  a  break  to  the  end.  In 
his  commentary  upon  the  work,  he  says: 
"It  is  books  like  these  that  the  peasants 
of  our  country  ought  to  read  when  the 
labors  of  the  day  are  over.  .  .  .  Books 
like  these  bring  a  blessing  upon  the  humble 
hearths  where  they  are  read." 

Mistral's  stay  in  Paris  marked  a  crucial 
moment  in  the  life  of  the  young  Proveneal; 
but,  happily,  the  love  of  home  and 
country  appealed  more  strongly  to  him 
than  the  allurements  of  fame  and  fortune 
that  the  great  city  seemed  to  offer.  He 
followed  the  advice  given  to  him  by 
another  local  poet,  Reboul:  "Do  not 
forget  that  '  Mireille '  was  written  in  « 
mas  at  Maillane,  and  that  it  is  this  that 
makes  thee  great."  He  went  back  to  the 
mas,   or  farm,   the   birthplace  of  Mireille; 
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and  from  that  day  to  this  he  has  con- 
tinued to  live  a  dignified,  quiet,  labo- 
rious life  in  his  native  village,  dividing 
his  time  between  the  care  of  his  vines, 
his  olive  trees,  and  his  flocks,  and  the 
composition  of  new  poems— "  Calendau," 
"Lis  Isclo  d'Or";  or  detached  pieces, 
like  "The  Communion  of  the  Saints," 
of  which  the  stone  saints  of  St.  Trophime 
are  the  heroes. 

In  the  literary  world  of  France,  Mistral 
has  a  distinguished  place;  the  honors  of 
the  French  Academy  might  have  been 
his  had  he  not  claimed  to  be  a  Provengal 
and  not  a  French  poet.  The  dearest  object 
of  his  life  has  been  to  work  for  the  honor 
of  his  native  Province;  and  the  Museon 
Arlaten,  at  Aries,  is  a  standing  proof  of 
this  devotion.  It  is  owing  to  his  efforts 
and  to  those  of  his  friends  that  the  Pro- 
vencal tongue  is  no  longer  a  forgotten 
dialect;  and  the  yearly  meeting  of  the 
Provencal  writers  at  the  Museon  gives  a 
new  impulse  to  Provencal  literature. 

The  Museon,  on  which  Mistral  gener- 
ously bestowed  the  100,000  francs  of  the 
Nobel  prize  awarded  to  him  in  1907,  is 
established  in  a  stately  old  hotel,  situated 
in  one  of  the  narrow  streets  characteristic 
of  Aries, — streets  that  twist  and  turn  as 
if  to  avoid  the  hot  rays  of  the  southern 
sun,  but  at  the  corner  of  which  tiny 
niches  with  statues  of  Our  Lady  tell  of 
the  people's  persistent  faith. 

Aries,  the  "  Princess  of  the  Empire," 
still  lives  in  her  noble  ruins;  but  Aries, 
the  Provengal  Mistral's  "brown,  sweet 
city,"  is  best  understood  at  the  Museon. 
Here  pictures  and  frescoes,  medals,  mini- 
atures, coins,  jewels,  fishing  and  agri- 
cultural implements,  life-size  groups  repre- 
senting local  customs,  make  the  visitor 
realize  the  present  aspects  and  the  past 
glories  of  Provence.  Mistral  has,  of 
course,  a  prominent  place  in  the  Museon 
that  owes  fts  existence  to  his  initiative. 
His  bust,  his  cradle,  and  the  manuscript 
of  "Mireille"  are  in  a  room  devoted  to 
the  patriot  poet,  whom  his  countrymen 
honor  for  his  talent,  but  whom'  they  lov«i 


because   he   preferred    Maillane   to    Paris, 
and  the  Provengal  tongue  to  French. 

Translating  Provengal  poetry  into  Eng- 
lish prose  is  a  hopeless  task,  but  no  sketch 
of  Aries  would  be  complete  without  a 
mention  of  the  passages  where  Mistral 
sings  of  the  cienta  doufo  e  brunello —  the 
"sweet,  brown  city,"  over  which  he  reigns. 
Describing  Aries  under  the  Romans,  he 
says:  "Thou  wert  then  a  queen.  .  .  . 
Rome  robed  thee  in  the  white  stones  of 
thy  great  Arena;  she  crowned  thee  with 
a  hundred  and  twenty  gates.  Princess  of 
the  Empire,  to  amuse  thy  fancy  thou 
hadst  thy  circus,  thy  pompous  aqueducts, 
thy  Theatre,  and  Hippodrome." 

The  closing  verses  of  "Mireille"  prove 
that  his  childhood's  faith  is  strong  in  the 
poet's  heart.  Leaning  over  the  dying 
heroine,  the  three  Maries  speak  to  the 
girl:  "'Be  comforted,  poor  Mireille!  We 
are  the  Maries  of  Judea.  Be  comforted,' 
they  said.  .  .  .  The  great  word  that  man 
forgets  here  below  is  this :  '  Death  is  life ! ' 
The  simple,  the  good  and  gentle  are 
blessed.  On  the  wings  of  a  soft  wind 
peacefully  to  heaven  they  will  rise." 

As  a  French  literary  critic  justly  ob- 
served: "Mistral,  by  his  example,  has 
shown  the  youth  of  France,  whom  evil 
teachers  have  led  astray,  the  beauty  of 
traditional  art  and  of  a  simple,  virtuous 
and  healthy  life.  .  .  .  Peaceful  in  the  faith 
of  his  forefathers,  faithful  to  the  God  who 
was  born  in  a  Stable,  he  has  created  and 
achieved  the  ideal  statue  of  his  poems 
and  of  his  life."  The  lesson  has  its  value 
in  these  days  of  unbounded  ambition,  and 
tactless  advertisement.  It  gives  a  uiTique 
interest  to  the  personality  of  the  "  Virgil 
of  Provence." 

When,  on  a  Spring  evening,  we'  bade 
farewell  to  Aries,  the  glories  of  a  southern 
sunset  made  the  waters  of  the  Rhone 
purple  and  red,  and  cast  a  halo  of  gold 
over  the  land  to  which  Mistral  has  given 
a  soul.  As  we  crossed  the  place  where  the 
stone  saints  keep  their  watch,  and  the 
spot  where  Mistral's  statue  has  stood  since 
I  goo,    our    thoughts    went    back    to    the 
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martyred  prelate  whose  name  is  so  closely 
bound  up  with  the  religious  history  of 
Aries.  Two  years  ago,  the  "brown,  sweet 
city"  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  "Mireille"  and  the  glory  of  Mistral. 
If,  as  seems  probable,  the  inquiry  that 
is  now  being  carried  on  is  successfully 
brought  to  a  close,  the  Cause  of  the  priests 
murdered  at  Les  Carmes  will  shortly  be 
introduced  before  the  Roman  tribunals; 
and  it  may  be  that,  at  no  very  distant 
date,  Aries  will  be  called  upon  to  cele- 
brate another  festival— the  beatification 
of  "Jean  Marie  du  Lau,  confessor  and 
martyr,"  its  last  Archbishop. 


About  Tripoli. 


BY    BEN    HURST. 


TRIPOLI,  with  its  adjoining  province 
of  Cyrenaica,  the  Hesperides  of  the 
ancients,  is  of  unlimited  resources. 
The  natural  wealth  of  the  country  has 
not,  however,  been  developed  by  the 
stagnant  Turkish  regime,  and  everything 
remains  to  be  done  by  the  new  conquerors. 
But  long  before  the  Italian  Government 
had  cast  its  eyes  on  this  land  of  promise. 
Christian  ideals  had  penetrated  to  Tripo- 
litanis.  Bands  of  devoted  missionaries 
worked  for  the  uplifting  and  humanizing 
of  the  varied  races  owing  allegiance  to 
the  Sultan.  Thus,  if  Tripoli  is  known  to 
^  the  world  at  large  as  an  important  trade 
centre,  it  is,  to  some  interested  observers, 
of  still  more  significance  as  the  point 
whence  civilization  is  spreading  to  the 
interior  of  Africa.  The  apostles  of  Christ 
work  unwearyingly  to  instruct  and 
reclaim.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  were 
teaching  valiantly  up  to  the  moment  that 
war  was  declared.  The  restless  and  dan- 
gerous period  that  had  preceded  it  did 
not  deter  their  efforts  to  save  native 
children  from  misery  and  vice. 

It  is.  gratifying  to  hear  that  the  Arabs 
are  not  ungrateful.  A  circular  from  the 
Young  Turk   government   enjoining  them 


to  withdraw  their  children  from  Christiaii 
schools  was  followed  by  only  a  small 
number.  The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  had  always  been  assiduous  in  attend- 
ance, deemed  it  wise  to  obey.  They 
are  certainly  under  great  obligations  to 
their  Moslem  rulers.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that,  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus,  the  Jews  fled  to  the  north 
coast  of  Africa  and  settled  there  in  great 
numbers.  Tripoli  has  been  since  then 
largely  a  Jewish  city;  and  Jews  and  Turks, 
as  a  rule,  live  in  amity. 

Among  the  religious  Orders  that  strive 
for  the  good  of  the  indigenous  populations, 
the  Franciscans  and  Capuchins  deserve 
special  praise.  They  have  dene  W(  nders 
with  the  Arab  element.  Eight  schools  or 
orphan  asylums  have  been  established, 
and  about  three  thousand  children  are 
educated  in  them  free  of  charge.  Even  in 
the  oases  near  the  Egyptian  and  Tunisian 
frontiers,  temporary  hospitals  and  shelters 
have  been  erected  for  the  succor  of 
travellers.  The  dispensary  of  Derna  alone 
received  and  treated  over  twenty  thou- 
sand cases  last  year. 

The  town  of  Tripoli  is  of  very  ancient 
origin.  Its  name  commemorates  three 
Phoenician  settlements  on  the  coast.  The 
Greeks  settled  in  Cyrene  700  B.  C. ;  it  was 
a  flourishing  province  when  it  fell  under 
Roman  sway.  The  Romans  pushed  down- 
ward as  far  as  Fezzan,  20  B.  C. ;  but  they 
failed  to  hold  their  outposts.  No  European 
force  since  th&a  has  penetrated  so  far. 
The  Arabs  overran  all  these  regions  in 
the  seventh  century,  and  the  original 
Berber  inhabitants  were  swept  inward. 
Christianity  did  not  lose  its  footing  on 
the  coast,  and  it  was  only  at  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  that  Mohamme- 
danism became  the  ruling  power.  As  a 
Christian  city,  Tripoli  had  known-  pros- 
perity and  fame;  but  the  fierce  Sultan 
Malik  el  Mansur  sacked  it,  slew  the  inhab- 
itants without  mercy,  and  profaned  the 
churches.  It  was  this  barbarous  propa- 
gator of  Islamism  that  tied  crucifixes  to 
his  horses'  tails  and  tossed  infants  on  the 
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point  of  his  sword.  The  Popes  sent 
Knights  Templars  throughout  Chris- 
tendom to  convey  the  sad  tidings  of 
these  outrages  to  Christian  kings;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  Crusades  had  waned,  and  the 
infidel   yoke  was  not  lifted   from  Tripoli. 

The  Arabs  fused  more  or  less  with  the 
native  Berbers,  and  it  was  a  fairly  homo- 
geneous people  that  opposed  the  Turkish 
onslaught  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But 
they  were  unable  to  resist  the  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  the  Mameluk  army,  although 
they  managed  to  maintain  a  certain 
measure  of  independence.  The  Turks 
never  had  a  firm  hold  on  the  country, 
which  was  practically  governed  by  a 
native  dynasty  until  1835,  when  internal 
dissension  gave  a  chance  to  the  Sultan 
at  Constantinople  to  reassert  his  sover- 
eignty. The  ex-Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  made 
Tripolitanis  a  place  of  banishment  for 
the  disaffected  Young  Turks.  He  rightly 
judged  that  here  their  doctrines  of  regenera- 
tion and  reconstruction  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire would  fall  on  barren  soil.  The  Arab 
hordes  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage 
when  humanitarian  schemes  can  affect 
them.  They  are  frank  fanatics  who 
scarcely  tolerate  the  "unclean  foreigner," 
and  to  whom  it  is  futile  to  preach  the 
brotherhood  of  the  human  race.  There 
are  over  a  million  of  Berberized  Arabs 
disseminated  through  Tripolitanis;  they 
lead  a  nomadic  life,  but  practise  trade  by 
means  of  caravans. 

A  comparatively  beaten  track  across 
the  Sahara  brings  to  Tripoli  traders  in 
gold  dust,  ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  and 
engraved  ornamental  leather,  as  well  as 
in  lion  and  panther  skins  from  the  Soudan. 
Before  Wadai  was  occupied  by  the  French, 
another  route  from  this  point  to 
Bengazi  brought  slaves  for  the  Turkish 
harems  from  Nigeria.  From  Tripoli  itself 
it  would  be  possible  to  reach  Lake 
Tchad,  if  the  Senussi  sect  would  permit 
the  intrusion  of  "dogs  of  strangers." 
The  Senussi  profess  the  Koran  in  all 
its  pristine  purity,  and  owe  but  a  half 
allegiance    to    the    Turkish    Sultan.     They 


preach  a  great  Islamic  empire  that  must 
have  no  contact  with  "unbelievers," 
but  there  is  no  provision  for  a  dominant 
Turkish  element  in  the  programme. 

Italy  may  rout  the  Turkish  troops  with 
little  difficulty,  but  it  will  take  more 
earnest  and  persevering  efforts  to  overcome 
the  resistance  of  the  undisciplined  tribes 
that  still  guard  the  passage  to  Darkest 
Africa. 

We  have  only  to  glance  at  the  most 
primitive  of  South  American  States  as 
compared  with  any  province  under 
Turkish  domination  to  realize  the  retro- 
gressive tendency  of  the  Moslem  spirit. 
Not  only  is  it  powerless  for  any  initiative 
in  the  interests  of  the  common  weal,  but 
it  is  opposed,  by  its  very  nature,  to  every 
form  of  altruism.  There  is  no  reason, 
therefore,  to  regret  the  seizure  of  Tripoli 
by  Italy;  for  another  Moslem  stronghold 
has  fallen,  and  the  entire  north  coast  of 
Africa  is  now  practically  under  European 
rule.  This  rule  may,  indeed,  be  wanting 
in  the  safest,  surest  elements  of  human 
progress.  Neither  Spain,  France,  nor 
Italy  is>  a  worthy  representative  of  Chris- 
tian civilization.  But  even  while  these 
countries  repudiate  what  was  the  foun- 
dation of  their  greatness,  it  leavens  the 
lives  of  their  peoples  to  the  extent  of 
making  them  immeasurably  superior  to 
the  adherents  of  cruel  Islamism.  As  under 
the  flag  of  renegade  France,  religion 
expands  and  flourishes  in  Algiers,  so  will 
saintly  workers  pour  into  the  new  terri- 
tories of  sacrilegious  Italy,  and  an  Africa 
may  yet  be  built  up  to  give  back  to  the 
Church  what  she  has  lost  in  Europe. 


The  world  depends  upon  dependable 
persons.  But  this  is  no  surface  work.  It 
takes  day  after  day  and  year  after  year 
to  make  the  dependable  man  or  woman 
known  and  valued.  This  is  because  they 
are  modest.  But  how  good  they  are  to 
know,  and  how  valuable !  It  is 
that  oils  the  wheels  and  mt 
always  turn,    -Aiwn. 
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Quaint  Moralities. 


(From  "A  Mirrour  or  Looking-Glasse  Both  for 
Saints  and  Sinners,  Held  jorih  in  about  two 
thousand  Examples,"     1654.) 

THE    MARKET-DAY   OF   THE    SOUL. 

'  HE  command  of  the  Sabbath  hath 
a  special  Memento,  or  Remember, 
prefixed  unto  it:  that,  by  timely 
thinking  of  it,  we  might  lay  aside  our 
worldly  businesse  and  get  our  hearts  into 
an  holy  array,  and  readinesse  for  enter- 
tainment of  God  into  them.  It  is  the 
market-day  of  the  soul,  wherein  the  Lord 
useth  to  meet  his  people  to  dispense 
his  blessings  and  graces,  in  and  by  his 
Ordinances,  to  those  which  humbly  and 
reverently  attend  upon  him  therein.  The 
carefull  sanctification  of  it  keeps  up  the 
power  of  godlinesse  in  our  hearts  and  lives. 
And  if  worldly  labour  is  unlawfull  upon 
that  day,  much  more  are  carnal  delights 
and  pastimes.  Melius  arare,  quam  saltare 
in  Sabbalo — It  is  better  to  plow  than  to 
dance  on  the  Sabbath, — was  St.  Austines 
judgement.  And  when  men  neglect  to 
punish  the  profanation  of  it,  the  Lord 
usually  takes  the  sword  into  his  own  hand, 
and,  by  visible  judgements,  plagues  the 
profaners  of  it. 

ABOUT    MARRIAGE. 

Marriage  is  rather  a  fellowship  of  the 
dearest  amity  than  disordered  love;  and 
though  before  marriage  we  may  endeavour 
to  fit  our  choice  to  our  minde,  yet  after, 
we  must  fit  our  minde  to  our  choice;  yea, 
though  all  other  contentions  betwixt  man 
and  wife  are  unlawfull,  yet  may  they 
contend  each  who  should  love  other 
most. 

A    SAU    STORY. 

Epiphanius  tells  a  sad  story  of  two 
Bishops,  Milesius,  and  Peter,  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,  both  Professours,  and  fellow- 
sufferers  for  the  Christian  faith.  These 
two  men  being  condemned,  and  sent  to 
work  in  the  Mettal-Mines,  for  a  small 
difTerence    fell    into    so    great    a    Schisme 


that  they  drew  a  partitian-wall  between 
each  other  in  the  Mine,  and  would  not 
hold  communion  each  with  other  in  the 
service  of  Christ,  for  which  they  both  were 
sufferers:  which  dissension  of  theirs  caused 
such  a  rent  in  the  Church  that  it  did 
more  hurt  than  an  open  Persecution  from 
the  enemy. 


Heaven  a  Never-Ending  Succession  of 
Vivid  Moments. 


'npHERE  are  in  most  lives  peculiarly 
vivid  moments  of  happiness.  On 
the  last  Sunday  of  February,  1895,, 
Prince  Bismarck  received,  at  Friedrichsruh, 
some  visitors  from  Leipsic.  One  of  them 
called  the  ex-Chancellor  a  happy  man. 
But  he  said :  "  Seldom  in  my  life  have 
I  been  happy.  If  I  count  up  the  few 
minutes  of  real  happiness  that  I  have 
enjoyed,  perhaps  they  would  amount  to 
twenty-four  hours.  In  politics  I  never 
had  sufficient  leisure  to  be  sensible  of 
happiness.  But  in  my  private  life  I  have 
had  moments  of  happiness, — for  instance, 
in  my  youth,  when  I  shot  my  first  hare. 
To  enjoy  happiness  one  must  have  a 
particular  endowment,  which  my  old 
master  had  in  a  high  degree — namely,  a 
mixture  of  the  temperaments  of  a 
sanguine  and  a  phlegmatic  man." 

As  one  of  Bismarck's  vivid  moments 
was  when  he  shot  his  first  hare,  so  I 
remembered  vividly  the  ecstasy  of  the 
moment  when  I  found  myself  able  to 
swim  four  strokes, — able  to  swim!  So, 
too,  the  clever  schoolboy  when  many 
trophies  fall  to  him  on  his  first  public 
prize  day.  Again,  a  young  writer's  first 
appearance  in  print.  A  boy  at  a  boarding- 
school  who  has  a  loving,  happy  home  to 
go  to  for  vacation, — what  vivid  moments 
of  happiness  in  his  first  holidays,  his  first 
going  home!  But  those  vivid  moments 
soon  pass  by.  Heaven  is  an  eternity  of 
vivid  moments  of  happiness  that  can 
never  pall  and  can  never  pass. 

M.  R. 
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A  Great  Work. 


T' 


^HE  last  instructions  of  Pius  IX.  lo 
the  parish  priests  of  Rome  were  that 
they  should  redouble  their  zeal  in  teaching 
the  Catechism  to  children.  "The  child 
that  grows  up  unconscious  of  the  duties 
of  religion  will  ignore  the  duties  of  man." 
These  words  of  a  great  Pontiff  should  be 
engraved  in  the  heart  of  every  parent, 
priest,  and  teacher. 

Nothing  is  more  prevalent  than  false 
and  pernicious  teaching  in  every  depart- 
ment of  man's  life,  and  nowhere  can  a 
^  defence  against  such  teachings  be  found 
more  forcibly  set  forth  than  in  our  cate- 
chism of  Christian  Doctrine.  The  notion 
held  by  many  that  it  is  suitable  only  for 
the  young  is  unfounded  and  pernicious. 
True,  it  is  simple,  plain,  easy,  and  concise. 
But  for  this  very  reason  it  is  most 
useful  and  beneficial.  It  is  a  book  for  the 
old  as  well  as  the  young. 

The  faith  we  hold  is  not  theoretical: 
it  is  eminently  practical.  The  truths  we 
learn  as  children  from  the  lips  of  the 
Church's  teachers  find  practical  applica- 
tion in  all  our  studies  and  actions.  If  we 
would  act  and  live  as  Catholics  should, 
we  must  in  all  things  act  and  speak  as 
Catholic  truth  dictates.  Not  that  we  must 
proclaim  our  faith  from  the  housetop 
and  in  the  streets,  but  our  daily  avo- 
cations and  our  common  conversations 
should  be  carried  on  in  a  Catholic  tone 
and  spirit.  There  is  a  certain  unobtrusive 
insinuation  of  opinion  which  is  far  more 
forcible  than  open  argument.  In  order  to 
be  possessed  of  such  a  tone  and  spirit,  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  our  faith, 
as  perfect  as  may  be,  is  necessary,  and 
it  is  only  from  the  recognized  expositions 
of  our  religion  that  these  can  be  acquired. 

Hence  the  study  of  the  Catechism  is 
important  to  everyone  —  not  only  to  the 
little  child  or  to  the  young,  but  to  the 
man  of  work  and  action.  It  is  a  perfect 
philosophy,  for  it  is  the  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  greatest  of  all  masters.    It 


is  a  perfect  guide  of  life;  and  when  its 
rules  are  neglected,  man  at  once  realizes 
the  wrong  that  has  been  done, — a  de- 
parture from  the  all-important  teachings 
of  Him  who,  centuries  ago,  trod  the  hills 
and  vales  of  Judea  to  show  wandering 
and  despairing  man  the  way  to  right 
knowledge  and  true   happiness. 

The  Church  has  always  insisted  upon 
the  inestimable  value  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. Her  greatest  prelates  and  doctors  and 
most  illustrious  saints  have  been  unani- 
mous in  expressing  by  their  writings  and 
their  example  their  zeal  and  admiration 
for  this  great  work. 

Mgr.  Dupanloup  tells  us  that  when 
St.  Ignatius  Loyola  returned  to  his  native 
land  from  France  he  resolved  to  teach 
catechism  to  the  children.  Some  one 
remarked  that  none  would  go  to  hear  him. 
"If  I  can  get  even  one,"  said  the  saint, 
"  I  shall  feel  amply  repaid  for  ray  trouble." 
The  same  zeal  animated  St.  Francis 
Borgia.  He  was  often  seen  going  through 
the  country  towns  and  villages,  ringing 
a  bell  to  call  the  children  to  his  side, 
to  teach  them  the  love  of  God  and  the 
fundamental  truths  of  our  holy  Faith. 

So  we  find  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  great 
Apostle  of  India,  teaching  the  little  chil- 
dren to  lisp  their  prayers  in  their  native 
dialects.  He  realized  that  the  most  fruit- 
ful method  of  converting  pagan  tribes  was 
to  instruct  the  young  and  to  bring  them 
to  realize   the   beauty  of    a  virtuous  life. 

The  author  of  "Apostolat  des  Cat^- 
chismes" — a  book  which  should  be  the 
vade  mecum  of  all  persons  aspiring  to 
success  in  this  work  of  religious  instruc- 
tion —  most  forcibly  demonstrates  the 
axiom  that  we  must  first  have  received 
what  we  wish  to  communicate  to  others; 
that  the  true  wisdom  of  the  apostle  con- 
sists in  being  not  only  a  canal  but  a 
reservoir  of  divine  life;  that  success  in 
this  great  work  depends  on  union  with 
God  and  a  close  imitation  of  our  Divine 
Model.  "  Unless  one  comes  from  the 
audience  chamber  of  the  King,  one  can 
not  give  His  message." 
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Notes  aad  Remarks. 


The  chief  aim  of  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Cohu 
in  his  new  book,  "  St.  Paul  in  the  Light 
of  Modern  Research,"  is  to  show  that 
the  theolog}'  or  teaching  of  the  Apostle 
is  based  entirely  on  the  religion  of 
Christ,  and  that  these  two  are  absolutely 
correlative:  in  concrete  expression,  the 
Gospel  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and 
the  Gospel  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  is  one. 
Yet  Mr.  Cohu  holds  that  "  Paul,  were  he 
amongst  us  now,  would  be  the  very  first 
to  call  for  a  revision  of  his  own  theology 
in  the  interests  of  Paulinism  and  of 
religion  itself."  A  revision  of  his  theology! 
Only  to  a  Protestant  minister  would  it 
ever  occur  thus  to  class  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  among  the  higher  critics. 
He  was  nothing  if  not  ardent;  and  if  he 
were  now  amongst  us,  he  would  be  sure 
to  repeat  with  emphasis  the  warning  he 
gave  to  the  Corinthians  against  "false 
apostles,  deceitful  workers,  transforming 
themselves  into  the  apostles  of  Christ"; 
also  that  admonition  to  the  Ephesians: 
"  That  we  henceforth  be  no  more  chil- 
dren, tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about 
by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight 
of  man,  and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby 
they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive."  Many  who 
call  themselves  apostles  of  Christ  are  to 
be  classed  with  the  false  apostles  de- 
nounced by  St.  Paul;  and  their  followers 
are  to  be  pitied  and  prayed  for  as  unfort- 
unates "  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried 
about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine." 


An  article  on  "Religious  Decadence" 
contributed  to  the  Catholic  Times  and 
Catholic  Opinion  begins  with  this  striking 
paragraph : 

Nothing  that  affects  the  prosperity  and 
continuance  of  the  Christian  communities  in 
England  which  are  separated  from  the  Church 
can  be  without  a  deep  interest  for  Catholics. 
We  should  gain  immensely  by  their  conversion 
tx>  us.  We  should  lose  enormously  by  their 
disappearance.  We  have  no  wish  to  see  them 
decay  from  their  doctrinal  standard;    the  more 


doctrine,  n«t  less,  they  h»ld  and  teach,  the 
better  for  us.  Were  the  Established  and  the 
Free  Churches  to  abandon  all  dogmatic  belief, 
or  to  cease  to  teach  any  doctrine  worthy  of  the 
name,  we  should  merely  find  ourselves  face  to 
face  with  a  population  such  as  our  fathers 
met  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity  itself, — 
a  population  cultured  or  ignorant,  refined  or 
gross,  wealthy  or  poor,  —  anything  you  will, 
but  always  materialistic,  worldly,  pagan.  More 
Christianity  around  us  is  preferable  to  less, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Church;  it  gives 
ground    on   which    to   build  toward  conversion. 

This  is  unquestionably  true,  and  it 
deserves  the  attentive  consideration  of 
all  Catholics.  The  thought  will  be  new  to 
many  among  us,  though  Newman  in  his 
"Apologia"  declared  that  the  Church 
of  England  is  "doing  our  work";  and  in 
the  same  book  he  refers  to  the  Anglican 
Estabhshment  as  "a  serviceable  break- 
water against  doctrinal  errors  more 
fundamental  than  its  own."  The  same  is 
true  in  less  measure  of  all  other  Christian 
bodies.  The  harm  to  the  Church  wrought 
by  them  at  present  is  next  to  nothing 
in  comparison  to  the  service  they  are 
rendering  to  prevent  the  paganization  of 
the  non-Catholic  Christendom. 


The  old  motto,  De  mortuis  nil  nisi 
bonum,  was  ignored  by  not  a  few  more 
or  less  respectable  American  newspapers 
in  their  notices  of  the  late  Mgr.  Capel. 
It  was  goulish  thus  to  rake  up  and  repeat 
long-forgotten  reports  derogatory  to  the 
deceased.  Much  might  have  been  said 
in  praise  of  this  brilliant  but  unfortunate 
man,  -r-  much  that  would  have  excited 
the  admiration  even  of  his  most  bitter 
enemies;  but  it  was  thought  better  to 
throw  stones.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  disposition  in  certain  quarters  to  pre- 
vent Mgr.  Capel  from  ever  redeeming 
himself.  This  unforgiving  spirit  was  once 
sternly  rebuked  by  the  mayor  of  one 
of  our  Western  cities,  whose  guest  the 
deceased  prelate  had  been  while  evil 
reports  against  him  were  being  circulated. 
"  He  was  with  me  for  soine  time,  and  I 
observed  him  closely.  The  only  fault  I 
ever  noticed  in  him  was  the  habit  he  had 
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•f  getting  up  at  aa  uacwnscionably  early 
hour  to  say  his  prayers."  Whatever  faults 
Mgr.  Capel  may  have  committed,  he  made 
noble  atonement  for  them.  His  services 
to  religion,  many  and  great,  and  continued 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  entitle  him 
to  the  kindly  remembrance  of  Catholics 
and  to  their  charitable  prayers  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul. 


When  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  of  Ethical 
Culture  fame— or  notoriety,  talks  about 
"  the  human  race  sliding  backward  in  its 
morals,"  and  about  "petty  stealing  being 
common  among  children,  and  falsehood 
universal  among  them,"  he  does  not  seem 
to  seek  far  enough  for  the  causes  of  these 
conditions.  The  distinguished  Ethical 
Culturist  further  remarks;  "Mankind  of 
the  twentieth  century  is  losing  the  moral 
virtues  that  mankind  of  the  fifteenth 
century  possessed.  I  refer  particularly  to 
the  loss  of  reverence  toward  old  people. 
The  tendency  of  the  present  day  is  to 
encourage  the  young  to  cease  to  reverence 
their  parents  and  the  aged.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  teaching  them  the  grossest 
ingratitude." 

And  it  proceeds  from  a  lessening  of 
insistence  on  the  Fourth  Commandment, 
"  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother," — 
just  as  the  general  sliding  backward  arises 
largely  from  the  substitution  of  ethical 
culture  for  Christian  morality. 


Just  as  a  pendant  to  the  tribute  to  a 
deceased  American  Catholic  lady,  quoted 
in  these  columns  recently,  we  proffer  our 
readers  the  following  extract  from  a  brief 
sermon  preached  over  the  bier  of  an 
Englishwoman  of  a  historic  Catholic  family : 

"Now  the  end  of  the  Commandment  is 
charity  from  a  pure  heart,  a  good  conscience 
and  an  unfeigned  faith,"  (Tim.,  i,  5.)  Knowing 
how  no  one  would  shrink  from  the  prospect  of 
a  formal  panegyric  more  than  your  dear  T  ady 
Mary  Plowden,  I  seek  to  do  no  more  than  gather 
up  the  affectionate  expressions  concerning  her 
that  are  being  used  in  scores  of  homes,  and 
which  will  be  passed  on  to  another  generation 
as   a   household    word.     These    are    summed    up 


in  that  charity  which  this  passage  expresses, — 
a  kindly  concern  in  the  welfare  of  others,  or 
generous  and  unselfish  love.  Were  the  quality 
of  her  charity  to  be  investigated  so  as  to 
explain  the  singular  charm  of  her  gracious 
presence  and  the  force  of  her  undeniably  com- 
pelling influence,  all  would  agree  that  it  was 
her  sincerity.  Her  pity  did  not  ebb  and  flow. 
She  never  forgot  anybody's  wants  or  pain  or 
disappointment.  She  laid  her  plans,  paid  her 
quiet  visits,  wrote  her  sweet  letters,  whispered 
her  ardent  prayers  according  to  the  needs  of 
each  case  she  took  up  and  made  her  own. 
Wherever  a  word  of  comfort  was  needed  or  a 
deed  of  bounty,  they  were  sure  of  finding  Lady 
Mary  there.  She  schemed  and  worked  for 
others  so  delicately,  so  industriously,  so  self- 
efTacingly,  so  perseveringly,  that  everyone 
realized  that  her  sympathy  was  sincere. 

Happy  the  faithful  departed  whose 
iBemories  live  in  such  words  as  these! 
How  multiplied  will  not  be  the  suffrages 
which  throughout  these  November  days 
will  be  offered  for  their  speedy  entrance 
into  eternal  bliss! 


Writing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  of 
the  philosophy  of  strikes,  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly 
states  that  the  recent  labor  trouble,  or 
its  culmination,  in  England  has  convinced 
him  of  the  indisputable  necessity  of 
four  measures  — "  the  creation  of  special 
tribunals  to  settle  industrial  disputes,  the 
total  abolition  of  picketing,  the  stern 
repression  of  disturbances  of  the  public 
peace,  and  the  acquisition  by  the  State 
of  the  railways."  Of  the  last-mentioned 
measure,  he  says  specifically:  "It  is  mon- 
strous that  the  machinery  upon  which 
the  food  and  lives  of  the  people  depend, 
and  upon  which,  in  case  of  invasion,  the 
operations  of  our  army  (if  we  should 
happen  to  have  one)  would  largely  depend, 
should  be  left  in  private  and  irresponsible 
ownership.  The  railways  of  a  country  are 
the  nation's  highways,  and  should  belong 
to  the  nation." 

Mr.  Lilly  is  not,  however,  very  opti- 
mistic as  to  the  securing  of  any  of  his 
applauded  measures; 

But  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?  Is 
the  present  Government,  or,  indeed,  is  any 
Government   which   we   are   likely   to  get   under 
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the  paily  system.'  I  remember  the  late  Mr. 
Ruskin  saying,  upon  one  occasion,  when  the 
comparative  merits  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Disraeli — as  he  then  was — were  being  dis- 
cussed: "Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli!  I 
care  no  more  for  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
than  I  do  for  two  old  bagpipes  with  the  drones 
going  by  steam."  I  believe  that  these  words 
exactly  express  the  feeling  about  Mr.  Asquith 
and  Mr.  Balfour  entertained  by  the  vast 
majority  of  sensible  and  just  Englishmen.  How- 
is  it  possible  to  have  a  strong  Government  when 
party,  not  patriotism,  is  the  guiding  consid- 
eration? Sir  Henry  Maine  put  the  matter  well 
when  he  asked:  "What  can  you  expect  from' 
a  system  in  which  half  the  cleverest  men  in  the 
country  are  taking  the  utmost  pains  to  prevent 
the  other  half  from  governing?" 

Anent  which  it  may  be  remarked  that, 
while  government  by  the  party  system 
is  open  to  considerable  objections,  it  \till 
probably  continue  both  in  England  and 
in  America  for  decades  to  come. 


Away  down  in  New  Zealand,  the 
activities  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  attracting 
the  attention  of  our  co-religionists — atten- 
tion, not  admiration.  The  A'^.  Z.  Tablet 
furnishes   this  information: 

Twenty-Third  Street  Men,  according  to  the 
official  announcement,  is  a  four-page  paper 
"published  occasionally  at  215  West  Twenty- 
Third  Street,  New  York,  by  the  Twenty-Third 
Street  Branch,  Y.  M.  C.  A."  It  circulates,  we 
are  told,  among  the  3615  members  of  this  local 
branch,  and  among  thousands  of  other  mem- 
bers in  New  York  city  and  elsewhere.  Under 
the  title  "Quotations  from  the  Writings  of 
Authorities  on  South  America,"  the  issue  for 
November,  1909,  of  this  representative  publi- 
cation contained  the  following:  "Millions  in 
Brazil  look  upon  the  Virgin  Mary  as  their 
saviour.  To  them  Christ  is  practically  num- 
bered among  the  saints."  Then  came  the 
following  statement:  "The  superstition  and 
idolatry  of  these  millions  in  Brazil  are  hard  for 
a  North  American  to  understand.  They  are 
hinted  at  by  an  inscription  which  I  copied  from 
the  pedestal  of  a  statue  of  Christ  on  the  Cross 
in  Santiago,  which,  translated,  reads  as  follows: 
'By  permission  of  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago, 
an  indulgence  of  eighty  days,  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  dead,  will  be  granted  to  any  one 
who  will  say  an  Ave  Maria  or  the  Creed  before 
the  statue  of  the  Crucified  Christ.'  Who  will 
say  that  Protestant  schools  and  churches  are 
not  needed  in  such  a  country,  where  the  highest 


ecclesiastical  authority  grants  indulgences  to 
any  dead  scoundrel  whose  friends  will  say  a 
'Hail  Mary'  before  a  stone  image  of  Mary's 
Son,  whose  authoritative  word  concerning  sal- 
vation was,  'He  that  believeth  in  the  Son  hath 
everlasting  life'?" 

It  is  a  good  many  years  now  since  The 
Ave  Maria  advised  its  readers  that  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  an  excellent  society  for 
Catholics  to  keep  out  of, — and  the  inter- 
vening years  have  disclosed  no  reason 
for  altering  the  advice. 


Writing  to  the  Apostolic  Delegate  con- 
cerning the  first  national  Congress  of 
the  Holy  Name  Societies,  recently  held 
in  Baltimore,  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of 
Pius  X.  declared:  "The  object,  wholly 
religious,  of  this  Society — that  is,  restrain- 
ing the  use  of  profanity  and  at  the  same 
time  of  promoting  Christian  piety,  espe- 
cially by  the  frequentation  of  the  Sacra- 
ments —  could  not  but  meet  with  the 
approval  of  his  Holiness,  and  give  good 
hope  that  the  said  Congress,  placing 
before  itself  the  above-mentioned  praise- 
worthy and  holy  end,  will  be  productive 
of  valuable  practical  results  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls." 

All  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress,  the  nature  of  the  conferences, 
and  the  magnificence  of  the  parade,  pro- 
claim that  the  Sovereign  Pontiff's  hope 
has  been  fully  realized. 


Commenting  on  the  figures  given  in 
the  "  Kirchliches  Handbuch "  for  the 
Catholic  population  of  the  world,  L' Action 
Sociale,  of  Quebec,  says:  "We  know  only 
too  well  in  Canada  that  there  are  Catholics 
and  Catholics,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
dangerous  illusion  to  attribute  filial 
devotion  to  the  Church  to  all  whom  the 
geography  of  religions  counts  as  Catholics. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  only  fair  to  regard 
as  really  belonging  to  the  'faithful'  Cath- 
olics in  Protestant  countries,  especially 
those  in  England  and  her  colonies." 
M.  F.  Krose  gives,  in  the  handbook  men- 
tioned   above,    these    totals    for    Catholics 
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in  the  British  Empire:  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  5,786,000;  in  Asiatic  colonies, 
2,150,000;  in  African  colonies,  380,000; 
in  American  colonies,  3,321,159;  and  in 
Australian  colonies,  1,113,656,- — in  all, 
12,750,820. 

A  French-American  physician,  Dr.  S.  A. 
Dandelin,  who  has  been  spending  several 
years  in  Europe,  was  asked  recently 
whether  his  stay  in  the  Old  World  had 
lessened  or  increased  his  faith.  "I  return," 
he  replied,  "with  greater  faith  than  ever. 
I  was  always  a  real  Catholic  in  former 
years,  but  occasionally  events  would  jar 
me.  Now  I  am  content  to  believe  all.  I 
have  seen  the  whirlwind  of  unbelief,  in 
France,  turning  about  in  the  great  hollow, 
unable  to  ease  itself  on  any  point.  Then 
I  have  seen  the  people  of  the  German 
Rhineland,  happy,  energetic,  industrious, 
and  contented  in  their  boundless  faith. 
I  have  met  great  men  of  my  profession, 
and  great  scientists,  in  Paris,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Fribourg, —  men  who  have  strug- 
gled with  Rationalism  only  to  discover 
at  last  that  it  was  a  circular  route  that 
had  no  beginning  and  no  end, 'and  was 
unsatisfying  to  the  soul.  The  happiest 
people  are  those  who  have  the  faith. 
Others,  so  far  as  my  experience  went,  did 
not  seem  to  be  happy.  I  know  that  the 
Church  is  right  in  her  teaching.  I  know 
that  she  can  not  deceive  us,  and  so  accept 
all  her  teachings,  even  to  the  most  un- 
important detail,  without  a  doubt,  without 
a  whimper." 

The  physician  is  right:  the  happiest 
people  are  those  who  have  the  faith.  Those 
who  have  it  not  may  experience  pleasure, 
or  even  transient  joy;  but,  fundamen- 
tally, they  are  not  and  can  not  be  in  that 
normal  condition  of  soul-content  which 
constitutes  happiness. 


cal  Zouaves.  Grandson  of  the  famous 
Chouan  general  who  was  shot  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  Athanase  Baron  de 
Charette  was  born  in  1827.  At  the  age 
of  thirty-three  he  enlisted  in  Eamoriciere's 
Pontifical  army,  organized  a  battalion  of 
Zouaves,  of  which  he  became  Lieutenant- 
Colonel;  fought  valiantly  at  Castelfidardo 
in  i860  and  at  Men  tana  against  Gari- 
baldi in  1867;  and  took  part  in  the  brief 
defence  of  Rome  against  the  Italian  army 
in  1870.  A  genuine  Catholic  in  belief 
and  practice  throughout  his  fourscore  and 
four  years,  the  deceased  soldier  enjoyed 
the  friendship  and  esteem  of  all  that  was 
best  in  Catholic  France.    R.  I.  P. 


As  a  companion  bit  to  our  recent 
comment  on  the  essential  religiousness 
of  Canada's  new  Premier,  Mr.  Borden,  we 
reproduce  this  expression  of  our  own  Pres- 
ident. He  is  quoted  as  exclaiming,  with 
impressive  emphasis:  "Oh,  the  truth  of 
the  business  is  that  the  hope  of  the 
country  is  in  the  men  who  have  in  them 
a  sense  of  obligation  to  a  higher  power, 
that  gives  them  a  feeling  of  responsibility 
and  of  altruism,  and  an  absence  of  self- 
regard;  for  these  are  the  qualities  that 
lead  us  to  call  them  religious  men!" 

Altruism  and  the  absence  of  self-regard 
are  well  enough  in  their  way  and  measure ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
supreme  question  for  everyone,  after  all, 
is :  "  What  doth  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  suffer  the  loss  of 
his  own  soul?" 


There  died  recently  at  Basse  Motte, 
France,  a  soldier  whose  name  forty  years 
ago  was  one  to  conjure  with  in  any  gath- 
ering of  gallant  young  Catholics — General 
de   Charette,    commander   of   the    Pontifi- 


That  a  terse  paragraph  may  occasion- 
ally prove  more  effective  than  a  lengthy 
article  is  once  more  demonstrated  by  this 
laconic  statement,  which  we  find  in  the 
Catholic  Advance: 

A  heartless  mother  took  her  healthy  child 
from  a  healthy  home  and  put  him  into  a  small- 
pox hospital.  Oh,  horrible,  the  crazy  creature! 
Another,  a  worldly  woman,  took  her  innocent 
religious  boy  from  the  spiritualizing  environ- 
ment of  the  parochial  school  and  sent  him  to  a 
small-pox  college.  Oh,  the  darling,  just  to 
harden   him! 


The  Song  of  Workaday  Mill. 

BY    M.   E. 

CThE  brook  runs  down  by  Workaday  Hill, 
And  turns  the  wheel  of  the  valley  mill, — 
The  wheel  and  the  brook  that  work  all  day 
With  a  merry  song  and  a  joyful  way: 
"  Welapse-is-leery,  weldpse-is-loo! 
We  never  get  weary;    O  hist,  do  you?" 

And  mother  she  smiled,  one  day  as  we  stayed 
To  hear  the  song  the  waterwheel  made. 
The  mill  is  the  heart  of  the  valley,  said  she; 
And  the  goodfolk  work  to  this  melody: 
"  Welapse-is-leery,    welapse-is-Ioo ! 
We  never  get  weary;    O  say,  do  you?" 

Full  wagons  come  down  from  many  a  plain 
And  bring  the  harvest  of  golden  grain; 
And  out  to  the  world  goes  flour  for  bread 
From  the  goodf oiks'  work  and  the  song  that  said: 
"  Welapse-is-leery,   welapse-is-loo ! 
We  never  get  weary,  and  why  should  you?" 

And  mother  she  said,  as  we  came  away. 
That  song  is  for  work,  as  song  is  for  play; 
And  the  work  God  gives  to  us  all,  said  she, 
If  done  in  His  will,  is  a  melody: 

"Perhaps  it's  dreary,  perhaps  it's   small, 
But  we  never  weary;    God  counts  it  all." 


The  Widow's  Son. 


BY    MARY    E.   MANNIX. 


VI. 


FROM  the  first,  Mrs.  Delange's  pupil 
loved  her.  The  child  was  very 
mischievous  and  noisy,  somewhat 
impertinent  also,  because  she  had  not 
been  properly  trained.  That  is  the  worst 
that  could  be  said  of  her.  Under  the 
benign  and  gentle  influence  of  her  new 
governess  she  was  fast  becoming  a  sweet 
and  lovable  little  girl,  in  whom  a   profu- 


sion of  animal  spirits  served  only  to  make 
one  admire  her  as  a  genuine  child  of 
nature. 

Her  grandmother  could  never  cease  con- 
gratulating Mrs.  Delange  on  the  methods 
and  influences  which  had  so  speedily 
transformed  Clara.  She  insisted  upon 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Donald,  and 
very  soon  it  came  to  be  a  regular  thing 
that  mother  and  son  should  take  dinner 
with  Mrs.  Perkins.  Seraphine  was  not 
averse  to  this,  as  there  had  just  come  to 

live  in  C a  niece  and  her  husband  from 

Canada.  The  absence  of  Mrs.  Delange  and 
Donald  gave  her  an  opportunity  to  spend 
Sunday  with  her  relatives. 

One  morning,  when  mother  and  son 
were  sauntering  along  the  Boulevard  after 
Mass,  on  their  way  to  Mrs.  Perkins'  house, 
an  automobile  suddenly  appeared  from  the 
garage  of  the  handsome  house  in  front 
of  which  they  were  walking. 

"These  are  beautiful  grounds,  Donald," 
said  the  widow;  "and  that  is  a  fine 
machine.  I  have  often  glanced  into  the 
garden,  but  have  never  seen  a  soul  either 
there  or  at  the  windows." 

"There  are  three  human  beings  just 
now,  mother,"  replied  Donald. 

His  mother  looked  up,  and  immediately 
turned    her    head  away. 

"You  recognized  them?"  asked  Donald. 

"Yes,  of  course:  Uncle  Richard,  Aunt 
Cecilia,  and  Robert.  But  I  do  not  think 
they  saw  us." 

"Oh,  yes  they  did,  mother!  I  saw 
Robert  wliisper  to  Aunt  Ceciha." 

"  I  wonder  if  they  would  have  spoken 
had  we  met  face  to  face?"  questioned -Mrs. 
Delange.  "  It  would  have  been  awkward 
for  all  concerned." 

"  They  would  have  passed  us  by  without 
a  word,"  answered  Donald.  "I  know- 
Aunt  Cecilia:  she  wouldn't  risk  offending 
Uncle  Richardjfor^ anything." 
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"I  &IB  gkbd  I  know  who  livoe  th*r«," 
sttid  his  mother.  "  Instead  of  lingering  to 
admire  the  flowers,  I  shall  not  come  this 
way  at  all." 

"  Nor  I.  I  would  not  have  them  think 
we  came  by  on  purpose,  for  all  Uncle 
Richard's  money,"  said  Donald.  "And 
I  don't  envy  them  one  bit.  I'm  perfectly 
sure  their  lives  are  miserable." 

Suddenly  around  the  corner  facing  them 
came  the  automobile,  having  made  the 
circuit  of  the  square.  It  stopped,  and  they 
turned  abruptly  down  a  side  street,  and 
walked  hurriedly  away.  The  chauffeur 
jumped  from  the  vehicle  and  ran  back  to 
the  garage,  while  the  others  waited. 

"Wasn't  that  Mrs.  Delange?"  asked 
the  old  man  abruptly  of  his  niece,  beside 
whom  he  was  seated. 

"Yes,"  replied  Aunt  Cecilia.  "I  was 
hoping  you  wouldn't  recognize  her." 

"Why,  may  I  ask?" 

"It  was  a  little  awkward,  that  was  all," 
she  rejoined  briefly. 

"I  felt  no  discomfiture,"  said  the  old 
man.  "  It  is  almost  unavoidable  that 
people  living  in  the  same  city  should 
meet,  whether  they  wish  it  or  not." 

"If  accidental,  of  course,"  answered 
Mrs.  Wilde.  "  But  I  can  not  believe  that 
the  meeting  was  accidental  on  their  part. 
They  live  in  a  different  quarter  of  the 
town.  They  could  have  only  one  motive 
in  coming  here." 

"What  would  that  be?" 

"Curiosity." 

"  To  see  where  we  were  living,  do  you 
mean?" 

"Yes,  Uncle." 

"Quite  justifiable,  it  seems  to  me," 
continued  Mr.  Delange;  "and  very  natural. 
At  least  it  would  seem  so  in  an  ordinary 
person,  but  that  woman  looks  as  though 
she  were  too  independent  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind.  Eve,  however,  was  a  woman, 
and  her  daughters  have  all  inherited  the 
fault  that  proved  her  ruin.  That  is  a 
fine-looking  boy.  Robert,  why  do  you 
Iwrnch  yourself  in  a  heap  like  that?  Sit 
up  straight." 


Mother  and  son  look«d  unaomferteble. 
It  was  evident  that  Uncle  Richard  was 
mentally  comparing  his  two  nephews, 
very  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  one  in 
front   of    him. 

Mrs.  Delange  and  Donald  found  Clara 
waiting  for  them  at  the  gate. 

"  Grandmother  has  a  headache ! "  she 
exclaimed.  "  She  says  we  are  not  to  mind 
her.  Valerie  will  give  us  luncheon  on  the 
side  piazza.  It  is  so  much  nicer  than  the 
dining-room!  Come  into  the  library.  I've 
a  lot  of  pretty  pictures  to  show  you, 
Donald.  I  found  them  in  the  drawer  of 
the  bookcase  in  some  old  magazines  the 
other  day." 

An  hour  passed  pleasantly  examining 
the  pictures,  some  of  them  Millet's. 

"  Why  do  farmers  always  have  bent 
shoulders?"  asked  Clara. 

"  Because  they  are  obliged  to  lean  over 
so  much,  working  in  the  fields,"  answered 
Mrs.   Delange. 

"And  why  do  hunters  always  have  red 
noses?"  asked  Donald,  laughingly. 

"  Do  they? "  queried  his  mother.  "  I 
had  not  observed  it." 

"Yes,  they  do,"  answered  Clara,  after 
a  moment's  reflection.  "  I've  often  seen 
them  in  the  mountains  when  we  lived 
west.  Their  skin  is  brown  and  their  noses 
are  red." 

"They  are  so  much  in  the  sun,"  said 
Mrs.  Delange. 

"Funny!"  remarked  Donald.  "And  it 
makes  me  think  of  a  German  story,  or 
legend,  we  had  for  our  lesson  the  other 
day.    Shall  I  tell  it  to  you?" 

"Yes,  do,"  rejoined  Clara,  beginning 
to  jump  and  frolic  about. 

"Sit  still,  Clara!"  said  Mrs.  Delange. 
"  Your  grandmother  may  be  asleep.  Or, 
better,  you  and  Donald  might  go  into  the 
garden,  and  I  will  read  the  paper.  When 
luncheon  is  served,  I'll  call  you." 

"Yes,  yes!  Come,  Donald!"  exclaimed 
Clara,  seizing  the  boy's  hand. 

They  went  out  together;  and,  Clara 
having  selected  her  favorite  spot  —  a 
bench  under  a  huge  sycamore  tree  in  the 
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back  part  of  the  grounds  overlooking  a 
shady  street, — Donald  began  his  story. 

As  the  boy  and  girl  sat  there  they 
heard  the  "chug,  chug"  of  an  automobile 
coming  up  the  side  street. 

"  O  Donald,"  said  Clara,  running  over 
to  the  low  fence,  "  I  believe  that  is  the 
old  man  with  the  monkeys!" 

"No:  it  is  an  automobile,"  answered 
Donald.     "Can't  you  hear  it?" 

"I  know  it's  an  auto,"  said  Clara.  "It 
passes  here  nearly  every  day,  while  I'm 
sitting  under  the  big  tree,  after  your 
mother  goes.  And  usually  there's  an  old 
man  in  it  with  a  fuflny  velvet  cap  under 
his  hat.  Sometimes  the  hat  is  off,  and 
you  can  see  the  cap  on  top  of  his  head, 
like  a  big  button.  And  nearly  always 
there's  a  lady  with  him,  —  a  real  pretty 
lady;  and  she  smiled  once  at  me.  And 
there's  a  boy  too,  though  he  isn't  always 
with  them ;  and  he's  real  ugly.  Yes,  here 
they  are  now!" 

"  Don't  lean  over  the  hedge  that  way, 
Clara,"  said  Donald,  himself  shrinking  out 
of  sight;  for  he  knew  at  once  who  the 
occupants  of  the  automobile  must  be. 

But  Clara  did  not  heed  him.  She  waved 
her  hand  gayly  at  the  party,  and  came 
back  to  the  bench. 

"Why  did  you  do  that?"  asked  the 
boy.  "  It  seems  forward.  You  don't  know 
those  people  at  all." 

"Yes,  I  do,"  was  the  reply.  "Once 
they  had  the  two  monkeys  with  them, — 
they  haven't  this  morning.  And  one  of 
them  —  the  monkeys,  I  mean  —  hopped 
out  and  perched  on  my  shoulder." 

"Were  you  afraid?" 

"  Not  a  bit.  There's  only  one  person 
I'm  afraid  of." 

"Who  is  that?  " 

"  The  gardener,  Jimmie.  He'd  slap  me, 
I  believe,  as  .soon  as  not  if  he  wanted  to. 
The  other  day  I  was  sitting  on  top  of  the 
cedar  hedge,  bobbing  up  and  down— 
it's  exactly  like  a  spring  mattress, — and 
he  didn't  say  a  single  word  but  just  pulled 
me  off  with  all  his  might.  Then  he  said: 
'Look  dere  how  you   Hatted  de  top!    No 


shape  now.' — 'It's  as  nice  as  a  spring 
mattress,  Jimmie,'  I  said." 

"And   what   did   Jimmie   say,   Clara?" 

"  He  opened  his  mouth  wide  like  a  cow 
and  showed  his  yellow  teeth  and  just 
roared :  '  If  you  make  such  dings  of  my 
hedge  one  more  time,  I  turn  de  hose  en 
you.'" 

"What  would   you   do  in   that  case?" 

"I'd  like  it,  —  I'd  love  it  if  it  was  a 
warm  day.  But  I'm  afraid  of  him,  all 
the  same — " 

"Come  to  luncheon,  children!"  said 
the  voice  of  Mrs.  Delange,  from  the  path. 

They  had  finished  luncheon  and  were 
preparing  to  take  a  drive  with  Clara  and 
her  grandmother,  whose  headache  was 
better,  when  the  clang  of  the  fire  engine 
was  heard  near  by. 

"  May  I  go  and  see  where  the  fire  is, 
mother?"  said  Donald.  "I'll  be  back  in 
a  moment." 

When  he  returned  he  said: 

"  It  seems  to  be  the  kitchen  of  that 
big  house  on  this  street,  —  Uncle 
Richard's"  (he  whispered  the  last  words 
into  his  mother's  ear). 

They  all  hastened  into  the  garden. 
Smoke  was  issuing  from  the  roof  of  the 
dwelling  and  water  was  being  poured  upon 
it,  while  people  began  to  run  out  of  the 
adjacent  houses.  In  a  short  time  the 
inmates  appeared  from  the  burning  dwell- 
ing,— servants  carrying  monkeys,  parrots, 
and  cockatoos;  and  a  black  woman,  with 
long  earrings,  dragging  an  immense 
covered  basket,  with  a  musical  instru- 
ment of  some  kind  slung  over  her  shoulder. 
This  was  Concordia  the  cook,  carrying  her 
earthly  possessions  out  of  reach  of  the 
fire.  She  was  complaining  vociferously  in 
her  half-savage  patois;  and,  once  on  the 
street,  ran  swiftly  to  the  hedge,  where 
she  seated  herself,  crying  and  prayicg. 

The  valet  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
bearing  a  heavy  dispatch  box.  After  him 
came  his  master  in  dressing-gown  and 
slippers;  then  Mrs.  Wilde,  her  arms  full 
of  bundles;  followed  by  Robert,  also 
well-laden. 
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"Oh,  where  shall  we  go?"  cried  Mrs. 
Wilde.  "  Will  the  house  burn  completely, 
I  wonder?" 

Mrs.  Perkins,  seeing  their  plight  from 
the  window,  had  sent  a  servant  to  invite 
them  to  shelter,  as  it  had  not  seemed  to 
occur  to  their  nearer  neighbors  to  do  so. 
The  old  man,  leaning  upon  his  cane, 
appeared  very  feeble  as  he  tottered  along. 
Donald  could  not  endure  to  see  him  looking 
about  so  aimlessly  and  unassisted.  He 
stepped  forward,  offering  his  arm.  Mr. 
Delange  looked  down  at  him. 

"  How  did  you  come  here?  "  he  inquired, 
but  did  not  refuse  the  proffered  help. 

"  Mother  and  I  were  spending  the  day 
with  Mrs.  Perkins." 

"Mrs.  Perkins?    Who  is  she?" 

"  Mother  is  her  little  granddaughter's 
governess.  We  often  come  on  Sunday  to 
dinner." 

"Governess?    Ah!" 

They  walked  on  slowly  and  in  silence. 
Uncle  Richard  turning  his  head  from 
time  to  time  to  note  the  ravages  of  the 
fire.  Behind  them  came  the  valet,  and  in 
his  wake  Mrs.  Wilde  and  Robert. 

Donald  turned  in  at  Mrs.  Perkins'  gate. 
The  other  followed.  The  old  lady  and  Mrs. 
Delange  were  standing  on  the  piazza, 
Clara  between  them.  As  they  approached, 
the  widow  quietly  left  her  position  and 
went  into  the  house. 

"Why  does  she  run  away?"  asked 
Uncle  Richard.  "  Not  afraid  of  me,  I 
hope?"  Then  he  turned  very  politely  to 
Mrs.  Perkins,  saying;  "I  thank  you  for 
your  hospitality.  Madam!  Hope  we  shall 
not  have  to  impose  upon  you  long.  It 
looks  to  me  as  though  they  already  had 
the  fire  under  control." 

"  You  are  welcome  to  stay  as  long  as 
you    please,    sir,"    answered    Mrs.  Perkins. 

Donald  pushed  forward  a  chair,  into 
which  the  old  man  sank. 

"  Henri,"  he  said  to  the  valet,  "lay  that 
box  here  at  my  feet.  Go  back  and  see 
that  people  don't  carry  things  away." 

Mrs.  Wilde  and   Robert  now  appeared. 

"Come  up,  Madam,"  said  the  old  lady. 


Donald  ran  for  more  chairs,  his  aunt 
and  cousin  regarding  him  with  astonish- 
ment. They  could  not  account  for  his 
presence  there;  and  they  remained  silent, 
because  they  had  been  forbidden  to  hold 
any  intercourse  with  Donald  or  his  mother. 
This  was  so  evident  from  their  manner 
that  the  boy,  following  their  initiative, 
did  not  make  a  single  advance.  Having 
placed  chairs,  he  sought  his  mother,  whom 
he  found  in  the  library. 

"Ought  we  to  go  now?"  he  inquired. 

"I  should  like  to,"  she  said;  "but  it 
would  seem  like  running  away  in  a 
cowardly  manner.  Mrs.  Perkins  also  might 
think  it  strange." 

"She  doesn't  need  us:  the  fire  is  nearly 
out;  they  will  be  going  away  soon. 
Besides,  they  won't  speak  to  us." 

"  That  does  not  matter.  They  have  been 
forbidden  to  do  so.  I  thought  I  saw  you 
and  Uncle  Richard  talking." 

"  So  we  were.  He  was  hobbling  along 
so  painfully  I  felt  sorry  for  him;  I  couldn't 
help  offering  my  arm." 

"Wasn't  he  surprised?" 

"  Yes.  He  asked  me  how  I  came  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood,  so  I  told  him.  Come, 
mother!  We  can  excuse  ourselves  to  Mrs. 
Perkins.  Let  us  go  out  the  front  door 
before  them  all.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  sneak  away." 

Mrs.  Delange  smiled,  and  followed 
Donald  to  the  piazza,  where  she  made 
her  apologies  to  the  old  lady.  As  they 
passed,  Mrs.  Delange  saw  that  Clara  was 
standing  at  Uncle  Richard's  side,  deep 
in  conversation  regarding  monkeys,  their 
native  haunts,  tricks,  etc.  The  valet  was 
approaching  with   one   on  each   shoulder. 

"Who  is  that  lady  going  away?"  asked 
the  old  man  in  a  low  tone,  as  his  keen  eyes 
observed  the  departure  of  mother  and  son. 

"That  is  Mrs.  Delange,"  was  Clara's 
reply.  "  She  is  my  governess,  and  I  just 
love  her." 

"  Oh,  you  do?  I  did  not  know  gov- 
ernesses were  ever  beloved." 

"She's  the  first  one  I've  liked.  Some 
of  the  others  were  stupid  and  some  were 
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cross  and  some  were  horrid,  horrid  ugly. 
But  this  one  is  a  dariing." 

"Does  she  live  here?" 

"  No :  but  she  comes  every  morning. 
Donald  comes  with  her  on  Sundays." 

"  Do  you  like  the  boy  ? " 

"He's  splendid!" 

"  Glad  to  hear  it.  Splendid  boys  are 
scarce  these  days,  it  seems  to  me.  What 
does  the  lady  teach  you?" 

"  Manners  and  morals  and  music ;  that's 
what  I  need  most,  —  all  kinds  of  nice 
lessons.  Grandmother  would  like  her  to 
live  with  us,  but  she  won't." 

"Where  does  she  "live?" 

"  In  some  flimsy  flat,  grandmother  says." 

"She  is  poor,  then?" 

"  Poor?  Of  course  she  is.  If  she  wasn't, 
she  wouldn't  be  teaching  me.  I  haven't 
given  her  much  trouble,  though,  —  she 
says  so.  I  hated  most  of  the  others,  and 
I  guess  they  hated  me.  I  treated  them 
dreadfully:  I  wanted  them  to  go  away. 
Maybe  she'll  come  with  us  to  Europe  in 
a  year  or  two." 

"Has  she  said  she  would?" 

"Yes,  if  Donald  gets  into  West  Point." 

"  I  see !  You  have  been  very  fortunate 
to  find  so  good  a  teacher.  But  don't  tell 
her  I  said  so." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  she  doesn't  like  me." 

"How  do  you  know,  when  you  never 
saw  her  before  to-day?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  have  seen  her  before!" 

"I  can't  believe  she  doesn't  like  you," 
said  Clara,  thoughtfully.  "She  tells  me 
it  is  wrong  to  dislike  people.  Everybody 
has  some  good  in  them,  she  says,  if  we 
only  know  how  to  get  at  it." 

"Very  true,  but  I  assure  you  that  gov- 
erness of  yours  does  not  like  me." 

"  You  must  be  very  cross  and  disagree- 
able, then!"  cried  Clara,  impulsively; 
while  her  grandmother,  who  was  approach- 
ing, exclaimed  in  horror: 

"Wicked  girl!  1  thought  you  were  over 
those  rude  ways.  Shame  upon  you  to 
speak  so  to  the  old  gentleman!  Excuse 
her,  sir;   she  is  a  spoiled  child." 


"  I  like  her  frankness,"  said  Mr.  Delange. 

"I  have  hopes  of  her  now,  though," 
continued  the  grandmother.  "  Until  a 
few  weeks  ago  I  could  do  nothing  with 
her.  But  we  are  blessed  with  a  governess 
that  knows  how  to  manage  her.  It  was 
her  boy  that  helped  you  over." 

"You  like  her,  then?" 

"  Well,  sir,  if  it  could  be  possible  for 
an  angel  to  be  clothed  in  mortal  garments, 
Mrs.  Delange  is  one." 

"  My  name  is  Delange  also." 

"It  is?  How  strange!  She  never  spoke 
to  me  of  any  relatives." 

"I  did  not  say  we  were  relatives,"  he 
replied  in  a  slightly  irritated  tone.  "All 
the  Smiths  and  Browns  in  the  world  are 
not  related." 

"  No,  indeed !  But  Delange  is  not  so 
common  a  name  as  Smith  or  Brown.  I 
know  my  life  is  a  bed  of  roses  compared 
with  what  it  used  to  be  before  she  came." 

The  old  man  leaned  on  his  cane,  looking 
into  the  garden.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
piazza,  Mrs.  Wilde  and  Robert  were 
engaged  in  a  whispered  conversation. 
The  crowd  on  the  street  began  to  dis- 
perse. The  valet  appeared,  announcing 
that  the  fire  was  out,  and  offered  his  arm 
to  his  master. 

Thanking  Mrs.  Perkins  for  her  hospi- 
tality, he  made  a  sign  to  his  niece,  who 
followed  him  at  once,  accompanied  by 
Robert.  The  incident  was  finished,  and 
Mrs.  Perkins'  household  settled  down 
again  into  its  usual  Sunday  quiet. 

(To  be   continued.) 


A  Pagan's  Example. 


In  an  oration  delivered  at  the  funeral 
of  his  mother,  an  orator  of  ancient  Greece 
astonished  his  hearers  by  declaring  that, 
having  lived  with  her  all  his  life,  he  was 
never  reconciled  to  her;  but  their  surprise 
was  turned  into  admiration  when  he 
added ;  "  Because  there  was  never  the 
least  quarrel  between  us  that  called  for 
reooociliati<»«." 
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— "Fair  Noreen"  is  the  title  of  a  new  novel 
by  Rosa  Mulholland  (Lady  Gilbert),  just  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.   Blackie. 

— New  additions  to  the  "Lives  of  the  Friar 
Saints"  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.)  are  "St. 
Pius  v.,"  by  C.  M.  Antony;  and  "St.  John 
Capistran,"   by   Fr.   Vincent   Fitzgerald. 

— Admirers  of  Lionel  Johnson  will  be  gratified 
to  hear  that  the  initial  volume  of  his  collected 
works  will  soon  be  issued  by  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews. 
It  is  entitled  "Post  Liminium:  Essays  and 
Critical   Papers." 

— The  latest  addition  to  the  Readers'  Library, 
issued  by  Duckworth  &  Co.,  is  "Esto  Perpetua 
(Algerian  Studies  and  Impressions),"  by  Mr.  H. 
Belloc.  Besides  a  colored  frontispiece,  the 
volume  contains  five  other  illustrations  by  its 
author. 

— All  lovers  of  poetry  will  rejoice  over  the 
appearance  of  a  third  edition  of  "The  City  of 
the  Soul,"  by  Lord  Alfred  Douglas,  the  high 
quality  of  whose  work  has  often  been  pointed 
out  in  these  pages.  His  sonnets  especially  are 
distinguished  for  beauty  of  conception  and 
fineness  of  technique.  Poets  who  aim  at  perfect 
artistry  would  do  well  to  make  a  study  of  Lord 
Alfred's  work,  which  should  be  no  less  refreshing 
to  veterans   than  stimulating  to  amateurs. 

— Besides  his  "Reminiscences,"  which  must 
be  read  by  all  who  wish  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  Scandinavian  Catholic  Movement, 
America  mentions  other  learned  works  of  the 
late  Dr.  Karl  Krogh-Tonning's  Catholic  period, 
some  of  which  have  already  been  translated 
into  German:  "The  Last  Scholastic,"  "Hugo 
Grotius  and  the  Religious  Movement  in  the 
Protestantism  of  His  Time,"  "Essays"  (Plato 
as  a  Precursor  of  Christianity,  Leibnitz  as  a 
Theologian),  "Life  of  St.  Brigid  of  Sweden," 
"Catholic  Christianity  and  the  Modern  World, 
a  Series  of  Homiletic  Discourses,"  etc. 

— Readers  of  "The  Wood-Carver  of  'Lympus" 
or  of  "  Flamstead  Quarries"  need  not  be  told 
that  Miss  Mary  E.  Waller's  latest  story,  "My 
Ragpicker"  (Little,  Brown,  &  Co,),  makes  very 
charming  reading.  'Tis  a  long  short-story 
rather  than  a  full-length  novel,  and  the  char- 
acters are  of  the  fewest;  but  the  impression 
produced  is  sweet  and  likely  to  be  more  lasting 
than  that  which  survives  the  perusal  of  many 
a  more  ambitious  narrative.  Perhaps  we  should 
add  that  the  "little  white  soul"  of  the  heroine 
ll  kept  white  without  any  more  definite  religious 


help  than  a  vague  heart-hunger  for  an  unknown 
mother  and  a  devotion  to  "Our  Lady  of  Paris"; 
by  which  is  meant,  not  the  Blessed  Virgin 
under  one  of  her  many  titles,  but  Notre  Dame 
de   Paris,    the   great   cathedral   of   the   city. 

— Reviewing  a  new  book  on  "The  Education 
of  Catholic  Girls,"  by  Janet  Erskine  Stewart 
(Superior  General  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart),  the  Athenmum  remarks:  "It  has  that 
sanity,  that  gentle  humor,  and  that  tranquil 
decision  of  whicfi  Catholics  have  the  secret." 

— A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  have  given  excep- 
tionally dainty  typographical  form  to  Mr.- 
Humphrey  J.  Desmond's  "Little  Uplifts,"  a 
booklet  of  eighty-eight  pages,  bound  in  stiff 
paper  covers.  These  "sentiments  of  cheer  and 
inspiration"  are  essays  in  miniature,  deahng 
with  the  philosophies  and  facts  and  fancies  of 
daily  life.  They  are  eminently  practical  and 
Christian  in  their  scope,  and  for  the  most  part 
are  phrased  with  distinction.  A  book  most 
suitable  as  a  gift  from  a  giver  whose  purse  is 
not  plethoric. 

— In  a  footnote  to  an  article  on  the  Index 
of  Prohibited  Books,  the  editor  of  the  Bookman 
says:  "This  paper  is  designed  to  present  the 
subject  simply  in  its  literary  and  historical 
aspect.  Before  printing  it  we  assured  ourselves 
that  it  contained  nothing  that  could  be  regarded 
as  in  the  slightest  degree  controversial."  As 
an  indication  that  publishers  are  beginning  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  Catholic  readers  in  this 
country  constitute  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with, 
and  that  it  is  "bad  business"  to  antagonize 
them,  the  note  is  interesting — more  so  than  the 
article. 

— An  admirable  little  pamphlet  for  November 
reading  and  pondering  over  is  "Masses  for  the 
Dead,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Roche,  LL.  D.  (P.  J. 
Kenedy  &  Sons.)  One  reason  why  the  parish 
priest  does  not  more  frequently  urge  upon  the 
faithful  the  duty  of  having  Masses  said  for 
their  departed  relatives  and  friends  is  his  easily 
understood  fear  that  his  motives  may  be  mis- 
construed. This  pamphlet  of  thirty  pages  has 
been  placed  at  so  low  a  price  that  the  average 
pastor  can  well  afford  to  distribute  several 
hundred  copies  gratis  among  his  parishioners, 
and  so  let  Father  Roche  preach  for  him  the 
necessary  sermon  which  he  himself  shrinks  from 
delivering. 

— The  new  edition  of  "Devotion  to  the  Nine 
Choirs  of  Holy  Angels,  Especially  to  Angel- 
Guardians,"  just  Issued   by    Benziger    Brothers, 
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is  a  neatly  bound  volume  of  240  pages.  It  was 
translated  from  the  French  of  Henri-Marie 
Boudon,  archdeacon  of  Evreux,  by  the  late 
Edward  Healy  Thompson,  M.  A.  It  treats  of 
the  numerous  motives  for  devotion  to  the  angels, 
the  various  ways  in  which  they  may  be  honored, 
and  is  intended  to  stimulate  and  increase  a 
devotion  too  little  practised  at  the  present  day. 
Besides  notes  explaining  the  text,  there  is  a 
general  Litany  of  the  Angels,  as  well  as  a  special 
Litany  of  the  Angel-Guardian,  and  three  beauti- 
ful  prayers. 

— Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  stories  which 
make  up  the  latest  book  sf  Father  Michael 
Earls,  S.  J.,  is  that  of  its  title,  "Stuore."  As 
explained  in  the  preface,  it  is  the  Italian  equiv- 
alent for  "mats,"  the  "quaint  name  given  by 
an  oldtime  Jesuit  to  a  collection  of  literary 
works,  of  comparatively  slight  importance, 
done  in  the  between-whiles  of  a  busy  life.  As 
for  Father  Earls'  twentieth-century  "mats," 
they  are  seven  in  number,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  deftly  woven.  Readers  of  The  Ave  Maria 
will  recognize  "  Norry  Donlan,  Benefactress," 
as  being  particularly  good;  and  several  others 
of  the  collection  are  equally  meritorious.  A 
book  to  be  added  to  the  fiction  department 
of  all  Catholic  libraries. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
.  editions  will   not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'    prices  generally  include  postage. 

"My   Ragpicker."     Mary   E.    Waller.     75  cts. 

"Little  Uplifts."    Humphrey  J.  Desmond.   50 cts. 

"Devotion  to  the  Nine  Choirs  of  Holy  Angels, 
Especially  to  Angel-Guardians."  Henri- 
Marie  Boudon.     75  cts. 

"Stuore."    Michael  Earls,  S.  J.    $1. 

"The  Life  of  St.  Teresa,  Written    by  Herself." 

$2.85,  net. 
"The   Little  Girl  from    Back   East."     Isabel  J. 

Roberts.     45  cts. 
"Right   and   Might."     Sophie   Maude.     $1.10. 
"Where   We  Got   the   Bible:     Our  Debt  to  the 
Catholic    Church."      Rev.     H.     G.     Graham, 

M.   A.     30  cts. 


"Chats  by  the  Fireside."  Dr. Thomas  O'Hagan.  $1 . 
"The  Graces   of    Interior  Prayer."     Rev.   Aug. 

Poulain,  S.  J.    $3,  net. 
"Meditations    for    Every    Day    in    the    Year." 

i   vols.     Rev.    Louis   Bronchain,   C.   SS.   R. 

$5,   net. 
"Hurdcott."     John   Ayscough.     $1.50. 
"Christ  in  the  Church."    Robert  Hugh  Benson. 

$1,  net. 
"The   Queen's  Fillet."     Canon  Sheehan,    D.    D. 

$1.35,  net. 
"The    Holy    Viaticum    of    Life    as    of    Death," 

Rev.   Daniel  Dever,   D.   D.     75  cts. 
"Manual    of    Latin    Phonography."      Rev.     W. 

Tatlock,  S.  J.    $1. 
"Explanation   of   the    Rule   of   St.    Augustine." 

Hugo  of  St.   Victor.     75  cts. 
"The  Culture  of  the  Soul."  Rev.  P.  Ryan.  95  cts. 
"Gemma    Galgani;     A   Child    of    the    Passion." 

Rev.  Philip  Coghlan,  C.  P.    40  cts. 
"Sermons  and  Lectures."    Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Grosch. 

"St.   Patrick,   Apostle  of   Ireland."     $1.25. 
"Thoughts  of  a  Catholic  Anatomist."    Thomas 
Dwight,  M.   D.,  LL.   D.     Si,  net. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb,,  xiii,  3. 

Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Capel,  of  the  diocese  of  Sac- 
ramento; Rev.  George  Bauer,  archdiocese  of 
New  York;  Very  Rev.  Cornelius  O'Callaghan, 
diocese  of  Mobile;  Rev.  M.  B.  Donlan,  diocese 
of  Scranton;    and   Rev.   Charles   Williams,  S.  J. 

Mother  M.  Victorine,  of  the  Sisters  of  Loretto. 

Mr.  Roger  White,  Dr.  Matthias  Davorak, 
Mr.  Edward  Murphy,  Mr.  J.  B.  Evelyn  Stans- 
feld,  Mr.  James  Dougherty,  Mrs.  Louisa  Ennes, 
Mrs.  Nellie  McGuire,  Mr.  Ambrose  Magers,  Mrs. 
Helen  E.  Moore,  Mr.  James  F.  Gill,  Miss  Mary 
McGrath,  Robert  and  Mary  Wilkins,  Hon. 
Herbert  Squiers,  Mrs.  Nora  Calnan,  Mr.  William 
Adams,  Mr.  Frederick  Boulton,  Mr.  William 
Cowhig,  Mrs.  Nora  Cowhig,  Miss  Matilda 
Creighton,  Mr.  A.  H.  Albers,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Jones,  Jr. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    Amen.     (300  days'  indul.) 


Our  Contribution  Box. 

"  Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
To  supply  good  reading  to  hospitals,  prisons,  etc. : 
In  honor  of  St.   Anthony,  $2;    S.   Morrissey, 
$1;    M.  E.  C,  50  cts. 
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Mary's  Hands. 


BY    E.   BECK. 


^HE  hands  that  wound  the  swaddling  bands 

Around  the  Babe  newborn, 
That  closely  pressed  Him  to  her  breast 

Upon  a  wintry  morn; 
That  tended  Him  with  watchful  C9.re 

For  thirty  years  and  three, — 
Never  in  prayer  to  God  above 
Upraised  shall  vainly  be. 

Through  all  the  wide  world's  many  lands. 

To  all  men  high  and  low, 
Christ  loves  through  Mary's  tender  hands 
His  blessings  to  bestow. 

II. 

The  hands  that  wove  the  seamless  robe 

For  which  the  lots  were  cast. 
That  clutched  the  wood,  all  marked  with  blood, 

Till  Jesus  breathed  His  last; 
That  placed  her  dead  Son  in  the  grave 

Upon  the  mountain-side, — 
Never  from  God  a  boon  shall  crave 
And  have  that  boon  denied. 

Oh,  joy  and  peace  and  balm  for  grief. 

Surcease   of  ill  and  pain, 
And  for  each  woe  a  blest  relief 
Our  Lady's   hands  can  gain. 


It  is  a  foolish  comparison,  simply 
because  it  is  so  below  the  mark;  but,  on 
all  principles  of  reckoning,  it  is  a  much 
less  work  to  have  won  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  or  to  have  invented  a  steam 
engine  than  to  have  freed  one  soul  from 
purgatory .  — Faber. 


The  Apostolate  of  Print. — Reflections  and 
Suggestions. 


BY     INIGO    SEARMAN. 


EVERYONE  who  reads  Catholic 
magazines,  or  otherwise  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  public  sentiment 
.  of  the  Church,  knows  that  there 
has  been  much  discussion  lately  concern- 
ing the  apostolate  of  the  press,  and  that 
interest  in  this  subject  has  intensified 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  subject 
itself  is  not  new,  for  ever  since  the  days 
of  Caxton  it  has  been  evident  that  the 
printed  word  is  a  weapon  of  enormous 
power  for  good  and  for  evil;  but  only 
within  the  present  generation  have  a 
great  many  of  us  been  seized  with  an 
ambition  to  wrest  from  this  weapon  its 
maximum  of  achievement  in  the  cause  of 
Christ.  It  might  be  said  that  among 
thoughtful  Catholics  there  is  at  present 
an  awakening  to  missionary  opportunity; 
and,  without  desire  to  be  offensive,  that 
the  awakening  has  come  none  too  soon. 
We  Catholics  as  a  whole  are  an  opti- 
mistic people.  We  are  so  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  "God's  in  His  heaven, — All's 
right  with  the  world,"  that  we  habitually 
look  at  the  bright  side  of  things,  and 
ignore  the  existence  of  a  dark  side  which 
may  need  inspection.  We  rejoice  in  the 
thought  that  prejudice  against  the  true 
religion  has  abated,  that  converts  are 
numerous,  that  the  Church  occupies  in 
this  country  a  position  of  distinction 
among    recognized    influences    for    good. 
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Not  many  of  us  suspect  that  for  every 
convert  there  are  many  losses;  and  that 
our  parochial  and  humanitarian  successes 
are  often  balanced  by  a  neglect  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  salvation  to  those  in  outer 
darkness,  or  even  to  prevent  our  own 
from  slipping  away  from  the  household 
of  the  Faith.  Some  of  us,  however,  have 
been  forced  to  realize  a  situation  which 
threatens  the  loss  of  many  souls;  and, 
in  seeking  means  to  cope  with  it,  this 
question  of  the  apostolate  of  the  press 
assumes  extraordinary  interest  and  impor- 
tance. It  is  mentioned  here,  not  with  a 
view  of  studying  the  general,  missionary 
possibilities  of  Catholic  literature,  but  to 
suggest  one  pressing  need  which  it  might 
be  made  to  supply. 

Persons  coming  habitually  into  contact 
with  numbers  of  our  older  boys  and  girls, 
can  hardly  fail  to  notice  among  them  a 
certain  type  which  is  mainly  distinguished 
by  the  very  slight  place  held  by  their 
religion  among  their  real  enthusiasms. 
It  is  associated  in  their  minds  with  the 
performance  at  intervals  of  some  rather 
disagreeable  duties,  and  with  a  menacing 
authority  which  forbids  certain  more  or 
less  attractive  forms  of  wrongdoing.  They 
are  not  anti-religious.  They  believe  what 
they  have  managed  to  grasp  of  religious 
truth,  perform  what  they  may  not  shirk, 
and  cherish  a  perfectly  sincere  intention 
to  keep  out  of  hell  in  the  long  run; 
but  their  mental  image  of  the  Church  as 
a  living  organism  is  so  dim,  or  defective 
or  distorted,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  identify  themselves  ardently  with  her 
life.  As  long  as  no  great  strain  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  their  loyalty  to  the  Church, 
they  will  remain  at  least  nominally  Cath- 
olic; but  when  temporal  advantage  or 
other  strong  enticement  beckons  toward 
defection,  they  will  furnish  a  great  pro- 
portion of  those  who  sell  their  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

There  would  be  little  profit  in  reciting 
the  various  causes  which  have  left  these 
young  people  in  such  a  mental  and  moral 
condition.      It     would     be     a     wearisome 


reiteration  of  the  well-known  story  \)i 
indifferent  parents,  absence  of  Catholic 
home  influence,  of  too  few  years  in  a 
parish  school,  of  secular  schools  with 
religious  instruction  entrusted  wholly  to 
the  inadequate  Sunday-school.  What- 
ever the  original  disadvantage  may  have 
been,  the  immediate  trouble  is  the  same 
in  the  case  of  the  expensively  educated 
child  of  worldly  Catholics,  of  the  public- 
school  graduate,  and  of  the  poor  child 
who  leaves  the  parochial  school  to  go  to 
.  work  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thereabout. 
For  these  young  people  the  Catholic 
atmosphere  has  never  been  created ;  to 
them  the  beauty  of  Mother  Church  has 
never  been  fully  revealed. 

There  has  probably  never  existed  an 
institution  better  fitted  to  gain  the  admi- 
ration and  adherence  of  young  people 
than  is  the  Church.  Her  history  is  a 
miracle  of  heroic  achievement;  she  has 
been  the  highest  inspiration  of  every  form 
of  art;  joy,  so  natural  to  youth,  is  an 
essential  trait  of  her  normal  life;  the 
beauty  of  her  worship  appeals  so  slrcngly 
to  the  human  heart  that  it  is  imitated 
by  the  most  alien  sectarians;  and  \et 
numbers  of  her  little  ones  drift  away 
from  her,  without  seeming  ever  to  have 
experienced  her  wonderful  charm. 

This  disaffection  of  so  many  young 
Catholics  is  produced  by  starvation  of  the 
imagination  and  the  emotions.  There 
never  has  been  a  great  or  noble  life  lived 
in  this  world  which  was  not  first  of  all 
a  dream  life.  Every  one  of  our  enthu- 
siasms is  the  product  of  some  vision  of 
the  soul  which  draws  us  irresistibly. 
Ideals  of  some  sort  our  children  are  sure 
to  have,  and  just  as  surely  will  the 
elements  of  their  dreams  be  furnished  by 
their  environment.  What  a  mistake,  then, 
to  permit  that  environment  to  be  wholly 
sordid,  —  to  omit  from  it  the  spiritual 
and  heroic  element  so  easy  to  supph! 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to 
deal  ia  truisms,  but  to  face  a  regrettable 
condition,  and  one  which  is  even  pre- 
ventable   in    the  future   by  the   effort   of 
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zealous  souls  and  the  use  of  proper  means. 
Il  may  be  addul  that  these  rellcctions 
and  suggestions  are  intended  more  espe- 
cially for  certain  types  of  possible  readers 
who  are  likely  to  be  interested  in  our 
spiritual  orphans  and  wastrels, — Catholic 
teachers  in  pubHc  schools,  teachers  and 
librarians  in  Sunday-schools;  persons  of 
the  fairy-godmother  sort,  whose  gift- 
bestowing  habit  renders  them  potential 
missionaries;  and,  finall}',  for  educated 
Catholics  of  leisure,  sound  judgment,  a 
taste  for  the  study  of  juvenile  literature, 
and  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God. 

It  is  evident  that  if  anything  is  to  be 
done  to  atone  to  these  yovmg  people  for 
the  privation  which  has  been  inflicted 
upon  them,  that  thing  must  be  done 
quickly.  It  is  an  eleventh-hour  remedy 
that  we  seek,  a  true  specific  for  the  evil 
to  be  foughf,  and  one  simple  and  cheap 
enough  to  be  freely  used  by  all  lovers  of 
young  souls.  It  is  not  possible  to  give 
to  boys  and  girls  whose  ages  range  from 
twelve  to  twenty  years  the  true  Catholic 
home  or  school  influence  which  they  have 
missed;  but  it  is  still  possible  to  supply 
them  with  many  ideas  which  they  might 
have  derived  from  such  an  environment, 
and  to  arouse  in  their  souls  the  enthu- 
siasms upon  which  their  spiritual  devel- 
opment will  greatly  depend.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  state  that  this  can  be  most 
easily  accomplished  by  furnishing  them 
with  well-selected  Catholic  literature,  or 
that  this  same  literature  provided  in  time 
may  rescue  the  souls  of  \cunger  children 
from  a  similar  condition  of  starvation. 

There  is  nothing  which  grips  every 
power  of  the  soul  as  does  an  interesting 
book;  the  spell,  while  it  lasts,  is  a  veritable 
obsession.  The  reader,  for  the  time  being, 
lives  more  intensel)^  in  the  book  than 
he  ordinarily  dees  among  the  external 
realities  of  his  daily  life.  How  many 
teachers  have  been  forced  to  realize  that 
Johnny  is  being  educated  by  the  stronglv 
flavored  dime  ncjvel  hidden  under  his 
desk,  while  the  respectable  school  cur- 
riculum   leaves   him  almost    uninfluenced ! 


And  how  many  mothers  find  their  daugh- 
ters enacting,  as  cruel  circumstances  may 
permit,  roles  out  of  favorite  romances, 
whereas  the  teaching  of  legitimate  in- 
structors afl'ects  them  not  at  all! 

It  seems  an  odd  thing  that  our 
schools,  secular  and  otherwise,  were  so 
long  in  deciding  to  utilize  this  charm 
of  the  book  for  their  own  purposes; 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  this  generation  has 
seen  the  first  deliberate  cultivation  of  the 
reading  habit  inaugurated  in  our  public 
and  parochial  schools.  Let  us  give  thanks 
that  the  youthful  mind  has  at  last  been 
inoculated  with  the  idea  that  a  very  keen 
pleasure  is  to  be  obtained  from  books; 
for  the  field  of  our  work  has  been  thereby 
prepared.  Our  task  is  reduced  to  sowing 
seed  in  the  shape  of  books  of  the  right 
sort  whenever  the  opportunity  may  present 
itself. 

The  mention  of  books  of  the  right  sort 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  some  practical 
difficulties  of  the  work  here  suggested. 
To  wish  earnestly  that  a  certain  thing 
should  be  done  is  not  at  all  the  same 
as  knowing  exactly  how  to  do  it.  How 
is  one  to  determine  what  books  are  desir- 
able? A  large  field  is  open  to  our  selection; 
and,  if  the  publishers'  announcements  are 
to  be  trusted,  the  field  is  filled  with 
wheat,  to  the  exclusion  of  tares  and 
cockle.  But  even  a  wheat  diet  is  not 
suitable  to  all  digestions,  and  it  ear- 
nestly behooves  us  to  know  what  we  are 
buying  and  why  we  are  buying  it.  In 
other  words,  we  need  a  working  rule  to 
govern  our  book  selections.  Such  a  rule 
will  formulate  itself  easily  enough,  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  objects  to  be 
achieved   by   means   of  this  literature. 

Briefly  mentioned,  these  are :  To  make 
the  Universal  Church  an  objective  realitv 
to  the  mind  of  a  child  or  youth,  and  to 
enlighten  him  as  to  his  Catholic  inheri- 
tance; to  imbue  him  with  love  and  loyaltv 
for  things  Catholic;  to  prevent  his  forming 
a  taste  for  the  mischievous  publications 
in  these  days  so  cheaply  supplied  to  the 
young,   or  to  correct  such  a  taste  where 
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it  has  already  been  acquired;  to  leaven 
the  sordidness  of  his  everyday  life  by  the 
presentation  of  heroic  ideals;  to  supply 
for  the  lack  of  spiritual  equipment  in 
parents  and  teachers;  and,  while  striving 
to  help  him,  to  avoid  incidentalh-  harming 
him  in  any  way.  These  considerations, 
added  to  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
literature  offered  to  the  Catholic  public 
at  the  present  time  should  supply  a  prac- 
ticable, if  somewhat  rough,  method  by 
which  to  identify  the  books  needed. 

The  method,  however,  may  not  yield  • 
itself  readily  to  the  use  of  some  persons, 
because  they  have  net  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge of  Catholic  books  in  general.  It 
frequently  happens  that  a  parent,— per- 
haps a  quite  practical  Catholic  according 
to  his  lights,  but  not  much  of  a  reader — 
is  suddenly  awakened  to  the  fact  that  his 
children  need  good  literature;  and  he 
has  the  best  will  in  the  world  to  supply 
them  with  it,  but  does  not  know  what 
to  buy ;  nor  does  he  find  it  easy  to  obtain 
from  apparently  better-informed  friends 
the  guidance  that  he  seeks.  Indeed,  one 
might  fancy  a  highly  intelligent  person, 
whose  own  reading  has  been  of  the  purely 
secular  or  serious  and  mature  type,  being 
in  a  quandary  if  he  should  suddenly  have 
occasion  to  act  as  literary  caterer  to  a 
youngster  whose  morals  and  manners 
needed  cultivation.  Such  a  puzzled  would- 
be  purchaser  finds  little  help  through 
asking  questions  in  most  Catholic  book- 
stores. Only  that  bookseller  who  takes  to 
the  trade  con  amore  and  in  a  missionary 
spirit  knows  the  values  of  his  wares.  It 
seems  a  great  pity  that  lists  of  books 
especially  suited  to  different  classes  of 
readers  should  not  be  readily  available 
for  the  buyer  of  Catholic  books. 

No  attempt  is  here  made  to  i)resciit 
an  adequate  rule  by  which  works  intended 
for  juvenile  Catholics  may  be  judged;  but 
a  few  notions,  acquired  in  the  course  of 
long  and  desultory  browsing  among  books 
called  CathoHc,  are  appended,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  help  some  one  who  is 
striving  to  erect  a  standard  for  himself. 


One  of  the  first  thoughts  to  strike  a 
person  investigating  our  own  literary 
field  is  that  not  every  book  written  by  a 
Catholic  and  put  forth  by  a  Catholic  pub- 
lishing house  is  a  Catholic  book;  and  a  re- 
flection which  quickly  adds  itself  to  this  is 
that  not  every  "Catholic"  book  is  always 
a  good  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  chil- 
dren, or  perhaps  of  anybody  else.  How 
many  bad  qualities  a  very  good  book  may 
have,  let  those  determine  who  from  infancy 
to  maturity  have  perused  the  premiums 
of  our  convents  and  colleges  and  the 
accumulated  treasures  of  old  Catholic 
homes,  meanwhile  studying  the  effect  of 
the  edifying  pabulum  in  that  strange 
psychological  laboratory,  his  own  soul. 

Most  of  us  will  agree  that  a  story  which 
presents  the  facts  and  relations  of  Catholic 
life  truthfully,  adequately,  and  without 
distortion,  is  desirable,  if  it  "have  no  bad 
qualities  to  overbalance  its  ,good  ones. 
It  may  be  said  here  that,  in  deciding 
upon  good  qualities  and  bad,  much  regard 
must  be  paid  to  the  psychology  of  the 
youthful  reader;  for  he  interprets  with 
a  certain  knowledge  of  the  realities  of 
life,  and  there  is  often  an  alarming  clear- 
ness of  vision  behind  his  outward  appear- 
ance of  ignorant  simplicity.  The  impres- 
sions gained  in  childhood  are  those  which 
last;  and  every  book  that  a  child  reads 
adds  to  the  stored-up  ideas  with  which 
his  developing  intelligence  deals  through 
long  years.  It  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  they  should  not  be  wrong  impressions. 

Among  productions  objectionable  in 
spite  of  their  goodness,  the'^^foremost  place 
belongs  to  those  which  destroy  reverence 
for  authority  or  which  present  examples 
of  pious  untruthfulness  and  religious 
posing.  Of  course  these  things  are  hardly 
to  be  found  directly  taught  in  any^book, 
but  thev  may  be  insidiously  inculcated 
through  objective  illustration;  ahd  are 
to  be  guarded  against  also  in  apparently 
harmless  secular  books  used  to  supple- 
ment one's  supply  of  those  specifically 
Catholic.  For  example,  the  stupid,  foolish, 
ignorant,  and  unjustly  tyrannical  parent. 
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priest  or  teacher  is  a  bad  character  for 
a  child  to  contemplate ;  so  is  the  priest 
presented  so  familiarly  that  his  sacerdotal 
qualities  are  obscured  by  the  prominence 
of  his  purely  human  side.  These  are  not 
so  likely  to  occur  in  books  written  delib- 
erately for  children  as  in  novels  for  mature 
readers  which  children  may  happen  to 
fancy.  The  young  person  gloriously  and 
virtuously  triumphing  over  his  weak  or 
wicked  superiors  in  the  action  of  a  story 
is  another  mischievous  presentation.  As 
to  religious  sham,  a  story  which  palpably 
misrepresents,  by  exaggeration  or  other- 
wise, through  pious  sentimentality,  is  bad, 
because  it  leads  the  child  to  associate 
religious  exposition  with  deception,  and 
thereby  undermines  his  faith;  and  the 
same  bad  effect  is  produced  by  a  work 
which  loudly  proclaims  itself  Catholic 
while  it  presents  a  narrative  in  which  the 
principles  of  faith  and  morality  are 
disregarded. 

The  book  which  shows  wealth,  luxurious 
living,  and  worldly  refinement  as  the 
supreme  values  in  life,  or  at  least  makes 
them  so  conspicuously  desirable  that  they 
contribute  a  great  part  of  the  glamour  of 
the  story,  is  not  the  best  food  for  a  very 
young  mind;  and  closely  related  to  this 
is  the  eminently  practical  book  which 
paints  the  delights  of  money-making  and 
of  getting  on  in  the  world.  This  is 
likely  to  be  a  very  untruthful  production, 
underrating  difficulties  and  exaggerating 
success;  and  frequently  the  deus  ex 
machind  is  one  of  its  leading  characters. 
But  the  real  objection  to  such  stories  is 
not  that  temporal  success  is  in  itself  a 
bad  thing,  but  that  its  desirability  is 
sufficiently  emphasized  by  a  child's  ordi- 
nary experience.  There  is  no  necessit\ 
to  make  it  a  prominent  feature  of  his 
literature,  of  which  the  most  important 
service  should  be  to  supply  him  with 
ideals  of  a  spiritual  type. 

There  is  a  sort  of  fiction,  in  high  favor 
among  some  book-buyers,  which  over- 
values individualism  at  the  expense  of 
family  life.     It  furnishes  us  with  striking 


pictures  of  the  desolate  orphan  making 
glorious  use  of  opportunities  arising  out 
of  his  desolation;  of  the  young  child 
earning  his  own  living, — in  fact,  with 
children  liberated  in  a  marked  way  from 
the  ordinary  restrictions  of  home.  Such 
narratives  are  stimulating  to  ambition  and 
spontaneity,  and  the  suggestion  that  their 
effect  is  mischievous  may  meet  with  dis- 
approval. But,  if  story-books  were  written 
to  order,  some  folks  might  be  inclined  to 
specify  that  their  child  hero  be  provided 
with  a  conscientious  father  and  mother 
and  a  full  set  of  brothers  and  sisters,  a 
decent  and  comfortable  home,  and  the 
duties  and  advantages  that  accompany 
being  a  normal  child  in  a  normal  social 
setting. 

There  is  cause  for  gratitude  in  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  that  is  written  for  Catholic 
youth  of  the  present  day  is  breezy  and 
wholesome,  and  that  it  lacks  almost 
entirely  some  unpleasant  traits  evident 
now  and  then  in  stories  of  a  generation 
or  two  generations  ago.  Whether  a  few 
of  those  old  books  do  not  still  survive  in 
publishers'  premium  lists,  however,  is  a 
question;  and  it  is,  accordingly,  a  useful 
precaution  to  read  any  book  with  which 
one  is  not  acquainted  before  placing  it 
in  the  hands  of  a  child. 

To  turn  from  the  distasteful  considera- 
tion of  faults  of  good  books  to  the  traits 
which  render  them  desirable,  we  shall  be 
safe  in  selecting  interest  as  an  indis- 
pensable quality  of  a  juvenile  book. 
Nothing  will  take  the  place  of  this.  The 
story  may  be  written  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful language  and  its  sentiment  may  be 
redolent  of  sanctity,  but  he  is  an  excep- 
tional child  who  will  read  it  if  its  characters 
do  not  stand  out  sharply  and  the  action 
is  not  wholly  satisfying. 

Given  interest — which  means  a  good 
tale,  with  live  people  in  it, —  the  next 
thing  to  be  demanded  of  a  really  satis- 
factory book  for  a  Catholic  child  is  that 
it  shall  make  virtue  objectively  real.  He 
should  gain  from  his  reading  that  goodness 
is   the    positive   value   in   life,   and   so   be 
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defended  against  the  idea — which  spoils 
the  sense  of  moral  worth  in  so  many  of 
us — that  goodness  is  merely  the  negation 
of  wickedness.  For  many  children,  the 
most  difficult  mental  picture  to  secure 
is  that  of  positive  supernatural  virtue, 
their  environment  being  largely  to 
blame, — not  that  it  is  always  a  poor  or 
evil  environment,  but  that  it  is  deficient 
in  conspicuous  examples  of  certain  edifying 
types  of  character;  and  these  examples 
his  reading  may  be  expected  to  supply. 
It  is  here  that  we  see  the  value  of  fiction 
as  a  medium  of  instruction.  The  story 
materializes  for  the ,  child  spiritual  ideas 
which  as  abstractions  he  could  not  grasp. 
No  amount  of  patient  study  or  formal 
teaching  would  arouse  in  him  the  appre- 
ciation of  heroic  service  and  self-sacrifice, 
of  beautiful  purity,  of  intense  love  of  God, 
and  of  the  ugliness  of  sin,  that  he  gains 
with  no  trouble  at  all  through  reading 
such  a  book  as  "Fabiola." 

A  good  deal  of  what  has  been  set  down 
here  has  had  in  view  the  needs  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  nine  and  fifteen  years. 
Most  of  it  would  apply  to  books  for  older 
children  also;  but  it  will  be  found  an 
easier  task  to  provide  these  latter  with 
suitable  reading  material,  as  there  is  a 
much  larger  supply  from  which  to  draw. 
Other  qualities  being  satisfactory,  books 
giving  some  notion  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  and  of  its  saints,  sages,  and  heroes, 
make  good  gifts  for  the  more  mature 
youth  or  maiden.  Even  those  who  have 
been  well  instructed  in  the  essentials  of 
religion  are  often  wonderfully  ignorant 
on  such  matters  as  these. 

Much  mention  has  been  made  in  the 
course  of  this  paper  of  books  and  their 
selection,  and  nothing  said  of  the  use  of 
magazines,  although  the  latter  are  already 
of  proved  value  in  promoting  the  apos- 
tolate  of  print.  A  dominant  idea  in  the 
omission  has  been  that  a  bound  book  is 
more  tangibly  a  gift  than  is  even  a  year's 
subscription  to  a  magazine,  and  there 
are  reasons  for  harping  on  the  gift  idea 
in  connection  with  this  work.    Often  the 


young  person  who  needs  spiritual  culti 
vation  is  a  rather  difficult  subject,  who 
regards  with  suspicion  any  attempt  to 
draw  his  attention  to  religious  matters; 
but  the  transfer  to  his  hands  of  a  solid 
chunk  of  portable  property  in  the  shape 
of  a  novel  on  his  birthday  conveys  a  com- 
pliment which  acts  as  sugar-coating  for 
the  bitter  pill  that  some  one  is  trying  to 
do  good  to  his  soul.  Otherwise,  a  good 
magazine  has  decided  advantages.  It 
gives  more  reading  matter  for  the  same 
amount  of  money;  its  contents  have  the 
attraction  of  variety,  so  that  a  youth 
who  begins  by  reading  the  fiction  of  such 
a  publication  may  be  led  by  propinquity 
to  imbibe  something  serious  as  well;  and 
the  literature  offered  by  a  reputable 
Catholic  magazine  has  already  undergone 
an  editorial  scrutiny  which  makes  dis- 
crimination unnecessary  on  the  part  of 
the  purchaser. 

A  standing  difficulty  in  buying  Catholic 
juvenile  books  has  been  that  until  very 
lately  there  were  not  nearly  enough  to 
be  had.  Even  now  there  are  none  too 
many,  although  recent  announcements 
suggest  a  pious  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  some  friends  of  our  young  people  to 
fill  the  need.  Perhaps  necessity  has  been 
the  mother  of  invention,  for  the  number 
of  priests  and  religious  teachers  on  the 
list  of  new  authors  is  remarkable.  It  is 
a  most  gratifying  sign  of  the  times,  and 
pravers  for  the  increase  of  the  work  would 
be  well  offered.  There  is  an  immense  field 
still  to  be  cultivated,  not  only  in  writing 
books  for  the  young  but  in  studying  and 
classifying  them  for  those  unable  to  inves- 
tigate for  themselves.  It  is  a  missionary 
opportunity  for  teachers  and  others  who 
are  equipped  with  knowledge,  spiritual 
discernment,  and  human  sympathy;  and, 
if  the  task  be  well  done,  it  will  probably 
avail  as  strongly  for  the  coming  of  Christ's 
Kingdom  as  would  the  erection  of  costly 
basilicas. 


Never  forget  that  when   the   sunlight    j 
fades,  stars  follow  in  the  sky. — Anon.        ^ 
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The  Red  Circle. 

BY    GERARD    A.   REYNOLDS. 

XX. — Trophies  of  Victory. 

Y^^  I'  the  tragedy  at  the  yamen,  all 
\^h  that  Shanghai  Jack  could  tell  Mr. 
"^^-^  Henderson  and  De  Visser  was 
that,  during  the  night  after  the  Tai-shan 
steamed  away,  the  French  Padre  had 
for  some  reason  left  his  hiding-place  and 
gone  to  the  yamen,  where  the  guards 
had  joined  the  revolt,  and  the  tao-tai, 
though  nominally  still  in  power,  was 
really  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Red 
Circle  chiefs;  that  the  priest  had  been 
killed  by  the  mob  in  the  courtyard;  and 
that  a  few  minutes  after  he  entered  the 
yamen  his  severed  head  had  been  hung 
on  one  of  the  flagstaffs  of  its  outer  gate, 
amid  the  wild  yelling  of  the  crowd.  Four 
or  five  of  Pere  Gratien's  people  had  also 
lost  their  lives,  and  their  heads  had  been 
fixed  on  the  gate.  Some  of  them  had  been 
dragged  to  the  yamen  because  they 
refused  to  betray  their  pastor;  and  there 
had  also  been  a  quest  for  Paul  the  cate- 
chist,   but  he  was  believed   to  be  safe. 

The  mission  station  had  been  burned, 
and  the  fire  had  spread  to  the  neighboring 
streets,  and  had  been  stopped  only  by 
pulling  down  whole  rows  of  houses.  It 
was  still  burning  itself  out.  For  two  days 
the  revolted  townsfolk  had  been  more 
anxious  to  save  the  place  than  to  do 
further  damage;  and  the  English  station, 
occupied  by  the  Red  Circle  chiefs,  had 
escaped  destruction,  partly  because  Mr. 
Sung  had  taken  care  of  some  of  the 
wounded  after  the  fight  with  the  Tai-shan. 
He  had  been  spared  because  he  was  usej'ul. 
Mr.  Henderson  afterward  found,  to  his 
satisfaction,  that  Sung  had  run  some 
risk  by  refusing  either  to  wear  the  emblems 
of  the  Circle  or  to  enter  the  local  temple 
of  the  Goddess  of  Mercy.  Nevertheless, 
the  chiefs  had  been  shrewd  enough  to 
protect  him, — all  the  more  readily  because 
two.  of-  them  needed  his  professional  help. 


The  clergyman  went  back  at  once  with 
his  news  to  the  Chinese  Colonel,  while 
De  Visser  waited  at  the  hotel,  after  send- 
ing out  one  of  Shanghai  Jack's  "  boys " 
to  try  to  get  into  communication  with 
Paul  the  catechist.  De  Visser  felt  it  his 
first  duty  to  act  as  the  protector  of  the 
martyred  missionary's  flock;  and  through 
Paul  he  could  communicate  with  them 
and  take  the  necessary  steps,  if  indeed 
(as  he  hoped)  the  faithful  catechist  was 
still  safe. 

As  he  turned  back  along  the  quay, 
the  clergyman  saw  that  old  General  Wei 
had  landed.  He  was  seated  on  a  chair, 
brought  out  from  one  of  the  houses  and 
placed  in  the  shadow  of  an  overhanging 
balcony.  An  officer  stood  beside  him 
holding  his  standard.  Two  others  dis- 
placed the  long  placards,  or  tablets,  on 
which  letters  of  gold  on  a  blue  ground 
set  forth  his  titles.  A  few  other  officers 
stood  near  him,  and  a  company  drawn 
up   in   double    rank   acted   as   a   guard. 

Some  of  the  townsmen  had  crept  out 
of  their  houses  and  timidlV  looked 
on.  A  couple  of  grey-bearded  men  had 
approached  the  General,  and  were  bidding 
him  welcome  and  trying  to  make  their 
peace  with  him.  Henderson  saw  at  a 
glance  that  this  was  the  ceremonial  part 
of  the  business.  To  the  younger  and  more 
energetic  Colonel  Ting  had  been  left  the 
task  of  occupying  the  town.  A  question 
to  the  officer  commanding  the  General's 
guard  elicited  the  information  that  the 
Colonel  had  at  once  pushed  on  with  the 
rest   of   the   force   to   seize   the    yamen. 

Before  following  him  thither,  Hen- 
derson went  toward  the  steamer.  Marker 
and  MacMurdo  were  busy  with  some  of 
their  men  helping  to  get  the  Maxims 
ashore  across  the  decks  of  the  junk.  The 
Captain  left  his  work,  sprang  on  to  the 
wharf  and  came  up  to  Henderson. 

"What  news  of  our  friend?"  he  asked 
eagerly. 

"The  worst,"  replied  the  clergyman. 
"  He  was  murdered  by  the  mob  the'^very 
night  after  we  went  away.    Don't  tell  the. 
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vvDraen  yet.  Don't  let  them  land.  The 
place  is  full  of  horrors.  I  feel  sick  at  the 
thought  that  we  left  him  here,  though 
what  else  could  we  do?" 

"I  hope  Ting  will  catch  the  murderers," 
said  Marker,  biting  his  lip  and  clinching 
his  fist  to  control  his  agitation. 

"  Don't  let  us  think  of  vengeance.  In 
any  case,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
God  forgive  these  poor  blind  people!  1 
must  go." 

As  he  went  toward  the  yamen,  he 
realized  with  sudden  horror  that  he  was 
going  to  the  .scene  of  his  friend's,  death. 
The  feeling  grew  upon  him  as  he  entered 
the  street  and  saw,  with  a  vague,  hesi- 
tating glance  that  took  in  no  details,  the 
great  gateway  of  the  Government  build- 
ings, with  a  company  of  soldiers  drawn 
up  before  it.  He  feared  to  look  up  at  it, 
for  he  knew  what  might  be  there;  and  for 
a  few  steps  he  kept  his  eyes  down,  and 
saw  only  the  badly  jointed  square  stones 
of  the -pavement.  The  street  was  strangely 
silent.  The  yamen  had  been  occupied 
without  resistance,  and  the  frightened 
townsmen   were  hiding  within  doors. 

At  last,  with  a  shrinking  effort,  he  raised 
his  eyes  to  the  carved  overhanging  cornice 
of  the  gate.  Above  it  rose  the  tall 
flagstafTs.  The  red  banners  of  revolt  no 
longer  drooped  from  them.  These  had 
just  been  hauled  down.  But  there  was  a 
grim  memorial  of  the  rising  still  unrc- 
moved ;  for  from  a  line  stretched  between 
the  flagstafTs  four  dark  objects  dangled 
against  the  deej:)  blue  of  the  cloudless 
tropic  sky. 

He  knew  at  once  what  they  were- 
human  heads  suspended  by  their  lon^ 
plaits  of  hair.  With  a  shudder,  he  once 
more  bent  his  eyes  to  the  ground;  but 
the  sight  haunted  him.  As  he  drew  nearer 
he  felt  he  must  look  up  again,  and  he 
stopped  and  fixed  his  gaze  on  the  ghastly 
trophies  of  victorious  revolt.  Two  of  the 
heads  were  turned,  so  that  he  could  only 
see  the  backs  of  them,  and  the  mass  of 
severed  neck  muscles  already  blackening 
in   the  sun.     Another  dark-featured   head 


was  in  profile.  The  fourth  hung  with  the 
face  inclined  toward  him, —  a  pale  face, 
with  its  features  as  yet  undiscolored, 
but  terribly  changed  by  the  relaxation  of 
the  muscles,  the  sunken  cheeks,  the 
hanging  lower  jaw.  Still  he  knew  it.  It 
was  the  face  of  the  French  priest. 

But  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  feeling 
of  horror  disappeared.  With  a  flash  of 
realization  it  came  upon  him  that  such 
must  have  been  the  face  of  Paul  as  the 
executioner  held  up  the  severed  head  by 
•the  roadside  without  the  gate  of  Rome; 
or  of  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  after  he 
had  been  slain  with  the  sword  in 
Jerusalem.  The  man  with  whom  he  had 
so  lately  spoken  had  trodden  the  same 
path :  he  had  "  fought  as  they  fought  in 
the  brave  days  of  old."  He  understood 
now  something  of  the  honors  paid  to  the 
relics  of  martyrs.  He  would  save  from 
even  irreverent  touch,  if  he  could,  the 
heads  above  the  gate;  for  they  were 
those  of  more  than  heroes. 

He  found  Colonel  Ting  in  the  courtyard, 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  officers,  sharply 
questioning  three  prisoners  who  knelt 
before  him  with  their  hands  tied  behind 
their  backs.  He  was  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  with  him,  when  the  sight 
of  men  coming  out  on  top  of  the  gate 
urged  him  to  interpose  at  once. 

He  surprised  the  Chinese  Colonel  by 
telling  him  that  the  heads  hanging  over 
the  yamen  entrance  were  those  of  friends 
of  his  killed  by  the  rebels;  and  an  order 
was  at  once  given  that  they  should  be 
taken  down  and  handed  over  to  him. 
A  soldier  was  told  off  to  bring  them 
down;  and.  giving  his  rifle  to  a  comrade, 
he  disappeared  into  one  of  the  buildings, 
and-  presently  reappeared,  swinging  a 
rough  basket  in  his  hand. 

The  clergyman,  with  a  sudden  sense  of 
horror  at  the  remains  of  the  heroic'  dead 
being  subjected  to  rude  and  irreverent 
handling,  said  to  the  Colonel :  "  I  am 
going  with  him."  Then,  without  waiting 
for  permission,  he  followed  the  man  up 
the  steep  narrow  stair  of  the  gatehouse, 
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and  out  upon  the  gangway  to  which  its 
cornice  formed  a  balustrade.  From  the 
high  roof  he  caught  a  gUmpse  of  his  own 
home  standing  among  the  trees  on  the 
ridge.  Nearer,  a  great  gap  appeared  among 
the  crowded  roofs  of  the  town, — the  \vide 
ruined  district,  from  which  smoke  of 
smouldering  fires  was  still  going  up  in 
thin  black  columns  to  the  sky. 

But  he  paid  little  attention  to  the 
view.  As  he  passed  through  the  entrance 
room  below,  he  had  torn  down  a  small 
curtain  of  blue  silk;  and  now,  preventing 
the  soldier  from  even  touching  the  heads, 
he  unfastened  them  one  by  one,  rolled 
them  in  the  silk  and  placed  them  in  the 
basket.  In  his  work  as  a  doctor  he  had 
often  handled  the  dead,  and  never  without 
a  lurking  feeling  of  repulsion.  But  now 
there  was  nothing  of  the  kind, — only  a 
sense  of  affectionate  reverence,  not  only 
for  his  dead  friend  but  for  those  also  who 
had  died  with  him. 

He  came  down  carrying  the  basket; 
and,  as  he  thanked  Colonel  Ting,  the 
officer  ordered  two  men  to  go  with  him 
as  his  escort.  With  this  guard  he  made 
his  way  quickly  back  to  the  hotel.  His 
first  thought  was  that  De  Visser  had  the 
best  right  to  be  entrusted  with  these 
rescued  trophies  of  martyrdom.  He 
would  not  let  the  heathen  see  them. 

It  was  in  the  Belgian's  old  room  above 
the  veranda,  looking  out  on  the  river, 
that  he  opened  the  basket.  He  had 
expected  to  see  even  the  stolid  Fleming 
break  down  at  the  sight  of  the  severed 
head  and  the  dead  face  of  his  priest  and 
friend,  but  he  was  not  prepared  for  what 
happened.  De  Visser  turned  back  a  fold 
of  the  thin  silk  and  fell  upon  his  knees. 
'  O  mijn  Voder,  — mijn  gelievd  Voder!  "  * 
he  exclaimed,  breaking  out  into  his  old 
home  language.  There  were  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  a  strange  look  of  intense  grief 
changed  his  face,  but  in  a  moment  it  was 
bright  again.  He  clasped  his  hands 
together  and  his  lips  moved  silently.  He 
was    praying.      Then    he    bent    forward, 

*    O  my  Father! — my  beloved  Father! 


kissed  the  dead  face  on  the  cheek,  drew 
the  covering  over  it,  and  rose  with  a  smile 
on  his  face. 

"We  should  envy  him,"  he  said.  "O 
mon  Dieu,  why  were  we  not  with  him?" 

Henderson  grasped  his  hand. 

"I  feel  as  \ou  do,"  he  said.  "Why  did 
we  leave  him?  Yet  we  did  what  he  himself 
judged  best.  We  must  both  try  to  show 
honor  to  his  memory  by  helping  to  restore 
his  work." 

De  Visser  turned  on  him  a  look  of  glad 
surprise. 

"You  will  be  one  of  us,"  he  said, — 
"one  of  us  Catholics?" 

"I  don't  say  that,"  replied  the  clergy- 
man, as  if  collecting  himself.  "  But  I  do 
say  that  if  now,  or  in  the  coming  time, 
you  show  me  how  I  can  help  his  people, 
or  aid  in  restoring  their  ruined  church, 
what  little  I  can  do  is  at  your  command — 
for  his  sake.  Now  I  must  leave  you  for 
a  while  and  go  back  to  the  steamer,  but 
L  am  not  leaving  the  town." 

He  was  anxious  to  go.  He  feared  that 
if  he  stayed  he  might  say  too  much  under 
the  sway  of  strong  feeling.  Then,  too,  he 
wanted  to  revisit  the  Tai-shan  and  pre- 
vent any  chance  of  his  wife  and  her  sister 
venturing  ashore.  Cheng-foo  would  be 
for  a  while  no  place  for  white  women. 
The  dead  were  lying  about  in  the  burned 
district,  a  not  unlikely  source  of  pesti- 
lence; and  there  would  be  the  horrors 
of  official  Chinese  reprisals  on  the  rebels. 

So  back  to  the  Toi-shan  he  hurried. 
Marker  and  MacMurdo  met  him  at  the 
gangway  with  eager  inquiries  for  news. 
He  told  them  of  the  fate  of  P^re  Gratien, 
and  the  two  sailors  received  the  tidings 
with  strong  expressions  of  a  hope  that 
Ting  and  the  General  would  not  hold  their 
hands  if  they  caught  any  of  the  Red  Circle 
Circle  leaders. 

The  clergyman  found  it  no  easy  matter 
to  calm  the  honest  anger  of  his  friends. 
It  was  the  appearance  of  Edith  Kirby 
hurrying  up  from  the  cabin  to  hear  the 
news  that  suddenly  silenced  them. 

"Is   he    safe?"    she   asked,    and    waited 
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for  the  answer  with  wide-open  eyes  and 
parted  lips. 

The  clergyman  took  her  hands  in  his 
own  as  he  said : 

"  We  have  come  too  late,  Edith.  There 
is  terrible  news.  He  was  killed  the  very 
night  we  went  away." 

Her  face  whitened  and  she  looked 
vacantly  into  space  for  a  moment.  They 
thought  she  would  faint;  but  then  she 
spoke  with  a  strange  calmness,  though 
there  was  a  quiver  in   her  voice: 

■'  1  just  hoped  ever  so  little  —  that 
there  was  a  chance.  But  I  have  been 
thinking  —  thinkiiig  ^—  preparing  to  hear 
this.  It  would  be  more  than  one  could 
hope  for  to  see  him  again.  He  is  surel\- 
safe  with  God.  We  should  envy  him,  if 
we  only  realized  it  all." 

"  De  Visser's  very  words!"  exclaimed 
Henderson,    as    if    speaking  to  himself. 

Marker  stared  at  Edith,  puzzled  at  the 
rapt  look  that  came  over  her  face;  and 
then  he  felt  a  sense  of  admiration  for  this 
sympathetic  heroism  of  thought.  With 
swift  recollection  he  recalled  her  words 
on  the  night  when  Li-tsu  was  dying, — 
how  she  had  looked  beyond  mere  visible 
things  and  told  him  that  perhaps  it  was 
better  the  poor  man  should  go  now;  that 
often,  when  people  were  dying,  one  saw 
that  "  the  time  had  come  that  was  best 
for  them."  He  had  called  her  "a  little 
philosopher,"  and  wondered  at  a  young 
girl's  speaking  thus  of  death,  seeing  some- 
thing consoling  in  it.  Now  it  was  plain 
that  in  this  other  death  she  saw  a 
triumph,  -  a  thing  to  be  envied.  And 
he  felt  that  she  w'as  revealing  to  him  a 
new  aspect  of  things,  -  giving  hiin  a 
glimpse  of  realities  about  which,  so  far, 
he  had  thought  little. 

"Go,  Edith,"  said  the  clergyman,  "and 
break  the  news  to  your  sister  and  Monsieur 
Lebrun.  You  can  do  it  better  far  than 
I  can.  I  hardly  knew  how  to  tell  you. 
Later  on,  when  the  first  shock  is  over,  I 
shall  trust  myself  to  tell  you  more." 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  as  if  she  was 
about  to  ask  a  question.    Then  she  turned 


([uickly,  and  as  she  went  away  they  saw 
her  hands  go  up  to  her  eyes. 

"She's  a  brave  lassie!"  said  MacMurdo, 
as  he  watched  her  disappear  by  the  cabin 
stair. 

"That  she  is!"  murmured  Henderson. 
"  But,  all  the  same,  she  had  better  not 
see  the  ugly  sights  there  will  be  in  Cheng- 
foo  for  some  days  to  come.  I  must  ask 
you.  Marker,  to  keep  the  ladies  and  chil- 
dren  on   board   ifix  some   time  longer." 

"You  know  I  shall  be  delighted,"  re- 
plied the  Captain;  then,  pointing  to  the 
shore,  he  exclaimed:  "Here's  some  news 
for  us ! " 

A  Chinese  officer  vi-as  coming  across 
the  junk  from  the  bund,  holding  a  letter 
in  his  hand.  He  clambered  on  board  the 
steamer  and  saluted  the  Europeans,  as 
they  turned  to  receive  him. 

"  I  bling  letter  for  Tai-shan  Captain. 
Colonel  Ting  write  him,"  he  said,  holding 
out  a  large  envelope. 

Marker  tore  it  open.  It  was  written 
on  the  red-lined  paper  used  in  Chinese 
official  communications, — a  short  note  in 
Ting's  excellent  English: 

"Sir: — The  rebels  have  abandoned  the 
town  on  our  arrival,  and  only  a  few 
prisoners  are  in  our  hands.  I  am  informed 
that  many  have  dispersed  and  are  hiding; 
but  an  armed  band  is  keeping  together 
in  the  neighboring  country,  and  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  dispatch  a  column  to  hunt 
them  down  till  I  am  reinforced.  I  request 
you  to  proceed  as  quickly  as  possible 
down  river  and  assist  by  towing  up  other 
transports  of  the  flotilla.  The  military 
authorities  will  see  that  all  services  ren- 
dered are  liberally  jiaid  for.  I  answer  for 
this.  I  shall  be  pleased  if  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Henderson  will  remain  here,  as  I 
shall  ask  his  assistance  in  dealing  with 
the  sanitary  state  of  the  town.  There 
is  much  sickness.  Inform  him  that  Mr. 
Sung,  one  of  his  employees,  has  reported 
himself  to  me,  and  states  that  Dr.  Hen- 
derson's house  and  property  have  suffered 
little  damage." 

Marker  read  the  letter  aloud. 
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"A  very  businesslike  dispatch,"  he  said 
as  he  ended.  "  I  shall  get  away  down 
stream  at  once.  I'd  back  up  the  Colonel, 
even  if  there  was  not  one  red  cent  to  be 
made  by  it;  and  you  say  the  same,  Mac, 
I'll  be  bound!" 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  MacMurdo. 
"  I  only  wish  we  could  go  ashore  and 
shoot  some  of  the  scoundrels  ourselves." 

The  Chinaman  looked  puzzled,  for  he 
only  half  understood  what  was  said. 
Henderson,  however,  explained  to  him  in 
his  own- language  that  he  might  return  to 
Colonel  Ting  and  assure  him  that  all  he 
asked  for  would  be  done.  He  himself 
would  come  presently  and  bring  a  formal 
note  from  Captain  Marker  to  that  effect. 

So  the  officer  bowed  and  made  his  way 
ashore.  MacMurdo  hurried  off  to  his 
engine  room.  Marker  rapidly  wrote  his 
reply  to  Ting's  note,  while  Henderson  went 
below  to  explain  to  the  ladies  these  new 
arrangements.  They  would  be  voyaging 
on  the  Yang-tse  River  for  a  few  days.  It 
would  be  better  than  being  at  Cheng-foo. 

Mrs.  Henderson  wept  and  expressed 
her  anxiety  at  leaving  her  husband  in  the 
town.  Iklith  indirectly  helped  to  comfort 
and  reassure  her  sister  by  pleading  to  be 
allowed  to  land  and  assist  in  whatever 
work  was  to  be  done.  This,  however, 
Henderson  would  not  hear  of.  He  told 
her  she  must  take  care  of  her  sister,  the 
children,  and  Lebrun;  and  at  last  she 
accepted  the  arrangement. 

In  an  hour  a  good  supply  of  firewood 
had  been  hurried  on  board,  and  the 
Tai-shan  was  steaming  rapidly  down  the 
Yang-tse.  In  the  town  military  rule  had 
been  established.  The  civil  government 
had  disappeared;  for  the  weak-minded 
magistrate  had  effectually  resigned  by 
taking  a  fatal  dose  of  opium,  in  his 
terror  at  having  to  answer  for  his  conduct 
during  the  rising. 

Mr.  Henderson  and  Sung  were  occu- 
pied with  organizing  a  hospital,  and 
directing  the  operations  of  Chinese  work- 
ing parties  who  were  clearing  the  dead 
from  the  ruins.    De  Visser  gave  some  help, 


but  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  getting 
the  native  Catholics  together,  and  making 
an  attempt  to  reassure  and  succor  them 
with  the  aid  of  the  catechist  Paul,  whom 
he  soon  found,  thanks  to  Shanghai  Jack's 
assistance.  It  was  De  Visser  who  obtained 
from  Colonel  Ting  the  right  to  take  tem- 
porary possession  of  a  warehouse  near 
the  bund,  that  had  been  looted  and 
cleared  out  by  the  rebels.  In  one  of  its 
empty  rooms  a  humble  altar  was  set  up, 
and  in  the  evening  many  of  the  little  flock 
were  gathered  before  it. 

Speaking  in  French — which  Paul  under- 
stood well  enough  to  interpret  it  phrase 
by  phrase  to  their  audience, — the  Fleming 
told  them  of  Pere  Gratien's  sacrifice  and 
triumph,  and  promised  them  that  there 
would  soon  be  another  priest  to  minister 
to  them.  He  had  sent  dowri  the  river  a 
letter  to  I-chang,  telling  of  the  pressing 
need  of  a  priest;^  and[this  letter,  together 
with  Colonel  Ting's  dispatches,  would  be 
forwarded  to  the  town,  and  would  soon 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop.  Then  all 
knelt,  and  Paul  said  the  Rosary.  De 
Visser  answered  in  his  native  Flemish, 
his  words  lost  in  the  droning  singsong 
responses  of  the  Chinese  who  knelt  beside 
him.  He  was  keeping  his  promise  to  Pere 
Gratien,  and  it  was  a  consolation  to  do 
something  to  secure  that  his  friend's 
work  should  survive  him.  He  had  never 
doubted  that  it  would,  but  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  have  some  part  in  it. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


To  Saint  Stanislaus  Kostka.  , 

BY    EDWARD    F.   GARESCn6,   S.  J. 

SWKRT  intemperance  of  holy  love, 
And  the  keen  flaming  of  that  chaste  desire 
Which  wore  thy  flesh  like  inly-burning  fire, 
Took  thee  untimely,  thou  celestial  dove! 

Untimely?     Nay,  thou  never   livcd'st   in  time! 
Thy  soul,  impatient  of  his  dull  delays 
O'erleapt  his  weary  bars  of  hours  and  days, 

Rfshcd  for  its  Goal,  and  won  a  sudden  prime. 
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Two  Visits  to  the  Vatican. 

BY    M.    BARRY    O'DtUAN  V. 

'  I  ^HE  present  Pope,  as  is  well  known, 
■^  encourages  the  early  and  frequent 
Communion  of  children.  "  Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not,"  is  an  invitation  that  comes 
straight  from  his  fatherly  heart,  even  as, 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  it  came 
from  the  heart  of  our  Divine  Lord,  whose 
earthly  representative  he  is.  He  delights 
in  the  mere  presence  of  little  children; 
and  those  about  him  well  know  that  the 
best  way  to  please  the  Supreme  Pontiff, 
and  bring  a  smile  to  his  sad  face,  is  to 
lead  the  children  to  his  feet.  It  is  as  if 
the  sight  of  these  sinless  souls  brought 
comfort  and  consolation  to  the  troubled 
heart  and  solace  to  the  weary  spirit  of 
the  much-tried  Vicar  of  Our  Lord. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  the  Eternal 
City  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  of  the 
party  of  Madam  Maud  Gonne,  the  cele- 
brated Irish  patriot,  whose  little  son 
Seagan,  aged  seven,  made  his  First  Com- 
munion in  March,  and  who  has  been  a 
daily  communicant  almost  ever  since. 
The  ever  kind  and  courteous  Monsignor 
Bisleti,  who  arranges  all  receptions  at 
the  Vatican,  took  a  great  fancy  to  iiUlc 
Seagan,  who  was  present  when  his  motiicr 
expressed  her  yearning  that  the  H(j!y 
Father  should  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
child's  young  head  and  bless  him.  And 
the  little  fellow's  big  grey  eyes,  in  which 
the  changing  skies  of  faithful,  far-(;ff 
Ireland  seemed  reflected,  seconded  the 
appeal,  as  he  lifted  a  grave  and  earnest 
face,  framed  in  golden  curls,  to  Monsignor 
Bisleti 's  iiow  smiling  countenance. 

Although  the  Holy  Father,  on  account 
of  an  attack  of  gout  from  which  he  suffers, 
could  not  give  the  usual  ])ublic  audiences 
just  now,  a  limited  number  of  privileged 
persons  could  be  admitted,  in  small  groups. 
And,  if  little  Seagan  were  to  pray  very 
hard,  a  still  rarer  privilege  might  possibly 


be  obtained — namely,  that  of  assisting  at 
the  early  Mass  celebrated  by  the  Pope 
in  his  private  chapel,  and  receiving  Holy 
Communion  from  his  hands. 

At  these  words,  little  Seagan,  who  had 
been  seated  till  that  moment,  rose  quickly, 
and,  of  his  own  accord,  knelt  in  speechless 
supplication  at  Monsignor  Bisleti 's  feet. 
The  permission  for  an  audience  with  the 
Holy  Father  was  immediately  written 
out.  ■'  Pray  very  hard,  my  child,"  said 
Monsignor  Bisleti,  as  he  made  the  sacred 
sign  above  Seagan's  golden  head;  "and 
perhaps  a  permission  to  assist  at  the  Holy 
Father's  Mass  can  also  be  obtained." 
The  audience  was  fixed  for  noon  on  the 
25th  of  April. 

We  were  staying  at  the  convent  of  San 
Carlo,  which  is  close  to  St.  Peter's.  From 
the  window  of  my  room  I  could  see  the 
top  of  the  Vatican  Observatory,  and  the 
trees  peeping  above  the  garden  wall. 
And,  therefore,  being  so  near,  when  the 
eventful  moment  came  at  last,  we  went 
on  foot,  having  only  to  cross  the  Piazza 
San  Pietro  to  be  at  the  Vatican.  On  our 
way  we  passed  one  or  two  big  brougham - 
like  carriages,  conveying  more  distant 
visitors  to  the  audience,  —  the  men  in 
evening  dress,  and  the  women  also  in 
black,  and  wearing  the  regulation  black 
lace  veil  in  place  of  hat  or  bonnet.  Little 
Seagan  fairly  danced  beside  us  as  we  went. 
In  a  few  moments  he  should  see  the  Holy 
Father,  and  he  could  talk  of  nothing  else. 

Leaving  the  Piazza,  where  the  light  was 
all  but  dazzling,  we  passed  through  the 
great  bronze  door  at  the  end  of  the  right 
colonnade,  and  entered  the  cool  stone 
corridor  reserved  to  the  Corpo  di  Garda. 
We  were  no  longer  on  Italian  but  on 
Papal  territory.  The  martial  figures,  in 
grey-blue  overcoats  reaching  just  below 
the  knee,  ])eaked  flat  caps  to  match,  long 
stockings  striped  in  red  and  black,  and 
armed  with  slender  lances  that  glittered 
as  they  moved,  were,  we  knew,  the  soldiers 
of  the  Pope.  These,  and  the  somewhat 
similar  groups  we  passed  on  the  stairs 
and  on  the  landings,  were  the  only  troops 
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left  to  the  Sovereign  PontitT.  This  hand- 
ful of  men  represented  the  army  of  him 
whose  territory  has  been  reduced  to  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  Vatican,  within  whose 
consecrated  precincts  we  now  walked,  but 
whose  rule,  nevertheless,  extends  the 
whole  world  over,  and  is  acknowledged 
with  wilhng  allegiance  by  upward  of 
three  hundred  million  souls. 

How  grand,  in  his  apparent  helplessness, 
seemed  the  weak  old  man,  despoiled  of 
all  his  temporal  possessions!  The  Patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter  might  indeed  be  gone, 
or  reduced  to  a  mere  fraction;  but  neither 
demon,  nor  man  instigated  by  demons, 
though  their  name  were  Legion,  could 
wrest  from  the  feeble  grasp  of  the  glorious 
prisoner  of  the  Vatican  that  sceptre  which 
is  mightier  and  more  far-reaching  than 
that  of  any  earthly  king,  and  whose 
symbol  is  the  Keys  of  Peter. 

The  stairs  that  lead  to  the  Papal  recep- 
tion rooms,  although  numerous,  are  not 
fatiguing.  The  white  marble  steps  are 
broad  but  not  steep,  and  the  intervals 
between  each  flight  give  plenty  of  breath- 
ing time.  We  were  directed  from  staircase 
to  staircase,  and  from  door  to  door,  till 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  curved,  balcony- 
like corridor,  the  left-hand  side  of  which 
overlooked  a  wide  courtyard.  Here  our 
card  of  admission  was  examined  for  prob- 
ably the  third  or  fourth  time;  and, 
satisfied  that  it  was  in  order,  the  official 
saluted,  telling  us  to  walk  on  and  enter 
the  last  door  on  our  right.  The  door  thrs 
indicated  proved  to  be  the  entrance  of  a 
handsome  marble  vestibule,  in  which  the 
Papal  arms  were  conspicuous.  Guards  in 
parti-colored  tunics,  with  knickerbockers 
to  match,  and  broad  "beef-eater"  hats 
with  crimson  feathers,  and  carrying  steel- 
tipped  halberds,  marched  solemnly  up  and 
down.  They  walked  in  pairs,  and  chatted 
as  they  walked, — some  in  German,  others 
in  Italian,  and  so  on;  for  the  soldiers  of 
the  Pope,  like  the  subjects  of  his  world- 
wide empire,  are  of  every  nation;  Ireland, 
I  am  proud  to  say,  being  also  represented 
in  his  army. 


An  official,  dressed  in  a  costume  re- 
sembling that  of  a  herald  of  the  olden 
times,  except  that  instead  of  being  parti- 
colored it  was  entirely  of  crimson,  now 
examined  our  passport,  if  I  may  so  call 
it.  This  proved  to  be  the  final  exam- 
ination of  our  precious  paper,  which  was 
taken  from  us,  as  the  crimson-coated 
official  ushered  us  into  an  immense  room, 
where  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  persons 
were  already  assembled,  —  many  of  them 
having,  like  ourselves,  beads,  medals, 
crucifixes,  and  other  religious  objects, 
which  were  presently  to  be  blessed  by 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

I  think  the  room  in  which  we  now  found 
ourselves  was  that  known  as  the  Hall  of 
Inscriptions,  where  the  public  audiences 
usually  take  place.  A  golden  throne, 
surmounted  by  the  Dove  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  stood  at  the  end  nearest  the 
door  by  which  we  had  entered.  A  long 
line  of  mahogany-backed  benches  ran  all 
round  the  walls,  and  here  as  elsewhere 
the  prevailing  colors  were  crimson  and 
pale  green, — the  carpet  being  of  the 
former  shade,  and  the  curtains  of  the 
latter.  A  few  priests  and  nuns  were 
present;  also  about  half  a  dozen  children, 
some  of  whom,  and  amongst  them  a  little 
girl  of  five,  were  to  receive  their  First 
Communion,  on  the  following  day,  from 
the  hands  of  the  venerated  Pope. 

We  were  met,  on  the  threshold  of  the 
■  room  where  the  Holy  Father  was  receiving, 
by  Monsignor  Bisleti,  who  wore  a  white 
lace  surplice  and  a  long  violet  robe;  his 
clear-cut,  aristocratic  features  lit  with 
a  kindly  smile  of  welcome  as  he  greeted 
Madam  Maud  Gonne,  and  instructed 'us  to 
keep  close  together,  as  our  turn  to  enter 
the  Pope's  presence  was  now  verv  near. 
The  crimson-draped  door  of  the  reception 
room  stood  ajar;  and  I  saw  that,  unlike 
the  majority  of  the  rooms  through  which 
we  had  passed,  it  had  a  yellow  instead 
of  a  crimson  carpet.  This  much  struck 
my  eye,  but  nothing  more;  for  in  that 
very  moment  I  found  myself  looking 
through  the  wide  chink  of  the  half-open 
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door  at  the  figure  of  a  venerable  old  man, 
who  was  dressed  from  head  to  foot  in 
white,  and  bending  over  a  little  group 
that  was  kneeling  at  his  feet. 

Like  all  who  have  looked  for  the  first 
time  on  that  kindly  face,  I  was  struck  by 
its  expression  of  extreme  sweetness,  gentle- 
ness, humility,  and  patience.  Those  who 
know  him  best  speak  of  the  present  Pope 
as  a  saint,  who  will  be  canonized  one  day. 
Truly  he  has  the  face  of  a  saint.  That 
he  was  sufifering  at  that  very  moment,  a 
glance  could  tell,  notwithstanding  the 
calm  -heroism  with  which  he  ignored  the 
fact,  and  spoke  some  words  of  cheerful 
welcome  to  his  visitors,  as  he  blessed  each 
one  in  turn.  Monsignor  Bisleti  stood  at 
his  right  hand,  and  I  have  a  vague 
impression  of  some  other  priestly  figure 
on  his  left.  But  just  then  the  kneeling 
group  rose;  and,  as  it  was  our  turn  to 
go  in,  I  noticed  nothing  more. 

Our  little  party  consisted  of  four, 
and  we  went  in  alone.  It  is  customary 
to  make  three  genuflections  on  entering 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Father, — one 
at  the  door,  a  second  about  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  the  third  at  the  Pope's 
feet.  But  while  we  were  still  making  our 
first  reverence,  the  Pope,  with  his  habitual 
simplicity,  and  almost  dislike  of  anything 
approaching  to  ceremony  where  he  himself 
is  concerned,  signalled  us  to  approach. 
Monsignor  Bisleti  at  once  took  possession 
of  little  Seagan,  who,  with  a  child's  pretty- 
absence  of  self-consciousness,  and  a  pres- 
ence of  mind  to  which  I,  for  one,  could 
lay  no  claim  at  the  moment  —  for  I  was 
quite  overcome,  —  advanced  joyfully  to 
the  Holy  Father's  feet.  Monsignor  Bisleti 
then  presented  him  as  a  little  boy  of  seven, 
who  was  a  daily  communicant.  It  would 
need  the  pen  of  an  angel  to  describe  the 
expression  that  lit,  as  with  a  celestial 
light,  the  worn  face  of  the  aged  Pontiff, 
as,  keeping  his  hand  upon  the  child's  fair 
head,  he  blessed  him,  exhorting  him  to 
be  a  good  boy  always,  and  to  love  Jesus 
in  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  Holy 
Father  then  sajd  that  he  wished  to  give 


a  present  to  little  Seagan;  and,  turning 
slightly  to  the  right,  took  up  a  silver 
medal,  and  himself  placed  it  in  the 
delighted  boy's  small,  outstretched  hand. 
One  side  of  the  medal  bore  a  portrait 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin;  the  other,  that 
of  Pius  X. 

Then,  one  by  one,  we  three  remaining 
knelt  at  the  Pope's  feet.  I  came  last  of 
all,  and  I  met  the  Holy  Father's  kind 
glance  for  an  instant  as  I  stood  in  the 
background.  In  an  article  I  remember 
reading  somewhere,  I  have  seen  his  eyes 
described  as  blue.  But  if  they  are,  the 
blue  must  be  very  dark;  for  they  looked 
almost  black  at  that  instant,  and  their 
expression  was  at  once  sweet  and  pene- 
trating. I  savv  the  flash  of  the  Fisherman's 
Ring  as  he  extended  his  hand  for  me  to 
kiss,  and  I  asked  him  to  bless  me,  — or, 
rather,  tried  to  ask,  but  I  hardly  heard 
my  own  voice.  Whether  I  left  the  Pope's 
presence  backward,  as  I  should  have 
done,  or  walked  out  in  the  ordinary  way, 
I  could  not  say  now.  I  was  completeh 
overcome,  and  felt  like  one  in  a  dream; 
as  I  am  sure  any  reader — or,  at  all  events, 
any  Catholic  reader — who  has  knelt  at 
the  feet  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  will 
understand.  Throughout  the  audience 
the  Holy  Father  spoke  in  French,  except 
when  he  was  pronouncing  the  words  of 
a  blessing,  when,  I  noticed,  he  lapsed,  as 
if  unconsciously,  into  Italian. 

When  all  was  over,  Monsignor  Bisleti 
joined  Madam  Maud  Gonnc  in  the  ante- 
room, and  asked  her  to  wait  there  till 
he  came  back.  He  then  returned  to  the 
Pope.  While  we  waited  we  conversed 
with  some  of  the  Papal  officers  assembled 
there.  They  expressed  anxiety  in  con- 
nection with  the  Sovc^rcign  Pontiff's 
health,  saying  that,  in  these  troubled 
times,  he  gave  himself  no  rest,  but,  in 
his  devotion  to  work,  neglected  even  the 
daily  walks  in  the  Vatican  garden,  in 
which  he  once  took  so  much  pleasure. 
They  were  captivated  by  little  Seagan, 
and  asked  the  meaning  of  the  cross  he 
wore   on    his    breast.     Indeed,   he   was   a 
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person  of  no  small  importance  at  that 
moment,  being  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
present  from  the  Pope  himself, — a  present 
which  he  was  in  no  way  loath  to  exhibit. 

Monsignor  Bisleti  came  back  presently, 
and  handed  a  paper  to  Madam  Gonne. 
It  was  a  permission  for  us  to  assist  at  the 
Holy  Father's  Mass  upon  the  following 
morning.  Needless  to  say  w  c  were  filled  with 
joy  and  gratitude;  for  such  a  favor  is  even 
more  dillficnlt  to  obtain  than  an  audience, 
and  in  our  case  it  was  granted  unasked. 
It  is  a  privilege  rare  at  all  times,  but  it 
was  particularly  so  at  that  moment; 
for,  owing  to  the  severe  attack  of  gout 
from  which  the  Pope  then  suffered,  he 
could  not  stand  without  pain,  and 
therefore  could  distribute  Holy  Com- 
munion to  only  a  small  number. 

And  now  the  business  of  that  memorable 
day,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  was 
over.  Through  long  suites  of  crimson  and 
green  draped  rooms,  and  over  crimson 
plush  carpets,  we  jmssed  by  group  after 
group  of  courtiers  in  velvet  and  lace, 
and  between  rows  of  figures  in  brilliant 
uniforms;  and  then  down  flight  after 
flight  of  marble  steps,  till  we  found  our- 
selves once  more  in  the  stone  corridor, 
where  the  Swiss  'Guards  saluted  as  we 
went  by.  A  moment  later  and  we  had 
left  the  Vatican  and  were  again  in  the 
sunlit  Piazza,  where  the  twin  fountains, 
flashing  as  they  fell,  shone  like  liquid 
silver. 

When  no  strangers  are  expected  to  be 
present,  the  Holy  I-^ather  frequently  says 
Mass  as  early  as  five  o'clock.  But  the 
Mass  at  which  we  were  authorized  to 
assist,  and  at  which  some  fortunate  chil- 
dren were  to  make  their  First  Communion, 
was  fixed  for  half-past  six.  As  the  hour 
approached  we  entered  the  Vatican  by 
the  same  big  bronze  door  as  on  the 
previous  day;  and,  as  before,  presented 
our  paper  of  admission  from  time  to  time, 
as  it  was  asked  for.  When  we  reached 
the  marble  vestibule  where  the  soldiers 
clothed  in  black  and  red,  and  wearing  the 
crimson-feathered  "beef-eater"  hats,  were 


striding  up  and  down,  the  door  leading 
to  the  Pope's  apartments  was  opened  b\ 
a  crimson-coated  official,  who  gave  us  a 
smile  of  recognition  as  he  took  our  pass- 
port. He  then  conducted  us  to  a  room, 
somewhat  smaller  than  that  in  which  we 
had  waited  on  the  previous  day,  and 
where,  perhaps,  a  score  of  people  were 
assembled.  We  did  not  wait  long  here, 
•however.  In  a  few  moments  the  major- 
domo,  a  sombre  figure  all  in  black,  ushered 
us  into  a  still  smaller  room,  and  thence 
into  the  sacrist}',  where  little  Seagan's 
hat  was  taken  from  him.  He  looked  as 
though  he  feared  never  to  see  it  again; 
but  he  was  too  polite,  as  well  as  too 
much  awed  by  his  surroundings,  to  make 
any  remark. 

A  moment  later  and  we  were  in  the 
chapel  itself, — or  it  would  perhaps  be 
more  correct  to  say  the  double  chapel; 
for  the  first  part,  reserved  to  the  public, 
is  divided  by  crimson-covered  folding 
doors  (which  stood  wide  open)  from  the 
second,  which  contains  the  high  altar 
where  the  Pope  says  Mass.  Rows  of 
crimson-covered  chairs  faced  the  folding 
doors,  the  children  about  to  make  their 
First  Communion  taking  the  foremost 
seats.  They  were  dressed  in  white,  both 
boys  and  girls;  for,  as  I  have  said,  either 
white  or  black,  but  no  other  color,  may 
be  worn  at  the  Papal  audiences,  or  when 
assisting  at  a  Mass  celebrated  in  the 
Vatican  itself.  This  rule,  however,  would 
not  apply  to  a  Mass  said  in  St.  Peter's, 
even  though  the  Pope  were  present  or 
was  himself  the  celebrant.  The  floor  of 
this  venerable  chapel  was  covered  with 
a  carpet  of  crimson  plush,  while  the 
ceiling  was  painted  in  squares  of  blue 
and   gold . 

Besides  our  own  party,  I  think  the 
Vatican  household,  servants  included, 
were  all  present  at  the  Mass.  I  noticed 
the  crimson-coated  herald,  as  I  called 
him,  kneeling  in  the  doorway  by  which 
we  had  entered,  and  which  remained  open 
during  the  Mass. 

Suddenly   the  congregation   rose  to  its 
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feet,  and  every  eye  turned  toward  the 
altar.  The  Pope  had  come.  Robed  from 
head  to  foot  in  white,  he  was  standing  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  where  two  violet- 
robed  bishops  held  the  red  vestments, 
with  which  they  presently  clothed  him. 
J'he  Holy  Father  walked  with  evident 
difficulty;  but  his  clear,  musical  voice 
was  completely  under  control.  No  one 
listening  to-  it  would  have  supposed  that 
he  was  suffering,  and  suffering  intensely, 
at  that  moment.  But  pain  was  written 
on  the  pale,  worn  face;  and  we  knev.- 
that  only  the  heroism  of  a  saint  could 
have  made  the  celebration  of  the  Adorable 
Sacrifice  possible.  He  looked  far  more 
ill  than  upon  the  preceding  day,  as  might 
be  expected  after  the  fatigue  of  the 
audiences,  few  and  comparatively  brief 
as  they  had  been.  At  the  moment  of  the 
Consecration  one  of  the  assisting  bishops 
removed  the  Pope's  white  zuchetto  from 
his  head.  The  Holy  Father  himself  seemed 
unconscious  of  the  presence  of  others, 
and  from  first  to  last  appeared  completely 
absorbed  in  prayer. 

While  the  Confiteor  was  being  recited, 
the  First  Communicants  approached  the 
rails,  —  no  more  than  three  or  four, 
however,  kneeling  at  a  time;  a  rule  pre- 
served with  us  elder  communicants  too, 
when  our  turn  came,  so  as  to  spare  the 
Pope,  as  much  as  possible,  the  fatigue 
and  pain  of  walking.  A  bishop  on  either 
side  of  the  Pontiff  held  a  golden  plate 
beneath  the  chin  of  each  communicant; 
for  the  Communion  cloth  is  seldom  used 
in  Italy,  and  is  often  dispensed  with 
altogether;  a  small  dish  or  plate  of  gold 
or  silver,  and  sometimes  a  Hnen  square, 
being  u?ed  instead. 

When  the  Mass  was  over,  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  was  unvested  by  the  two  bishops 
in  attendance.  And  then,  once  more  all 
in  white,  the  venerable  Head  of  the 
Church  passed  with  faltering  steps  to  the 
left  of  the  altar,  where  he  assisted  at  a 
second  Mass,  celebrated  b\-  one  of  the 
bishops.  I  could  not,  it  i.';  true,  see  the 
Sovereign    P^ntifT    from    where    I 'knelt; 


but  I  knew  he  was  there,  owing  to 
the  genuflection  made  by  the  officiating 
bishops  from  time  to  time  in  the  direction 
of  the  crimson  priedieu. 

The  Mass  was  over,  I  saw  the  Pope 
once  more, — and  saw  him,  in  all  human 
probability,  for  the  last  time  in  this 
world.  He  stood  for  a  moment  on  the 
threshold  of  the  folding  doors;  his  white 
form  seeming,  as  it  were,  framed  in  the 
red  damask  that  draped  them.  Without 
raising  his  eyes,  he  lifted  his  hand  slowly 
and  blessed  all  present;  then  he  turned 
away,  walking,  with  evident  pain,  toward 
the  left,  and  disappeared  from  our  sight. 
Our  second  and  most  memorable  visit  to 
the  Vatican  was  ended. 

A  few  moments  later,  we  were  again 
in  the  sacristy,  where  little  Seagan's  hat 
was  handed  to  him  with  a  polite  bow.  I 
retain  a  confused  recollection  of  once  more 
passing  through  crimson-draped  rooms, 
brilliant  with  frescoes  or  hung  with  mar- 
vellous pictures,  and  filled  with  groups 
in  gorgeous,  old-time  costumes;  and  a 
phrase,  here  and  there,  of  the  comments 
of  my  fellow-worshi]ipers  on  the  cere- 
mony in  which  we  had  just  taken  part 
still  rings  in  my  ears.  But  the  form  that 
looms  up  clearest  ;it  this  moment  is  that 
of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  himself,  as  he 
stood  between  those  crimson-draped  doors, 
in  his  white  robes,  and  raised  his  hand 
in  blessing.  It  at  least  is  a  memory  that 
time  can  never  dim,  even  as,  I  hope  and 
pray,  his  blessing  will  be  with  m.e  FtiH 
when  I  see  his  face  again  upon  the 
Judgment  Day. 


Let  us  hasten  to  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
fering souls  in  purgatory;  let  us  help 
them  to  the  best  of  our  power,  so  that 
they  may  supplicate  for  us  befcre  the 
throne  of  the  Most  High;  that  they  ma}' 
remember  us  when  we,  too,  shall  be 
afflicted  in  that  prison  house  of  suffering, 
and  may  procure  for  us  a  speedy  release 
and  an  early  enjoyment  of  tie  vision 
of  God  and  a  blissful  eternity. 
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God's  Ways. 

BY    FLORENCE    GILMOKE. 

©LINDED  with  tears,  Father  John 
Dubois  leaned  over  the  railing  and 
waved  his  hand  toward  the  end  of 
the  wharf  where  his  father  and  sister 
stood,  .straining  their  eyes  in  their  desire 
to  see  him  as  long  as  possible.  Meanwhile 
the  great  ship  was  bearing  him  away 
from  them — forever;  and  his  heart  was 
breaking.  He  had  teased  his  prim,  quiet 
sister  and  joked  with  his  old  father  until 
the  bell  sounded ;  he  had  called  a  laughing 
warning  and  a  last  good-bye  as  they 
crossed  the  plank;  he  had  waved  his 
hand  cheerily  until  the  vessel  began  to 
move;  he  waved  blindly  noir  as  it  bore 
him  out  to  sea. 

But  when,  brushing  away  his  tears, 
he  found  that  the  faces  he  loved  were 
but  faint  blurs,  and  the  shore  Hne  of 
France  was  becoming  indistinct,  then, 
and  then  only,  did  he  bury  his  face  in  his 
hands  and  weep  as  if  his  aching  heart 
would  nevermore  find  solace.  He  forgot 
the  presence  of  his  fellow-passengers.  But 
the  joyous  among  them  heeded  him  not; 
while  the  sorrowful  felt  only  sympathy 
f<;r  the  young  ecclesiastic,  and  loved  him 
'jr  being  as  human  as  themselves. 

It  was  imprc"  able  that  Father  Dubois 
would  ever  see  h,s  dear  ones  again.  He 
cherished  no  such  vain  hope.  And  how 
tenderly  he  loved  them,  only  those  can 
know  who  themselves  have  left  father 
or  mother,  brother  or  sister,  for  God; 
only  those  whose  love  of  home  has  grown 
with  the  growth  of  their  love  of  God. 

He  soon  controlled  his  tears,  however, 
and  began  to  pace  restlessly  back  and 
forth  the  length  of  the  deck,  thinking 
strange,  puzzled  thoughts  of  his  past 
life,  and  shuddering  at  the  prospect  of 
the  future  which  loomed  dark  before 
him.  During  the  preceding  four  \ears, 
spent  within  the  joyous  precincts  of  that 
training    school     of    martyrs,     the     Paris 


seminary  for  the  Foreign  Missions,  he 
had  yearned  ceaselessly  for  the  day  when 
his  turn  would  come  to  go  forth  to  preach 
Christ  to  those  who  sorrow,  knowing  Him 
not;  and  during  those  years  the  difficult 
missions  in  China  had  been  the  field  he 
most  coveted  as  the  scene  of  his  labors. 
The  longed-for  day  had  come:  he  was 
being  borne  Eastward.  He  was  not  to 
stop  at  Cairo  or  even  at  Bombay,  but  to 
journey  on,  on  to  China,  to  report  there 
to  one  of  the  overworked  bishops,  ever 
in  need  of  priests.  He  was  going  to  China, 
as  he  had  desired;  but  every  vestige  of 
his  courage  and  all  his  fervor  were  gone. 
There  remained  in  his  heart,  as  far  as 
he  could  tell,  only  his  passionate  love  of 
his  own  family  and  the  true  Frenchman's' 
intense   love   of   fair   France. 

For  two  hours  Father  Dubois  continued 
to  walk  the  deck.  He  marvelled  that  he 
had  ever  been  so  mad  as  to  wish  to  serve 
God's  cause  in  a  foreign  land.  Had  France, 
then,  no  need  of  priests!  Had  he  thought 
that  there  was  not  enough  work,  hard 
and  important  work,  to  be  done  at  home! 
Had  he  foolishly  imagined  himself  destined 
for  unusual  sanctity,  for  martyrdom! 
And  how,  he  asked  himself,  could  he 
ever  endure  the  loijeliness  and  hardships 
of  the  life  of  a  missionary  among  the 
Chinese, — he  who  so  loved  home  and 
friends  and  whose  health  had  never  been 
robust ! 

Again  and  again  tears  blinded  him  when 
the  full  significance  of  the  recent  parting 
forced  itself  upon  him  with  new  power 
or  from  a  new  angle.  It  sickened  him  to 
realize  that  he  was  nevermore  to  behold 
the  faces  which  had  just  faded  from  his 
sight,  or  to  hear  again  those  voices  which 
only  a  few  minutes  before  had  quivered 
their  farewells  in  answer  to  his  steady 
good-bye.  He  knew  that  at  that  moment 
his  father  and  sister  were  sobbing  out  their 
loneliness  in  the  little  home  sitting-room, 
or  were  trying  to  speak  naturally  about 
indifferent  matters  as  each  pi  .tended  to 
the  other  to  eat  a  little  sripper  in  the 
cosy  dining-room  he  vois  jjf^^ij/Bfcftin  to 
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enter.  How  cruelly  it  stung  him  to  know 
that  they  were  yearning  for  him  as  strongly 
as   he    for   them! 

His  orders  had  been  unexpected.  He 
had  not  anticipated  being  sent  out  before 
the  Spring.  He  had  had  but  one  day  to 
pack  his  few  belongings  and  to  make  his 
farewells;  and,  in  the  hurry  and  excite- 
ment, he  had  not  realized  all  that  the 
leave-taking  meant.  He  had  not  had  the 
consolation  of  going  to  Nantes  to  bid 
farewell  to  Marie,  his  twin  sister,  dearest 
to  him  of  all  on  earth,  excepting  only 
the  feeble  old  father,  whose  days  were , 
plainly  numbered.  Marie  was  a  nun, 
a  member  of  that  young  but  wonderful 
Order,  the  Helpers  of  the  Holy  Souls. 

Worn  out  at  last,  more  by  grief  than 
by  his  long  pacing  of  the  deck,  Father 
Dubois  went  below  to  his  tiny  stateroom. 
The  next  morning  he  arose  early.  All 
through  the  long,  lonely  hours  of  the  night 
he  had  fought  against  his  homesickness 
and  his  cowardice,  and  had  gained,  if  not 
joy,  at  least  a  certain  degree  of  peace. 
He  still  felt  heartsick,  but  he  was  glad 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  turn 
back:  he  was  afraid  that  he  might  do 
so  if  he  could. 

A  storm  had  raged  during  the  night, 
and  had  only  half  subsided.  The  Mediter- 
ranean was  rough,  and  the  ship  lurched 
so  violently  that  he  dared  not  say  Mass, 
although  he  sorely  needed  the  strength 
and  consolation  he  would  have  found 
at  the  altar,  and  there  alone.  Missal  in 
hand,  he  climbed  up  to  the  deck  and 
began  to  read  to  himself  the  Mass  for 
the  day,  the  Third  Sunday  of  Advent. 
The  joyousness  which  rang  through  every 
syllable  of  it  grated  on  his  sore  heart. 
"Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always;  again  I  say, 
rejoice,"  he  read  in  the  Introit;  and  he 
sighed  dismally.  And  later,  in  the  Epistle, 
occurred  these  same  words,  leading  up 
to  the  beautiful:  "And  the  peace  of 
God,  which  surpasseth  all  understanding, 
keep  your  hearts  and  minds  in  Christ 
Jesus!"     But  the  peace  refused  to  come. 

At  ktjgth  he  laid  the  book  on  the  chair 


beside  him,  and  sat  looking  musingly  over 
the  vast,  tempestuous  sea.  Owing  to  the 
inclement  v.  eather,  the  deck  was  almost 
deserted.  A  man  paced  up  and  down 
twice,  and,  passing  Father  Dubois  on  his 
third  round,  paused  to  say  pleasantly: 

"  An  ugly  morning,  is  it  not.  Father? 
I  think  I'll  go  below.  It  is  uncomfortably 
cold  and  raw  here.  I  am  afraid  we  shall 
have  a  stormy  passage  all  the  way  to 
Cairo." 

Father  Dubois  assented  with  an  invol- 
untary feeling  of  envy.  Evidently  the 
man  was  bound  only  for  Egypt.  China 
was  not  haunting  him. 

Then  a  little  child,  sweet-faced  but 
overdressed,  skipped  across  the  deck. 
Father  Dubois  called  her  and  tried  to 
coax  her  to  talk  to  him,  but  the  little 
one  was  sh§.  She  hid  her  face  timidly ; 
and  when  he  spoke  again,  scampered  away 
to  the  ladies'  cabin  to  seek  the  shelter 
of  her  mother's  skirts. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  woman,  in  the 
simple  garb  of  a  nun,  appeared  on  the  side 
of  the  deck  opposite  to  Father  Dubois,  and 
stood  by  the  railing  gazing  westward — 
"in  the  direction  of  France,"  he  thought. 
Her  plain  black  habit  reminded  him  of 
that  of  the  "Helpers";  but  he  was  not 
near  enough  to  see  it  clearly  in  the  half 
darkness  of  the  foggy  morning,  and  there 
is  nothing  distinctive  about  the  back  cf 
most  religious  habits.  He  began  to  wonder 
where  the  little  Sister  was  going — neces- 
sarily either  to  Cairo  or  the  Orient.  He 
tried  to  remember  what  religious  Orders 
have  houses  in  Cairo,  but  could  not.  Then 
it  came  home  to  him  that  it  is  even  harder 
for  a  woman  to  leave  friends  and  country, 
and  harder  for  her  to  do  the  difficult  work 
of  a  foreign  mission,  than  it  could  be  for 
him;  and  the  feeling  of  sympathy  which 
stole  into  his  heart  did  him  good. 

He  began  to  wish  that  he  could- be  of 
service  to  this  Sister  and  her  companion, — 
for,  of  course,  she  had  a  companion  below. 
(Father  Dubois  thereby  took  the  first 
stej)  toward  p»  ace  and  joy,  which  can 
exist  only  in  conjunction  with  forgetful- 
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ness  of  self.)  He  wondered  if  she  was 
homesick,  and  concluded  that  she  must 
be;  and  at  once  he  rose  impulsively  and 
hurried  toward  her,  wishing  to  assure  her 
that  he  would  gladly  be  of  service  to  her 
on  the  voyage  whenever  occasion  offered. 

The  waves  were  dashing  noisily  against 
the  sides  of  the  ship,  and  the  nun  was 
standing  with  her  eyes  fastened  on  the 
horizon  in  the  direction  in  which  France 
lay;  so  she  neither  heard  nor  saw  him 
approach,  and  was  startled  by  the  sound 
of  his  voice  when  he  addressed  her. 

"Pardon  me.  Sister!"  Father  Dubois 
began.     "I  wish  to  tell  you  that — " 

The  nun  turned  quickly,  and  at  the  first 
glance  interrupted  him  with  a  joyful  cry: 

"O  John!    John!    You  on  board!" 

For  an  instant  Father  Dubois  stood 
silent,  struck  dumb  with  amazement. 

"IVIarie!  What  brings  you  here?"  he 
managed   to  gasp  at  last. 

"O  John,  I  am  going  to  China!  Isn't 
it  almost  too  good  to  be  true?  But  you! 
Only  a  moment  ago  I  w^as  looking  toward 
France,  and  thinking  that  you  were  in 
the  heart  of  Paris,  plodding  away  in  the 
seminary,   while   I   arp   here — on  the  way! 

0  John,  isn't  it  heavenly?" 

She  was  bubbling  over  with  joy.  But, 
her  good  news  being  told,  her  thoughts 
turned  to  him,  and  she  was  puzzled  to 
account  for  his  presence  on  the  ship. 

"  But,  John,  where  are  you  going?  Oh, 
you  are  not  on  the  way  to  China  too, 
are  you?  It  would  be  too  wonderful  to 
believe!" 

"That  is  exactly  where  I'm  going;  and 

1  confess  that  I  haven't  been  very  jubilant 
about  it.  But,  Marie,  how"  does  it  happen 
that  you  were  sent  so  unexpectedly?  Or 
was  it  unexpected?  When  you  wrote 
last  you  did  not  hint  at  anything  of  the 
kind." 

"  I  could  not  hint  at  it  because  I  had 
not  dreamed  that  such  good  fortune  was 
in  store  for  mc.  Vou  know,  dear,  how  I 
have  longed  for  a  share  in  the  work  we 
are  doing  in  China;  but  I  did  not  think 
that    Mother    would    ever    send    a    sillv 


little  thing  like  me  over  there,  where  we 
need  to  be  so  wise  and  so  good.  She 
would  not  have  done  so  if  all  had  gone 
well.  Instead  of  me.  Sister  Mary  of  the 
Redem])tion  was  to  have  started  yesterday 
with  Sister  Guardian  Angel.  But  luckily — 
no,  I  should  not  say  luckily,  though  I  am 
afraid  I  mean  it!"  She  laughed  as  merrily 
as  a  child;  then  went  on:  "Well,  at  the 
last  moment  Sister  Mary  of  the  Redemp- 
tion fell  ill,  so  here  I  am  replacing  her! 
Mother  had  promised  the  bishop  to  send 
two  of  us.  They  hurried  me  off  after 
only  an  hour's  preparation.  You  can't 
imagine  what  fun  we  had  packing  my 
trunk.  I'm  afraid  that  we  forgot  far  more 
than  we  remembered.  I  hadn't  time  to 
send  word  to  father  and  sister  that  I 
was  going,  and  would  be  in  Marseilles  an 
hour  or  nic  re  before  sailing.  I  wrote  them 
a  few  lines  as  we  came  down  from  Nantes, 
and  posted  the  note  in  Marseilles.  Per- 
haps it  was  better  so." 

A  few  tears  filled  her  eyes  and  rolled 
down  over  her  round  cheeks;  but  she 
brushed  them  away,  and  smiled  bravely 
at  her  brother. 

Father  Dubois  was  feeling  heartily 
ashamed  of  himself. 

"  I've  been  cowardly  about  it,  Marie, — 
homesick  and  afraid,  and  all  that.  But 
now,  with  you  there,  why,  it  will  be  but 
half  a  sacrifice!   That  is  the  only  trouble." 

And,  the  chance  of  entire  renunciation 
gone,  he  had  a  pang  of  genuine  regret. 
Such  is  the  perversity  of  human  nature. 

"  But  wasn't  it  like  God's  own  tender 
kindness  to  send  us  together,  John?"  said 
his  sister,  in  her  childlike  way.  "  He  does 
so  spoil  us,   His  little  children!" 


It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  dead 
are  aided  by  the  prayers  of  Holy  Church 
and  by  the  Adorable  Sacrifice,  also  by 
the  alms  which  are  offered  in  their  behalf, 
that  the  Lord  may  deal  with  them  more 
mercifully  than  their  sins  have  deserved. 
For  this,  which  has  been  handed  down 
to   us,    th?   Universal   Church   observes. 

— St.  Augustine, 
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A  Remembrance  of  Victor  Hugo. 


A  N  old  letter  from  Trinidad,  written 
-^~*-  by  a  Dominican  missionary,  and 
telling  of  a  touching  act  of  Christian 
charity  performed  by  a  humble  Negress, 
is  worth  reproducing  during  the  present 
month.     The  letter  runs: 

A  few  days  ago  a  Negress  brought  a 
small  sum  of  money  to  Pere  Marie-Joseph, 
begging  him  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Sac- 
rifice for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of — Victor 
Hugo!  The  priest  was  naturally  surprised 
at  the  request,  and  asked  how  she  came 
to  know  the  French  poet.  Her  explana- 
tion was  substantially  as'  follows. 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  charitable 
creature  was  at  Barbados,  where  she  had 
formerly  been  a  slave,  she  met  a  lady 
of  reduced  circumstances,  who  seemed 
affected  by  insanity.  Moved  with  pity, 
she  took  her  into  her  own  house,  and  gave 
her  the  most  devoted  care.  This  unfortu- 
nate turned  out  to  be  the  daughter  of  Victor 
Hugo.  She  had  married,  against  her  father's 
will,  an  English  officer,  who  was  soon  after- 
ward sent  to  Barbados.  There  he  aban- 
doned his  wife,  who  found  herself  friendless 
in  a  strange  land.  Finally,  grief  caused 
her  to  lose  her  mind. 

The  benevolent  Negress,  on  learning 
who  she  was,  had  a  letter  written  to  her 
father,  then  residing  in  Paris.  Victor  Hugo 
replied  immediately,  requesting  that  his 
daughter  be  brought  back  to  him,  at  the 
same  time  forwarding  a  remittance  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  journey.  The 
Negress  set  off  at  once  with  her  charge. 
She  remained  in  Paris  three  months, 
during  which  time  the  poet  showed  her 
the  greatest  possible  kindness,  and  loaded 
her  with  presents  when  she  expressed  a 
wish  to  return  to  Trinidad.  The  invalid 
was  now  much  better;  it  was  even  hoped 
that  her  recovery  might  soon  be  com- 
plete. A  year  afterward,  sad  to  say,  she 
had  a  relapse;  and,  as  she  was  continually 
asking  for  her  black  nurse,  Victor  Hugo, 
wrote   again   to   Trinidad,   describing   the 


melancholy    state    of    his    daughter,    and 
urging  the   Negress  to  return  to   Paris. 

The  good  creature  was  able  to  set 
out  without  delay,  having  heard  of  two 
Dominicans  that  were  about  to  return 
to  Europe.  Meantime  the  unfortunate 
lady  grew  so  much  worse  that  soon  after 
the  arrival  of  her  faithful  nurse  it  be- 
came necessary  to  place  her  in  an  insane 
asylum.  The  good  Negress,  having  no 
longer  any  reason  for  remaining  away 
from  her  native  land,  resolved  to  return 
to  Trinidad.  Victor  Hugo,  who  highly 
appreciated  the  woman's  devotedness,  was 
loath  to  part  with  her.  His  last  words  to 
her  were :  "  Whenever  you  hear  of  my 
death,  will  you  have  three  Masses  offered 
for  me?"    She   gladly  promised  to  do  so. 

When  the  pious  Negress  was  told  of 
the  deplorable  end  of  this  great  genius 
she  was  deeply  grieved.  "What  a  pity!" 
she  said.  "  He  was  such  a  kind,  good- 
natured  man!    God  rest  his  soul!" 

It  was  just  one  year  since  he  was 
called  out  of  this  life,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-three.  The  grand  Basilica  of  St. 
Genevieve  was  desecrated  by  becoming 
his  monumental  tomb,  and  all  the  honors 
that  might  have  been  rendered  in  pagan 
times  to  a  demigod  were  lavished  upon 
him.  And  his  soul  —  there  was  now  no 
one  to  think  of  it  but  a  poor  Negress! 

Some  assert  that  in  his  last  hours  Victor 
Hugo  asked  for  a  priest  but  those  about 
him  would  not  summon  one.  The  vener- 
able Cardinal  Guibert,  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  himself  hardly  recovered  from  a 
most  serious  illness,  wrote  a  beautiful 
letter  to  the  dying  author,  offering  his  , 
services  with  the  charity  of  a  true  apostle, 
but  received  only  an  impertinent  reply, 
stating  that  the  dying  man .  had  often 
expressed  his  resolve  of  never  allowing  a 
minister  of  any  creed  to  assist  him  in 
his  last  moments.  It  was  written  by  the 
second  husband  of  Victor  Hugo's  daughter- 
in-law.  The  supposition  is  that  the  poet, 
was  never  made  aware  of  the  offer. 

The  duality  of  mind  so  evident  in  the 
gifted  man  leads^many  to  trust  tbsit  t.Uosti 
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imperishable  works,  "Odes  el  Ballades" 
and  "  Les  Feuilles  d'Automne,"  which 
he  wrote  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
genius,  and  which  are  called  in  France  sa 
premihe  manikre,  may  efface  the  wicked 
and  weak  productions  of  his  senility. 
God's  mercy  is  "above  all  His  works"; 
and  so  numerous  and  so  fervent  were  the 
prayers  for  Victor  Hugo's  conversion  by 
Catholic  friends  that  we  may  hope  grace 
touched  his  departing  soul,  and  that  he 
is  where  the  Masses  obtained  for  him  by 
the  charity  of  a  humble  Negress  will  ease 
his  pangs. 


A  Rationalist  Challenged. 


A  French  Rationalistic  lecturer,  M. 
Cliidde,  has  been  repeating  the  usual 
inanities  about  the  non-miraculous  char- 
acter of  the  Lourdes  miracles.  The  Abbe 
Duplessy,  editor  of  La  Reponse,  a  Paris 
paper,  publicly  proffers  a  challenge  to  the 
denier;  and,  to  make  the  matter  inter- 
esting, states  his  willingness  to  forfeit  5000 
francs  should  a  jury  chosen  by  mutual 
agreement  decide  against  his  (the  Abbe's) 
contention.      Says  M.  Duplessy: 

On  my  side  I  affirm  (i)  that  miracles  are 
possible;  (2)  that  there  have  been  miracles  to 
the  glory  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes.  On  your 
side  you  affirm  (i)  that  a  miracle  is  impossible; 
(2)  that,  consequently,  not  one  of  the  events 
that   have   occurred   at   Lourdes   is    miraculous. 

Now,  what  is  necessary  to  certify  my  affirma- 
tions and  to  refute  yours?  It  is  necessary  and 
it  is  sufficient  that  one  single  Lourdes  miracle 
should  be  verified.  You  yourself  admit  this  in 
your  lecture.  You  said:  "  Putting  aside  nervous 
maladies,  if  a  single  case  of  sudden  cure  were 
proved,  the  reality  of  the  miraculous  must  be 
admitted."  Well,  I  take  the  same  ground.  I 
choose  one  of  the  best  known  cases  —  the  cure 
of  Pierre  de  Rudder.  Regarding  this  case  I 
make  these  two  assertions:  i.  From  the  his- 
toric standpoint,  it  is  certain  that  Pierre  de 
Rudder  was  cured  instantaneously  of  a  fracture 
of  the  leg  enduring  for  several  years.  2.  From 
the  scientific  standpoint,  science  is  al)SoluteIy 
incapable  of  giving  a  natural  explanation  cf 
this  occurrence. 

The  Abbe's  challenge,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
will  not  be  accepted. 


About  the  American  Cardinals. 

The  elevation  to  the  cardinalate  of  three 
prelates  in  the  United  States  is  highly 
appreciated  by  all  classes  of  American  citi- 
zens, and  among  Catholics  has  occasioned 
rejoicing,  which  is  all  the  more  enthusiastic 
on  account  of  the  unexpectedness  of  the 
Holy  Father's  action.  The  promotion  of 
Mgr.  Falconio  gives  to  the  Sacred  College 
a  member  in  every  way  deserving,  and 
exceptionally  qualified  to  serve  as  coun- 
sellor and  coadjutor  to  the  Head  of  the 
Church.  Mgr.  Farley  of  New  York  and 
Mgr.  O'Connell  of  Boston  are  both  occu- 
pants of  great  Sees,  that  have  already 
been  honored  by  the  cardinalitial  dignity. 
It  is  no  secret  that  it  was  offered  to  the 
saintly  Archbishop  Williams  and  with 
characteristic  humility  declined  by  him. 
And  everyone  knows  that  the  first  bishop 
of  Boston  died  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Bordeaux.  Why  the  immediate  successor 
of  Cardinal  McCloskey  was  not  promoted 
to  the  purple  is  best  explained  by  the 
fact  that  his  virtues  and  capabilities  were 
obscured  by  circumstances  that  were 
untoward  and  unappreciated  by  certain 
persons  of  greater  influence,  if  lesser  worth. 
Happily^  there  are  none  to  question  that 
the  honor  bestowed  upon  Archbishops 
Farley  and  O'Connell  will  be  borne  with 
dignity  and  ability. 

The  general  rejoicing  over  their  eleva- 
tion, however,  is  not  unmixed  with  regret 
that  at  least  one  other  American  prelate, 
whose  services  to  the  Church  are  so  con- 
spicuous as  to  render  the  mention  of  his 
name  unnecessary,  was  not  includetl  in 
the  bestowal  of  Papal  honors.  Though,  of 
course,  no  complaint  on  this  score  will 
be  heard  from  American  Catholics,  they 
can  not  help  feeling  regretful,  and  may- 
be excused  for  expressing  disappoint- 
ment. Political  activities  familiar  to 
every^one,  combined  with  unrecognized 
in.strumentalities,  have  resulted  in  the 
deprivation  to  the  Sacred  College  of  a 
Cardinal  who  would  have  been  a  light 
among   its   most   illustrious    members. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


The  question  of  the  advisability  of 
allowing  Catholic  boys  to  join  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  is  being  discussed  in 
not  a  few  of  our  exchanges.  While  it 
would  apj)ear  that  the  dangers  incidental 
to  such  joining  are  scarcely  so  inevitable 
as  quotations  from  the  "  Handbook  of 
the  Scouts"  (cited  some  weeks  ago  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Review)  plainly  indicated, 
there  is  still  diversity  of  opinion  concern- 
ing the  most  judicious  action  to  be  taken 
in  the  matter.  As  for  ourselves,  we  have 
called  attention  several  times  within  the 
past  year  to  the  Catholic  Boys'  Brigade, 
as  it  exists  in  England;  and  we  concur  in 
the  following  expression  of  opinion  which 
we  find  in  the  magazine  just  mentioned: 

In  England,  Catholic  educators  and  the 
pastoral  authorities,  where  the  Scout  movement 
as  a  means  for  developing  the  manly  spirit 
and  sense  of  usefulness  in  boys  had  not  been 
already  anticipated,  have  promptly  supplied  the 
want  by  the  organization  of  "Boys'  Brigades." 
These  are  conducted  on  Catholic  principles, 
though  their  organizers  avail  themselves  of  all 
that  is  useful  in  the  methods  of  the  Boy  Scout 
system.  It  is  no  credit  to  us,  with  our  advanced 
methods  and  ample  resources,  that  we  are 
behind  in  this,  especially  since  there  is  ample 
opportunity  for  coming  to  an  understanding 
regarding  practical  subjects  of  this  kind  at  the 
conventions  of  the  bishops,  who  can  instruct 
and  direct   the  diocesan  clergy. 


Whatever  temporary  hardships  may  be 
entailed  by  the  unconditional  abolition 
of  the  custom  of  collecting  money  at 
church  doors,  we  like  to  believe  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  clergy  as 
well  as  the  laity  will  soon  rejoice  that 
the  custom  has  been  done  away  with. 
That  there  were  plausible  reasons  for 
its  existence  goes  without  saving,  but 
all  such  reasons  were  powerless  to  offset 
the  frequent  disedification  and  occasional 
scandal  to  which  the  collecting  gave  rise. 
It  was  in  many  cases  a  hardship  and 
humiliation  to  the  poor,  and  an  entirely 
unnecessary   stumbling-block  in   the   path 


of  outsiders  favorably  disposed  toward 
the  Church;  and  it  degenerated,  once  in 
a  while  at  least,  into  an  intolerable  abuse. 
The  financial  capability  of  the  average 
American  pastor  may  safely  be  counted 
upon  to  devise  other  and  less  questionable 
means  of  securing  the  funds  requisite 
for  the  upkeep  of  his  church  and  his 
parochial  works;  and  so  of  the  church- 
door  collecting  we  feel  inclined  to  say — 
"a  good  riddance." 


A  Catholic  critic  has  written  to  a  New 
York  journal,  complaining  of  the  flippancy 
with  which  the  newspaper  in  question, 
and  many  another  as  well,  treats  the 
dignitaries  of  our  Church.  He  condemns 
the  use,  in  the  paper's  headlines,  of  the 
bare  "  Gibbons  "  or  "  Farley  "  instead  of 
Cardinal  Gibbons  or  Archbishop  Farley. 
Doubtless  the  unqualified  patronymic 
does  jar  upon  the  sensibilities  of  many  a 
Catholic,  but  doubtless  also  the  name 
shorn  of  any  epithet  connotes  in  other 
minds  eminent  distinction  rather  than 
disrespect.  To  speak  of  England's  most 
intellectual  churchman  simply  as  New- 
man, or  of  her  greatest  poet  as  simply 
Shakespeare,  will  hardly  be  held  as 
bad  form.  Personally,  we  confess  that 
"Gibbons,"  "Ireland"  or  "Farley,"  in  the 
headlines  of  a  secular  journal,  does  not 
offend  us  one-half  so  much  as  the  locu- 
tion (seen  in  a  Catholic  weekly)  "  Rev. 
Hogan "  for  the  Rev.  Father  Hogan,  or 
at  least  Father  Hogan. 


You  will  search  in  vain  for  the  remotest 
reference  to  the  Deity,  says  the  Rome 
correspondent  of  the  London  Tablet,  in 
all  the  documents  issued  by  the  Italian 
Government  in  connection  with  the  cele- 
brations in  honor  of  the  cinquentenary 
during  the  last  six  months. 

But,  apparently,  it  is  not  profitable  to  boycott 
the  Almighty  when  dealing  with  the  followers 
of  Islam;  for  General  Caneva's  proclamation 
to  the  people  of  Tripoli  Ijcgins,  in  the  largest 
of  type,  "In  the  name  of  God,  Clement  and 
Merciful."     The    King    of    Italy    is    never    men- 
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tionctl  in  il  without  the  prayer  "May  God 
preserve  him!"  "May  God  have  him  in  His 
keeping!"  "May  God  save  Him!"  Promises 
are  made  that  "all  the  religious  laws  will  be 
observed,"  that  "all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  pious  and  religious  works  will  be  respected"; 
and  the  Moslems  are  told  that  if  they  do  not 
submit  "they  are  rebelling  against  the  wishes 
of  Providence,  which  has  sent  Italy  here." 
The  conclusion  of  the  proclamation,  with  its 
quotations  from  the  Koran,  is  worth  quoting 
textually:  "Peoples  of  Tripolitania,  Cyrenaica, 
and  the  annexed  regions:  Remember  that  God 
has  said  in  the  Book:  'Those  who  do  not  bring 
religious  war,  and  do  not  drive  you  out  of  your 
countries,  it  is  your  duty  to  do  them  good  and 
protect  them,  because  God  loves  benefactors  and 
protectors.'  Remember  that  it  is  also  written 
in  the  Book:  'If  they  incline  to  peace,  accept 
it  by  all  means,  and  have  confidence  in  God!' 
Italy  desires  peace,  and  that,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Italy  and  its  King  (whom  may  God 
bless!),  this  your  land  may  remain  a  land  of 
Islam,  and  that  over  it  may  wave  the  white, 
red,  and  green,  in  sign  of  faith,  love,  and  hope." 

Could  hypocrisy  go  further  or  be  more 
soul-sickening?  No  wonder  that  long- 
prosecuted  missionary  efforts  among  the 
Turks  are  all  but  fruitless.  No  wonder 
that  Italy  is  scourged  with  cholera  and 
earthquakes. 


The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois  prohibiting  religious 
exercises  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth 
has  met  with  more  general  approval 
among  non-Catholics  than  was  expected. 
The  Dial,  a  literary  journal  of  Chicago, 
declares  that  the  pleas  which  have  been 
urged  against  this  decision,  whether  by 
the  dissenting  justices  or  by  the  zealots 
of  the  pulpit,  are  either  shuffling  evasions 
of  the  point  at  issue  or  appeals  to  the 
decisions  made  b)'  weaker  or  more  com- 
promising benches  in  other  States. 

Although  regarding  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Bible  as  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  any  education,  the 
Dial  holds  that — 

it  would  be  simply  impossible,  vtithout  main- 
taining an  open  sore  in  the  body  politic,  to 
permit  the  Bible  to  be  used  in  the  public 
schools,  because  most  of  those  who  as  in- 
structors   were    using    ii    would  —  some    uncon- 


.sciously,  but  more  of  sly  and  set  i]urp()sc  — 
make  it  the  vehicle  of  teachings  that  could 
not  fail  to  irritate  their  hearers  and  create  dis- 
s'ensions  among  them.  In  fact,  those  who  are 
loudest  in  demanding  that  the  Bible  be  forced 
upon  unwilling  listeners  would  be  the  first  to 
protest  if  it  were  treated  strictly  as  a  work  of 
literary  and  ethical  excellence,  with  no  sug- 
gestion of  a  sanctity  setting  it  apart  from 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  and  Shelley.  This  is 
by  no  means  their  game,  and  their  underlying 
purpose  is  one  that  the  State  has  no  right  to 
countenance. 


Sunday  observance,  or  the  lack  of  it, 
is  exciting  as  much  Comment  in  England 
and  other  countries  across  the  water  as 
in  our  own  Republic.  There  is,  however, 
an  exception  among  transatlantic  peoples, 
and  a  writer  in  the  London  Daily  Chron- 
icle thus  notes  it :  "  Loud  laments  are 
heard  in  England  about  the  alienation 
of  the  working  classes  from  the  Christian 
Churches.  There  is  no  ground  for  such 
complaint  in  Ireland.  A  Sunday  in  Dublin 
sufficed  to  reveal  what  a  tremendous 
factor  the  Catholic  Church  is  in  the  life 
of  the  people.".  The  writer  goes  on  to 
describe  the  succession  of  Masses  at  the 
cathedral,  and  the  not  less  striking  ser- 
vices at  the  Jesuit  church  in  Gardner 
Street,  with  its  densely  thronged  congre- 
gations. The  conclusion  the  journalist 
comes  to  is :  "  So  far  as  Dublin  is  con- 
cerned, it  can  be  said  with  confidence 
that  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached 
to  them." 


That  Anglican  clergymen,  and  more 
especially  advanced  Ritualists,  are  more 
or  less  close  imitators  of  genuine  priests, 
both  as  regards  their  dress  and  the  char- 
acter of  their  religious  services,  is  a  fact 
notorious  for  years  past.  We  confess, 
however,  that  we  were  unaware  that  the 
imitation  approaches  identity  so  nearly 
as  is  indicated  in  this  statement  of  the 
Bombay  Examiner: 

There  are  in  London  well-known  churches 
where  "Mass"  is  said  in  Latin  from  a  Roman 
Missal,  with  the  complete  paraphernalia  of 
vestments,  candles,  incense,  Gregorian  Chant, 
reservation    of    the    "  Blessed    Sacrament,"    con- 
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fession  in  Roman  confessional  boxes,  carried 
out  according  to  the  Roman  manner,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  Roman  books  of  moral  theol- 
ogy,—  Lehmkuhl  being  studied  by  Anglican 
clergy  just  as  by  us,  while  dogmatic  theology 
is  sought  in  Hurler's  "Compendium"  and 
Hunter's  and  Humphrey's  and  Scannel's  English 
translations  of  our  text-books.  A  few  years 
ago  a  party  of  French  Jesuit  Scholastics,  exiled 
to  England,  reached  London  early  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  and,  while  searching  for  a  place  to 
hear  Mass,  came  across  one  of  these  churches. 
They  entered,  took  holy  water  at  the  door, 
saw  confessional  boxes.  Stations  of  the  Cross, 
statues,  altar  with  crucifix  and  candles  and  . 
tabernacle,  and  a  "priest"  saying  "Mass."  Il 
was  only  something  incidental  at  the  end  which 
revealed,  to  their  horror,  that  they  had  been 
attending  an  Anglican  service  —  completely 
duped   by   the  exact  imitation. 

There  is  something  abhorrent  in  the 
idea  of  an  AngHcan  minister's  wilfully 
deceiving  Catholics  as  to  his  status  with 
regard  to  the  Church;  but  it  appears  that 
such  deception  is  not  unknown  or  even 
infrequent.  And,  as  Father  Hull,  S.  J., 
remarks:  "Any  Anglican  who,  under 
cover  of  these  tactics,  visits  houses  or 
hospitals  and  offers  his  ministrations  to 
people  who  are  known  not  to  be  Anglicans 
but  Catholics  of  our  communion,  without 
expressly  explaining  his  Anglican  status, 
is  guilty  of  a  deception  which,  in  certain 
other  departments  of  life  outside  the 
ecclesiastical,  would  be  liable  to  prosecu- 
tion for  false  pretences." 


There  is  mourning  deep  and  widespread 
in  Texas  over  the  death  of  the  venerable 
Bishop  Verdaguer,  who  passed  to  his 
reward  on  the  26th  ult.  His  life  was  one 
of  unremitting  toil,  and  he  "died  in  har- 
ness," having  just  concluded  a  fatiguing 
Confirmation  tour.  He  was  the  last  of 
the  Spanish  bishops,  and  not  the  least 
of  those  noted  for  apostolic  povertv  and 
saintlike  zeal.    Says  the  Morning  Star: 

Bishop  Verdaguer  was  a  man  of  great  learning, 
deep  piety,  and  apostolic  zeal.  For  twenty-one 
years  he  labored  with  great  energy  in  the 
Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Brownsville,  faithfully 
performing  not  only  his  duties  as  a  bishop, 
but  the  work  of  the  humblest  priest  of  that 
missionary    district.     His    was,   indeed,    a   noble 


life,  founded  on  God.  His  work  has  borne  fruit 
in  the  numberless  souls  he  brought  to  the  love 
and  knowledge  of  God  and  in  those  he  helped 
onward  in  His  service.  After  a  long  life  of 
nearly  fourscore  years,  Death  has  laid  its  hand 
upon  the  venerable  and  beloved  Bishop;  and 
in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  who  looked  to  him 
as  their  shepherd,  their  father  and  friend,  there 
is  a  sorrow  too  deep  for  words.  His  memory 
will  linger  as  that  of  a  great  apostle,  fragrant 
with  the  deeds  that  encircle  thci  memory  of 
other  great  Texas  apostles  —  Timon,  Odin, 
Dubuis,  Neraz,  Forest,  Dunne  —  who  went 
about  doing  good;  of  a  priest  who  honored 
his  sacred  calling  by  every  act  of  his  pure  and 
holy  life;  of  a  prelate  who,  while  fulfilling  with 
ardent  zeal  the  highest  duties  of  an  episcopate, 
yet  held  himself  only  as  a  humble  priest, 
seeking  to  spend  himself  and  be  spent  for 
his   people. 


Discoursing  on  the  subject  of  frequent 
and  daily  Communion,  and  on  the  in- 
consistency of  those  who  argue  that  the 
frequentation  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  has 
a  tendency  to  familiarize  children  with 
the  Bread  of  Angels,  causing  them  in  the 
end  to  throw  ofT  this  good  practice 
altogether,  Father  Cyril,  reported  in  the 
Catholic  Times  and  Opinion,  makes  these 
striking  reflections: 

When,  in  the  physical  order,  a  child,  organi- 
cally sound,  remains  weakly  in  spite  of  its 
allowance  of  food,  do  we  not  hasten  to  feed  it 
up?  1  have  already  touched  upon  the  j)lea 
that  Johnny  is  little  "impressed."  Let  me  now 
test  the  inference  drawn  from  this.  His  change- 
ful nature  causes  him  quickly  to  tire  of  things. 
Thence  it  is  concluded  —  quite  a  priori,  be  it 
observed — that  he  will  surely  give  up  Com- 
munion later  on,  if  trained  now  to  very  frequent 
or  daily  use  of  It.  There  are  several  big  holes 
in   this  reasoning. 

According  to  what  principle  of  philosophy, 
one  may  ask,  will  the  formation  from  earliest 
years  of  a  strong  communicating  habit  pre- 
dispose a  child  to  contracting  afterward  a 
precisely  contrary  habit?  (I  am,  of  course, 
supposing  that  the  child  has  not  simply  been 
dragooned  into  the  practice  entirely  .against 
its  will,  but  has  been  reasonably  persuaded  of 
its  need  of  frequent  Communion.)  Is  this  our 
educational  philosophy  in  other  matters?  Do 
you — a  parent — rule  that  your  boy  should  not 
be  formed  early  to  studious  habits  lest  later 
on  he  may  abandon  study?  Or  that  constant 
obedience,   unselfishness,   tidiness,   etc.,  are   not 
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to  be  insisted  on  for  fear  he  should  afterward 
grow  tired  of  these  virtues?  I  fancy  not!  I 
imagine,  on  the  contrary,  that  when  lecturing 
the  young  "hopeful"  your  line  would  be  some- 
thing like  this:  "My  boy,  you  don't  understand 
the  importance  of  these  things.  If  you  wish 
to  be  a  good  and  useful  man,  you  must  acquire 
good  habits  while  you  are  young." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  The 
good  tree  can  not  bring  forth  evil  fruit, 
neither  can  the  evil  tree  bring  forth  good 
fruit.  And  the  implanting  and  nourishing 
of  so  salutary  a  habit  in  the  heart  of  the 
child  must  necessarily  result  in  a  stronger 
and  deeper  love  of  Our  Lord. 


We  should  judge  that  the  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Israelite  has  been  devoting  some 
attention  to  Leo  XIIL's  Encyclicals  on 
the  Labor  Question.  In  any  case,  the 
following  is  a  mere  corollary  of  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  that  great  Pope: 

The  shibboleth  of  the  hour  is  "social  service." 
•Social  service  is  a  good  thing  and  a  source  of 
encouragement  to  those  who  stand  in  need  of 
it;  but  if  "social  justice"  were  more  closely 
carried  out  we  should  dispense  with  a  good 
deal  of  the  "social  service"  that  is  brought 
into  the  life  of  the  working  classes.  If  the 
employer  understood  his  duty  toward  his  em- 
ployee, and  the  employee  understood  his  duty 
toward  his  employer,  we  might  soon  be  able 
to  set  aside  much  of  the  "social  service";  for 
"social  justice"  will  then  prevail,  and  with  it 
will  come  an  amicable  relationship  between 
Capital  and  Labor;  and,  as  a  result,  there 
will  no  longer  be  need  of  the  palliatives  now 
resorted  to  in  order  to  help  on  the  condition 
of    the  struggling   masses. 

Let  it  be  added  that  in  more  than  one 
Catholic  country  this  ideal  relationship 
between  Capital  and  Labor  is  a  reality, — 
if  not  generally,  at  least  in  individual 
instances  of  notable  importance. 


In  the  October  Fortnightly  Review, 
Maurice  Maeterlinck  has  the  first  portion 
of  a  paper  on  "Death."  Here  is  a  part 
of  one  paragraph: 

There  is,  therefore,  but  one  terror  particular 
to  death:  that  of  the  unknown  into  which  it 
hurls  us.  In  facing  it,  let  us  not  delay  in 
imtting   from    our    minds   all    thpt    the    positive 


religions  have  left  there.  Let  us  remember 
only  that  it  is  not  for  us  to  prove  that  they 
are  not  proved,  but  for  them  to  establish  that 
they  are  true.  Now,  not  one  of  them  brings 
us  a  proof  before  which  a  candid  intelligence 
can   bow. 

We  quote  the  foregoing  simply  as  a 
specimen  of  the  consummate  impudence  of 
the  typical  Rationalist,  agnostic,  pseudo- 
scientist,  or  other  non-religionist.  "  Candid 
intelligences"  must  of  course,  a  priori, 
reject  Christian  doctrine,  historic  fact, 
and  contemporary  miracles.  Augustine, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  innumerable  other 
religionists  whom  the  world  in  general 
has  been  wont  to  credit  with  a  fair 
share  of  intelligence,  were  either  dolts 
or  frauds, — had  no  intelligence  or  were 
lacking  in  candor!  All  this  assumption 
of  superior  wisdom  and  infallible  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  Maeterlinck  and  his 
ilk  is  ludicrous,  quite  as  much  so  as  the 
traditional  statement  of  the  corner  grocery 
debater :  "  What  I  think  and  what  ever) 
sensible  man  must  think,  etc." 


An  aftermath  of  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Bird  S.  Coler's  two  pamphlets,  "  Socialism 
in  the  Schools"  and  "The  Residuary 
Sect,"  is  the  organization  of  the  "Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Church  Schools." 
In  its  certificate  of  incorporation  we  find 
this  explanatory  paragraph: 

The  object  of  the  corporation  shall  be  the 
impressing  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  the 
moral  danger  that  threatens  the  nation  from 
the  Godless  school,  and  the  employment  of 
public  opinion  as  a  motive  force  in  the  direction 
of  providing  a  system  of  distribution  of  public 
funds  for  educational  work  which  shall  be  just, 
and  so  do  away  with  un-American  discripiina- 
tion  against  churches  and  religious  institutions, 
to  encourage  large  benevolences  upon  the  part 
of  men  of  wealth  to  institutions  of  learning, 
wherein  the  moral  training  is  given  with  the 
religious  inspiration  behind  it,  as  an  offset  to 
the  practical  subsidization  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  interest  of  an  affirmative 
agnosticism. 

An  excellent  object  which  can  not 
be  too  energetically  prosecuted,  and  one 
to  which  Catholics  should  give  heart\- 
support. 


The  Cardinal's  Lodger. 


EARLY  on  a  summer  morning, 
about  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years  ago,  a  Httle  boy  stood 
at  one  of  the  rear  entrances  of  a 
palace  in  Florence.  He  may  have  been 
admiring  the  sunrise,  or  only  watching  for 
the  butcher  or  the  rnilkman ;  for  he  was  a 
kitchen-boy  in  the  household  of  a  Car- 
dinal. He  was  twelve  years  old,  and  his 
name  was  Thomas.  Suddenly  he  felt  a 
tap  on  his  shoulder,  which  made  him  turn 
round  quickly,  and  he  exclaimed: 

"  Is  that  you,  Peter?  What  has  brought 
you  to  Florence,  and  how  are  they  all  in 
Cortona?" 

"They're  all  well,"  answered  Peter, 
who  was  also  a  boy  of  about  twelve. 
"  But  I've  left  there  for  good.  I'm  tired 
of  tending  sheep.  I  want  to  be  a  painter. 
They  say  there's  a  school  here  where  they 
teach  painting." 

"  But  have  you  got  any  money,  Peter? " 

"Not  a  cent." 

"Then  you  had  better  take  service  in 
the  kitchen  with  me.  You  will  be  sure  of 
not  starving  to  death,  at  least,"  observed 
Thomas,  dryly. 

"I  don't  want  to  enter  service:  I'm 
bound  to  be  a  painter,"  replied  Peter. 
"  But,  as  you  have  more  than  you  need 
to  eat,  suppose  you  take  me  to  board — 
on  trust  at  first,  and  when  I'm  well  off 
I'll  settle  with  you." 

"Agreed,"  answered  Thomas,  after  a 
moment's  thought.  "  Come  upstairs  to 
the  garret  where  I  sleep,  and  I  will  bring 
you  some  dinner  by  and  bv." 

So  the  two  boys  went  up  to  a  little 
room,  among  the  chimney-pots.  All  the 
furniture  it  contained  was  an  old  straw 
bed  and  two  ricketv  chairs.  The  walls 
were  bare- 


When  Thomas  went  down  to  the  kitchen 
and  foraged  among  the  broken  meats,  he 
found  the  half  of  a  fine  mutton  pie,  which 
the  cook  had  overlooked.  Peter,  who 
was  very  hungry,  ate  with  keen  relish. 

"So  far,  so  good,"  said  he;  "but, 
Thomas,  I  can't  be  a  painter  without 
pencils  and  brushes  and  colors." 

"I'll  tell  you  what,"  suggested  Thomas. 
"I'll  get  some  charcoal  down  in  the 
kitchen,  and  you  can  begin  by  drawing 
pictures  on  the  wall." 

So  Peter  set  to  work,  and  drew  so 
many  figures  of  men  and  women  and 
birds  and  trees  and  beasts  and  flowers 
that  before  long  the  walls  were  entirely 
covered. 

At  last  one  day  Thomas  was  given  a 
piece  of  money.  You  may  be  sure  there 
was  joy  in  the  boarding-house  up  among 
the  chimney-pots;  for  now  Peter  could 
have  pencils  and  paper  and  india-rubber, 
and  a  few  other  things  that  artists  need. 
Then  he  changed  his  way  of  hfe  a  Httle. ' 
He  went  out  early  every  morning  and 
wandered  about  Florence;  and  everything 
he  could  find  to  draw — whether  the  pic- 
tures in  the  churches,  or  the  fronts  of  the 
old  palaces,  or  the  statues  in  the  public 
squares,  or  the  outlines  of  the  hills  beyond 
the  Arno — delighted  him.  Then,  when  it 
became  too  dark  to  work  any  longer,  he 
would  return  to  his  boarding-house,  and 
always  find  his  dinner  awaiting  him. 

None  of  the  servants  knew  that  Thomas 
kept  a  boarder;  or,  if  they  did,  they 
good-naturedly  shut  their  eyes.  The  cook, 
however,  used  to  remark  sometimes  that 
Thomas  ate  a  good  deal  for  a  lad  of  his 
size. 

One  day  the  Cardinal  took  it  into  his 
head  to  alter  and  repair  his  palace.  He 
went  all  over  the  house,  and,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  stumbled  into  Thomas' 
boarding-house.. 
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"Why,  how  is  this?"  exclaimed  the 
Cardinal,  astonished'  at  seeing  the  little 
room  so  beautifully  decorated  in  charcoal. 
''Have  we  an  artist  among  us?  Who 
occupies  this  room?" 

"  The  little  kitchen-boy,  Thomas,  your 
Eminence." 

"  A  kitchen-boy !  So  great  a  genius 
must  not  be  neglected.    Call  him." 

Thomas  came  up  in  fear  and  trembling. 
He  looked  at  the  charcoal  drawings  on  the 
wall,  then  in  the  prelate's  face,  and  his 
heart  sank  within  him. 

"  Thomas,  you  are  no  longer  a  kitchen- 
boy,"  said  the  Cardinal. 

Poor  Thomas  thought  he  was  dismissed 
from  service,  and  then  what  would  be- 
come of  his  friend  Peter? 

"Please  don't  send  me  away!"  he 
exclaimed,  falling  on  his  knees.  "  I  have 
nowhere  to  go,  and  Peter  will  starve, 
and  he  wants  to  be  a  painter  so  much!" 

"Who  is  Peter?"  asked  the  Cardinal. 

"  He  is  a  boy  from  Cortona  who  stops 
with  me,  and  he  drew  these  pictures  on 
the  wall.  It  will  break  his  heart  if  he 
can  not  be  a  painter." 

"Where  is  he  now?"  inquired  the 
Cardinal. 

"  He  is  out  wandering  about  the  streets 
to  find  something  to  draw.  He  goes  out 
every  day  and  comes  back  at  night." 

"  When  he  returns  to-night,  Thomas, 
bring  him  to  me,"  said  the  Cardinal. 

But,  strange  to  say,  that  night  Peter 
did  not  come  back  to  his  boarding-house. 
One  week,  two  weeks  went  by,  and  still 
nothing  was  heard  of  him.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  the  Cardinal  caused  a  search 
for  him  to  be  instituted,  and  at  last  he 
was  found  in  a  convent.  It  seems  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  one  of  Raphael's 
pictures  which  was  preserved  there,  and 
had  asked  permission  of  the  monks  to 
copy  it.  Charmed  with  his  youth  and 
great  talent,  they  had  readily  consented, 
and  had  lodged  and  fed  him. 

Thanks  to  the  interest  the  Cardinal 
took  in  him,  Peter  was  admitted  to  the 
best   school    of   painting   in   Florence.     As 


for  Thomas,  he  was  given  a  post  near  the 
Cardinal's  person,  and  had  masters  to 
instruct  him  in  all  the  ordinary  branches 
of  knowledge. 

Fifty  years  later  two  old  men  lived 
happily  together  in  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful houses  in  Florence.  One  of  them  was 
called  Peter  of  Cortona,  and  people  said 
of  him:  "He  is  the  greatest  painter  of 
our  time."  The  other  was  called  Thomas, 
and  was  famed  for  good  nature  and  deeds 
of  charitv. 


The  Widow's  Son. 
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VII. 

After  the  fire  and  the  disturbance  it 
had  caused,  the  situation  at  the  home 
of  !Mr.  Delange  became  more  and  more 
strained.  Since  that  time  he  had  been 
verv  disagreeable;  nothing  that  Mrs. 
Wilde  could  do  seemed  to  please  him; 
and  Robert,  as  we  know,  had  not  made 
any  effort  to  conciliate  his  uncle. 

Mrs.  Wilde  could  neither  receive  her 
friends  nor  visit  them.  She  had  expected 
to  surprise  them  by  the  luxury  of  her 
surroundings  and  the  lavishness  of  her 
hospitality;  but  Uncle  Richard  had  no 
such  plans.  He  was  not  at  all  averse  to 
occasional  visitors;  but  he  could  never  be 
depended  upon. 

One  evening  at  dinner  he  had  laughed 
at  some  playful  sallies  of  the  monkeys, 
who  had,  in  the  process  of  walking  about 
the  table,  upset  a  dish  of  oranges,  with 
which  they  began  to  play  ball.  Mrs. 
Wilde  hurriedly  drew  her  chair  away. 
Robert  was  preparing  to  do  the  same 
when  his  uncle  said   very  crossly: 

"Stay  wheie  you  are!  It  is  rude  to 
leave  the  table  before  the  master  or 
mistress   of   the   house   gives   the   signal." 

"It  is  the  mistress  who  gives  it!" 
retorted  Robert,  angril\ .  "  And  she  has 
already  done  so." 

"Sit  down,  1   say!"   roared  his  uncle. 
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Robert,  after  exchanging  a  glance  with 
his  mother,  reluctantly  obeyed,  and  began 
to  tinkle  his  spoon  against  the  side  of  his 
coffee-cup.  The  noise  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Jacko,  tiring  of  his  play.  He 
made  one  bound  toward  Robert,  seized 
the  coffee-cup  and  poured  the  contents 
over  the  boy's  head.  This  exasperated 
Robert,  who  jumped  to  his  feet,  crying: 

"Confound  it,  I  will  not  stand  this  an> 
longer!     I  shall   not  stay  here." 

Mrs.    Wilde    paled    with    horror.      The 
old   man   continued   to   laugh,    though   he  ■ 
made  a  sign  to  Henri  to  take  the  monkeys 
away.      Robert    remained    standing,     his 
hand  on  the  back  of  his  chair. 

At  length  Uncle  Richard  made  a  sign 
for  his  niece  to  assist  him  to  rise,  the  valet 
having  departed  with  the  mischievous 
animals.  They  passed  from  the  dining- 
room  into  the  library,  where  the  old  man 
seated  himself  in  his  accustomed  place 
by  the  window.  When  he  had  arranged 
himself  comfortably,  he  called  Robert 
to  come  to  him.  The  boy  continued 
standing  where  they  had  left  him.  Uncle 
Richard  repeated  his  command;  still  the 
boy  did  not  move. 

"Go  you  and  fetch  him!"  cried  the 
old  man  to  Mrs.  Wilde. 

"I  can  not  force  him,"  said  his  niece. 
"  He  is  not  a  child." 

"He  never  has  been  a  child,"  answered 
the  uncle,  angrily.  "  You  have  not  brought 
him  up  properly.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  so  little  to  build  on  in  his  case  that 
extraordinary  effort  was  needed  as  well 
as  extraordinary  care.  You  have  used 
neither." 

The  valet  entered  and  placed  the  even- 
ing paper  on  the  table  in  front  of  his 
master. 

Suddenly  Robert  appeared  in  front  of 
his  uncle. 

'  I'm  not  going  to  stand  this  life  any 
longer,"  he  said.  "You  may  do  what 
vou  please,  but  you  can't  frighten  me 
I  repeat  that  I  wouldn't  continue  to  be 
Ijiov.beatcn  even  for  the  whole  island 
of  Martinique." 


In  real  or  feigned  indifference  to  the 
speech  of  his  nephew,  Mr.  Delange  cast 
his  eyes  on  the  paper  he  held  in  his  hand. 
Mother  and  son  observed  him  suddenly 
grow  deathly  pale,  while  the  paper  dropped 
from  his  hand. 

"  Mont  Pelee!"  he  exclaimed  in  a  hoarse 
voice.  "The  island  of  Martinique  has 
been  destroyed!"  he  murmured,  in  a 
smothered,  unnatural  tone.  "And  I  am 
ruined!" 

The  paper  dropped  from  his  hand,  his 
head  fell  back  against  the  chair,  and  he 
fainted  wav. 


When  Richard  Delange  opened  his 
eyes  in  his  own  room,  it  was  not  to  a 
crowd  of  anxious  and  sympathizing  friends 
or  retainers.  .The  news  of  the  dreadful 
disaster  at  Martinique  had  been  read  in 
the  evening  papers  by  nearly  all  the 
servants;  the  valet  had  repeated  his 
master's  exclamation  of  horror  and 
despair;  and  already  they  were  calcu- 
lating on  the  time  when  they  should  take 
their  departure  from  the  house,  which 
would  probably  soon  be  abandoned  by 
the  old  man,  who  had  declared  himself 
ruined. 

Mrs.  Wilde  had  hastily  summoned  a 
doctor,  whom  she  received  with  polite- 
ness and  forced  concern.  He  had  been 
doubtful  as  to  the  result  of  the  shock  on 
the  enfeebled  frame  of  Mr.  Delange;  but 
had  remained  with  him  a  couple  of  hours, 
assisted  bv  Henri,  the  valet,  a  very  light 
mulatto,  with  considerable  French  blood 
in  his  veins.  He  had  been  in  the  old  man's 
service  since  boyhood,  and,  in  his  own 
way,    was    attached    to    him. 

Mrs.  Wilde,  pleading  a  headAche,  had 
left  the  room  soon  after  the  arrival  of 
the  doctor;  but  she  asked  to  bt  called 
if  the  patient  should  return  to  con;scious- 
ness.  When  the  stricken  man  began  to 
revive,  Henri  was  as  assiduous  ar.  the 
physician  in  ministering  to  his  n^eds. 
In  a  very  short  while  after  having  re- 
covered his  senses,  Mr.  Delange  was  quite 
himself  again. 
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"  1  made  a  bad  break;  didn't  I,  Henri? " 
he  said  in  an  unusually  pleasant  tone. 
■'  Who  is  this?" 

"  Dr.  Miles,"  replied  the  physician. 
"  Your  niece,  Mrs.  Wilde,  called  me  in. 
You  have  had  a  pretty  bad  shock,   sir." 

'You  don't  mean  paralysis?"  cried  the 
old  man.  "  I'm  able  to  move  every  joint 
in  my  body." 

"Oh,  no,  nothing  like  that!"  said  the 
doctor.  "  But  at  your  age  one  is  not 
strong,  —  not  able  to  stand  unpleasant 
news." 

"Yes,  yes,  that's  true!  It  was  a  terrible 
thing  to  come  on  one  so  suddenly.  But 
we  shall  have  to  make  the  best  of  it, — 
shan't  we,  Henri?" 

His  master  was  so  very  cheerful  that 
Henri  began  to  wonder  whether  the  ruin 
that  had  come  upon  him,  if  it  were  not 
irretrievable,  might  not  be  a  blessing  in 
disguise. 

"Yes,  sir,  we' shall,"  Henri  answered. 
"  We  were  lucky  not  to  have  been  there. 
Nearly  everybody  was  killed." 

"Get  me  the  paper,"  said  Mr.  Delange, 
endeavoring  to  sit  up. 

"No,  no,  not  yet!"  protested  the 
physician.  "  You  must  be  perfectly  still 
to-night,  or  I  can  not  answer  for  the 
consequences." 

"Pooh-pooh!"  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
but  his  voice  was  quite  feeble.  "  I'll  suffer 
more  lying  here  imagining  things  than  if 
I  knew  the  worst  that  is  known." 

"It  could  hardly  be  any  worse,  sir," 
said  Henri. 

The  doctor  poured  a  few  drops  of 
medicine  into  a  glass  of  water. 

"  Drink  this,  Mr.  Delange,"  he  said. 
"  You  must  sleep.  To-morrow  will  be 
time  enough  for  you  to  hear  the  details 
of  the  disaster.  The  evening  papers  may 
have  exaggerated." 

Cold  drops  of  perspiration  began  to 
break  out  on  the  old  man's  forehead.  He 
felt  very  weak  and  nervous.  Without  a 
word,  he  took  the  draught  from  the  hands 
of  the  doctor;  and,  laying  back  on  the 
pillow,    was    soon   asleep.     The    physician 


retired,  promising  to  return  in  the  morning. 

Henri  concluded  not  to  inform  Mrs. 
Wilde  that  his  master  was  better,  not 
wishing  to  leave  him  even  for  a  short 
time.  After  a  while  he  lay  down  on  a 
couch  near  the  window  and  began  his 
faithful    vigil. 

At  eight  o'clock  next  morning  Mr. 
Delange  awoke,  feeling  greatly  refreshed. 
Henri  was  beside  his  bed  immediately. 
The  patient  insisted  upon  getting  up, 
and  was  soon  seated  by  the  window  in 
his  dressing-gown.  After  he  had  break- 
fasted he  asked  for  Mrs.  Wilde. 

"  I  have  not  seen  her  this  morning,  sir," 
said  Henri. 

"Nor  Mr.  Robert?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"It  is  long  past  breakfast  time,"  said 
the  old  man,  with  a  frown. 

"  No  doubt  they  were  very  much  upset 
last  night,  and  are  sleeping  late,"  said 
Henri. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  his  master,  dryly. 
"Now  get  me  the  paper." 

"Will  it  be  good  for  you  to  read  it — " 

"Get  me  the  paper,  I  say!"  cried  his 
master.  "And  then  request  Mrs.  Wilde 
to  Come  to  me  as  soon  as  she  can." 

Henri  returned  in  a  few  moments  with 
the  paper,  which  his  master  began  eagerly 
to  read.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour 
he  laid  it  on  the  table. 

"Have  you  told  Mrs.  Wilde?"  he  asked. 

'  She  is  not  in  the  house,  sir,"  replied 
Henri. 

"  Not  in  the  house?" 

"No,  sir;  nor  Mr.  Robert.  But  there 
is  a  note,  sir." 

"A  note?   Give  it  to  me." 

Henri  handed  him  the  envelope.  Mr. 
Delange  hurriedly  opened  it  and  read: 

My  dear  Uncle: — This  is  written  at 
midnight,  after  I  have  heard  from  the 
doctor  that  your  attack  is  not  serious 
and  that  I  can  be  of  no  use. 

Robert  and  I  were  very  much  concerned 
over  the  news  in  the  evening  paper  re- 
lating to  the  destruction  of  Martinique, 
as  it  affects  you  so  deeply.    It  is  so  hard 
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to  see  the  efforts  of  a  lifetime  come  to 
naught  by  a  single  stroke.  It  occurred, 
however,  at  an  opportune  time  for  us,  as 
we  had  already  realized  that  we  made  a 
mistake  in  the  arrangement  which  has 
proved  so  unsatisfactory  to  both  parties. 

Robert  has  a  very  high  spirit,  and  will 
not  submit  to  being  treated  like  a  child. 
He  has  never  been  coerced  in  his  life,  and 
is  now  too  near  manhood  to  be  ordered 
about  like  a  baby,  and  made  an  object 
of  ridicule,  as,  you  must  admit,  is  often 
the  case  in  this  house.  He  would  give 
me  no  peace  to-night  till  I  promised  to 
leave  at  once.  Therefore  morning  will 
find  us  gone. 

1  shall  go  to  the-  Vendome  for  a  few- 
days,  until  my  plans  are  perfected.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  an  old  invest- 
ment of  my  late  husband,  which  he 
thought  worthless,  has  turned  out  to  be 
a  paving  proposition,  which  will  yield 
us  at  least  eighteen  hundred  dollars  an- 
nually. It  is  not  much,  to  be  sure;  but 
will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  our  income. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  reports  of 
the  destruction  of  Martinique  are  exagger- 
ated, and  that  you  will  be  enabled  to 
rescue  enough  from  the  wreck  to  keep 
you  comfortably  for  the  remainder  of  your 
life,  which  must  now  be  nearing  its  close. 

Hoping  that  you  will  find  things  not  so 
bad  as  you  fear,  I  remain,  my  dear  Uncle, 

Your  affectionate  niece, 

Ckciua  Wilde. 

"Thank  Heaven  they  are  gone!"  was  all 
the  old  man  said  when  he  read  the  note, 
which  he  tore  into  bits  and  threw  into 
the  waste-basket.  Then  he  calmly  took 
up  the  ])aper  and  reread  the  account  of 
the  terrible  occurrence  at  Martinique.  For 
a  long  time  he  sat  silent;  while  Henri, 
hovering  near  the  door,  waited  for  a 
summons.  But  none  came,  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  he  brought  in  a  glass  of  milk  and 
some  biscuits. 

"Where  is  the  housekeeper?"  asked 
Mr.  Delange. 

"  I  will  call  her,"  answered  Henri. 

"  Do  so,"  said  his  master. 


When  she  came,  he  asked  if  Mrs.  Wilde's 
trunks  had  gone.  She  replied  in  the 
affirmative. 

"  I  shall  be  giving  up  this  house  imme- 
diately, Mrs.  Bunce,"  he  said.  "This 
disaster  has  worked  great  ruin  to  me. 
At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  at  most,  I  shall  J 
not  require  your  services  any  longer.  " 
Kindly  give  notice  to  the  others.  They 
will  all  be  paid  their  full  month's  wages, 
however.     Please  let  them  know  this." 

When  Mrs.  Bunce  had  gone,  the  old  fl 
man  remained  for  a  long  time  in  deep 
thought.  As  news  of  the  disaster  accu- 
mulated, he  conversed  with  Henri  on 
the  subject;  for  every  place  that  had 
suffered  was  well  known  to  them  both. 
Through  the  long  watches  of  the  night 
he  reflected,  and  at  the  expiration  of  two 
days  summoned  his  lawyer.  There  were 
several  consultations,  and  before  the 
fortnight  had  passed  the  red  flag  of  the 
auctioneer  fluttered  from  the  drawing- 
room  windows.  The  day  previous,  accom- 
])anied  only  by  Henri  and  Concordia,  Mr. 
Delange  had  taken  his  departure,  no  one 
knew  whither. 

( To  be  continued.  ) 


A  Quick- Witted  Emperor. 


A  certain  unworthy  old  knight,  having 
requested  a  favor  of  the  Emperor  Adrian, 
was  repulsed,  and  told  that  it  would  be 
useless  for  him  to  renew  his  petition.  But 
he  was  persevering,  if  unworthy,  and 
resolved  to  try  again.  He  colored  his  long, 
white  beard  black,  dressed  himself  like  a 
young  man,  and  after  a  few  days  again 
appeared  before  the  Emperor,  asking  for 
the  same  favor.  Pretending  not  to  notice 
the  disguise,  and  concealing  the  indigna- 
tion he  felt,  Adrian  said:  "I  would  gladlv 
gratify  your  desire,  but  only  a  short  time 
ago  1  was  obliged  to  refuse  just  such  a 
favor  td  your  father.  You  understand,  of 
course,  that  it  would  not  do  to  grant 
to  the  son  what  had  been  denied  to  the 
father." 
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The  Saints  without  a  Name.  The  Presentation  of  Mary. 


BY    EDWARD    WILBUR    MASON. 

5^ HEY  draw  the  water  and  hew  the  wood, 

They  toil  from  dawn  till  evening's  close; 
'Tis  they  that  make  the  solitude 

To  blossom  as  the  Sharon  rose. 
The  pathways  of  the  world  they  clear, 

The  jungle  and  the  wild  they  tame; 
Their  strong  hearts  neither  doubt  nor  fear- 

The  saints  without  a  name. 

They  raise  the  architrave  and  spire. 

They  launch  the  sail  upon  its  flight; 
They  bear  the  lilies  from  the  mire — 

The  harvests  flowing  out  of  sight. 
They  labor  for  their  fellowmen; 

They  bear  the  burden  and  the  blame, 
Nor  court  the  praise  of  tongue  or  pen — 

The  saints  without  a  name. 

They  slave  by  every  furnace  red, 

They  throng  the  factory  and  field; 
They  soothe  the  sick  and  cleanse  the  dead; 

They  die  themselves  but  never  yield. 
For  brotherhood  they  give  their  breath, 

And  fling  their  bodies  to  the  flame; 
They  overcome  both  pain  and  death — 

The  taints  without  a  name. 

They  walk  the  common  streets  each  day, 

With  songs  they  wend  unto  their  goals; 
They  cast  like  flowers  upon  the  way 

The  beauty  of  their  human  souls. 
They  lift  humanity  to  God, 

They  lead  the  faltering  and  the  lame, 
They  spend  their  lives  like  gold  abroad — 

The  saints  without  a  name. 


BY    DOM    MICHAEL    BARRETT,    O.  S,   B. 


HE  Temple  on  Mount  Sion 
is  crowded  with  worshippers 
coming  and  going.  The  Court 
of  the  Women,  a  large  en- 
closed space,  two  hundred  feet  square, 
contains  the  main  body;  beyond  the 
Nicanor  Gate,  toward  the  west,  in  the 
Court  of  Israel,  are  male  worshippers. 
Pharisees,  with  phylacteries  bound  on 
their  foreheads  or  arms,  displaying  texts 
of  Scripture;  Scribes  from  the  citv; 
workingmen  from  country  districts,  —  all 
are  fulfilling  their  duty  of  prayer  in 
union  with  the  sacrifices  continually  being 
offered  on  the  great  brazen  altar  in  the 
centre  of  the  Priests'  Court,  only  a  few 
feet  farther  to  the  west. 

Many  men  remain  with  the  female 
members  of  their  family  in  the  lower 
court;  for,  as  its.  name  implies,  women 
may  not  advance  nearer  to  the  altar  of 
sacrifice.  Raised  galleries  round  the  walls 
of  this  space  contain  other  women,  among 
them  the  virgins  known  as  almas,  who 
are  spending  their  youthful  years  under 
the  tuition  of  the  priests,  and  in  charge 
of  devout  women  of  riper  age,  who  by 
reason  of  widowhood  or  some  such  cause 
are  free  from  worldly  cares,  and  choose 
to  dwell  within  the  Temple  precincts  for 
their  remaining  years. 

These  almas  of  the  Temple  are  con- 
sidered by  many  reliable  authorities  to 
have    existed    from    very    early    times    in 
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the  history  of  God's  people.  Some  recog- 
nized them  in  the  band  of  women  who, 
led  by  Mary,  the  sister  of  Moses,  sang 
the  canticle  of  thanksgiving  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  after  the  Israelites 
had  crossed  dryshod  in  their  flight  from 
Egyptian  slavery;  for  that  Mary  is  held 
by  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  St.  Ambrose 
to  have  remained  a  virgin,  and  thus  a 
fit  leader  of  the  choir  of  virgins.  The 
"women  that  watched  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,"  who  gave  their  mirrors  to 
form  material  for  the  lavers  of  the 
sanctuary,*  and  "  the  virgins  that  were 
shut  up,"  who  flocked  round  the  high- 
priest  Onias  when  the  Temple  was 
threatened  with  desecration, f  are  also 
thought  by  able  commentators  to  have 
belonged  to  these  maidens,  who,  though 
not  dedicated  to  God  in  perpetual  vir- 
ginity, were  regarded  as  worthy  of  special 
reverence  while  they  remained  attached 
to  the  House  of  God. 

On  the  particular  Novenjber  day  of 
which  we  speak,  among  the  throng  of 
worshippers  are  an  aged  man  of  dignified 
mien,  and  a  woman  also  advanced  in 
years,  evidently  his  wife.  In  her  arms 
the  latter  bears  a  beautiful  httle  child, 
almost  an  infant.  The  man  is  Joachim 
of  Nazareth,  a  member  of  the  royal  house 
of  David;  his  wife,  Anne,  is  also  of  the 
same  illustrious  descent.  The  royal  line 
had  long  been  set  aside.  Herod  the 
Idumean,  was  occupying  the  throne  of 
Judea,  by  favor  of  the  Roman  conquerors. 
Jealous  of  David's  descendants,  and  fear- 
ing the  prophecies  which  foretold  to  the 
ancient  dynasty  a  lasting  reign,  he  had 
striven  to  put  to  death  any  members  of 
the  royal  house  that  might  still  survive. 
Joachim  and  Anne,  probably  owing  to 
their  obscure  condition  and  residence  in 
the  unimportant  town  of  Nazareth,  far 
away  from  any  connection  with  the  court 
of  the  tyrant,  escaped  his  cruelty. 

In  answer  to  the  fervent  prayers  of 
this  devout  couple,  God  had  granted  to 
them  a  daughter  in  their  old  age;    and 

•   Bzod.,  zxxviU,  8.  t    II.  Madub,,  Hi,  19. 


now  they  had  come,  like  Elcana  and  Anna 
of  old,  to  "lend  to  the  Lord"  the  infant 
He  had  bestowed  upon  them.  She  was 
to  be  trained  in  the  Temple,  with  the 
other  almas,  growing  to  maidenhood  in 
the  shadow  of  the  sanctuary. 

As  they  advance  toward  the  Nicanor 
Gate,  where  the  offering  of  their  little 
daughter  is  to  take  place,  the  child 
slips  down  from  her  mother's  arms,  and, 
clasping  Anne's  outstretched  hand  with 
baby  fingers,  slowly  paces  by  her  side. 
When  they  reach  the  flight  of  fifteen  steps 
which  leads  to  the  lofty  entrance  to  the 
more  sacred  precincts,  the  child  leaves 
her  mother's  side  and  alone,  unaided, 
climbs  the  steps  and  stands  before  the 
gate.  For  this  is  no  ordinary  child;  God 
has  His  designs  in  her  regard.  This  un- 
paralleled maturity  of  action  in  one  so 
young  seems  destined  to  show  to  all  who 
witnessed  it  God's  nearness  to  her.  The 
Holy  Ghost  is  to  take  her  under  His  care 
from  her  infancy,  and  He  alone  will  lead 
and  guide  her. 

When  Joachim  and  Anne  have  also 
ascended  the  steps,  the  gate  is  opened  to 
receive  the  offering  from  the  hand  of  the 
former;  and  the  priest  who  accepts  it 
offers  sacrifice  for  them.  Tradition  tells 
that  it  was  Zachary,  afterward  father  of 
Christ's  Precursor,  who  ministered  for  the 
little  company  composed  of  Joachim  and 
his  friends  on  that  day.  Such,  in  the 
designs  of  God,  may  have  been  the  case, 
but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  fact. 

After  the  offering  of  sacrifice  came  the 
oblation  of  the  little  child.  If  we  may 
credit  a  Mohammedan  tradition  embodied 
in  the  Koran,  Anne  presented  her  beloved 
child  to  the  priest  with  the  words :  "  I 
come  to  offer  you  the  gift  which  God 
has  bestowed  upon  me."  The  priest  then 
received  the  little  one  into  his  charge, 
to  be  placed  in  the  care  of  some  pious 
matron.  Another  tradition  relates  that 
this  was  another  Anne — the  same  who 
later  shared  the  privilege  of  holy  Simeon 
and  recognized  the  Infant  Saviour  at 
His  presentation  in  the  Temple.  Whatever 
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may  be  thought  of  the  authenticity  of 
such  traditions,  there  is  nothing  improb- 
able in  them.  Almighty  God  rules  all 
circumstances,  and  He  may  have  brought 
about  these. 

The  ceremony  was  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion by  the  benediction  pronounced 
by  the  priest  over  all  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  presentation  of  the  child;  and  we 
may  well  believe  that  some  of  the  neigh- 
bors and  friends  of  the  pious  couple  would 
bear  them  company  in  so  important  an 
event.  Stretching  out  his  hands  over 
the  worshippers,  the  priest  invoked  upon 
them  the  blessing  of  the  God  of  Israel 
in  the  traditional  formula.  Joachim  and 
those  who  were  with  him  bowed  low, 
placing  their  hands  over  their  eyes;  for 
such  was  the  Jewish  custom  when  receiv- 
ing a  blessing.  No  one  would  look  upon 
the  hand  stretched  over  them,  because 
the  priest  was  God's  representative;  and 
to  him,  in  that  solemn  moment,  were 
applied  the  words  of  the  Lord  to  Moses: 
"Man  shall  not  see  Me  and  live." 

Then,  taking  leave  of  their  dear  one, 
Joachim  and  Anne  departed,  leaving  the 
little  Mary  in  the  house  of  God.  There 
she  was  to  remain  in  seclusion  for  twelve 
j'ears,  taking  part  in  all  the  solemn  wor- 
ship daily  carried  out  there,  —  weaving 
and  embroidering  priestly  vestments,  ful- 
filling the  daily  duties  required  of  the 
almas,  and  above  all  drinking  in  the 
priests'  instructions  in  the  law  of  God, 
and  pondering  devoutly  upon  the  Sacred 
Scriptures. 

How  close  must  have  been  the  union 
of  that  holy  child  with  her  Lord  during 
those  years  of  hiddenness!  We  know  not 
how  far  God  deigned  to  make  known  to 
her  His  eternal  decrees  in  her  regard, 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  during  those 
years  of  retreat  she  would  often  meditate 
upon  the  prophecies  which  told  of  the 
Redeemer  who  was  to  come,  and  would 
pour  forth  ardent  prayers  that  His  advent 
might  not  be  long  delayed.  In  the  sac- 
rifices at  which  she  daily  assisted,  she 
would  behold  the  type  of  the  great  Sac- 


rifice foretold  in  the  Sacred  Writings; 
she  would  recognize,  in  the  spotless  lamb 
ofifered  morning  and  evening,  the  Holy 
One  of  whom  Isaias  spoke:  "He  shall  be 
led  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  and  shall 
be  dumb  as  a  lamb  before  his  shearer." 
It  is  a  pious  belief  that  Mary  in  those 
early  years  consecrated  herself  to  God 
by  a  vow  of  perpetual  virginity.  Thus, 
dwelling  in  God's  presence,  guarded  by 
angels,  she  was  being  prepared  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  for  her  high  destiny  —  that 
of  Mother  of  the  Incarnate  Word. 

The  presentation  of  Mary  in  the  Temple 
and  her  residence  therein  rests  upon  an 
ancient  and  reliable  tradition,  and  is 
maintained  by  numerous  Fathers  of  the 
Church.  A  festival  in  honor  of  the  event 
is  mentioned  in  the  most  an,cient  Greek 
menologies  extant.  Although  the  feast 
was  not  celebrated  in  the  West  at  so 
early  a  period,  there  is  undoubted  evi- 
denqe  that  the  fact  of  the  presenta- 
tion was  believed  and  honored  in  the 
Western  Church  as  early  as  the  fifth 
century.  In  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
a  church  was  erected  by  Christians  over 
the  portion  of  the  Temple  buildings  which 
tradition  pointed  out  as  the  site  of  Mary's 
dwelling-place;  this  locality  is  now 
enclosed  in  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  which 
stands  on  the  ground  once  occupied  by 
the  Temple. 

The  feast  of  Mary's  Presentation  was 
first  celebrated  in  the  West  in  1372,  when 
Gregory  XI.  established  it  for  the  Roman 
Court.  Before  it  was  generally  observed 
in  the  Church,  it  was  kept  by  m^ny 
of  the  English  Benedictine  monasteries. 
Sixtus  V.  placed  the  festival  in  the  Roman 
Breviary  in  1585;  but  it  had  already 
become  pretty  general  when  St.  Pius  V., 
wishing  to  diminish  the  number  of 
Offices  in  the  universal  calendar,  sup 
pressed  this  one,  together  with  several 
others.  Since  its  reinstatement  by  Pope 
Sixtus,  it  has  gradually  become  a  favorite 
occasion  for  the  renewal  of  vows  by 
various  religious  Orders,  in  memory  of 
Our    Lady's    voluntary    consecration    of 
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herself    to    (jdd    in    the    Temple    of    old. 

The  hturgy  of  this  festival  has  little 
that  is  proper  to  the  occasion.  In  Vespers 
and  Lauds,  the  Office  is  that  of  ordinary 
feasts  of  Our  Lady,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Collect  and,  in  the  case  of  Vespers, 
a  proper  antiphon  for  the  Magnificat: 
"  O  Blessed  Mother  of  God,  Mary,  ever 
Virgin,  none  but  thee  hath  ever  been 
wholly  pleasing  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ!    Alleluia." 

The  Mass,  in  like  manner,  is  taken  alto- 
gether from  the  Common  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  although  certain  portions  have 
a    striking   application    to    the    festival. 

The  Introit  is  that  which  celebrates 
the  Divine  Maternity:  "Hail,  Holy 
Mother,  who  didst  bring  forth  the  King, 
who  rules  heaven  and  earth  forever!" 
In  the  appended  psalm  we  may  see  an 
allusion  to  the  mystery  we  are  celebrating: 
■'  My  heart  hath  uttered  a  good  word : 
I  speak  my  works  to  the  King."  That 
she  might  be  a  more  worthy  Mother  to 
the  King  of  Heaven,  Mary  uttered  that 
"good  word"  when  she  consecrated  her 
whole  life  and  all  her  deeds  to  Him  by 
her  vow  of  virginity,  taken  during  her 
abode  in  the  sanctuary. 

The  Collect  runs  thus:  "O  God,  who 
wert  pleased  that  the  Blessed  Mary,  ever 
Virgin,  the  habitation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
should  on  this  day  be  presented  in  the 
Temple;  grant,  we  beseech  Thee,  that,  by 
her  intercession,  we  may  deserve  to  be 
presented  in  the  temple  of  Thy  glory." 
Mary,  who  dwelt  in  the  Temple  on  earth — 
the  purest  and  holiest  creature  within 
those  precincts  sacred  to  God's  worship, — 
has  already  merited  an  eternal  dwelHng- 
place  for  both  soul  and  body  in  the  pres- 
ence of  her  Lord  in  the  Heavenly  Jeru- 
salem. We  trust  to  her  powerful  prayers 
to  win  a  place  for  us  also  in  that  same 
abode  of  joy  and  bliss. 

The  Lesson  is  one  already  familiar,  from 
its  frequent  use  on  Our  Lady's  feasts. 
It  has,  however,  a  special  application  to 
this  day.  "In  the  holy  dwelling-place  I 
bave  m  nistered  before  him."    The  words 


recall  the  devout  service  of  that  tender 
Virgin  when  she,  like  the  child  Samuel 
of  old,  "ministered  to  the  Lord"  bv  her 
prayers  and  oblations  in  God's  house. 
"And  so  was  I  established  in  Sion,  and 
in  the  holy  city  likewise  I  rested,  and  mv 
power  was  in  Jerusalem.  And  I  took  root 
in  an  honorable  people," — by  her  per- 
petual vow,  becoming  fixed  among  those 
most  worthy  of  honor,  the  virgins  whom 
she  leads  to  God. 

"Thou  art  blessed  and  venerable,  O 
Virgin  Mary,"  sings  the  Gradual,  "who, 
without  any  violation  of  purity,  wert 
found  the  Mother  of  our  Saviour!  O  virgin 
Mother  of  God,  He  whom  the  whole  world 
is  not  able  to  contain,  being  made  Man, 
inclosed  Himself  in  thy  womb,"  Mary's 
vow,  far  from  preventing  her  from 
becoming  the  Mother  of  the  Redeemer, 
prepared  her  for  that  immense  dignity. 
The  Alleluia  verse  continues  the  same 
strain:  "Alleluia.  After  childbirth  thou 
didst  remain  a  pure  Virgin.  O  Mother  of 
God,  intercede  for  us!" 

The  Gospel  is  that  which  records  the 
praises  uttered  by  "a  certain  woman  in 
the  crowd,"  in  honor  of  Christ's  Mother; 
while  the  Offertory  and  Communion  verse 
are  both  familiar,  and  need  no  further 
comment. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  unite  with  the 
devout  Abbot  Gu^ranger  in  the  praver 
he  addresses  to  Mary  on  this  festival: 
"  Deign  [O  Mary]  to  bless  especially  those 
privileged  souls  who,  by  the  grace  of  their 
vocation,  are  even  here  below  dwellers 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  .  .  .  But  is  not 
every  Christian,  by  reason  of  his  baptism, 
an  indweller  and  a  member  of  the  Church, 
God's  true  sanctuary,  prefigured  by  that 
of  Moriah?  May  we,  through  thy  inter- 
cession, follow  thee  so  closely  in  thy 
Presentation,  even  here  in  the  Jand  of 
shadows,  that  we  may  deserve  to  be 
presented  after  thee  to  the  Most  High  in 
the  temple  of  His  glory." 


How  beautiful  the  French  name  for  a 
hospita.]—H 6tel-Dieu  ("God's  Inn")! 
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The  Red  Circle. 


BY    GERARD    A.   REYNOLDS. 


XXI. — On  the  Verge  of  a  Decision. 

Y  two  short  voyages  up  and 
down  the  Tsung-ling  rapids,  the 
Tai-shan  in  a  few  days  brought 
speedy  reinforcements  to  Cheng- 
foo.  The  whole  flotilla  reached  the  town; 
and,  leaving  his  General  to  hold  the  place, 
Colonel  Ting  marched  out  to  disperse  and 
slaughter  the  rebel  bands  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Along  the  river  valley  there  had 
been  no  other  outbreaks;  and  the  news 
from  the  north  told  of  the  collapse  of  the 
anti-European  movement  there.  Rumor 
said  that  a  great  army  of  many  nations 
was  advancing  victoriously  on  Pekin. 
The  worst  of  the  peril  had  passed. 

Now  at  last  Marker,  having  done  his 
work  for  the  military  authorities,  was  free 
to  run  down  to  I-chang,  discharge  his 
cargo  and  bring  up  another.  Lebrun  had 
recovered  sufficiently  to  rejoin  De  Visser, 
and  the  survey  was  to  be  begun  again. 
But  it  was  considered  better  for  the  ladies 
and  children  to  remain  for  the  voyage 
on  board  the  steamer.  Order  had  been 
re-established  in  the  town  of  Cheng-foo, 
but  Chinese  military  justice  was  grimly 
claiming  its  victims;  and  fever,  raging  in 
the  crowded  lanes,  was  gathering  in  still 
more.  The  Tai-shan  was  a  place  of  refuge 
and  peace — an  ark  in  this  new  deluge  of 
horrors. 

Three  new  passengers  came  up  from 
I-chang  on  the  return  voyage.  There  was 
a  young  French  priest,  Pere  Etienne  de 
Kerouan,  a  son  of  Catholic  Brittany, 
who  had  not  spent  so  long  a  time  as 
P^re  Gratien  in  China,  but  who  had  been 
there  long  enough  to  master  its  language 
and  learn  its  ways,  and  who  also  spoke 
EngHsh.  He  won  the  hearts  of  both 
Marker  and  MacMurdo  when  he  told  them 
that  he  came  of  a  family  of  sailors.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  naval  officer,  and  had 
first    thought    of    following    his    father's 


profession.  He  had  even  served  for  a 
while  as  an  aspirant  de  marine  on  board 
of  the  training  ship  Borda,  so  that  he  had 
been  a  sailor  before  he  was  a  seminarist. 
One  morning  he  had  taken  the  helm  of 
the  Tai-shan  for  an  hour,  and  showed  that 
he  had  not  forgotten  what  he  had  learned ; 
and  he  took  quite  a  professional  interest 
in  MacMurdo's  engine  room,  and  dis- 
cussed technical  points  with  him  in  a  way 
that  made  the  Scotchman  tell  Marker 
later  on  that  this  was  the  most  sensible 
Padre  he  had  ever  met. 

With  him  came  two  Sisters  of  Charity 
in  their  white  sunbonnets, — the  headgear 
of  French  peasants  of  three  centuries  ago, 
now  known  all  over  the  world  as  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  those  heroines  of 
mercy.  One  was  new  to  China,  for  it  was 
only  a  few  years  since  she  had  left  her 
convent  school.  The  other  was  a  veteran 
of  the  Chinese  mission,  with  long  expe- 
rience of  hospital  and  orphanage  work, — 
first  at  Shanghai,  then  at  various  places 
along  the  great  river.  She,  too,  had 
learned  English,  on  account  of  her  work 
with  sailor  patients  in  the  wards  at 
Shanghai.  The  younger  Sister  was  anxious 
to  acquire  the  same  useful  knowledge, 
and  found  a  ready  teacher  in  Edith. 
Pfere  Gratien  had  often  asked  for  nuns 
to  be  sent  to  Cheng-foo.  Now  his  wish 
was  granted. 

For  the  first  days,  while  the  Tai-shan 
worked  her  way  up-stream  against  the 
current  of  the  Yang-tse,  Mrs.  Henderson 
seemed  a  little  afraid  of  such  strange 
companions  as  the  two  French  nuns;  but 
soon  she  became  good  friends  with  them. 
They  were  so  fond  of  the  children,  and 
told  her  so  many  stories  of  the  Chinese 
little  ones  in  their  orphan  asylums,  that 
the  mother's  heart  went  out  to  them, — 
all  the  more  readily  because  they  made 
no  attempt  to  convert  her,  at  which  she 
was  agreeably  surprised. 

On  the  first  return  of  the  Tai-shaii  to 
Cheng-foo,  with  a  junk  full  of  soldiers  in 
tow,  Mr.  Henderson  had  told  Edith  ail 
he  had  learned  of  the  last  hours  of  Pere 
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Gratien.  The  details  had  been  gathered 
partly  by  De  Visser  from  the  native 
Christians,  partly  from  the  evidence  given 
before  the  court-martial  at  the  yamen. 
This  was  the  story  Edith  told  one  evening 
to  the  nuns. 

As  she  ended,  the  elder  Sister,  Sceur 
Eulalie,  looked  her  in  the  face  and  said: 

"To  hear  you  speak.  Mademoiselle,  one 
would  think  you  were  one  of  us.  But, 
then,  all  generous  souls,  whatever  faith 
they  profess,  can  admire  such  heroism, 
such  self-sacrifice." 

"  I  hardly  dare  to  say  it.  Sister,"  Edith 
answered,  "but  I  am  in  heart  almost 
one  of  you.  Ever  since  the  night  I  saw 
your  priest,  who  is  now  with  God,  helping 
a  poor  man  to  pass  happily  into  the  other 
world,  I  felt  drawn  to  his  religion,  though 
I  know  so  httle  about  it.  And  now  his 
death  has  brought  me  so  far  that  I  am 
just  hesitating  on  the  brink,  as  one  hes- 
itates before  a  dive  into  chilly  water. 
Don't  tell  Pfere  de  Kerouan  or  my  sister 
or  any  one,  but  I  think  it  must  come.  I 
did  not  mean  to  tell  you.  I  shrink  from 
it,  yet  I  \vish  for  it.  And,  then,  I  know 
so  little  and  fear  so  much— one  does  not 
know  why." 

"  Do  not  fear.  Mademoiselle,"  said  the 
Sister,  in  her  sweet,  kindly  voice.  "  Pray, 
and  all  will  soon  be  clear  to  you.  The 
good  God  will  work  it  all  out  for  you  in 
His  own  way.  I  shall  say  nothing.  There 
is  no  hurry.  I  shall  not  speak  of  this 
even  to  you,  unless  you  speak  to  me 
first.  One  must  not  rashly  interfere  with 
God's  work." 

They  were  seated  together  at  an  angle 
of  the  deck-rail  in  the  cool  shadow  of  the 
awning.  The  younger  nun  rose  and  went 
away.  She  thought  the  English  girl  might 
like  to  speak  alone  with  Saur  Eulalie. 
And  so  it  was;  for  Edith  had  begun  to 
look  up  to  the  elder  woman  as  a  wise  and 
motherly  counsellor. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that!"  she 
told  the  nun.  "I  thought  you  would 
perhaps  be  anxious  to  urge  me  on  and  to 
make  me  a  convert." 


"  No,  no,"  rephed  the  nun.  "That  is  not 
our  way.  It  is  all  between  yourself  and 
the  good  God.  I  shall  be  glad — so  glad  1 — 
to  help  you  if  I  can,  but  I  would  never 
try  to  force  you  forward.  And  now  you 
must  be  under  such  a  strong  feehng  after 
all  that  has  happened.  And  to  take 
such  a  decision  one  ought  to  be  quite 
calm  and  collected.    Is  it  not  so?" 

This  further  reassured  the  English  girl. 
It  was  all  so  different  from  what  she 
had  anticipated. 

"  I  like  to  talk  to  you.  Sister,"  she  went 
on.  "God  has  sent  you  to  me.  There  are 
so  many  things  I  have  to  think  of.  There 
is  my  brother-in-law.  I  have  been  his 
helper  in  the  dispensary  with  the  poor 
sick  people.  I  have  come  to  love  my  work 
there.  I  have  learned  so  much  that  I  have 
sometimes  thought  of  going  home  to 
England  for  a  while  to  follow  a  medical 
course  and  qualify  myself  for  a  lady 
doctor.  There  is  so  much  that  one  could 
do  out  here  if  one  was  qualified.  But  he 
has  always  said  he  could  not  spare  me, 
even  for  two  or  three  years,  —  that  I  am 
his  right  hand.  Then  there  are  my  sister 
and  the  dear  children.  I  would  have  to 
leave  them  all." 

"But  why,  my  dear?" 

"Don't  you  see,  Sister?  He  is  a  mis- 
sionary as  well  as  a  doctor.  Our  house 
in  Cheng-foo  is  the  English  Protestant 
mission.  All  the  medical  work  is  for  the 
mission.  How  could  I  stay  there  if  I  were 
a  Catholic?  It  would  be  a  false  position. 
Of  course,  if  I  must  go,  I  would  sacrifice 
all  that;  but  you  can  imagine  how  diffi- 
cult it  would  be, — what  a  break  up  of 
all  my  life." 

There  was  an  unexpected  answer. 

"Tell  me,"  said  the  nun,  "do  your 
sister  and  your  brother-in-law  think  that 
you  will  live  all  your  life  with  them, — 
that  you  will  never  go  out  of  the:r  home 
to  make  a  home  of  your  own  as  the  bride 
of  some  good  man?  You  need  not  blush, 
my  dear!  It  is  what  is  best  for  most 
women;  and  the  good  wife,  the  good 
mother,  is  like  something  consecrated." 
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"  I  did  not  think  you  would  say  that," 
observed  Edith.  , 

"  No,  I  suppose  not.  You  think  we  poor 
nuns  want  everyone  to  be  hke  us,  and 
the  world  to  be  one  big  convent.  What 
a  droll  idea!"  And  Soeur  Eulalie  gave 
a  happy  little  laugh.  "  But,  my  child," 
she  went  on,  "  you  must  have  dreamed 
sometimes  of  a  home  of  your  own.  Is  it 
not  so?" 

"I  have  had  all  kinds  of  dreams,"  said 
Edith,  looking  out  on  the  river, — "per- 
haps very  wild  dreams.  In  those  last  days 
I  have  sometimes  half  thought  that  if 
ever  I  were  a  Catholic,  I  should  prefer 
to  be  just  like  you,  and  to  go  about  in  a 
Chinese  hospital  wearing  that  white  cor- 
nette, — at  my  old  work  in  another  way." 

"A  good  dream,  but  only  a  dream,  I 
think,"  said  Soeur  Eulalie,  gravely.  "We 
Catholics  say  that  nearly  every  one  of 
our  girls  at  one  time  or  another  has 
thoughts  of  being  a  nun.  It  is  a  good 
dream,  and  it  has  a  good  influence  on 
them;  but  few  are  really  called  to  our 
life.  Let  us  come  back  to  where  we  began. 
Your  people  must  have  thought  some- 
times that  one  day  you  would  leave  them. 
Well,  then—" 

But  Edith  interrupted  her. 

"  Don't  talk  of  it.  Sister,"  she  said. 
"  You  are  making  the  whole  thing  more 
puzzling.  It  really  seems  to  me  that  if 
I  am  to  be  a  Catholic — I  don't  say  I 
will,  but  if  I  am, — I  must  also  become 
a  nun.  To  put  it  all  quite  plainly,  I 
would  not  be  allowed  to  marry  any  one 
but  a  Catholic;  and  I  could  not  stay  on 
at  the  English  mission,  and  I  could  not 
live  alone  in  Cheng-foo.  I  would  have 
to  be  a  nun,  or  go  away  and  live  in 
London  as  a  medical  student.  I  wanted 
to  go  there  years  ago,  but  now  I  hate  the 
idea;  for,  after  what  has  happened,  I 
want  to  stay  on  in  China.  I  have  been 
here  nearly  all  my  life." 

"Don't  trouble  yourself  with  puzzles 
and  riddles,  dear!"  said  the  nun,  sooth- 
ingly. "  And  don't  let  us  go  on  talking, 
if  it  looks  like  a  puzzle.    God  will  make 


it  all  clear  to  you.  Let  me  just  tell  you 
one  thing.  Here  in  China,  in  our  little 
colonies  of  Europeans,  so  long  as  all  the 
promises  required  are  given  in  good  faith, 
Catholics  are  often  allowed  to  marry  non- 
Catholics.  It  is  not  the  ideal  marriage, 
but  if  the  Catholic  is  of  the  right  sort 
it  ends  well.  Now  don't  let  us  talk  any 
more.  Let  us  go  to  your  sister  and  the 
children." 

Why  did  Edith's  face  brighten?  The 
nun  made  a  shrewd  guess.  Something 
seemed  to  tell  her  that  the  Captain  of 
the  Tai-shan  was  the  centre  of  some  of 
the  girl's  dreams  of  the  future. 

Marker  treasured  up  the  memory  of 
the  first  anxious  night  at  the  English 
mission  station,  when,  in  a  moment  of 
strong  feeling,  he  had  told  Edith  what 
his  hopes  were;  and  her  reply  had  been 
not  a  rejection,  but  a  request  not  to 
speak  of  such  things  till  that  terrible 
time  was  over.  There  had  been  more 
than  one  occasion  when  chance  threw 
them  together  alone  on  board  the  steamer, 
when  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  speak- 
ing again.  But  he  had  mastered  himself, 
and  kept  to  his  chivalrous  resolve  that 
not  one  word  more  should  be  said  on  the 
subject  that  was  nearest  to  his  heart  till 
she  was  safe  again  in  her  old  home.  It 
was  a  delight  to  be  protecting  her  and 
those  who  were  dear  to  her.  A  hundred 
trifles  made  him  confident  that,  when  the 
time  came,  she  would  say  all  that  he 
wished  for.  He  had  noticed  during  these 
last  few  days  that  she  had  been  more 
thoughtful,  and  that  sometimes  she 
appeared  a  little  anxious;  but  he,  con- 
soled himself  with  the  idea  that  it  was 
only  the  result  of  the  long-continued  stay 
in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Tai-shan's 
deck  and  cabin  that  was  telling  on  her 
spirits,  and  that  the  return  to  the  old 
home  on  the  hill  above  Cheng-foo  would 
soon  make  all  right  again. 

On  the  evening  after  her  important 
conversation  with  the  nun,  he  was  pleased 
to  see  that  she  was  brighter  again.  Round 
the    dinner    table    the    talk    was    of    the 
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return  to  the  town.  They  would  be  there 
next  day.  Their  French  passengers  were 
full  of  eager  anticipation.  Mrs.  Henderson 
was  delighted  with  the  idea  of  being  in 
her  own  house  once  more. 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  be  there,"  she  said; 
"but  sorry  to  part  from  you,  Captain 
Marker.  But,  then,  you  will  be  often  with 
us,  and  we  shall  be  so  pleased  to  see  you. 
What  would  have  happened  to  us  all  but 
for  you  and  Mr.  MacMurdo?  I  am  sure  my 
husband  and  Edith  and  all  of  us  think  of 
you  both  as  the  best  and  bravest  of 
friends.  We  can  never  thank  you  enough." 
Marker  looked  at  Edith  across  the  table, 
and  then  turned  to  her  sister  and  said; 

"  It  was  our  good  fortune  to  help  you 
and  yours.  I  thank  God  I  was  up  at 
Cheng-foo  when  the  danger  came,  instead 
of  being  down  the  river.  It  was  the  best 
good  luck  of  my  life.  But  let  us  say  no 
more  about  it  now." 

Next  morning  the  loud  whistle  of  the 
Tai-shan  echoed  along  the  wharves  of 
Cheng-foo,  as  the  steamer  let  go  her 
anchor  in  the  river.  She  had  hardly 
swung  to  it  when  Henderson  and  the  two 
Belgians  were  alongside  in  a  native  boat. 
Mrs.  Henderson  had  that  morning  been 
seized  with  a  sudden  fear  that  her  husband 
would  be  ill  and  dying  when  she  arrived, 
and  she  flung  herself  into  his  arms  as  he 
boarded  the  steamer.  De  Visser,  after  a 
word  of  welcome  to  the  English  ladies, 
devoted  himself  to  the  missionary  and 
the  nuns;  and  delighted  them  with  his 
report  that  the  Catholic  congregation  had 
been  kept  together,  and  was  eagerly  ex- 
pecting the  arrival  of  its  new  pastor. 

Mr.  Henderson,  after  a  hurried  consul- 
tation with  his  wife,  surprised  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  by  inviting  them  to  spend 
their  first  day  and  night  in  Cheng-foo 
under  his  hospitable  roof.  He  told  Pere 
de  Kerouan  that,  after  the  troubled  times 
through  which  they  had  passed  in  Cheng- 
foo,  the  fact  of  the  Sisters'  spending  a 
few  hours  at  his  mission  station  could 
not  lead  to  any  misunderstanding,  and  it 


would  make  it  easier  to  provide  a  home 
of  their  own  for  them.  They  thanked 
him  effusively,  but  explained  that  they 
wished  to  begin  life  at  once  among  the 
native  Christians  by  spending  their  first 
day  in  a  Chinese  household.  Later  they 
promised  to  visit  him. 

At  the  wharf,  a  little  crowd  of  Chinese 
folk  gathered  to  welcome  Pfere  de  Kerouan 
and  the  Sisters  when  they  landed  under 
De  Visser's  escort.  He  had  a  surprise  in 
store  for  the  priest,  for  he  was  able  to 
show  him  the  rising  walls  of  the  new 
church;  the  altar,  little  damaged  by  the 
fall  of  the  old  roof,  and  now  covered  in 
by  a  temporary  structure,  round  which 
the  church  was  being  built;  and  in  the 
garden  a  tomb  where  the  remains  of  his 
martyred  predecessor  lay  waiting  for 
transfer  to  the  building  when  it  was  com- 
pleted. He  did  not  say  that  it  was  his 
own  untiring  energy  that  had  brought 
the  authorities  to  take  the  rebuilding  in 
hand  at  once;  that  he  had  personal! v 
organized  and  directed  the  work;  and 
that  by  a  happy  chance  he  had  recovered 
the  remains  of  Pere  Gratien. 

Lodgings  were  found  for  the  priest  and 
the  Sisters,  and  early  in  the  evening  there 
was  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  new  pastor 
and  his  flock  in  the  temporary  chapel  at 
the  warehouse.  After  that  was  over,  De 
Visser  would  go  to  see  his  friends  at  the 
English  house.  Marker  and  MacMurdo 
and  Lebrun  would  be  dining  there.  It  was 
to  be  a  kind  of  house-warming.  Mrs. 
Henderson  had  insisted  that  all  of  them 
should  come.  She  was  delighted  to  find 
how  little  the  house  and  its  belongings 
had  suffered  during  the  disturbances. 

"It  all  seems  like  a  dream,"  she  said 
to  Edith.  "We  come  back,  and  it  is  as  if 
we  had  never  gone  away.  Here  is  every- 
thing in  its  place,  and  the  old  life  is  begin- 
ning again.  It  seems  as  if  all  trouble  were 
gone  for  good,  and  now  we  shall  have 
many  happy  years  in  the  old  place." 

And  she  wondered  why  her  sister  said 
nothing  and   looked   so   thoughtful. 


(To    lir    rontimird. ) 
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Knockanare. 

liV    1'.   J.    (.'ARROUL,   L'.  S.  C. 

"^  KNOW    the   bogs   back  in   Knockanare: 
'Tis  lonesome  they  are,  that  I'll  tell  you  true; 
There's  ne'er  a  green  bush  in  miles  of  the  view, 
Nor  a  daisy  to  lift  up  the  heart  in  you. 

0  lonesome,  lonesome  Knockanare! 

'Tis  always    raining   in  Knockanare: 

The  mists  they  hide  the  sun  in  the  sky. 
The  tears  they  hide  the  light  in  your  eye. 
Ah,  'tis  glad  you'd  be  for  to  say  good-bye 

To  misty,  misty  Knockanare! 

1  know  the  cabins  in  Knockanare: 

The  doors  are  small  and  the  windows  few, 
The  roofs  are  old  so  the  rain  comes  through, 
The   cold   wind   moans   in   the  chimneys   too- 

0  rainy,  rainy  Knockanare! 

1  know  the  people  of  Knockanare: 
There's  never  a  smile  on  a  single  face. 
They  haven't  the  airy  heart  of  the  race, 
The  light  of  them  dies  in  the  dark  of  the  place. 

O  gloomy,  gloomy  Knockanare ! 

Poor,  wasting  hearts  back  in  Knockanare ! 

Your  ears  are  deaf  from  the  fall  of  the  rain. 
Your  eyes  are  blind  from  looking  in  vain 
For  the  smile  of  the  sun  in  the  sky  again, 

In  dreary,  dreary  Knockanare! 

But  God  loves  the  people  of  Knockanare; 

Believe  what  I  say,  for  I  tell  you  true. 

Their  sighs  are  many,  their  smiles  are  few. 
"Sure  God  is  so  good,"  still  they'll  answer  you, 
"To  bother  at  all  about  Knockanare!" 


Outside  the  Gates. 


BY    K.    M. 


Robbery  and  murder  are  the  extremest 
kind  of  wickedness;  yet  the  penitent  thief 
arrived  straight  at  the  summit  of  excel- 
lence, and  passed  into  Paradise  itself,  not 
needing  days,  nor  half  a  day,  but  one 
little  moment.  So  that  a  man  may  change 
suddenly,  and  become  gold  instead  of 
clay;  for,  since  what  belongs  to  virtue 
and  to  vice  is  not  by  nature,  the  change 
is  easy,  as  being  independent  of  any 
necessity. — St.  Chrysostom. 


April  14,  19 — . 
]\ /f  ARGARET  DEAR  I—Do  not  be  sur' 
^^^  prised  to  receive  this  letter  so  very 
soon  after  my  telegram.  To  you  alone 
am  I  able  to  say  what  I  have  been  trying 
to  say  since  they  told  me  Tom  was  dead. 

Tom  dead ! — Tom,  that  idolized,  wonder- 
ful brother  of  mine!  Margaret!  Margaret! 
Even  you  can  not  understand.  Only  I, 
to  whom  he  was  father,  mother,  sister, 
brother,  chum,  all  in  one,  can  realize  just 
what  his  passing  means. 

And  the  crowning  horror  of  it  all  is 
that  he  was  not  mine  in  death, — in  life, 
yes,  but  not  in  death!  O  dearest,  forgive 
whatever  wound  I  am  causing  you  to-day; 
for  your  faith  stole  him  away!  Cathol- 
icism, the  enemy  which  for  generations 
has  stalked  in  the  midst  of  our  family, 
mercilessly  making  captive  of  the  fairest 
of  our  flock, — Catholicism,  hated  by  my 
beloved  father  and  feared  by  my  sainted 
mother,  stole  him,  the  last  man  of  his 
race!  Oh,  I  hate  your  faith,  Margaret! 
I  hate  its  pomp  and  high-sounding  phrases, 
its  cunningness  and  its  power — 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Tom.  You  knew 
nothing,  of  course,  of  his  illness.  It  was 
short, — merely  a  two  days'  siege  of  malig- 
nant pneumonia;  and,  despite  the  gallant 
fight  the  dear  boy  made,  despite  my 
prayers — everything, — the  battle  was  lost. 

The  second  day,  Tuesday,  he  asked  me 
to  send  for  Father  McKeon,  pastor  of  the 
Catholic  church  here.  Stupefied  as  I  was 
by  the  suddenness  of  it  all,  I  made  no 
objections,  and  the  priest  came.  He 
explained  afterward  that  Tom,  becoming 
interested  in  a  chance  remark  of  a  friend, 
had  gone  to  him;  and,  a  friendship 
rapidly  developing,  the  two  had  for  some 
months  been  studying  much  together.  The 
Sunday  before  he  was  taken  ill,  Tom  had 
received  the  first  Communion.  And  in  the 
same  room  vyhere  the  Presbvterian  minister 
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had  condoled  with  my  dying  father,  Tom 
received  last  Communion  from  the  hands 
of  a  Catholic  priest! 

Outside  in  the  hall,  horror-stricken  and 
nearly  crazed  with  grief,  I  watched  the 
love-light  in  my  boy's  eyes  flash  to 
another.  That  very  night  he  died,  clinging 
not  to  my  hand  but  to  the  priest's.  He 
died  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  he  was  happy 
to  die  one.  That  is  the  only  consolation 
I  have  —  he  seemed  happy  in  dying  as 
he  did. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  with  any  one 
concerning  Tom's  conversion,  if  such  it 
may  be  called.  Father  McKeon  had  suf- 
ficient tact  not  to  add  anything  to  his 
explanation.  He  said  only:  "I  shall  pray 
for  you  and  for  him,  Miss  Dunbar."  Pray 
for  me!  "Yes,"  I  told  him.  "I  need 
prayers."  But  the  idea  of  praying  for 
Tom!  Forgive  me,  Margaret!  I  laughed 
at  your  priest  afterward. 

I  have  not  yet  decided  what  I  shall 
do.  Aunt  Caroline  wishes  me  to  go  to 
New  York,  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall  go. 
My  place  is  here.  Mr.  Crawford  is  closing 
Tom's  interest  in  the  firm.  /  have  not 
yet  brought  myself  to  the  point  of  looking 
over  Tom's  private  papers.  His  affairs 
were  always  well  kept,  and  I  can  trust 
Mr.  Crawford. 

The  latter  misses  Tom  so  much!  Poor 
old  man!  He  needs  some  one,  young  and 
full  of  blood,  on  whom  he  can  rely.  (Why, 
Margaret,  Tom  was  only  twenty-nine, 
and  already  so  successful  a  lawyer!)  He 
was  very  fond  of  Mr.  Crawford.  But,  then, 
that  was  nothing  unusual;  for  Tom  loved 
everyone,  and  everyone  loved  him.  He 
has  helped  so  many,  and  now  no  one 
can  help  him.    The  pity  of  it  all! 

Everywhere  I  turn  I  need  him.  He  was 
so  good  to  me!  To-day  I  have  only  to 
close  my  eyes  and  let  my  thoughts  turn 
backward  through  the  years,  to  find  out 
what  he  has  been  to  me.  Try  to  think 
what  your  dear  father  and  mother,  your 
four  brothers  and  three  sisters,  are  to 
you;  and  then  imagine  if  you  can  any 
one    loving    you   as   they   all    do.     When 


you  succeed,  you  have  an  idea  of  Tom's 
love  for  me. 

I  am  sitting  at  his  desk  this  morning. 
Just  at  my  elbow  lies  his  favorite  stub 
pen,  the  wood  chewed  down  an  inch.  A 
much-thumbed  copy  of  Blackstone  is 
here  also,  and  a  little  pipe  I  gave  him  on 
his  last  birthday.  And  I  have  only  to 
stretch  my  hand  to  reach  his  "strong 
box,"  as  he  always  laughingly  called  it. 
A  small  cardboard  box  it  is,  with  tlie  cover 
bearing  this  inscription,  "Tom — Then 
Betty."  I  told  him  gaily,  I  remember, 
that  it  should  read,  "  Betty— Then  Tom," 
as  I  meant  to  die  before  him.  But  he  only 
laughed  and  replied:  "I  will  go  first,  so 
everything  will  be  ready  when  you  come." 
That  was  said  years  ago,  Margaret;  but 
he  was  always  just  that — the  one  to  make 
other  people's  paths  easier  and  happier. 

You  must  not  be  impatient  with  this 
letter,  or  offended  at  anything  I  have 
written.  O  Margaret,  April  is  here  and 
Tom  is  dead! 

Your  heartbroken 

Elizabeth. 

P.  S. — I  can  not  forget  what  that  priest 
said:  "I  shall  pray  for  him."  Why,  dear, 
what    would    be    the    use    when    he    is    in 

heaven  ?  

June  I,   19 — • 

Dear  Margaret: — My  disappointment 
in  not  having  you  with  me  this  spring 
is  keen.  But  I  am  hoping  you  may  be 
able  to  arrange  your  affairs  so  that  you 
can  come  later.    Be  a  good  Margaret! 

You  see,  I  shall  be  alone;  for  Saturday 
last  Aunt  Caroline  sailed  for  Europe. 
She  was  very  angry  because  I  did  not  go 
with  her.  But,  Margaret,  I  can  not  bear 
to  leave  my  little  home.  Everything  here 
is  redolent  with  memories  of  Tom.  At 
first  he  was  dead  to  me, — simply  dead.  All 
I  had  was  the  thought  of  him  Jying 
cold  and  lifeless  beneath  the  heavy  damp 
earth.  Naturally,  I  knew  his  soul  was 
with  God;  but  that  was  no  great  comfort. 
(Isn't  it  almost  blasphemy  for  me  to  say 
this?  I  think  not.  God  understands.) 
But  now,  to  me,  Tom  is  sometliing  more 
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than  dead.  I  can  feel  his  presence.  It  is 
a  warm,  intimate  presence;  and,  although 
I  am  not  perfectly  contented,  I  am  sure 
he  is  happy  because  /  am  happier.  At 
least,  I  think  he  must  be  happy. 

0  Margaret,  how  can  I  explain  just 
what  I  mean?  I  am  not  a  Presbyterian, 
as  were  my  father  and  mother.  They, 
doubtless,  intended  Tom  and  I  should 
follow  in  their  footsteps;  but  neither  he 
nor  I  ever  thought  much  about  religion. 
I  understood  there  was  a  God,  who  would 
punish  me  if  I  was  wicked  and  reward 
me  if  I  was  good.  Because  of  this — my 
first  reason,  perhaps,  —  I  have  always 
managed  to  be  what  the  world  calls  a 
Christian. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  I  should 
"belong"  (as  Katie,  my  new  maid,  puts 
it)  to  the  Catholic  Church?  I  always  felt 
sure  of  myself  with  Tom.  Now  he  has 
gone,  and  he  did  not  have  time  to  tell 
me  what  I  should  do.  I  know  he  intended 
to  explain  everything  to  me,  —  why  he 
'became  a  Catholic,  and  all.  I  am  not 
blaming  him.  I  think  it  must  be  better 
to  "belong"  to  some  religion.  You  say  he 
was  given  the  "grace"  of  God.  Why  am 
I  not  given  it? 

1  have  heard  so  many  contradictory 
statements  concerning  your  faith  that  I 
have  long  since  lost  my  interest  in  it. 
Whether  or  not  this  unsettled  feeling  is 
interest  I  do  not  know;  but  I  am  sure, 
positively  sure,  that  Tom  is  unhappy. 
(Laugh  at  me,  Margaret  dear;  for  my 
expressions  are  confusing.)  My  mixture 
of  Presbyterian  and  non-religious  sense 
tells  me  he  was  good  and  he  must  be 
happy;  something  else — maybe  the  influ- 
ence of  that  priest's  words,  "  I  shall  pray 
for  him," — almost  convinces  me  that  he 
is  longing  for  something  he  can  -not 
attain.  What  is  it,  Margaret?  You  pray 
for  the  dead,  don't  you?  Why?  If  they 
are  in  heaven,  why?  If  in  hell,  why?  I 
can  not  make  up  my  mind  to  go  to 
Father  McKeon  for  an  explanation. 

It  is  queer,  isn't  it,  what  attached 
feelings  one  obtains?    Because  Tom   died 


a  Catholic,  I  am  beginning  to  defend  you 
Catholics.  The  other  day,  when  attending 
the  funeral  services  of  an  old  friend  of 
father's,  the  Baptist  minister  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks  said :  "  It  will  be  of  no 
benefit  to  our  dear  friend  to  have  Masses 
said  for  his  soul:  he  has  gone  where 
Masses  and  praj'ers  can  not  reach  him." 
I  was  furiously  angry,  and  when  the 
Reverend  Warrington  spoke  to  me,  I  said 
to  him ;  "  I  pity  you  and  your  dead ! " 
He  nearly  fell  over,  but  he  asked  me 
what  I  meant.  "There  is  no  tie  to  bind 
you,"  I  explained. — "No  tie?"  He  raised 
his  brows  thoughtfully.  "  Do  you,  then, 
have  Masses  said  for  Tom?"  I  was  so 
angry  I  could  not  answer.  On  the  way 
home,  however,  I  said  again  and  again: 
"  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul !  God  have 
mercy  on  his  soul!"  That  old  man  was 
prayed  for.  But  why  did  1  do  that?  I 
do  not  believe  in  praying  for  the  dead 
any  more  than  the  Reverend  Warrington 
himself  does. 

If  I  could  only  find  out  or  think  out 
what  Tom  wants,  it  would  be  heaven  for 
me.  I  have  not  looked  in  his  "strong 
box."  I  can  not.  Do  write  me  soon,  and 
try  to  help  me  brush  some  of  the  shadows 
away. 

Devotedly, 

Elizabeth. 

August  30,  19 — . 

Margaret  dear  : — Your  beautiful  letter 
containing  your  description  and  explana- 
tion of  purgatory  was,  indeed,  most 
sincerely  appreciated.  It  is  cruel  of  me 
to  say  that  I  can  not  understand  y«ur 
belief,  and  I  know  I  could  never  believe 
it.  I  thank  you,  dear,  for  your  interest! 
If  only  Tom  had  explained  it!  I  feel  sure 
his  little  sister  might  have  seen  the  light. 
And  if  I  could  only  understand  purgatory, 
I  would  study  the  faith  in  which  Tom 
seemed  so  happy  to  die.  To  me,  the  creed 
that  teaches  God  will  not  permit  the  good 
to  go  straight  to  Him  is  wrong. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  visited  Tom's 
grave.  He  is  buried  in  the  CathoHc  ceme- 
tery  here.     Any  one,    I  judge,  should   be 
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happy  buried  there,  tt  is  a  small  plot 
of  ground  cosily  nestled  between  two 
high  hills.  It  seems  to  me  that  God  must 
have  made  this  place  especially  for  His 
dead.  "  Protect  them,"  I  can  almost  hear 
Him  say  to  the  "everlasting  hills,"  "from 
summer's  scorching  winds  and  winter's 
biting  cold.  Be  kind  to  these,  the  bodies 
of  My  saints.  Guard  carefully  these,  the 
shells  of  My  beloved  children,  who  were 
made  to  My  own  image  and  likeness." 
And  so  the  grass  is  always  green  and  the 
flowers  bloom  ever  beautifully  there.  And 
near  by  a  little  creek  sings  cheerily,  not 
of  death  but  of  life  and  happiness.  I  love 
to  go  there. 

Yesterday,  as  I  was  telling  Tom  all 
about  my  wanderings  of  spirit.  Father 
McKeon  passed  through  the  cemetery.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  him  since 
April,  and  I  impulsively  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity for  speaking  to  him. 

"I  want  to  ask  your  pardon.  Father," 
1  said,  as  I  hastened  after  him. 

He  turned,  in  surprise. 

"  My  pardon?" 

"For  having  laughed  at  you." 

His  keen,  dark  eyes  looked  me  through 
and  through,  but  I  was  not  uncomfort- 
able. If  anything,  Margaret,  I  became 
more  at  ease. 

"  I  do  not  believe  you  would  laugh  at 
any  one,  my  child." 

Oh,  the  sweetness  of  having  some  one 
call  me  his  "child"!  From  that  moment 
I  loved  Father  McKeon. 
,  "  But  I  did,  Father.  When  —  when 
Tom  died  you  said  you  would  pray  for 
him,  and  the  thought  of  praying  for  the 
dead  seemed  so  ludicrous  to  me  that — " 

He  raised  his  hand  in  protest. 

"I  knew  I   was  forgiven." 

And  then,  walking  back,  he  knelt  down 
beside  Tom  and  prayed.  I  held  my  breath, 
for  God  seemed  almost  as  near  as  on  the 
day  of  Tom's  last  Communion — is  that 
what  you  call  it? 

When  Father  McKeon  rose  he  said: 

"  If  you  could  only  see  my  little  flock 
of  dead  with  the  eyes  of  the  spirit,   I  do 


not    think    xoii    wdiild    ivcr    again    laiiRli 
when  prayers  for  Ihe  dead  arc  mentioned." 

He  did  not  ask  me  to  come  to  see  him, 
but  I  know  I  should  be  welcome  if  I  did. 
A  wonderful  man  is  all  I  can  say  of  him; 
and  I  am  no  longer  jealous  that  Tom  when 
dying  held  his  hand,  not  mine. 

Summer  is  flinging  the  most  glorious 
of  farewells  after  her,  and  you  have  not 
yet  come.  I  have  your  promise,  though, 
to  spend  the  autumn  with  me.  Be  sure 
to  keep  it. 

Tuesday,  Mr.  Crawford  went  away. 
He  told  me  it  was  no  use  trying  to  keep 
up  the  business  without  Tom.  I  am  so 
sorry  for  him!  He  will  be  happier  away, 
however;  and  Time  heals  all  wounds. 
Yes,  it  is  Elizabeth  who  is  saying  this. 
Time  is  the  great  healer.  If  I  could  only 
realize  Tom  is  happy,  everything  would 
be  all  right.  I  have  not  prayed  for  him; 
I  couldn't  do  so,  and  I  can  not  think  that 
Tom  himself  believed  in  purgatory. 

The  other  day  I  gave  away  his  clothes, 
and  the  struggling  student  to  whom  I 
gave  them  said  gratefully:  "I  shall  pray 
for  him,  Miss  Dunbar."  Again  those 
words!  Isn't  it  strange  how  words  can 
haunt  one? 

The  "strong  box"  is  still  unopened. 
Perhaps  I  shall  open  it  soon.  But  I  know 
it  contains  only  Tom's  early  savings 
(before  he  trusted  banks);  and,  thank 
God,   I  am    in    no    need    of   such! 

I  nearly  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
when  I  came  home  from  the  cemetery 
I  sent  F'^ather  McKeon — anonymously,  of 
course  —  a  check  for  five  hundred  dollars. 
Katie  told  me  he  has  been  working  very 
hard  to  raise  the  mortgage  from  the 
school.  Do  you  suppose  this  could  help 
to  make  Tom  happy?  Oh,  I  hope  so!  It 
was  for  his  sake  I  sent  the  check. 

Already  I  am  thinking  of  Christmas, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Christmas  at  home  without  Tom  would 
be  more  than  I  could  bear;  so  if  you 
come  in  November,  as  you  say,  I  shall  go 
back  with  you. 

Pray  for  Euizareth, 
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November  3,  19 — . 

Dearest  Margaret: — If  to-day  were 
only  the  loth,  when  you  are  to  arrive! 
If  only  I  had  wings  like  the  dove  and 
could  fly  to  you!  Margaret,  everything  is 
all  right!  Torn  is  going  to  be  happy,  and 
I — but  wait!  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
sit  down  and  write  calmly  when  my  heart 
is  overflowing  with  such  emotions. 

You  remember  I  have  mentioned  Tom's 
"strong  box"?  Yesterday  morning  I 
opened  it.  If  only — but  no!  As  Father 
McKeon  says,  "God's  ways  are  best." 
Often  I  had  looked  at  the  little  box,  and 
thought  I  knew  all  it  contained.  Yesterday 
I  was  glancing  over  Blackstone,  and  trying 
to  fathom  out  how  Tom  could  ever  have 
loved  it  as  he  did.  Suddenly — the  desk 
is  near  the  east  window  in  the  library — 
the  sun  rose  from  out  a  bank  of  gloomy 
clouds,  and  the  bright  beams  fell  directly 
upon  the  box.  "Tom  —  Then  Betty," 
.seemed  written  in  letters  of  gold.  "  Open 
the  box!"  an  interior  voice  seemed  to 
whisper.  "Open  the  box!"  the  bright 
beams  ordered. 

Mechanically,  I  reached  for  the  box; 
and,  imagination  or  not,  the  sun  grew 
brighter  and  brighter;  and  when  I  had 
taken  off  the  cover,  Tom's  canarv,  that 
had  not  sung  since  my  brother  died,  broke 
into  a  carol  of  joy.  O  Margaret,  on  top 
of  the  rolls  of  money,  receipted  bills,  and 
boyish  keepsakes,  was  a  letter  addressed 
to  me!    Word  for  word,  it  runs  as  follows: 

Mv  DARLING  Sister: — When  you  read  these 
words,  ray  Betty,  your  "big  brother"  shall  have, 
as  Tennyson  wrote,  crossed  the  bar  and  met 
his  Pilot  face  to  face.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  die 
before  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow  I  mean  to 
tell  you  all.  But  to-ni^'ht  let  me  talk  to  you 
here  on  i)aper  about  what  is  the  most  important 
thing  in  my  life.  And  when  I  am  dead  —  long 
years  hence,  I  hope  —  you  can  read  these  Hnes, 
not  in  cold  astonishment,  but,  I  trust  and  pray, 
in  complete  understanding. 

This  morning  I  received  my  First  Com- 
munion. Incomprehensible  mystery  of  God's 
loving  mercy!  Like  Grandfather  Hilton,  Uncle 
Thomas,  Cousin  Jim,  and  the  rest,  I  have 
become  a  Catholic.  Betty  dear,  I  can  not  tell 
you  "how"  or  "why"!  God's  grace  is  mine; 
and  the  dearest  wish  in  my  heart,  the  one  great 


favor  I  asked  Our  Lord  this  morning,  was  that 
you,  too,  might  belong  to  the  Church — God's 
Church.  Perhaps  you  are  one  already,  and  can 
thank  Him  with  me  for  His  blessing.  But  if 
you  are  not  a  Catholic,  and  if  Father  McKeon 
is  still  alive,  go  to  him.  Next  to  God,  he  has 
the  right  to  be  thanked  by  me. 

And,  little  sister,  forgive  me  for  the  tragic 
years  gone  by.  Forgive  me  for  not  leading  you 
in  the  right  path.  God  knows  I  would  have 
done  it  had   I  but  known. 

The  day  you  read  this  will  find  me,  without 
any  doubt,  still  outside  the  gates — in  pur- 
gatory, I  mean;  for  I  have  the  great  hope  of 
reaching  there.  Perhaps  you  thought  I  would 
go  straight  to  paradise.  Ah,  my  sister,  remember 
who  God  is,  remember  who  we  are!  Do  not 
shrink  from  this.  The  doctrine  of  purgatory 
was  my  stumbling-block.  But  just  let  mc  help 
you  solve  this,  as  your  "big  brother"  always 
solved  the  problems  which  would  not  come 
out  correctly. 

Do  you  remember  the  day  you  told  your 
favorite  teacher  you  hated  her  because  she  had 
reprimanded  you  for  some  trivial  fault?  You 
apologized,  and  the  teacher  forgave.  But  / 
remember  how,  weeks  afterward,  a  little  teary- 
eyed,  flushed-cheeked  lass  threw  herself  into  my 
arms,  sobbing  out:  "I  feel  so  mean,  Tom,  when 
I  go  into  the  room  with  Miss  Dewit!  She  is  so 
good  and  I  am  so  mean!"  Just  an  earthly  feeling 
was  this,  my  Betty!  But  when  we  who  forget 
God,  scorn  God,  rebel  against  God,  come  to  die, 
can  we  feel  clean  enough  to  go  into  the  same 
room  with  God? 

Because  we  have  asked  His  forgiveness  before 
dying,  however,  we  are  not  condemned  to 
stay  outside  forever,  but  must  wait  as  long 
as  God  sees  fit  before  being  admitted  to  His 
presence.  So  I,  when  you  read  this,  may  be 
waiting.  This  will  cause  you  sorrow,  for  I  know 
you  love  Tom;  but  you  can  help.  You  never 
knew  I  went  to  Miss  Dewit  and  asked  her  if 
she  would  not  be  a  little  more  attentive  to  you, 
so  that  you  might  feel  more  sure  of  her  forgive- 
ness. Now,  my  Teacher  is  always  ready  to 
listen  to  pleas  for  His  delinquent  children. 
Ask  Him  to  remember  me?  Have  good  Father 
McKeon  say  some  Masses  for  me;  and  you,  my 
beloved  Betty,  pray  hard  for  the  brother  who 
waits  outside. 

I  am  sure  the  faith  will  yet  be  yours.  F'orgive 
me  again,  little  sister,  for  not  finding  for  you 
before  the  best  thing  in  the  world.  Do  not 
forget  I  am  waiting.  Even  to-night  dialh 
seems   very  near. 

Your  loving  Tom 

I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  I 
did   after   reading  his   letter.     Everything 
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seemed  so  clear!  The  sun  was  still  shining 
and  Dickie  was  still  singing.  My  heart 
was  aching  as  it  never  ached  before;  and 
it  was  not  because  Tom  was  dead  but 
because  he  was  waiting.  For  seven  months 
he  has  been  outside.  God  surely  must 
have  remembered  him  a  little  when  He 
heard  my  first  heartbroken  prayer.  And 
then,  weeping,  coatless  and  hatless,  I 
rushed  over  to  Father  McKeon's  house. 
He  was  at  lunch;  and,  Margaret,  although 
I  was  nearly  out  of  my  senses,  I  noticed 
what  a  very  frugal  lunch  that  was. 

Father  wasn't  surprised.  He  read  the 
letter  slowly. 

"You  understand  now,  my  child?"  he 
asked. 

"Understand!    O  Father,  I  love  it!" 

He  would  not  let  me  say  anything  more, 
but  bade  me  sit  down  and  lunch  with 
him.  It  was  so  good,  too!  He  told  me 
about  his  school  and  the  children,  and 
before  I  finished  eating  I  was  laughing. 
A  wonderful  man, — more  than  wonderful! 

Then  I  told  him  how  awful  it  was 
that  Tom  had  been  waiting  so  long.  He 
smiled  sadly. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you,  child,  he 
could  have  gone  in  before;  I  am  not 
going  to  tell  you  he  can  go  in  now  or 
soon.  Some  of  us  shall  have  to  wait  and 
wait  for  years  and  years.  I  have  prayed 
for  him.  Your  own  prayers  will,  no  doubt, 
be  more  efficacious.  And  I  assure  von 
God  will  listen,  and  soon,  I  hope,  the 
great  Teacher  will  call  him  in." 

Oh,  I  was  crying  again,  Margaret!   Tom, 

my  beloved  brother,  suffering  hour  after 

hour,  waiting,  waiting,  waiting!   The  pity 

that  I  can  not  do  more!    But  I  am  doing 

all   I   can.    And   very  soon    I   hope  to  be 

nearer  him,  because  I,  too,  am  going  to 

make  my  First  Communion. 

Devotedlv, 

Elizabeth. 


The  Lessons  of  the  Hotir. 


BY    ANNA    T.  SADLIER. 


Never  yet  was  a  true  word  honestly 
spoken  that  fell  to  the  ground  and  was 
absorbed  like  water  in  the  "-avV 

— Dr.  Brownson. 


TS  not  November  pre-eminently  the 
-*-  season  when  all  should  call  to  mind 
the  duty  of  aiding  the  dead,  especially 
by  the  giving  of  Mass  intentions?  It  is 
a  duty  which  stares  everyone  in  the  face, 
and  yet  may  by  a  certain  number  be 
put  aside.  Priests,  through  motives  of 
•delicacy,  do  not  like  to  thrust  the  matter 
too  often  or  too  conspicuously  upon  the 
attention  of  the  faithful.  Still,  the  pro- 
curing of  Masses  for  the  dead  is  the 
supreme  means  of  bringing  relief  to  the 
faithful  departed, — perhaps  to  those  who 
were  the  beloved  companions  of  our 
earthly  pilgrimage,  or  to  whom  some 
strong  tie  of  love  or  gratitude  united  us 
here  below. 

St.  Leonard  of  Port  Maurice  declares 
that  a  single  Mass  "considered  in  itself 
and  with  regard  to  its  intrinsic  value, 
would  be  sufficient  to  empty  purgatory 
and  introduce  all  the  souls  therein  con- 
tained to  paradise."  He  incites  all  to  the 
fulfilment  of  their  paramount  duty  in 
this  regard,  by  reminding  them  that  the 
sufferings  of  purgatory  are  more  cruel 
and  excruciating  than  any  sufferings  of 
this  life.  "You  perceive  with  the  eyes 
of  faith  those  poor  souls,  and  perhaps 
your  nearest  relatives,  burning  alive  in  a 
lake  of  fire,  and  j'ou  will  not  impose 
upon  yourself  a  slight  sacrifice  in  order 
to  hear  devoutly  or  to  have  said  a  Mass 
in  their  behalf."  And  he  cites  St.  Jerome, 
who  declares  that  "during  the  celebration 
of  Mass  for  a  soul  in  purgatory,  the  fire, 
usually  so  devouring,  ceases  its  action, 
and  no  pain  is  suffered  while  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  is  going  on."  He  further  affirms 
that  at  each  Mass  many  souls  are  delivered 
from  purgatory. 

Nor  is  St.  Jerome  alone  in  this  opinion. 
St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  other  early 
Fathers,  give  testimony  that  many  of 
those  for  whom  prayers  are  offered  receive 
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very  great  relief  while  "this  holy  and 
tremendous  Victim  lies  upon  the  altar." 
St.  Ephrem  of  Edessa  also  remarks:  "If 
the  sons  of  Mattathias,  who  celebrated 
their  feasts  in  figures  only,  could  by  their 
offerings  cleanse  from  guilt  those  who 
fell  in  battle,  how  much  more  shall  the 
priests  of  Christ  aid  the  dead  by  their 
oblations  and  prayers!"  St.  Chrysostom 
cries  out:  "For  when  the  congregation, 
as  well  as  the  priests,  stand  with  open 
arms,  and  the  tremendous  Sacrifice  is 
before  them,  how  should  our  prayers  for 
them  not  appease  God!  We  lay  hold  of 
Christ,  the  very  Son  of  God,  who  was 
sacrificed  upon  the  Cross  for  our  sins,  and 
we  offer  Him  up  again  to  His  Eternal 
Father  in  the  dread  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
as  the  most  efficacious  means  of  recon- 
ciling Him  not  only  with  ourselves  but 
with  them  also." 

Such  testimonies  might  be  quoted  from 
the  history  of  the  Church  and  from  the 
lives  of  the  saints.  It  is  related  that  in 
the  time  of  St.  Bernard,  a  monk  of  the 
celebrated  Abbey  of  Clairvaux  appeared 
shortly  after  his  death  to  his  brethren, 
to  thank  them  for  having  delivered  him 
from  purgatory.  On  being  asked  what 
had  contributed  most  to  free  him  from 
his  torments,  he  led  the  inquirer  to  a 
church  where  a  priest  was  saying  Mass. 
"Look!"  said  he.  "This  is  the  means  by 
which  my  deliverance  has  been  effected; 
this  is  the  power  of  God's  mercy;  this  is 
the  saving  Sacrifice  which  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world."  Well  might  a 
modern  author  *  declare :  "  So  great  is  the 
efficacy  of  this  Sacrifice  in  obtaining 
relief  for  the  souls  in  purgatory,  that  the 
application  of  all  the  good  works  which 
have  been  performed  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  would  not  afford  so  much 
assistance  to  one  of  these  souls  as  is 
imparted  by  a  single  Mass." 

How  beautiful  a  thought  it  is  that 
those  small  offerings  if  we  be  poor,  or 
those  larger  offerings  if  we  be  rich,  which 

*    leather  MtiUer,  C.  SS.  R. 


we  place  in  the  hands  of  priests,  may, 
with  a  wondrous  alchemy,  transform  the 
rude  coin  of  our  offerings  into  a  priceless 
treasure,  far  surpassing  the  riches  of 
"  Ormus  and  of  Ind  " !  Given  to  pastors 
or  other  priests,  who  so  nobly  and  un- 
selfishly, year  in  and  year  out,  minister 
to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  faithful, 
with  scant  appreciation  or  gratitude,  they 
may  serve  the  subsidiary  purpose  of 
fulfilling  another  duty — that  of  contrib- 
uting to  the  support  of  our  pastor;  or, 
given  to  some  missionary  association,  such 
as  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  or  the 
Church  Extension  Society,  these  Mass 
intentions  may  acquire  another  value — 
that  of  apostolic  charity  and  a  share  in 
the  merits  of  evangelical  laborers. 

Akin  to  the  hallowed  practice  of  having 
Masses  said  for  the  dead  is  that  of  hearing 
Mass  in  their  behalf,  and  of  offering  up 
Holy  Communion  for  the  eternal  and 
happy  repose  of  those  who  lately  walked 
with  us  the  ways  of  earth.  A  beautiful 
custom,  of  which  mention  is  made  in 
a  contemporary  publication,*  was  insti- 
tuted in  France  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, by  Pere  Maunoir,  the  great  apostle 
of  Brittany.  Whenever  he  gave  a  mission 
he  announced,  at  the  close  of  it,  that  it 
would  be  praiseworthy  for  each  one  of 
his  auditors  to  strive  to  deliver  a  soul 
from  purgatory  by  receiving  Holy  Com- 
munion in  its  behalf,  on  a  day  appointed, 
and  in  the  church  where  the  mission 
was  given.  That  day  of  Communion 
was  announced  in  all  the  parishes  for 
leagues  around,  and  the  bells  from  the 
steeples  of  all  the  churches  and  chapels 
along  the  route  tolled  funeral  knells.  As 
the  people  flocked  thither  from  far  and 
near,  they  recited  the  Rosary  for  thf 
dead,  or  chanted  those  beautiful  words 
of  supplication:  "Brethren,  parents, 
friends,  in  the  name  of  God,  hear  us!  In 
the  name  of  God,  pray,  pray!  We  are 
in  fire  and  torment, — fire  upon  our  heads, 
fire    at    our   feet,    fire    above,    fire    bclcw! 

*   Le  Petit   Messager  du  Saini  Sacrament; 
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Pray,  pray  I"  The  pastors  of  the  various 
churches  sent  to  Pere  Maunoir  ciboriums 
well  filled  with  hosts,  that  no  commu- 
nicant might  be  disappointed;  while  the 
good  Father  secured  the  services  of  many 
priests,  who  would  celebrate  Mass  as  late 
as  possible,  that  all  the  consecrated  Hosts 
might  be  consumed.  And  whilst  Masses 
were  being  said  at  the  altar,  several  priests 
distributed  Holy  Communion,  sometimes 
from  morning  until  evening.  Thus  in 
the  parish  of  Landivisiau,  in  1668,  Holy 
Communion  was  given  uninterruptedly 
from  six  in  the  morning  until  three  in 
the  afternoon,  thirty  thousand  persons 
communicating.  Choirs  of  children  mean- 
time sang  alternately  Breton  hymns  of 
preparation  and  of  thanksgiving. 

Does  it  not  read  like  a  passage  from 
the  Ages  of  Faith  and  recall  the  primitive 
fervor  of  the  Apostolic  times?  It  is  easy 
ito  imagine  what  would  be  the  relief 
brought  to  the  souls  of  the  departed  by 
so  many  and  such  fervent  Communions. 
One  or  two  striking  occurrences,  out  of 
many  others,  are  given  to  illustrate  the 
happy  result  of  that  hecatomb  of  Com- 
munions. A  man  lately  deceased  in  the 
neighborhood  appeared  to  his  son  and 
said:  "My  son,  next  Sunday  there  will 
be  a  great  Banquet  at  Podernec  [such 
was  the  name  of  the  parish].  I  beg  of 
you  do  not  forget  your  father."  On 
another  occasion,  on  the  eve  of  that  great 
festival  of  hope  and  pardon,  invisible 
voices  were  heard  singing  a  canticle  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Elouan.  It  was  the 
Holy  Souls  chanting  their  approaching 
liberation. 

Pius  X.,  ill  view  of  the  terrible  havoc 
wrought  in  I'rance  by  the  persecutors 
of  our  own  day,  through  the  destruction 
of  "foundation  Masses,"  caused  out  of 
his  own  slender  funds  a  perpetual  foun- 
dation of  two  thousand  Masses  every 
\'ear  for  the  departed.  He  also  decreed 
that,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
Fiance,  solemn  services  for  the  deceased 
shT'ld  he  nfffred  on  a  ?iven  Sundav,  and 
u^^i.    ciii    tiie    faithful    should    be   invited 


to  offer   up   a   Communion,  to  which  was 
attached   a   special   plenary   indulgence. 

By  such  methods  as  these  we  may 
possess  ourselves  of  what  Father  Faber 
calls  "  the  grateful  consciousness  of  the 
immense  powers  which  Jesus  has  given 
us  on  behalf  of  the  dead.  We  are  never 
so  like  Him  or  so  nearly  imitating  His 
tender  offices  as  when  we  are  devoutly 
exercising  these  powers.  Oh,  what  love 
should  be  ours,  what  thoughts  and  feelings 
should  be  ours,  as  we,  like  choirs  of 
terrestrial  angels,  gaze  down  on  the  wide, 
silent,  sinless  kingdom  of  suffering,  and 
then,  with  our  own  venturous  touch, 
wave  over  its  broad  regions  the  sceptred 
hand  of  Jesus,  all  richly  dripping  with 
the  balsam  of  His   Precious  Blood!" 

During  this  month  of  special  supplica- 
tion for  the  dead,  there  comes  to  us  more 
vividly  the  thought  of  those  who  fought 
"the  good  fight,"  those  "happy,  suffering 
souls,  consumed  yet  quickened  by  the 
glance  of  God." 

For  sometimes,  in  unworldly  places, 
Soft  Sorrow's  twilight  vales; 

We  meet  them  with  uncovered  faces, 
Outside  their  golden  pales. 

And  thus  meeting  those  sad,  sorrowful 
shades,  around  whom  the  holiest  memories 
of  our  lives  are  entwined,  should  it  not 
be  our  earnest  desire  to  hasten  by  the 
means  here  specified,  as  well  as  by  all 
others  within  our  power,  their  ascent  of 
the  Mountain  of  Purification,  and  the 
beatific  moment,  so  vividly  portrayed  by 
the  great  Tuscan  in  his  "  Purgatorio," 
when  all  purgatory  shall  thrill  to  the  joy 
of  their  release? 


Adversity  is  a  revealer  —  of  fainters 
as  well  as  fighters.  Adversity  leads  some 
men  to  God.  Happy  are  they  whose  defeat 
teaches  them  the  lesson  St.  Augustine 
learned  —  "  O  God,  Thou  hast  made  us 
for  Thyself,  and  restless  are  our  hearts 
until  they  rest  in  Thee  I"  Happy  are  they 
who  are  broken  and  bruised  in  the  battle, 
if  the  pain  and  anguish  but  lead  them  to 
God! — Anon. 
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The  Will  of  Petrarch. 


'T^O    the    cultivated    reader,    everything 


1 


relating  to  a  man  who  may  be  con- 


sidered the  phenomenon  of  his  age  must 
be  interesting.  The  document,  numerous 
extracts  from  which  we  herewith  subjoin, 
is  especially  valuable,  as  supplying  the 
key  to  a  mind  which  has  drawn  to  itself 
our  warmest  sympathies,  and  whose 
written  thoughts  are  among  the  most 
grateful  bequests  to  posterity.  The  will 
of  the  philosopher  of  Vaucluse  is  dated, 
'' Pridie  nonas  Aprilis,  1370,"  four  years 
before  his  death,  when  he  was  sixty-six 
years  of  age, — having  been  born  in  Arezzo 
July    20,    1304. 

He  prefaces  his  will  with  moral  reflec- 
tions on  the  certainty  of  death  but  on 
the  uncertainty  of  its  summons,  and  the 
necessity  of  putting  one's  affairs  in  order. 
He  then  proceeds  to  state  that  what  he 
possesses  is  of  so  little  value  he  is  in 
some  sort  ashamed  to  make  a  will.  "  Sed," 
adds  he,  "  divitiim  atque  inopium  curcc,  de 
rebus  licet  imparibus,  pares  sunt."  After 
recommending  his  soul  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  imploring  the  succor  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  of  St.  Michael,  and  all  the  saints, 
he  orders  very  expressly  that  he  may 
be  buried  without  any  sort  of  pomp — 
"  absque  omni  pompa,  et  cum  summa 
humiiitate  et  abjectione  quanta  esse  po- 
test," —  and  renders  his  heir  and  his 
friends  responsible  for  the  execution  of 
this  clause.  He  declines  tears,  ag  useless 
to  the  departed ;  but  begs  the  prayers  of 
the   survivors,   of  which  he    has   need. 

Not  knowing  where  he  may  be  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  designates  in 
different  cities  the  spot  he  would  choose 
for  his  burial, — naming  Padua,  Venice, 
Milan,  Rome,  and  Parma;  and  leaves  a 
legacy  of  two  hundred  gold  ducats  to 
the  church  of  Padua,  and  twenty  to  the 
church   in   which   he   shall    be   interred. 

Among  special  bequests  is  one  to  the 
Governor  of  Padua  of  a  very  fine  picture 
of    the    Blessed    Virgin,    which    has    been 


sent  him  from  Florence  by  his  friend 
Michael  Navis.  He  desires  that  all  the 
horses  he  may  possess  at  the  time  of  his 
decease  may  be  divided  between  his  two 
friends,  Bonzanello  and  Lombardo;  and 
acknowledges  to  the  latter  a  debt  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty-four  gold  ducats 
and  sixteen  sous,  which  he,  nevertheless, 
hopes  to  pay  before  his  death.  He  be- 
queathes to  the  same  Lombardo  his  small 
round  goblet  of  silver-gilt,  that  he  may 
drink  as  much  water  as  he  likes,  knowing 
that  he  prefers  water  to  wine.. 

To  the  sacristan,  Giovanni  Bocheta,  he 
gives  his  large  breviary,  which  cost  him 
one  hundred  livres  in  Venice;  but  desires 
that,  after  the  death  of  the  sacristan,  the 
volume  may  be  deposited  in  the  sacristy 
for  the  use  of  all  such  priests  attached 
to  that  church  as  will  pray  for  him  to 
God  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  leaves  to 
Giovanni  di  Certaldo,  otherwise  Boccaccio 
("  verecundi  admodum  ianto  viro,  tarn  modi- 
cum," says  he),  two  hundred  gold  florins 
of  Florence,  to  purchase  him  a  winter  robe 
suitable    for   his   studious  •  vigils. 

To  Tommaso  Bambasia,  of  Ferrara,  he 
leaves  his  lute,  which  he  describes  as 
good  {leutum  meum  bonum)  but  for  singing 
the  praises  of  the  Lord,  and  by  no  means 
"  pro  vanitate  seculi  fugacis."  To  Johannes 
de  Horologio,  to  whom  he  gives  the  title 
of  "physician,"  he  bequeathes  fifty  gold 
ducats,  to  buy  a  ring  which  he  will  wear 
on  his  finger  in  memory  of  the  testator. 
As  for  his  servants,  he  gives,  first,  to 
Bartolommeo  di  Siena,  surnamed  Pan- 
caldus,  a  sum  of  twenty  ducats,  but  on 
condition  that  he  will  not  gamble,  with 
it;  to  Titius,  he  gives  the  same,  etc.  In 
fine,  he  institutes  as  his  heir  and  residuary 
legatee  Francisco  di  Borsano,  residing 
at  Milan.  He  names  a  small  property  he 
has  near  Vaucluse,  of  which  he  desires 
to  make  a  hospital  for  the  poor;  and,  if 
this  can  not  be  done,  he  bequeathes  it 
to  the  son  of  his  friend,  Raymond  de 
Clermont. 

There  are  other  unimportant  clauses, 
after  which  come  the  date,  signature,  and 
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names  of  witnesses.  He  adds,  however, 
a  request  to  his  heir  to  write,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  his  death,  to  his  brother, 
a  Carthusian  in  a  convent  at  Marseilles; 
and  to  propose  either  to  pay  down  to  him 
a  sum  of  one  himdred  gold  florins  or  an 
annuity  of  ten,  as  he  might  please.  The 
whole  terminates  with  these  words: 
"  Ego  Franciscus  Peirarca  scripsi  qui 
testamentum  aliud  fecissem  si  essem  dives, 
ut  vulgus  insanum  putat." 
"^Curious  and  suggestive  as  is  this  relic, 
the  illustrious  reformer  of  philosophy, 
eloquence,  poetry  —  and  shall  we  not 
even  add,  of  love?  ^  has  left  a  yet  more 
engaging  clue  to  his  noble  character,  not 
only  in  his  simple  and  almost  naif 
"Epistle  to  Posterity,"  but  in  a  third 
paper,  consisting  of  the  private  memo- 
randum written  in  the  flyleaf  of  his 
Virgil, — evidently  the  outpouring  of  his 
heart  and  intended  for  no  human  eye. 
The  concluding  lines  are  touching  in  the 
extreme.  What,  indeed,  can  be  more 
sublime  than  the  lifelong  devptedness  of 
such  a  soul  as  Petrarch's  to  the  noblest 
and  most  beautiful,  because  the  most 
disinterested  of  sentiments  —  an  all- 
absorbing  and  unaltered,  yet  pure  and 
passionless  affection,  which,  though  sur- 
viving its  object,  lost  none  of  its 
intensity! 

"This  loss,"  he  says,  writing  of  the 
death  of  Laura,  "always  present  to  my 
memory,  will  continually  jcemind  me  that 
there  is  no  state  here  belofvv  worthy  to  be 
called  happy;  and  that  it  is  time  I  should 
renounce  the  world,  since  the  dearest  tie 
that  linked  me  to  it  is  snapped;  I  hope, 
by  the  help  of  Heaven,  this  resignation 
may  become  possible.  My  mind  in  revert- 
ing to  the  past  will  find  that  the 
solicitudes  which  occupied  it  were  vain; 
the  hope  it  cherished  delusive;  that  the 
plans  it  formed  were  never  to  be  realized, 
and  could  lead  only  to  disappointment 
and  distress." 

Petrarch  was  found  dead  in  his  library, 
his  head  resting  on  an  open  book,  on  the 
i8th  of  July,  1374. 


A  French  Liberal  on  South  American 
Catholics. 

IVyT  GEORGES  CLEMENCEAU  is  one 
■^^-*~  •  of  the  veterans  of  French  politics, 
and  a  veteran  who,  despite  his  seventy 
years,  is  still  in  the  field.  He  came  from 
Brittany;  but  if  he  ever  professed  the 
faith  of  the  Bretons,  it  was  only  during 
his  earlier  years.  In  his  long,  active  life  he 
has  always  been  an  anti-clerical  Liberal. 
Educated  for  the  medical  profession,  he 
left  it  for  journalism  and  politics.  As  a 
young  man  he  was  one  of  the  Radical 
opposition  to  the  Empire.  On  the  day 
of  the  revolt  of  March  18,  1 871,  he  was 
niaire  of  Montmartre,  the  storm  centre 
of  the  rebellion.  After  the  Commune  he 
was  for  a  while  under  a  cloud ;  but  found 
his  way  back  to  the  arena  of  French  poli- 
tics, and  for  many  years  was  spoken  of 
as  the  man  who  could  make  and  unmake 
ministries  without  himself  taking  office. 
He  was  a  defender  of  Dreyfus;  and  the 
Separation  Bill  by  which  the  French  Gov- 
ernment finally  broke  with  the  Church 
was  largely  his  work.  He  was  for  a  while 
Prime  Minister  of  France,  but  resigned 
the  oflice  in  July,  1909,  after  a  fierce  war 
of  words  in  the  Chamber  with  M.  Delcasse. 

Last  5'ear  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
lecture  in  South  America.  He  spent  three 
months  there,  chiefly  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
but  visited  also  Rosario,  Tucuman,  Monte 
Video,  San  Paulo,  and  Rio  Janeiro.  He 
has  published  his  impressions  of  travel 
in  a  book  which  has  been  translated 
under  the  title  of  "South  America  of 
To-day,"* — a  title  rather  too  ambitious 
for  the  book;  for  he  saw  only  a  small 
part  of  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Southern 
Brazil. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  his  record 
one  would  expect  to  find  in  him  an  un- 
friendly critic  of  a  Catholic  people.  So 
much   nonsense   has   been   written   about 

*  "South  America  of  To-day."  Bj'  Georges 
Clemcnceau,  formerly  Prime  Minister  of  Fraiiccj 
London:   Fisher  Unwin. 
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the  "  degradation "  of  South  America 
that  one  would  not  be  surprised  if  the 
anti-clerical  prejudices  of  this  French 
Liberal  led  him  to  swell  the  chorus.  It 
is  pleasant  to  find  that,  on  the  contrary, 
he  writes  with  judicial  fairness;  though 
one  sees,  it  is  true,  in  more  than  one 
passage  in  his  book  evidence  of  the  nar- 
rowness of  his  view.  His  omissions,  too, 
are  notable.  There  is  hardly  an  allusion 
to  the  work  being  done  by  the  Church  in 
South  America.  Once  he  notes  that  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  in  Brazil 
seems  to  be  consistent  with  the  presence 
of  a  Papal  Legate.  He  says  that  the 
bishops  and  priests  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  have  a  considerable  influence 
over  the  working  classes  and  "the 
women"  of  the  higher  orders.  But  these 
are  passing  remarks.  About  the  Church 
and  Catholic  educational  work — such  for 
instance  as  the  agricultural  and  technical 
colleges  of  the  Salesians  in  Argentina — 
he  is  simply  silent.  He  has  perhaps  never 
heard  how  Argentina  and  Chili  joined 
in  celebrating  the  close  of  their  last  dis- 
pute by  erecting  the  colossal  statue  of 
our  Redeemer  on  the  new  boundary  in 
the  Andes, — a  fact  which  would  seem 
to  point  to  Catholic  ideas  having  some 
influence  on  the  men  as  well  as  the  women 
of   the    ruling   classes. 

As  for  the  past,  he  mentions  more  than 
once,  as  a  proof  of  the  early  influence  of 
"  European  civilization "  on  South  Amer- 
ica, the  fact  that  somewhere  in  the 
eighteenth  century  a  troop  of  comedians 
performed  one  of  Voltaire's  plays  in 
various  towns.  But  there  is  not  a  word 
about  the  civilizing  work  done  much  earlier 
by  Franciscans,  Dominicans  and  Jesuits, 
of  which  all  unconsciously  he  notes  some 
of  the  lasting  results  in  the  present  day. 
But,  though  he  is  silent  about  the  Church, 
he  tells  of  what  we  recognize  as  the  effects 
of  its  influence.  Here  is  his  opinion  of 
the  morality  of  the  people : 

I,et  us  say  at  once  that  in  these  countries 
where  the  blood  is  hot  misconduct  is  rare.  Men 
marry  young,  and  the  demands  of  ;i  civilization 


as  yet  untouched  by  decadence  leaves  little 
energy  for  pleasure  that  must  be  sought  else- 
where than  in  the  straight  path.  I  will  not 
say  that  the  great  attraction  of  Paris  for  many 
South  Americans  is  not  precisely  the  pleasure 
of  the  novelty  it  affords  in  this  respect.  It  is 
sufficient  for  me  to  set  down  what  came  under 
my  notice:  happy  homes,  regular  habits,  and  a 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  a  life  of  virtue. 

Again,  speaking  of  the  poorest  quarter 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  he  writes : 

It  is  naturally  in  this  part  of  the  town  that 
you  find  the  wretched  shanties  which  are  the 
first  refuge  of  the  Italian  emigrants  whilst  wait- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  start  off  again.  Here 
is  to  be  seen  all  the  sordid  misery  of  European 
towns,  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  usual 
degrading  features.  I  hasten  to  add  that  help, 
both  public  and  private,  is  not  lacking.  The 
ladigs  of  Buenos  Ayres  have  organized  various 
charitable  works,  and  they  visit  needy  families, 
as  generosity  is  one  of  the  leading  traits  in  the 
Argentine  character.  There  are  no  external 
signs  of  the  terrible  feminine  degradation  that 
disfigures  our  own  public  streets. 

And  again,  speaking  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,  he  tells  us: 

All  that  can  be  seen  of  public  morals  is  most 
favorable.  The  women  — •  generally  extremely 
handsome  in  a  super-Spanish  way,  and  often 
fascinating — enjoy  a  reputation  (that  seems  well 
justified)  of  being  extremely  virtuous.  I  heard 
too   much  good  about   them   to  think  any  evil. 

But  he  adds  that  the  men  are  also 
admirable,  and  he  seems  surprised  at  it; 
for  he  relates  and  moralizes  on  a  state- 
ment made  to  him  by  an  Argentino,  which 
was  perhaps  called  forth  by  some  remark 
of  his  own  on  the  subject: 

A  man  in  a  very  high  position,  who  is  the 
father  of  a  lad  of  twenty,  volunteered  to  me 
the  statement  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
married  life  he  had  nothing  to  reproach  him- 
self with;  and  that  if,  by  some  misfortune,  he 
had  transgressed  the  marriage  law,  he  would 
have  considered  himself  wholly  unworthy  of  the 
woman  who  had  given  her  whole  life  to  him. 
No  doubt  the  woman  in  question  fully  merited 
his  homage.  Yet  I  wondered  whether  one 
could  find  many  Frenchmen  to  make  in  all 
candor  such  a  confidence  to  a  perfect  stranger. 
Or,  supposing  one  found  such  a  one,  could  he 
say  as  much  without  an  embarrassed  blush? 

Buenos  Ayres  is  one  of  the  wealthy 
cities  of  the  world.  In  describing  a  great 
day  on  the  local  racecourse  he  is  struck 
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by  the  contrast  with  the  scenes  to  be 
witnessed  at  Longchamps;  and,  after 
noticing  the  brilliant  display  of  fashion 
on  the  grand  stands,  he  goes  on  to  say: 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  that  some  of  our 
audacious  Parisian  freaks,  contrary  to  what  one 
might  imagine,  find  only  the  faintest  of  echoes 
in  these  brilliant  meetings.  The  reason  is  that 
the  cunning  display  of  eccentricities  by  beauties 
who  have  nothing  to  lose  can  not  here,  as  at 
home,  react  upon  the  toilettes  of  society  women 
in  a  universal  search  after  novelties  whose  sole 
object  is  to  attract  attention.  The  reason  is 
simple.  In  Buenos  Ayres  there  is  no  demimonde: 
for  the  few  belles  who  cross  the  ocean  to  come 
here  are  only  birds  of  passage,  and  can  not  be 
said  to  form  a  class.  When  present  they  avoid 
the  gfand  stands  of  the  racecourse,  and  take 
refuge  in  the  paddock,  where  their  loneliness 
makes  them  rather  an  object  of  public  pity. 

M.  Clemenceau  seems  frankly  surprised 
at  the  contrast  between  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Paris.  It  apparently  never  occurred  to 
him  that  the  religion  of  these  people  has 
something  to  do  with  their  conduct. 

And  he  bears  testimony  to  other 
virtues  belonging  to  these  Spanish  South- 
American  Catholics.  They  are  hard  work- 
ing, generous,  courteous.  He  tells  how  the 
wealthy  men  were  always  busy  with  some 
enterprise  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  and  ready  to  give 
him  details  that  proved  they  were  closely 
in  touch  with  it.  A  politician  surprised  him 
by  informing  him  that  it  was  considered 
"  bad  form  "  to  say  damaging  things  of  an 
adversary  in  debate.  In  town  and  country 
he  was  struck  by  the  temperate  habits 
of  the  people.  Yerba-mate  tea  is  the 
general  drink  of  the  people.  "  It  would  be 
a  great  boon,"  he  says,  "if  yerba-mate 
could  with  us,  as  in  South  America,  be 
substituted  for  the  alcohol  which  is  threat- 
ening us  with  irrevocable  destruction." 

There  is  little  need  to  add  that,  with 
such  qualities,  the  people  are  prosperous. 
But  better  than  their  growing  prosperity 
is  their  sound  Christian  character,  to 
which,  without  being  aware  of  the  full 
significance  of  his  evidence,  this  veteran 
of  anti-clericalism  bears  such  outspoken 
testimonv. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

The  School  of  Social  Studies,  recently 
organized  in  New  York  in  connection 
with  the  Laymen's  League  for  Retreats, 
is  intended  to  train  a  corps  of  Catholic 
lecturers  upon  social  questions  of  the  time, 
so  that  they  may  be  able  to  spread  among 
Catholic  men,  particularly  Catholic  work- 
ingmen,  a  sound  knowledge  of  social  facts 
and  of  the  principles  in  the  light  of  which 
these  facts  are  to  be  interpreted.  A 
booklet  explaining  the  project  states  that 
the  course  will  consist  of  twenty-four 
lectures  in  three  departments  as  follows: 
A.  Socialism  in  its  principles  is  irreligious 
and  immoral. — Twelve  lectures  by  the 
Rev.  Terence  J.  Shealy,  S.  J.  B.  Social- 
ism's appeal  to  the  workman  is  delusive 
and  dangerous. — Six  lectures  by  Professor 
John  A.  Ryan.  C.  Socialism  in  its  pro- 
posals is  impracticable  and  impossible. — 
Six  lectures  by  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Woodlock. 
The  names  of  the  lecturers  furnish  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  the  students  of 
the  course  will  hear  something  thoroughly 
worth  while,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  fullest  success  may  crown  this  latest 
defence  against  the  inroads  of  the  Social- 
istic spirit. 

An  interesting  footnote  to  our  recent 
series  of  articles  concerning  religious  con- 
ditions in  Scotland  is  furnished  by  the 
reverend  editor  of  the  New  Zealand 
Tablet,  who  quotes  from  an  expiring  High 
Church  paper  down  there,  the  Layman, 
of   Christchurch : 

He  would  be  inhuman  indeed  who  should 
suggest  a  scientific  statement  of  the  work  of 
the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  For  here  we  find 
Ihe  adoption  of  a  new  religion.  Before  the 
Reformation,  Scotland  had  a  good  religion 
badly  organized.  After  it,  she  had  a  bad  religion 
extremely  well  organized.  With  all  its  faults, 
the  old  religion  was  the  religion  of  salvation. 
In  its  extreme  form,  the  new  religion  which 
Scotland  adopted  was  a  religion  of  damnation. 
With  all  its  human  corruption,  the  old  religion 
did  throw  open  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all 
believers.    The   new,   with  its  doctrine  of  elec- 
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lion,  stiaitcncd  C.ud's  KcdCiuptioii,  and  nar- 
rowed His  mercy  till  it  applied  only  to  a  caste. 
The  old  religion,  defiled  and  marred  as  it  was, 
retained  some  traces  of  beauty  and  of  joy.  The 
new  was  as  ugly  as  sin  and  as  joyless  as  the 
Inferno.  The  old  religion,  strongly  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  Son  of  God  had  deigned 
to  take  our  nature  upon  Him,  could  find  some 
excellence  aJid  hope  in  humanity.  The  new 
exulted  in  the  thought  of  our  total  depravity. 
The  old  religion  had  retained  enough  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ  and  His  saints  to  look  with 
suspicion  upon  money  grubbing.  The  new  left 
men  free  only  to  get  rich.  There  remains  the 
fact  that  Scotsmen  are  generally  better  than 
their  creed;  and  that  must  always  be  the  worst 
thing  one  can  say  of  any  religion.  They  are 
better,  because  for  the  most  part  they  have 
discreetly  forgotten  their  heritage  from  the 
Reformation.  We  implore  them  not  to  call  it 
to  mind  by  a  renewed  study  of  Reformation 
principles. 

The  Layman's  point  that  Scotsmen 
are  generally  better  than  their  creed  is 
susceptible  of  much  wider  application  than 
is  here  given  to  it.  Genuine  religion — 
what  there  is  ot  it  outside  The  Church — 
has,  since  the  Reformation,  been  kept 
alive  in  spite,  not  because,  of  that 
upheaval  of  human  pride  and  avarice. 
The  Protestant  world  has  been  vivified 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years  by 
the  inextinguishable  embers  of  Catholic 
truth  left  over  from  the  Ages  of  Faith. 
No  system,  religious  or  social,  ever 
thrived  on  a  negation,  and  negation  is 
the  essence  of  Protestantism. 


A  new  publication  that  will  receive  a 
cordial  welcome  from  all  Catholics  inter- 
ested in  charitable  works  is  under  process 
of  compilation — an  exhaustive  Directory 
of  American  Catholic  charities.  The  book 
will  be  a  by-product  of  the  first  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  charities  held  in 
Washington  in  1910;  and  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Conference,  under  whose 
auspices  this  important  work  is  being 
compiled,  say  of  it: 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  Directory  to  include 
an  authentic  statement  showing  in  brief  terms, 
the  aims,  location  and  address  of  officers,  and 
the  scope  of  work  of  every  lay  and  institutional 
Cathohc  charity   in   the   United   States.     Under 


I  he  generous  co-operation  of  these  agencies 
themselves,  the  work  can  be  done  with  entire 
thoroughness.  The  value  of  the  Directory  will 
be  enhanced  by  a  carefully  worked  out  classifica- 
tion of  our  charities,  and  also  by  an  exhaustive 
index.  In  this  way  it  will  be  possible  to  know 
with  a  moment's  effort  all  of  the  Catholic  agencies 
in  the  United  States  engaged  in  any  one  par- 
ticular line  of  Catholic  work. 

In  applauding  the  project  as  one  of 
undoubted  merit,  let  us  remind  such  of 
our  readers  as  have  to  do  with  Catholic 
charities  in  city,  town,  or  rural  districts, 
that  it  will  be  much  better  for  them  to 
forward  forthwith  to  the  National  Con- 
ference, Catholic  University,  Washington, 
full  information  as  to  the  charitable 
agencies  with  which  they  are  connected 
than  to  criticise  later  on  the  absence  of 
any  reference  to  these  agencies  in  the 
published   Directory. 


An  appeal  that  we  should  think  would 
touch  the  hearts  of  many  childless  couples 
is  made  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  charge 
of  the  New  York  Foundling  and  Orphan 
Asylum,  where  at  present  there  are  as 
many  as  1750  children  of  both  sexes, 
none  of  them  over  eleven  years  of  age. 
The  Sisters  write: 

These  needy  little  ones  beg  for  a  home  in 
the  name  of  Christ.  We  ask  the  co-operation  of 
childless  parents  to  assist  us  in  this  eminently 
charitable  work  by  receiving  one  of  these 
homeless  children  into  their  families  and  adopt- 
ing it  as  their  own.  What  charity  can  be 
compared  to  that  which  is  done  for  Christ's 
little  ones?  Catholic  parents,  when  you  throw 
open  the  doors  of  your  happy  home  and  admit 
one  of  these  little  ones  to  share  it  with  you, 
it  is  Christ  whom  you  receive.  Has  He  not 
said:  "He  that  shall  receive  one  such*  little 
child  in  Mv  name,  receiveth  Me"? 


It  is  very  pleasant  to  record  that 
devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  is 
growing  in  England,  and  that  even  some 
non-Catholics  over  there  appreciate  the 
fact.  Says  the  editor  of  the  Universe 
and  Catholic  Weekly: 

In   its   sympathetic    note    on    t 
the  Standard  echoes  the  senti 
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majority  of  thoughtful  uon-Catholics,  who, 
although  they  may  not  themselves  accept 
Lourdes  as  a  centre  of  the  miraculous,  notwith- 
standing the  mass  of  objective  testimony  that 
has  already  accumulated,  honor  and  respect 
the  faith  which  prompts  others  to  the  pil- 
grimage. And  the  few  who  scofT  may  derive 
what  emotion  they  please  from  reflecting  that, 
so  far  from  Lourdes  losing  its  hold  upon  the 
confidence  of  Catholics  in  England,  this  year's 
pilgrimage  is,  we  believe,  the  largest  that  the 
Catholic  Association  has  yet  organized.  From 
which  the  Rationalist  will  be  forced  to  admit 
that  "superstition"  is  very  hard   to  kill. 

Lourdes  is,  and  will  ever  be,  a  living, 
active,  unanswerable,  concrete  argument 
against  all  that  the  Rationalist  stands 
for,  and  a  potent  incentive  to  the  accept- 
ance of  Catholic  dogma  as  the  pnly  real 
religious  truth. 


Professor  John  J.  Montgomery,  of  Santa 
Clara  College,  who  recently  lost  his  life 
through  a  fall  from  a  "glider"  (one  ty;pe 
of  flying  machine),  is  being  spoken  of  in 
the  press  as  the  "Father  of  Aviation." 
He  began  his  experiments  with  aeroplanes 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  Victor 
Lougheed's  work  on  the  history  of  aviation 
gives  him  credit  for  pioneership  in  flying 
with  a  heavier-than-air  machine.  Of  the 
personality  of  this  deceased  Catholic 
scientist  the  Catholic  Herald  (Sacramento) 
says:  "A  simple,  unpretentious  man,  like 
his  revered  cousin,  the  late  Archbishop 
Montgomery  of  San  Francisco,  he  com- 
pelled the  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  By  his  tragic  taking 
off,  the  world  loses  not  only  a  man  of 
brilliant  parts,  but  an  exemplar  of  all  that 
is  most  admirable  in  regenerate  human 
nature."    R.  I.  P. 


Here  is  a  consideration  worth  noting 
as  to  the  question  still  occasionally  dis- 
cussed, of  the  validity  of  Anglican  Orders. 
We  quote  it  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Catholic  Bulletin  (Dublin) : 

Anglicans,  I  need  scarcely  remark,  were 
very  angry  at  the  Papal  condemnation  of  their 
Orders.  But  in  reality  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  Anglicans  would  agree  with  the 


Pope  that  they  have  no  Orders,  if  the  word 
"Orders"  were  understood  as  it  is  understood 
in  the  Church,  and  in  all  the  Eastern  separated 
Churches,  and  in  the  Jansenist  Church.  If  you 
ask  Anglicans  or  Irish  Protestants  have  their 
clergy  the  power  of  consecrating  bread  and 
wine  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  they 
will  answer  they  have  not.  If  you  ask  them 
have  their  clergy  the  power  of  offering  a  true 
sacrifice,  they  will  answer  that  they  have  not. 
If  you  ask  them  have  their  clergy  the  power 
of  absolving  from  sin,  they  will  answer  they 
have  not.  If  you  ask  them  does  ordination  in 
their  Church  give  power  to  consecrate  and  offer 
a  true  sacrifice,  they  will  answer  you  that  it 
does  not.  When  Protestants  say  they  have 
true  Orders,  ask  them  what  they  mean  by 
Orders. 

The  point  is  decidedly  well  taken,  and 
has  not  perhaps  been  insisted  upon,  so 
strenuously  as  its  importance  warrants. 
The  Anglican  clergyman  may  call  himself 
a  priest,  but  obviously  he  is  not  such 
a  priest  as  is  ordained  in  the  Catholic 
Church. 


One  naturally  likes  to  have  one's  opin- 
ions endorsed  by  authoritative  critics  in 
any  field  of  human  activities;  and  we 
are  accordingly  gratified  to  see  that  a 
contention  often  expressed  in  these 
columns  —  that  generosity  toward  our 
foreign  missions  does  not  militate  against 
home  needs  —  is  upheld  by  the  Holy 
Father  himself.  Says  the  Rev.  James  A. 
Walsh,  in  the  Good  Work: 

We  were  with  his  Holiness  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  and  I  was  especially  pleased  to  have 
him  emphasize  the  reactive  principle  which 
we  who  have  been  close  to  foreign  mission  work 
realize  so  well.  He  was  speaking  of  the  home 
missions  in  our  country  (Negroes,  Indians, 
etc.),  and  said  that  work  for  foreign  missions 
would  undoubtedly  stimulate  and  appreciably 
strengthen  these.  Surely  this  will  be  so,  and 
the  apostolic  ideal  can  not  fail  to  arouse  voca- 
tions for  the  needy   missions  at  home. 


In  the  death  of  Professor  William 
Callyhan  Robinson,  dean  of  the  law  school 
of  the  Catholic  University,  that  institution 
suffers  the  loss  of  an  exceptionally  able 
member  of  its  faculty,  and  the  Church 
in  America  is  deprived  of  the  beneficent 
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activities  of  a  notably  worthy  adherent. 
The  deceased  educator  and  author  long 
ago  attained  nation-wide  celebrity  by 
his  publication  of  "Elementary  Law," — 
a  work  that  has  been  adopted  as  a  text- 
book by  all  the  law  schools  of  the  country. 
During  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years 
(i  869-1 896)  he  served  as  lecturer  and 
professor  in  Yale  University,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  was  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  Connecticut.  He  organ- 
ized the  law  department  of  the  Catholic 
University  in  1896,  and  since  that  date 
has  been  a  prominent  figure  in  Catholic 
circles  at  Washington.  Professor  Robinson 
lived  seven  years  beyond  the  threescore 
and  ten  limit  of  the  Scriptural  writer. 
R.  I.  P. 


Only  bigots,  of  whom  there  would  seem 
to  be  more  than  the  usual  proportion  in 
the  English  Board  of  Education  at  present, 
fail  to  appreciate  the  services  rendered  by 
the  Sisterhoods  of  the  Church,  working  in 
the  congested  districts  of  all  large  English 
cities.  A  correspondent  of  the  London 
Catholic  Times  calls  the  attention  of  these 
shortsighted  worthies  to  the  following 
testimony  of  Mr.  Edmond  Holmes,  to  be 
found  in  his  recently  published  work, 
"What  Is  and  What  Might  Be"  (footnote, 
pp.  195-6): 

There  are  other  schools — mostly  in  the  slum- 
regions  of  great  towns — in  which  the  devotion, 
the  sympathetic  kindness,  and  the  gracious 
bearing  of  the  teachers  have  won  from  the 
children  the  response  of  unselfish  affection, 
attractive  manners,  and  happy  faces.  I  am 
thinking  more  particularly  of  some  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  schools  in  the  Irish  quarter 
of  Liverpool,  where  the  singularly  kind  and 
gracious  bearing  of  the  teaching  Sisters  toward 
their  poor,  ill-fed,  ill-clad  pupils,  is  an  educative 
influence  of  incalculable  value. 

Yet  it  is  this  influence,  exerted  where 
it  is  most  needed,  that  bigotry  seems 
bent  on  destroying. 


filled  with  consternation  at  the  near 
approach  of  the  end  of  the  world,  now  they 
are  thoroughly  alarmed  over  the  perma- 
nence and  vitality  of  the  Church,  which, 
according  to  one  of  their  prophets,  should 
have  ceased  to  exist  in  1843.  There  have 
been  three  Popes  since  then,  and  two  new 
Cardinals  have  just  been  named  for  the 
United  States.  The  Second  Adventists 
are  up  in  arms,  so  to  speak,  and  at  their 
recent  conference  in  Washington  thus 
declaimed : 

We  sincerely  regret  that  widespread  apostasy 
from  those  principles  of  truth  which  was  vin- 
dicated at  such  cost  by  the  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  and  we  generally  deplore 
the  fact  that  this  apostasy  gives  so  much 
plausibility  to  the  oft-repeated  claim  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy  that  Protestantism  is  dead, 
and  that  in  Romanism  alone  does  Christianity 
survive. 

This  lament  has  been  echoed  all  over 
the  land.  Omaha,  Nebraska,  doesn't  seem 
to  have  paid  much  heed  to  it;  however, 
the  editor  of  the  Triie  Voice  was  moved 
to  reniark:  "Evidently  the  Adventists 
have  seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
They  may  regret  and  deplore  all  they 
please;  that  will  not  postpone  the  doom 
of  the  sects,  nor  will  it  alter  the  fact, 
patent  even  to  Seventh-Day  Adventists, 
that  in  the  Catholic  Church  alone  will 
Christianity   survive." 


The  change  that  has  come  over  the 
Seventh-Day  Adventists  is  a  veritable 
psychical  phenomenon.  Formerly  they  were 


Only  two  of  the  devoted  little  band 
of  Sisters  who  in  1854  went  out  to  the 
Crimea  to  assist  Florence  Nightingale  in 
tending  the  wounded  and  cholera-stricken 
British  soldiers  in  the  hospital  huts  at 
Scutari  now  remain — Mother  Stani^aus 
(Jones),  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy;  and 
Mother  St.  George  (Pursell),  Sisters  of 
the  Faithful  Virgin.  The  number  of 
survivors  was  reduced  to  two  by  the 
death  last  month,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year 
of  her  age,  of  Mother  Anastasia  (Kelly), 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  All  three  of  these 
heroine-veterans  were  decorated-  by  Queen 
Victoria  with  the  Order  of  the  Royal 
Red  Cross. 
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Notable  New  Books. 

Theology  of  the  Sacraments,    liy  the  Very  Kev. 

P.  Pourrat,  V.  G.    B.   Herder. 

Father  Pourrat  is  rector  of  the  theological 
seminary  in  Lyons,  France,  and  this  translation 
of  Jiis  book  has  been  authorized  by  himself. 
It  can  safely  be  ranked  as  a  timely  volume; 
but,  in  addition,  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
presentations  of  its  subject  in  the  English 
tongue.  In  our  time,  with  Modernism  to  the 
fore,  both  the  history  and  the  theology  of  the 
Seven  Sacraments  have  become  most  delicate 
subjects  for  authors.  The  orthodox  must  be 
quite  sure  of  the  writer  before  recommending 
his  book.  In  Father  Pourrat,  however,  we  have 
not  only  the  experienced  teacher  and  theo- 
logian, but  also  an  author  who  writes  with  his 
eye  on  the  very  source  of  these  modern  errors, — 
the  Liberal  Protestantism  which  has  given 
birth  to  Harnack  and  his  school. 

This  Harnack  and  his  followers  so  steadily 
affirmed  that  our  Sacraments  are  purely  human 
inventions,  and  that  their  rites  are  borrowed 
from  paganism,  that  Father  Pourrat  felt  im- 
pelled to  examine  their  peculiar  statements. 
He  found  that  over  the  origin  of  our  dogmas 
on  the  Sacraments  an  exclusively  Christian 
inspiration  presided;  and  that  the  bumptious 
conclusions  of  Harnack  were  based,  not  on 
evidence,  but  on  the  desire  to  prove  the  Sacra- 
ments human  inventions.  The  results  of  Father 
Pourrat's  examination  are  contained  in  a 
handy,  well-printed  volume  of  four  hundred 
pages.  In  his  dissection  of  Harnack's  state- 
ments there  is  an  exquisite  humor,  which  makes 
his  book  very  entertaining.  We  predict  that 
it  will  become  a  standard  one  for  the  next 
two  decades  at  least.  Its  author  deserves  the 
highest  praise  for  his  timely  service  to  the  cause 
of  religion, 

"Theology  of  the  Sacraments"  should  find 
a  place  in  all  our  clerical  libraries;  and  the 
clergy  should  see  that  it  finds  readers  among 
cultivated  laymen. 

St.  Charles  Borromeo.  By  Louise  M.  Stackpoole- 
Kenny.  R.  &  T.  Washbourne,  Benziger 
Brothers. 

The  celebration  of  the  tercentenary  of  the 
"reforming  Cardinal's"  canonization,  and, 
more  particularly  the  publication  of  Pius  X.'s. 
famous  encyclical  letter  in  connection  there- 
with, made  it  more  than  probable  that  the 
world's  revivified  interest  in  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo would  be  gratified  by  the  appearance 
of  some  nevv  Life  of  that  great  servant  of  God. 
The  author  of  the  present  biography  has  added 
permanent    interest    to   her   volume     by    incor- 


porating, in  the  form  of  an  Introduction,  the 
whole  encyclical  which  caused  such  unnec- 
essary commotion  in  German  Protestant  circles 
something  more  than  a  year  ago.  The  Pope's 
letter  apart,  thirty-five  readable  chapters  tell 
the  fascinating  story  of  the  mighty  churchman 
who  so  filled  the  forty-six  years  of  his  life  with 
deeds  of  spiritual  valor  and  renown  that  one 
thinks  of  him  as  having  had  a  career  of  at  least 
threescore  years  and   ten. 

In  view  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  triumphs 
of  his  maturity,  one  reads  with  some  element 
of  surprise  that,  in  his  boyhood,  "he  was  not 
a  brilliant  student,  but  he  was  conscientious 
and  hard-working,"  and  that  "he  was  nat- 
urally proud  and  reserved."  Nature,  however, 
was  most  effectively  overcome  by  grace,  and 
pride  was  the  last  fault  that  the  Milanese  would 
have  ascribed  in  later  years  to  their  beloved 
Cardinal-Archbishop.  The  public  life  of  St. 
Charles  is  perhaps  familiar  to  most  Catholic 
readers;  but  this  biography  throws  many 
curious  side-lights  on  events  that  have  become 
part  of  general  history,  and  it  will  well  repay 
in  edification  and  instruction  not  less  than 
sustained  interest  an  attentive  perusal. 

Along   the  Andes  and   down    the    Amazon.     By 

H.  J.  Mozans,  A.  M.  Ph.  D.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  describing  in  these  columns  Dr. 
Mozans'  thoroughly  charming  book,  "Up  the 
Orinoco  and  down  the  Magdalena," — a  volume 
of  which  the  present  work  is  practically  the 
sequel.  In  both  books  the  author  details  inter- 
esting journeys  in  which  he  was  "following  the 
Conquistadores" ;  and  in  this  later  volume  of 
the  tw'O,  we  find  the  same  qualities  which  made 
the  first  one  so  pleasant,  so  informative,  and 
withal  so  sympathetic  a  picture  of  South  Amer- 
ican peoples  and  places.  The  work  merits  wide 
reading,  if  only  as  a  much-needed  corrective 
of  not  a  few  volumes  written  with  notably  less 
insight  into  the  characteristic  spirit  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors,  the  oldtime  missionaries, 
and  the  Indians  whom  they  found  and  civilized 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  Western  hemisphere. 
As  an  example  of  the  author's  genuine  appre- 
ciation of  the  missionaries'  labors,  take  this 
extract  from  chapter  xxii: 

To  me  nothing  in  the  whole  history  of  Gospe!  extension 
is  more  sublime  than  the  story  of  the  evangeh^ng  of  the 
Indian  along  the  Muallaga  and  the  -■Vmazon.  For.  great 
as  were  the  difUculties  and  countless  as  were  the  dangers 
along  the  valleys  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Paraguay,  those 
connected  with  the  missions  of  the  Huallaga  and  the 
Amazon  were  greater  and  more  numerous.  ...  . 

The  conquistadores  of  the  Cross,  with  only  the  crucifix 
in  their  hands,  had  in  a  few  short  years  accomplished  what 
neither    Inca    nor   Spanish    arms    had    been    competent    to 
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achieve — the  subjugation  of  the  countless  warlike  and 
antagonistic  hordes  of  the  montaiia. 

And,  what  is  more,  in  teaching  the  Indian  craftsmanship 
and  husbandry  and  stockraising,  they  prepared  him  not 
only  to  live  as  a  civilized  being,  but  also  to  earn  his  own 
Hving  without  any  further  assistance  from  the  white  man. 
The  result  was  that  Spanish  America  was  but  little  vexed 
with  that  terrible  Indian  problem  which,  in  our  northern 
continent,  led  not  to  one  but  to  three  centuries  of  dishonor. 
In  a  few  decades  the  followers  of  the  Poverello  of  Assisi, 
of  Dominic  and  Ignatius  Loyola,  were  able  to  effect  what 
our  great  statesman.  Henry  Clay,  declared  to  be  impos- 
sible— the  civilization  of  the  red  man. 

And  they  achieved  more  than  this.  Acting  on  recom- 
mendations from  their  superiors,  from  bishop,  sovereign 
and  Pope,  they  brought  about  an  amalgamation  of  the  native 
and  European  races,  and  thus  made  impossible  those 
frequent  wars  of  extermination  of  the  aborigines  that  have 
cost  the  United  States  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  and  more 
than  half  a  billion  of  treasure.  Instead  of  our  vacillating 
and  contradictory  policy  of  treating  the  Indians  at  one 
time  as  sovereign  and  independent  nations, — making 
with  them  nearly  seven  hundred  solemn  treaties  and 
covenants,  which  were  broken  almost  as  soon  as  signed, 
and  at  another  as  hosts  and  then  enemies,  and  at  still 
another  as  wards,  pensioners,  paupers  and  lunatics,  they 
recognized  them  as  children  of  a  common  father  and  acted 
toward  them  with  a  consideration  that  was  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  relentless  cruelty  and  injustice  which 
ever  characterized  our  dealings  with  them  in  our  land 
of  boasted  freedom  and  eciiiality. 

This  tribute  of  frankly  given  praise  is  in  grat- 
ifying contrast  to  much  that  has  been  written 
for  English-speaking  readers  about  Catholic 
atrocities  in  the  conquest  of  Latin  America. 
In  minor  matters  as  well,  Dr.  Mozans  dis- 
counts unfavorable  reports  circulated  by  former 
travellers  through  the  regions  traversed  by 
him,  —  reports,  for  instance,  of  Ida  Pfeiflfer, 
Hassaurek,  and  Orton.  Of  Latacunga  he  writes: 
"Truth  compels  me  to  say  that  I  was  more 
fortunate  in  my  experience.  Not  only  did  I 
note  an  absence  of  the  objectionable  features 
complained  of  by  previous  travellers,  but  I 
found,  in  the  modest  hotel  in  which  I  sought 
hospitality,  a  clean  bed  and  an  abundance  of 
well-prepared,  wholesome  food.  I  can  also 
make  the  same  statement  regarding  all  the 
hotels  at  which  I  stopped  in  Ecuador.  They 
were  all  clean  and  well-kept;  and,  although 
none  of  them  were  at  all  comparable  with  the 
better  class  of  hostelries  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  there  was,  in  no  instance,  any 
reasonable  cause  for  complaint." 

Of  the  mountains  of  Ecuador,  we  read:  "All 
these  [nine  peaks]  thrust  their  lofty  summits 
above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The  lowest 
of  them  is  higher  than  the  loftiest  peak  in  the 
I'nited  States,  while  some  of  them  are  nearly 
a  mile  nearer  the  azure  vault  of  heaven  than 
the  moft  elevated  point  of  Mont  Blanc.  Coto- 
paxi  is  five  limes  as  high  as  Mount  Vesuvius. 
Induced  the  celebrated  Italian  volcano  might 
be  placed  on  the  summit  of  Pike's  Peak,  one 
of  the  giants  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range, 
and   vet    its  crest   would    slill    l)c    fully  a   third 


of  a  mile  beneath  the  crater  of  Cotopaxi." 
Dr.  Mozans  found  much  to  admire  in  Peru, 
and  notably  in  Arequipa,  of  whose  citizens  he 
says:  "The  people,  who  retain  all  the  light- 
heartedness  and  cordiality  and  culture  of  old 
Spain,  are  worthy  denizens  of  their  charming 
city;  and  the  better  one  knows  them,  the 
more  he  admires  and  loves  them.  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that  I  never  found  people  anywhere 
whose  generous  hospitality  and  noble  qualities 
of  heart  and  mind  made  a  deeper  impression 
on   me." 

And  now  we  have  quoted  so  much  in  the 
author's  narrative  style  that  'tis  only  fair  to 
give  the  reader  an  extract  in  which  his  descrip- 
tive powers  are  in  evidence: 

The  spectacle  afforded  by  the  setting  sun  the  evening 
we  crossed  the  line  was  gorgeous  beyond  description.  The 
western  horizon  was  fringed  with  tenuous,  flocculent  clouds 
which  soon  blazed  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
Brilliant,  almost  blinding  at  first,  they  gradually  assumed 
the  subdued  hues  of  early  autumn  leaves.  There  were 
delicate  tints  of  green  and  gold,  red  and  brown,  purple 
and  primrose.  .  .  .  Rarely,  indeed,  in  our  northern  zones, 
outside  the  magic  color  displays  of  the  Aurora  Borealis, 
does  one  witness  such  splendor  of  rose  and  scarlet,  such 
glowing  of  nacre  and  gleaming  of  opaline  fire,  as  i  t 
was  oiu-  privilege  to  behold  on  that  memorable  evening 
in  the  South  Sea.  The  sun-god  seemed  loathe  to  depart 
from  the  world  that  he  had  illumined  and  beautified;  for 
scarcely  had  he  dropped  below  the  ocean's  edge  than  he 
flashed  through  tlie  skies,  even  to  the  zenith,  swift  corus- 
cations, as  if  to  show  by  this  glorious  pageantry  that  he 
was  triumphant  even  in  exile. 

Having  overrun  our  allotted  space,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  the  mere  concluding 
statement,  that  the  book  is  thoroughly  satis- 
factory as  a  work  of  travel  and  a  splendid  spec- 
imen of  typographical  skill. 

Mysticism:    Its  True  Nattire  and  Value.    By  Mr. 

A.  B.  Sharpe,  M.  A.     B.  Herder. 

While  this  is  a  most  interesting  book  in  its 
exposition  of  its  subject,  written  in  clear  style 
and  in  beautiful  English,  its  readers  will  find 
special  pleasure  in  its  timely  and  penetrating 
paragraphs  on  the  much-vaunted  critics  of  true 
mysticism,  or  the  vain  promoters  of  the  false 
mysticism  which  has  been  so  popular  for  a  cen- 
tury back.  Schopenhauer,  Hartmann,  Spinoza, 
Hegel,  James,  and  the  expounders  of  "ethical" 
religions,  all  receive  merciless  analysis  at  Dr. 
Sharpe's  hands.  As  they  are  names  still 
powerful  to  conjure  with  among  the  erratic  and 
conceited,  readers  will  find  these  paragraphs 
stimulating  and  useful  for  public  service.  The 
twelve  chapters  provide  an  easy  analysis  of 
true  mysticism's  character  and  action,  which 
are  also  effectively  illustrated  by  the  lives  of 
historic  saints  like  St.  Teresa,  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena,  and  Blessed  Margaret  Mary.  It  is  one 
of  the  standard  books  that  should  be  found  on 
the  shelves  of  our  religious  communities. 


The  Widow's  Son. 


BY    MARY    E.   MANNIX. 


VIII. 


E^BN  attack  of  acute  neuralgia  ha\nng 
-I  disabled  Mrs.  Perkins  for  some 
^  time,  the  doctor  had  advised  her 
to  go  to  a  sanitarium  where  a  new 
and  very  successful  method  of  treatment 
was  being  employed.  This  would  neces- 
sitate her  absence  for  some  weeks.  She 
had  an  excellent  housekeeper,  whom  she 
could  leave  in  charge;  and  she  suggested 
to  Mrs.  Delange  to  take  Donald  and  Clara 
to  some  seaside  resort  until  her  own  return. 
Mrs.  Delange  knew  of  an  ideal  place. 
She  went  there  and  rented  a  cottage; 
and,  accompanied  by  Seraphine,  the  three 
were  soon  on  their  way  to  this  quiet 
retreat.  Donald  was  a  fine  swimmer  (his 
father  had  been  his  teacher) ;  Mrs.  Delange 
could  also  swim  very  well,  and  they  soon 
inrtiated  Clara  into  the  delightful  art. 
Their  cottage  was  somewhat  isolated, 
but  they  preferred  it  on  that  account. 

In  a  hollow  between  two  dunes,  about 
a  hundred  yards  distant,  there  was 
another  very  small  cottage,  which  at  their 
arrival  and  for  some  time  afterward  had 
been  unoccupied.  But  one  morning,  when 
coming  from  an  early  swim,  Donald  saw 
that  the  windows  were  open,  and  told 
his  mother  they  were  now  to  have  neigh- 
bors. And  later  in  the  day,  Seraphine, 
returning  from  a  walk  on  the  cliffs,  in- 
formed her  mistress  that  she  had  seen  a 
mulatto  wheeling  an  old  gentleman  in  a 
rolling-chair  along  the  path  which  led 
from  the  cottage  to  the  strip  of  beach, 
between  two  immense  rocks,  that  the 
family  had  appropriated  for  its  own  use, 
and  to  which,  so  far,  no  other  visitors 
had  ever  come. 


"O  dear!"  cried  Clara.  "'Now  we  shall 
have  to  go  somewhere  else  or  stay  at 
home." 

"  Even  so,  Clara,"  said  Mrs.  Delange, 
"  the  old  gentleman  has  equal  rights 
with  ourselves.  I  am  sure  we  shall  not 
disturb  him." 

"That  isn't  what  I  was  thinking  of," 
replied  Clara.  "  It's  he  who  is  going  to 
disturb  us.  I  can't  paddle  and  scream 
and  lie  in  the  sand,  if  a  sick  old  man  is 
sitting  there  looking  at  me  all  the  time." 

"Unless  he  is  very  cross  or  ill,  your 
antics  will  probably  afford  him  pleasure. 
In  any  case,  we  have  no  right  to  appro- 
priate the  little  beach  exclusively  for 
ourselves,"  said  Mrs.  Delange;  and  Clara 
was  forced  to  be  content. 

The  next  morning  she  went  down  alom 
to  look  for  shells,  as  the  tide  was  ver\ 
low;  and  she  saw  the  back  of  the  invalid 
chair  turned  toward  her.  It  had  been 
placed  under  the  sheltering  roof  of  a  huge- 
rock,  which  afforded  a  pleasant  shelter 
both  from  wind  and  sun.  She  was  about 
to  return  in  disgust  when  a  colored  man, 
with  a  monkey  on  each  shoulder,  appeared 
at  the  top  of  the  cliff.  Climbing  down 
very  quickly,  he  was  soon  standing  beside 
the  chair.  He  released  the  monkeys; 
they  scrambled  to  the  ground,  and  the 
mulatto  turned  the  chair  so  that  it 
directly  faced  the  water. 

Clara  had  already  surmised  who  thi 
occupant  was:  the  mulatto  and  the 
monkeys  were  familiar.  No  longer  timid, 
but  filled  with  curiosity,  she  retraced  he 
steps,  and  presently  stood  face  to  face 
with  a  pale  old  gentleman.  It  was,  as  she 
had  supposed,  the  one  who  had  lived 
near  them  in  the  city.  She  was  not  at  all 
averse  to  continuing  her  acquaintance 
with  him  and  .seeing  his  monkeys  again. 

"Good-morning,  sir!"  she  said,  very 
politely. 
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The  old  gentleman  turned  his  head, 
drew  his  heavy  brows  together  and  replied : 

"Good-morning!  It  is  the  little  girl — 
Clara,  isn't  it?" 

"  Yes,  sir, — Clara  Perkins.  You  came  to 
our  house  the  day  yours  was  on  fire." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  it  well.  Have  you 
been   here   ever  since?" 

"  Oh,  no !  We  came  down  two  or  three 
weeks  ago.  Grandmother  had  to  go  away, 
so  Mrs.  Delange  and  Donald  and  Sera- 
phine  and  I  decided  to  stay  at  the  beach 
during  vacation,  while  grandmother  is 
gone." 

"Who  is  Seraphine?"  inquired  the  old 
gentleman. 

"She  is  the  cook, — Mrs.  Delange's 
cook.  We  brought  her  with  us  to  do  the 
work." 

"I  see." 

"  Where  are  the  disagreeable  boy  and 
his  mother?" 

The  old  man  laughed  at  this  sudden 
question,  and  the  mulatto  could  not  re- 
frain from  smiling. 

"  They  are  not  with  me  any  longer. 
Have  you  heard  of  the  Mont  Pel6e 
disaster?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir!" 

"  Well,  I  owned  a  lot  of  property  on 
the  island.  Of  course  it  has  been  de- 
stroyed. As  soon  as  they  heard  of  that 
they  left  me.  They  did  not  care  to  live 
with  a  poor  old  man." 

"How  cruel!  And  will  you  have  to  live 
alone  in  the  big  house  now,  and  go  out 
alone  in  your  automobile,  with  only  the 
monkeys  and  the  chauffeur? " 

"  I  do  not  live  in  the  big  house  any 
longer.  I  have  no  automobile.  I  have 
only  Henri  and  my  good  old  Concordia." 

"That  is  too  bad.  Are  you  going  to 
stay  here  always?" 

"Oh,  no!  I  shall  reside  somewhere  in 
town.  My  doctor  thought  it  would  be 
good  for  me  to  get  some  whiffs  of  the 
sea.  Weren't  you  there  when  they  sold 
my  house  and  furniture?" 

"  No,  sir.    When  was  that?" 

"A  week  ago." 


"  We  were  here  then.  And  haven't  you 
any  more  furniture?" 

"A  little— all  that  I  need." 

Then  Clara  came  nearer,  as  she  said: 

"At  first  when  I  heard  an  old  gentle- 
man had  come  on  our  beach  I  was  angry; 
I  wanted  to  have  it  all  to  ourselves.  But 
if  you  are  sick  and  poor  and  your  house 
is  gone  and  your  furniture,  I  am  sorry 
for  you,  and  you  may  come  here  every" 
day." 

The  old  man  laughed  again. 

"I  thank  you,  little  one!"  he  said.  "I 
shall  remember  that. — Henri,  my  drops!" 

When  he  had  taken  his  medicine  he 
said  to  Clara: 

"You  still  like  your  governess,  I  sup- 
pose? She  doesn't  bully  you,  now  that 
your  grandmother  is  gone?"" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  that," 
replied  Clara.  "  But  if  it  is  anything 
hateful,  she  doesn't  do  it.  If  you  knew 
her  you  wouldn't  think  so." 

"I  told  you  once  that  I  did  know  her." 

"  Not  very  well,  or  you'd  know  how 
sweet  she  is." 

"And  the  boy?" 

"  He's  the  splendidest  boy !  He  has 
taught  me  to  swim  and  he  made  me  a 
boat.  We  have  all  sorts  of  good  times 
together." 

"Where  do  you  live?" 

"  Over  there,  in  that  cottage  with  the 
green  roof." 

"  I  see !    Where  are  you  going  irow?  " 

"To  tell  them  that  I  saw  you.  I  came 
to  gather  shells,  but  I  want  them  to  know 
who  it  is  that's  here." 

"They  will  not  care." 

"  No,  I  don't  suppose  they  will,  'but 
they'll  know  it  isn't  a  perfect  stranger." 

"  Worse  than  a  stranger,  I  fancy.  But 
I  shall  not  be  in  the  way." 

"  Donald  will  be  glad  to  come  down  and 
see  you.  He  likes  monkeys;  so  do  I.  And 
Mrs.  Delange  loves  to  sit  here  and  sew." 

"Very  well.  Let  them  do  as  they 
please.    Good-bye ! " 

"Good-bye,  sir!"  replied  Clara,  already 
beginning    to    scramble     up    the     rocky. 
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precipitous  ascent,  which  was  the  shortest 
way  home. 

"Guess  what!"  she  exclaimed,  bursting 
into  the  sitting-room  a  few  moments 
later.    "Guess  who?" 

"How  big  your  eyes  are,  Clara!"  said 
Donald,  looking  up  from  his  book.  '  What 
has  happened?" 

"  It's  the  old  gentleman  with  the  same 
name  as  yours,"  she  replied  breathlessly. 
"  And  all  his  money  is  gone,  on  the  island 
of  Martinique  in  Mont  Pel6e;  and  the 
ugly  boy  and  his  mother  went  away  and 
left  him;  and  the  house  and  the  furniture 
are  sold,  and  the  automobile;  and  he  has 
only  the  monkeys  and  the  mulatto  boy 
and  Concordia,  the  black  woman  with 
the  red  dress.    I  saw  the  monkeys." 

"Where  did  you  hear  all  this?"  asked 
Mrs.  Delange,  in  surprise. 

"  He  told  me  himself.  He  was  down 
on  the  beach  in  a  rolling-chair,  with  Henri 
and  the  monkeys.  And  he  looks  sick. 
The  doctor  told  him  to  come  here.  He 
took  some  medicine;  his  skin  is  awfullv 
yellow,  and  he  is  so  thin!  But  he  doesn't 
seem  to  care  much." 

"This  is  a  surprise,  indeed,"  said  Mrs. 
Delange.  "  His  fortune,  of  course,  was  lost 
in  the  disaster  at  Martinique.  Poor  man ! 
He  can  have  very  little  left." 

"  He  has  nothing  left  but  the  mulatto 
and  the  funny  Negro  woman  and  the 
monkeys.  I'll  ask  grandmother  to  give 
him  some  money  when  she  comes  home. 
Poor  old  man!  I'm  dreadfully  sorry  for 
him.  I  don't  care  if  he  comes  to  our 
beach  now.  He  won't  bother  us  one  bit; 
he  said  so." 

"Can  it  he  possible  that  Aunt  Ceciha 
deserted  him  in  his  misfortune?"  asked 
Mrs.  Delange,  in  a  low  voice,  of  her  son. 

"  I  think  she  and  Robert  are  both  quite 
capable  of  doing  it,  mother,"  he  said. 
"They  cared  only  for  his  money." 

'  It  seems  incredible,"  she  replied.  "  Pcxjr 
old  man!    What  will  become  of  him?" 

"  He  can't  have  lost  everything,"  said 
Donald.  "If  he  had,  he  conldn'l  afford 
to  keep  two  servants." 


"  Well,  perhaps  not  everything,  but  a 
great  deal,  Donald.  He  could  hardly 
send  the  black  woman  away:  no  one 
would  want  her.  Probably  he  does  not 
have  to  pay  her.  And  the  valet  will,  I 
suppose,  find  another  place  in  time.  It's 
likely  he  had  some  money  in  the  bank 
in  the  city  when  the  disaster  occurred. 
With  such  an  establishment  as  his,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  keep  con- 
siderable funds  on  hand.  Still,  he  must 
be  in  a  serious  predicament,  since  every- 
thing has  been  sold." 

"Will  you  go  to  see  him,  mother?" 
asked   Donald. 

"  I  think  it  is  my  duty,  now  that  he 
has  been  unfortunate." 

"He  may  be  cross." 

"  I  can  stand  that,  Donald.  At  least 
he  will  not  think  now  that  I  have  a  wrong 
or  selfish  motive." 

They  were  all  seated  on  the  beach  that 
evening  when  the  rolling-chair  appeared 
in  sight.  It  steered  directly  toward  them, 
and   Mrs.  Delange  rose. 

"Well?"  said  the  old  gentleman,  curtly. 
"What  have  you  to  say?" 

"That  we  are  very  sorry  for  your  losses, 
Uncle  Richard,"  she  replied,  "and  hope 
everything  is   not   gone." 

"Who  told  you  about  it?"  he  inquired. 

"We  have  only  heard  from  Clara;  but 
the  information,  it  seems,  comes  from 
you." 

"Correct!"  he  said.  "House,  furniture, 
servants — all   gone;    and   a  good   thing." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  bear  it  so 
cheerfully.  And  there  is  always  hope. 
Things  are  seldom  so  black  as  they  are 
painted." 

"  Black  enough  when  all  your  posses- 
sions are  literally  wiped  off  the  face  of 
the  earth,"  he  rejoined. 

"  I  sincerely  hope  the  sale  brought  you 
a  good  sum." 

"Good  enough.  It  will  keep  us  going, 
and  supply  my  simple  needs  for  some 
time." 

"That  is  comforting.  And  later  better 
news  may  develop." 
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"Where  are  Cecilia  and  her  son?"  he 
inquired. 

"  I  do  not  know.  Until  to-day  I  thought 
they  were  with  you." 

"  No,  indeed.  They  left  me  after  the 
disaster.  I  was  glad  of  it.  They  were 
a  great  disappointment,  both  of  them. 
And  you  are  glad,  I  suppose,  that  you 
decided  as  you  did." 

"I  thought  it  best  at  the  time,"  said 
Mrs.  Delange.  "  Of  course  I  could  not 
have  foreseen — " 

"Neither  could  Cecilia,"  he  interrupted, 
with  a  sneer.  "  If  she  had  she  would  never 
have  come  to  me.  You  are  sure  you  have 
not    been   in    communication   with    her?" 

Mrs.  Delange  grew  red. 

"Uncle  Richard,"  she  replied,  "please 
do  net  doubt  my  word.  I  know  nothing 
of  her." 

"Call  the  boy  here,"  said  Mr.  Delange. 

The  widow  beckoned  to  her  son. 

"Shake  hands,"  said  the  old  man. 
"Don't  bear  malice." 

"I  don't.  Uncle  Richard,"  answered 
Donald.  '  I'm  sorry  you've  been  unfort- 
unate. And  I'm  very  willing  to  be  good 
friends,  if  you  are.  Everything  is  different 
now,  you  know.  You  can't  possibly  think 
we — want  anything." 

Mr.  Delange  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 
He  seized  the  boy's  hand  once  more  and 
shook  it  heartily. 

"I  wish  I  had  everything  back,  boy!" 
he  said.  "  I  believe  I'd  leave  you  a  lot 
of  it." 

"  Please  never  speak  of  money  again, 
Uncle,"  replied  the  boy.  "Isn't  that  how 
you  feel,  mother?" 

"Yes,  Donald,  that  is  just  how  I  feel," 
she  said.  "Uncle  Richard,"  she  went  on, 
"  whatever  has  happened  or  may  happen, 
we  owe  you  gratitude  for  the  past.  And 
we  have  never  forgotten  it." 

"  Well,  let  us  try  to  be  good  friends, 
then,"  observed  Mr. Delange.  "I'm  cranky 
and  cross  at  times,  and  you'll  have  to 
put  up  with  me.  I  can  not  change  my 
nature  now.  But  I'm  not  altogether 
impossible.     Chance    has    thrown    us    to- 


gether, —  perhaps  I  shduld  say  Provi 
dence.  For  a  few  weeks,  at  least,  we 
shall  be  in  the  same  neighborhood;  and, 
after  all,  there  is  something  in  the  tie 
of  blood  that  is  very  welcome  to  a  poor 
old  man.  I'll  try  to  forget  your  '  turning 
me  down'  as  you  did  some  months  ago, 
and  I  hope  you  will  be  lenient  to  my 
deficiencies.  Look  at  that  setting  sun! 
Isn't  it  beautiful?" 

With  their  eyes  on  the  golden  luminary 
sinking  behind  a  curtain  of  brilliantly 
colored  clouds,  they  remained  silent  until 
the  pageant  was  over.  Then  Mr.  Delange 
made  a  sign  to  Henri. 

"It  is  growing  chilly,"  he  said.  "I 
must  go  in.  I  hope  we  shall  all  meet 
again  to-morrow." 

(To  be    continued.) 


Origin  of  the  Thimble. 


The  modem  thimble  dates  from  1684, 
when  the  goldsmith  Nicholas  Benschoten, 
of  Amsterdam,  sent  one  as  a  birthday 
present  to  a  lady  friend  with  the  dedica- 
tion: "To  Myfrouw  van  Rensclaer  this 
little  object  which  I  have  invented  and 
executed  as  a  protective  covering  for 
her  industrious  fingers."  The  invention 
proved  such  a  success  that  all  who  saw 
it  tried  to  obtain  similar  ones,  and  the 
goldsmith  had  enough  to  do  to  supply 
them.  An  Englishman  named  John 
Lotting  took  one  specimen  home  with 
him,  and  copied  it  by  thousands.  At 
first  thimbles  were  rather  costly  and  only 
well-to-do  people  could  afford  them;,  but 
afterward,  when  made  of  lead  and 
other  common  metals  by  machinery,  they 
became  very  cheap.  Their  use  was  a 
great  relief  to  all  who  had  much  sewing 
to  do,  and  blessings  were  invoked  on  the 
inventor. 

The  Dutch  fingerhat  ( finger-hood  ) 
became  in  England  the  "thumb-bell" 
from  its  bell-like  shape.  It  was  originally 
worn  on  the  thumb  to  parry  the  thrust 
of  the  needle  pointing  through  the  stuff. 
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and  not,  as  at  present,  to  impel  it.  All 
the  world  over  the  thimble  is  a  symbol 
of  industry.  The  gift  of  one  to  a  little 
girl  is  taken  as  a  hint  that  she  should 
learn  to  sew,  or  that  some  article  of  her 
clothing  needs  mending.  A  paper  of 
needles  presented  with  the  thimble,  of 
course,  makes  the  hint  more  pointed.  It 
"is  lost  when  a  pin-cushion  is  given. 

Fashion  in  thimbles  is  very  luxurious 
in  the  East.  Wealthy  Chinese  ladies  have 
thimbles  carved  out  of  mother-of-pearl, 
and  sometimes  the  top  is  a  single  precious  . 
stone.  Thimbles  with  an  agate  or  onyx 
mounted  in  gold  are  often  seen,  as  well 
as  thimbles  encrusted  with  rubies.  The 
Queen  of  Siam  is  possessed  of  a  thimble 
in  the  form  of  a  lotus  bud,  with  her 
name  exquisitely  worked  in  tiny  diamonds 
round  the  margin. 


A  Little  Hero. 


One  of  the  bravest  and  most  unselfish 
boys  that  ever  drew  breath  was  a  little 
fellow,  thirteen  years  old,  who  lived  in 
England.  A  church  which  he  and  a 
younger  brother  had  to  pass  on  their  way 
to  school  was  being  frescoed,  and  they 
were  greatly  interested  in  the  work.  But 
it  took  a  long  time  to  complete,  and  noth- 
ing could  be  seen  from  below  until  the 
scaffolding  was  removed.  Entering  the 
church  one  day  at  the  noon  hour  when 
no  one  was  around,  and  seeing  a  ladder 
leading  to  the  floor  of  loose  planks  where 
the  painters  stood  while  at  work,  they 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  climb 
up  and  see  for  themselves  how  the 
decoration  was  progressing. 

In  a  few  moments  they  had  reached 
the  top  and  were  admiring  the  paintings. 
As  they  started  toward  the  ladder  to  go 
down,  one  of  the  boards  gave  way  and 
both  went  through  it.  The  younger  boy 
managed  to  catch  hold  of  the  beam  which 
supported  it,  and  his  brother  in  falling 
seized  him  by  the  leg.  There  they  both 
hung,  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  work- 


men, who  would  be  back  in  five  minutes. 
But  the  strength  of  the  younger  boy  began 
to  fail,  and  he  said  to  his  brother;  "Dick, 
I'm  afraid  I  can't  hold  on  any  longer." — 
"Could  you  hold  on  if  I  were  to  let 
go  your  leg?"  Richard  asked. — "I  think 
maybe  I  could,"  the  other  answered,  not 
dreaming  of  what  his  brother  intended 
to  do.  Richard  let  go,  and  in  a  moment 
lay  dead  upon  the  pavement,  where  the 
workmen  found  his  body  after  rescuing 
his  brother,  whose  feeble  cries  for  help 
had  reached  them  as  soon  as  they  entered 
the  church. 

What  a  brave,  unselfish  boy  that  was 
thus  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  his  little 
brother! 


Mope  and  Hope. 


In  a  little  poem,  entitled  "The  Two 
Sides  of  It,"  Priscilla  Leonard  brings  out 
in  striking  contrast  the  lives  of  two  sisters 
who  might  be  called  Mope  and  Hope. 
The  former,  viewing  the  dark  side  of 
everything,  went  moping  along  her  path; 
the  other,  seeing  the  bright  side,  was 
ever  hoping: 

There  was  a  girl  who  always  said 

Her  fate  was  very  hard; 
From  the  one  thing  she  wanted  most 

She  always  was  debarred. 
There  always  was  a  cloudy  spot 

Somewhere  within  her  sky; 
Nothing  was  ever  just  quite  right, 

She  used  to  say,  and  sigh. 

And  yet  her  sister,  strange  to  say, 

Whose  lot  was  quite  the  same, 
Found  something  pleasant  for  herself 

In  every  day  that  came. 
Of  course  things  tangled  up  sometimes 

For  just  a  little  while; 
But  nothing  ever  stayed  all  wrong, 

She  used  to  say,  and  smile. 

So  one  girl  sighed  and  one  girl  smiled 

Through  all  their  lives  together;  * 
It  didn't  come  from  luck  or  fate. 

From  clear  or  cloudy  weather. 
The  reason  lay  within  their  hearts. 

And  colored  all  outside: 
One  cho.se  to  hope  and  one  to  mope. 

And  so  they  smiled  and  sighed. 
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— A  new  "Life  of  St.  Teresa,"  based  upon 
the  standard  French  biography  by  a  Carmelite 
nun  is  announced  by  Messrs.  Herbert  &  Daniel. 

— A  new  edition  of  Coventry  Patmore's 
precious  little  book,  "The  Rod,  the  Root,  and 
the  Flower,"  with  added  extracts  and  aphorisms 
left  unpublished  by  the  author,  has  been  issued 
by  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons. 

— Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.'s  list  of 
new  books  includes  a  "Life  of  the  Marquise  de 
la  Rochejaquelein,  the  Heroine  of  La  Vendee," 
by  M.  M.  Maxwell  Scott,  author  of  "Madame 
Louise  de  France." 

— Messrs.  Sands  &  Co.  have  brought  out  a 
new  edition  of  "The  Dream  of  Gerontius."  It 
is  well  printed  on  good  paper  and  bound  in 
stiff  paper  covers.  To  be  had  in  this  country 
of  Mr.  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

— Another  book  by  Dr.  Albert  Von  Ruville, 
author  of  "Back  to  Holy  Church,"  is  announced 
by  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  It  is  en- 
titled "Humility,  the  True  Talisman.  A  Study 
of  Catholicism."  The  translation  is  by  G. 
Schoetensack,  and  Monsignor  Benson  contributes 
I  he   preface. 

— The  late  Mgr.  Capel  figured  in  "Lothair" 
as  Monsignor  Catesby,  and  whether  by  accident 
or  design  on  the  part  of  Disraeli,  the  real  name 
once  appears  in  the  text.  Besides  being  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  periodical  press, 
Mgr.  Capel  was  the  author  of  several  books 
and  pamphlets.  His  most  important  literary 
work,  however,  was  the  editing  of  Water- 
worth's  "Faith  of  Catholics." 

— In  commemoration  of  Bishop  Hay's  cente- 
nary, Messrs.  Sands  &  Co.  have  brought  out, 
besides  new  editions  of  his  well-known  work, 
"The  Sincere  Christian,"  and  his  treatise  on 
the  priesthood,  a  neat  prayer-book,  entitled 
"The  Pious  Christian  Manual,"  compiled  from 
another  well-known  volume  by  the  Bishop,  "The 
Pious  Christian."  A  few  welcome  additions 
have  been  made,  which  are  given  in  an 
appendix. 

— "Socialism:  The  Nation  of  Fatherless 
Children,"  by  David  Goldstein  and  Martha 
Moore  Avery  (Messrs.  Thomas  J.  Flynn  &  Co.), 
is  the  second  edition  of  a  work  which,  on  its 
first  appearance  in  1903,  was  honored  with  the 
virulent  abuse  of  the  leading  Socialists  and 
Socialistic  journals  in  this  country.  .  It  is  a 
veritable  arsenal  stocked  with  irrefragable 
arguments     against     the     irreligious     economic 


system  with  which  altogether  too  many  Catholic 
workingmen  are  coquetting,  and  we  cordially 
recommend  it  to  all  our  readers.  A  well-printed 
i6mo  of  373  pages,  it  is  supplied  with  an  ex- 
ceptionally full  index. 

— The  biographical  sketch  of  St.  John  de  la 
Salle,  contributed  to  Merry  England  in  1894 
by  Francis  Thompson,  has  just  been  issued  in 
book  form  by  Messrs.  Burns  &  Gates.  A  record 
of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  brought 
down  to  date  by  one  of  their  number,  forms 
an  appendix  to  the  volume,  which  is  adorned 
by  a  portrait  of  the  Saint  and  other  illustrations. 

— From  Messrs.  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons  comes 
an  excellent  pamphlet  of  eighty-five  pages, 
"Frequent  Communion  for  Busy  Men,"  an 
authorized  translation  of  one  Father  Lintello's 
numerous  booklets  on  a  subject  dear  to  the 
heart  of  Pius  X.  Pastors  could  hardly  do  a 
more  admirable  piece  of  priestly  ministry  than 
to  introduce  this  little  work,  among  the  men 
of  their  parishes.  Its  merely  nominal  cost, 
five  cents,  admits  even  of  many  a  pastor's 
presenting  his  parishioners — scores  of  them — 
with  a  free  copy. 

— Though  not  happily  entitled,  "Nora's 
Mission,"  by  Mary  Agnes  Finn  (R.  &  T.  Wash- 
bourne;  Benziger  Brothers),  is  an  unusually 
attractive  Catholic  story  that  moves  on  briskly 
in  every  chapter  and  holds  the  interest  of  the 
reader  to  the  end.  The  simple  Irish  characters, 
with  whom  genuine  piety  is  "a  sweet  habit 
of  the  blood,"  are  well  drawn,  and  one  reads 
the  volume  with  pleasure  and  lays  it  down 
with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction.  A  word  of  com- 
mendation is  due  to  the  publisher  for  the 
externals  of  this  book,  which  might  well  serve 
as  a  fiction  form. 

— The  November  Bulletin  of  the  Catholic 
Educational  Association  is  a  large  brochure  of 
five  hundred  pages,  containing  a  full  report  of 
the  proceedings  and  addresses  of  the  Associa- 
tion's eighth  annual  meeting,  held  in  Chicago 
during  the  closing  week  of  last  June.  We  have 
been  more  than  favorably  impressed  with  the 
character  and  scope  of  the  Association's  activities 
as  evinced  in  the  numerous  carefully  prepared 
papers  presented  in  this  interesting  volume, 
and  are  proportionately  gratified  at  such  striking 
evidence  of  the  continuous  progress  toward 
perfection  in  the  American  Catholic  system  of 
education. 

— A  book  that  will  appeal  to  a  good  many 
boys  in  their  teens,  and  to  not  a  few  of  their 
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elders  is  "  Kiug's  Elements  uf  Couslruction," 
by  Charles  A.  King.  (American  Book  Co.)  It 
deals  with  the  use  of  the  common  woodworking 
tools  and  the  various  modes  of  fastening  pieces 
iif  wood  together;  and,  moreover,  explains  the 
method  of  reading  working  drawings.  A  compact 
little  volume  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pages, 
it  has  a  good  table  of  contents  with  a  serviceable 
index,  and  is  furnished  with  numerous  excellent 
illustrations.  Chapter  V.  is  a  series  of  some 
three  hundred  problems  in  practical  arithmetic. 
As  a  text-book  for  manual  training  schools, 
the  book  is  well  worth  while. 

— Students  of  Dante  are  eagerly  awaiting  a 
new  work  by  Prof.  Paolo  Amaducci,  of  Rovigo, 
in  which  he  asserts  that,  as  a  result  of  researches 
by  himself,  all  the  commentaries  on  the  "  Divina 
Commedia"  will  have  to  be  revised,  being  "in 
large  part,  either  insufficient  or  erroneous  or 
vain,"  their  authors  not  having  recognized  the 
source  from  which  Dante  derived  the  scheme 
of  his  trilogy,  and  which  is  the  real  key  to  its 
allegorical  interpretation.  This  source,  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Amaducci,  was  opusculum  XXXII. 
of  St.  Peter  Damian,  entitled,  "  De  quadragesima 
et  quadraginta  duabus  Hebraeorum  mansionibus," 
in  which  the  Saint  interprets  allegorically  the 
forty-two  stopping-places  of  the  Children  of 
Israel  in   their  journey   to  the  Promised   Land. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'    prices   generally   include    postage. 

"The  Dream  of  Gerontius."    Cardinal  Xewman. 
15  cts. 

"Along    the    Andes    and    down    the    Amazon." 

H.  J.  Mozans,  A.  M.  Ph.  D.     $3.50. 
"Theology  of  the  Sacraments."    Very  Rev.   P. 

Pourrat,  V.  G.    $i.jo. 
"St.  Charles  Borromeo."    Louise  M.  Stackpoole- 

Kenny.   Si.  10,  net. 
"Mysticism:      Its    True     Nature    and     Value." 

Mr.   A.  B.   Sharpe,  M.  A.    $1.35,  net. 
"Xora's   Mission."     Mary    Agnes   Finn.     75  cts. 
"Socialism:  The  Nation  of  Fatherless  Children." 

David    Goldstein,     Martha     .Moore     .A.very. 

Si. 2,5. 


"My   Ragpicker."     Mary   E.    Waller.     75  cts. 
"Little  Uplifts,"    Humphrey  J.  Desmond.  50  cts 
"Devotion  to  the  Nine  Choirs  of  Holy  .\ngels. 
Especially     to     Angel-Guardians."       Henri- 
Marie  Boudon.    75  cts. 

"The  Life  of  St.  Teresa,   Written  by  Herself." 

$2.85,  net. 
"The   Little  Girl  from   Back   East."     Isabel  J. 

Roberts,     45   cts. 
"Stuore."   Michael  Earls,  S.  J.    $1. 
"Chats  by  the  Fireside."    Dr.  Thomas  O'Hagan. 

Si, 
"Where   We  Got   the   Bible:     Our   Debt   to   the 

Catholic   Church,"      Rev.    H.    G.    Graham, 

M.  A.    30  cts. 
"Right  and   Might."     Sophie   Maude      $1.10. 
"Meditations    for    Every    Day    in    the    Year." 

2  vols.     Rev.    Louis   Bronchain,   C.   SS.    R. 

$S,  net. 
"The   Graces   of    Interior   Prayer."     Rev.   Aug. 

Poulain,  S.  J.    S3,  net. 
"Christ  in  the  Church."    Robert  Hugh  Benson. 

Si,  net. 
"The   Queen's   Fillet."     Canon  Sheehan,    D.    D. 

Si. 35.  net. 
"Hurdcott."     John  Ayscough.     Si. 50. 
"The    Holy    Viaticum    of    Life    as    of    Death." 

Rev.   Daniel  Dever,   D.   D.     75  cts. 
"Manual    of    Latin    Phonography."      Rev.    W, 

Tatlock,  S.  J.     Si. 
"Explanation   of   the   Rule   of  St.    Augustine." 

Hugo  of  St.   Victor.     75  cts. 

"The  Culture  of  the  Soul."  Rev.  P.  Ryan.  95  cts. 

"Sermons  and  Lectures."    Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Grosch. 

Si.35- 
"St.   Patrick,  Apostle  of  Ireland."     $125. 

"St.  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland."    Si. 25. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Hbb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Julius  Hellweger,  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Milwaukee;  Rev.  August  Wenker,  archdiocese 
of  Chicago;  Rev.  J.  C.  FoUet,  diocese  of  Helena; 
and  Very  Rev.  John  Norris,  D.  D.,  of  the 
Birmingham  Oratory. 

Mr.  Frank  Koge,  Mr.  John  J.  Montgomery, 
Mrs.  Rose  Coyle,  Mrs.  .Margaret  Rice,  Mr.  A.  A. 
and  Mr.  F.  J.  Hanna,  Mr.  John  Wetterer,  Mrs. 
-Nellie  McCall,  Prof.  William  C.  Robinson,  Mrs. 
Frank  Ryan,  Mr,  Daniel  H.  Barton,  Mr.  Joseph 
Fieber,  Mr,  J.  I.  Coveney,  and  Mr.  Leon  J.  Papin. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  ip  peace  I    Amen.     (3CK)  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I. ,  4S. 
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Speculum  Justitiae. 

BY    CHARLES   A.   DOBSON. 

(^ACH  tiny  drop  of  dew  a  diamond  gleams, 
For  it  reflects  entire  the  glorious  sun, 
Till,  its  brief  term  of  borrowed  splendor  done. 

It  dies,  to  skyward  soar  on  sunny  beams; 

So,  too,  the  world-wide  ocean's  flashing  streams 
And  glancing  billows,  as  they  heave  and  run, 
An  image  vast  reflect, — of  many,  one, — 

Another  sun  this  watery  planet  seems. 

And  frail  souls,  thus,  of  sinful  men,  by  grace 
May  hope  to  image  forth  the  Life  Divine, 
Each  in  the  special  way  no  other  can: 
But  thou,  who  art  the  glory  of  our  race. 
Mirror  of  Justice  Infinite,  dost  shine 

Most  perfect  semblance  that  is  merely  man. 


A  Haunt  of  Ancient  Peace. 

BY    M.   N. 

ON  a  bare  slope  in  one  of  the 
most  desolate  spots  to  be  found 
in  Ireland  stand  the  grey  ruins  of 
what  was  once  an  ancient  national 
institution,  a  great  school  of  learning; 
and,  more  than  this,  "a  true  and  living 
centre  of  European  culture,  to  which 
men's  thoughts  turned  from  far-off  events 
and  cities  of  illustrious  kings."  Here, 
from  different  countries,  came  numbers 
who  desired  to  apply  themselves  to  study; 
and  here  scholarship  increased  side  by 
side  with  sanctity.  We  know  that  St, 
Columba's  monastery  at  lona,  whence 
the  light  of  Christian  truth  was  brought 


to  many  parts  of  Britain,  was  the  most 
important  of  all  the  foundations  made 
outside  of  Ireland  after  the  time  of  St. 
Patrick;  and  it  is  almost  equally  certain 
that  no  religious  community  established 
in  Ireland  after  that  date  was  so  influen- 
tial as  the  one  which  was  inaugurated  at 
Clonmacnoise  by  one  of  Columba's  younger 
contemporaries  —  "the  gentle,  loving, 
tender-hearted"  Ciaran,  who  became  his 
intimate  friend  at  Clonard,  where  they 
had  both  been  educated. 

The  massed  group  of  buildings  and  low 
stone  walls,  with  towers  springing  out  of 
their  midst,  sloping  up  from  the  lonely 
stretch  of  river  are,  as  we  have  said,  all 
that  now  remain  of  once  famous  Clon- 
macnoise. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
there  are  two  round  towers  there;  and  it 
has  been  suggested  by  those  who,  having 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  subject,  can 
speak  with  authority,  that  the  presence 
of  these  distinctive  monuments  of  time 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  "in  a 
community  so  exposed,  so  numerous,  and 
probably  so  prosperous,  more  lives  and 
valuables  had  to  be  secured  than  could 
be  huddled  in  haste  into  one  of  the 
bell-tower  fortresses." 

How  often,  for  instance,  at  Kells,  must 
the  alarm  have  been  given  from  the  high 
tower,  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  "those 
astounding  belfries,"  as  the  round  towers 
have  been  truly  called,  which  were  erected 
all  over  Ireland  in  the  days  when  the 
unarmed  inmates  of  monastic  houses 
needed  a  place  of  sudden  and  safe  retreat 
for  themselves  and  their  treasures!  We 
can  picture  the  custodian  of  the  famous 
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Book  hurrying  in  breathless  haste  up  the 
wooden  ladder  to  the  narrow  doorway, 
ten  feet  above  the  ground,  carrying  with 
him  the  Book  and  its  cumlidach,  or  casket; 
and  drawing  up  the  ladder  as  soon  as 
he  and  his  companion  were  inside.  Then 
the  barbarous  hordes  of  Danes  were  free 
to  assault  at  will,  with  axe  or  crowbar, 
the  huge  round  pillar  of  solid  masonry: 
the  Book,  that  gem  of  Irish  art,  which 
has  been  described  as  "incomparably  the 
first  among  all  the  illuminated  manu- 
scripts of  the  world,"  was  safe  with  the 
monk  who  had  charge  of  it, — safe  in  a 
building  so  impregnable  that  whole  armies 
might  have  stormed  it  in  vain. 

Old  documents  tell  us  that  Ciaran, 
when  about  to  make  his  foundation  at 
Clonmacnoise,  set  forth  with  eight  com- 
panions from  Hare  Island,  on  Lough  Ree; 
and,  taking  his  way  down  the  river, 
"rejected  one  spot  as  too  fertile  and  too 
beautiful  for  the  abode  of  saints."  Looking 
back  through  the  mists  of  ages,  we  seem 
to  see  the  little  party  of  devoted  men 
drifting  along  the  quiet,  sedge-bordered 
stream,  where  swallows  dipped  and  darted 
as  they  do  to-day;  and  every  now  and 
again  a  heron  winged  its  solitary  iJight 
across  that  flat,  yet  flowing  water,  on 
either  side  of  which  stretch  wide  meadows 
that  are  often  flooded,  and  that  are  called 
by  the  people  callows. 

Here,  too,  even  at  the  present  time, 
may  be  found  that  old  and  characteristic 
form  of  navigation — namely,  the  "cot": 
or  large  flat-bottomed  punt.  Very  pictu- 
resque indeed  look  those  ancient  craft 
when  piled  high  with  turf;  and  it  is  still 
no  unusual  occurrence  to  meet  one  being 
worked  along  the  bank,  with  a  pole  from 
the  stern,  by  m  countryman  in  a  large 
slouched  hat,*  whilst  a  boy,  on  a  thwart 
forward,  keeps  an  oar  out  to  the  stream. 

"The  cot  is  indigenous,"  says  a  well- 
known  writer, — "as  old,  probably,  as  the 
skin-covered  curragh."  Irish  armies  and 
Danish  hosts,  in  all  likelihood,  used  these 
curious  boats;  for  history  makes  mention 
of  no  special  difficulty  experienced  by  the 


fleets  in  shooting  rapids;  though  doubtless, 
when  greater  speed  was  required,  they 
had  "  the  long,  narrow  war  canoes,  which 
have  been  found  time  and  again  pre- 
served in  bogs." 

When  the  eight  monks  and  their  holy 
young  leader  arrived  at  the  sloping  field 
which  was  then  named  "The  Height  cf 
the  Spring,"  Ciaran  called  a  halt. 
"Here,"  he  cried,  "let  us  remain;  for 
many  souls  will  ascend  to  heaven  from 
this  spot!"  Thus,  in  the  year  A.  D.  544, 
on  a  site  which  eventually  became  so 
illustrious,  was  founded  the  venerable 
University  of  Clonmacnoise. 

The  monastic  rule  was  exceedingly 
severe  in  those  early  days.  Flesh-meat 
was  almost  excluded,  and  the  small  and 
zealous  community  lived,  in  very  truth, 
the  "simple  life," — -building  its  own 
churches  and  cells  of  wood  or  wattles, 
spinning  its  own  wool,  farming  its  own 
land,  whilst  the  religious  were  the  inau- 
gurators  of  whole  societies  of  co-operative 
labor.  The  very  end  and  object  of  their 
being  was  service;  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  very  evident  that  in  a  place 
where  such  scholars  were  produced, 
manual  work  must  ever  have  been  sub- 
servient to  study.  Scholars  and  teachers 
lived  in  small  huts.  "  Classes,"  we  are 
told,  "  were  held  out  of  doors.  Churches 
existed  only  for  sacred  uses;  and  they 
were  multiplied,  not  increased  in  bulk, 
as  the  Congregation  augmented."  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  though  there 
are  seven  of  them  still  at  Clonmacnoise, 
the  largest  is  not  more  than  sixty  feet 
in  length. 

Some  words  of  the  Venerable  Eede 
give  us  an  excellent  idea  of  this  famous 
establishment,  which  has  been  quaintly 
described  by  a  modern  writer  as  "a 
germinal  Oxford,  reduced  to  its  essentials, 
gown  unallowed  by  town."  Writing  of 
the  great  pestilence  of  664,  the  saintly 
Benedictine  historian  tells  us  that  "  many 
of  the  nobility  and  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  English  nation"  were  at  that  time 
in  Ireland,  which  was  also  being  devas* 
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tated  by  the  terrible  sickness.  Some,  it 
seems,  embraced  the  rehgious  life;  others 
chose  to  apply  themselves  to  study, 
going  about  from  one  master  to  another. 
"The  Irish,"  he  adds,  "willingly  received 
them  all,  and  took  care  to  supply  them 
with  food,  also  to  furnish  them  with  books 
and  teaching  gratis."  Here  we  have  not 
only  a  vivid  picture  of  the  wandering 
scholars  of  those  far-ofif  days,  but  incon- 
trovertible proof  (furnished  by  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  Englishmen  the 
world  has  ever  known)  of  that  charming 
Hibernian  generosity  and  hospitality, 
which  still  flourish  as  vigorously  as  of  yore. 

If  we  study  its  history  with  care,  we 
find  that  the  school  of  Clonmacnoise  has 
contributed  more  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  past  than  almost  any  other  seat  of 
Irish  learning.  Foreigners,  as  has  already 
been  remarked,  came  to  study  within 
its  venerable  walls;  and  its  inmates, 
though  they  had  left  the  world  and  the 
things  of  the  world,  toiled  and  wrought 
and  thought  with  an  extraordinarily 
single-hearted  devotion;  striving  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  and  in  the  face  of 
difficulties  which  we,  in  the  present  age, 
can  hardly  realize,  to  raise  their  mental 
together  with  their  spiritual  standard. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  they  "had  no 
desire  to  cloister  their  intelligences,"  and 
the  scholarly  work  they  have  left  behind 
proves    that   such   was   indeed    the    case. 

Colchu  the  Wise,  who  was  the  chief 
professor  or  lector  (ferlegind),  not  only 
taught  those  who  came  from  other  coun- 
tries to  benefit  by  his  training,  but  sent 
his  own  Irish  pupils  to  study  at  the  prin- 
cipal centres  of  learning  abroad;  for 
mention  of  them  is  made  in  a  letter  from 
"Alcuin,  the  humble  levite,  to  his  blessed 
master  and  kind  father,  Colchu."  This 
"humble  levite,"  as  everyone  knows,  was 
one  of  the  most  gifted  and  influential 
men  in  Europe;  and  it  is  deeply  inter- 
esting, after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries, 
to  read  words  that,  from  their  intimacy, 
seem  to  bring  the  writer  before  us. 

The  whole  tone  of  the  letter  makes  it 


abundantly  clear  that  the  two  scholars 
had  met,  even  if  Alcuin  had  not  himself 
studied  in  Ireland,  as  some  have  believed. 
On  the  other  hand,  Colchu  may  have 
stayed  in  the  celebrated  monastery  of 
St.  Martin  at  Tours,  when  Alcuin  pre- 
sided over  that  favorite  resort  of  Irish 
priests.  However  this  may  be,  the  two 
were  friends  —  kindred  souls,  —  linked 
together  by  the  strongest  ties  of  afi'ec- 
tionate  sympathy;  both  had  "followed 
knowledge  like  a  sinking  star  beyond  the 
utmost  bounds  of  human  thought";  and 
both  had  kept  in  constant  touch,  despite 
the  changes  that  came  with  changing 
years. 

"The  news  of  your  fatherhood's  health 
and  prosperity  rejoiced  my  very  heart," 
writes  Alcuin;  and  he  adds:  "Because 
I  judged  you  would  be  curious  about 
my  journey,  as  well  as  about  recent 
political  events,  I  have  endeavored  to 
acquaint  your  wisdom  with  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard,  so  far  as  my  unscholarly 
pen  will  permit  me.  First,  let  your  loving 
care  know  that,  through  God's  mercy, 
the  Holy  Church  has  peace,  and  advances 
and  increases  in  all  quarters  of  Europe." 
After  further  details  of  current  happen- 
ings, he  goes  on:  "For  the  rest,  holy 
Father,  let  your  revered  self  know  that 
I,  your  son,  and  Joseph,  your  country- 
man, are,  by  God's  grace,  in  good  health; 
and  all  your  men  who  are  with  us  serve 
God  prosperously."  This  last  sentence 
refers,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  Colchu 's 
pupils,  and  is  in  itself  sufficient  proof  that 
they    were    then    at   Tours    monastery. 

At  dronmacnoise  taught  also,  in  8i6, 
Abbot  Suibhne  (or  Sweeny),  whose  fame 
was  destined  to  live  in  the  writings  of 
his  pupil  Dicuil,  an  Irish  monk  who,  in 
825,  wrote  a  geographical  treatise  "On 
the  Measurement  of  the  Globe,"  which  was 
discovered  amongst  the  manuscript  records 
in  Paris,  and  which  throws  a  very  lumi- 
nous light  on  those  far-off  days,  and 
shows  us  "Irish  monks  making  their  way 
through  Trajan's  Canal  from  Egypt  to 
the  Red  Sea," — men  of  science,  as  welj 
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as  of  religion,  who  considered  it  their 
duty  to  study  those  wonderful  monuments 
of  antiquity  for  which  the  mysterious 
land  of  Egypt  is  so  famous.  "Although 
we  never  read  in  any  book,"  writes  Dicuil, 
"  that  any  branch  of  the  Nile  flows  into 
the  Red  Sea,  yet  Brother  Fidelis  told,  in 
my  presence,  to  my  master  Suibhne  (to 
whom,  under  God,  I  owe  whatever  knowl- 
edge I  possess),  that  certain  clerics  and 
laymen  from  Ireland,  going  to  Jerusalem 
on  pilgrimage,  sailed  up  the  Nile  tor  a 
long  way."  This  same  Brother  Fidelis, 
Dicuil  further  informs  us,  "  measured  the 
base  of  a  pyramid,  and  found  it  400  feet 
in  length." 

It  is  from  Clonmacnoise  that  we  derive 
the  celebrated  Book  of  the  Dun  Cow, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Book  of 
Armagh,  is,  says  a  rehable  authority,  "the 
most  anc'ent  compilation  of  which  we 
have  the  original  manuscript."  Maelmuire, 
the  monk  who  copied  it,  was  a  scribe  of 
note,  and  his  end  was  most  tragic. 
Robbers  slew  him  in  A.  D.  1109,  whilst 
he  was  writing  in  the  great  church;  though 
in  all  probability  he  was  working  in  a 
scriptorium,  such  as  we  may  still  see  in 
Cormac's  chapel  at  Cashel,  which  is  built 
over  the  church,  under  the  high-pitched 
stone  roof. 

The  great  stone  church  which  stands 
to-day  was  built  by  Flann,  High  King  of 
Eire;  and  by  Colman,  then  abbot  both 
of  Clonmacnoise  and  Clonard.  Near  this 
church  is  a  wonderful  sculptured  cross, 
having,  on  its  eastern  side,  scenes  from 
the  life  of  our  Divine  Lord;  and,  on  the 
western,  the  interested  archeolo^st  can 
still  discern  the  Celtic  inscription,  now 
dim  from  the  storms  of  centuries :  "  Pray 
for  Flann,  son  of  Malachy."  In  another 
panel  we  read :  "  Colman  made  this  cross 
for  King  Flann."  Firm  and  upright,  it 
has  braved  the  tempests  of  a  thousand 
years, — a  beautiful  and  touching  type  of 
that  immutable  faith  so  deeply  rooted  in 
Irish  hearts  that  persecution,  famine, 
poverty,  and  even  death  itself,  have  had 
po  power  to  shake  it. 


Possibly  earlier,  but  certainly  not  later, 
than  the  eleventh  century,  Ireland,  we 
are  told,  "  developed  the  art  of  vernacular 
literary  prose,  and  the  annalists  had 
recourse  to  this  medium  of  expression." 
Some  of  the  first  of  these,  whose  work 
has  come  down  to  us,  lived  and  worked 
and  died  at  Clonmacnoise.  There,  too, 
Duald  MacFirbis  made  a  copy  of  the 
annals  of  the  Irish.  This  annalist,  who  was 
murdered  by  a  Cromwellian  soldier,  was 
perhaps  "  the  latest  of  all  the  hereditary 
professional  scribes  and  scholars." 

Alas  for  ruined  Clonmacnoise,  that 
ancient  university  within  whose  precincts 
lie  so  many  illustrious  dead!  It  will  l)e 
remembered  that  Ciaran,  when  founding 
his  abbey  there,  declared  that  many  souls 
would  ascend  to  heaven  from  that  spot; 
and,  as  time  went  on,  the  conviction 
grew  that  those  who  were  interred  "in 
the  graveyard  of  the  noble  Ciaran  "  would 
never,  because  the  place  was  so  hallowed, 
be  condemned  to  eternal  damnation. 
Royal  personages  deemed  it  an  honor,  and 
gave  gifts  in  order  that  they  might  be 
buried  there.  Rory  O'Conor,  the  last  titular 
King  of  all  Ireland,  though  he  died  in  the 
Abbey  of  Cong,  to  which  he  had  retired 
A.  D.  1 183,  leaving  his  son  as  regent,  yet 
found  his  last  home  at  holy  Clonmacnoise, 
whither  his  remains  were  carried,  "  to 
have  St.  Ciaran's  privilege." 

Long  ages  ago,  Enoch  O'Gillan  wrote  a 
poem  about  the  dead  at  Clonmacnoise, 
which  has  been  rendered  into  English. 
Two  verses  must  suffice  for  quotation  here : 
In  a  quiet  watered  land,  a  land  of  roses. 

Stands  St.  Ciaran's  city  fair, 
And  the  warriors  of  Erin  in  their  famous  genera- 
tions 

Slumber  there. 

There  beneath  the  dewy  hillside  sleep  the  noblest 

Of  the  Clan  of  Conn; 
Each  below  his  stone,  with  name  in  branching 
ogham. 

And  the  sacred  knot  thereon. 

Space  forbids  any  further  details  of 
this  favored  spot.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  celebrated  seat 
of  learning  lay    "pent  between  limitless 
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bogs  and  the  river" — far  enough,  it  would 
seem,  in  its  "passionless  peace,"  from  the 
strife  of  tongues  and  the  dreadful  horrors 
of  war,  —  it  was,  nevertheless,  destroyed 
b)'  violence  some  five  and  twenty  separate 
times.  Ten  of  these  raids  were  carried 
out  by  the  Danes,  who  plundered  without 
mercy;  the  most  famous  of  their  leaders 
being  Turgesius,  whose  aim  appears  to 
have  been  the  complete  conquest  of 
Ireland.  For  the  rest,  Clonmacnoise, 
ruined,  desolate,  almost  forgotten,  it  may 
be,  offers  many  points  of  interest.  And 
lovers  of  the  past,  who  wander  amongst 
its  churches,  towers,  and  crumbling  walls, 
have  no  difficulty  in  repeopHng  it  with 
grave,  scholarly  monks,  and  eager  students 
athirst  for  knowledge;  or  in  picturing  the 
once  warm  welcome  extended  to  all  who 
sought  learning  and  hospitality  at  their 
h^nds. 


The  Red  Circle. 


BY    GER.\RD    A.    REYNOLDS. 


XXII.— The  Decision. 
^fil^^HEN,  after  dinner  that  evening, 
wi?liW  *^^  Hendersons  and  their  guests 
%^^0   sat    together    in    the     drawing- 
room,     it     might     indeed     seem 
that  all   that  had   happened  in   the   last 
few  weeks  was  the  troubled  dream  of  a 
night.     The    place    was    unchanged;     the 
room  had  the  same  air  of  cultured  com- 
fort;   and  the  shaded  lamps  shone  on  the 
same  little  circle  of  friends  that  we  saw 
gathered  there  on  the  night  when  Captain 
Marker  first  brought  the  Belgian  engineers 
to  the  house.    De  Visser  was  absent,  but 
he   would   soon   come   to   join   the   party. 
The  talk  was  of  the  news  of  the  moment. 
Order  was  restored  in  the  North.    A  new 
era  of  peace  and  industrial   development 
was  to  begin  for  China;    and  great  things 
would  be  done  for  Cheng-foo  and  its  trade 
when    the    railway    works    were    in    full 
swing,  and  it  became  an  important  river 
port.      Lebrun    was    full    of    information 


as  to  what  the  railway  would  do  for  the 
place.  He  was  an  enthusiast  on  the 
subject,  and  MacMurdo  drew  him  out 
with  timely  questions.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  tacit  agreement  to  keep  the  conver- 
sation away  from  the  darker  memories 
of  the  recent  past.  Once,  when  the  talk 
turned  that  way,  Mr.  Henderson  put  in 
a  remark  that  brought  it  back  to  projects 
for  the  future. 

Mrs.  Henderson  listened,  and  pretended 
to  be  fully  occupied  with  some  fancy- 
work;  but  she  was  watching  her  sister 
and  Captain  Marker,  who  had  drawn 
away  from  the  group  and  were  seated 
together  near  the  window  that  looked 
out  on  the  garden,  —  an  open  window 
with  a  screen  of  gauze  to  keep  out  the 
busy  swarm  of  insects  that  fluttered 
toward  the  light  and  beat  against  the 
fine  green  meshes  of  the  barrier. 

"All  danger  is  over  now,"  Marker  was 
saying  in  a  low  voice.  "And  all  I  have 
seen  of  you  in  those  anxious  days  has 
made  me  long  the  more  to  tell  you  what 
you  know  I  have  been  waiting  to  say, — 
what  I  said  here  on  one  of  the  last  even- 
ings in  this  house.  Give  me  the  answer 
I  want.  Say  'Yes,'  and  make  me  feel  it 
was  all  worth  living  through  for  your 
sake." 

"  Of  course  I  understand,"  she  replied 
in  her  simple,  direct  way.  "  But  you 
must  not  think  me  ungrateful  if  I  talk 
of  conditions." 

"Anything  you  wish,"  he  said  eagerly. 
"I  agree  to  anything — everything!" 

She  looked  at  the  others  to  make  sure 
that  they  were  all  attending  to  Lebpim's 
voluble,  loud-voiced  explanations.  He 
had  taken  out  a  pocketbook,  and  was 
making  a  sketch  to  explain  something. 
The  rest  were  bending  forward  to  see  his 
roughly-drawn  map.  Even  Mrs.  Henderson 
seemed  interested. 

"It  ought  to  be  an  easy  condition," 
said  Edith,  almost  in  a  whisper.  "I  may 
ask  you  perhaps  —  for  I  myself  hardly 
know  yet  —  to  be  content  that  I  should 
profess,  not    my    brother-in-law's    religion 
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and  yours,  but  Pfere  Gratien's,  and  to 
go  with  me  to  have  our  marriage  blessed 
at  the  altar  where  he  used  to  pray." 

"He  was  a  good,  brave  man,"  rejoined 
Marker.  "There  could  be  no  better  place. 
I  don't  trouble  much  about  creeds,  and 
any  place  you  choose  will  be  holy  for  me." 

"  You  called  me  a  little  philosopher 
once,"  she  said,  smiHng.  "Well,  I  came 
to  think  very  seriously  of  things  in  those 
days  when  we  were  so  near  death — " 

"  Don't  talk  of  death,"  he  interrupted. 
"It's  unlucky." 

"  We  are  not  children  or  Chinese  to 
talk  of  lucky  and  uiilucky  things,"  came 
the  answer.  "  But  I  am  thinking  of  lif^. 
I  feel  that  perhaps  my  own  life  would  be 
fuller,  better,  happier,  if  my  faith  was 
P^re  Gratien's.  If  I  made  the  change, 
you  would  not  be  opposed  to  it?" 

"  God  forbid  I  should  oppose  anything 
you  think  right!"  he  said  with  sudden 
earnestness. 

"  One  thing  more, — in  your  busy  life  you 
have  not  thought  much  of  these  things. 
If  I  take  this  step  will  you  try  to  think 
seriously,  of  it  all,  and  consider  whether 
you  ought  not  to  do  the  same?" 

"What  is  good  enough  for  you,  dear 
Edith,  is  good  enough  for  me,"  he  said 
impetuously,  taking  her  hand  in  his. 

"That  is  hardly  reason  enough,"  she 
replied,  drawing  back  her  own.  "  But  you 
will  try  to  think  it  out." 

"And  you  will  help  mc.  And  now  may 
I  tell  your  brother-in-law  it  is  all  settled?" 

"Leave  that  to  me,"  said  Edith.  "I 
have  so  much  to  tell  him, — so  much  that 
may  be  a  disappointment  to  him." 

Then  the  talk  was  interrupted;  for  De 
Visser  arrived,  and  all  rose  to  welcome  him. 

Mrs.  Henderson  caught  her  sister's  hand 
and  whispered. 

"  I  watched  yott  talking  in  your  quiet 
corner.  You  have  said  'Yes.'  Oh,  I  am 
so  glad!" 

And  Edith  puzzled  her  by  whispering 
in  reply: 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  pleased,  but  don't 
say  anythingTyet  to  any  one." 


Next  day  at  lunch  time  Edith  was 
absent.  Mr.  Henderson  asked  where  she 
was,  and  his  wife  told  him  she  had  gone 
to  visit  the  French  Sisters  of  Charity,  to 
see  how  they  were  settled,  and  ask  if 
she  could  do  anything  for  them. 

"They  will  be  making  a  nun  of  her 
if  we  don't  take  care,"  said  Henderson, 
laughing. 

His  wife  could  keep  her  secret  no  longer. 

"No  fear  of  that!"  she  said.  "I  know 
something."  And  she  tried  to  look  mys- 
■  teriously  discreet. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  what  is  this  wonderful 
thing  you  know  so  much  about?" 

"  Why,  she  is  going  to  marry  Captain 
Marker!  She  accepted  him  last  night. 
I'm  so  glad  that  I  hail  to  tell  you,  but 
don't  pretend  you  know.  She  asked  me 
not  to  say  anything." 

"More  fool  she!"  said  Henderson,  with 
a  smile. 

"Foolish  to  marry  Captain  Marker? 
I'm  surprised  at  you,  John!" 

"No,  no,  my  dear!  I'm  as  glad  as  you 
are.  But  it  was  foolish  of  her  to  think 
you  or  any  other  woman  would  keep  such 
a  secret  for  twenty-four  hours.  Come, 
don't  be  offended!  It's  an  old  joke,  and 
I  won't  give  you  away.  I  suppose  she 
wants  to  tell  me  herself?" 

"Yes,  that's  it.    Here  she  comes!'-' 

Edith  entered,  with  excuses  for  being 
late.  She  said  nothing  of  her  own  affairs, 
but  during  lunch  talked  of  her  visit  to  the 
Sisters,  and  told  how  she  had  found  them 
quite  happily  installed  in  a  native  house,— 
"such  a  wretched  hole  of  a  place,"  she 
remarked ;  "  and  in  about  as  unhealthy  a 
corner  as  one  could  pick  out." 

"  We  must  persuade  them  to  move  into 
better  quarters,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
their  patients,"  said  Henderson. 

Edith  explained  that  they  hoped  to 
build  a  better  house  near  the  French 
mission  for  their  projected  infirmary,  but 
it  would  be  a  plain  native  house.  "They 
say  they  have  left  Europe  for  good,  and 
that  they  don't  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
try   to   plant   out   a   bit   of  it   in   China." 
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And  Edith  glanced  round  the  room,  as 
if  thinking  of  the  contrast  between  her 
own  surroundings  and  what  she  had  seen 
that  morning. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Henderson,  "everyone 
is  welcome  to  his  or  her  own  ideas,  but  I 
am  pretty  sure  our  plan  is  better.  One 
can  work  better  in  decent  comfort,  and 
it  is  something  to  show  these  poor  people 
what  European  civilization  is  hke." 

"But,  after  all,"  said  Edith,  "we  are 
here  to  teach  them  Christianity,  not 
civilization." 

"Don't  say  that,  Edith!"  her  sister  put 
in.  "  Why,  surely  the  two  things  go 
together." 

Edith  looked  at  her  sister,  silent  for  a 
moment,  as  if  she  were  puzzled  how  to 
reply.    Then  she  answered: 

"  It's  a  difficult  question.  I  dare  say 
I  don't  know  enough  to  put  my  ideas 
quite  straight;  only  I  do  think  sometimes 
that  we  are  trying  too  much  to  make 
English  people  of  them." 

"That  would  be  absurd,"  said  Hen- 
derson. "  But  we  don't  try  to  make  our- 
selves into  China  men  and  women.  How 
would  you  Hke  to  see  me  sporting  a  long 
pigtail,  and  to  be  toddling  about  yourself 
in  shoes  six  sizes  too  small?" 

He  joined  in  the  laugh  at  the  idea  of 
his  wearing  a  long  plait  down  to  his  heels. 
Then  he  went  on: 

"  I  see  your  idea.  You  think  perhaps 
the  French  mission  makes  it  plain  that 
to  become  a  Christian  is  not  to  give  up 
being  a  Chinaman." 

"Yes,  that's  it." 

"Well,  I  try  to  do  the  same  in  a 
different  way.  Of  course  I  admire  the 
French  missionaries.  Their  self-sacrifice, 
the  way  they  identify  themselves  with 
the  people,  is  admirable.  But  I'm  not 
sure  that  it  is  necessary  or  advisable. 
It's  a  big  question." 

"Too  big  to  settle  over  lunch,"  said 
Edith. 

"And  I  dare  say  that  you  have  plenty 
else  to  occupy  your  mind,  now  that  we 
urc  here  again,"  observed  Mr.  Henderson. 


It  was  an  unpremeditated  attempt  to 
lead  up  to  more  confidential  talk,  but  the 
girl  did  not  rise  to  the  fly  thus  rather 
crudely  thrown. 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  lot  to  do,  and  work 
is  better  than  theorizing,"  was  all  she 
said. 

Mr.  Henderson  rose. 

"And  I  have  a  lot  to  do  at  my  desk. 
You  won't  mind  my  leaving  you?  I  shall 
be  smoking  and  writing  in  my  den  for 
the  next  two  hours." 

It  was  a  hint  to  his  sister-in-law  that 
if  she  wanted  to  come  and  tell  him  any- 
thing, she  would  know  where  to  find  him. 
As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  her  sister  urged 
Edith  to  give  him  "  the  good  news  "  with- 
out further  delay. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  he  will  think  it  good 
news, ".said  Edith,  mysteriously. 

"Of  course  he  will,  you  silly  girl!" 
replied  her  sister.  "He  knows  we  can 
not  always  have  you  here,  and  he  admires 
and  values  Captain  Marker  as  we  all  do. 
We  owe  our  lives   to  him, — everything." 

"Well,  I  shall  tell  him  presently  and 
get  it  over,"  said  Edith.  "Now  let  us 
talk  of  something  else.  I  want  to  keep 
my  mind  off  the  subject." 

Her  sister  stared  at  her.  She  wondered 
why  she  appeared  so  nervous  and  agitated. 

"Let  me  tell  him  for  you,  Edith,"  she 
suggested. 

"No:  I  must  tell  him  myself.  You 
don't  understand.  Don't  talk  any  more 
of  it.     I  am  tired." 

Mrs.  Henderson  was  more  puzzled  than 
ever.     But  she  said  no  more. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


He  knew  the  Christian  picture  of 
heaven;  and  he  knew,  too,  that  such  a 
heaven  would  be  intolerable  to  millions 
of  Christians  who  professed  to  be  looking 
forward  to  it.  A  purely  spiritual  exist- 
ence, how  could  it  be  borne  by  people  to 
whom  every  purely  spiritual  idea  was  a 
bugbear  and  almost  a  scandal? 

— J  oh  n  A  yscough . 
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In  the  Night. 

BY    CHARLES    L.   O'DONNELL,   C.  S.  C. 

"THE  joyful  heart  is  slow  to  sleep, 

Repose  it  does  not  crave; 
But  weary  are  the  eyes  that  weep 

By  sick-bed  or  by  grave. 

I  lay  awake  the  livelong  night, 
By  joy  too  much  made  glad; 

But  with  the  coming  of  the  light 
I  found  my  heart  more  sad. 

The  wings  of  joy  are  light  and  fleet. 
They  pass  and  leave  no  trace; 

Deep  prints  are  marked  by  sorrow's  feet 
Upon  the  spirit's  face. 

But  God  can  fill  the  hollows  up 

With  undeparting  peace. 
And  they  who  drain  their  sorrow's  cup 

Know  pain  at  last  will  cease. 

The  joyful  heart,  so  slow  to  sleep. 

May  find  its  morning  night; 
The,  heavy  eyes  of  those  that  weep 

Will  never  lose  the  light. 


Francois  Copp6e. 


BY    E.   M.   WALKER. 


TN  a  little  volume  of  verse  published  in 
-*-  1891,  Francois  Coppee,  the  French 
poet,  confides  to  us  that,  spending  an 
evening  in  polite  society,  he  had  found 
it  impossible  to  stifle  a  yawn.  He  was 
bored  by  the  dinner,  bored  by  the  plati- 
tudes, bored  even,  he  frankly  confessed, 
by  the  conversation  of  the  cultured  lady 
who  sat  at  his  elbow.  When  at  last  it 
was  possible  to  escape,  he  slipped  off 
to  find  relief  in  watching  the  humble 
crowds  in  the  streets. 

He  was  not  altogether  singular  in  his 
taste.  Even  George  Meredith,  for  all  his 
subtle  intellect  and  aristocratic  leanings, 
speaks  in  one  of  his  novels  about  "  the 
threading  of  the  town  among  the  dear 
common  people."  And  Coppee,  both  by 
birth    and    upbringing,    belonged    to    the 


great  Lower  Middle  Class,  important  in 
every  country,  but,  it  would  almost  seem, 
of  special  importance  in  France.  Before 
his  great  literary  gifts  and  lovable  char- 
acter, every  salon  door  flew  open;  but 
when  he  said  good-night,  and  stepped 
out  into  the  teeming  life  of  the  gaslit 
streets,  he  was  going  home.  The  very 
sight  of  a  group  of  workmen  in  shirt 
sleeves  drew  from  him  the  regret  that  he 
had  to  wear  a  black  coat  every  day.  But 
it  was  just  because  he  wore  a  black  coat, 
just  because  his  sympathy  for  the  people 
was  united  to  the  artist's  gift  of  expres- 
sion, that  he  was  able  to  become,  as  he 
did,  the  most  popular  poet  in  France, 
the  exponent  of  all  that  is  best  in  that 
bourgeois  class  at  whom  before  his  day 
it  had  been  the  fashion  to  mock. 

There  is  a  little  poem  of  Coppde's, 
called  "The  Old  Shoe,"  which,  though 
by  no  means  one  of  his  best,  is  typical 
of  the  man.  In  it  he  relates  how  he  was 
one  day  wandering  along  the  banks  of 
a  beautiful  river.  The  blue  sky  was 
reflected  in  the  clear  water,  and  the  grassy 
slopes  were  studded  with  flowers.  Sud- 
denly, at  the  edge  of  the  stream,  he 
came  upon  a  beggar's  old  shoe, — a  dirty, 
ignoble,  hideous  object.  And  he  was  filled 
with  disgust.  He  remembered  that  there 
is  no  scene,  however  fair,  without  a  trace 
of  something  evil,  something  vile.  But 
he  looked  closer.  Nature  was  more  lenient 
than  he.  A  butterfly  was  hovering  over 
the  shoe.  Earth,  kindly  Earth,  had  taken 
it  into  her  arms  and  was  clothing  it 
with  grass,  and  from  the  very  centre  of 
the  offending  relic  sprang  a  graceful  field 
flower. 

The  field  flower  is  symbolic.  Just  as 
Frangois  Coppee  stooped  and  noticed  it 
in  the  shoe,  so  he  detected  poetry  and 
pathos  where  it  had  not  hitherto,  been 
the  mode  to  look  for  them:  he  saw  them 
even  in  the  bourgeois  of  Paris,  —  those 
ordinary,  plodding,  somewhat  limited 
bourgeois,  at  whom  his  literary  and  society 
friends  found  it  so  easy  to  point  shallow 
witticisms.     "Oh,   but  listen!"  exclaimed 
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Coppee.  And,  in  irregular,  colloquial, 
rhyming  Ifnes,  he  told  the  story  of  the 
retired  shopkeeper,  of  the  anarchist 
engine-driver,  of  the  poor  homesick  Breton 
soldier,  and  of  many  another  type  of 
humble  and  obscure  life.  And  when  he 
had  finished,  he  added  quite  simply,  little 
thinking  that  the  saying  was  to  pass  into 
a  proverb  in  Paris :  "  I  see  nothing  absurd 
in  that." 

Everything  can  be  turned  into  ridicule. 
And  certainly  the  ideals  of  the  Lower 
Middle  Classes,  honest  and  legitimate 
enough,  are  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Thomas  Smith,  to  give  a  hypothetic 
example,  leaves  school  at  sixteen,  goes 
into  his  father's  business,  succeeds  in  due 
course  to  the  little  tobacco-shop,  and 
falls  in  love  very  sensibly  and  moderately 
with  a  lady  who  possesses  a  modest  dot. 
By  means  of  hard  work  and  the  dot,  the 
couple  extend  the  business,  and  are  ulti- 
mately able  to  retire  to  a  suburban  villa, 
where  Thomas  keeps  bees,  talks  politics, 
and  potters  in  the  garden.  Judged  from 
a  worldly  standpoint,  it  all  sounds  trivial 
enough;  but  a  Francois  Coppee  comes 
strolling  along  the  road,  looks  over  into 
the  little  garden,  and  gives  us  another 
point  of  view.  We  quote  freely  from  the 
poem  "  Petits  Bourgeois";  and  it  does 
not  lose  as  some  poetry  does  in  transla- 
tion, since,  charming  though  it  is,  much 
of  Coppee's  verse  is  little  more  than 
rhymed  prose: 

I  have  never  sympathized  with  ambition.  I 
think  that  a  simple  mind  brings  its  own  reward. 
I  am  no  seeker  after  luxury  or  fame.  If  I  work 
hard  enough  and  live  to  enjoy  my  earnings, 
the  humble  lot  which  I  covet  is  that  of  an  old 
man  with  an  old  wife, — yesterday,  small  shop- 
keepers; to-day,  able  to  retire  to  a  little  house 
built  where  the  suburb  ends  and  the  fields  begin. 
Yes,  this  homely  existence  is  worthy  of  a  poet, 
Look!  On  the  pointed  red  roof  is  a  weathercock. 
The  roses  smell  sweet  in  the  flower  beds 
bordered  with  box,  and  the  iron  design  over  the 
old  well  is  most  effective.  On  the  threshold,  a 
])eaceable  black  dog  of  no  special  breed  sleeps 
in  the  midday  sun.  The  proprietor,  in  an  old 
straw  hat  and  white  linen  jacket,  his  pruning- 
shears   sticking   out   of   his   pocket,    pauses   now 


and  again  to  remove  a  big  snail  from  a  rose 
tree.  His  wife  sits  knitting  in  the  shade  of  the 
bushes,  while  at  her  feet  the  cat  plays  with  her 
ball  of  wool.  The  vine  climbs  up  a  trellis-work 
made  from  the  iron  hoops  of  casks,  and  the 
sparrows  hop  up  and  down  on  the  fine  gravel. 
Through  the  open  door,  one  can  see  into  the 
diminutive  salon,  furnished  in  the  style  of 
long  ago.  .  .  . 

Do  not  smile!  It  is  the  home  of  a  wise  man; 
and,  observing  it  from  the  road,  I  can  not  help 
thinking  how  comfortable  those  must  be  who 
live  in  it;  how  happy  they  must  feel  in  the 
present,  how  tranquilly  they  must  regard  the 
future.  Good  people  they  must  certainly  be, 
with  no  vain  regrets,  free  from  envy,  content 
to  lead  the  life  their  fathers  led  before  them. 
Every  year,  I  am  convinced,  they  burn  the  tra- 
ditional Christmas  Log;  they  arrange  before- 
hand for  extensive  washing-days;  and  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  they  make  jam.  They  drink  an 
innocent  and  home-brewed  liqueur  distilled  from 
black  currants.  With  them  everything  is  old, — 
everything,  excepting  the  heart.  Are  they  far 
wrong,  after  all,  to  keep  Lent,  to  bake  a  special 
cake  for  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  to  cross 
themselves  devoutly  when  it  thunders,  to  feel 
happy  because  the  flowers  bloom  and  the 
grass  grows,  and  to  ])rovide  their  jjarish  with 
pain  bfnit? 

Frangois  Coppee  was' born  in  Paris  in 
1842,  and  was  the  youngest  of  eight  chil- 
dren. His  father,  a  humble  Government 
employee,  died  when  Frangois  was  twenty; 
and,  in  order  to  support  himself,  the 
young  man  was  obliged  to  take  a  post  as 
clerk.  But  from  the  first  he  gave  all  his 
spare  time  to  poetry,  with  such  success 
that  in  comparatively  few  years  he  became 
the  friend  of  many  of  the  literary  men  of 
the  period.  In  1869  he  sprang  suddenly 
into  fame  through  the  production  of  a 
one-act  play  called  "  Le  Passant,"  —  a 
little  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  delicate 
and  sentimental. 

Elegant  drawing-room  verse  of  this 
sort,  however,  would  never  have  made 
Coppee  the  favorite  poet  of  his  time  in 
France.  A  romantic  playwright  of  no 
mean  order,  his  happiest  inspirations  were 
ever  drawn  from  the  class  from  which 
he  sprang.  The  remembrance  of  the 
struggles  of  his  own  youth  must  have 
helped  him  here;  for  a  man  does  not  easilv 
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forget  the  days  when  he  has  had  to  exist 
on  something  hke  ten  dollars  a  month. 
In  "  Les  Humbles,"  which  appeared  after 
the  close  of  the  Franco-German  war,  he 
wrote  from  within  about  people  he  knew 
and  loved,  —  noting  their  weaknesses 
with  a  kindly  humor  which  did  not  hurt, 
and  pointing  out  as  no  one  had  done 
before  their  quiet  heroism  and  unobtru- 
sive virtues.  The  moment  was  opportune. 
The  despised  bourgeois  had  done  yeoman 
service  during  the  unfortunate  war,  and 
it  was  recognized  on  all  sides  that  the 
time  had  come  to  cease  laughing  at  him. 

Among  Coppee's  poems  of  this  period, 
none  met  with  a  warmer  reception  than 
the  "Letter  from  a  Breton  Conscript" 
{Lellre  d'un  Mobile  Breton),  which  was 
actually  written  during  the  Siege  of 
Paris,  and  sent  out  of  the  city  by  balloon. 
It   runs: 

Mother,  .-vnd  you  dear  old  Father,  and 
YOU  SWEET  LITTLE  Sister! — This  evening,  while 
waiting  for  the  bugles  to  sound  "Lights  out," 
I  take  up  my  pen  to  tell  you  how  I  think  of 
you  every  day,  very  tenderly,  yet  very  sadly 
too,  in  spite  of  all  our  hopes.  .  .  .  My  battalion 
took  part  in  this  last  engagement;  and  Noe!, 
the  cadet  of  our  bell-ringer,  as  they  say  in  Paris, 
lost  his  life  on  the  field  of  honor.  He  lay  there 
bleeding  and  groaning.  I  do  not  think  any  one 
can  see  such  a  sight  without  horror;  and  we 
are  all  very  much  upset,  though  the  old  officers 
try  to  persuade  us  that  we  shall  get  used  to 
it.  Some  of  us  are  much  annoyed,  and  murmur 
together  under  our  breath  against  those  who 
ridicule  our  old  Abb6.  He  holds  up  his  cassock 
and  marches  along  with  us  right  into  the  firing 
line,  and  si)eaks  to  our  wounded  comrades  of 
God  and  of  home.  .  .  . 

With  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  sign  myself. 

Your  Child  who  Loves  You. 

In  spite  of  his  Christian  training, 
Francois  Coppee  did  not  escape  the  pre- 
vailing scepticism  of  his  time.  If  in  later 
years  he  returned  to  the  Faith,  we  may 
attribute  it  partly  to  the  prayers  of  his 
mother,  partly  to  his  own  reverence  for 
Christian  ideals.  He  always  remained, 
as  he  said  himself,  "Christian  in  heart, 
though  not  in  faith."  And,  while  (as  is 
so  often  the  case  with  French  authors) 
much  of  his  work  is  not  fit  for  the  school- 


room, at  least  he  never,  even  in  his 
most  unbelieving  days,  spoke  of  religion 
without  respect  and  sympathy.  The 
following  hnes,  for  instance,  were  written 
while  he  was  still  a  sceptic: 

Ever  since  her  boy  went  to  the  war,  the 
widow  sets  as  before  two  places  at  the  dinner 
table.  She  serves  the  soup,  fills  a  big  glass  with 
wine,  then  waits  upon  the  threshold  until  a 
messenger  of  God  appears, — some  passing  beggar 
whom  she  can  invite.  And  every  day  it  happens 
that  one  comes;  and  by  this  token  the  old 
mother  knows  that  her  son  is  still  ahve,  and 
"her  anxiety  is  allayed.  But  the  grocer  opposite 
is  a  freethinker,  and  he  reflects:  "How  can  any 
one  believe  in  such  absurdities!  These  supersli 
tions  degrade  the  masses." 

After  all,  the  virtues  which  Coppee 
loved  were  pre-eminently  the  Christian 
virtues  of  gentleness,  humility,  devotion 
to  obscure  duties,  and  a  spirit  of  charity 
whicl^  nothing  could  dishearten.  These 
were  what  he  admired  in  others  and  prac- 
tised in  his  own  life;  and  they  led  him 
back  to  the  Faith  of  his  childhood,  along 
with  Bourget,  Huysmans,  Bnmetiere,  and 
other  great  Frenchmen,  —  who  have  all 
travelled  by  different  roads,  it  is  true, 
yet  have  all  returned  to  the  Church.^ 

The  immediate  cause  of  Coppee's  con- 
version was  a  serious  illness  in  1897.  He 
was  then  fifty-five  years  old,  and  he  felt 
that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  review 
his  past  life  and  to  prepare  for  death.  In 
a  prose  book — "La  Bonne  Souffrance" — 
published  the  following  year,  which  ran 
almost  immediately  into  nineteen  edi- 
tions, he  took  the  public  into  his  confi- 
dence, and  explained  his  change  of  view 
with  winning  candor  and  frankness.  "  1 
have  no  head  for  theology,"  he  confessed. 
"  Modest  ignoramus  that  I  am,  I  have 
not  even  tried  to  penetrate  the  mysteries 
of  dogma.  I  have  just  read  the  Gospels 
again,  and  prayed  earnestly  to  God  to 
give  me  the  docility  of  the  poor  in  spirit." 

In  "  Promenades  et  luterieurs,"  Copp6e 
writes  thus  feelingly  of  his  mother: 

When  my  mother  died,  she  was  seventy-one 
years  old,  and  1  was  thirty-three.  As  often  as 
I  had  occasion  to  ask  her  advice,  she  invariably 
spoke    to    me    as    an    intelligent    and    sensible 
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woman  speaks  to  a  grown-up  man;  hut  at  other 
times  she  treated  me  as  a  child.  Yes,  in  the 
thousand  and  one  nothings  of  everyday  life,  my 
excellent  mother  treated  me  as  a  veritable  infant, 
and  naively  credited  me  with  all  an  infant's 
awkwardness  and  imprudence.  "Take  care  of 
the  bottom  step!"  "Take  care  not  to  catch 
cold!"  "I  am  sure  you  have  forgotten  your 
handkerchief  again!"  How  I  pity  those  who  can 
receive  such  minute  instructions  impatiently, 
without  feeling  half  amused,  half  touched!... 
It  is  more  than~twenty  years  now  since  I  lost 
my  mother;  and,  whatever  my  faults,  I  think 
I  must  have  loved  her  as  a  son  should;  for 
the  day  she  died  something  delightful  died  in 
me,  and  I  have  never  felt  young  since. 

Frangois  Coppee  lived  ten  years  after 
t&e  period  of  "happy  suffering "  which 
proved  so  beneficial  to  him;  and  during 
those  ten  years  he  did  much  for  the  cause 
of  religion  and  morality  in  France.  He 
died  in  1908,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  of 
cancer  of  the  tongue, — the  same  disease, 
by  the  way,  which  carried  off  his  contem- 
porary, the  well-known  French  novelist, 
Joris  Karl  Huysmans.  His  kindliness  and 
sincerity  had  won  for  him  the  affection 
of  every  class;  and  he  was  always 
respected,  even  by  those  who  did  not  share 
his  convictions.  He  had  faith  in  human 
nature,  faith  above  all  in  the  healing  power 
of  sympathy,  and  a  certain  irresistible 
friendliness  all  his  own. 

"  Let  us  watch  the  humble  crowds  in 
the  streets,"  says  Coppee.  He  wrote  of 
them  as  a  poet  writes;  yet  never  for  one 
moment  did  he  forget  that  they  were 
suffering  men  and  women,  not  mere  sub- 
jects for  his  art.  Wealth  and  fame  and 
cultured  friends  he  had  in  plenty;  but 
the  humble  and  the  disinherited  were  the 
friends  of  his  choice,  and  to  them  his 
heart  went  out.  As  it  is  not  yet  four 
years  since  he  died,  there  must  still  be 
living  many  who  remember  Coppee  and 
call  down  blessings  on  his  head, — not  so 
much  for  the  gold  piece  that  was  never 
refused,  as  for  the  ready  sympathy  with 
the  unfortunate  of  this  world,  the  genuine 
liking  for  their  society, — the  love,  in  short, 
without  which  material  help  so  often  tends 
to  embitter  and  'degrade. 


Kathleen. 


BY    MARION    J.   BRUNOWE. 


"  \\T E    do   indeed  have  strange   expe- 

^  ^  riences  on  the  missions,"  said 
Father  Rex.  "  I  suppose  if  I  were  to 
write  down  some  of  the  things  that  have 
really  happened  to  me,  people  would  say 
I  was  'romancing.'    And   yet — " 

The  old  missionary  paused. 

"And  yet  'there  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy,' "  mur- 
mured Mrs.  Singleton,  softly. 
[■'''Father  Rex  bowed  in  the  direction  of 
the  white-haired  lady. 

"Exactly,  my  dear  Madame!  Shake- 
speare never  penned  a  truer  line.  And 
now  don't  be  frightened,  my  dear  people, 
young  and  old"  (he  turned  to  the  group 
gathered  about  him),  "if  I  tell  you  a 
true  story  of  one  of  my  recent  missions." 

So,  amid  a  hushed  silence,  we  listened 
to  a  touching  narrative. 
*** 

I  was  giving  a  two-weeks'  mission  in 
a  large  manufacturing  city  not  very  far 
from  a  certain  great  metropolis.  I  was 
not  exactly  a  stranger  in  the  locality; 
for,  at  least  three  times  in  the  past,  I' 
had  been  on  mission  bands  that  had 
been  sent  to  the  parish  of  which  I  am 
speaking.  Thus  I  happened  to  have  come 
in  contact  with  quite  a  number  of  the 
parishioners,  some  of  whom  I  knew  fairly 
well.  So  when  one  evening  I  was  called 
down  to  the  parlor  to  see  a  certain  'Mrs. 
Mulcahey,  I  greeted  her  more  or  less  as 
an  old  friend. 

But  Mrs.  Mulcahey  was  in  dire  straits 
that  night;  for,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
tale  of  a  drunken  husband  and  other 
troubles  of  a  similar  character,  she  had 
a  new  anxiety  owing  to  the  conduct  of 
her  oldest  girl,  Kathleen,  aged  nineteen. 
The  exercises  of  the  women's  mission  were 
just  beginning,  and  Kathleen  had  flatly 
refused  to  "make  the  mission."    She  had 
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expressed    a    preference    for    the    moving- 
picture  shows. 

"And  'tisn't  that  so  much,  Father," 
said  Mrs.  Mulcahey,  dissolving  into  tears, 
"but  she's  taken  to  running  'round  in 
the  evening,  and  coming  in  at  all  hours. 
Maybe  it's  thinking  of  getting  married  she 
is — if  they  mean  honest  by  her;  and  they 
don't  always,  running  wild  like  that  on 
the  streets,  Father.  And  sure  we  need 
her  earnings  yet,  anyway." 

This  looked  rather  serious.  Reserving 
my  own  opinion  of  good  Mrs.  Mulcahey, 
I  questioned  her  further,  eliciting  the 
information  that  Kathleen  was  working 
steadily  "in  the  shop"  (the  designation 
by  which  the  great  carpet  mills  of  the 
locality  were  known) ;  turned  in  all  her 
earnings  except  a  dollar  or  two  every 
week;  and  was,  in  fact,  as  she  had  been 
since  she  was  twelve  years  old,  the  main 
support  of  the  family.  I  well  remembered 
the  girl,  though  I  had  met  her  only  once, . 
and  that  somewhat  casually,  about  three 
years  before.  She  was  sixteen  at  the  time, 
fragile  and  childlike  in  appearance,  and 
with  a  sweet,  shy  manner.  Contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  the  State  law,  she  had 
already  been  at  work  four  years,  and 
f^int  lines  showed  sadly  around  the  corners 
of  her  soft  eyes, — eyes  of  true  Irish  blue. 
Even  at  the  time  I  was  vaguely  troubled 
about  the  girl's  future.  She  seemed  too 
frail,  too  gently  attractive  to  be  thrust 
forth  thus  to  battle  with  the  world.  I 
safely  enrolled  her  in  the  Children  of 
Mary,  however;  and  now  and  then  at  my 
Ma.ss,  all  unbidden,  seemed  to  come  to 
my  lips  a  special  memento  for  Kathleen 
Mulcahey.  But  not  till'  the  evening 
of  which  I  am  speaking  had  I  heard 
any  further  tidings  of  her. 

"  Don't  try  to  coerce  her  into  making 
the  mission,"  I  had  advised  the  tearful 
Mrs.  Mulcahey.  "  Perhaps  she  would  come 
to  .see  me?"  I  added  tentatively. 

"Indeed,  Father,  she  wouldn't,"  said 
Mrs.  Mulcahey,  conclusively. 

I  pondered  a  moment,  then  an  inspi- 
ration seemed  to  come  to  me.     I  picked 


up  a  sheet  of  paper  and  scribbled  some 
words  like  these:  "Kathleen,  one  who 
is  in  trouble  needs  your  help.  Will  you 
come  to  see  me  to-morrow  evening?"  I 
enclosed  the  paper  in  an  envelope  and 
addressed  the  latter  to  Miss  Kathleen 
Mulcahey. 

"  I  think  that  will  fetch  her,"  I  said, 
with  a  confidence  which  surprised  even 
myself.  And  I  handed  the  communica- 
tion to  my  caller. 

Mrs.  Mulcahey  opened  her  mouth  in 
amazement  —  perhaps  in  protest;  but, 
fortunately,  at  the  instant  the  bell  rang 
and  another  caller  was  announced. 

And,  after  all,  my  note  did  produce  the 
desired  effect.  Kathleen  Mulcahey  came 
to  see  me,  but  not  on  the  evening  I  desig- 
nated. Had  she  come  then — well,  perhaps 
I  should  never  have  had  this  story  to  tell. 

The  good  old  priest  paused,  while  a 
look  of  pain  flitted  for  an  instant  across 
his  refined  and  gentle  features. 

It  was  one  evening  toward  the  close 
of  the  mission.  I  had  thought  of  the  girl 
often,  but  had  almost  given  up  any  hope 
of  seeing  her.  I  was  ushering  one  caller 
out,  and  was  just  about  to  close  the  hall 
door  when  I  heard  a  light  step  approach- 
ing. In  another  moment  Kathleen  stood 
in  the  illumination  from  the  hall  light, 
and  I  knew  her.  She  was  changed  in  many 
ways,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  me  that,  under 
any  circumstances,  I  should  have  known 
the  gentle  Kathleen,  whose  name  was  so 
often  in  my  prayers. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  we  were  seated 
in  my  office,  directly  facing  each  other, 
that  I  had  my  first  good  look  at  her. 
I  suppose  I^could  not  concearthe  surprise 
and  distress  which  I  felt. 

"Am  I  all  that  changed.  Father?" 
said  the  girl,  simply.  There  was  a  gentle 
dignity  in  her  manner. 

"You  have  been  ill,  child?" 

"A  little.  Father,"  she  repHed, — "not 
much.    I  don't  have  the  time." 

"  One  should  always  take  time  to  keep 
well,"  I  said,  a  trifle  clumsily  I  suppose, 
for  I  was  somewhat  confused. 
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Kathleen  smiled  a  sad  little  smile, 
which  it  somehow  wrenched  my  heart 
to  see.  Then  a  look  of  keen  anxiety 
crossed  her  features. 

"O  Father,  you  won't  give  me  away?" 
she  said,  clasping  her  hands  together.  "  If 
I  can  only  hold  out  another  six  months. 
Patsy  and  Nellie  will  be  sixteen — they're 
twins, — and  old  enough  to  go  to  work." 

And  then,  as  I  did  not  speak,  she 
explained : 

"  They  would  put  me  out  of  the  shop 
if  they  knew,  the  laws  have  become  that 
strict." 

"Have  you  seen  a  doctor?"  I  asked 
quietly. 

"  Yes,  Father, — the  dispensary  doctor. 
He  says  one  lung  is  all  gone,  or  nearly, 
and  the  other  is  pretty  bad." 

"My  poor  child!"  I  said.  "Why,  your 
mother  told  me  nothing  of  this." 

A  look  of  pain  tinged  with  resentment 
crossed  the  girl's  white  brow. 

"She  doesn't  know,  Father;  and  if  she 
did  —  well,  it's  only  the  '  pay  envelope ' 
they  both  seem  to  care  for,"  said  Kath- 
leen Mulcahey,-  a  touch  of  bitterness  now 
in  her  young  voice.  "But,  Father"  (she 
evidently  wanted  to  put  that  phase  of 
her  life  aside),  "you  said  some  one  was 
in  trouble  and  needed  me.  'Tis  that 
brought  me  to-night."  And  she  looked 
at  me  expectantly. 

"God  bless  you!"  I  said.  "I  knew 
that  would  bring  you.  And — well,  I'm 
the  one  who   is    in   trouble,  Kathleen — " 

I  paused,  and  she  looked  at  me  a  trifle 
incredulously  I  must  admit. 

"In  trouble — about  you,   Kathleen." 

"  No  need,  Father.  I'm  a  good  girl — 
yet."  And  she  lifted  her  clear  glance  to 
mine.  Meeting  it  fully,  I  knew  she  spoke 
the  truth.  But  that  "yet"  stung  me 
somehow  like  a  whiplash. 

"A  good  girl,"  I  repeated  softly;  "and 
always  will  be,   Kathleen?" 

"Please  God,  Father!  It  won't  be  for 
long.  But"  (and  she  lowered  her  eyes 
and  spoke  almost  in  a  whisper)  "  I  wonder 
if  anybody  knows   how  hard  it  is." 


I  murmured  an  ejaculation. 

"  I'm  not  complaining  of  the  work," 
she  went  on  quietly;  "I'm  used  to  that 
now.     But — there  are  other  things." 

I  waited  and  she  added,  her  cheeks 
kindling  now  and  her  eyes  beginning  to 
glow : 

"It  doesn't  matter  so  much  about  me; 
for  it  seems  I  have  to  leave  it  all  soon, 
anyhow"  (her  voice  shook  a  little);  "but 
for  the  other  girls,  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  them,  it  does  matter.  Think  what  it 
is,  Father,  to  be  a  young  girl,  —  very 
young,  many,  many  of  them;  to  work 
steadily  all  day  from  seven  in  the  morning 
till  six  at  night,  and  then  to  come  home 
to  dirt  and  drunkenness  and  quarrelling 
and  misery!  They  say  we  mustn't  walk 
the  streets  at  night.  Why,  where  can  we 
go  to  get  a  little  peace,  not  to  talk  of  a 
mouthful  of  fresh  air  and  the  bit  of  a 
good  time  every  girl  needs?" 

She  paused,  and  I — well,  I  must  confess 
I  had  no  words  at  that  instant. 

"My  home  is  like  that.  Father,"  con- 
tinued Kathleen.  "  If  my  father  comes 
home  sober  three  nights  out  of  the  seven, 
it's  a  wonder.  I've  about  supported  the 
family  —  there  are  six  younger  than 
myself  —  since  I  was  twelve;  and  it's 
getting  harder  and  harder  as  the  years 
go  on.  They  need  so  many  more  things 
than  they  used  to.  But"  (and  she  pulled 
herself  together)  "  I  didn't  mean  to  com- 
plain about  this;  I  love  the  children, 
poor  things.    What's  mine  is  theirs." 

I  waited  a  moment,  my  heart  wrung 
by  the  picture  her  few  words  had 
placed  before  me.  A  quick  spasm  of.pain 
crossed  her  mobile  features,  and  then  she 
looked  me  almost  challengingly  straight 
in  the  eyes. 

"  I'm  not  making  the  mission,  Father. 
I  suppose  that's  what  you've  heard  about 
me, — that  and  other  things."  Over  the 
concluding  words  she  flushed  a  little. 

I  bowed  my  head  mutely;  it  seemed 
best  to  let  her  go  on. 

"And  suppose  the  'other  things'  were 
true,  Father,  what  would  you  say?" 
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"That  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
'other  things,'  Kathleen." 

The  girl  rose  and  walked  away  from 
me  quite  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
When  she  turned  again,  there  were  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

"  I  think  I'd  better  go,  Father.  I  don't 
believe  I  ever  can  explain  things.  And — 
and  you've  been  so  kind  to  me!"  She 
put  out  her  hand  timidly  to  say  good-bye. 

"Don't,  Kathleen,"  I  answered.  "I 
can  understand  perhaps  far  more  than 
you  suppose." 

She  looked  at  me  steadily  for  a  moment; 
then  she  said  almost  in  a  whisper,  and  her 
face  paled  instead  of  flushing  this  time: 

"  We're  so  fond  of  each  other,  Father, — 
Brian  and  I;  and  now  I— now  /  have  to 
die!"  her  lips  trembled,  her  transparent 
fingers  interlaced. 

"Who  and  what  is  he,  Kathleen?"  I 
said,  trying  to  keep  my  voice  steady. 

"  Nothing  but  a  poor  boy, — poor  as 
myself,  Father,"  she  replied,  with  simple 
pathos.  "  But  we  might  have  had  a  little 
home  some  day.  He  doesn't  drink  and 
he's  good  and  kind." 

"And  so  you  have  spent  these  evenings 
with  him?"  I  said  quietly. 

"Yes,  Father,"  she  answered.  "There 
are  so  few  left  to  us.  Father.  He  knows 
•I  can  never  marry  him  now.  The  j'ears 
in  the  shop  have  done  their  work,  — 
blighted  our  hopes." 

The  bald  simplicity  of  her  statements 
was  almost  appalling.  I  looked  at  her — 
the  frail  delicate  girl-woman,  for  she  was 
little  more — and  saw  that  the  years  in 
the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  the  great 
factory,  combined  perhaps  with  insufficient 
food,  not  to  mention  the  home  atmos- 
phere of  dirt  and  squalor  and  drunkenness, 
had  indeed  done  their  deadly  work. 

"Never  mind,  Kathleen,"  I  said  as 
gently  as  I  could.  "  If  Brian  is  a  good 
boy,  and  you're  both  keeping  out  of 
mischief,  no  harm  has  been  done.  Try  to 
prevail  upon  him  for  God's  sake  and 
your  sake  to  make  the  men's  mission 
next  week." 


She  gave  me  one  grateful  look  from  her 
eyes  of  Irish  blue. 

"Ah,  Father,"  she  replied,  and  her  lips 
dimpled  into  smiles  now,  "but  you're 
the  coaxer!" 

"Will  you  promise  me  this,  Kathleen?" 
said  I,  also  smiling.  "And  will  you  go 
to  confession  to-night  and  finish  up  the 
mission,  like  a  good  girl?" 

"I  will — for  your  sake.  Father.  But 
I  can't  go  to  confession  till  Saturday 
night." 

"Well,  as  you  wish.  But,  somehow,  I 
should  prefer  you  to  go  to-night.  Father 
Maurice  is  hearing  out  in  the  church 
now.  He  is  patient  and  kind  and  would 
understand — everything. ' ' 

For  a  moment  the  girl  looked  troubled, 
undecided. 

"Ah,    leave     it     till    Saturday     night, 

Father,"  she  said  pleadingly.    "And  then 

'tis  to  yourself  and  no  one  else  I  will  go." 

And    now    something    impelled    me    to 

speak  with  the  utmost  seriousness. 

"I  hope  you  won't  regret  this  delay, 
Kathleen,"  I  said  as  gently  as  possible. 
"  But  sometimes  God  sends  us  a  grace 
on  a  Thursday  night  which  He  withholds 
from  us  on  a  Saturday." 

She  seemed  startled  for  a  moment,  and 
then  she  recovered  herself.  Taking  out 
a  little  ribbon  from  under  her  cloak,  she 
showed  me  her  Child  of  Mary  medal, 
tarnished   a   trifle  from   constant  wear. 

"She's  been  looking  out  for  me  all  these 
years,"  said  the  girl,  simply;  "and  I 
think  she  will  take  care  of  mc  till 
Saturday,  Father." 

The  next  moment  she  had  slipped 
through  the  door  and  was  gone. 

My  thoughts  that  evening  I  can  hardly 
put  into  words.  They  swept  a  gamut  of 
emotions.  And  my  sermon — I  happened 
to  be  the  preacher  that  night — well,  they 
tell  me  I  thundered!  A  line  at  leas€  three 
yards  in  length  bombarded  the  sacristy 
door  at  the  conclusion. 

"O  Father,  what  can  we  do?"  was  the 
universal  plaint.'  "We  didn't  know  the 
girls  were  having  so  hard  a  time." 
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"  What  can  you  do?  "  I  said.  "  Go  home 
and  build  them  a  dance  hall." 

The  majority  of  my  auditors  gaped. 

"Yes,"  I  repeated,  "a  dance  hall, — a 
good,  decent,  respectable  place,  as  close 
to  the  church  as  you  like,  —  the  closer 
the  better,  —  but  with  plenty  of  reason- 
able freedom.  Then  they  won't  be  going 
to  ruin  on  the  streets.  And  clean  your 
dirty  homes  and  make  them  bright  and 
comfortable."  (I  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  my  friend  Mrs.  Mulcahey  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  throng.) 

TJiat  night  I  fell  into  a  heavy  slumber 
almost  as  soon  as  my  head  touched  the 
pillow.  And  so  when  my  night  bell  rang 
it  was  an  instant  or  two  before  I  realized 
what  the  hollow  clamor  meant.  But  I 
was  fully  awake  in  another  moment  as 
a   voice    came   agonizingly    up    the    tube : 

"Quick! — hurry,  Father!  Come  to  Mike 
Mulcahey's.  Kathleen's  dj'ing  and  asking 
for  you." 

You  may  be  sure  it  did  not  take  me 
long  to  respond  to  the  summons. 

My  messenger  had  gone  on  ahead;  but 
it  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  and 
I  knew  my  way  perfectly.  I  had  to  go 
out  into  a  rather  imsettled  part  of  the 
town,  but  I  calculated  that  I  could  reach 
the  house  inside  of  fifteen  minutes  at  the 
most, —  long  enough,  though !  for  a  soul 
to  have  many  times  passed  into  eternity. 

"Ah,  Kathleen,  Kathleen,  why  did  you 
not  do  as  I  wanted  you  to  do  this 
evening?" 

I  believe  I  breathed  the  words  quite 
audibly.  At  the  moment  I  looked  up, 
and  there,  distinctly  before  me  in  the 
bright  moonlight,  stood  the  figure  of 
Kathleen  Mulcahey.  I  was  about  to 
speak,  but  something  sealed  my  lips. 
The  girl  looked  at  m.e  with  pleading, 
beseeching  eyes.  She  bent  her  head 
slowly,  and  then  like  a  flash  I  realized 
what  I  ought  to  do.  I  raised  my  right 
hand,  a  trifle  imsteadily  perhaps,  but 
mv  voice  uttered  the  solemn  words : 
"Ego  tc  a^y-sclvn  .  .  ."  As  they  died  away 
on  my  lips  I  found  myself  alone  on  the 


quiet  street.  I  looked  at  my  watch:  it 
was  five  minutes  to  twelve.  I  continued 
on  my  errand  (it  seemed  as  if  I  must  do 
so),  and,  the  town  clocks  were  striking 
midnight  as  I  knocked  upon  Mike 
Mulcahey's  door. 

"Ah,  too  late.  Father,  —  too  late!" 
was  the  heartrending  wail.  "  She  died 
just  five  minutes  ago." 

I  stepped  to  the  bedside  and  looked 
down  upon  the  dead  girl.  Already  the 
peace  which  seems  to  be  death's  own 
secret  was  settling  upon  her  toilworn  • 
young  features,  and  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  little  silver  medal  upon  her  breast. 
I  remembered  it,  and  her  joyous  trust 
in  its  efficacy. 

I  dropped  upon  my  knees  a  moment 
and  hid  my  face  within  my  hands. 
Surely  the  Mother  of  Sorrows  had  not 
been    unmindful   of    her  soirowing  child. 


A  Town  Built  by  a  Saint. 


BY    K.   O  KELLY. 


A  N  April  morning,  the  sky  of  Provence 
-*^-*"  above,  and  all  around  us  silence  and 
the  desert  marshes  of  the  Camargue.  How 
desolate  and  yet  how  vveirdly  beautiful 
it  is,  this  great  plain,  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides  and  permeated  by  water, —  water 
from  hidden  springs,  water  from  the 
distant  sea  which  has  filtered  in  through 
secret  channels,  and  water  from  the 
Rhone!  For  that  mighty  river,  tired  out 
by  its  long  and  strenuous  journey  from 
remote  ice  peaks,  loiters  on  those  last  few 
leagues  of  its  course,  and  seeks  winding 
ways  across  the  plains  before  it  finally 
sinks  to  rest  in  the  placid  bosom  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Only  one  short  hour  has  elapsed  since 
we  left  the  pleasant  district  of  Aries,  with 
its  almond  orchards  flushed  with  delicate 
bloom,  its  quaint  old  mas,  each  one  pro- 
tected by  a  row  of  stately  cypress  trees, 
and  it.s  dive  groves  all  grey  and  silver 
in  the  morning  sun.     What  a  change  of 
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scene  in  so  short  a  distance!  Here 
thousands  of  acres  of  unreclaimed  land 
stretch  away  to  the  distant  sky-line; 
unfamiliar  birds  circle  in  the  air;  and 
great  still  pools,  blue  with  the  metallic 
gleam  of  steel,  lie  amongst  the  russet 
remains  of  last  year's  heather.  A  few 
wild  flowers  peep  timidly  forth,  it  is  true, 
and  a  thorn-bush  has  burst  into  snowy 
blossom;  but  the  aspect  of  the  scene  is 
stern.  The  rare  trees,  twisted  and  bent, 
tell  of  the  wild  "mistral"  which,  sweeping 
down  from  the  Alps,  battles  fiercely  with 
the  sea  winds  on  this  propitious  field 
all  through  the  grey  days  of  the  short 
Provencal  winter. 

The  road  is  high  and  blindingly 
white  above  the  surrounding  country. 
No  living  thing  is  to  be  seen  on  its  long, 
straight  course.  But  in  the  marshes,  half 
hidden  amongst  the  reeds  and  water 
plants,  we  can  perceive  some  of  the  wild 
black  cattle  of  the  district,  a  picturesque 
mounted  guardian  following  their  slow 
movements.  Nearer  to  the  road,  a  flock 
of  dun-colored  sheep  graze  upon  the 
scanty  herbage.  Their  shepherd,  wrapped 
in  his  long,  striped  mantle,  looks  with 
calm,  uncurious  eyes  at  the  motor  car  as 
it  rushes  past;  and  then,  turning  away, 
leans  upon  his  staff  and  gazes  out  once 
more  over  his  friendly,  familiar  solitudes. 

We  hasten  onward,  for  we  have  a  long 
journey  to  make  to-day, — ah,  yes!  a  long, 
long  journey;  if  not  in  miles,  at  least 
in  years.  For  we  want  to  leave  our  rest- 
les's  era  of  irreligion  and  materialism,  and 
'go  back  for  a  few  hours  into  the  purer 
atmosphere  of  another  age,  when  monev 
was  not  everything,  when  noble  ideals, 
childlike  faith,  and  austere  piety  sat  in 
high  places,  and  good  King  Ivouis,  ninth 
of  his  name,  reigned  over  the  fair  and 
Christian  land  of  France. 

Very  soon  our  wish  is  granted,  and 
the  thirteenth  century  is  with  us;  for 
the  monotony  of  the  view  is  broken  bv 
a  great  fortified  tower  spanning  the  road. 
Its  crenelled,  massive  walls  rise  some  fiftv 
feet  above   the  waters  of  the  marsh  and 


dominate  the  surrounding  country.  This 
sturdy  sentinel  —  a  veritable  tower  of 
strength  in  past  ages — is  called  La  Tour 
Carbonnibre,  and  has  been  the  vanguard 
of  Aigues-Mortes  since  the  time  of  the 
Crusaders.  It  served  to  protect  the  town 
on  the  north  from  the  surprises  of  pre- 
daceous  barons  all  through  the  Middle 
Ages;  and  in  times  of  peace  its  guard 
was  confided  to  the  monks  of  the  neigh- 
boring Abbey  of  Psalmody,  who  had  the 
right  to  raise  a  light  toll — to  be  used  for 
good  works — on  all  strangers,  except 
priests,  doctors,  and  the  king's  oflScers, 
whom  business  or  pleasure  caused  to  pass 
through  its  massive  portals.  The  road  has 
been  widened  in  modern  times,  and, 
instead  of  running  under  the  central  arch, 
now  passes  on  either  side  of  the  tower. 
We  stopped  a  short  time  to  admire  the 
strength  and  harmony  of  the  proportions 
of  this  old  fortress,  to  examine  its  archaic 
means  of  defence,  and  then  sped  on  our 
way  again. 

A  very  few  minutes  brought  us  in  view 
of  the  beautiful  medieval  city  of  Aigues- 
Mortes,  a  realistic  vision  of  the  long  past 
standing  in  its  low  plain;  for,  though 
the  moat  has  been  filled  in  and  the  draw- 
bridges have  disappeared,  the  lines  of 
its  fortifications  are  unbroken,  and  the 
battlements  and  great  watchtowers  stand 
out  against  the  blue  of  the  sky  in  as  bold 
relief  as  when  the  last  stone  was  laid  on 
them  by  their  long  dead  builders  more 
than  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

The  town  is  built  in  a  rectangle. 
Fifteen  towers  strtngthen  its  walls,  which 
measure  more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
in  circumference;  and  the  whole  place 
has  such  an  Old-World  air  that,  when 
we  pass  through  the  gateway'  of  the  grey 
Gardette  Tower,  we  almost  expect  to 
hear  the  clanging  steps  of  the  guard  as 
they  make  their  rounds  on  the  ramparts, 
or  meet  some  wimpled  matron  or  soberly- 
clad  bourgeois  of  the  time  of  good  King 
Louis. 

Everything  in  Aigues-Mortes  recalls  its 
founder,   whose   memory,   after  the   lapst 
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of  ages,  is  still  revered.  The  people, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
the  Camargue,  have  remained  simple 
and  religious,  and  they  are  very  proud 
of  the  historic  memories  connected  with 
their  town.  The  hotel  is  called  the  Hotel 
Saint  Louis;  and  in  nearly  every  little 
shop  are  sold  trifles — such  as  trinkets, 
pictures,  bonbons  or  cards  —  bearing 
some  reference  to  the  noblest  King  of 
old  France. 

History  tells  us  that  Louis  IX.,  when 
sulTering  from  a  dangerous  illness  and 
supposed  to  be  on  his  deathbed,  made  a 
solemn  vow  that,  in  case  of  his  recovery, 
he  would  try  to  wrest  the  Holy  Places 
of  Palestine  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels. 
After  an  almost  miraculous  restoration 
to  health,  he  began  to  make  active  prep- 
arations for  his  perilous  enterprise;  and, 
as  the  Kingdom  of  France  at  that  time 
possessed  no  port  on  the  Mediterranean, 
he  bought  the  village  of  Aigues-Mortes 
from  the  monks  of  the  famous  Abbey  of 
Psalmody,  to  whom  it  had  belonged  since 
the  time  of  the  Carlovingians.  The  little 
town  was  within  four  miles  of  the  sea- 
coast,  and  was  connected  with  it  by  a 
series  of  salt-water  pools  and  a  channel 
deep  enough  to  float  the  ships  of  that  time. 

The  sleepy  fishing  village  soon  awoke 
to  new  life;  for  hundreds  of  skilled 
workmen,  sent  by  the  King,  arrived  from 
distant  parts  of  P'rance.  Houses  sprang 
up  as  if  by  magic;  the  port  was  enlarged, 
the  maritime  canal  cleared  of  sand  and 
deepened;  and  the  formidable  Tower  of 
Constance,  crowned  by  its  lighthouse, 
built  to  replace  the  ancient  Tour  Matifere, 
which  dated  from  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, and  was  then  crumbling  to  ruin. 

Early  in  August,  1248,  preparations  for 
the  Seventh  Crusade  were  completed. 
The  King,  having  taken  the  royal  stand- 
ard, or  oriflamme,  from  the  cathedral  of 
Saint  Denis,  arrived  at  Aigues-Mortes. 
Thirty-six  thousand  men  were  encamped 
in  the  environs  of  the  city,  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  more  were  to  embark  from 
the  neighboring  port  of  Marseilles,  which 


belonged  to  Robert  of  Artois,  the  King's 
brother.  On  the  28th  of  August  the 
expedition  set  sail;  and  before  King  Louis 
went  on  board  his  ship,  he  knelt  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Sablons  (which 
still  exists)  and  besought  God  and  His 
Blessed  Mother   to  protect  his  army. 

We  can  imagine  the  magnificence  of  the 
scene  as  the  procession  issued  forth  from 
the  little  sanctuary,  —  the  serried  ranks 
of  tonsured  monks  and  white-robed  priests ; 
the  glitter  of  the  golden  canopy  under 
which  the  great  jewelled  monstrance  was 
carried  between  kneeling  crowds;  the 
King  in  brilliant  mail  and  azure  surcoat, 
his  noble  face  ecstatic  in  fervent  prayer, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  Sacred  Host,  which 
he  had  the  privilege  to  bear  with  him  in 
his  exile;  the  gentle,  sweet-faced  Queen; 
and  after  them  the  princes  and  nobles  of 
France.  -  Some  of  the  latter  had  acted 
with  unparalleled  generosity,  even  to 
the  extent  of  selling  all  they  possessed 
and  giving  the  money  to  provide  men 
and  arms  for  the  good  cause. 

When  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  placed 
in  the  magnificent  chapel  prepared  on  the 
royal  ship,  the  King,  Queen,  and  those 
who  were  to  accompany  them,  went  on 
board.  The  Veni  Creator  was  intoned  by 
the  priests,  and  caught  up  from  one 
quaint,  high-decked  vessel  to  another; 
while  the  noble  procession  of  ships, 
with  swelling  sails  and  banners  bearing 
the  golden  lilies  of  France,  floated  down 
the  narrow  waterway,  and  one  after 
another  disappeared  in  the  blue  distance 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Once  again,  twenty-one  years  later, 
Aigues-Mortes  beheld  the  departure  of 
Saint  I^ouis  for  the  Eighth  Crusade.  The 
holy  King's  burning  love  for  Our  Lord 
was  such  that  it  was  intolerable  for  him 
to  know  that  the  sacred  places  trodden 
by  the  feet  of  the  Saviour  were  profaned 
by  the  presence  of  unbelievers,  and  so  he 
set  out  again  for  the  conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem. But  this  time  he  was  destined 
never  to  return.  Worn  out  by  fasting  and 
mortification,   he  fell  sick  near  the  ruins 
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of  Carthage,  north  of  Africa,  and  died 
before  he  had  even  set  foot  in  the  IIolv 
Land.  His  son,  Philip  the  Hardy,  brought 
back  a  coffin,  which  was  solemnly  carried 
to  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Denis,  amidst 
continuous  outbursts  of  grief  on  the 
part  of  his  subjects;  for  the  people  had 
lost  a  father,  and  France  a  great  and 
saintly  King. 

And  here  I  may  remark  that  even  the 
most  atheistical  of  modern  French  his- 
torians, who  take  a  wilful  pleasure  in 
distorting  lofty  acts  which  they  can  not 
understand,  find  little  to  say  against 
Saint  Louis.  They  censure  certain  of  his 
acts  as  political  faults,  but  they  are  obliged 
to  admit  that  the  twenty  years  which 
intervened  between  the  last  two  Crusades 
was  a  period  of  such  prosperity  and  was 
ennobled  by  so  many  wise  laws  and  great 
institutions,  that  it  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  golden  age  of  France. 

One  lovely  moonlight  night  in  the  last 
century,  a  distinguished-looking  man 
arrived  at  Aigues-Mortes  and  asked  per- 
mission to  visit  the  Tower  of  Constance. 
Although  the  hour  was  late,  the  guardian, 
having  heard  his  illustrious  name,  threw 
all  doors  open.  The  visitor,  having  seen 
the  two  '  great  fortified  chambers  and 
climbed  the  narrow  staircase,  stepped 
forth  on  the  highest  platform  of  the  tower, 
and  then  requested  to  be  left  alone.  For 
a  long  time  he  stood  there  motionless, 
and  when  he  descended  from  his  long 
vigil  there  were  traces  of  deep  emotion 
on  his  face. 

This  stranger  was  Chateaubriand,  to 
whom  the  world  owes  "  The  Genius  of 
Christianity";  and  we  can  jmagine  what 
visions  of  impetuous  marching  multitudes, 
and  crowned  saints  the  giant  mind  of 
the  great  writer  must  have  evoked  as  he 
looked  out  over  the  sleeping  town,  with 
its  towers  and  battlements  all  bathed  in 
silvery  light.  Perhaps,  amidst  the  sounds 
of  the  summer  wind  and  the  waves  break- 
ing gently  on  the  shore,  some  faint  echoes 
of  the  grand  hvmn  of  the  Crusaders  were 
wafted  across  the  long  ages  and  fell  upon 


his  mortal  ear,  as  he  gazed  on  the  place 
from  whence  they  set  forth,  with  hope 
in  their  hearts  and  "'  Ilostem  repcllas 
longius"  on  their  lips,  to  die  for  God 
and  Our  Lady,  or  conquer  the  Holy 
Places  of  Palestine. 

We  visited  the  Tower  of  Constance  in 
the  prosaic  light  of  day.  Although  empty, 
it  is  interesting  as  being  a  perfectly 
preserved  specimen  of  a  fortress  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  consists  of  two  immense 
chambers  one  above  the  other,  with 
smaller  cells  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls, 
and  the  tiny  oratory  of  Saint  Louis. 
This  tower  was  used  in  the  beginning  as 
a  place  of  defence,  and  later  on  served 
as  a  prison. 

Aigues-Mortes  suffered  greatly  from 
the  Protestants  during  the  wars  of 
religion,  and  also  after  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  anti-Catholic  fanatics 
of  that  period  committed  many  depre- 
dations; and,  amongst  other  acts  of  sav- 
agery, burned  the  famous  old  Abbey  of 
Psalmody,  which  had  existed  for  over 
seven   hundred    years. 

During  the  Revolution  bands  of  Ter- 
rorists from  other  neighborhoods  arrived 
in  the  peaceful  town,  and  with  impious 
zeal  desecrated  the  church,  smashed  the 
statues  and  crucifixes,  and  burned  the 
relics  and  precious  vestments  .on  the 
market-place.  The  beautiful  chapel  of 
the  Grey  Penitents  —  an  old  medieval 
confraternity,  which  still  exists  —  was 
saved  by  the  intelligence  of  one  of  its 
members,  Jean  Sol,  who,  pretending  ultra- 
Jacobinism,  got  possession  of  the  chapel 
and  turned  it  into  a  seeming  barn. 

There  is  a  beautiful  statue  of  Saint 
Louis  on  the  place  of  the  same  name.  It 
represents  the  King  as  a  noble  and  dig- 
nified figure  in  armor  and  wearing  the 
royal  crown  of  France.  With  his  left 
hand  he  leans  on  his  sword,  and  with 
his  right  points  to  the  cross  of  the  Cru- 
saders which  ornaments  his  breast.  This 
statue  was  erected  by  public  subscription 
about  sixty  years  ago,  and  is  considered 
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the  best  work  of  the  celebrated  Pradier. 
The  church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Sablons 
is  interesting  only  for  its  souvenirs,  as 
the  interior  is  quite  modern.  It  is  some- 
thing, however,  before  we  leave  Aigues- 
Mortes,  to  kneel  and  pray  where  a  great 
saint  of  the  Church  has  knelt  and  prayed; 
and  as  we  pass  through  the  low  door  and 
slowly  regain  the  postern  gate,  we  say 
to  ourselves  that,  if  stones  could  only 
speak,  what  stirring  tales  these  old  towers 
could  tell  of  the  days  when  faith  was 
triumphant  and  good  Saint  Louis  reigned 
in  France! 


A  Recent  Cure  at  Lourdes. 


PECOUNTED    BY    ITS    SUBJECT. 


T  WAS  always  delicate,  even  from  birth; 
-*-  but  it  was  not  until  about  the  age 
of  thirteen  that  I  was  obliged  to  give  up 
my  studies  on  account  of  anaemia.  At 
fifteen  I  began  to  cough.  What  at  first 
.seemed  to  be  only  laryngitis,  with  oc- 
casional loss  of  voice,  finally  aflected  the 
lungs;  and  on  the  26th  of  August,  1905,  I 
entered  a  sanitarium,  where  I  began  to  spit 
blood.  Following  this,  abscesses  appeared 
all  along  the  spine.  It  was  plain  that  I 
was  attacked  by  tuberculosis,  pulmonary 
and  osseous. 

At  the  end  of  March,  1906,  having 
gone  home  to  my  parents,  I  became 
weaker  and  weaker,  thinner  and  thinner, 
still  spitting  blood.  At  the  beginning  of 
September,  after  a  consultation  at  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital,  the  physicians  found 
me  so  very  ill  that  they  insisted  upon 
my  staying,  and  I  was  placed  in  the  con- 
sumptive ward.  The  abscesses  continued. 
The  head  surgeon,  Dr.  Rec,  and  the 
others,  diagnosed  Pott's  disea.*  On  the 
14th  of  September  I  was  placed  in  a 
plaster  corset,  which  encased  me  from  the 
chin  to  below  the  hips.  In  January  my 
condition  had  become  .so  precarious  that 
Extreme  Unction  was  administered  to  me. 
I  subsisted  on   a   few   sv. allows  of  cham- 


pagne, taken  from  time  to  time  (and  often 
immediately  ejected),  with  a  little  ice. 
Growing  still  worse,  my  parents  took  me 
home  on  Palm  Sunday. 

After  that  I  improved  slightly  and 
took  some  nourishment.  Seeing  this,  the 
parish  priest  began  to  talk  to  me  about 
Lourdes.  Neither  my  parents  nor  I 
thought  much  of  the  plan,  I  was  so 
desperately  ill.  Nevertheless,  I  went  on 
the  White  Train,  in  my  plaster  corset,  still 
vomiting  blood.  At  the  Hospital  of  the 
Seven  Dolors,  St.  John  Baptist  Hall,  two 
nurses,  Miss  Fessart  and  Miss  Bonvallet, 
took  me  under  their  charge;  as  did  also 
Mr.  Joseph  Boislaville,  a  brancardier,  or 
litter-bearer. 

Notwithstanding  all  our  prayers,  I  left 
Lourdes  unrelieved,  but  with  an  ardent 
desire  to  return.  My  ailment  extending 
to  the  left  hip  and  leg,  my  parents  took 
me  back  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital.  Dr. 
Bee  diagnosed  coxalgia;.  and  now  they 
made  me  a  corset  which  extended  to  the 
tips  of  my  feet,  and  which  almost  totally 
prevented  any  movement  of  the  head, 
shoulders,  and  arms.  This  was  done  in 
order  to  keep  the  spine  straight. 

The  doctors  said  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  pass  the  winter  in  Paris,  and 
that  I  must  go  South.  Thanks  to  Miss 
Fessart  and  Miss  Bonvallet,  I  left  Paris 
on  the  nth  of  October,  to  enter  the 
hospital  at  Pau,  where  the  physician,  Dr. 
Monod  (a  Protestant),  told  Sister  Agnes, 
who  was  in  attendance,  that  I  could  not 
possibly  live  more  than  two  or  three 
months;  that  I  needed  no  medicine,  and 
that  all  that  could  be  done  was  ip  let 
me  have  sunshine. 

On  Christmas  Day  peritonitis  set  in. 
My  plaster  cast  was  removed,  and  a 
gouttiere*  substituted.  After  a  while  the 
peritonitis  disappeared,  but  my  arms 
and  thighs  were  covered  with  abscesses. 
On  the  14th  of  June,  1908,  I  had  an 
attack  of  fever,  with  a  temperature  of 
106  and  delirium.     Dr.  Monod   recognized 

*  A  long  case  shaped  like  a  gutter,  hence 
its  name. 
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tuberculous  meningitis,  and  thought  the 
end  had  come.  My  ejes  were  glassy,  my 
teeth  chattered,  my  head  was  on  fire. 
I  scarcely  recognized  any  oiie  about  me, 
and  in  my  delirium  I  thought  I  saw 
enormous  spiders  walking  over  the  bed. 
That  lasted  three  weeks,  with  alterna- 
tions of  weakness,  faintings,  and  delirium. 
Then  little  by  little  I  came  back  to  life, 
but  was  so  weak  that  no  one  believed  I 
could  possibly  last  until  the  date  set  for 
the  pilgrimage  I  so  much  wished  to  make. 

I  did  sur\ave,  but  was  in  a  dying  con- 
dition. All  who  saw  me  carried  to  the 
railway  station  on  a  litter  thought  that 
I  would  never  reach  the  train  alive.  I 
was  placed  on  the  seat  in  my  gouttikrc. 
Miss  Fessart  and  Miss  Bonvallet  sat  near 
me.  I  was  carried  from  the  Hospital  of  the 
Seven  Dolors  to  the  piscina  by  the  litter- 
bearers,  slowly  and  gently  so  as  to  avoid 
any  jolt.  During  the  first  four  days  there 
was  no  improvement:  on  the  contrary, 
on  Sunday  evening  it  was  a  question 
whether  or  not  I  should  live  till  morning. 
That  night  was  terrible.  I  could  not 
swallow,  and  I  was  unconscious,  with 
a  rattle  in  my  throat,  and  my  pulse 
scarcely  distinguishable. 

On  Monday,  after  long  hesitation, 
they  carried  me  to  '  the  piscina.  Miss 
Fessart  was  always  the  one  who  bathed 
me,  because  she  knew  better  than  anv 
one  how  to  take  hold  of  my  poor  body 
without  hurting  me.  But  on  that  day, 
as  they  were  putting  me  into  the  piscina 
my  suffering  became  excruciating.  In 
the  water  it  was  even  worse.  It  seemed 
as  though  all  my  bones  were  being  broken, 
and  that  my  leg  moved  by  itself.  Even 
while  I  cried  out  in  agony,  I  said:  "But 
look!  My  leg  is  getting  straight!  It 
moves!"  Crazy  with  joy,  I  felt  myself 
suddenly  relieved  of  all  suffering. 

How  can  I  possibly  describe  what  I 
experienced?  It  was,  more  than  any- 
thing, an  immense  stupefaction  at  the 
sudden  change,  —  a  bewilderment  which 
almost  prevented  me  from  thanking  Our 
Lady.     Miss   Fessart  and   Miss   Bonvallet 


put  me  back  in  the  goutliere  and  called 
the  litter-bearers  who  came  quickly  think- 
ing that  I  must  have  died.  They  carried 
me  at  once  to  the  Grotto,  where  a 
Magnificat  was  intoned;  and  then  they 
took  me  to  the  Bureau  of  Attestation. 

It  was  found  that  there  existed  no  trace 
of  Pott's  disease  or  of  coxalgia,  that  the 
leg  which  had  been  four  inches  shorter 
than  the  other  had  regained  its  natural 
length,  that  my  temperature  was  normal, 
and  that  there  remained  only  a  few  rdles 
in  the  chest. 

At  the  hospital,  where  my  arrival 
caused  a  great  sensation,  I  quitted  my 
gouttiere  once  for  all,  and  it  was  taken 
back  to  the  Grotto  as  an  ex-voto. 
When  I  left  Lourdes  in  the  evening,  I 
sat  up  in  the  train  like  the  rest  of  the 
passengers.  The  cure  was  attested  officially 
early  in  September,  after  the  physician 
of  the  Bureau  had  read  Dr.  Monod's 
certificate,  which  is  as  follows: 

"  This  is  to  certify  that  Miss  G.  Durand 
has  been  treated  at  the  hospital  in  Pau 
for  pulmonary  and  osseous  tuberculosis 
(Pott's  disease,  coxalgia),  which  has  con- 
fined her  many  months  in  a  Bonnet 
gouiiiere,  with  frequent  hemoptysis,  and 
constant  fever." 

How  happy  it  makes  me  feel  that  my 
sufferings  should  have  been  the  means 
of  demonstrating  to  the  world  the  merciful 
goodness  of  the  Blessed  Virgin! 

Gabrielle  Durand. 


Man,  destined  to  die,  takes  pains  that 
he  may  not  die;  and  yet  man,  destined 
to  live  forever,  takes  no  pains  that  he 
may  not  sin!  And  when  he  takes  pains 
that  he  may  not  die,  he  takes  them  to  uo 
purpose;  for  his  aim  is  that  death  may 
be  a  long  ffme  deferred,  not  that  it.  may 
be  escaped  from;  whereas,  if  he  refuse 
to  sin,  he  will  have  no  pains,  and  will  live 
forever.  Oh,  that  we  could  rouse  men  to 
he  such  lovers  of  the  life  that  abideth 
as  men  are  of  the  life  that  fleeth ! 

— St.  Augustine. 
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One  of  the  Mysteries  of  Faith. 


AN   excellent   text   for   a   sermon    that 
never  perhaps  needed  preaching  more 
than  in  our  day  is  this  passage  from  the 
third  chapter  of  Ecclesiasticus :    "  Seek  not 
the    things    that    are    too    high   for    thee, 
and   search    not   into    things    above    thy 
abihty:     but   the    things    that    God    hath 
commanded  thee,  think  on  them  always; 
and  in  many  of  His  works  be  not  curious." 
We    are    told    on    the    highest    possible 
authority  that  unless  we  become  as  little 
children  we  shall  not  enter  into  the  king- 
dom; and  one  childlike  attribute  in  which 
not  a  few  CathoUcs  are  lacking  is  placid 
trustfulness,  —  what     Cardinal     Newman 
calls   the   child's    "ready   belief   of  every- 
thing he  is  told."    The  word  childishness 
has,  of  course,  in  most  minds  a  disparaging 
connotation;     it    suggests    qualities    quite 
other  than  the  simplicity  and  artlessness 
which     the    Gospel    lauds;     but    whether 
that  simplicity   be  styled  childishness   or 
childlikeness,    it    is    clearly     a     desirable 
characteristic,    especially    when    there    is 
question  of  the  mysteries  of  religion.     If 
anything  can  be  taken  on  trust  by  mortals 
whose     intelligence     is,     after     all,     only 
limited,   surely  divine  revelation  may  be 
so  taken;    yet  even  here  we  find  hesitancy 
and  reservation. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Catholics  deride, 
and  deservedly  so,  the  position  of  the 
agnostic  or  rationalist  who  proclaims  his 
disbelief  of  anything  he  can  not  under- 
stand, too  many  of  ourselves,  be  it  said, 
are  fond  of  prying  into  and  unnecessarily 
worrying  over  religious  doctrines  proposed 
to  our  faith  as  "mysteries,"  and  hence 
avowedly  above  our  comprehension.  Such 
a  mystery  is  the  possibility  of  the 
elect's  unalloyed  happiness  in  heaven 
notwithstanding  their  knowledge  that 
some  of  those  whom  while  on  earth  they 
tenderly  loved  are  doomed  to  eternal 
misery.  One  form  in  which  the  diffi- 
culty is  put  is  the  following,'  which  we 
find  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Bombay 


Examiner:  "  We  hope  to  meet  one  another 
hereafter  in  unalloyed  happiness.  But, 
presuming  that  I  attain  to  the  happiness 
of  heaven,  don't  you  think  that,  in  spite 
of  my  then  clear  vision  of  God's  justice, 
it  will  be  a  matter  for  great  sorrow  if  I 
find  that  my  dearest  friends  on  earth  have 
befen  banished  to  hell?  Christ  Himself  told 
us  that  the  angels  rejoice  when  a  sinner 
does  penance;  so  should  they  not  sorrow 
when  they  see  sin  and  the  miseries  of  hell? 
And  yet  heaven,  we  say,  is  the  heaven  of 
happiness  and  admits  of  no  sorrow." 

Now,  an  adequate  answer  to  such  a 
question  would  be  simply:  Hell,  with 
all  that  it  implies,  is  a  mystery  of  faith 
which,  from  the  very  fact  that  it  is  a 
mystery,  is  not  understandable  by  human  . 
intelligence;  and  the  understanding  of 
which  in  any  case  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  our  happiness  either  in  this  life  or  the 
next.  The  Examiner's  editor  is  not  so — ■ 
churlish,  let  us  say,  as  to  put  off  his 
inquirer  with  so  summary  a  reply.  He 
recognizes  that  the  query  "contains  one 
of  the  stock  difficulties  against  the  doc- 
trine of  an  eternal  hell";  and  continues 
in  this  fashion: 

Some  writers  have  argued  the  point  very 
forcibly.  It  is  hard,  they  say,  to  see  how  in 
heaven  we  can  feel  comfortable  at  seeing  a 
number  of  our  fellow-creatures  suffering  forever 
in  hell.  It  is  harder  to  understand  how  God, 
who  is  infinite  goodness  and  love,  can  look 
down  upon  His  creatures  tortured  forever,  and 
not  have  compassion  on  thera  and  release  them 
in  tlie  end.  But  the  difficulty  is  accentuated 
when  we  consider  that  it  is  God  Himself  who 
has  created  hell  for  them,  and  actually  holds 
them  in  existence  all  the  time  >while  they  suffer; 
and  that  it  would  need  only  a  simple  detgrmina- 
tion  of  His  will  to  annihilate  them  or  to  deliver 
them,  as   the  case  may  be. 

Our  belief  in  the  eternity  of  hell  is  not  a 
matter  of  reason  but  of  faith.  God  has  revealed 
it  as  a  fact,  and  therefore  it  must  be  true. 
Arguments  of  reason  can  be  worked  out,  and 
they  go  some  way  toward  mitigating  the  diffi- 
culty; but  they  are  not  sufficient  to  afford  it 
a  demonstrative  solution. 

The  fact  is,  there  must  be  some  radical! 
difference  between  the  way  God  sees  things 
and  the  way  we  see  them.  I  do  not  mean  a 
contradiction    between    the    two,    but    a    differ- 
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ence;  and  this  dilTcrcnce  consists  in  the  fact 
that  we  see  things  with  very  feeble  eyes,  while 
God  sees  them  with  infinitely  strong  eyes.  We 
get  the  near  view,  but  the  distance  is  all 
enveloped  in  fog.  He  sees  clearly  the  distant 
view  which  we  see  dimly, —  nay.  He  sees  in 
the  far  distance,  that  which  we  can  not  see 
at  all.  We  can  not  understand  or  explain  half 
the  misery  in  the  world,  whereas  God  knows 
all  about  it;  and  if  it  were  not  ultimately  right 
He  would  never  allow  it.  We  can  get  only  a 
glimmering  notion  of  the  infinite  malice  of  sin, 
whereas  God  sees  it  clearly  and  (to  speak 
humanly)  feels  it  acutely.  Where  we  feel 
tempted  to  say  "What's  the  harm?"  God  sees, 
immeasurable  harm.  In  like  manner  we  fail 
altogether  to  realize  the  infinite  majesty  of  God 
outraged  by  sin,  and  the  imperative  demand 
of  justice  that  final  impenitence  should  be  pun- 
ished with  an  eternal  hell. 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  if  an  eternal  hell  exists 
God  can  look  upon  it  with  equanimity  forever 
without  the  least  feeling  that  it  ought  to  come 
to  an  end.  Secondly,  it  is  clear  that  when  we 
get  into  the  beatific  vision  we  shall  cease  to  view 
things  in  the  purblind  way  of  weak  human  eye?, 
and  shall  put  on  the  strong  eyes  of  God.  In 
other  words,  we  shall  be  so  united  in  mind  with 
God  that  we  shall  see  things  as  He  sees  them, 
and  think  things  as  He  thinks  them.  Therefore 
no  matter  how  badly  we  fail  to  understand  it 
now,  we  shall  then  view  hell  as  God  views  it. 
And  as  its  eternal  coexistence  does  not  mar 
His  infinite  happiness,  so  it  will  not  mar  ours. 
We  shall  then  see  the  enormity  of  sin  as  God 
sees  it,  shall  hate  it  as  He  hates  it,  and  shall 
recognize  not  only  the  justice  but  the  rightness 
and  fairness  and  even  the  moral  necessity  of 
an  eternal  retribution.  How  this  will  happen  is 
a  mystery, — ^one  of  the  mysteries  of  faith. 

The  habit  of  allowing  one's  self  to  brood 
over  and  be  disturbed  by  one's  failure 
to  understand  this  or  that  doctrine  whicli 
has  been  revealed  to  us  by  God  Himself, 
is  one  that  should  be  got  rid  of  without 
compromise  or  delay.  There  are  in  the 
natural  order  such  a  multitude  of  things 
and  conditions  and  processes  about  which 
we  must  acknowledge  our  ignorance  that 
we  may  well  take  on  trust,  like  the  little 
child,  those  truths  in  the  supernatural 
order  which  our  Father  has  told  us.  This 
habit  of  dwelling  on  mysteries  insoluble 
on  this  side  of  the  grave  may  well  lead  to 
sins  against  faith,  and  eventually  to  the 
loss  of  that  inestimable  treasure. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

It  doubtless  occurred  to  many  a  reader 
of  the  harrowing  reports  of  the  recent 
Austin  disaster  that  one  result  of  the 
bursting  of  the  dam  in  that  Pennsylvania 
town  would  be  renewed  activity  in  testing 
the  strength  of  many  other  such  construc- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
That  there  should  be  efficient  State  super- 
vision over  such  works  was  a  generally 
accepted  corollary  of  the  Johnstown 
catastrophe  in  1889,  with  its  loss  of  at 
least  three  thousand  lives;  but  it  appears 
that  in  only  three  or  four  States  is  this 
supervision  legally  required.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Engineering  News  comments  on 
the  Austin  calamity:  "It  is  not  our  duty 
to  sift  and  apportion  the  responsibility 
for  this  sad  calamity.  It  is  our  duty  to 
say  that  the  occurrence  is  without  exctise, 
and  that  if  the  dam  had  been  built  with 
proper  precautions  and  proper  regard 
for  safety,  the  failure  would  never  have 
occurred."  As  an  explanation  of  the 
occurrence  of  such  accidents  (?)  the  same 
publication  gives  this  reason:  "Those 
who  build  these  structures  buy  just  as 
little  engineering  and  buy  it  just  as  cheaply 
as  they  possibly  can." 

If  this  statement  be  true,  then  "those 
who  build"  are  morally  implicated  in 
the  loss  of  life  and  the  destruction  of 
property  which  result  from  the  imperfect 
construction,  and  should  be  held  legally 
responsible  therefor.  Incarceration  in  a 
State  prison  for  a  term  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  for  one  such  builder  would  have 
a  salutary  effect  on  other  contractors  who 
desire  to  get  rich  quick  through  cheap 
instead  of  substantial  work. 

The  credulity  of  the  general  public 
and  their  insatiable  appetite  for  horrors 
explains  the  unhesitating  credence  given 
to  the  charges  of  inhuman  cruelty  brought 
against  the  Italian  soldiers  in  Tripoli.  As 
regards  the  majority  of  people,  denial 
of  these  charges  by  the  Government   of 
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Italy  is  quite  useless.  They  will  be  re- 
peated long  after  the  war  is  ended.  The 
vitality  of  a  lie  is  amazing.  Historians 
still  tell  of  the  poisoning  of  plague-stricken 
soldiers  at  Jaffa  in  1798,  and  the  Arme- 
nian convent  which  was  one  of  the  French 
hospitals  is  yet  pointed  out  to  travellers 
as  the  scene  of  the  supposed  crime.  This 
most  absurd  of  historical  lies  has  been 
denied  and  refuted  by  unimpeachable 
testimony  a  thousand  times;  but,  as  Sir 
William  Butler  wrote  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy, "it  is  too  good  a  bit  of  stage 
drapery  to  be  allowed  to  be  removed  from 
the  theatre.  And,  then,  history  loves  its 
lies,  and  carries  them  into  a  green  old 
age;    they  sell  better  than  truth." 


Some  weeks  ago  the  Catholic  priests 
of  London  were  invited  by  the  "  Romilly 
Society"  to  attend  a  conference  dealing 
with  methods  to  be  adopted  with  regard 
to  convicted  murderers.  They  were 
specifically  urged  to  be  present,  "in  view 
of  the  declaration  of  his  Holiness  the 
Pope  of  Rome  that  he  intends  asking  all 
the  kings,  emperors,  and  chief  statesmen 
of  Christian  countries  to  abolish  capital 
punishment  throughout  Christendom." 
The  Month  questions  the  accuracy  of 
the  statement  about  the  Holy  Father, 
and,  in  discussing  the  main  question, 
emphasizes  the  declaration  that  capital 
punishment  is  not  against  justice.  It 
says,  in  part: 

Those  who  blindly  take  Evolution  us  their 
guide  will  argue  that,  just  as  slavery,  mutila- 
tion, and  the  use  of  torture  in  judicial  proc- 
esses, were  formerly  thought  lawful,  but  are 
now  considered  alien  to  the  Christian  spirit, 
so  the  fuller  understanding  of  that  spirit  should 
l)ronipt  us  to  regard  capital .  punishment  as  a 
relic  of  barbarism.  But  this  is  assuming  that 
all  advance  is  in  the  right  direction,  and  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world  at  large  as 
weakening  of  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 
.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  capital  punishment  is 
largely  opposed  through  a  false  notion  of  what 
punishment  is,  and  this  because  of  a  want  of 
apjjreciation  of  the  real  nature  of  sin.  It  is 
opposed  on  ])rincii)Ies  which  would  tend  to 
prove  God  Himself  unjust  in  ordaining  eternal 


punishment  for  the  reprobate.  Yet,  except  in 
the  one  case  where  the  merits  of  Christ  are 
consciously  made  his  own  by  the  repentant 
sinner,  there  is  no  escaping  the  law  that  "as 
a  man  soweth,  so  shall  he  reap."  Our  innate 
sense  of  justice,  which  is  a  reflection  of  the 
divine  rectitude,  is  outraged  by  the  idea  of 
unpunished  sin.  Consequently,  the  retributive 
element  is  essential  to  the  true  notion  of  pun- 
ishment: something  equivalent  to  the  wrong 
done  must  be  paid  back  by  the  wrongdoer:  no 
one  can  be  allowed  to  do  evil  and  not  be  in 
some  way  the  loser  by  it.  What  would  be  un- 
christian in  the  individual  —  sc,  the  exaction 
of  retribution  on  personal  grounds  alone  —  is 
justified  in  the  State  as  representing  the  divine 
authority. 

In  practice,  the  death  penalty  is  en- 
forced in  the  great  majority  of  civilized 
countries;  and  in  more  than  one  common- 
wealth where  it  was  once  abolished,  public 
policy  has  led  to  its  reintroduction.  The 
dictum  that  "the  worst  use  to  which  you 
can  put  a  man  is  to  hang  him"  occasion- 
ally needs  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  proverb  that  ".self-preservation 
is  the  first  law  of  nature"  for  society  as 
well  as  for  individuals. 


The  contrast,  frequently  pointed  out, 
between  the  fortunes  left  at  death  by 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic  prelates,  re- 
ceives striking  verification  in  the  case  of 
the  late  Cardinal  Moran.  Former  Austra- 
lian prelates  had  established  a  precedent 
which  impressed  him.  Bishop  Doyle,  of 
Lismore,  died  worth  eighteen  pence;  and 
Bishop  Murray,  of  Maitland,  whose  death 
was  not  long  afterward,  did  not  possess 
a  penny.  To  these  facts  the  late  Cardinal 
often  referred,  pointing  out  that  Austra- 
•lian  Catholic  bishops  were  not  anxious 
to  accumulate  worldly  wealth,  devoting 
all  they  had  to  the  work  of  religion, 
charity,  and  education.  During  his  life- 
time his  Eminence  was  never  known  to 
make  an  investment  for  his  personal 
benefit,  or  as  a  provision  for  the  future; 
and  it  was  his  ambition  to  emulate  the 
two  pioneer  prelates  who 
him.  That  ambition  has  be 
realized;  for  his  will,  proba 
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recently  granted,  divulges  that  he  died 
possessing  less  than  nothing.  It  appears, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  he  died  in  debt  to 
the  extent  of  some  three  hundred  pounds, 
part  of  a  loan  incurred  for  church 
jnirposes.  The  Catholic  Press  tells  us 
that  St.  Columba's  Missionary  College  at 
Springwood  is  his  gift  to  the  archdiocese 
and  Australasia;  and  its  establishment 
involved  an  outlay  of  about  £18,000, 
every  penny  of  which  he  met  out  of  his 
private  resources  during  the  past  four 
years. 

A  gratifying  news  item  from  West  Point 
states  that  at  a  recent  anniversary  requiem 
service  for  a  former  cadet  the  best  of 
all  tributes  was  paid  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased.  At  Communion  time  during 
the  9.30  Mass,  we  read,  "seventy-six 
gray-uniformed  students — the  very  flower 
of  America's  young  manhood  —  filed  out 
of  their  places  and  lined  the  Communion 
rail.  Every  member  of  the  Catholic  squad 
in  the  cadet  corps  at  the  National  Mili- 
tary Academy  was  there,  except  a  few 
unavoidably  absent  on  guard  duty;  and 
no  flowers  or  music  or  eloquence  could 
equal  in  impressiveness  the  sight  of  that 
long,  perfect  rank  kneeling  together  to 
receive  Christ  and  plead  with  Him  for 
the  soul  of  their  gallant  dead  comrade. 
One  might  have  expected  this  in  a  sem- 
inary, but  hardly  in  a  great  military 
school.  And  yet  the  idea  was  spontaneous 
with  the  cadets."  An  excellent  sugges- 
tion, made  in  the  sermon  at  the  Mass, 
was  that  the  last  Sunday  of  October,  every 
year,  be  made  Commemoration  Com- 
munion Sunday  for  all  the  dead  gradu- 
ates of  the  Military  Academy;  and,  very 
probably,  the  custom  will  become  an 
established  one. 


asks  our  advice  as  to  what  she  should 
do  in  the  matter.  'Should  I  not  try,  b}- 
prayer,  example,  and  instruction,  to  lead 
this  soul  to  God, — not  to  join  the  Church 
for  my  sake,  but  to  study  its  doctrines; 
and,  when  persuaded  of  their  truth,  pro- 
fess and  practise  them  in  order  to  save 
his  soul?'  There  could  be  only  one  answer 
to  this  question — most  assuredly.  Our  fair 
correspondent  is  perplexed,  or  she  would 
not  propose  such  a  question.  She  says 
further : 

Does  it  really  seem  to  you  fair  to  a  man — to 
himself,  to  his  feelings  —  who  is  in  every  way 
desirable,  has  always  treated  you  fair  and 
square,  and  agjainst  whom  you  have  nothing 
except  his  religion,  when  you  find  out  unex- 
pectedly that  he  feels  more  than  friendship 
for  you,  to  turn  him  down  cold,  cut  him  out 
of  your  life,  with  no  more  consideration  for 
him  than  if  he  were  a  stone, — especially  when 
you  feel  sure  that  your  influence  would  lead 
him  to  investigate,  and  then  he  could  not  help 
but  see  the  truth? 

It  would  certainly  be  most  unfair  to 
"turn  down  cold"  so  worthy  a  young 
fellow.  But  we  urge  our  correspondent, 
before  doing  the  contrary,  to  put  her 
influence  to  the  test  and  exert  it  to  the 
utmost,  especially  through  prayer.  Many 
who  "see  the  truth"  well  enough  do  not 
seek  grace  to  follow  it. 


A  young  correspondent  of  the  gentle 
sex  who  is  "keeping  company"  with  a 
non-Catholic  —  a  really  excellent  young 
man,  we  judge,  and  one  not  only  without 
prejudice  against  her  religion,  but  disposed 
to  examine  its  claims  to  his  allegiance, ^ — 


Commenting  on  the  cardinalitial  dig- 
nity that  has  come  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Westminster,  the  London  Catholic  Times 
summarizes  the  qualities  and  activities  of 
his  predecessors  in  that  great  See: 

Wiseman,  as  it  were,  brought  the'Church  in 
England  once  more  into  the  light  of  day.  His 
extensive  knowledge,  his  capacity  for  clear 
exposition,  and  his  power  of  interesting  all  sorts 
of  people,  drew  general  attention  to  the  Cath- 
olic revival,  and  gave  an  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment for  conversions  which  was  felt  not  only 
in  the  Archdiocese  of  Westminster  but  through- 
out Great  Britain.  After  he  had  laid  down  the 
pastoral  staff,  it  was  taken  up  by  Manning,  a 
born  leader  of  men.  He  not  only  fully  appre- 
ciated the  ecclesiastical  requirements  of  the 
time,  but  saw  how  the  sympathy  of  the  multi- 
tudes might  be  won  by  espousing  their  cause 
and  taking  practical  measures  for  the  redress 
of   their   grievances.     His   generous   efforts   met 
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with  a  cordial  response  from  people  of  all  classes, 
especially  from  the  toilers.  The  fruit  sown  by 
Wiseman  and  Manning  was  carefully  nurtured  by 
Cardinal  Vaughan,  a  tireless  and  self-sacrificing 
worker,  whose  earnestness  impressed  non- 
Catholics  as  well  as  Catholics.  By  his  ability 
and  energy.  Archbishop  Bourne  has  proved 
that  he  follows  worthily  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Cardinal  Archbishops  who  have  preceded  him 
in  the  See.  In  a  period  of  stress  and  peril  his 
educational  policy  has  been  safe  and  firm.  .  .  . 
Never  has  an  occasion  or  an  emergency  found 
him  wanting;  and  when  he  was  suddenly 
called  upon  to  take  a  decisive  course  on  the 
|jrohibition  of  the  carrying  of  the  Host  in  the 
Eucharistic  procession,  his  strength  of  character 
at  once  became  apparent.  The  action  of  the 
Holy  Father  in  raising  him  to  the  Sacred 
College  will  be  warmly  approved  of  alike  by 
Catholics  and   non-Catholics. 


The  remarkable  change  in  England's  atti- 
tude toward  the  Church  in  the  course  of 
sixty  years  is  evidenced  by  this  testimony 
furnished  by  the  London  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Sun: 

No  better  proof  of  the  growth  of  religious 
tolerance  in  England  could  be  given  than 
the  expressions  of  satisfaction  over  the  an- 
nounced intention  of  the  Pope  to  elevate  Arch- 
bishop Bourne  to  the  rank  of  Prince  of  the 
Church.  Such  comment  as  the  announcement 
has  produced  is  of  a  character  that  leaves  no 
doubt  of  the  pleasure  the  Archbishop's  recog- 
nition has  brought  to  his  fellow-countrymen. 
England  has  had  no  Cardinal  for  eight  years, 
and  the  fact  that  another  is  to  exercise  authority 
in  the  Westminster  See  has  been  the  occasion 
for  much  friendly  comment. 


A  life  of  saintlike  devotedness  and  self- 
sacrifice  was  that  of  the  late  Lady  Herbert 
of  Lea.  She  was  a  zealous  social  worker 
and  generous  friend  of  the  poor,  an  en- 
thusiastic promoter  of  foreign  missionary 
enterprises,  an  indefatigable  writer,  —  an 
ardent  champion  of  every  noble  cause, 
an  ever-ready  helper  in  any  good  work 
undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  souls.  Even  among  converts 
she  was  remarkable  for  lively  faith  and 
untiring  zeal;  as  a  benefactor  she  was 
no  less  disinterested  than  large-hearted. 
i-!he  has  been  known  to  rent  her  beautiful 
mansion  and  go  abroad  in  order  to  raise 


a  sum  for  charity;  and  on  one  occasion 
when  her  purse  was  empty  she  unhes- 
itatingly parted  with  a  much-prized 
jewel,  on  which  a  large  sum  was  realized 
to  meet  a  pressing  need.  Her  pen  was 
always  at  the  service  of  any  good  cause, 
and  nothing  gratified  her  more  than  to 
hear  that  one  of  her  appeals  had  met 
with  generous  response.  Our  older  readers 
will  remember  the  stirring  articles  she 
contributed  to  The  Ave  Maria  in  behalf 
of  the  Negro  missions.  An  adequately 
written  Life  of  this  remarkable  Catholic 
woman  would  be  full  of  interest,  edifica- 
tion, and  inspiration.  Peace  to  the  soul 
of  Lady  Herbert! 


A  touching  incident  in  connection  with 
the  celebration  of  All  Souls'  Day  at 
Monroe,  La.,  is  related  by  the  Monroe 
Independent: 

In  igo8  a  son  accompanied  the  body  of  his 
mother  here  from  York,  Ala.,  and  she  was  laid  to 
rest  in  the  family  lot  at  the  Catholic  cemetery; 
and  he  went  his  way,  leaving  her  to  her  last, 
long  sleep,  hundreds  of  miles  distant.  But  she 
was  not  forgotten  as  the  years  passed.  All 
Saints'  Day  finds  him  here  as  regularly  as  it 
rolls  around,  and  All  Souls'  Day  finds  him  at 
her  grave,  heaping  it  with  white  chrysanthe- 
mums. And  after  he  has  held  communion  with 
the  beloved  dead,  he  takes  the  train  for  his 
distant  home,  quietly  as  he  came.  .  .  .  How 
many  men,  think  you,  are  there  in  this  busy, 
careless  world,  who  make  such  a   pilgrimage? 

Very  few,  we  fear.  The  other  world  is 
well  called  "the  land  of  oblivion,"  and  the 
dwellers  there  are  little  remembered. 


The  November  Consistory  occasioned 
surprise  in  more  countries  than  the  United 
States.  Holland  was  not  expecting  a  red 
hat;  the  immediate  promotion  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  was  not  looked 
for  in  England;  and  Italy  never  thought 
to  see  native  and  non-Italian  Cardinals 
so  closely  balanced  as  they  are  now  and 
as  they  have  not  been  for  centuries.  The 
secrets  of  the  Consistory  were  well  kept, 
hence  the  surprises.  And  others,  we  are 
told,  are  in  store. 
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A  Timely  Work  of  High  Apologetic  Value.* 

What  is  known  as  the  Comparative  Method 
has  in  recent  decades  been  applied  with  notable 
success  to  the  study  of  such  subjects  as  anatomy, 
grammar,  philology,  and  psychology.  Briefly, 
this  method  is  a  process  by  which  facts,  more 
or  less  of  the  same  character,  are  collected  and 
compared;  after  this,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
judge  whether  groups  which  at  first  appeared 
isolated  are  really  connected;  and,  sometimes, 
whether  one  group  is  more  valuable  than  another. 
Legitimately  applied  to  the  study  of  religion, 
this  method  seeks,  first,  accurately  to  ascertain 
all  the  leading  facts  about  the  world's  religions; 
then  to  compare  and  contrast  these  facts;  and, 
finally,  to  formulate  such  general  laws  or 
such  general  appreci'ations  as  may  be  found 
possible.  In  the  present  series  of  admirable 
lectures,  the  primary  aim  has  been  to  satisfy 
the  first  requisite  of  the  method  in  question, — 
that  is,  the  collection  and  exposition  of  facts. 
As  for  the  comparison  or  contrast  of  such  facts 
one  with  another,  it  is  undertaken  only  occa- 
sionally, although  the  index  affords  the  studious 
reader  abundant  opportunity  to  institute  such 
comparisons  for  himself.  "Still  less  frequently," 
says  the  editor  in  his  Introduction,  "has  the 
final  appreciation  been  suggested,  or  a  general 
law  formulated;  partly  because  it  is  hoped  that 
these  will  arise  spontaneously  from  the  observa- 
tion of  the  facts,  partly  through  fear  of  asserting 
what,  in  our  narrow  limits,  we  have  been  unable 
fully  to  prove." 

What  the  reader,  then,  is  justified  in  expecting 
to  find  in  these  thirty-eight  lectures  that  make 
up  the  full  series,  is  a  lucid  and  fairly  adequate 
account  of  all  the  different  religions  and  religious 
systems  that  have  held  sway  over  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men  in  all  ages  and  in  every 
clime.  And,  with  slight  exceptions  —  of  the 
religions,  for  instance,  of  Mexico,  Scandinavia, 
and  Polynesia, — the  expectation  is  splendidly 
realized.  The  mere  enumeration  of  the  titles 
of  the  different  lectures  renders  this  point  self- 
evident.  Thus,  the  first  volume,  after  an  intro- 
ductory lecture  on  "The  Study  of  Religions," 
deals  with  the  very  widespread  or  very  ancient 
religious  cults  other  than  those  immediately 
affecting  the  world  when  Christianity  took 
birth, — the  religion  of  China,  the  Celtic  religion. 
Buddhism,  Hinduism,  the  religion  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria,  that  o/  Ancient  Syria,  and  that  of 
Egypt.  Volume  Second  treats  of  those  religions 
contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  with  nascent  Chris- 
tianity,— the  religion  of  the  Great  Kings,  of 
the  Avesta,  of  Ancient  Greece,  of  the  Athenian 

*  "  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Religions."  In  Five 
Volumes.     The  Catholic  Trutii  Society,  London. 


philosophers,  of  early  Rome,  of  imperial  Rome 
ancient  King  Worship,  and  Mithraism.  In  the 
third  volume  we  have  an  exposition  of  certain 
great  stages  in  the  history  of  Catholicism,  with 
its  Jewish  background, — the  Hebrew  Bible,  the 
Greek  Testament,  the  Early  Church,  Augustine, 
Gregory  VII.,  Aquinas,  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  the  Modern  Papacy.  Volume  Four  treats  of 
the  fate  of  such  religious  movements  as  separated 
themselves  from  the  main  current, — of  the  great 
post-Christian  religion  of  Mohammed  and  of 
the  modern  destinies  of  Judaism,  Eastern 
Churches,  the  Kordn,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
Lutheranism,  Wesleyanism,  Presbyterianism, 
Modern  Judaism,  and  Unitarianism.  Finally,  in 
the  fifth  volume,  somewhat  in  the  nature  of 
an  appendix,  there  are  descriptions  of  other 
cults,  barbaric,  ancient,  and  modern,  —  the 
religion  of  "Primitive"  Races,  the  religion 
of  Japan,  Theosophy,  Spiritualism,  Christian 
Science, — the  volume  ending  with  an  excep- 
tionally able  paper  by  the  editor  on  "The 
Cults  and  Christianity." 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  summary 
of  the  lectures,  this  series  constitutes  a  notably 
valuable  contribution  to  contemporary  apolo- 
getics,— more  valuable  and  more  timely,  too, 
than  the  ordinary  Catholic  is  perhaps  inclined 
to  believe.  Twentieth-century  apologetics  may 
well  be  more  concerned  about  the  assaults  of 
Rationalism  than  with  the  multitudinous  vaga- 
ries and  ineptitudes  of  the  sects.  Protestantism 
in  all  its  Protean  forms  is  logically  bankrupt; 
but  the  specious  theories  and  pseudo-scientific 
demonstrations  of  the  Rationalists  are  sapping 
and  undermining  the  very  basis  of  Christianity. 
Different  schools  of  these  anti-Christian  theorists 
have  successively  placed  the  origin  of  all  relig- 
ions in  Animism,  Magic,  Totemism,  Cult  of  the 
Heavenly  Bodies,  etc.  They  write  glibly  of  the 
"fundamental  similarity  between  Buddhism  and 
Roman  Catholicism."  Even  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock 
casually  asserts:  "It  is  enough  here  to  refer 
to  the  miracle  of  a  virgin  birth  which  was 
ascribed  to  Gautama  and  Zoroaster,  just  as  it 
has  been  to  Christ."  The  fallacy  of  all  such 
theories  and  of  systems  built  thereon  is  demon- 
strated, in  these  "Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Religions,"  with  a  clarity  and  decisiveness  that 
can  not  but  impress  any  candid  and  intelligent 
seeker  after  truth. 

Any  notice  of  the  work  would  be  inadequate 
did  it  not  award  a  generous  meed  of  praise 
to  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Martindale,  S.  J.,  who  lias  not 
only  edited  very  efficiently  the  whole  series,  but 
has  hirhself  contributed  thereto  the  Introduction 
and  conclusion,  besides  five  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  lectures, — those  on  the  religions  of 
early  and  of  imperial  Rome,  Mithraism,  the 
Greek  Testament,  and  St.  Augustine. 


At  Night. 

FROM    THE    GERMAN,    BV    H.   V.   OSBORNE. 

-TTHROUGHOUT    the   night    the    bird    in    his 

bower 
Is   disturbed  by  the  cry  of  the  owl  each  hour. 

The  Httle  hare  creeps  'mid  bushes  and  rocks; 
But,  sleeping  or  waking,  he  fears  the  fox. 

The  timid  fawn  hides  in  the  forest  deep, 
Yet  a  leaf  falling  down  will  disturb  his  sleep. 

But  you,  my  dear  child,  should  never  know  fear; 
For  your  Angel  Guardian  standeth  near. 

He  watches  you  always  the  whole  night  through, 
And  his  wings  are  a  shield  still  covering  you. 

So,  darling,  just  say  your  evening  prayer, 
And  trust  yourself  ever  to  God's  kind  care! 


The  Widow's  Son. 


BY    M.\RY    E.   MANNIX. 


IX. 


r^^l^^R.  DELANGE  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  his  churlishness  with  his 
fortune.  The  others  soon  began 
to  look  for  the  daily  arrival  of  the  chair, 
and  would  gather  on  the  beach,  whrle 
he  told  of  his  experiences  in  the  tropics, 
describing  to  them  the  ill-fated  island 
of  Martinique,  his  different  plantations, 
with  their  many  Negroes, — all  of  which 
had  been  engulfed  in  the  great  disaster. 
He  seemed  remarkably  cheerful  under 
adversity,  which  was  very  gratifying  to 
his  relatives,  who  saw  in  that  circum- 
stance something  noble  and  resigned. 
Two  or  three  times  Mrs.  Delange  had 
invited  him  to  her  cottage;  he  always 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  cooking  of  Seraphine.  Aunt 
Cecilia  would  have   been  surprised  at  his 


good  manners  and  evident  pleasure  in 
everything,  though  all  in  the  cottage  was 
of  the  simplest. 

"  I  have  periods  of  insomnia,"  he  said 
one  day.  "  At  times  I  sleep  well ;  then 
again  I  do  not  feel  the  least  inclination 
to  close  my  eyes.  When  that  fit  is  on  me 
nothing  serves  but  a  book.  I  can  not 
see  to  read  when  in  bed.  At  Martinique 
I  had  a  secretary  who  used  to  read  me 
to  sleep,  but  Henri's  voice  is  too  nasal 
and  his  reading  too  mechanical.  Cecilia 
tried  to  do  it,  but  it  seemed  to  weary 
her  so  that  I  used  to  get  very  vexed,  and 
of  course  that  made  me  more  wide-awake 
than  ever." 

"  I'll  be  glad  to  read  to  you  whenever 
you  need  me,  Uncle,"  said  Donald. 

"  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to 
do  so  occasionally  also,  Uncle  Richard," 
remarked  Mrs.  Delange.  "  I  like  to  read 
aloud." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  repUed  the  old  man. 
"You  may  share  my  vigils  between  you. 
I  go  to  bed  at  eight.  I  will  need  you  till 
nine,  perhaps  longer.  But  don't  come 
together.  I  shall  expect  you  this  even- 
ing, Donald.  And  bring  a  good  book 
with  you." 

But  when  the  boy  arrived  with  Van 
Dyke's  "The  Desert,"  a  book  which  had 
for  him  a  wonderful  charm,  he  found 
very  little  opportunity  to  read.  His 
uncle,  who  was  propped  up  with  pillows 
in  a  large,  handsomely  carved  mahpgany 
bed,  plied  him  with  all  sorts  of  questions 
during  the  time  of  his  stay. 

"  You're  surprised  at  this  fine  mahogany 
bed  in  such  a  place  as  this,  aren't  you?" 
he  asked.  "I  can  see  the  wonder  in 
your  eyes." 

"Yes,  Uncle,"  said  the  boy.  "Surely 
you  did  not  find  it  here." 

"No,  I  brought  it,"  was  the  reply.  "I 
have  slept  in  it  for  forty  years;    I  mean 
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to  die  in  it,  if  possible.  And  then  perhaps 
I  may  leave  it  to  you.  Would  you  like 
that?" 

"Mother  would  love  it,"  rejoined  the 
boy.  "  One  bed  is  just  the  same  as  another 
to  me." 

"  Perhaps  it  wouldn't  be  if  you  knew 
all  about  this,"  said  his  uncle.  "Does 
your  mother  'revel'  in  old  furniture,  as 
many  women  say  they  do?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Donald  laughingly. 
"  But  I  hope  you  may  be  able  tor  use  it 
many  years  yourself." 

"Perhaps  I  shall  have  to  sell  it  yet," 
said  the  old  man.  "  I  may  need  the  money 
for  bread,  if  I  don't  die  soon.  This  old 
bed  would  fetch  a  good  bit  of  money, 
Donald." 

"  Isn't  there  something  else  you  might 
sell,  if  it  came  to  that?"  asked  Donald, 
looking  around  the  room,  which,  except 
for  the  bedstead  and  a  mahogany  desk, 
was  furnished  as  simply  and  scantily  as 
seaside  cottages  usually  are. 

"  Nothing  here,  but  I  have  some  things 
stored  away  in  town.    I  hope  I  shall  be 
■  able   to  manage   matters   without  having 
to  part  with  my  treasures." 

"  I  hope  so.  Uncle.  Would  you  like 
me  to  read  now?" 

"Not  yet  a  while." 

Then  he  began  to  ask  Donald  about 
himself  and  liis  mother,  their  past  and 
present  prospects,  the  boy's  plans  for 
the  future,  and  many  other  things. 

"  I  believe  you  are  a  pretty  good  sort, 
Donald;  and  your  mother  too.  I'm  sorry 
I  was  so  boorish  to  you  at  first.  But 
don't  tell  her  I've  been  questioning  you. 
She  would  think  me  a  meddlesome, 
curious  old  fellow.  And  say  nothing 
about  the  bed;  for  women  are  queer 
sometimes.  Now  you  may  read  your 
'Desert'  till  I  drop  off." 

In  twenty  minutes  he  was  asleep; 
and  Donald  hurried  away,  leaving  the 
valet  seated  by  the  window  near  his  own 
little  cot,  which  was  within  call  should 
he  be  needed  by  his  master. 

The   next  evening   Mrs.    Delange   went 


over  to  the  cottage  and  found  her  relative 
as  loquacious  as  ever. 

"What  do  you  think  of  this  bed, 
Clara?"  he  asked,  when  she  had  seated 
herself  beside  him. 

'■  It  is  magnificent,"  she  replied.  "  It  is 
fit  for  a  king." 

"They  say  a  king  once  owned  it,"  said 
Mr.  Delange;  "though  it  was  a  black 
king.  However,  that  doesn't  matter  to 
me  at  all.  I  had  it  well  polished  and 
cleaned  when  I  .came  into  possession  of 
it  forty  years  ago,  and  I  have  slept  in  it 
ever  since.  I  carry  it  with  me  everywhere; 
it  is  my  good-luck  possession.  Didn't 
Donald  tell  you  about  it?" 

"  Not  a  word,  and  I  wonder  at  it.  He 
has  good  taste  in  such  things  and  knows 
my  liking  for  old  furniture." 

"Hm!  Good  boy!"  remarked  the  old 
man.  "  You  see  those  small  knobs  that 
project  from  the  headboard  and  footboard, 
Clara,"  he  continued. 

"Yes;   they  are  curious." 

"  I  have  always  had  a  fancy  that  if 
one  pressed  those  knobs  a  certain  way 
the  panels  would  fall  loose  from  the  rest. 
Doesn't  it  look  like  that  to  you?" 

"  I  should  never  have  thought  of  it. 
Uncle." 

"Well,  perhaps  we  may  try  it  some 
day,  to  satisfy  my  curiosity.  Maybe  I'll 
leave  you  the  bed  as  a  legacy  when  I 
die,  and  you  can  see  for  yourself.  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  own  it?" 

"Very  much,  Uncle,  but  not  at  the 
price  of  your  life." 

He  smiled  and  took  her  hand. 

"  I  treated  you  badly  once,"  he  said. 
"  Don't  say  a  word, — you  know  I  did. 
But  I  want  you  to  forget  it." 

"We  have  never  remembered  it,"  she 
answered.  "We  have  been  the  aggressors, 
if  there  has  been  any  fault.  Shall  I  read 
to  you  now,  Uncle?" 

"  Presently,"  he  said.  "  But  first  I  want 
to  talk  to  you." 

Then,  as  on  the  preceding  evening  with 
Donald,  he  drew  from  her  the  particulars 
of   her  life,   of  her  husband's   death,    her 
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struggles  (now,  happily,  less  than  they 
had  been);  of  her  hopes  for  Donald,  his 
character,  his  ambitions,  the  consola- 
tion he  was  to  her-  in  her  loneliness  and 
poverty.  Mrs.Delange,  usually  so  reserved, 
was  surprised  that  she  could  be  so 
outspoken. 

Finally,  after  a  few  moments'  silence, 
the  old  man  said: 

"  I'm  glad  to  have  your  confidence  so 
fully.  Wish  I'd  known  you  earlier,  though 
it's  hardly  possible  we  could  have  pre- 
vented a  convulsion  of  nature.  But 
nothing  is  so  bad  as — disagreeable  people, 
Clara.  Now  read  to  me;  take  up  that 
book  Donald  began.  But  first  I  want  you 
to  promise  you'll  not  say  a  word  to  him 
of  our  conversation." 

"  I  will  not  speak  of  it.  Uncle,"  she 
replied. 

"  Not  of  the  bedstead  either,  Clara. 
Boys  are  curious  creatures.  He  might  be 
tempted  to  try  the  knobs  himself,  you 
know." 

"  I  promise.  Uncle,"  she  said.  "  But  you 
can  trust  Donald.  He  would  never  think 
of  meddling  with  other  people's  furniture, 
though  he  would  not  have  the  opportunity 
if  he  had  the  desire  to  do  so." 

"I  like  to  hear  you  stand  up  for  him," 
rejoined  the  old  man.  "  I  suppose  you  are 
right.  You  ought  to  know  him  best. 
Read  now." 

She  had  not  turned  more  than  two 
pages  when  he  began  to  breathe  heavily. 
Closing  the  book,  she  left  the  cottage 
and  found  Donald  waiting  for  her  in  the 
garden.  After  she  had  gone,  Uncle  Richard 
sat  up  in  bed  and  said  to  himself: 

"Trumps,  both  of  them!  They  are  all 
right! "  Then  he  arose,  put  on  his  dressing- 
gown  and  went  to  his  desk,  where  he 
remained  writing  till  Henri  came  at  ten 
o'clock  with  his  nightly  cup  of  malted 
milk.  After  having  partaken  of  it,  he 
returned  to  the  mahogany  bed  and  slept 
peacefully. 

The  month  lengthened  into  six  weeks, 
then  seven.    Mrs.  Perkins  was  still  absent, 


and  the  others  lingered  at  the  seashore, 
glad  to  be  able  to  enjoy  its  delights  for  a 
longer  period  than  they  had  expected. 
Uncle  Richard  also  continued  to  occupy 
his  cottage.  His  health  seemed  to  im- 
prove; his  spirits  were  usually  cheerful, 
though  sometimes  he  was  rather  irascible, 
and  occasionally  very  unreasonable.  Little 
Clara  was  a  great  favorite  with  him.  She 
did  ilot  fear  him  in  the  least,  but  would 
frankly  express  her  likes  and  dislikes,  no 
matter  how  much  they  differed  from  his 
own.  All  was  pleasant  and  harmonious 
when  a  sudden  storm  changed  the  attitude 
of  everything. 

One  rainy  day,  when  Donald  and  Clara, 
clad  in  waterproofs  and  overshoes,  had 
come  in  dripping  from  their  swim  and 
subsequent  run  on  the  beach,  Henri 
appeared  with  a  request  from  his  master 
that  the  boy  would  go  over  at  once. 
After  Doriald  had  changed  his  clothes,  he 
hastened  to  obey  the  summons.  He  found 
his  uncle  in  bed,  his  right  hand  bandaged; 
he  was  suffering,  he  said,  from  a  slight 
attack  of  gout. 

"  I've  got  a  letter  here  I  want  you  to 
answer  immediately,"  he  continued.  "I 
can't  wait  till  my  hand  is  better.  It's 
from  Cecilia.  Sit  down  at  my  desk  and 
I'll  dictate.  But  first  I'll  read  your 
aunt's  note." 

Donald  obeyed;  and  Mr.  Delange  took 
up  the  communication  lying  beside  him 
on  the  bed.    It  ran  as  follows: 

Dear  Uncle  Richard: — Robert  and 
I  have  just  returned  from  a  short  trip 
"across  the  Pond,"  which  we  took  rather 
unexpectedly  and  cheaply,  going  with  the 
Cooks.  I  would  rather  have  waited  a 
couple  of  years  and  made  a  more  expen- 
sive tour,  as  I  still  hope  to  do  later;  but 
my  dear  boy  would  give  me  no  peace 
until  we  ran  over  for  a  breathing  spell. 
While  in  London  I  met  M.  de  Balincourt, 
an  old  friend  and  neighbor  of  yours,  who 
told  me  your  late  losses  had  not  been 
nearly  so  great  as  you  had  at  first  antic- 
ipated, and  that  you  had  saved  a  great 
deal  from  the  disaster. 
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The  news  delighted  me,  as  I  had  heard 
you  were  obliged  to  sell  out,  and  so  were 
in  dire  straits.  I  knew,  of  course,  that 
the  conditions  had  been  exaggerated,  as 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  your  fur- 
niture at  the  Boulevard  house  alone  would 
have  been  quite  sufficient  to  enable  you 
to  live  simply  for  the  remainder  of  your 
days.  And  I  really  believe  a  return  to 
the  simple  life  is  calculated  to  prolong 
mortal  existence.  Eminent  scientists 
assure  us  of  this,  and  we  see  abundant 
proof  of  it  for  ourselves  every  day. 

What  I  wanted  to  say,  dear  Uncle, 
is  that  if  M.  de  Balincourt's  news  is 
reliable,  and  you  desire  to  resume  house- 
keeping on  a  large  scale,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  return  and  hft  some  of  the  burden 
from  your  shoulders. 

Robert  joins  with  me  in  this^desire. 
We  are  both  glad  beyond  measure  that 
you  will  not  be  obliged,  as  we  so  much 
feared,  to  pass  the  rest  of  yoiu"  life  in 
poverty  and  obscurity.  We  shall  be  at 
the  Hotel  Franklin,  West  i52d  Street, 
until  the  first  of  October. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  I  remain, 
dear  Uncle, 

Affectionately  yours,  Cecilia. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that,  boy?" 
asked  the  old  man,  when  he  had  finished. 
"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  so  brazen  a 
creature?  The  instant  she  hears  I  am 
ruined,  she  runs  away  with  her  insuffer- 
able son.  The  very  instant  she  hears  I'm 
not  ruined,  she  returns  to  America  to 
resume,  she  hopes,  her  former  position 
in  my  household.  Well,  I  have  no  house- 
hold, as  you  know, — nothing  but  this 
shack,  in  which  I  have  been  more  com- 
fortable and  content  than  for  many  years 
before,  I  have  never  seen  the  equal  of 
that  woman.  She  angered  me  the  first 
day  we  met,  and  has  been  doing  so  ever 
since.  I've  had  no  peace  with  her.  But 
I'm  tired  and  out  of  sorts  now.  Come  back 
in  an  hour  or  bo,  and  I'll  get  you  to  write 
an  answer  for  me.  Be  sure  of  it,  I'll  know 
what  to  say  to  her — what  she  deserves," 

( To  be  oontlnued. ) 


The  Obedience  of  a  Soldier. 


During  the  Franco-German  war,  when 
so  many  brave  soldiers  were  wounded  or 
killed  on  both  sides,  and  so  many  happy 
homes  devastated  or  destroyed,  a  little 
incident  occurred  which  shows  the  strict 
obedience  always  and  everywhere  de- 
manded of  soldiers. 

A  gunner  in  the  French  army  was  one 
day  placing  a  small  cannon  in  position 
on  the  bank  of  a  small  river,  when  an 
officer  approaching  quickly,  asked:  "Do 
you  see  that  little  cottage  among  the 
trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  river?" — 
"Yes,  Captain,"  was  the  reply;  "I  can 
see  it  clearly."— "Well,"  added  the  officer, 
"a  number  of  German  sharp-shooters 
have  just  taken  refuge  there,  and  are 
getting  ready  to  pick  some  of  us  off. 
Trim  your  piece  on  them  and  blaze 
away!" 

For  an  instant  the  man  grew  rigid; 
but  he  controlled  himself,  and,  aiming 
his  gun  directly  at  the  house,  fired.  There 
was  a  flash  of  blue  flame,  a  dense  cloud 
of  smoke,  and  the  echo  resounded  far 
down  the  river.  When  the  smoke  cleared 
away,  the  captain,  lifting  his  field-glass 
to  his  eyes,  said  to  the  gunner:  "That 
was  a  good  shot.  The  shack  is  com- 
pletely destroyed,  and  no  German  is  to 
be  seen  anywhere  near."  As  the  man  pre- 
pared to  load  his  gun  again,  tears  trickled 
down  his  cheeks;  and  to  the  captain's 
inquiry  as  to  their  cause,  he  answered 
simply:  "That  was  my  home,  sir,  and  it 
contained  all  I  possess." 


Fleur-de-lis. 


Louis  VII,  adopted  the  Iris  as  his  badge 
when  he  formed  the  crusade,  which  led 
to  its  being  called  Fleur-de-Louis.  This 
in  the  course  of  time  has  been  corrupted 
to  fleur-de-lis,  the  name  still  retained 
in  France,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of 
England, 
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— Among  new  books  to  appear  at  the  end  of 
the  month  is  a  collection  of  the  poems  which 
the  Rev.  Hugh  F.  Blunt  has  contributed  to 
various  periodicals,  including  The  Ave  Maria. 
There  will  be  many,  we  feel  sure,  to  welcome 
this  volume,  the  author  of  which  has  long  been 
regarded  as  one  of  our  truest  poets. 

— "Short  Readings  for  Religious,"  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Cox,  O.  M.  I.,  is  a  volume  in  which 
religious  of  both  sexes  and  all  communities 
may  find  a  brief  and  lucid  commentary  on  the 
principles  that  should  guide  and  govern  their 
conduct.  Religious  vocations,  the  vows,  the 
different  virtues  and  the  obstacles  met  with 
in  acquiring  them,  are  explained  in  a  clear  and 
concise  manner.  The  last  chapters  of  the  book 
treat  of  devotion  to  Our  Lord,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  St.  Joseph.  Published  by  Messrs. 
R.  &  T.  Washbourne,  London;  and  for  sale  in 
the  United  States  by  the  Benzigers. 

— Death  has  erased  from  the  roll  of  American 
Catholic  writers  a  name  which  for  the  past,half 
century  has  connoted  numerous  journalistic, 
historical,  and  charitable  activities — Martin  I.  J. 
Griffin,  editor,  since  1887,  of  American  Catholic 
Historical  Researches.  There  is  little,  if  any, 
exaggeration  in  the  statement  that  Mr.  Griffin 
organized  more  literary,  beneficent,  total  ab- 
stinence and  Irish  League  societies,  and  was 
connected  with  Catholic  journalism  for  a  longer 
period,  than  any  other  man  in  the  country. 
Some  of  his  historical  work  merits  more  con- 
sideration than  it  has  as  yet  received.  A  valiant 
worker  and  a  loyal  son  of  Mother  Church  was 
Martin  I.  J.  Griffin.    R.  I.  P. 

— We  had  thought  that  Pustet's  small  quarto 
Missal  could  not  be  improved  upon,  but  in 
several  respects  the  new  edition  of  it  is  dis- 
tinctly superior.  In  size  it  is  more  portable,  the 
cover  is  more  artistic  and  has  the  ornamentation 
on  both  sides;  and  there  are  also  various  interior 
improvements,  for  which  every  celebrant  will 
bless  the  pubhshers  and  the  pious,  painstaking 
priest  who  must  have  assisted  them  in  the 
preparation  of  this  beautiful  book.  The  type, 
paper,  printing,  and  binding,  arrangement  of 
contents,  and  references,  are  all  that  could 
be  wished  for.  A  more  convenient  index  we 
have  never  seen.  The  embellishments  will 
be  admired  not  only  for  their  artistic  excellence 
but  for  their  exquisite  appropriateness  and  the 
reverent  spirit  which  inspired  them,  This 
Missal  gives  one  the  impression  that  it  wag 
produced  con  amore — with  loving  thought  of 
its  gacred  purpose.    We  sincerely  hope  that  it 


will  find  favor  everywhere  as  a  Christmus  gift. 
Missals  wear  out  like  everything  else,  and  before 
being  discarded  often  become  so  soiled  and 
shabby  that  the  very  sight  of  them  is  unbear- 
able. Our  word  for  it  that  a  copy  of  this  new 
Missal  on  the  altar  for  the  Christmas  Masses 
would  be  more  gratifying  to  your  pastor  or 
chaplain  than  a  cellar  full  of  other  gifts. 

— Something  more  than  a  year  ago,  "Bible 
Stories  Told  to  'Toddles,'"  by  Mrs.  Herman 
Bosch,  received  a  very  hearty  welcome  from  an 
appreciative  public.  A  sequel  to  that  charming 
book  has  just  appeared  under  the  title  "When 
'Toddles'  was  Seven."  (Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.)  Mrs.  Bosch  still  tells  Bible  stories  to  her 
little  daughter,  and  fits  the  Biblical  narratives 
to  the  facts  of  everyday  life  with  an  apposite- 
ness  that  can  not  fail  to  impress — and,  we  dare 
add,  improve — all  the  Toddleses  who  read  them, 
be    their    age    seven,    seventeen,    or    seventy. 

— One  of  .  the  by-products  of  the  recent 
celebration  of  Cardinal  Gibbons'  Golden  Jubilee 
is  the  puWication,  by  B.  Herder,  of  "Our 
Priesthood,"  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bruneau,  S.  S., 
D.  D.  The  scholarly  professor  of  dogmatic 
theology  at  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore, 
tells  us  in  his  foreword  that  the  felicitous 
occurrence  of  his  Eminence's  Jubilee  was  the 
consideration  which  determined  him  to  issue 
in  book-form  these  conferences,  which  he 
modestly  styles  "simple  talks  to  seminarians 
preparing  for  ordination."  The  conferences, 
eleven  in  number,  are  replete  not  only  with 
lucid  explanations  of  the  various  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  Holy  Orders,  but  with  spiritual 
counsels  whose  unction  is  notable.  The  book 
will  prove  profitable  reading  to  priests  as  well  as 
to  youthful  aspirants  to  the  sacerdotal  dignity. 

— All  books  by  Madame  Cecilia,  of  St. 
Andrew's  Convent,  London,  give  evidence  of 
ardent  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls;  and 
"The  Training  of  Children  and  of  Girls  in  their 
Teens"  (Benziger  Brothers)  is  no  exception.  *  It 
has  two  parts.  The  first  treats  of  the  training 
of  girls  under  twelve;  the  second,  the  training 
of  girls  in  their  teens.  The  matter  of  each  part 
is  excellent,  and  will  be  of  valuable  assistance 
to  mothers  and  those  who  hold  their  place. 
Madame  Cecilia  urges  parental  responsibility 
in  no  light  terms,  and  brings  many  undeniable 
proofs  of  the  necessity  of  early  education. 
In  the  second  part  of  the  book  there  are  earnest 
words  on  the  subjects  of  Mothers  Guiding  the 
Employment  of  their  Daughters'  Time,  Giving 
their  Girls  as  much  Freedom  aa  Possible,  and 
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On  Pointing  out  their  Faults.  Every  good 
mother  should  read  these  lessons  from  the  pen 
of  Madame  Cecilia.  Both  parent  and  child 
can  not  fail  to  be  benefited  by  them. 

— "The  Home  of  Evangeline,"  by  A.  L.  Pringle 
(The  Angelus  Company,  Norwood,  London), 
is  a  well-printed  and  attractively  bound  volume 
of  190  pages.  Twenty  of  these  pages  describe 
"A  Ramble  in  Acadia";  the  remainder  give  a 
historical  narrative  of  the  transplanting  of 
one  Acadian  colony  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  Nova  Scotia.  The  narrative  is  drawn  from 
a  larger  French  work  by  the  Eudist,  Father 
P.  M.  Dagnaud;  and  is  practically  a  sketch 
of  the  Abbe  Sigogne  and  of  St.  Anne's  College 
at  St.  Mary's  Bay,  founded  in  1891.  The  work 
is  replete  with  interest  and  charm,  though 
the  reader  unfamiliar  with  the  history  of  Acadia 
needs  to  be  reminded  that  it  deals  with  only 
one  portion  of  the  territory  included  in  that 
somewhat  comprehensive  geographical  name. 
For  the  past  seven  or  eight  decades  "Acadia" 
has  comprised  portions  of  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island;  and 
since  the  foundation,  in  1864,  of  St.  Joseph's 
College  by  Father  Camille  Lefebvre,  C.  S.  C, 
Memramcook,  N.  B.,  has  been  the  educational 
and  religious  centre  of  Acadian  life  in  Canada's 
Maritime  Provinces.  The  illustrations  which 
grace  the  book  are  by  J.  Brewster  Fisher. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


"Along    the    Andes    and    down    the    Amazon. 

H.  J.  Mozans,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.    $3.50. 
"Theology  of  the  Sacraments."     Very   Rev.   P. 

Pourrat,   V.   G.     $1.50. 
"St.  Charles  Borromeo."    Louise  M.  Stackpoole 

Kenny.     Si.  10,  net. 

"Mysticism:  Its  True  Nature  and  Value." 
Mr.   A.   B.   Sharpe,   M.   A.     $1.35,   net. 

"Nora's   Mission."     Mary    Agnes   Finn.     75   ct^ 

"My   Ragpicker."     Mary   E.    Waller.     75  cts. 

"Socialism:  The  Nation  of  Fatherless  Children." 
David  Goldstein,  Martha  Moore  Avery. 
Si. 25. 

"Little  Uplifts."    Humphrey  J.  Desmond.  50  cts. 

"Devotion  to  the  Nine  Choirs  of  Holy  Angels. 
Especially  to  Angel-Guardians."  Henri- 
Marie  Boudon.    75  cts. 

"The  Life  of  St.  Teresa,  Written  by  HerselL" 
$2.85,   net. 

"The  Little  Girl  from  Back  East."  Isabel  J. 
Roberts.    45  cts. 

"Stuore."     Michael  Earls,  S.  J.    $1. 

"Chats  by  the  Fireside."    Dr.  Thomas  O'Hagan. 

$1. 
"Where  We  Got  the   Bible:    Our  Debt   to  the 

Catholic    Church."      Rev.    H.    G.    Graham, 

M.  A.     30  cts. 

"Right   and   Might.     Sophie   Maude.     $1,10. 
"Hurdcott."    John  Ayscough,     Si. 50. 

Obituary. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  lilies. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
■who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'    prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Short   Readings  for   Religious."     Rev.   Charles 

Cox,  O.  M.  I.    $1.10,  net. 
"When    Toddles    was    Seven."      Mrs.    Herman 

Bosch.    $1.10. 

"Our     Priesthood."       Rev.     Joseph     Bruneau, 

S.  S.,  D.  D.    90  cts.,  net. 
"The  Training  of  Children  and  of  Girls  in  Their 

Teens."    Madame  Cecilia.    75  cts. 

"The     Home    of    Evangeline."      A.  L.  Pringle. 
90  cts. 

"The  Dream  of  Gerontius."    Cardinal  Newman. 
I J  cts. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Hed.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Ganeaud  de  Mainvilliers,  of  the  diocese 
of  Portsmouth;  Rev.  John  Sullivan,  diocese 
of  Brooklyn;  Rev.  William  Murphy,  diocese 
of  Lincoln;  Rev.  Anthony  Siebenfoercher, 
archdiocese  of  Cincinnati;  Rev.  J.  B.  Whelan, 
diocese  of  Scranton;  Rev.  Francis  Wilson,  O.  P.; 
and  Rev.  Thomas  Belton,  C.  R.  L. 

Sister  M.  Hilda,  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity; 
Sister  M.  Febronia,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names; 
and  Sister  M.  Vincent,   Brigidine  Order. 

Mr.  Edward  Zacharias,  Sr.,  Mr.  Joseph  Cline, 
Mrs.  D.  Carny,  Mrs.  Mary  Carson,  Mr.  M.  J. 
Beahn,  Miss  Caroline  Fordyce,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Smith, 
Mr.  Cornelius  McPeak,  Mr.  Michael  O'Rourke, 
Miss  M.  E.  Randall,  Mrs.  Mary  Healey,  Mr.  John 
Deters,  Mr.  Frank  Wrobel,  Mr.  John  McMahon, 
Mr.  George  Korn,  Mr.  Patrick  Reacdon,  Mr. 
M.  J.  Green,  Mrs.  Michael  Leavy,  Mr.  Edward 
Wentzel,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sulka,  and  Mr,  Edward 
Elliott. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace  I    Amen.    (300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SMALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 


VOL.  LXXIII. 


NOTRE   DAME,  INDIANA,  DECEMBER  2,  1911. 


NO.  23 


[  Published  every  Saturday.    Copyright:    Rev.  D.  E.  Hudson,  C.  S.  C.  ] 


When  Our  Lady's  Anthems  Change. 

TJQHEN  the  Earth  her  rest  is  taking, 
And  the  leaves  have  ceased  to  fall, 
When  the  birds  in  distant  woodlands 

To  their  mates  no  longer  call; 
When  the  days  of  Advent  bid  us 

For  our  Saviour's  birth  prepare, 
Then  the  sweet  strains  of  the  Alma 

Float  upon  the  Vesper  air. 
Alma  Mater,  guard  us  ever. 

Let  no  guile  our  hearts  estrange; 
May  we  serve  our  dear  Lord  better 

When  thy  blessed  anthems  change! 

When  the  Christmastide  is  ended, 

And  the  Lenten  days  draw  near, 
When  the  shadow  of  our  failings 
•  Seems  to  fall  more  deep  and  drear; 
When  our  hearts  are  bowed  in  sorrow 

For  the  ills  that  we  have  wrought 
Unto  Him  who  loved  us  truly. 

And  our  souls  with  lifeblood  bought; 
Ave,  O  Regina,  Mother! 

Let  not  sin  our  love  estrange: 
Make  it  stronger,  deeper,  purer. 

When  thy  tuneful  anthems  change. 

When  the  Earth  with  new-found  beauty 

In  her  spring  garb  is  attired. 
When  the  flowers  are  all  in  blossom. 

And  the  song-birds  seem  inspired; 
When  the  Church  in  soul-felt  gladness 

Dries  the  penitential  tear. 
Tells  us  now  to  leave  our  sadness. 

For  our  Risen  Lord  is  near, — 
Then  once  more  we  greet  thee  daily — 

Greeting  that  will  not  seem  strange, — 
Queen  on  high,  Regina  Cceli, — 

There  thy  anthems  never  change. 


When  the  summer  heat  is  glowing, 

And  the  breezes  scarcely  move, 
And  the  thirsty  cattle,  lowing, 

Gather  in  the  shady  grove; 
When  our  fainting  souls  grow  weary 

Of  the  world's  deluding  dross, 
.\nd  we  pine  for  peace  made  perfect, 

Even  while  we  dread  the  cross; 
Salve,  O  Regina,  cheers  us. 

Lifts  on  high  our  tear-dimmed  eyes 
To  the  Mother-Queen  of  Mercy 

In  her  realm  beyond  the  skies! 


The  Sundays  of  Advent. 


BXPLIQATBD     BY    FRANCIS    GAGB    (1652).* 


I. 


The  Aniiphon,  Luke  i.  v.  30. 

EEAR  not,  Mary,  for  thou  hast  found 
grace  with  our  Lord.    Behold,  thou 
shalt  conceive,  and  shalt  bring  forth  a  Son. 
Vers.   Drop  dew  ye  Heavens  from  above, 
and  let  the  clouds  rain  down  the  just. 

Resp.    Be  the  earth  opened,  and  let  it 
bud  forth  a  Saviour. 

The  Prayer. 
Rowse  up,  we  beseech  Thee  (O  Lord) 
thy  power,  and  come  away;  that  from 
the  eminent  dangers  of  our  sins  (thou 
proteccing)  we  may  deserve  to  be  freed, 
and  (thou  delivering  us)  we  may  be  saved. 

•  "The  Christian  Sodality;  or,  Catholick  Hive  of  Bees 
Sucking  the  Hony  of  the  Churches  Prayers  from  the 
Blossomes  of  the  Word  of  God,  blowne  out  of  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels  of  the  Divine  Service  throughout  the  yeare. 
Collected  by  the  Puny  Bee  of  all  the  Hive,  not  worthy 
to  be  named  otherwise  than  by  these  Elements  of  his 
Name,  F.  P.     Printed  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  MDCLII." 
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The  Illustration  of  the  Prayer. 

Should  a  Turk  or  Heathen  ask  me  what 
report  this  prayer  hath  to  the  Epistle 
and  Gospel  of  the  day  (there  being  scarce 
one  word  of  either  in  it),  I  should  not 
wonder  at  him;  but  did  a  Christian  ask 
me  such  a  question,  I  should  pitty  him, 
as  either  not  well  Catechized,  or  at  least 
as  not  reflecting  on  what  he  hath  been 
taught:  for  example,  that  past  Mysteries 
are  by  Holy  Church  presentiated  unto  us, 
as  now  actually  flowing  —  namely,  that 
Advent  represents  the  time  when  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  near  to  her 
delivery  of  her  Sacred  Son,  the  Messias 
(our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ),  into 
this  world;  and  for  respect  unto  this 
time,  the'  Antiphon  of  this  day  is  taken 
out  of  the  I.  of  Saint  Luke,  not  out  of 
the  21,  as  the  Gospel  is,  because  that 
I.  Chapter  puts  us  in  minde  of  the  time 
which  this  Prayer  reports  unto:  so  doth 
the   Versicle   and   Responsory. 

And  consequently  the  Prayers  of  Advent 
must  be  adapted  to  the  times  past,  to 
the  voices  of  the  Ancient  Patriarchs  and 
Prophets,  looking  up  to  Heavfn,  with 
their  Predecessours,  and  their  own  wearied 
eyes,  for  four  thousand  years  together; 
all  crying  out,  as  if  they  durst  not  believe 
their  own  eyes,  but  would  awake,  as  it 
were  the  sleeping  God,  that  had  so  long 
left  the  world  under  the  lash  of  a  Triple 
Tyranny,  which  they  did  groan  beneath, 
of  Death,  Sin,  and  Damnation;  and 
speaking  (by  the  dictate  of  the  holy 
Ghost)  like  men  to  God,  as  if  there  were 
more  or  lesse  of  power  in  his  Omnipotency ; 
beseeching  him  to  hasten  away  with  all 
his  Rowsed  power;  and  by  his  protecting 
grace,  to  free  them  from  the  eminent 
dangers  they  were  in,  that  had  slept  so 
many  years  in  the  night  and  trance  of 
sin  (that  is  to  say,  in  the  guilt  thereof); 
and  next,  to  deliver  them  from  all  future 
punishment  due  unto  them  for  that  guilt, 
by  a  saving  sentence  in  the  latter  day  of 
Doom:  and  so  (briefly)  praying  to  be 
secured  from  all  dangers  they  were  liable 
unto,  either  of  Guilt  or  pain  of  Sin. 


He,  I  say,  that  looks  upon  the  present 
prayer  with  this  reflection  (which  is  but 
due  unto  it)  will  soon  perceive  the  con- 
nexion it  hath  (by  beseeching  God  to 
Rowse  up  his  power,  and  come  away)  to 
the  Epistle  specifying  the  greatest  roots 
of  Sin,  from  the  guilt  whereof  we  desire 
protection  and  freedom,  by  the  coming 
of  Christ,  the  source  and  fountain  of  all 
Grace:  and  to  the  Gospel,  telling  us  we 
are  then  before  all  the  world  finally,  truly, 
and  most  absolutely  delivered  from  the 
due  penalty  of  Sin  (which  is  eternal! 
damnation),  when  the  Devil,  and  all  his 
accursed  crew  shall  see  us  called  at  the 
latter  day  of  Doom  unto  an  everlasting 
Bliss,  and  Glory,  by  the  happy  sentence 
of  Salvation  passed  upon  us:  For  though 
we  are  protected  here,  and  (by  the  Grace 
of  God)  set  free  from  the  guilt  of  Sin, 
yet  we  are  then  most  properly  delivered 
from  all  danger  of  punishment  for  the 
same,  when  we  are  declared  (which  God 
grant)  at  the  latter  day  (maugre  the 
Devils  malice)  to  be  saved  Souls.  But 
that  all  this  may  more  clearly  appear, 
see  both  the  letters  of  the  Texts,  in  Epistle 
and  Gospel,  with  the  Expositours  senses 
thereupon  suitable  to  this  Illustration  of 
the  Prayer  as  above;  and  then  coriifess 
there  is  more  depth  of  sense  and  spirit 
in  the  Churches  Prayers  (being  all  dictates 
of  the  holy  Ghost)  than  at  first  sight  men 
will  imagine,  or  (without  deep  meditation) 
ever  find  out,   and   beheve.   . 

Tlie  Epistle,  Rom.  13. 

11.  And  knowing  the  season,  that  it 
is  now  the  hour  for  us  to  rise  from  sleep; 
for  now  our  salvation  is  nearer  than  when 
we  believed. 

12.  The  night  is  past,  and  the  day  is 
at  hand;  let  us  therefore  cast  off  the 
works  of  Darknesse,  and  put  on  the 
Armour  of  Light. 

13.  As  in  the  day,  let  us  walk  honestly; 
not  in  Banquettings  and  Drunkenesse,  not 
in  Chamberings  and  Impudicities,  not  in 
Contention  and  Emulation. 

14.  But  put  ye  on  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 
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The  Explication. 

11.  The  Apostle,  in  the  immediate  Verse 
before  had  told  them,  That  the  fulness 
of  the  Law  was  Love;  and  supposing 
them  thereby  prepared  to  fulfill  the  same 
by  loving  one  another,  he  now  adds  thee 
convenience  of  the  season",  and  happiness 
of  the  present  hour  to  encourage  them  to 
perfection :  But  we  must  note  he  applies 
his  speech  both  to  the  Jewes  and  Gentiles 
in  this  place;  to  the  former,  alluding  unto 
the  time  when  they  did  onely  believe  the 
Messias  was  to  come,  whom  now  they  can 
see  with  their  own  corporall  eyes;  to  the 
latter,  that  their  time  is  now  come  also, 
of  awaking  from  the  sleep  of  infidelity, 
and  of  their  other  enormious  sins,  being 
the  Redeemer  of  all  mankinde  was  actually 
come;  though  even  the  Jewes  also,  after 
Christs  Birth,  were  fast  enough  asleep  in 
their  infidelity  (most  of  them),  and  so 
were  capable  of  this  speech  to  them,  even 
in  that  sense  too. 

12.  By  the  night  is  here  meant  the 
time  before  Christs  comming,  made  dark 
as  night  with  infidelity:  By  the  day,  the 
time  after  our  Saviours  Birth,  rendered 
bright  as  day  with  the  light  of  the  Gospel : 
the  works  of  darkness  arc'  Sin,  because 
they  shut  out  the  light  of  grace  from  our 
Souls:  the  Armour  of  Light  are  acts  of 
Vertue,  works  of  Grace;  and  in  these 
words  Saint  Paul  minds  us  that  our  life 
is  here  a  spiritual  warfare,  since  we  know 
Armour  is  necessary  for  Warriours ;  though 
the  Greek  Text  imports  by  Armour  of 
Light,  a  kind  of  habit  proper  to  the  day; 
and  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  other 
sense  above;  for  Armour  is  a  kind  of 
habit  too. 

13.  This  Verse  seeraes  to  begin  with 
prosecuting  the  last  sense  in  the  former; 
as  if  it  were  indecent  to  appear  in  the 
day  without  our  Armour  of  Light,  as 
above :  but  if  it  be  taken  as  independent 
thereof,  it  imports  not;  for  the  sense  is 
full  in  itself:  As  in  the  day  of  Grace,  as 
in  the  day  of  the  illuminating  Gospel,  let 
us  walk  honestly;  that  is,  modestly, 
converse  religiously,  and  shew  our  selves 


to  be  children  of  Light  by  our  works, 
shining  to  the  edification  of  our  neighbour 
and  glory  of  God.  Not  any  more  in 
Banquettings  and  Drunkenness,  feastings 
and  excesses  of  Wines:  These  you  know 
are  works  of  the  Flesh,  not  of  the  Spirit 
or  the  Grace  of  God.  Not  in  Contention; 
not  striving  for  vain-glory  and  popular 
applause;  whence  followes  the  forbidden 
Emulation,  which  is  an  en  vie  at  our 
neighbours  greater  good,  or  esteem,  than 
our  own:  See  therefore  here,  three  of  the 
capitall  Sins  so  represented  unto  us,  as 
by  all  means  to  be  avoided.  Gluttony, 
Lechery,  Envy;  all  being  acts  and  deeds 
of  darkness,  not  fit  to  appear  in  the  day 
light  of  the  Gospel,  which  now  shines 
bright  among  us. 

14.  By  putting  on  Christ,  is  here  meant 
being  dressed  up  in  such  Vertijes,  as  may 
make  us  appear  Christians,  men  clad  in 
the  Livery,  the  sanctity  of  our  Lord 
and  Master,  Jesus  Christ:  and  so  abun- 
dant the  Apostle,  in  this  phrase,  bids 
our  Vertues  be,  that  they  may  hang 
as  full  Garments  all  over  us;  for  this 
difference  there  is  betwixt  carrying  and 
putting  on  of  cloathes ;  that  when  carryed 
they  are  cumbersome  and  not  adorning; 
when  put  on,  they  are  light  and  becoming; 
So  to  carry  Vertue  onely  wrapt  up  in  the 
speculation  of  it  is  no  way  graceful,  but 
to  unfold  it  by  the  practice  thereof,  this 
becomes  a  good  Christian,  and  this  is 
truly  to  put  on  Christ;  not  onely  to  study 
and  speculate,  but  to  practice  Vertue. 
The.  Application. 

1.  The  two  first  Verses  of  this  Epistle 
are  wholly  and  clearly  describing '  the 
effects  of  the  Incarnation,  and  do  exhort 
to  a  due  Christian  comportment  at  such 
a  season:  That  is,  now  to  prepare  our 
selves  for  our  Deification:  since  there- 
fore God  became  man,  that  man  might 
become  God:  I  have  said  ye  are  Gods, 
and  all  sons  of  the  Highest,  Psal.  82.  v.  6. 

2.  The  third  Verse  tells  us  how  unsuit- 
able all  Sin  must  needs  be  at  this  season 
(though  indeed  it  cannot  be  allowable  at 
any   time),   but  especially  how  unseason- 
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able  these  three  deadly  Sins  now  are, 
which  here  the  Apostle  specifies  (and  under 
them  forbids  us  all  the  rest),  Gluttony, 
Lechery,  Envy.  For  nothing  sooner  starves 
a  Soul  to  death  than  a  gluttonous  pamper- 
ing of  the  Body:  nothing  more  odious  to 
our  God  incarnate  than  to  pollute  that 
humane  nature  which  Jesus  could  not 
endure  to  take  upon  him  but  in  the 
sacred  womb  of  his  unpolluted  Virgin 
Mother.  Nothing  so  unseasonable  at  this 
season  of  love  as  for  a  Christian  to  envy 
Christ  in  his  neighbour,  just  now  when 
he,  coming  to  save  us,  commands  us  to 
love  each  other  as  he  loves  us  all. 

3.  The  last  Verse  gives  us  an  armour  of 
Proof  against  all  danger  of  sin  whatsoever; 
for  as  Jesus,  by  taking  our  sins  upon 
himself,  did  redeem  us,  so  we,  by  putting 
on  his  Vertues,  may  deserve  to  be  saved; 
that  is  to  say,  we  may  be  capable  of 
Salvation,  for  other  desert  we  have  not 
of  our  selves,  than  a  meer  capacity  of 
Heaven,  through  the  merits  of  our 
Saviours  death  and  passion  applyed  to 
us,  cooperating  towards  that  which  we 
cannot  operate,  our  own  Salvations:  since 
it  is  the  onely  participation  of  his  merits 
that  makes  us  fit  to  receive  his  rewards, 
for  those  we  call  our  meritorious  actions; 
such  as  Saint  Augustine  required,  saying, 
He  that  made  thee  without  thee  will  not 
save  thee  without  thee.  Yet  the  same 
Doctor,  lest  we  should  presume  too  much 
upon  our  selves,  says  also.  When  God 
rewards  mans  works,  he  crowns  his  own 
Gifts;  for  even  our  cooperation  (whereby 
we  merit)  is  the  speciall  Gift  of  God. 

Which  we  petition  in  the  Prayer  above, 
most  aptly  set  to  the  Tune  of  this  Epistle. 

The  Gospel,  Luke  21.  ver.  25.  &c. 

25.  And  there  shall  be  signes  in  the  Sun 
and  the  Moon  and  the  Stars;  and  upon 
the  Earth  distresse  of  Nations,  for  the 
confusion  of  the  sound  of  the  Sea  and 
Waves. 

26.  Men  withering  for  fear,  and  expec- 
tation what  shall  come  upon  the  whole 
world;  for  the  powers  pf  Heaven  shall 
be  moved. 


27.  And  then  they  shall  see  the  Son  of 
Man  coming  in  a  cloud,  vfith  great  power 
and  majesty. 

28.  But  when  these  things  shall  begin 
to  come  to  passe,  look  up,  and  lift  up 
your  heads,  for  your  redemption  is  at  hand. 

29.  And  he  spake  to  them  a  similitude; 
see  the  figtree,  and  all  trees. 

30.  When  they  new  bud  forth  fruit  out  of 
themselves,  you  know  that  Summer  is  nigh. 

31.  So  you  also,  when  you  shall  see 
these  things  come  to  passe,  know  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  nigh. 

32.  Amen,  I  say  to  you,  that  this  gen- 
eration shall  not  pass  till  all  be  done. 

33.  Heaven  and  Earth  shall  pass,  but 
my  Words  shall  not  pass. 

The  Explication. 

25.  These  Signes  appearing  in  the  Sun, 
Moon,  and  Stars,  argue  they  shall  not 
perish,  but  remain,  set  to  another  Series, 
or  order  of  being,  than  they  were,  before 
such  Signes  in  them  shall  portend  the 
dismal  day  of  Judgement.  And  indeed 
how  can  there  be  other  than  a  sad  distress 
on  earth  amongst  all  the  Nations  thereof, 
upon  the  confusion  of  sound  that  will 
then  be  in  the  boiling  Sea,  and  Waves, 
which  by  the  general  conflagration  (fire 
falling  from  Heaven)  shall  be  far  more 
agitated  than  ever  by  any  storm  or 
tempest;  these  commonly  happening  but 
in  some  part  of  the  Sea,  whereas  this 
disturbance  shall  arise  from  the  very 
bottom  of  the  channell,' and  so  make  the 
Surges  much  more  horrid  than  when  they 
are  caused  by  the  most  boisterous  winds" 
(ploughing  up  onely  the  even  surface  of 
the  waters) ;  but  here  (probably)  the  very 
Sands,  Stones,  and  Rocks,  will  all  boil  up 
from  the  deep,  roaring  like  Thunder  in  the 
ears  of  all  Nations  whatsoever.  And  we 
may  guess  at  the  confusion  of  this  sound, 
when  it  shall  be  heard  (and  known)  distinct 
from  that  of  the  generall  summons  given 
by  the  Angels  in  the  sound  of  Trumpets. 

26.  It  is  indeed  an  usuall  effect  of  fear 
to  make  men  pine  away,  and  look  like 
withering  plants  (nor  is  man  other  than 
a  rationall  plant,  if  well  considered  in  all 
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his  parts);  and  though  here  the  cause  of 
pining  seem  to  be  the  sadness  of  mans 
expectation,  what  shall  become  not  onely 
of  himself  but  of  the  whole  world  besides; 
yet  what  followes  tells  us  this  expectation 
is  but  an  effect  of  the  powers  of  Heaven, 
being  moved;  that  is,  removed  from  us 
by  having  their  usuall  influence  into 
earthly  creatures  obstructed;  for  so  we 
now  depend  upon  their  influencies,  that 
we  see  the  least,  or  shortest  ecclipse  of 
either  Sun  or  Moon,  is  sensibly  felt  in 
all  the  creatures  of  the  earth,  by  some 
present  or  future  disturbance  to  their 
well-being;  insomuch,  that  should  the 
Sun  but  miss  to  make  his  annuall.  or 
diurnall  revolution,  all  the  plants  upon 
the  earth  would  wither  immediately,  and 
cause  a  famine  over  the  universe;  so  abso- 
lutely necessary  is  the  Suns  heat  to  the 
cold  earthy  nature  that  is  cherisht  by  it. 

27.  This  verse  will  litterally  occur  in 
the  24  Sunday  after  Pentecost,  and  shall 
be  there  expounded. 

28.  We  are  here  told  the  confusion  of 
this    dismall    day    shall    not    be    void    of 
comfort  to  the  just  at  least,  while  they 
are  all  advised  to  hold  up  their  heads  to 
Heaven,  in  hope  to  receive  the  fruit  of 
their  redemption;    for  when   the  Apostle 
tells   them   their   redemption   is   at   hand, 
he  means  the  fruits  thereof,  since  we  all 
know   the    work    of   our    redemption    was 
the  past  passion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus    Christ:     and   it    will    be   here   with 
the  just   (thus  looking  up  to  Heaven)  as 
with  the  holy  Patriarchs  and  Prophets  it 
formerly  was,  when  with  the  like  action 
Isai.    (c.  38.  V.  14)   tels   us   His   eyes   were 
weary  with  looking  dayly  (for  many  years 
together)  up  on  high,  in  hope  to  see  the 
promised  Messias  come  from  thence:  Thus 
will   it    fare   with    the   just,    at   the    time 
when    these    fore-running    signes    portend 
the  second  coming  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
nature  of  a  Judge,  sharing  out  to  every 
Just  the  fruits  of  his  Redemption,  Glory, 
and  salvation,  which  then  was  said  to  be 
at  hand,  because  all  time  is  but  a  moment 
or  instant  to  eternity. 


29.  The  gloss  above  is  made  good  by 

this  verse  following,  which  likens  the 
generall  Judgement  (of  the  just)  unto  the 
spring,  in  respect  of  the  then  promised 
fruits  of  their  labours  unto  all  the  husband- 
men upon  the  earth;  onely  what  Analogy 
St.  Matthew,  chap.  21,  makes  between  the 
fig-tree  and  this  day  of  Doom,  St.  Luke 
doth  make  between  that  and  all  other 
trees  or  plants  whatsoever:  since  as  every 
springing  plant  (first  or  last)  brings  forth 
some  fruit  or  other,  and  therewith  some 
seed  to  conserve  the  kind  or  species  of 
the  plant,  so  every  Christian  soul  that 
hath  but  the  least  vegetation  of  grace 
within  her  (bringing  forth  thence  some 
spiritual  fruit)  may  hope  to  reap  (in 
time)  the  seed  of  her  salvation  by  it; 
and  therefore  with  reason  should  look  up 
to  Heaven,  though  Hell  do  seem  to  meet 
it,  when  all  things  are  in  this  confusion. 

The  30,  31,  32,  and  33  Verses  following. 
in  this  Gospel,  are  in  a  manner  verbatim 
the  same  with  the  close  of  the  last 
Sundays  gospel  in  this  book;  and  so, 
being  there  largely  expounded,  need  here 
no  further  exposition. 

The  Application. 

1.  Therefore  holy  Church  to  day  joynes 
a  Gospel  of  Judgement  to  an  Epistle  of 
the  Incarnation,  to  let  us  see  we  cannot 
at  a  less  rate  than  the  hazard  of  a  most 
rigorous  Judgement  omit  to  celebrate  the 
holy  time  of  Advent  by  acknowledging 
the  second  coming  of  Christ,  shall  be  to 
punish  those  eternally  in  the  next  world 
who  have  not  made  him  a  Religious 
welcome  into  this. 

2.  And  because  our  holy  Mother  found 
we  were  not  apt  to  do  our  Christian  duties 
purely  out  of  love  to  God,  therefore  having 
given  us,  at  least  that  motive  first  in  this 
dayes  Epistle,  She  addes  now  the  other 
of  holy  Fear,  which  the  memory  of  the 
day  of  Judgment  needs  must  strike  into 
us.  O  let  us  now,  by  frequent  acts  of 
holy  Fear,  prevent  the  danger  of  our  then 
despair:  yes,  now  while  every  minute  of 
Repentance  is  able  to  purchase  an  etemall 
recompence;    let  us,  I  say,  now  do  that 
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which  then  in  vain  we  shall  wish  to  have 
done,    if  we  now  omit  to  do  it. 

3.  But  happy  they  who  shall  prevent 
the  latter  fear  with  a  present  love,  b>' 
making  the  whole  ''doctrine  of  this  day 
the  rule  of  their  practice;  by  so  securing 
Man-God  to  be  their  friend,  that  they 
need  not  fear  God-man  to  be  their  Judge; 
and  doubtless  that  is  holy  Churches  aime 
to  day,  whilst  to  prevent  Christ  calling 
us  to  a  fearfull  Judgement,  She  calls  on 
him  to  a  chearfull  Incarnation. 

Praying  as  above,  by  the  Protection  of 
his  grace,  to  be  freed  from  all  dangers 
here;  and  by  the  deliverance  of  a  happy 
sentence,  to  be  finally  saved  there. 


The  Red  Circle. 


BY    GERARD    A.    REYNOLDS. 

XXIII.— New  Troubles. 
N    hour    later,    while     Henderson 
was  busy  sketching  out  his  report 
%  on  recent  events  for  the  Missionary 
Society  that  employed  him,  there 
was  a  tap  at  the  door  and  Edith  entered. 

"  Can  you  spare  me  a  few  minutes  for 
a  talk?"  she  said,  in  a  voice  sHghtly 
trembling   with   agitation. 

"  Yes,  of  course.  I  am  glad  of  an  excuse 
to  put  these  papers  away.  Sit  down  jind 
make  yourself  comfortable." 

"  I  hardly  know  how  to  begin,"  she  said. 
"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  feel  glad  about 
what  I  have  to  tell  you,  but  I  don't.  It 
is  all  such  a  tangle,  such  a  break-up  of 
old  ways!" 

Henderson  did  not  expect  this,  and  he 
hardly  knew  what  to  say.  With  a  sudden 
impulse  he  decided  to  help  her  to  what 
he  believed  was  the  chief  point. 

"  I  can  almost  guess  what  is  coming," 
he  answered.  "  You  are  going  to  leave 
your  old  home,  Edith,  to  marry  our  good 
friend  Marker.    Is  that  it?" 

"Yes.    liut  that's  only  part  of  it." 

"  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart," 
he  said.     "  I  could  not  have  wished  for 


anything  better.  Your  going  to  a  home 
of  your  own  will  of  course  make  a  gap  in 
our  pleasant  circle  here,  but  we  must  not 
be  selfish.  There  is  your  happiness  to  be 
thought  of.  And,  then,  you  will  still  be 
near  us.    You  should   be  very  happy." 

She  let  him  talk  on,  but  she  seemed 
to  be  only  half  attending  to  what  he  said. 
Then  she  spoke: 

"  You  have  always  been  very  good  to 
me,  and  I  am  so  sorry  to  think  that  any- 
thing I  could  do  would  be  a  trouble  to 
you — " 

"  What  can  you  be  thinking  of,  my 
dear?"  he  interrupted.  "There  is  nothing 
to  be  troubled  about.  You  have  been  of 
endless  help  to  me,  and  you  will  still  be 
able  to  give  me  some  assistance.  I  am 
delighted  at  anything  that  can  make  you 
happy.  I  would  be  very  heartless  and 
ungrateful  if  I  said  anything  else." 

"  You  have  always  been  very  good  to 
me,"  repeated  Edith;  "and  I  know  you 
are  really  pleased  that  I  am  going  to  be 
married,  and  quite  ready  to  sacrifice  for 
my  sake  whatever  little  help  I  could  give 
you  here — " 

"Don't  look  so  serious,"  Henderson 
broke  in.  "  Let  us  stop  arguing  about  it. 
When  is  it  to  be?  The  sooner  the  better, 
of  course.  It  will  be  quite  a  festival  for 
the  mission.  There  has  never  yet  been  a 
European  marriage  in  the  chapel,  and  it 
will  be  quite  an  event  for  all  our  people." 

Edith  took  her  courage  in  both  hands. 

"I  am  afraid,"  she  said,  "that  we  shall 
not  be  married  in  the  mission  chapel  here." 

"Why  not?"  Surely  Marker  does  not 
want  you  to  go  down  to  Hankow  and  have 
the  Consul  present?  There  is  no  need  of 
that.  All  the  papers  can  be  sent  to  him 
to  register." 

"You  will  be  very  disappointed.  I 
don't  know  what  you  will  say  or'  think, 
but  I  have  already  told  Captain  Marker 
that  our  marriage  must  be  blessed  before 
the  altar  where  Perc  Gratien  used  to  say 
Mass,  and  he  has  consented." 

"What?"  exclaimed  Henderson,  with 
a  start  of  surprise.    "  What  can  be  your 
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reason?  Pardon  me,  my  dear  Edith,  but 
it  does  look  as  if  some  strange  fancy  has 
taken  possession  of  you." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  my  reasons," 
replied  the  girl,  now  quite  collected.  "I 
have  made  up  my  mind  for  reasons  that 
are  sufficient  for  myself;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  I  can  argue  about  them,  or 
make  you  see  the  force  of  them.  It  is  a 
matter  of  conscience  before  God.  I  mean 
to  live  in  the  Faith  for  which  Pfere  Gratien 
.  and  his  people  died,  and  the  most  solemn 
act  of  my  life  must  be  blessed  by  the 
priest  who  has  taken  his  place." 

Henderson  was  silent  for  a  few  moments. 
He  was  rapidly  picturing  to  himself  all 
the  possibilities  that  Edith's  announce- 
ment opened  up.  She  saw  his  trouble  and 
agitation,  and  was  puzzled  as  to  what 
more  she  could  say.  The  silence  was 
becoming  embarrassing,  when  he  looked 
up  and  asked : 

"You  say  Captain  Marker  agrees  to  all 
this?" 

"Yes:  I  made  it  a  condition  of  my 
consent." 

"Have  you  considered  what  it  means? 
It  will  break  up  your  sister's  home  here." 

"Why  should  it?" 

"How  can  it  fail  to?"  he  asked.  "I 
don't  want  to  say  a  word  to  pain  you, 
but  we  must  face  the  facts.  Your — your 
going  to  the  Roman  mission  will  be 
regarded  by  the  Society  as  a  scandal. 
That  is  not  what  /  say,  but  what  people 
will  be  saying  at  the  headquarters  in 
London.  Very  likely  some  of  our  Chris- 
tians here  will  go  over  after  you  to  the 
other  mission.  I  shall  be  blamed  for  it 
all,  and  I  certainly  shall  be  ordered 
to  leave  Cheng-foo.  It  means  a  trying 
separation  for  us  all.  And  I  loved  my 
work  here.  I  hope  I  am  not  selfish,  but 
I  must  ask  you  to  think  of  all  this,  and 
what  it  means  to  your  sister." 

"  It's  hard,  I  know,"  said  Edith,  with 
glistening  eyes  and  a  break  in  her  voice. 
"You  say  you  hope  you  are  not  selfish. 
Don't  think  /  am  selfish  either.  My 
marriage  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.    That 


is  all  a  side  question.  I  should  go  to  the 
Catholic  mission  in  any  case.  It  is  a  matter 
of  conscience,  and  it  is  a  trial  to  me  to 
think  it  troubles  any  one.  But  I  must 
do  what  I  see  to  be  right.  Don't  you 
realize   that?" 

"Yes,  of  course.  Nothing  would  make 
me  happier  than  your  marrying  Marker, 
and  I  would  make  any  sacrifice  for  it. 
But  just  at  the  moment  when  I  thought 
we  should  all  be  happy  together  here, 
comes  this  separation;  for  that  is  what 
it  will  inevitably  be.  Then  it  may  all 
be  a  mistake,  and  you  may  find  it  out 
too  late." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 
"  I  mean — and  this  is  what  I  am  very 
anxious  about  —  I  mean  that  perhaps, 
after  all,  this  new  idea  of  yours  is  the 
result  of  your  being  overtaxed  and  excited 
by  all  the  troubled  times  we  have  passed 
through.  The  French  Sisters  have  taken 
advantage  of  what  is  perhaps  only  a 
passing  feeling,  and  talked  you  over  into 
joining  their  religion." 

It  was  a  thrust  at  random,  but  it  was 
promptly  parried. 

"No,  no!"  replied  Edith,  "that  is  not 
so.  They  told  me  not  to  be  in  any  hurry 
to  decide,  but  to  think  and  pray,  and  not 
■  take  any  decisive  steps  except  calmly 
and  with  full  consideration.  But  it  is 
not  an  idea  of  yesterday.  It  began  the 
night  that  poor  man  Li-tsu  died  here,  the 
night  I  first  met  P^re  Gratien.  I  felt 
even  then  that  his  religion  was  a  reality." 
"  But  tell  me,  what  do  your  reasons 
amount  to,  after  all?" 

"Pardon    me!     I    can    not    go    into    a 
controversial  discussion.    My  mind  is  made  ■ 
up  for  reasons  that  for  me   are  so  clear 
that  I  can  not  shut  my  e3res  to  them." 

"You  are  a  Roman  Catholic  then,  I 
suppose." 

"  In  heart  and  will  I  am.  But  they  do 
not  receive  converts  at  once.  There  is 
instruction,  preparation,  probation,  —  it 
may  be  two  or  three  months  yet." 

"  So,  after  all,  you  may  not  join  them — " 
•Don't    think    of    that.      With    God's 
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blessing  I  shall.  It  is  best  to  accept  this 
as  a  fact,  and  there  is  no  use  discussing 
it.  As  for  your  anxiety  about  its  effect 
on  your  own  future,  I  will  do  anything 
I  can  to  make  things  easier.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  leave  Cheng-foo;  but,  if  it  must 
be  so,  I  could  go  to  live  at  Hankow,  and 
come  sometimes  to  see  my  sister  here." 

"Don't  talk  of  that,"  said  Henderson. 
"I  don't  want  to  make  any  suggestion  of 
the  kind.  I  don't  see  my  way,  and  must 
think  things  out.  Don't  say  anything  to 
your  sister  for  a  couple  of  days.  It  is 
all  so  puzzling!" 

So  the  conference  ended.  Henderson, 
when  he  was  alone  again,  tried  in  vain 
to  settle  down  to  his  work.  At  last  he 
pushed  the  papers  aside,  turned  from  the 
table,  lit  his  pipe,  and  began  to  think 
,  over  the  new  situation  produced  by  Edith's 
decision.  Though  he  had  argued  against 
it,  he  knew  her  well  enough  to  realize 
that  it  had  not  been  taken  lightly,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  turn  her  from 
it.  But  he  did  not  feel  sure  that  he  would 
act  rightly  in  making  any  distinct  effort 
to  influence  her  in  that  direction.  He 
realized  that  he  had  none  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Protestant  hostility  to  "  Roman- 
ism." For  him  it  was  not  an  evil  thing, 
but  another  and  more  elaborate  way  to 
the  same  end;  unnecessarily  complex, 
ceremonious  and  exacting  it  might  be, 
but  he  regarded  it  as  a  real  religion.  If 
nothing  else,  P^re  Gratien's  life  and  death 
were  enough  to  convince  him  of  this. 

"So,"  he  said  to  himself,  "it  began  with 
the  death  of  that  poor  wretch  Li-tsu, 
and  the  French  missionary's  self-sacrifice 
.brought  it  to  a  crisis!"  Suddenly  there 
came  to  him  the  memory  of  his  own 
feelings  as  he  took  the  head  of  the  martyred 
priest  from  the  gateway  of  the  yamen. 
Yes,  that  was  how  the  missionaries  of 
the  earlier  days  of  the  Church  had  died 
among  their  people.  He  had  gone  himself 
to  safety;  but,  looking  back,  he  saw  he 
had  done  what  was  right  in  the  circum- 
stances. Still  it  was  more  Apostolic,  after 
all,  to   live  without   wife   and   child  and 


home,  and  be  free  to  stay  on  in  the 
face  of  danger.  Henderson  was  no  selfish 
man  and  no  self-flatterer.  He  had  a  way 
of  looking  straight  at  a  hard  fact,  and  he 
said  to  himself:  "Well,  he  was  the  better 
man.  Who  knows?  Perhaps  this  is  all 
the  appointed  outcome  of  his  sacrifice. 
Whatever  happens,  I  am  not  sure  enough 
of  my  own  position  to  do  anything  to 
oppose  what  she  holds  to  be  right.  I 
must  trust  in  Providence,  and  let  what 
will,  come."  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  find  work  at  home  and  educate  the 
children  in  England.  He  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  being  censured  and  removed 
elsewhere  by  his  chiefs.  But  he  could 
not  decide.     He  felt  things  were  drifting. 

He  had  joked  with  his  wife  that  morn- 
ing about  the  impossibility  of  a  woman 
keeping  a  secret,  but  he  himself  now  felt 
the  difficulty  of  concealing  from  her  the 
unexpected  development  that  seemed  so 
likely  to  affect  his  own  position.  He 
realized  that,  although  he  had  told  Edith 
to  say  nothing  to  her  sister  for  a  while, 
the  respite  could  not  possibly  be  a  long 
one.  Marker  would  be  at  the  house  that 
very  evening,  and  it  was  inevitable  that 
there  would  be  some  talk  of  plans  for  the 
future.  He  was  still  trying  to  puzzle 
things  out  when  his  study  door  opened, 
and  there  stood  Mrs.  Henderson  all  smiles. 
She  came  toward  him,  saying: 

"  Well,  Edith  has  been  having  a  long 
talk  with  you.  I  suppose  she  has  confirmed 
my  good  news.  We  must  g^ve  them  a 
wedding  that  will  be  long  remembered  in 
the  mission.  I  want  to  talk  about  it  and 
have  it  all  nicely  planned  for  her." 

Before  this  direct  challenge  all  his 
schemes  for  temporizing  broke  down. 

"She  has  planned  it  herself,"  he  said; 
"and  in  a  way  that  will,  I  fear,  make  our 
own  position  here  difficult  or  impossible." 

"What  can  you  mean?"  asked  the  lady, 
in  utter  surprise.  But  as  she  spoke  it 
occurred  to  her  that  Edith  herself  had 
referred  in  a  mysterious  way  to  the 
possibility  of  her  intended  marriage  not 
being  altogether  welcome  news. 
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"I  did  not  mean  to  tell  you  about  it 
for  a  .while,  and  in  the  meantime  I  hoped 
to  find  a  way  out,"  said  Henderson.  "  But 
sit  down  and  I  will  tell  you  what  she  has 
told  me."  And  then  he  gave  his  wife  a  very 
full  account  of  his  talk  with  her  sister. 

Mrs.  Henderson  had  the  reputation  of 
being  an  easy-going,  rather  timid  woman, 
who  generally  gave  way  to  others  and 
made  the  best  of  the  inevitable.  Her 
husband  was,  therefore,  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  sudden  energy  with  which 
she  declared  that  Edith  was  talking 
nonsense;  that  she  must  not  be  allowed 
to  do  anything  so  unnecessary,  so  mis- 
chievous as  deserting  the  mission;  that 
she  herself  would  talk  to  Marker  about 
it;  that  the  French  priest  and  the  nuns 
were  a  set  of  designing  conspirators,  who 
had  been  playing  on  the  feelings  of  a 
weak-minded  girl;  that  Henderson  ought 
to  go  to  see  Pere  de  Kerouan  and  talk 
very  plainly  to  him;  that  the  whole 
thing  was  "un-English,"  and  therefore 
detestable  and  impossible. 

The  lady  was  so  voluble  and  excited 
that  it  was  some  time  before  Henderson 
could  put  in  a  word.  At  last  he  ventured 
to  protest  that  Edith  was  not  a  weak- 
minded,  fanciful  schoolgirl,  but  a  fairly 
hard-headed  and  clear-sighted  young 
woman,  who  appeared  to  have  thoroughly 
made  up  her  mind,  and  who  expressly 
denied  that  she  had  been  influenced  by 
the  French  people.  They,  on  the  contrary, 
had  urged  delay  and  full  consideration 
before  any  decision  should  be  taken. 

"And  so,"  said  Mrs.  Henderson,  "you 
approve  of  her  conduct!  You  don't 
mind  her  breaking  up  our  home,  dis- 
organizing the  mission,  ruining  the  pros- 
pects of  your  children!  I  am  surprised 
at  you,  John!  You  should  exercise  your 
authority  in  your  own  house." 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  protested  Henderson, 
"do  be  reasonable!  Don't  make  things 
worse  than  they  are.  What  is  the  use  of 
talking  of  my  authority?  I  have  no 
authority  over  your  sister,  and  I  fear  very 
little  influence.  She  has  made  up  her  mind. 


She  takes  it  to  be  a  matter  of  conscience." 

"Conscience!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hender- 
son, with  an  angry  Hfting  of  her  eyebrows. 
"A  nice  kind  of  conscience  it  is  to  follow 
one's  own  fancies  and  break  up  all  the  peace 
of  the  home  she  has  had  for  years !  Surely 
the  church  of  her  baptism,  the  faith  her 
parents  died  in,  is  good  enough  for  her. 
Why  should  she  go  off  to  a  foreign  religion? 
Surely  you  don't  approve  of  that?" 

"  If  I  thought  argument  was  any  use," 
said  Henderson,  "  I  should  try  to  dissuade 
her  from  it.  But  if  she  thinks  it  her  duty 
to  go,  I  don't  see  how  I,  as  a  Christian 
minister,  can  do  anything  to  force  her — 
even  if  it  were  possible — to  act  against 
her  conscience.  But  at  the  same  time  I 
don't  believe  the  Roman  Catholics  ale 
doomed  to  perdition.  Their  way  is  not 
our  way,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  good  way 
for  those  who  believe  in  it.  And  as  to  its 
being  a  "foreign  religion,"  I  suppose  Chris- 
tianity itself  was  a  foreign  religion  for  all 
the  Gentile  world." 

"  I  am  surprised  at  you ! "  came  the 
reply.  "You  are  actually  defending  the 
Romanists.  Is  it  Christianity  to  break 
up  homes,  to  separate  sister  from  sister, 
to  disorder  a  household?" 

"  Don't  let  us  get  into  an  argument, 
my  dear!"  said  the  peace-loving  clergy- 
man. "  But,  by  the  way,  there  is  an 
awkward  text  somewhere  in  the  Gospels 
about  the  good  tidings  dividing  kinsfolk 
from  one  another.  I  am  only  facing  the 
facts.  Edith  has  made  up  her  mind. 
Marker  agrees  to  her  idea,  and  neither 
you  nor  I  can  change  it  all." 

"Then  I  shall  tell  her  plainly,"  said 
Mrs.  Henderson,  "that  if  she  goes  to  the 
French  mission,  she  can  not  be  married 
from  this  house.  And  I  won't  stay  in 
Cheng-foo  to  see  the  day.  And  I  can't 
have  the  children  asking  questions  about 
their  aunt  having  one  religion  and  myself 
another.  See  here,  John!  You  have  had 
no  leave  of  absence  for  seven  years,  and 
you  have  a  right  to  one  year  in  every  six. 
Tell  the  Board  at  Shanghai  you  want  to 
go  home  on  leave.    You  can  be  appointed 
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a  delegate  to  next  year's  May  Meetings  in 
London,  and  stay  on  in  England  till  the 
end  of  the  summer." 

"And  then  come  back  here.  Is  that 
your  idea?" 

"  We  can  decide  that  later.  My  mind 
is  made  up  that  I  will  not  be  here  for  this 
unfortunate  marriage,"  said  Mrs.  Hen- 
derson. "  And  perhaps  it  is  better  to  leave 
Cheng-foo  in  this  way,  without  waiting 
till  the  mission  Board  censures  you  for 
the  scandal  and  sends  you  ofif  to  some 
second-rate  place  down  the  river.  Perhaps 
you  can  secure  an  appointment  in  Eng- 
land. I  am  getting  sick  of  China,  and  I 
don't  want  to  experience  again  what  we 
have  just  lived   through." 

"Well,  well!"  said  Henderson,  who 
naturally  gravitated  toward  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  "  This  idea  of  going  home 
on  leave  is  not  a  bad  one.  But  what  about 
Edith?  H  we  beat  a  hurried  retreat  like 
this,  it  would  be  leaving  her  alone  in 
Cheng-foo." 

"  Let  her  go  to  her  French  friends," 
said  Mrs.  Henderson,  angrily.  "They  can 
take  care  of  her." 

"  Do  have  a  little  patience,"  pleaded  her 
husband.  "  Don't  talk  to  her  in  this  vein. 
H  we  go,  let  her  suppose  it  is  not  at  our 
suggestion,  but  that  I  am  recalled  as  a 
delegate  to  London.  After  all  she  has  done 
for  our  hospital  work  here,  surely  she  has  a 
right  to  use  this  house  as  her  home  even 
after  we  go.  That  can  be  arranged  with 
whoever  comes  to  act  as  my  locum  tenens." 

"I  don't  think,"  said  the  lady,  "that 
any  clergyman  who  comes  here  will  like 
the  idea,  or  that  she  herself  will  feel  it  is 
quite  the  right  thing  for  her  to  start  from 
this  mission  house  to  proceed  to  a  marriage 
ceremony  at  the  Romanist  chapel.  I  shall 
talk  plainly  to  her  about  it;  and  if  she 
persists  in  this  absurd  idea  of  hers,  I  can't 
help  it.  She  must  take  the  consequences. 
But  there  is  no  use  of  our  arguing  any 
more  about  it.     My  mind  is  made  up." 

And  with  that  Mrs.  Henderson  turned 
and  strode  out  of  the  study. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Advent. 

BY    A.  J.    HILTON'. 

^T  each  recurring  cycle  of  the  year, 
Anew,  with  rev'rent  step,  the  Church  begins 
The  ordered  circuit  of  her  ceaseless  round. 
And,  violet-vestured,  marks  the  measured  course 
With  rite  and  chant  that  raise  the  soul  to  God. 

The  hallowed  hours  of  Advent's  holy  tide 
Betoken  to  the  inward  eye  of  faith 
The  yearning  ages  of  the  twilight  past. 
When,  first,  the  fecund  fathers  of  the  race. 
Then   prophets,    priests  and   kings   and   God's 

own  folk. 
Desired  with  strong  desire  to  hail  the  day 
Of  His  appearing,  who  should  break  the  bands 
Imposed  on   men   through  Adam's   primal   fall, 
And  vindicate  Jehovah's  claims  supreme 
Against  all  wiles  of  Satan,  and  all  deeds 
Of  princes  of  the  unregenerate  world. 

The  ever-vocal  Oracle  of  God — 

His  Church,  by  His  own  will  and  grace  upborne — 

Proclaims  the  coming  of  the  festal  day 

When  she  rejoices  in  the  lowly  birth 

Of  the  Desired  of  Nations,  Christ  our  Lord, 

By  this  her  Advent  season. 

In  its  course, 
The  penitential  purple  of  her  garb. 
The  voiceless  organ,  and  the  oft-suppressed 
Angelic  pa;an  that  the  heavenly  host 
First  sang  to  shepherds  in  Judean  fields; 
The    priest's*    Mass-ending  "Let    us    bless    the 

Lord," 
In  place  of  "lie,  Missa  est," — all  point 
To  that  long  age  in  the  expectant  past 
Whose  consummation  was  at  Bethlehem, 
And  aid  Devotion's  mind  to  aj)prehend 
The  measure  of  the  debt  owed  by  mankind 
To  the  Incarnate  Son  of  the  Most  High. 

Yet  not  unmitigated  is  the  term 

Of  patient  preparation  for  the  feast 

That  lauds  the  Holy  One's  Nativity. 

As,  in  the  years  of  eld,  the  halting  hope 

Of  Jacob's  seed   was  in  its  strength  renewed 


*  Not  necessarily  in  the  sense  of  "  celebrant's."  At 
High  Mass  it  is  the  de.icon  who  sings  the  "Ite.  Afissa  est," 
or  the  "Benedicamus  Domino."  Usually,  however,  he  is 
in  priest's  orders. 
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By  timely  proofs  that  the  Eternal  Arms 
Euconipassed  Israel,  and  prophets  spake, 
In  kintUinj;  words,  of  the  Anointed's  Day; 
So   now   the  Chnrcli,   through  Advent's    solemn 

weeks, 
Emolliates  the  penitential  gloom. 
The  gladsome  "Alleluia"  still  is  heard, 
And  pulsing  through  the  space  hebdomadal 
That  ushers  in  the  eve  of  that  sweet  feast 
Which  jubilates  in  dear  Emmanuel's  birth. 
At  Vesper  hour  the  Greater  Anthems  rise — 
The  O's  of  Advent — to  the  Throne  of  Grace, 
In  heart-beswelling  accents  of  acclaim 
To  Wisdom,  to  the  Lord,  to  Jesse's  Root, 
The  Key  of  David,  Orient  from  on  High, 
And  Israel's  King,  whose  name  is  "God  with  us." 
Then,  too,  upon  the  third  Dominical, 
" Gaudele"  called,  the  violet  gives  place 
To  blushing  rose;*    the  organ's  silent  reeds 
Awaken  to  the  Song  of  Sacritice, 
And  energize  the  soul  with  fervent  joy, 
Of  Bethlehem  anticipatory. 
How  chequered  is  the  vigil,  long  drawn  out, 
By  cheering  gleams  of  that  approaching  Light, 
The  mourning  vesture  of  the  watching  Church 
Bright-shot    throughout    with  threads  of   rarest 

gold! 

But  yet  another  Advent  of  the  Lord 

Is  shadowed  by  this  pregnant  span  of  time 

That  heralds,  symbol-wise,  the  Natal  Morn. 

The  chastened  mind,  faith-guided,  reaches  forth 

To  that  Dread  Day  when  He  who  came  to  save. 

In  lowliness  of  form  and  meek  of  mien. 

Shall  come  again,  in  majesty  and  might, 

Enthroned  in  clouds,  with  high  angelic  hosts. 

To  judge   this  world. 

That  awfvil   Day  of  Wrath, 

W'hen  in  the  melting  heavens  shall  appear 

The  sign  supernal  of  the  Son  of  Man, 

And  stars  shall  fall,  and  sun  and  eke  the  moon. 

Light-robbed,  shall  fail  their  office  to  fulfil; 

While  cataclysmal  roaring  of  the  sea 

Shall  shrivel  up  the  hearts  of  men  with  fear, 

Such  as  was  born  in  those  old  evil  days 

When  vengeful   Heaven's   floodgates   back   were 

flung, 

And,  pouring,  drowned  the  all-corrupted  world. 

Then,  figured  by  the  Cities  ^f  the  Plain, 

*    An    allusion    to    the   substitution   of   rose-colored    for 
purple  vestments  at  the  principal  Mass. 


When  righteous  Lot  to  Scgor's  refuge  fled, 
The  earth  and  all  the  works  that  are  therein 
Shall  \>e  dissolved  by  fierce  consuming  heal 
Of  elemental  fire. 

The  prelude,  this, 
To  that  keen  searching  of  the  Judge's  glance 
Which,  as  the  lightning's  shaft,  shall  pierce  each 

soul 
Of  all  the  myriad  throng  before  the  Seat,_ 
Revealing  ev'ry  deed,  e'en  to  the  least. 
Both   bad   and   good,    that   wayward   man   hath 

wrought 
Since  Eve,  in  Eden's  groves  luxuriant,  lent 
An  all  too  ready  ear  to  serpent  guile. 
And  e'en  before  the  last  resounding  note 
Of  the  deep-throated  thunder  of  the  voice 
That  shall  have  waked  the  dead  in  ocean's  depths 
And  summoned  all  to  Judgment,  hath  returned 
To  the  eternal  silence  whence  it  leaped, 
The  changeless  sentence  of  the  Ever-Just 
Shall  passed  have  been  upon  each  soul  arraigned. 
Those  hapful  ones  whose  deeds  have  borne  the 

test 
Of  scrutiny,  shall  hear  God's  loving  call 
To  endless  bliss,  and  straightway  enter  in; 
But  they  whose  darksome  works,  repented  not. 
Have  earned    His    holy   wrath,   shall   be   down- 
thrust 
To  lowest  deeps  of  never-ending  woe. 

Thus,  diverse  Advents  of  the  Saviour-Judge 
The  Church  proposes  to  the  heeding  sense. 
By  tokens  eloquent  of  rich  design, 
In  this  first  season  of  her  varied  year. 
When  she,  like  John,  the  Prophet  of  the  Lord, 
Lifts  up  her  voice  in  this  world-wilderness. 
And  bids  her  faithful  ones  prepare  the  way 
For  Him  whose  blessed  Natal  Feast  is  nigh, — 
The  Son  Divine  of  Mother  Virginal.  » 


"  Let  not  the  sun  go  dow^n  upon  your 
wrath."  Wrath  doth  steal  upon  the 
Christian  because  of  the  condition  of  his 
humanity  and  the  weakness  of  his  mortal 
nature,  yet  it  must  not  be  long  retained, 
nor  last  to  the  second  day.  Cast  it  out 
of  the  heart  before  the  vi.sible  light  go 
down,  lest  the  invisible  light  abandon 
thee;  for  Christ  will  not  dwell  with  thy 
wrath. — St.  Augustine. 
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St.  Nicholas  and  Bari. 

BY   JOHN    AYSCOUGH. 

^i^^O  Savona,  which  was  the  subject 
V^V  of  my  last  topographical  paper  in 
The  Ave  Maria,  is  a  far  cry,  as  we  re- 
marked, from  Bolsena,  of  which  we  had 
spoken  in  the  paper  before  it;  to  Bari, 
far  away  in  the  heel  of  Italy,  is  a  longer 
flight  still.  But,  as  Bari  is  indissolubly 
bound  up  with  the  name  of  St.  Nicholas, 
whose  feast  is  on "  December  6,  we  hope 
to  be  forgiven  this  giant  stride. 

Bari  was  the  second  city  of  the  Regno, 
inferior  in  importance  and  population 
only  to  Naples,  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  we  are  now  treating  of  what  was 
once  Magna  GrjEcia,  and  the  people  in 
feature  and  type  still  show  many  signs 
of  their  Greek  origin.  Again,  we  are  to 
bear  in  mind  how  far  south  we  are,  how 
near  to  Sicily;  and  of  this  the  character 
of  the  ancient  churches  of  Bari  is  evidence ; 
for  the  same  Sicilian  architects  and 
builders  were  employed  here  as  worked 
at  Palermo,  and  on  the  glorious  cathedral 
of  Monreale  higher  up  the  Conca  d'Oro. 

St.  Nicholas,  of  course,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Italy  or  Bari  during  his  life,  or 
for  seven  hundred  and  sixty-one  years 
after  his  death.  He  was  bom  at  Patara, 
in  Lycia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  from  his 
birth  gave  singular  signs  of  future  sanctity. 
Even  as  a  baby  at  his  mother's  breast 
he  showed  instinctive  obedience  to  the 
Church's  penitential  discipline;  for  we 
read  in  the  Breviary  that  on  Wednesda)  s 
and  Fridays  the  child  would  take  his 
natural  food  only  once  in  the  day,  and 
that  after  sundown.  In  early  youth 
deprived  of  his  parents  by  death,  he  gave 
away  in  alms  all  he  inherited  from  them. 
A  very  beautiful  and  touching  story  tells 
how  some  of  this  money  went. 

There  was  at  Patara  a  citizen  so  gripped 
by  poverty  that  he  could  give  nothing 
for    dowry    to    his    three    daughters,  but 


began  to  entertain  the  horrible  thought 
of  letting  them  earn  a  ghastly  competence 
by  a  life  of  sin.  By  ordinary  or  super- 
natural means,  Nicholas  became  aware 
of  the  frightful  fate  that  threatened  these 
poor  girls  and  of  the  temptation  to  which 
misery  was  leading  their  wretched  father. 
Under  cloud  of  night,  the  saint  stole  forth 
and  bent  his  steps  to  the  house  where 
they  lived.  When  he  reached  it,  from 
behind  the  thick  banks  of  cloud  the  moon 
cast  down  one  ray  of  silver  light,  that 
showed  Nicholas  an  open  window.  Into 
it  he  flung  a  well-filled  purse  of  gold,  and 
hurried  home  to  pray.  ■  The  purse  fell  at 
the  feet  of  the  unhappy  father,  and  with 
its  contents  he  dowered  his  eldest  daughter. 
On  another  night  Nicholas  came  again 
and  did  the  same  thing,  and  on  a  third; 
so  that  all  three  maidens  had  dowries 
and  found  honest  marriages.  But  on  the 
last  of  these  occasions  the  father  had 
hidden  himself  in  the  black  shadows  of 
the  street;  and  when  the  saint  raised  his 
hand  to  fling  the  purse,  he  caught  him  by 
the  cloak,  and,  falling  weeping  at  his  feet, 
cried:  "O  Nicholas,  servant  of  God,  why 
seek  to  hide  thyself?"  Then  the  sainl 
bade  him  tell  no  man,  but  give  thanks 
to  God,  and  entreat  His  pardon  for  the 
wickedness  into  wliich  his  weak  faith  had 
so  nearly  thrown  him.  That  St.  Nicholas 
is  patron  of  children  and  youths  all  know; 
but  he  has  also  been  regarded  as  a  special 
patron  of  virgins,  and  this  tale  of  his 
charity  tells  us  why. 

Later  on  he  had  an  ardent  desire  to 
visit  the  Holy  Land,  once  pressed  by  the 
human  feet  of  God;  and  he  took  ship  for 
Palestine.  Fair  was  the  sky  and  smiling 
was  the  sea  when  he  embarked ;  but  Nich- 
olas foretold  a  storm,  and  dire  was  the 
tempest  that  burst  upon  the  laboring 
vessel.  Then  he  prayed;  and  He  Who  had 
rebuked  the  frenzy  of  the  Galilean  Lake 
once  more  showed  that  wind  and  wave 
obey  when  He  commands,  and  the  hurri- 
cane sank  into  a  smiling  peace.  Till  then 
sailors  had  called  Neptune  their  protector, 
now  they  chose  Nicholas  for  patron. 
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monk  in  the  monastery  ui  Sion,  near 
Myra,  the  metropolis  of  Lycia,  and  pres- 
ently was  chosen  abbot.  When  the  See 
of  Myra  fell  vacant,  the  provincial  bishops 
gathered  together  at  the  capital  to  elect 
a  metropolitan,  and  they  were  warned 
by  God  that  they  should  choose  him, 
who  first  in  the  hours  of  the  morrow 
should  enter  the  church.  At  dawn,  on 
opening  the  gates  of  the  cathedral,  they 
found  the  Abbot  Nicholas  in  the  doorway, 
dragged  him  in,  and  with  the  hearty 
consent  of  all  proclaimed  him  bishop. 

In  his  new  office  he  was  distinguished 
for  gravity,  chastity,  and  continual  prayer; 
in  fastings  often,  in  vigils  often;  by  sweet- 
ness in  admonition,  generous  hospitality 
according  to  the  apostolic  injunctions, 
and  by  blaming  with  severity  where  blame 
was  needed.  The  lonely  widow  and  help- 
less orphan  he  succored  by  money  and 
kindly  counsel,  not  sparing  his  own  toil 
where  it  could  be  of  use.  All  who  were 
oppressed  found  in  him  a  courageous  and 
stalwart  friend.  Once  there  were  three 
tribunes  unjustly  accused  to  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  and  condemned  by  him. 
-  The  Emperor  had  often  heard  of  the  great 
Bishop  and  of  his  many  miracles,  and  held 
him  in  high  esteem  without  ever  having 
seen  him.  Now  he  saw  him  in  a  manner 
that  convinced  him  that  Nicholas  was  as 
wonderful  as  report  said.  Sundered  by 
many  leagues,  the  saint  appeared  to  Con- 
stantine and  sternly  upbraided  him  with 
the  unjust  condemnation  of  the  three 
tribunes,  whom  the  Emperor  at  once  had 
set  free.  Constantine  was  not  yet  sole 
emperor, nor  was  he  a  Christian.  Diocletian 
and  Maximian  were  emperors  too,  bitter 
heathens,  and  superior  in  dignity  and 
power  to  Constantine. 

When  the  storm  of  Diocletian's  persecu- 
tion burst  upon  the  heads  of  the  Christians 
Nicholas  entirely  disregarded  the  edict 
forbidding  the  preaching  of  Christ's  faith, 
and  continued  to  proclaim,  in  his  See 
of  Myra,  the  divinity  of  the  Crucified 
Nazarene.    The  creatures  of  the  two  im- 


perial ^aiid  roTTiantiisized  the  holy  Bishop 
and    carriea  '  1.  o   distant   captivity. 

Only  the  accession  of  Constantine  to 
supreme  power  opened  his  prison  gates 
and  sent  him  back  to  his  widowed  Church 
at  Myra.  Not  long  afterward  was  con- 
vened the  great  Council  of  Nicsea,  where 
Nicholas,  with  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
prelates,  condemned  the  pestilent  heresy 
of  Arius.  His  share  in  this  great  work 
for  the  Church  was  the  crown  of  his  life, 
and  soon  after  his  return  to  Myra  he 
died.  To  receive  his  noble  and  heroic 
soul, God  sent  angels  who  should  lead  him 
home  to  the  heaven  whence  all  his  life 
had  been  a  patient  exile.  With  those  who 
knelt  about  his  bed  he  joined  in  the 
psalm,  "In  Thee,  O  Lord,  have  I  hoped!" 
till  they  came  to  the  words,,  "Into  Thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit."  Upon  them 
his  lips  closed :  the  spirit  had  gone  home. 

This  was  in  the  year  326.  And  forth-  . 
with  crowds  of  pilgrims  began  to  flock  to 
his  tomb,  where  his  miracles  continued. 
Thus  for  centuries  were  his  relics  ven- 
erated at  Myra.  Then  arose  the  grim 
delusion  of  the  False  Prophet;  and  all 
the  East  first,  then  even  the  far  West, 
began  to  groan  under  the  ever-recurrent 
onslaughts  of  the  Saracens.  By  them  the 
cathedral  of  Myra  was  utterly  destroyed, 
all  its  precious  possessions  being  hauled 
away  as  spoil.  The  most  precious  of 
all,  however,  was  left;  perhaps  because 
they  cared  more  for  tlie  jewels  and  gold 
of  the  shrine  than  for  that  which  it  con- 
tained, or  perhaps  because  they  could  not 
find  it.  It  is  likely  enough  that  the  coffin 
of  St.  Nicholas  was  hurriedly  hidden.  At 
all  events,  it  was  found  at  last  by  some 
sailors  from  Bari,  who  made  diligent 
search  for  it  among  the  ruins  of  the 
cathedral,  in  A.  D.  1087.  In  triumph  they 
carried  it  home,  landing  at  Bari  on  the 
9th  of  May,  1087.  At  first  it  was  placed 
in  the  church  of  San  Stefano,  and  thirty 
diseased  persons  were  cured  on  the  day 
of  its   translation  from  the  ship. 

Bari  had  been  taken  from  the  Greeks, 
after  a  three   years'   siege,   by   the  great 
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Norman  prince,  Rober^^^^  ^^^ 
sixteen  years  beforej;*  ..iii 
relics  of  St. "Nicholas  He'  now  imme- 
diately began  buihii  ible  church  to 
receive  them;  and  the  tirst  part  of  tlie 
crypt  being  finished,  it  was  dedicated  in 
1089.  Nothing  could  be  more  quaintly 
picturesque  than  this  lower  church,  which 
is  often  described  as  "  of  the  Lombard 
school  of  architecture";  but  it  is  really 
Saracenic,  like  the  Cappella  Palatina  at 
Palermo.  Its  low  roof  is  supported  by 
eight  and  twenty  columns,  short  and 
sturdy,  with  capitals  of  singular  variety 
and  interest.  There  is  a  wealth  of  color, 
but  the  Hght  is  so  tempered  that  it  is 
all  blended  into  a  devout  and  venerable 
harmony.  There  are  always  pilgrims  here, 
slowly  drawing  near  upon  their  knees  to 
the  altar  within  which  is  the  "Corpo 
Santo."  For  centuries  a  miraculous  dew, 
or  oil,  has  distilled  from  the  bones  of  St. 
Nicholas;  and  a  little  of  this  mixed  with 
water  is  given   to  every   pilgrim.   • 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
upper  church  is  the  interesting  tomb  of 
the  Archbishop  Elias,  in  whose  episcopacy 
the  church  of  San  Nicola  was  built.  His 
very  curious  throne,  dating  from  1098,  is 
in  the  sanctuary  above,  behind  the  high 
altar.  Two  very  interesting  things  hap- 
pened in  this  church, — one  before  it  was 
entirely  finished,  and  one  immediately  on 
its  completion.  In  1094,  Peter  the  Hermit, 
in  obedience  to  the  wish  of  Urban  II., 
preached  in  it  the  First  Crusade,  and  no 
doubt  to  hearers  sympathizing  heartily 
enough  with  any  plans  that  might  have 
for  their  object  the  downfall  of  the 
Saracen  power;  for  this  part  of  Italy 
had  for  hundreds  of  years  suffered  from- 
their  assault,  and  in  the  ninth  century 
Ban  itself  had  fallen  into  their  hands. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  840,  and 
Mofareg-Ibn-Salim  madb  one  solid  Moorish 
state  of  the  whole  coast  from  Reggio  of 
Calabria  to  Bari.  For  over  thirty  years 
Bari  groaned  under  the  Saracen  yoke. 
In  875  the  Greeks  recovered  it,  and  held 
it  for  a  century,  till  Robert  Guiscard  got 
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beg^  Xo^  enterta  i5^  The  people  of  Bari 
were  coast-dwellers;  all 
their  trade  and  commerce  and  wealth 
depended  on  the  sea.  By  no  one  could 
the  pirate  Saracen  be  more  hated  or 
feared;  no  city  of  Italy  could  have  more 
heartily  wished  success  to  the  preaching 
«f  the  French  hermit. 

The  second  notable  event  occurred  as 
soon  as  the  church  of  San  Nicola  was 
finished.  Urban  II.,  in  the  last  twelve 
.  months  of  his  reign  (October,  1098),  held 
in  it  a  great  Council  to  condemn  the  heresy 
of  the  Greeks  concerning  the  Procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Eternal  Father 
only.  The  church,  from  its  huge  size  and 
fortress-like  strength,  was  well  suited  for 
such  a  purpose,  at  a  time  when  assaults 
of  the  Saracens  were  only  too  possible. 
The  Blessed  Urban  II.  presided  in  person; 
and  there  were  present  a  hundred  and 
eighty-five  bishops,  besides  abbots  and 
others.  Among  those  present  was  St. 
An.sel^ni,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
came  with  the  Pope,  a  fugitive  from  the 
persecution  of  the  English  King,  William 
Rufus.  With  Anselm  was  his  devoted 
friend  and  follower,  Eadmer,  by  whom 
the  saint's  life  was  written,  and  by  whom 
also  the  acts  of  this  Council  have  been 
handed  down  to  us. 

The  Pope,  "with  eloquent  reason  and 
reasonable  eloquence,"  set  forth  the  Cath- 
olic doctrine.  When  the  Greeks  attempted 
to  deny  the  Procession  of  the  Son  from 
Father  and  Holy  Spirit,  Urban  called 
Anselm  to  his  side  and  bade  him  speak. 
The  courtiers  about  the  Papal  throne 
made  way,  and  the  saint  was  given  a  scat 
upon  its  steps.  Before  he  rose  to  answer 
the  objections  of  the  Greeks,  Urban  com- 
mended his  learning  and  holiness  to  the 
I-'athers  of  the  Council,  and  spoke  of  all 
he  had  suffered  in  defence  of  the  liberties 
of  the  Church  at  the  hands  of  the  Red 
King  of  England. 

Then  Anselm,  in  obedience  to  the  Pope's 
appeal,  aro.sc,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  of 
whom  he  spoke,  so  taught  his  tongue  that 
one  and  all  were  convinced  by  his  reason- 
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ing.  When  he  ceased,  Urban  turned  his 
earnest  eyes  upon  him  and  said:  "Thy 
heart  be  blessed  and  thy  mind!  And  thy 
mouth  and  its  eloquence  be  blessed!" 
Then  the  opponents  of  the  Catholic  teach- 
ing were  condemned.  Afterward  the 
Council  discussed  the  troubles  of  the 
Church  in  England,  and  all  the  scandals 
of  the  King's  life  in  public  and  in  private, 
especially  his  notorious  simony  and  prof- 
ligacy. The  Pope  exp4ained  that  concern- 
ing these  heinous  matters  complaints  had 
often  been  sent  to  the  Apostolic  See,  .and 
that  iie  had  not  failed  himself  to  admonish 
the  wretched  monarch.  The  Council,  safe 
in  Bari,  was  all  for  an  immediate  excom- 
munication of  Rufus;  but  the  "Arch- 
bishop of  the  English"  begged  them  to 
abstain,  and  his  prayer  for  his  persecutor 
was  heard.  No  doubt  he  feared  lest,  by 
pushing  the  King  to  ,  desperation,  still 
greater  outrages  might  be  inflicted  by 
him  on  the  Church  in  England. 

In  the  July  following.  Urban  was  dead, 
and  Paschal  II.  reigned  in  his  stead. 
When  the  Red  King  asked  what  sort  of 
man  this  new  Pope  was,  they  told  him 
that  in  some  sort  he  was  like  Anselm  him- 
self. "Then,  by  God's  Face,"  cried  the 
King,  "he  is  not  of  much  account!  But 
let  him  keep  himself  to  himself;  for,  by 
this  and  by  that,  he  shall  not  come  his 
popedom  over  me!  I  have  my  freedom 
and  I  will  do  what  it  likes  me."  On 
August  2,  in  the  year  following  (iioo), 
the  setting  sun  stared  down  on  his  dead 
body  lying  in  a  glade  of  the  New  Forest. 

This  church  of  vSan  Nicola  was  so  high 
in  dignity  that  it  became  the  crowning 
place  of  the  sovereigns  of  Sicily,  some  of 
whom  were  Emperors  of  Germany  as  well. 
Roger  II.,  GuiscaVd's  nephew  and  son  of 
the  great  Count,  was  crowned  here  in 
1131.  The  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  the  first 
of  the  Hohenstaufen  to  rule  in  the  South, 
was  crowned  here,  with  the  Empress  Con- 
stance, his  wife,  daughter  of  Roger  II. 
and  aunt  of  Tancred,  in  whose  right  the 
son  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  claimed  the 
throne  of  Sicily.    Here,  in  1258,  the  luck- 


less and  romantic  Manfred,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Frederic  II.  and  Bianca  Lancia, 
was  crowned  King  of  Sicily  and  Calabria, 
and  promptly  excommunicated  by  Pope 
Urban  IV.  as  a  usurper.  His  father,  Fred- 
■  eric  II.,  had  filled  up  the  cup  of  his  offences 
against  the  Holy  See  by  founding  a  Sar- 
acen colony  at  Nocera.  For  centuries 
before  and  after,  the  Popes  made  it  their 
ceaseless  effort  to  drive  the  followers  .of 
the  Prophet  out  of  Europe;  and  here  was 
a  Christian  monarch,  the  supreme  secular 
support  of  Christendom,  housing  a  swarm 
'of  Saracen  wasps  in  Catholic  Italy! 
When  Manfred  was  fighting  for  his  throne 
against  the  Angevine  invader,  Charles 
bade  his  envoys  go  back  to  him,  saying: 
"Tell  the  Sultan  of  Nocera  that  he  shall 
send  me  to  paradise  or  I  will  send  him 
to  hell-." 

Manfred  fell  in  the  battle  of  Benevento, 
February  26,  1266;  and  his  son  Conradin, 
a  valiant  lad  of  fifteen,  was  defeated  by 
Charles  in  the  battle  of  Tagliacozzo,  on 
the  26th  of  August,  1268.  Flying  to  the 
protection  of  Giovanni  Frangipani,  Lord 
of  Astura,  he  was  betrayed  to  Roberto 
di  Lavena,  whose  cenotaph  is  here,  to  the 
left  of  the  entrance  of  the  church  of  San 
Nicola.  This  man,  after  a  mock  trial,  in 
which  the  famous  jurist,  Guido  di  Suzaria, 
pleaded  for  the  royal  boy  unanswerably 
but  in  vain,  condemned  Conradin  to  death 
as  a  felon  and  a  rebel.  The  sentence  was 
not  pronounced  in  public;  but  Robert 
of  Bari  went  himself  to  read  it  to  the  royal 
prisoner,  whom  he  found  playing  chess 
with  his  friend,  Frederic  of  Austria. 
"Dost  thou  dare,  slave,"  cried  the  lad, 
"  to  condemn  as  a  felon  a  king's  son  and 
the  heir  of  kings?  I  am  a  mortal  and  must 
die,  but  ask  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  if  a 
prince  be  criminal  who  seeks  to  win  again 
the  heritage  of  his  forefathers."  Roberto 
di  Lavena  was  himself  killed  by  another 
Robert,  the  near  kinsman  of  his  foreign 
master,  on  the  very  spot,  it  is  said,  where 
he  had  read  the  cruel  sentence. 

The  high  altar  of  San  Nicola  is  covered 
bv   a  noble   Gothic   tabernacle,   added  in 
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1 1 20  by  Abbot  Eustachio.  Behind  it  is 
buried  Bona  Sforza,  daughter  of  Giovanni 
Galeazzo  Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan,  who 
founded  the  present  cathedral  of  Milan 
in  1386.  She  was  heiress  of  her  mother, 
Isabel  of  Aragon,  from  whom  she 
inherited  Bari,  and  brought  it  in  dowry 
to  her  husband,  Sigismund  III.,  King  of 
Poland.  It  is  a  beautiful  tomb,  with  a 
kneeling  figure  of  the  Queen,  who  has  a 
sweet  and  gentle  face.  Here  is  the  archi- 
episcopal  throne  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  design,  and 
at  once  quaint  and  simple.  It  is  not  lofty, . 
and  the  back  and  sides  are  covered  with 
a  carved  diapering  in  very  low  relief. 
The  back  is  a  low  gable.  The  seat  is 
supported  in  front  by  three  figures,— two 
Saracens,  with  a  man  in  a  sort  of  turban 
between  them.  The  flat  foot-rest  is  raised 
on  the  backs  of  a  pair  of  crouching 
lions.  Close  by,  protected  by  a  rail,  is  a 
pillar,  once  of  wood,  changed  into  iron 
by  San  Nicola  as  tradition  relates. 

The  church  of  San  Nicola  is  not  the 
cathedral  of  Bari:  the  cathedral  is  still 
older,  having  been  consecrated  in  1035, 
thirty-six  years  before  Robert  Guiscard 
took  Bari  from  the  Greeks.  It  was  built 
by  the  Greek  Bishop  over  the  ruins  of  a 
chapel  in  which  the  relics  of  St.  Sabinus 
had  rested  since  850,  when  they  had  been 
brought  here  from  Canosa.  It  was  de- 
stroyed in  one  of  the  incursions  of  the 
Saracens,  and  rebuilt  in  11 71.  The  shrine 
of  St.  Sabinus  is  still  preserved  in  the 
crypt.  In  many  ways  the  architecture  of 
this  ancient  church  is  interesting.  The 
apse  is  an  inner  alcove;  there  is  a  dome, 
rather  like  those  of  the  half-Saracenic 
churches  of  Palermo;  and  the  very  tall, 
shm  towers  are  pecuhar. 

Bari  is  a  great  and  famous  place  of 
pilgrimage,  thousands  of  pilgrims  resorting 
thither  in  May,  every  year,  for  the  great 
festa  which  commemorates  the  arrival  of 
the  saint's  body  in  1087.  The  pilgrims 
come  not  only  from  Italy  but  other 
countries  under  the  saint's  patronage. 
He    is    regarded    by    the    Russians    with 


peculiar  veneration,  and  was  so  regarded 
in  England  before  the  so-called  Reforma- 
tion, nearly  four  hundred  English  churches 
havipg  been  dedicated  to  him.  He  was 
claimed  by  parish  clerks  as  their  patron, 
and  we  are  told  that  robbers  also  claimed 
him  as  theirs!  We  may  hope  his  prayers 
have  obtained  the  grace  of  conversion 
and  a  good  death  for  some  of  these 
naughty  clients  of  his.  In  the  old  days 
of  the  Regno  the  kings  of  Naples  often 
came  to  Bari,  and  in  the  saint's  church 
were  content  to  rank  as  senior  canons. 

In  A.  D.  1002  Bari  suffered  from  one 
of  its  frequent  assaults  by  the  Saracens, 
and  on  this  occasion  they  received  timely 
aid  from  a  Venetian  fleet,  in  memory  of 
which,  on  St.  Mark's  Day,  there  is  a  pro- 
cession to  the  fortress  overlooking  the 
harbor,  whence,  by  way  of  salute,  a  cannon 
is  fired  three  times  in  the  direction  of 
Venice.  The  people  eagerly  watch  to  see 
how  far  out  the  ball  will  drop  into  the 
sea;  the  farther  it  goes,  the  more  happy 
is  the  augury. 

The  great  day  of  pilgrimage  is  the  8th 
of  May,  and  the  pilgrims  throng  the  streets 
in  the  wonderful  costumes  (fast  disappear- 
ing, alas!  but  not  yet  extinct)  of  the  far 
South.  They  carry  long  staves  adorned 
with  palm  and  olive,  with  a  pilgrim's  gourd 
hanging  from  them.  Often  the  priory  of 
San  Nicola  has  fed  nine  or  ten  thousand 
of  these  devout  people  in  one  day. 
These  are  the  poorer  folk;  the  richer  fend 
for  themselves;  they  come  by  train,  on 
horseback,  and  in  carriages,  and  don  the 
pilgrim's  habit  only  to  visit  the  shrine. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  simple  devotion 
of  the  pilgrims.  On  their  knees  they  make 
the  entire  circuit  of  the  huge  church, 
constantly  kissing  the  pavement  and 
pressing  it  with  their  foreheads;  and  all 
with  the  deepest,  most  serious  recollection. 
Then  in  long  strings  they  are  admitted 
to  the  crypt,  where  the' clergy,  as  they 
approach  the  altar-shrine,  give  them  the 
Manna  of  St.  Nicholas  mixed  with  water. 

The  sailors  have  their  own  special 
function.     Entering    the    church    in    the 
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morning,  they  receive  from  the  clergy  a 
wooden  statue  of  the  saint,  vested  in 
pontificals;  and  this  they  bear  in  pro- 
cession through  the  city,  where  every 
window  is  thronged  with  spectators, 
and  every  street  packed  with  pilgrims. 
"San  Nicola!  San  Nicola!"  they  cry. 
Confetti  are  flung  into  the  air,  bells  ring, 
bombs  are  fired,  and  often  there  is  a 
rain  of  sonnets  and  panegyrics  of  the 
saint.  The  holy  statue  is  carried  to  the 
cathedral,  and  thence  to  the  harbor, 
where  it  is  embarked  and  carried  out  to 
sea,  the  sailors  praying  to  their  patron 
to  obtain  for  them  prosperous  voyages 
and  favoring  winds. 

When  night  falls,  with  its  swift  southern 
darkness,  the  venerated  image  is  brought 
to  port  again,  and  landed,  to  find  the  city 
ablaze  with  most  beautiful  and  tasteful 
illuminations.  Rockets  dart  up  into  the 
skies,  where  the  saint  reigns  with  Christ 
in  glory,  and  every  street  resounds  with 
the  solemn  chaunting  of  the  grand 
medieval  litany  of  San  Nicola.  The  pro- 
cession carries  the  statue  of  the  saint  to 
visit  his  own  church,  leaves  it  again,  and 
passes  through  the  town  by  other  streets, 
to  return  at  last  and  deliver  the  holy 
image  back  into  the  keeping  of  the  canons. 
Many  of  the  pilgrims  are  their  guests; 
the  rest  find  quarters  in  the  town;  the 
poorest  not  grudging  to  sleep  in  doorways 
and  under  arches;  many  spending  the 
whole  night  in  the  churches. 

The  spectacle  of  such  a  festa  is  striking 
even  to  those  who  have  no  great  love  of 
the  faith  of  which  it  is  an  exuberant 
expression.  They  are  impressed  in 
spite  of  themselves,  and  sometimes  under 
protest.  Many  such  protests  have  been 
heard.  Let  it  console  those  who  make 
them  to  remember  that  as  to  one  thing 
their  minds  may  be  entirely  at  ease: 
should  Protestant  Christianity  be  in 
existence  sixteen  hundred  years  from 
now,  there  is  not  the  remotest  danger  of 
the  relics  of  any  Protestant  bishop  of 
to-day  being  the  occasion  of  any  such 
exhibition  of  popular  religion. 


A  Partnership  with  God. 


fiAUI.  DUHALDE  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1691;  he  died  in  1725.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  dealer  in  diamonds,  and  lost 
his  father  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  when 
he  was  sent  to  Spain  by  his  mother  to 
learn  the  secrets  of  the  business.  The  lad 
had  no  success,  and  returned  home.  He 
was  then  placed  with  a  merchant  at 
Rouen;  but  did  not  get  on  well,  and  sub- 
sequently passed  to  America.  His  restless 
disposition,  however,  soon  brought  him 
back  again  to  France,  where  he  remained 
for  some  time  with  his  mother  before  setting 
out  for  Madrid  with  other  jewel  merchants. 
This  enterprise  being  also  unsuccessful,  he 
returned  to  Paris  completely  discouraged. 

Here  the  melancholy  reflections  conse- 
quent on  his  repeated  and  persistent 
failures  suggested  to  him  the  notion  of 
contracting  a  partnership  with  God,  and 
he  proceeded  to  enter  seriously  into  this 
contract  by  drawing  up  an  act  in  regular 
and  technical  form,  which  he  transcribed 
into  his  daybook  on  September  24,  17 19. 
It  runs  as  follows :  "  I  have  resolved  to 
enter  into  a  partnership  with  God,  prom- 
ising to  fulfil  all  the  below-mentioned 
articles;  and  I  enjoin  my  heirs  to  carry 
out  my  intentions  in  case  I  should  die 
before  I  have  an  opportunity  to  accom- 
plish them." 

He  then  proceeds  to  declare  that  this 
pious  association  shall  be  good  for  five 
years,  beginning  October  2,  1719.  He 
estimated  his  capital  at  3000  Spanish 
piasters  (about  $3000),  being  all  that  re- 
mained to  him  of  his  patrimony;  and  he 
bound  himself  not  to  enter  into  any  other 
partnership  during  the  five  years,  except 
with  a  woman  by  marriage.  As  soon  as 
the  five  years  should  have  elapsed,  he  pro- 
posed to  balance  his  accounts.  He  would 
first  withdraw  from  the  partnership  the 
3000  piasters  with  which  he  started; 
secondly,  he  would  take  from  it  the  dowry 
that  his  wife  had  brought  to  him ;  thirdly, 
he  would  take  any  sum  or  sums  that  had 
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fallen  to  him  by  succession  or  otherwise 
during  the  five  years'  time,  and  the  surplus 
he  would  equally  divide  between  God 
and  himself. 

This  unique  partnership  having  been 
thus  determined,  Duhalde  started  a  third 
time  for  Spain;  but  the  outset  of  this 
new  attempt  did  not  augur  well  for  the 
partners.  Two  years  after,  however  ( 1 72 1 ) , 
the  project  of  a  double  marriage  between 
the  Courts  of  France  and  Spain  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  the  branch  of  commerce 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  he  resolved 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 
Fortune  smiled  on  his  endeavors,  and 
the  ultimate  results  exceeded  his  fondest 
hopes;  so  that  he  returned  to  Paris, 
resolving  to  remain  there. 

In  1722  he  married  the  daughter  of 
De  Hansy,  a  well-known  bookseller,  who 
brought  him  30,000  livres;  and  from  his 
mother,  who  died  in  September  of  the 
same  year,  he  inherited  70,226  livres.  On 
May  20, •  1723,  a  son  was  born  to  him. 
Meanwhile  Duhalde  never  lost  sight  of 
the  obligations  he  had  taken  upon  himself 
toward  his  Partner.  From  time  to  time 
he  drew  from  the  common  fund  sums  which 
he  distributed  to  the  poor,  in  the  name 
of  God;  and  these  he  noted  with  regularity 
and    precision   in   his   registers. 

On  October  i,  1724,  the  partnership 
expired.  Duhalde  struck  a  balance  of 
his  accounts,  and  found,  from  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  entries,  that  he  had  already 
paid  to  the  poor  13,684  livres.  But  this 
was  not  all.  In  the  statement  of  accounts 
drawn  up,  he  had  considered  three  lots 
of  stones  as  constituting  a  portion  of  the 
profits.  One  of  these  lots  was  in  Am- 
sterdam, one  in  Madrid,  and  one  in  Paris. 
He  wished  to  share  them  equally  between 
himself  and  God,  inscribing  on  the  packets 
which  contained  them ;  "  Half  for  the 
Poor."  At  the  foot  of  the  statement 
of  account  he  wrote:  "Misfortune  and 
malediction  upon  my  heirs,  whoever  they 
may  be,  if,  under  any  pretext  whatever, 
they  should  fail  to  distribute  to  the 
poor  the  half  of  whatever  proceeds  may 


come  from  the  jewels  now  in  my  posses- 
sion, should  God  call  me  away  before  I 
myself  shall  have  been  able  to  satisfy 
their  claims.  Further,  if  by  any.  extraor- 
dinary event  it  should  appear  at  my  death 
that  no  other  amounts  are  forthcoming 
but  those  goods  or  sums  which  are  the 
property  of  the  poor,  let  no  sacrilegious 
hand  be  laid  upon  them;  for  they  consti- 
tute a  deposit  which  can  under  no  circum- 
stances be  diverted  from  its  just  purpose." 

In  addition  to  this  precaution,  and  in 
order  to  secure  for  the  poor  the  amounts 
he  regarded  as  strictly  their  due,  Duhalde 
drew  up,  in  the  month  of  January,  1725, 
eight  bills,  of  1000  livres  each,  payable 
to  order  from  year  to  year,  comprising 
the  years  from  1725  to  1732;  and  placed 
tJiese  bills  in  the  hands  of  the  vicar  of 
St.  Germaine  I'Auxerrois.  On  January  14, 
1725,  he  fell  ill  and  made  his  will,  by  which 
he  declared  that  in  the  books  which  con- 
tained the  minutes  of  his  affairs  there 
were  several  articles  touching  matters 
that  concerned  the  poor,  and  begged  his 
executor  to  examine  these  articles  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  they  w'ere  carried  out  with  the 
strictest  attention. 

Two  months  afterward,  Duhalde  died, 
leaving  a  young  widow  and  a  child  two 
years  old.  The  schedule  of  the  property 
was  drawn  up  and  the  administrators  of 
the  Hfipital-G^neral  were  called  in.  Among 
the  effects  of  the  deceased  were  found 
packets  of  precious  stones  labelled :  "  Half 
for  the  Poor."  Their  portion  was  esti- 
mated at  18,188  livres.  The  admin- 
istrators claimed  it,  but  finally  offered 
to  compromise  for  the  sum  of  15,900 
francs.  The  young  widow  protested;  the 
guardian  contended  that  the  will  should 
be  broken  on  the  grounds  that  no  sane 
man  ever  entered  into  partnership  with 
God.  The  parties  appealed  to  law;  and, 
after  a  spirited  altercation,  a  judgment  was 
obtained  April  3,  1726,  ordering  that  the 
will  of  Duhalde  and  the  acts  and  codicils  a 
dependent  thereon  should  be  fulfilled  ac- 
cording to  the  desire  of  the  testator. 
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Socialism  vs.  Social  Reform. 


/^NE  of  the  outstanding  results  of  the 
^^  recent  elections  in  this  country  is 
the  great  increase  in  the  Socialistic 
vote,  as  evidenced  by  the  success  of 
Socialist  candidates  for  minor  offices  in 
many  of  our  States.  True,  such  success 
is  very  likely  less  significant  than  the 
leaders  of  Socialism  proclaim  it  to  be. 
It  probably  does  not  so  much  attest  a 
notable  growth  in  Socialistic  sentiment 
on.  the  part  of  American  voters  as  it 
does  the  dissatisfaction  of  those  voters 
with  candidates  of  the  regular  parties, 
Republican  and  Democrat.  In  any  case, 
however,  there  is  no  bHnking  the  fact  that 
Socialistic  doctrines  are  making  some,  if 
not  many,  converts  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  irrepressible  conflict 
of  Capital  and  Labor  is  the  principal  cause 
of  adhesions  to  the  Socialistic  ranks. 

Catholic  literature  on  economics  is 
growing  apace,  and  the  Church's  views 
on  capital  and  labor,  a  living  wage, 
the  employer's  liability,  and  like  topics, 
are  being  spread  broadcast  in  the  Cath- 
olic press  and  Catholic  Truth  Societies' 
pamphlets;  but  there  is  little  danger  of 
the  work's  being  overdone,  and  we  accord- 
ingly make  no  apology  for  presenting  our 
readers  with  some  extracts  from  a  recent 
lecture  on  the  general  subject  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McCaffrey,  of  Maynooth 
College.  We  hope  to  see  it  published  as 
a  pamphlet  for  general  circulation;  it 
well  deserves  all  the  publicity  that  can 
be  given  it  at  home  and  abroad.  Dr. 
McCaffrey  says: 

Two  extremes  are  to  be  carefully  avoided. 
On  the  one  side,  there  is  the  theory  of  those 
who  maintain  that  the  rights  of  ownershi])  are 
so  sacred  that  in  no  circumstances  and  by  no 
power  can  they  be  limited.  A  man  can  do  what 
he  likes  with  his  own,  they  say,  and  he  is  hot 
bound  in  any  way  to  take  notice  of  the  neces- 
sities of  individuals  or  the  demands  of  the 
common  good.  For  such  men  the  labor  problem 
presents  no  difficulties.  They  will  tell  you  that 
labor  is  a  marketable  commodity  which'*can  be 
bought  and  sold  like  any  other  goods;    that  the 


wages  are  to  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  They  insist  that  it  is 
no  business  of  theirs  to  inquire  whether  the 
wages  paid  to  their  employees  are  sufficient 
to  support  themselves  and  their  families  in 
decent  comfort;  .and  that,  so  long  as  they 
observe  their  contract,  they  are  doing  all  that 
they  are  bound  to  do.  Such  a  theory  is,  to  my 
mind,  utterly  indefensible,  and  out  of  harmony 
with  the  principles  and  spirit  of  Christianity. 
The  men  who  acted  upon  it  in  their  dealings 
with  their  workmen  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  class  war  which  is  being  waged  with 
such   bitterness   throughout   the   world. 

Ownership  is  not  absolute.  It  is  limited 
principally  by  the  demands  of  the  common 
good,  and  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State 
to  see  that  no  man  uses  his  powers  as  owner 
in  a  way  that  is  harmful  to  the  community. 
To  make  my  meaning  clear,  let  us  take  for 
example  the  owner  of  one  of  the  city  slums 
who  persists  in  drawing  his  rent  without  taking 
any  steps  to  put  the  houses  of  His  tenants  into 
a  proper  sanitary  condition.  The  State  or  the 
municipal  authorities  should  deal  with  such 
a  man;  and  if  he  persists  in  his  neglect,  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  buy  out  his  interests  at  the 
price  fixed  by  an  independent  valuator.  Nor 
is  it  right  that  labor  should  be  treated  like 
any  marketable  commodity,  the  price  of  which 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  stern  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  When  the  vast  body  of  the 
people  in  any  country  do  not  own  anything 
except  their  physical  or  mental  capacity  for 
,  labor,  the  labor  market  is  always  full,  and  free 
contract  is  almost  impossible.  The  fear  of 
starvation,  and  the  knowledge  that  others 
can  be  found  to  take  his  place,  will  force  a  man 
to  accept  the  terms  that  are  dictated  to  him 
by  employers;  but  all  this  does  not  prove  that 
the  employer  has  done  all  that  he  is  bound 
to  do,  or  that  the  workmen  have  no  reason 
to  complain.  If  a  man  must  live  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  he  ought  to  get  enough  to  live 
ujjon  and  to  support  himself  and  his  family 
in    moderate   comfort. 

It  may  be  said  in  reply  to  all  this  that,  owing 
to  the  wild  competition  of  the  present  day, 
when  prices  are  cut  down  to  the  last  farthing, 
the  employers  are  unable  to  pay  a  living  wage. 
But  if  this  be  so — and  in  some  cases  it  is  so — • 
1  would  reply  that  it  ought  not  to  be  beyond 
the  power  of  any  well-regulated  State  to  apply 
a  suitable  remedy.  In  any  case,  it  is  unfair 
that  the  poorest  class  of  the  community  should 
be    penalized. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  'can  not  agree  with 
the  Socialists  who  go  to  the  other  extreme  when 
they  maintain  that  individual  ownership  has 
been  at  the  root  of  all  the  misery  of  the  modern 
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world,  and  that  the  aim  of  every  man  ought 
to  be  its  abolition.  They  insist  that  all  the 
means  of  production — land,  capital,  mines, 
means  of  transit,  industrial  machinery,  etc. — 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  present 
owners  and  held  in  common  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  nation,  to  be  administered  for  the  good 
of  the  people.  They  admit  that  all  this  is 
opposed  to  the  prevalent  ideas  of  ownership; 
but  they  contend  that  modern  society  is  built 
on  a  wrong  and  unnatural  basis — namely, 
that  the  individual  can  appropriate  for  his  own 
exclusive  use  what  was  meant  for  the  whole 
body,  and  that  nothing  less  than  a  complete 
revolution  can  put  an  end  to  the  misery  entailed 
by  the  present  system. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  tlie  fact  that  the  leading 
principle  of  Socialism  is  its  attack  on  individual 
ownership,   because   there   seems   to   be   a   mis- 
understanding on  this  point  in  the  eyes  of  many. 
Some  people  seem  to  have  got  Socialism  on  the 
brain.     They  go  to  bed  at  night  only  to  dream 
that   they  are   being  engulfed  in  a  huge   wave 
of    Socialism,    and    they    rise    in    the    morning 
(irmly  convinced  that  their  dreams  are  on  the 
point     of     being     realized.     For    such     nervous 
spirits  it  would  be  well  to  remember  that  there 
is  an  immeasurable  distance  between  Socialism 
and    Social    Reform;     and    that,    while    nearly 
everyone  in  this  country  is  in  favor  of  reform, 
few,    if    any,    have    committed    themselves    to 
Socialism     as     properly     understood.     Because 
a    man   insists    that   a    decent    wage   should    be 
paid    to    workmen,    that    their    hours    of    work 
should  not  be  too  long,  or  that  their  conditions 
of  labor  be  not  insanitary   or  degrading,   he  is 
not  necessarily  a  Socialist.     Nor  is  the  charge 
of  Socialism   to   be  levelled   against   him   if  he 
maintains    that    the    State    is    bound    to    make 
provision  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  to  insist 
on  the  insurance  of  workmen  against  accidents, 
sickness,    or   enforced    unemployment.     Even   if 
he    should    go    further,   and    declare     that,   by 
taxes  on  incomes,  luxuries,  and  the  unearned  in- 
crement derived  from  property,  the  State  should 
endeavor   to  lessen   the   taxation   which  presses 
upon  the  poorer  classes,  he  would  not  be  teach- 
ing anything   unacceptable    to   the   Church.  .  .  . 
With  Socialism  pure  and  simple  no  Catholic 
can  have  any  sympathy.    As  it  is  advanced  by 
its  ablest  exponents,   it  is   based   largely   on   a 
materialistic  system  of  philosophy  which  denies 
the  existence  of  God  and  a   Divine   Providence 
governing  the  destinies  of  the  world.    It  assumes 
that- human  .society  is  being  gradually  evolved, 
not  under  the  guidance  of  God,  but  under  the 
stress  of  economic  laws,  and   that  this  natural 
evolution    has    now    reached    the    stage    when 
individual    ownership    should    be    abolished    in 
favor  of  collective  ownership.     The  large  body 


of  Continental  Socialists  openly  scoff  at  the 
existence  of  God  and  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
life  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Man,  they 
say,  should  seek  his  happiness  in  the  goods  of 
this  earth.  In  the  possession  of  these  goods 
consists  his  heaven.  If  men  begin  with  such 
propositions  as  the.se — if  they  believe  that  there 
is  no  Divine  Providence  guiding  the  destinies 
of  the  world,  no  future  life  where  the  apparent 
inequalities  of  this  life  shall  be  set  right,  no 
example  of  suffering  given  by  our  Divine  Saviour 
for  men  to  imitate,  no  teaching  of  this  same 
Saviour  about  the  rewards  in  store  for  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed  and  the  punishments 
for  the  extortioner  and  the  unjust, — if  they 
believe  all  this,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
they  should  advocate  equality  for  all  in  the 
possessions  of  the  goods  of  this  earth,  and  the 
abolition  of  private  ownership  as  the  means  of 
attaining  such  equality. 

Again,  it  can  not  be  denied,  for  it  is  a  fact 
notorious  to  all,  that  wherever  the  Socialists 
have  become  powerful,  they  have  waged  war 
against  revealed  religion,  and  more  especially 
against  the  Church.  On  their  platforms  and  in 
their  official  programmes  they  .sometimes  pro- 
claim that  religion  is  the  affair  of  the  individual, 
and  they  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the 
religious  beliefs  of  any  man;  but  such  professions 
are  not  in  accordance  with  their  policy.  They 
are  made  in  order  to  deceive  supporters,  and 
to  win  recruits,  who  would  not  join  in  an  avowed 
anti-religious  campaign.  It  is  not  by  such 
professions  we  are  to  judge  them,  but  by  the 
whole  trend  of  the  movement;  and,  judging 
them  by  that  standard,  we  see  that  in  Germany, 
in  France,  in  Belgium,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  and 
Portugal,— ^ in  a  word,  wherever  they  have 
secured  a  foothold  and  can  show  their  true 
colors  in  safety,  they  make  no  secret  of  their 
wish  to  overthrow  religion.  On  this  matter 
there  may  be  slight  shades  of  difference.  One 
man  may  express  himself  more  violently  than 
another;  one  man  may  be  prepared  to  advance 
further  and  more  rapidly  than  another;  but, 
taking  them  all  in  all,  I  can  safely  say,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  Socialist  move- 
ment, as  a  whole,  wherever  we  find  it  in  full 
swing,  is  the  declared  enemy  of  the  Church. 

And  it  is  precisely  this  undeniable  fact, 
Socialism's  avowed  enmity  to  the  Church, 
which  should  be  insistently  Ijrought  to 
the  notice  of  the  American  Catholic 
laborer.  He  is  perfectly  within  his  rights 
when,  as  a  member  of  a  Union,  or  as  an 
individual,  he  advocates,  pleads  for,  and 
votes  for  a  large  measure  of  social  and 
economic  reform;    but  he  is  emphatically 
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going  astray  when  he  identifies  himself 
with  genuine  philosophical  Socialists, 
whose  aim  is  not  merely  to  effect  salutary 
reforms  within  the  framework  of  existing 
society,  but  to  destroy  that  framework 
altogether,  and  to  abolish  among  other 
institutions  the  Church,  to  which  Labor 
and  Capital  must  look  for  the  solution  of 
their  apparently  insoluble  problems. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


"Social  Activities." 


Mr.  Arthur  Machen  is  not  sure  that 
there  is  a  remedy,  or  that  there  is  meant 
to  be  one,  for  the  present  sickness  of  the 
world;  but  he  is  thoroughly  convinced 
that  if  there  be  a  cure  for  the  ills  that  now 
afflict  us,  it  must  proceed  from  the  centre 
and  not  from  the  circumference.  We  are 
sorry  that  we  have  not  space  to  quote 
all  that  he  has  to  say  in  support  of  his 
conviction, — writing  in  the  Academy.  He 
has  no  faith  in  social  activities: 

Not  by  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  thousand 
"social  activities"  shall  society  be  improved 
one  jot  or  one  tittle.  Look  into  the  work  of 
Thorold  Rogers.  You  will  see  there  that  there 
was  a  time  when  the  great  mass  of  the  English 
people  lived,  on  the  whole,  in  decent  comfort 
and  security,  free  from  the  gnawing  and  pitiful 
and  shameful  anxieties  of  the  struggle  for 
life.  . .  .  This  time  was  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
the  central  fire  was  alight,  when  a  great 
mystery  was  the  foundalicn  of  all  life;  when, 
the  grand  premises  being  sound,  the  conclusions 
followed  in  sane  and  wholesome  order. 

The  Christian  Church  came  into  existence 
when  the  world  was  full  both  of  anarchy  and 
tyranny.  The  two  opposites  seemed  reconciled; 
the  Roman  Empire  was  governed  by  a  tyrant 
who  held  power  by  the  will  of  an  armed  mob. 
I  am  no  historian,  but  I  believe  that  every  kind 
of  social  villainy,  oppression,  shame,  and  wrong 
was  rampant  in  that  world  of  Rome;  the  powers 
that  reigned  were  as  evil  as  any  power  well 
could  be.  And  the  Church  .  .  .  conquered  this 
world  of  shame,  not  by  social  activities,  but 
solely  by  the  Lord's  Day  and  by  the  holy 
mysteries  thereon  celebrated. 

We  must  return  some  time  to  Mr. 
Machen's  article.  To  oiu-  mind,  he  is  one 
of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  brilliant  school 
to  which  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Hilaire  Belloc, 
and  Frank  Harri§  belong. 


In  a  recent  editorial  on  the  public-school 
system  of  New  York  city,  the  Tablet  of 
Brooklyn  declares  that  the  objection  to 
it  on  the  part  of  Catholics  is  not  on 
account  of  the  teaching  that  it  provides, 
but  on  account  of  the  teaching  that  it 
prevents.  It  does  not  comply  with  Cath- 
olics' conviction  of  what  children  abso- 
lutely need  to  get — moral  training;  a 
need  all  the  more  imperative  because  of 
the  utter  unfitness  of  so  many  parents 
to  impart  it,  or  their  utter  indifference  to 
it.  The  religious  school  has  become  a 
necessity,  arising  from  the  home  condi- 
tions of  the  average  child.  Illustrating 
the  effect  produced  on  the  child  mind 
by  excluding  religion  from  his  education, 
the  editor  of  the  Tablet  says  truly  that 
children  who  sit  for  five  hours  a  day  in 
school-rooms  ornamented  with  pictures 
of  secular  celebrities,  and  from  which  the 
crucifix  and  pictures  of  Christ's  Mother 
and  His  saints  are  banished,  naturally 
get  the  impression  that  Christianity  is  a 
far-off,  inferior  thing,  with  which  they 
need  not  particularly  concern  themselves 
now  or  in  after  life. 


Mr.  Stephens,  of  Texas,  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
is  a  member  of  Congress  whose  anti- 
Catholicism  is  ill-concealed  and  whose 
activities  will  bear  watching.  He  recently 
introduced  a  resolution  of  inquiry,  one 
paragraph  of  which  runs: 

Said  Secretary  is  further  requested  to  report 
whether  religious  symbols,  emblems  or  garbs  of 
any  particular  religious  denomination  or  society, 
are  permitted  to  be  worn  or  used  or  publicly 
exhibited  and  kept,  or  are  so  worn,  used  or 
kept  by  employees  in  the  Indian  School  Service, 
or  within  or  upon  property  under  Government 
control  in  the  Indian  Service. 

.  Without  going  into  the  details  of  the 
matter,  let  us  say  that  the  proposed 
inquiry  was  aimed  at  the  Catholic  schools 
for  the  Indians,  and  sought  to  debar  the 
Sisters  from  wearing  their  religious  cos- 
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tume.  Mr.  Stephens'  scheme  was  blocked 
for  the  time  being;  but  it  will  be  well  for 
his  constituents  and  the  general  party  to 
which  he  is  affiliated  to  understand  that 
theycan  not  endorse  anti-Catholic  prejudice 
expressed  in  action.  On  the  lowest  of  all 
grounds,  it  is  not  good  politics. 


The  appalling  increase  of  crime  among 
young  men  is  now  a  striking  feature  of 
the  police  court  records  in  all  our  large 
cities.  The  judges  whose  duty  it  is  to 
impose  sentence  on  so  many  youthful 
criminals  should  know  best  the  causes  of 
their  downfall.  Judge  Thomas  O'SuUivan, 
of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  New 
York,  assigns  the  following:  "A  lack  of 
religious  or  moral  instruction  in  the 
schools.  Reduced  wages,  which  have 
deprived  parents  and  their  children  of 
former  comforts  or  luxuries.  A  disin- 
clination on  the  part  of  young  men  to 
work,  partly  because  of  their  having  been 
spoiled  at  home,  and  partly  because  of 
their  own  realization  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  wages  they  will  get  in  the  trades. 
Bad  associations  on  the  streets  at  night." 

If  Judge  O'SuUivan  had  assigned  only 
one  cause  for  the  increase  of  juvenile 
crime,  we  are  quite  certain  it  would 
have  been  the  first  of  these. 


That  versatile,  if  not  pleasing,  littira- 
ieur,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  writing  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  takes  the  public  into 
his  confidence  and  thus  enunciates  the 
platform  of  the  novelists — of  his  ilk: 

We  are  going  to  write,  subject  only  to  our 
own  limitations,  about  the  whole  of  human  life. 
We  are  going  to  deal  with  political  questions 
and  religious  questions  and  social  questions. 
We  can  not  present  people  unless  we  have 
this  free-hand,  this  unrestricted  field.  What 
is  the  good .  of  telling  stories  about  people's 
lives  if  one  may  not  deal  freely  with  the  religious 
beliefs  and  organizations  that  have  controlled 
or  failed  to  control  them?  What  is  the  good 
of  pretending  to  write  about  love,  and  the" 
loyalties  and  treacheries  and  quarrels  of  men 
and  women,  if  one  must  not  glance  at  those 
varieties  of  physical  temperament  and  organic 
quality,  those  deeply  passionate  needs  and  dis- 


tresses from  which  halffthe  storms  of  human 
life  are  brewed?  We  mean  to  deal  with  all  these 
things,  and  it  will  need  very  much  more  than 
the  disapproval  of  provincial  librarians,  the 
hostility  of  a  few  influential  people  in  London, 
the  scurrility  of  the  Speclalor,  and  the  deep 
and  obstinate  silences  of  the  Weslminsler  Gazelle, 
to  stop  the  incoming  tide  of  aggressive  novel- 
writing.  We  are  going  to  write  about  it  all. 
We  are  going  to  write  about  business  and 
finance  and  politics  and  precedence  and  pre- 
tentiousness and  decorum  and  indecorum,  until 
a  thousand  pretences  and  ten  thousand  impos- 
tures shrivel  in  the  cold,  clear  air  of  our 
elucidations.  We  are  going  to  write  of  wasted 
opportunities  and  latent  beauties  until  a  thou- 
sand new  ways  of  living  open  to  men  and 
women.  We  are  going  to  appeal  to  the  young 
and  the  hopeful  and  the  curious,  against  the 
established,  the  dignified,  and  defensive.  Before 
we  have  done  we  will  have  all  life  within  the 
scope  of  the  novel. 

With  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Wells, 
is  there  not  at  present  quite  a  sufficiency 
of  writing  about  "indecorum,"  and  are 
not  the  "curious"  catered  to  quite  as 
much  as  is  good  for  them  or  for  society 
at  large?  The  "  incoming  tide  of  aggressive 
novel-writing"  may  find  itself  dashing 
futilely  against  a  wall  of  effective  legisla- 
tion against  licentious  books. 


The  author  of  the  dehghtful  old  tome 
from  which  our  leading  article  this  week 
is  extracted  cautions  his  readers  not  'to 
huddle  ore  this  book,  as  reading  it  for 
recreation,  but  purely  for  devotion,  .  .  . 
which  is  hugely  profitable  unto  all  people.' 
However,  we  hope  that  every  reader  of 
The  Ave  Maria  will  enjoy  as  well  as 
profit  by  the  quaint  "explications"  of 
the  Epistles  and  Gospels  of  the  Sundays 
of  Advent,  set  forth  so  long  ago  for  "all 
good  lay-Christian  folke." 

"  The  Christian  Sodality,  or  Catholic  Hive 
of  Bees,"  is  an  extremely  scarce  work. 
There  were  to  have  been  three  volumes  of 
it,  but  only  one  ever  appeared.  It  was 
printed  at  Paris,  published  in  1652,  and 
there  was  only  one  edition.  The  copy  which 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  short 
time  ago,  through  an  antiquarian  book- 
seller in  London,  formerly  belonged  to  a 
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member  of  the  author's  family.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Gillow,  a  high  authority,  the 
work  was  probably  written  by  Francis 
Gage,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Gage,  governor  of 
Oxford  for  Charles  I.,  and  not  by  his 
brother  John,  to  whom  it  is  usually 
attributed    by  bibliophiles. 


The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
at  Amherst,  Mass.,  is  a  §tate  institution, 
and  as  such  should  be  both  in  name  and 
in  reality  strictly  non-sectarian.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  non-Protestant 
students  are  forced  to  attend  Protestant 
religious  services  under  penalty  of  exclu- 
sion from  the  College.  So  palpably 
untenable  is  such  a  position,  so  utterly 
destitute  of  any  raison  d'etre,  that  even 
the  New  York  Independent  is  fain  to  say 
of  it,  editorially; 

We  agree  that  non-Protestant  students — 
Catholic,  Jewish,  Mohammedan  or  Buddhist — 
ought  to  be  excused  from  attending  such  a 
service  to  which  their  religious  superiors  object, 
on  condition  that  they  attend  a  Fervice  of  their 
own  order.  This  is  an  institution  su])ported  by 
United  States  funds,   aided   by  public  taxation. 

Mention  of  Mohammedans  and  Bud- 
dhists, and  possibly  of  Jews,  is  made,  of 
course,  to  "save  its  face"  with  the  In- 
dependent's anti-Catholic  subscribers  and 
adver risers;  but  the  point  is  eminently 
well  taken,  nevertheless. 


Apropos  of  Mr.  Crane's  criticism  of  con- 
ditions in  some  of  the  country's  greatest 
universities,  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor 
of  the  Chicago  non-Catholic  religious 
weekly,  Unity,  says:  "Things  may  not 
be  so  bad  in  our  Western  institutions  as 
Mr.  Crane's  report  would  indicate  them 
to  be  in  the  East,  but  they  certainly  are 
bad  enough  in  the  West."  One  of  the 
forces  which  this  editor  thinks  is  making 
for  college  debauchery  is  the  academic 
emphasis  placed,  in  college  study  and 
life,  on  "conimunit}' ethics,"  "sociological 
conditions,"  and  "economic  elements  in 
morality."  Anent  all  these  he  declares: 
"  Perchance  the  external  demand  of 
individual   ethics,    personal   morality,    the 


everlasting  demands  of  the  Decalogue, 
and  the  inspirations  of  the  Beatitudes 
have  been  overlooked  or  neglected.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  there  is  need  on  the  campus, 
as  outside  of  it,  for  a  reiteration  of  the 
everlasting  gospel  of  personal  purity,  self- 
control  and  self-denial."  ■ 

In  other  words,  there  is  need  of  the 
only  brand  of  morality  that  can  withstand 
the  pressure  of  the  temptations  that 
everywhere  assail  youth, — the  morality 
born  of  genuine  dogmatic  religion. 


It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  —  it  seems 
longer  —  since  Count  Paul  von  Hoens- 
broech,  a  renegade  priest  and  Jesuit, 
published  his  tirade  against  the  Church 
and  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Had  the  work 
been  immediately  translated  into  English, 
it  would  doubtless  have  done  much  harm; 
but  now"  it  is  unlikely  to  have  many 
readers,  and  the  most  prejudiced  of  them 
will  not  be  apt  altogether  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that,  as  the  reviewer  of  the  London 
AthcncEum  expresses  it,  the  "Count  writes 
from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  has 
broken  away  not  merely  from  the  Jesuit 
Order  but  also  from  the  Catholic  Church; 
and  it  is  from  this  standpoint  that  he 
launches  his  wrathful  condemnation  of 
Ultramontane  extravagances." 

Time  has  wrought  a  blessed  change 
in  the  attitude  of  outsiders  toward  the 
Church.  Francis  Parkman,  in  a  conver- 
sation with  John  Gilmary  Shea,  admitted 
that  he  colored  his  book,  "The  Jesuits 
in  North  America  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,"  to  suit  the  non-Catholic  public. 
Nowadays  no  reputable  historian  would 
dare  do  such  a  thing,  —  at  least  would 
not  admit  the  doing.  Formerly  the  leading 
literary  journal  in  our  language  —  the 
AthencEum  unquestionably  deserves  to  be 
thus  designated  —  would  have  reviewed 
Count  von  Hoensbroech's  production 
with  sympathy;  now  it  is  characterized 
by  that  journal  as  "painful  reading," 
neither  altogether  .fair  nor  wholly  satis- 
factory in  numerous  passages.  The  terms 
of  censure  employed  are,  of  course,  very 
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mild;  but  in  concluding  its  review  our 
learned  contemporary  is  moved  to  remark 
that  the  ex- Jesuit  has 

taken  as  his  life-work  the  fight  against  UUra- 
montanism,  and  against  the  Society  as  the  very 
centre  and  strength  of  that  position.  This  book 
will  doubtless  be  considered  a  powerful  re- 
inforcement to  those  who  clamor  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  second  suppression  of  the  Jesuits. 
However  this  may  be,  he  has  at  least  not  yet 
abridged  the  Society's  claim,  in  spite  of  the 
worst  it  has  done  and  the  worst  its  foes  can  say 
of  it,  to  be  considered  the  most  uncompro- 
mising and  self-devoted  attempt  that  human 
beings  have  ever  made  in  the  perilous  enter- 
prise of  wresting  the  visible  world  to  the  imme- 
diate and  unconditional  service  of  the  invisible. 

A  fine  sentence  this  last.  Has  the 
Society  of  Jesus  ever  received  higher 
eulogy  from  any  sotirce? 


at  Lourdes.  Thus  we  see  how,  bit  by  bit, 
the  reasonableness  of  Catholic  faith  and 
practice  becomes  more  fully  admitted  by 
minds  outside  the  Church." 


In  the  London  correspondence  of  the 
New  York  5mm  appeared  recently  this 
interesting  item: 

Preaching  at  St.  Paul's,  Harringay,  just 
outside  London,  last  Sunday  night,  Dr.'  Ingram, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  told  a  story  which  has 
attracted  widespread  attention.  He  said  that 
in  the  congregation  at  a  confirmation  service 
he  once  conducted  in  Westminster  Abbey  was 
a  young  girl  of  thirteen.  During  the  service 
she  said  to  her  mother:  "Do  you  see  them, 
mother?" — "See  what?"  asked  the  mother. — 
"Angels  on  each  side  of  the  Bishop,"  replied 
the  child. — "It  is  said,"  commented  the  Bishop, 
"that  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God,  and  is 
it  not  therefore  possible  that  a  child  so  pure 
could  see  things  that  an  adult  could  not  see?" 

One's  first  thought  on  reading  the  fore- 
going is:  what  fun  would  be  made  of, 
what  ridicule  would  be  heaped  on,  a 
Catholic  prelate  who  should  make  such 
statements,  by  the  average  non-Catholic 
in  either  England  or  America!  Our 
London  contemporary,  the  Universe  and 
Catholic  Weekly,  draws  this  inference 
from  the  incident:  "The  significance  of 
Bishop  Ingram's  opinion  lies  not  so  much 
in  its  being  a  further  challenge  to  the 
materialist  position,  as  in  the  fact  that 
it  ranges  the  Bishop  of  London  among 
those  who  logically  can  have  no  case 
against  (to  take  only  one  example)  the 
story  of  Bemadette  and   the  apparitions 


Glancing  through  the  fourth  annual 
Report  of  the  Christ-Child  Society  of 
Chicago,  we  find  among  other  interesting 
matters  this  significant  statement  by  the 
treasurer,  Mrs.  James  H.  Barnard : 

In  order  to  save  the  Society  the  expense 
incident  upon  renting  a  place  for  headquarters 
and  providing  light,  heat,  fixtures,  janitor 
service,  etc.,  one  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  Association 
has,  as  heretofore,  tendered  rooms  in  her  home 
for  headquarters.  The  amount  thus  saved  was 
therefore  applicable  to  the  relief  cf  the  needy, 
and  reduced  the  expenses  of  distribution  and 
management  to  the  lowest  possible  sum,  a 
trifle  over  12  per  cent,  nearly  half  of  which  was 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing    the  membership. 

This  laudable  reducing  to  a  minimum 
the  expenses  of  managing  charitable 
societies  and  distributing  their  benefac- 
tions is  worthy  of  imitation  everywhere. 
We  have  heard  it  stated  that,  in  the 
work  of  aiding  certain  foreign  missions,  it 
costs  anywhere  from  thirty  to  fifty  cents 
to  collect  a  dollar.  Such  a  percentage  is 
patently  too  great. 

The  following  note,  sent  by  a  corre- 
spondent to  the  London  Times,  emphasizes 
the  necessity  of  some  sort  of  censorship 
over   moving-picture  exhibitions: 

Some  days  ago  I  took  two  children  to  see  a 
cinematograph  show.  The  film  being  exhibited 
when  we  entered  showed  a  bullfight,  one  horse 
with  his  entrails  hanging  out.  I  left  this  place 
and  tried  another.  Here  we  were  shown  first 
a  rat-killing  competition,  with  two  dogs  tearing 
a  live  rat  in  two,  and  then  a  murder  being 
committed.  I  decided  to  try  one  more  place. 
This  time  we  were  shown  a  man  being  hanged. . .  . 
A  touch  of  unconscious  humor  was  supplied  by 
the  legend  displayed  outside  one  of  these  houses: 
"To  instruct,  elevate,  and  amuse." 

Experience  seems  to  teach  that  all 
such  "shows"  need  investigation  at  fairly 
frequent  intervals.  While  some  of  them 
are,  of  course,  irreproachable,  others — 
and,  we  fear,  the  majority — are  anything 
but  uplifting  or  salutary. 


Twin  Loves. 

BY     T.    E.    B. 

fOD  loves  the  little  children 
Whose  souls  are  spotless  white; 
All  day  He  watches  o'er  them. 

And  all  the  lonely  night; 
When  they  are  bright  and  happy, 

It  fills  His  Heart  with  joy, — 
God  loves  the  little  children. 
For  Jesus  was  a  boy. 

Sweet  Mary  loves  the  children 

And  sends  God's  angels  down, 
To  guard  her  tender  dear  ones 

Lest  they  should  lose  their  crown; 
Each  day  she  prays  that  Jesus 

Will  keep  them  undefiled, — 
Sweet.  Mary  loves  the  children. 

For   Mary  was  a  child. 


How  the  Feast  of  St.  Nicholas  is  Kept  in 
Catholic  Countries. 


BY    ODILIA    GATES. 


NE,  two,  three,  four  little  noses 
against  the  window-panes  of  a 
pretty  villa  in  the  populous  town 

of  M .  The  railway  whistle  has 

shrieked,    and    a    crowd    of    passengers 
moves    down    the   street,  headed   by    the 
postman  carrying  the  mails.    Then  follows 
a  group   of    cattle    merchants,    returning 
from  a  neighboring  market. 
"And  where  is  Uncle  John?" 
"O  Mary,  what   if    he   doesn't   come!" 
And    the   Httle   noses    flattened  against 
the  window  more  closely  than  ever,  and 
their  pretty  owners  drew  themselves  more 
tightly  together  in  their  common  anxiety. 
Arthur,  a  big  boy  of  nine,  the  prophet 
of  the  party,  cries  out: 

"Now,    can't j you    all    have    a    httle 


patience?  Uncle  John  is  old,  you  know. 
He  can't  walk  quick.  You'll  see  he  is 
coming  on  behind." 

"Oh,  there  he  is!— there  he  is!"  And 
all  the  noses  are  withdrawn,  and  the 
children  rush  to  meet  an  old  gentleman, 
with  a  bright,  kind  face,  who  comes 
leaning  on  his  walking  stick,  followed 
by  a  porter  laden  with  parcels. 

"  O  Uncle  John,  we  are  so  glad  you've 
come!    What  fun!" 

One  seizes  his  leg,  another  his  arm,  a 
third  hangs  to  the  tails  of  his  coat,  and  the 
baby  expresses  his  welcome  by  bounding 
and  shouting  for  joy. 

The  old  man  is  quite  touched.  He 
kisses  their  little  round  faces,  and  lets 
himself  be  pulled  into  the  house. 

"  You  can  get  on  without  us,  John," 
said  papa  and  mamma.  "  Those  little 
tyrants  will  be  quite  enough  for  you." 

"O  Uncle  John,  to-morrow  is  St. 
Nicholas'  Day,  and  we  are  watching!" 

"/  haven't  slept  a  wink!"  exclaimed 
Mary. 

"And  I  dreamed  of  it  all  night  long," 
put  in  Arthur. 

"And  I  haven't  cried  since  yesterday!" 
chimed  in  Anna,  a  pretty  elf  of  five 
summers. 

"Yes,  yes,  now!  I  see  how  it  is,  my 
dears!"  said  Uncle  John.  "We  are  all 
just  as  we  should  be,  and  quite  ready  for 
St.  Nicholas.  The  great  saint  will  be  at 
the  bottom  of  his  hamper  before  he  has 
half  done  filling  your  baskets,  I  am 
afraid.  Dear  me,  what  a  pity  I'm  too  old 
to  get  a  share  myself!" 

Now  a  word  of  explanation  to  yau, 
little  readers.  The  feast  of  St.  Nicholas, 
which  is  so  dear  to  your  little  brothers 
and  sisters  in  France  and  Flanders,  as  the 
feast  of  their  great  patron,  has  for  you, 
perhaps,  no  special  interest,  and  awakens 
in  your  hearts  no  joyful  dreanis  and  expec- 
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tations.  You,  here,  have  your  Christmas, 
of  course;  but  long  before  that — on  the 
6th  of  the  month— the  Httle  people  on 
the  Continent  have  received  their  presents 
from  the  bounty  of  their  dear  St.  Nicholas. 

St.  Nicholas  (the  true  Santa  Claus)  is 
the  great  and  good  Bishop  of  olden  time, 
who,  we  are  told,  on  his  feast-day  each 
vear  makes  it  his  duty  to  come  down  to 
earth  and  go  around  the  world,  reward- 
ing with  presents  all  good  children.  Of 
course  he  himself  can  not  carry  all  his' 
presents,  s«  he  is  obliged  to  take  with 
him  a  beautiful  white  donkey,  laden  on 
each  side  with  large  panniers.  Then  if 
children  are  good,  and  if  they  leave  their 
baskets  ready  and  wide  open,  St.  Nicholas 
will  know  how  to  fill  them,  and  what  to 
put  into  them.  But  he  likes  to  do  things 
in  his  own  time  and  in  his  own  way, 
and  above  all  not  to  be  disturbed;  so  he 
comes  at  night  when  no  one  is  about,  and 
he  has  all  the  baskets  nicely  filled  and 
prepared  by  the  morning. 

And  Christmas?  Well,  Christmas  is, 
for  children  on  the  Continent,  simply  the 
dear  and  beautiful  feast  of  the  Holy 
Child  Jesus,  and  no  other  thought  or  joy  is 
mixed  up  with  it.  Now,  it  is  a  glimpse  of 
the  feast  of  the  6th  of  December,  and  the 
evening  before,  that  we  wish  to  give  to 
ovjr  youthful  readers. 

"  But,  Uncle  John,  do  tell  us  what  is 
in  all  those  parcels  that  the  porter  was 
carrying?  You  are  going  to  stay  a  good 
long  time  with  us,  are  you  not?" 

"  I  have  too  much  to  do  in  town.  What 
inquisitive  little  people  you  are,  to  be 
sure!  Now,  I  suppose  you  don't  wish  me 
to  catch  cold  for  want  of  changing  my 
wet  clothes,  do  you?  There,  there!  Ask 
nurse  to  light  the  lamp,  while  I  change 
my  things,  and  say  a  word  to  your 
parents.  By  the  bye,  has  St.  Nicholas 
made  any  signs  of  putting  in  an  appear- 
ance yet?     This  is  his  eve,  you  know." 

■'  No,  not  yet,"  repHed  the  children. 
"  But,  dear  Uncle  John,  pray  don't  be 
long,  or  St.  Nicholas  may  come  when  you 
are   not  here.    You    know  that  you   have 


never  been  able  to  catch  him.  He  comes 
every  year  while  you  are  changing  your 
clothes." 

"Indeed!  indeed!"  said  the  old  man 
with  a  smile.  "  But  now  let  us  have  a 
light,  and  above  all  things  keep  very 
quiet.  I  hear  a  queer  sort  of  murmuring 
in  the  air.  St.  Nicholas  can't  be  very 
far  away." 

Then  the  blinds  were  drawn  down,  all 
the  lamps  were  lighted,  all  the  little 
hearts  beat  faster.  The  tiny  hands  clasped 
one  another,  and  four  sweet,  trilling 
voices,  nervously  at  first,  but  then  more 
firmly,  began  to  sing  the  lines  of  the  old 
stanza    which  custom    requires    on     this 

occasion ; 

St.  Nicholas,  good  friend, 

From  Paradise  descend 
In  haste,  in  haste! 

My  heart  impatient  beats 

Your  macaroons  and  sweets 
To  taste,  to  taste  L 
O— oh  — oh— 0-o-oh!  What  a  ring  at 
the  bell!  Suddenly  the  door  flies  open. 
Papa  and  mamma  are  bowing  down 
almost  to  the  ground,  and  showing  in  a 
venerable  stranger  with  a  golden  mitre 
on  his  head,  and  a  long,  flowing  white 
beard, — it  covers  nearly  his  whole  face! 
A  scream  of  wonder  and  dehght  from  the 
children : 

"O  St.  Nicholas!" 

At  a  sign  from  mamma  silence  is  made, 
and  the  children  fall  on  their  knees. 
Then  St.  Nicholas,  in  shaky  and  trem- 
ulous tones,  wishes  the  children  every 
kind  of  blessing  and  happiness.  The  four 
little  curly  heads  are  now  lifted  up,  and 
each  one  eagerly  mentions  what  he  or 
she  would  like  best  to  find  in  the  baskets 
to-morrow. 

"  Be  very  good  children.  Pray  well, 
study  well,  play  well.  Never  do  any- 
thing to  displease  papa  or  mamma. 
Then  I  shall  be  pleased  with  you.  Don't 
forget  to  be  generous  toward  my  donkey; 
the  more  carrots  and  turnips  he  finds 
in  your  baskets,  the  longer  he  stays; 
and  the  longer  he  stays,  the  more  time 
I'll  have  to  fill  them  with  good  things  in 
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exchange.  And  now,  dear  children"  (and 
the  aged,  wrinkled  hand  passed  caressingly 
over  the  golden  curls,  just  as  Uncle  John's 
used  to  do),  "to-morrow  you  will  all  get 
your  presents.  So  good-bye  until  next 
year,  when  I  hope  to  see  you  all  again." 

St.  Nicholas  turns  to  depart;  papa 
and  mamma  escort  him  toward  the  door. 
A  strong  odor  of  perfume  fills  the  room, 
and  the  children  gaze  wonderingly  until 
the  vision  has  vanished.  Then  the  little 
tongues  are  all  let  loose: 

"And  poor  Uncle  John!  Only  to  think 
how  he  has  missed  St.  Nicholas  again! 
What  a  pity!" 

The  object  of  their  regrets  soon  makes 
his  reappearance.  All  the  children  rush 
toward  him.  They  have  no  time  to  remark 
the  strange  likeness  between  his  supposed 
wet  clothes  and  those  which  it  has  taken 
him  so  long  to  put  on.  He  asks  them  to 
recount   to    him    all    that    has    happened. 

"Only  to  think  that  I  have  missed  it! 
Really,  next  year  I  must  be  quite  sure  to 
be  down  in  time!" 

In  a  corner  of  the  room  are  stored  away 
four  baskets.  Each  child  takes  his  own, 
and  carefully  puts  into  it  the  provender 
for  St.  Nicholas'  Donkey.  Then  all  hurry 
off  to  bed  as  quickly  as  possible;  for  the 
good  saint  needs  the  whole  night-time  to 
get  the  baskets  properly  filled. 

About  six  o'clock  next  morning  there 
is  a  lively  commotion  in  the  nursery.  It 
is  as  much  as  the  nurse  can  do  to  get 
the  children  to  submit  to  even  the  first 
elements  of  the  ordinary  toilet.  But  at 
last  it  is  over,  and  the  joyous  quarto 
come  trooping  and  trotting  downstairs. 

"O  mamma,  indeed  we  are  not  hungry! 
Please    don't  make  us  go  to    breakfast!" 

"And  there's  Uncle  John!" 

It  is  still  dark.  A  single  ray  of  light 
beams  through  the  keyhole  of  the  drawing- 
room  door.  St.  Nicholas  has  evidently 
forgotten  to  put  out  the  lamp. 

"  Now,  dear  children,"  says  a  voice  in 
the  dark,  "let  me  see!  What  shall  we  do? 
Do  you  think  we  might  risk  it  yet?  I 
wonder  if  he  has  finished?    You  know  that 


if  any  one  disturbs  St.  Nicholas  when  he 
is  packing  the  baskets  he  leaves  off  at 
once,  and  will  not,  on  any  consideration, 
complete   what   he   was   doing." 

It  is  Uncle  John  who  speaks,  and  now 
he  crouches  down  to  get  a  peep  through 
the  keyhole. 

'Ye-e-s, — I  think  we  might  make  a 
try.  He  must  have  finished.  I  can't  see 
the  least  bit  of  all  the  turnips  and 
carrots.    Ah — oh!    I  see!    What  is  that!" 

And  very  noiselessly  they  open  the 
door  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch.  All 
the  little  hearts  are  beating,  all  the  little 
hands  clutch  nervously  Uncle  John's  coat 
or  mamma's  gown. 

"Forward!  In  we  go!"  Uncle  John 
dashes  open  the  door.  The  children  are 
dazzled  by  the  sudden  light.  Each  one 
makes  a-  bound  for  the  table,  and  pounces 
on  his  or  her  basket. 

"  Oh— oh— oh— oh—oh ! " 

"How    beautiful!     Look    at    my    doll!" 

"See  my  horse!" 

"Just  look  at  Noah's  Ark  and  ray 
sheep!" 

Cries  of  delight,  exclamations  of  sur- 
prise, shouts  of  admiration  on  all  sides. 

Uncle  John  never  stayed  long  after 
St.  Nicholas  had  gone.  His  business  called 
him  back  to  town.  After  a  little  while  he 
re-enters  the  drawing-room,  which  has 
become  a  sort  of  Treasure  Chamber. 

"Good-bye,  little  ones!  I  must  leave 
you   to  your  sport." 

"Children,"  said  papa,  "are  you  sure 
that  you  have  not  forgotten  something?" 

They  are  silent,  and  all  the  little  heads 
are  set  athinking.  Oh,  yes:  at  last  they 
have  it!    They  cry  in  chorus: 

'Thanks! — thanks!  We  all  thank  you 
so  much,  dear  St.  Nicholas!" 

"There!"  said  Uncle  John,  in  shaking 
the  hand  of  his  brother-in-law.  "That 
is,  indeed,  my  best  reward.  For  me, 
as  well  as  for  them,  the  6tli  of  December 
is   the  happiest  day  of  the  year." 

Uncle  John  went  away.  Strange  to  say, 
he  had  no  parcels  going  as  he  had  coming. 
What  could  he  have  done  with  them? 
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The  Widow's  Son. 


^Y    MARY    E.  MANNIX. 


X. 


When  Donald  returned  to  his  uncle's 
cottage,  he  took  up  a  pen,  and  the  old 
man,  who  was  waiting  for  him,  dictated 
the  following  letter: 

Dear  Cecilia  : — Your  letter  is  as  trans- 
parent as  your  purpose.  M.  de  Balincourt 
was  either  misinformed  himself  or  you 
misunderstood  him. .  I  have  nothing  left 
on  Martinique, — nothing  anywhere  but  a 
little  furniture  in  storage,  and  what  I  own 
between  the  four  walls  of  this  small  sea- 
shore cottage,  where  I  have  been  passing 
the  summer  in  the  company  of  very  good 
friends.  Therefore,  you  may  either  resume 
your  interrupted  trip,  or  make  whatever 
plans  you  please  for  the  future.  But  I 
wish  to  assure  you  that  if  I  had  ten  times 
the  fortune  I  once  possessed  I  would 
rather  leave  it  to  found  a  hospital  for 
tubercular  cats  than  that  you  or  your 
son  stould  inherit  one  cent  of  it. 

Owing  to  gout  in  my  right  fingers,  my 
nephew,  Donald,  is  my  amanuensis.  He 
is  worth  two  hundred  Roberts. 

R.  Delange. 

Donald   laid  down   his    pen. 

"Uncle  Richard,"  he  said,  "I  don't 
like  to  write  such  a  letter,  especially  the 
last  paragraph." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  would  much  rather  to  have  you  wait 
a  day  or  two.  Then  you  could  write  it 
yourself." 

"Do  they  know  your  writing?" 

"I  think  so." 

"All   the   better!     Fold    and    address." 

"I  can't.  Uncle." 

"You  can't?   Why  not?" 

"  It  doesn't  seem  right.  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  will  do:  I'll  copy  it  on  the  type- 
writer at  the  hotel,  and  leave  out  the  last 
paragraph." 

"You'll  do  it  as  I  say  or  not  at  all." 

"Then  it  must  be  not  at  all,  Uncle." 


"Go  home  and  send  your  mother  here!" 
cried  the  old  man,  angrily.  "And  don't 
say  one  word  to  her  of  what  has  passed 
between  us." 

"All  right,  Uncle,  I  will.  And  I  hope 
you'll  be  feeling  able  to  write  the  letter 
yourself  to-morrow." 

"  Go  home,  I  say,"  repeated  the  old 
man,    "and   send    your   mother   here!" 

Donald  flew  like  a  bird  across  the  shore, 
told  his  mother  that  Uncle  Richard  wished 
to  see  her  at  once,  and,  accompanied  by 
Clara,  went  down  to  the  beach  to  enjoy 
the  breakers  that  were  rushing  in  and 
out  of  the  little  cove.  His  uncle's  conduct 
had  not  disturbed  him  at  all.  Moreover, 
he  felt  sure  that  his  mother  could  pacify 
the  old  man.  But  in  his  heart  he  thought 
his  Aunt  Cecilia  an  ignoble  creatixre. 

When  Mrs.  Delange  entered  the  bed- 
room, she  found  Uncle  Richard  with  two 
letters  beside  him  instead  of  one. 

"Sit  down,"  he  said.  "Hear  this." 
(He  read  Aunt  Cecilia's"  note.)  "  \Vhat 
do  you  think  of  it?"  he  asked. 

"I  would  rather  not  discuss  Cecilia," 
she  replied. 

"I  want  you  to  answer  it,"  he  said. 

"I  think  that  is  a  matter  for  your 
own    pen.  Uncle  Richard,"  she   persisted. 

"I'm  not  able,  and  I'm  in  a  hurry. 
Please  oblige  me." 

She  sat  down  reluctantly,  and  wrote 
exactly  what  Donald  had  written.  Uncle 
Richard  then  read  it  aloud.  But  when 
the  last  paragraph  was  reached  he  wanted 
it  changed  thus: 

"  Clara  Delange  is  my  amanuensis. 
She  has  not  despised  my  poverty.  She 
and  Donald  have  been  most  kind  to  a 
lonely  and  friendless  old  man." 

"  Dear  Uncle,  I  can  not  wTite  that.  You 
must  see  for  yourself  that  it  is  impo.ssible." 

"Wliy  impossible?" 

"  Pray  do  not  ask  me.  You  must  know 
and  feel  why." 

"She  will  realize  that  you  are  only 
an  instrument  in  my  hands." 

"  But  I  can  not  consent  to  be  such  an 
instrument." 
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"  Do  as  I  ask  or  I  shall  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  you  or  your  son." 

"I   am   sorry,    Uncle,   but   I   can   not." 

"  Good-bye,  then !  Go  aw5y  as  quickly 
as  possible!" 

His  tones  were  peremptory,  and  reluc- 
tantly she  left  him. 

The  next  two  days  were  dull  and 
gloomy.  The  third  day  he  did  not  appear 
on  the  beach.  When  Donald  and  Clara 
passed  the  cottage  on  their  way  to  the 
post  office  the  next  afternoon,  a  woman 
was  shaking  rugs. 

"The  old  gentleman  has  gone,"  she  said. 
"  He  and  the  two  Niggers  left  this  morning." 

Mrs.  Delange  had  been  at  home  about 
ten  days;  Mrs.  Perkins  had  returned; 
the  usual  routine  was  restored;  and 
Donald  went  daily  to  the  college,  while 
his  mother  spent  all  the  morning  hours 
and  part  of  the  afternoon  with  Clara  and 
her  grandmother.  They  had  heard  nothing 
of  Uncle  Richard,  though  they  would 
have  been  glad  to  know  of  his  where- 
abouts, and  that  he  was  well.  In  spite 
of  his  eccentricities,  both  mother  and 
son  had  grown  to  like  him,  and,  had  he 
been  twice  as  eccentric  and  unreasonable, 
would  have  pitied  his  loneliness. 

One  afternoon,  returning  from  school, 
Donald  saw  the  hospital  ambulance  stand- 
ing in  front  of  a  private  hotel.  Presently 
two  men  appeared  bearing  a  stretcher; 
they  were  followed  by  a  gentleman  who 
seemed  to  be  a  physician. 

"Mr.  Delange  positively  refuses  to  go," 
he  said,  addressing  the  proprietor  of  the 
hotel,  who  stood  on  the  sidewalk.  "Per- 
haps I  may  prevail  upon  him  to-morrow. 
This  morning  he  assured  me  he  would  go 
to  the  hospital,  and  I  acted  accordingly." 

"Something  must  be  done,  and  that 
soon,"  answered  the  hotel  man.  "He  pays 
his  bills  all  right  —  or  has  paid  so  far, — 
but  no  one  knows  how  long  that  will  last. 
Besides,  this  house  is  not  the  place  for  a 
bedridden  man  with  no  one  to  wait  on 
him   but  the  servants." 

The  doctor  spoke  to  the  hospital  mes- 


senger, and  the  ambulance  drove  off.  He 
then  walked  slowly  away  to  his  automobile 
which  stood  near  by,  while  the  proprietor 
of  the  hotel  remained  standing  at  the 
door.    Donald  stepped  forward. 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  he  said,  "but  were 
you  speaking  of  a  Mr.  Delange?" 

"Yes.    Do  you  know  him?" 

"What  is  he  like?"  asked  the  boy. 

"  He  is  a  cranky  old  fellow,  with  either 
a  lot  of  money  or  at  his  last  resources. 
He  told  me  himself  that  he  lost  several 
plantations — all  he  owned  on  Martinique — 
by  the  Mont  Pelee  disaster.  But  he  pays 
his  bills  promptly.    Do  you  know  him?" 

"He  is  my  granduncle,"  replied  Donald. 

"He  told  me  he  had  not  a  relative  in 
the  world,"  answered  the  man,  looking 
suspiciously  at  the  boy. 

"He  was  displeased  about  something 
and  said,  he  would  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  us,"  Donald  explained.  "He  is 
a  little  odd,  you  know." 

"  Very  odd,  I  should  say.  When  the 
Negroes  left  him  he  had  the  monkeys 
chloroformed  because  he  couldn't  take 
care  of  them  himself;  though  a  gentleman 
who  boards  in  the  house  offered  a  pretty 
good  price  for  the  Princess  Quedeno,  as 
he  called  one,  of  them.  The  old  gentleman 
said  he  would  not  allow  them  to  be  kept 
in  a  cage,  so  he  had  my  steward  chloroform 
them." 

"Poor  Uncle  Richard!"  said  Donald. 
"But  where  are  the  Negroes?" 

"  Well,  the  queer  woman  we  couldn't 
have  in  the  house  at  all,  and  she  went  to 
stop  with  some  colored  family  —  West 
Indians  —  in  the  lower  part  of  town. 
One  morning  the  valet  was  missing^  He 
had  taken  a  purse  of  gold  from  the  old 
man's  desk.  The  West  Indians  think  both 
of  them  have  now  gone  back  to  their 
own  country." 

"That  was  very  ungrateful  in  the  valet, 
as  well  as  dishonest,"  answered  Donald. 
"  I  don't  think  Concordia  was  responsible." 

"She  didn't  look  as  though  she  was," 
said  the  proprietor.  "  Would  you  like  to 
go  up  and  see  the  old  gentleman?" 
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Donald  hesitated. 

"I  don't  know  how  he  would  receive 
me.  Perhaps  I'd  better  ask  my  mother 
and  fetch  her  here." 

"Better  try.    He's  very  weak." 

"Very  well,  I  will,"  said  the  boy. 

When  he  arrived  at  his  uncle's  room  he 
found  the  door  ajar.  Through  the  crack  he 
could  see  Mr.  Delange,  propped  up  with 
many  pillows,  lying  in  his  own  mahogany 
bed.  He  knocked  gently;  the  old  man 
turned  his  head.  When  he  saw  Donald 
he  waved  his  hand  for  him  to  enter. 

"What  brings  you  here?"  he  asked, 
with  a  frown. 

"  I  was  passing  and  saw  the  ambulance 
at  the  door,  Uncle.  I  heard  some  men 
talking  and  they  mentioned  your  name. 
The  man  who  keeps  the  hotel  told  me 
about  you,  and  I  thought  I  would  come 
up  and  see  you." 

"Very  kind  of  you,  — very  kind!"  said 
the  old  man,  sarcastically, — "  particularly 
as  you  could  not  well  have  hoped  to  make 
anything  out  of  it." 

Donald  felt  like  leaving  the  room  at 
once,  but  a  better  impulse  restrained  him. 

"You  can  hardly  accuse  mother  or  me 
of  ever  having  had  such  intentions." 

"True, — very  true!"  was  the  reply. 
"  But  I'm  soured  on  all  the  world, — I'm 
soured  on  all  the  world.  My  servants  have 
deserted  me  and  I  am  alone.  I  am  very 
ill, — very  ill.  The  doctor  is  determined 
that  1  shall  go  to  the  hospital,  and  1 
won't  go.  They  will  not  permit  me  to 
take  my  bed  with  me,  and  I  shall  not 
go  without  it.  I  mean  to  die  in  this  bed, 
and  leave  it  to  you  and  your  mother 
when  I'm  gone.  It  will  look  fine  in  a 
two-by-six  flat,  won't  it?  But  you  may 
be  wilhng  to  keep  it,  in  memory  of  the 
old  man,  if  he  insists.  I've  found  that 
both  of  you  are  to  be  depended  upon. 
I've  drawn  up  my  last  will  and  testament 
to  that  effect.  You  are  to  have  the  bed, 
whether  you  deserve  it  or  not.  The  will 
is  locked  up  in  that  mahogany  desk. 
Why  didn't  you  come  before?" 

"  We  had  no  idea  where  you  had  gone 


when  you  left  the  beach  so  suddenly. 
And  you  forbade  us  your  house.  Uncle, 
you  must  remember." 

"  You  oughf  not  to  have  taken  me  at 
my  word.  I'm  a  poor,  weak,  lonely  old 
man.  But  I  shall  not  go  to  the  hospital 
without  my  bed.    What's  to  be  done?" 

Donald  reflected  a  moment. 

"Uncle,"  he  said,  "I  have  a  plan.  I'll 
go  home  and  ask  mother." 

"What  is  your  plan?" 

"I  can't  tell  you  till  I've  seen  mother." 

"Put  me  in  an  Old  Men's  Home? 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor?  They  won't 
let  me  take  my  bed  either." 

"  No,  not  that,"  rejoined  the  boy.  "  We 
don't  live  so  very  far  from  here.  I'll  be 
back  in  a  short  time,  and  I'll  bring 
mother." 

"Very  well.  But  no  home  or  hospital 
for  me  where  I  can't  do  as  I  please  with 
my  own." 

He  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  with 
a  deep  sigh;  and  Donald,  feeling  that  he 
was  dismissed,  left  the  room. 

( Conclusion  next  week. ) 


Emblems  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 


The  dove  in  sacred  art  represents  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  is  generally  seen  flying 
toward  Our  Lady,  or  emerging  from  a 
cloud,  in  pictures  of  the  Annunciation. 
Seven  doves  hover  around  her  head  in 
pictures  which  represent  her  as  Mater 
Sapientiae — the  Mother  of  Wisdom, — and 
they  represent  the  Seven  Gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

In  their  ancient  significance,  birds  were 
emblems  of  the  soul.  They  arc  frequently 
represented  in  the  Catacombs.  In  one  very 
early  fresco,  our  Blessed  Mother  is  shown 
as  a  veiled  figure  feeding  the  birds  at  her 
feet,  while  Our  Lord  as  the  Good  Shepherd 
feeds  the  sheep  of  His  flock.  One  of  the 
many  titles  of  Our  Lady  is  Mother  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  and  she  is  often  repre- 
sented with  one  or  more  lambs  looking 
up  at  her. 
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WITH   AUTHORS   AND    PUBLISHERS 


--A  new  volume  of  verse  l)y  Charles  Hanson 
Towne,  "Youth  and  Other  Poems,"  has  just 
been   issued    by   Mitchell    Kennerley. 

— "Other  Kastern  Churches,"  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Fortescue,  a  companion  work  to  his  "Ortho- 
dox Eastern  Church,"  is  announced  by  the 
English  Catholic  Truth  Society. 

— Gilbert  K.  Chesterton's  innumerable  ad- 
mirers will  welcome  a  volume  of  extracts  from 
his  writings,  selected  and  arranged  by  his  wife. 
"Wit  and  Wisdom  of  G.  K.  Chesterton"  is 
its  title.     Published  by.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

— The  latest  addition  to  ,  the  Friar  Saints 
Series  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.)  is  "St.  John 
Capistran,"  by  Fr.  Vincent  FUzgerald,  O.  F.  M. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  edifying  biography 
of  a  saint  too  little  known  among  English- 
speaking  Catholics.  The  volumes  of  this  series 
are  well  printed  and  attractively  bound,  and 
the  present  one  has  four  illustrations.  The 
low  price  of  these  Lives  should  secure  a  wide 
sale  for  them. 

— Like  many  other  almanacs,  Herder's  Fami- 
lienjreund — "A  Catholic  Guide  for  1912"^- 
contains  a  careful  resume  of  the  principal 
happenings  of  the  old  year,  the  ordinary  infor- 
mation concerning  feasts  and  fasts,  etc.  It 
abounds  also  in  good  reading  raattep  both  prose 
and  verse.  The  short  stories  are  of  a  high 
order  of  merit,  and  offer  something  very 
entertaining  for  young  and  old.  There  are 
several  full-page  illustrations,  and  numerous 
cuts  in  the  text.  The  Familienjreund  is  sure 
to  be  appreciated  in  German  families. 

— Versified  advertisements  are  not  uncommon 
in  some  of  our  exchanges,  notably  our  Australian 
ones;  and  now  we  see  that  Father  Carless, 
Stanford-le-Hope,  Essex  (England),  is  "dropping 
into  poetry"  in  appealing  to  the  readers  of 
London  Catholic  journals.  He  has  been  say- 
ing Mass  in  a  barn,  has  received  about  one 
half  the  amount  required  to  build  a  church, 
and  in  the  concluding  stanza  of  his  appeal  says: 

I  want  you  to  help  us  to  get  in  tlie  rest; 

You'll  surely  say  "Yes"  to  my  urgent  request. 

A  shilling  is  all  that  1  ask  you  to  send, 

Though  a  cheque  for  five  pounds  would  in  no  way  offend. 

— If  the  actual  performance  of  the  forth- 
coming magazine,  The  Common  Cause,  proves 
even  approximately  equal  to  the  promise  of 
its  prospectus,  it  will  be  a  publication  to  be 
cordially  welcomed  and  loyally  supported  by 
American  citizens  generally.  Briefly,  it  promises 
to    be    the    unconii)romising    foe    of    Socialism 


and  the  faithful  advocate  of  judicious  Social 
Reform.  The  name  of  the  magazine  connotes 
the  idea  that  it  appeals  to  all  Afnericans  of 
whatever  creed,  class,  or  racial  descent.  Among 
the  members  of  its  Board  of  Directors,  eight 
in  number,  we  notice  three  well-known  Catholic 
names:  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  Conde  B.  Fallen, 
and    Thomas    F.    Woodlock. 

— "Nunc  Dimittis;  or.  The  Presentation  in 
the  Temple,"  is  a  mystery  play  for  school- 
children of  both  sexes,  written  by  a  member 
of  the  Institute  of  Mercy,  York  (England).  There 
are  more  than  a  score  of  characters,  among 
them  being  Our  Lady,  St,  Joseph,  Holy  Simeon 
and  Holy  Anna.  The  little  drama  is  both 
instructive  and  entertaining;  and  its  author 
has  given  full  instructions  as  to  scenery,  proper- 
ties, and  stage  arrangements. 

— The  Xavier  Braille  Publication  Society, 
the  aim  of  which  is  to  place  gratuitously  within 
the  reach  of  the  blind,  throughout  the  United 
States,  Catholic  literature  in  raised  Braille 
print,  of  which  they  have  hitherto  been  wholly 
deprived,  is  preparing  to  issue  a-  monthly 
magazine  which  will  give  a  short  summary  of 
Catholic  news,  and  a  review  of  topics  of  general 
interest  as  presented  in  editorials  and  other 
articles  selected  from  some  of  the  leading 
Catholic  weeklies.  It  is  hoped  that  the  first 
number  will  make  its  appearance  about  the 
first  of  January. 

— When  our  Catholic  brethren  over  in  England 
^set  out  to  prove  the  mendacity  and  general 
rascality  of  bogus  "ex-priests,"  "escaped  nuns," 
and  the  like  unsavory  personalities,  they  do 
it  with  a  thoroughness  of  detail  that 'leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  latest  exposure  of 
the  kind  to  come  to  our  notice  is  in  a  pamphlet 
of  twenty-four  closely-printed  pages — "'Ex- 
Monk'  Widdows  Unmasked."  Mr.  James  Mc- 
Laughlin, the  author  and  editor  of  the  pamphlet, 
shows  that  Widdows,  who  has  been  gjving 
anti-Catholic  lectures,  is  really  a  notorious 
ex-convict  and  impostor,  George  Nobbs  by  name, 
who  probalily  never  was  a  Catholic  at  all, 
and  certainly  never  was  a  monk. 

— Mr.  J.  Godfrey  Raupert  is  indefatigable 
in  his  meritorious  campaign  against  spiritism. 
In  addition  to  previous  works  dealing  with  the 
subject,  he  now  gives  us,  through  St.  Anselm's 
Society,  London,  "Spiritistic  Phenomena  and 
their  Interpretation,"  a  well-printed  pamphlet 
of  sixty-seven  pages.  As  a  concise  yet  adequate 
exposition   of   the    totality   of   facts   concerning 
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modern  spiritism,  the  work  is  one  of  distinct 
value;  and  the  intelligent  and  impartial  reader 
of  its  most  interesting  pages  will  find  it  diflicult 
to  avoid  agreeing  with  the  author  that  the 
phenomena  of  spiritism  are  not  new  discoveries 
of  science,  or  a  new  light  which  has  come  into 
the  world,  "but  a  revival,  in  scientific  and 
systematic  form,  of  that  practice  of  necromancy 
with  which  most  pagan  races  were  and  are  only 
too  well  acquainted,  and  which  was  discon- 
tinued wherever  the  light  of  true  Christianity 
found  entrance  and  belief." 

— "Demoniacal  Obsession  and  Possession  as 
Causes  of  Insanity,"  by  Dr.  C.  Williams  (London: 
The  Ambrose  Co.),  is  a  brochure  of  fifty  pages,' 
containing  a  summarized  version  of  three 
addresses  delivered  in  -igio  and  a  paper  written 
for  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine.  The  author, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  mind-physicians 
of  our  day,  has  already  published  a  number 
of  volumes  on  derangement  of  the  intellect — 
"Religion  and  Insanity,"  "Spiritualism  and 
Insanity,"  "Insanity:  Its  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention," etc.;  and  in  the  present  work  he 
advances  a  strong — indeed  an  unanswerable — 
argument  for  the  reality  of  conditions  and  per- 
sonalities which  materialists  declare  to  be 
non-existent.  The  booklet  is  well  worth  atten- 
tive  reading. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  vrill  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'    prices  generally  include  postage. 

"St.  John  Capistran."     Fr.  Vincent  Fitzgerald, 

O.  F.  M.    50  cts. 
"Short  Readings  for  Religious."     Rev.   Charles 

Cox,  O.  M.  I.    $1.10,  net. 
"When    Toddles    was    Seven."      Mrs.    Herman 

Bosch.    $i.to. 
"Our     Priesthood."       Rev.     Joseph     Bruneau, 

S.  S.,  D.  D.    90  cts.,  net. 
"The  Training  of  Children  and  of  Girls  in  Their 

Teens."    Madame  Cecilia.    75  cts. 
"The     Home    of    Evangeline."      A.  L.  Pringle. 

90  cts. 
"The  Dream  of  Gerontius."    Cardinal  Newman. 

15  cts. 


"Along    the    Andes    and    down    the    Amazon. 

H.  J.  Mozans,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.    $3.50. 
"Theology  of  the  Sacraments."     Very  Rev.   P. 

Pourrat,   V.   G.     $1.50. 
"St.  Charles  Borromeo."    Louise  M.  Stackpoole- 

Kenny.    $1.10,  net. 
"Mysdcism:      Its    True     Nature    and     Value." 

Mr.   A.   B.   Sharpe,   M.   A.     $1.35,   net. 
"Nora's  Mission."     Mary   Agnes  Finn.     75  cts. 
"My   Ragpicker."     Mary   E.   Waller.     75  cts. 
"Socialism:   The  Nation  of  Fatherless  Children." 

David     Goldstein,     Martha     Moore     Avery. 

Si. 25. 
"Little  Uplifts."    Humphrey  J.  Desmond.  50  cts. 
"Devotion  to  the  Nine  Choirs  of  Holy  Angels. 

Especially     to     Angel-Guardians."      Henri- 
Marie  Boudon.     75  cts. 
"The   Life  of  St. -Teresa,    Written  by  Herself." 

$2.85,  net. 
"The  Little  Giri  from   Back   East."     Isabel  J. 

Roberts.    45  cts. 
"Stuore."    Michael  Earis,  S.  J.    $1. 
"Chats  by  the  Fireside."    Dr.  Thomas  O'Hagan. 

$1. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Peter  Sabela,  of  the  diocese  of  Not- 
tingham; Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Charles  Kelly,  diocese 
of  Newark;    and  Rev.  Clement  O'Mahony,  O.  P. 

Mother  Alban,  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Presen- 
tation. 

Mr.  Joseph  Bauer,  Mrs.  Hectorine  Michaud, 
Mr.  Denis  Galligan,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Stuart,  Mr.  James 
Mahoney,  Mr.  John  Starrs,  Mrs.  Annie  Starrs, 
Miss  Agnes  McKay,  Mr.  Theodore  Town,  Mr. 
Jacob  Datz,  Miss  Louise  Colburn,  Mr.  John 
McCabe,  Mr.  H.  B.  Davis,  Mr.  H.  E.  Solari,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Clifford,  Miss  Margaret  Lowery,  Mrs. 
C.  Lauff,  Mr.  H.  G.  Prag,  and  Mrs.  John  Smyth. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    Amen.     (300  days'  indul.) 


Our  Contribution  Box. 

"Tky  Fathtr,  who  teeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  Dominican  Sisters,  Ontario,  Oregon: 

T.  B.  R.,  in  honor  of  St.  Anthony,  $3;  Friend, 
$100. 
The  new  Chinese  mission  at  Chihshan: 

E.   M.  S.,    $25,    in    honor    of    Our     Lady     of 
Perpetual    Help. 
To  supply  good  reading  to  hospitals,  prisons,  etc. : 

N.  N.,  70  cts. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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Mary  Immaculate.  The  Mother  of  the  Churches. 


BY     MAGDALEN     ROCK. 

©©ARY  had  never  held  her  God 
'      And  Son  close  to  her  breast, 
While  angel  heralds  spread  abroad 

Their  tidings  strange  and  blessed, 
Had  she  not  been  more  free  from  stain 

Than  dewdrop  on  the  rose, 
Or  lily-washed  by  summer  rain, 
The  fairest  flower  that  blows. 
Angels  to  God  that  minister, 
Seraphs  on  Him  that  wait, 
In  beauty  may  not  vie  with  her, 
Mary  Immaculate! 

Never  when  Christ  in  anguish  died 

Had  Mary  by  Him  stood, 
Ne'er  had  she  seen  the  mountain-side 

Red  with  her  dear  Son's  blood. 
Had  she  not  been  more  pure  by  far 

Than  freshly  fallen  snow. 
Than  light  of  sun  or  moon  or  star 
Falling  to  earth  below. 

Purer  than  light  o'er  land  or  sea 

At  early  dawn  or  late, 
Than  flawless  diamond,  fairer  she, 
Mary  Immaculate! 

Mary  had  never  heard  her  name 

By  saints  and  angels  sung, 
Had  never  heard  her  children  claim 

Her  aid  in  every  tongue. 
Had  never  reigned  in  heaven  as  Queen 

Beside  her  Son  in  state. 
Had  she  not  first  and  always  been 
Mary  Immaculate. 

In    southern   vales,    in   northern    dales, 

In  cities  small  or  great. 
From  east  to  west,  the  whole  world  hails 
Mary  Immaculate! 


BY    JOSEPH    MAY. 

HEN  the  Cross  of  Christ 
blazed  in  gold  and  precious 
stones  upon  the  victorious 
labarum  of  Constantine,  sup- 
planting on  that  glorious 
standard  -the  winged  eagle  of  imperial 
paganism,  its  "In  hoc  signo  vinces"  spoke 
not  of  earthly  victories  only,  but  also 
of  the  triumph  of  truth  over  falsehood 
and  of  love  over  hate;  even  as  the 
Basilica  of  the  Lateran,  the  first  Chris- 
tian church  ever  publicly  consecrated  in 
Rome,  was  not  only  a  monument  to 
the  world-wide  fame  of  the  conquering 
Constantine,  but  marked  the  downfall  of 
idolatry  as  well. 

The  first  emperor  to  reside  in  the 
Lateran  Palace  was  Nero,  and  the  last 
was  Constantine,  —  the  one,  the  arch- 
persecutor  of  the  Christians;  the  other, 
their  most  powerful  protector,  and  him- 
self a  zealous  convert  to  the  Faith.  The 
palace  belonged  originally  to  the  Laterani 
family,  whose  name  it  still  preserves; 
but  Nero,  wishing  to  appropriate  it, 
caused  the  then  head  of  that  family, 
Plautius  Lateranus,_  the  Roman  Consul, 
to  be  put  to  death  for  alleged  complicity 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso.  When  Constan- 
tine made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome 
in  312,  after  his  celebrated  victory  over 
Maxentius,  he  chose  the  Lateran  for  his 
residence;  and  it  was  here  that  he  made 
public  profession  of  his  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity,  and   here   also   that   he   annulled 
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the  penal  laws  against  the  followers  of 
Christ,  —  a  bold  measure  and  worthy  of 
the  man,  but  one  which  was  not  passed 
without  encountering  considerable  op- 
position from  his  pagan  subjects.  He 
eventually  presented  the  palace  to  Pope 
St.  Melchiades,  and  confirmed  the  gilt 
later  on  in  the  person  of  his  successor, 
Pope  St.  Sylvester.  It  remained  the 
ordinary  Papal  residence  till  1305,  when 
Clement  V.  removed  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  Rome  to  Avignon. 

Some  years  after  his  gift  of  the  Lateran 
Palace  to  the  Holy  See,  Constantine  began 
the  erection  of  the  basilica,  and,  it  is  said, 
aided  the  workmen  with  his  own  hands. 
As  the  magnificent  church,  destined  to 
be  "the  mother  of  all  the  churches,"  rose 
amidst  the  ruins  of  fallen  temples  and 
shattered  idols,  the  persecuted  Christians 
came  forth  from  their  hiding-places  in 
the  Catacombs;  for  the  Cross  that  had 
been  trampled  under  foot  floated  with  the 
folds  of  the  imperial  standard,  and  the 
Emperor  himself  professed  the  religion 
which,  till  then,  every  Roman  emperor 
had  insulted  and  reviled,  or,  at  the  best, 
contemptuously  ignored. 

The  Lateran  Basilica  was  consecrated  by 
Pope  Sylvester,  November  9,  324.  During 
the  ceremony  the  face  of  our  Divine 
Lord  appeared  in  the  vault  of  the  apse, 
while  the  words  "Pax  vobis!"  were  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  all  present.  A  very 
ancient  mosaic,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
vault,  commemorates  this  miracle.  The 
church  was  dedicated  to  our  Saviour,  and 
for  this  reason  is  still  often  spoken  of  as 
the  Basilica  Salvatoris.  Its  title  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  by  which  it  is  best  known,  comes 
from  its  having  been  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist;  and  as  it  was  also  ded- 
icated to  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  it  has 
that  saint's  name  as  well.  But  its  proudest 
title  is  that  which  is  inscribed  upon  the 
facade,  and  which  proclaims  it  to  "be,  as 
indeed  it  is,  "  the  mother  of  all  the  churches 
in  the  city  and  in  the  world." 

Genseric  and  his  Vandals  wrought  sad 
havoc  with  the  old  basilica,  which  was. 


however,  restored  by  Pope  St.  Leo;  and 
the  ravages  that  time  had  made  in  it  were 
repaired  by  Hadrian  I.  when  he  ascended 
the  Papal  throne.  In  894  an  earthquake 
shook  the  Lateran  to  its  foundations,  and 
it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  About 
ten  years  later  it  was  completely  rebuilt 
by  Pope  Sergius  III.,  neither  money  nor 
labor  having  been  spared  upon  the  work. 
This  was  the  basilica  that  Dante  saw, 
and  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  "  Paradiso," 
saying  that  "  the  barbarians  from  the 
North  stood  in  mute  wonder  'mid  the 
works  of  Rome,  when  to  their  view  the 
Lateran  arose  in  greatness  more  than 
earthly."  Such  was  the  magnifIc^nce  of 
this  superb  building  that  it  was  customary 
to  speak  of  it  as  the  Basilica  Aurca,  or 
the  Golden  Basilica. 

The  Golden  Basilica  was  almost  hunied 
to  the  ground  in  1308,  during  which  fire  one 
of  its  most  venerated  relics,  the  head  of 
the  boy-martyr,  St.  Pancratius,  is  said  to 
have  dripped  with  blood.  Whether  or 
not  this  miracle  was  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  the  divine  displeasure,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Italians  looked  upon  the  fire  itself  as 
a  chastisement  inflicted  on  the  Eternal 
City  because  the  Holy  See  had  been  re- 
moved to  Avignon  three  years  before, 
and  crowds  went  in  solemn  procession 
through  the  streets  of  Rome  in  the  hope 
of  appeasing  the  divine  wrath. 

Pope  Clement  was  much  affected  by 
the  news  of  the  burning  of  the  Lateran, 
and  sent  the  foremost  architects  of  the 
day  to  arrange  for  its  rebuilding;  but, 
in  spite  of  the  prayers  of  the  Romans,  he 
remained  at  Avignon.  The  new  basilica, 
begun  by  Pope  Clement,  was  completed 
by  Pope  John  XXII.,  and  in  the  year 
1360  met  with  the  same  fate  as  its 
predecessor,  being  also  destroyed  by 
fire.  Pope  Urban  V.  at  length  caused 
the  ruins  to  be  taken  away,  and- gave 
orders  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  basilica. 
The  greater  part  of  this  basilica  of  Pope 
Urban  has  remained  to  the  present  day, 
although  some  restorations  and  altera- 
tions were  made  in  tlie  fifteenth  and  six- 
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teenth  centuries.  The  north  entrance  was 
built  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  as  was  also  the 
loggia,  or  balcony,  from  which,  up  to  the 
Italian  occupation  of  Rome  in  1870,  the 
Holy  Father  gave  his  benediction  to  the 
assembled  people  on  Ascension  Day.  It 
was  Pope  Sixtus  also  who  rebuilt  the 
Palace  of  the  Lateran,  which  was,  how- 
ever, much  modernized  by  Borromini. 
The  same  Pontiff  removed  the  Scala  Santa 
from  the  Lateran  to  its  present  site,  which 
is  close  by;  and  it  was  he  who  erected 
the  obelisk  which  stands  in  the  piazza 
in  front  of  the  basilica. 

Leo  XIII.  spent  immense  sums  in 
restoring  and  enlarging  the  tribune,  or 
sanctuary,  of  the  Lateran.  Here  is  pre- 
served the  Papal  altar,  at  which  none  but 
the  Pope  can  say  Mass;  and  within  it  is 
the  portable  wooden  altar  at  which  St. 
Peter  celebrated  the  Adorable  Sacrifice. 
This  altar  of  St.  Peter,  one  of  the  most 
precious  relics  not  only  of  Rome  but  of 
Christendom,  narrowly  escaped  destruction 
in  the  disastrous  fire  of  1308,  and  was 
rescued  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
and  at  much  risk.  It  is  now  covered  by 
the  Papal  altar,  through  whose  small 
openings,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  one  really  sees  anything  of  the 
old  altar.  We  at  least  know  that  it 
is  there.  The  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  are  preserved  above  this  altar  in 
silver  gilt  busts. 

The  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
in  the  left  transept,  possesses  a  relic  more 
precious  even  than  the  altar  of  St.  Peter — 
namely,  the  sacred  table  on  which  our 
Divine  Lord  instituted  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament. A  portion  of  the  pillar  at  which 
He  was  scourged  and  a  bit  of  the  sponge 
that  touched  His  lips  are  also  here.  The 
relics  are  kept  in  a  recess  above  the  altar, 
and  are  protected  by  a  sheet  of  glass,  on 
which  is  a  representation  of  the  Last 
Supper  in  gold.  Crimson  curtains  usually 
hide  the  glass  from  view;  but  when  I 
visited  the  Lateran,  it  being  Holy  Thurs- 
day, they  were  drawn  back.  The  recess 
is  so  high  up,  however,  that  it  is  impos- 


sible to  distinguish  clearly  what  is  behind 
the  glass.  I  could  just  make  out  the 
shadowy  outline  of  the  piece  of  wood  that 
formed  part  of  the  holy  table;  for,  as  I 
divined  from  the  size  of  the  relic,  and  as 
I  have  since  been  told,  it  is  only  a  portion 
of  the  sacred  table  that  is  preserved  at 
the  Lateran.  Several  small  lamps  burned 
in  front  of  the  relics,  and  shone  like 
twinkling  stars  against  the  dark  back- 
ground of  the  precious  wood. 

The  oldest  portion  of  the  Lateran  is 
the  cloister,  which  dates  from  the  thir- 
teenth century.  It  formed  part  of  the 
monastery  erected  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  by  the  Benedictines  of  Monte 
Cassino.  When  one  enters  this  venerable 
cloister,  the  hand  of  Time  is  apparently 
put  back  seven  centuries  at  least,  and  the 
pilgrim  feels  as  if  suddenly  transported 
to  another  epoch,  and  almost  to  some 
other  world.  If  the  monks  could  rise  from 
their  silent  tombs  and  pace  once  more 
beneath  those  twisted  columns,  their 
presence  would  be  as  much  in  keeping 
with  the  surroundings  now  as  it  was  in 
the  ages  past;  nor  would  they  find  the 
scene  much  changed.  The  twisted  col- 
umns, so  slender  and  so  delicate  that  they 
might  almost  be  ropes  of  air,  are,  never- 
theless, so  firm  and  strong  that  they  have 
supported  the  low-arched  roof  through 
centuries.  Inlaid  with  mosaic,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  frieze  in  colored  marble, 
each  airy  column  is  a  work  of  art  in  itself, 
and  might  well  excite  the  admiration 
and  the  envy  of  artists  and  architects 
of  our  own  day.  Such  remains  of  the  old 
basilica  as  still  exist  are  in  this  aivcient 
cloister,  and  among  the  treasures  that 
Time  has  spared  is  a  stone  seat  known 
as  "the  Chair  of  Constantine." 

The  Baptistery,  which  is  detached  from 
the  basilica,  was  built  by  Constantine, 
and  contains  the  famous  font  presented 
by  him.  It  is  of  green  basalt,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  eight  large  columns 
support  an  antique  architrave, 
rise  eight  smaller  columns,  on  v 
the   dome.     These   columns   als 
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to  have  been  the  gift  of  Constantino. 
But,  apart  from  its  connection  with  the 
great  Emperor,  this  font  has  considerable 
historical  interest.  In  it,  in  689,  Cadwalla 
the  Anglo-Saxon  King,  was  baptized.  He 
fell  ill  shortly  after,  and  died  while  still 
wearing  the  white  robe  of  his  baptism. 

Four  very  interesting  old  chapels  adjoin 
the  Baptistery.  That  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  was  built  by  Pope  St.  Hilary  in 
the  fifth  century.  It  has  two  bronze  doors 
that  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  baths  of  Carecalla  and  which  might 
well  be  called  musical  doors;  for,  when  they 
are  moved  slowly  to  and  fro,  they  are 
as  sonorous  as  the  most  melodious  and 
powerful  organ.  The  neighboring  chapel  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  was  also  built 
by  Pope  St.  Hilary,  while  that  of  Saints 
Rufina  and  Secunda  was  erected  by  Anas- 
tasius  IV.  Above  the  altar,  in  this  last- 
mentioned  chapel,  is  the  picture  (of  Christ 
crowning  the  two  sister  saints)  to  which 
St.  Philip  Neri  had  so  much  devotion, 
and  before  which  he  used  to  advise  his 
penitents  to  pray.  The  fourth  and  last 
chapel  was  built  in  640  by  Pope  John  IV., 
to  receive  the  body  of  St.  Venantius  when 
it  was  brought  from  Illyria.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  that  saint. 

It  was  while  living  at  the  Lateran  that 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great  wrote  his  homilies 
and  composed  his  Antiphonary,  believed, 
because  of  its  sublimity,  to  have  been 
dictated  by  the  angels;  and  it  was  here 
also  that  he  presided  at  the  lessons  of  the 
choristers  who  were  learning  the  Grego- 
rian Chant.  In  719,  Winfrid,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  came  to  the  Lateran  to  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  Pope  Gregory  II.  in 
his  efforts  to  convert  the  German  people. 
The  name  of  Boniface,  which  Winfrid  is 
said  to  have  assumed  at  the  period  of 
his  visit  to  Pope  Gregory,  is  that  under 
which  he  was  subsequently  canonized. 

The  privilege  of  sanctuary  was  formerly 

attached  to  the   Basilica  of  the   Lateran, 

/ly^nd  for  this  reason  it  was  left  open  day 

■'  and  night.    It  was  while  absorbed  in  prayer 

therfe  one  night  that  St.  Dominic  had  the 


memorable  vision  in  which  it  was  revealed 
to  him  that  the  great  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
who  was  then  unknown  to  him,  would 
be  his  fellow-worker  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 
It  was  in  the  Lateran  also  that  Pope 
Innocent  III.  was  favored  with  the  vision 
in  which  he  saw  St.  Francis  supporting 
the  tottering  pillars  of  the  basilica,  which 
seemed  about  to  fall.  The  Pope  had 
refused  to  approve  of  the  Order  contem- 
plated by  Francis;  but,  interpreting  the 
vision  as  a  heavenly  warning,  he  changed 
his  mind,  and  dispatched  a  messenger 
after  the  humble  pilgrim  of  Assisi,  who 
had  been  coldly  dismissed.  Some  time 
later  the  same  Pontiff  had  another  reve- 
lation, which  revealed  to  him  that  he 
must  also  bless  the  mission  of  St.  Dominic, 
and  approve  of  the  Order  he  wished  to 
found.  Dominic  and  Francis  met  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Lateran,  where  the  former 
at  once  recognized  the  latter  as  th^  fellow- 
worker  he  had  seen  in  his  vision. 

Five  General  Councils  were  held  in  the 
Lateran,  St.  Laurence  O'Toole  being 
present  at  the  third,  and  St.  Dominic  and 
St.  Francis  at  the  fourth.  The  two  friars 
were  also  present  in  the  Lateran  when, 
in  1215,  St.  Angelus,  the  Carmelite, 
preached  a  sermon  in  the  course  of  which 
he  spoke  prophetically  of  their  future 
greatness,  and  of  the  success  which  would 
attend  their  respective  Orders.  After 
listening  to  this  sermon,  the  two  saints 
soon  parted,  "  to  divide  the  world 
between  them, — the  one  like  the  Cherub 
in  wisdom,  the  other  like  the  Seraph  in 
love." 

The  Lateran  piazza  was  formerly  part 
of  the  Pope's  garden,  and  it  was  in  this 
garden  that  Innocent  III.  and  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi  are  said  to  have  had  their  first 
interview.  The  obelisk  in  the  centre  of 
the  piazza  is  the  oldest  monument  in 
Rome.  It  is  supposed  to  date  from  the 
reign  of  Pharaoh  Thothmes,  who  lived 
in  1588  before  Christ,  and  it  stood  orig- 
inally in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heli- 
opolis.  The  scene  upon  which  it  looks 
down  on  St.  John's  Day,  the  24th  of  June, 
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is  very  gay  and  animated.  A  sort  of  fair 
is  then  held  in  the  piazza;  while  on  the 
surrounding  stalls  are  displayed  all  sorts 
of  wares,  such  as  bells  made  of  baked 
clay,  flowers,  and  packages  of  lavender 
and  cloves.  The  cloves  are  always  blessed 
in  the  Lateran  before  Vespers  on  St. 
John's  Eve,  and  a  package  is  then  given 
to  each  member  of  the  Chapter. 

The  Lateran  was  the  usual  place  of 
sepulture  for  the  Popes  during  several 
centuries.  The  last  Pope  to  be  buried  there 
was  Clement  XII.,  who  died  in  1740. 
His  tomb  is  probably  the  most  gorgeous 
of  those  in  the  basilica,  nor  do  I  think  there 
is  one  to  riva;l  it  in  splendor  even  in  St. 
Peter's.  The  sarcophagus  is  formed  from 
an  ancient  bath  of  Agrippa,  and  is  of  the 
finest  porphyry.  It  is  surmounted  by  a 
colossal  statue  of  the  Pope  in  bronze,  the 
robes  and  the  tiara  being  gilt;  the  effect 
is  striking,  if  not  dazzling,  but  exceedingly 
beautiful  nevertheless.  The  symbolic  fig- 
ures introduced  into  the  design  are  very 
graceful    and    of   exquisite    workmanship. 

During  the  prolonged  absence  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiffs  from  the  Lateran— 
that  is  to  say,  while  they  resided  at 
Avignon — the  Eternal  City  lost  in  impor- 
tance and  sank  from  prosperity  to  abso- 
lute poverty,  while  its  people  mourned 
as  children  deprived  of  a  beloved  father. 
Petrarch  compares  the  Rome  of  that  day 
to  "  a  widow  with  tattered  garments, 
pallid,  careworn  face,  fierce  looks  and 
flowing  hair."  The  population,  which  under 
the  emperors  numbered  two  millions,  had 
dwindled  to  twenty  thousand. 

Amongst  those  who  attributed  the 
misfortunes  and  the  misery  of  Italy  to 
the  absence  of  the  Popes  was  St.  Cath- 
erine of  Siena,  and  she  used  every  per- 
suasion to  induce  Gregory  XL,  the  Pontiff 
of  her  day,  to  leave  Avignon  and  take 
up  his  residence  in  the  Lateran.  Such 
was  the  fame  of  her  sanctity,  and  so 
eloquent  and  touching  were  her  letters, 
that  the  Holy  Father  at  length  decided 
to  yield  to  her  prayers,  and  the  prayers 
of  the  whole   Catholic  world,  and   return 


to  the  City  of  the  Caesars.  St.  Catherine 
met  him  on  the  way,  and  attended  on 
him  when  he  made  his  public  entry  into 
Rome,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1379. 
He  died  about  a  year  later,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Francesca 
Romana,  near  the  Via  Sacra.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  his  tomb  tells  that  he  was 
"admirable  for  his  humanity,  learning, 
and  uprightness";  and  that,  "eager  to 
rescue  Italy,  and  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  the  rejoicing  of  mankind,  he 
gloriously  restored  the  Papal  See  to 
Rome,  after  an  absence  of  seventy  years, 
in    the    seventh   year  of   his  pontificate." 

The  Chapter  of  the  Lateran  takes 
precedence  over  that  of  St.  Peter's,  and, 
till  the  Italian  occupation,  every  Pope 
was  solemnly  crowned  within  its  walls. 
Up  to  September,  1870,  the  Holy  Father 
officiated  here  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent, 
on  Palm  Sunday,  Maundy  Thursday, 
Holy  Saturday,  Easter  Monday,  and  Whit 
Sunday;  on  the  feast  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  and  on  that  of  the  Exaltation  of 
the  Holy  Cross;  also  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  dedication  of  the  basilica  and  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  election. 

More  than  half  a  century  has  passed 
since  Pius  IX.  was  enthroned  in  the 
Lateran  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 
The  Pope,  as  Bishop  of  Rome,  has  this, 
"the  mother  of  all  the  churcheS,"  for  his 
cathedral;  but  its  present  Bishop,  like 
his  predecessor,  has  never  entered  it  as 
such.  And,  for  all  its  glories,  and  not- 
withstanding all  its  sacred  associations, 
and  in  spite  of  the  proud  place  it  occupies 
in  the  history  of  Christendom  and  of  the 
world,  the  pilgrim  who  visits  the  basilica 
must  leave  it  with  disappointment  and 
regret;  for  something  akin  to  the  feelings 
of  a  mourner  can  not  fail  to  overwhelm 
him  when  he  remembers  that  the  Vicar 
of  Our  Lord,  whose  dowry  it  is,  enters  it 
no  longer,  but,  living  in  the  heart  of 
the  Eternal  City,  is  far  more  exiled 
from  it  than  are  the  countless  numbers 
of  his  children  who  are  separated  from 
it  only  by  distance. 
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The  Red  Circle. 

BY    OERARD    a.    REYNOLDS. 

XXIV. — An  Unexpected  Solution. 
■'T.T  was  a  disappointment  to  Mrs.  Hen- 
ill  derson  to  find  that,  while  she  was 
-•  engaged  in  this  somewhat  heated 
discussion,  Edith  had  gone  out.  She  did 
not  return  for  more  than  two  hours,  and 
all  the  while  the  elder  sister  was  turning 
over  in  her  mind  the  problem  of  what 
would  be  the  best  way  to  convince  her 
of  the  mistake  she  was  making,  and  what 
should  be  the  precise  form  of  the  ulti- 
matum to  be  addressed  to  her  if  she 
persisted  in  her  resolution.  She  was  fond 
of  Edith,  but  it  now  seemed  to  her  that 
all  other  considerations  must  give  way  to 
the  necessity  of  protecting  the  interests 
of  her  husband  and  her  children.  She 
really  regarded  her  sister's  proposed 
change  of  religion,  not  so  much  as  an 
apostasy,  as  in  the  light  of  an  act  of 
disloyalty  to  the  Henderson  clan,  a  deser- 
tion of  the  family  standard,  which  was  all 
the  more  reprehensible  because  it  implied 
an  adherence  to  a  group  of  strangers  and 
foreigners.  She  saw  in  it  the  destruction 
of  all  her  own  plans  for  the  future,  and 
it  seemed  to  make  inevitable  a  kind  of 
plunge  into  the  unknown. 

As  the  hour  approached  for  afternoon 
tea,  the  children  made  their  appearance 
in  the  drawing-room,  where  their  mother 
sat,  book  in  hand,  with  a  pretence  of  trying 
to  read,  but  all  the  while  running  off  into 
new  trains  of  thought.  She  told  them 
they  must  have  tea  in  their  nursery 
to-day,  and  soothed  their  disappointment 
with  a  box  of  many-colored  bonbons.  She 
felt  she  must  open  the  discussion  on  the 
all-important  question  as  soon  as  her 
sister  returned.  She  was  vaguely  hoping 
that  her  husband  might  be  called  away 
for  an  hour  or  so,  that  she  might  thus  be 
able  to  settle  the  matter  with  Edith  alone ; 
for  she  thought  that  "  dear  John  "  might 
be  too  yielding,   might  even  side  against 


her  and  take  the  part  of  the  rebel  at  the 
critical  moment. 

But  Mr.  Henderson  arrived  as  the  ser- 
vant brought  in  the  tea  things. 

"Where  is  Edith?"  he  asked. 

"  I  suppose  she  is  with  her  new  French 
friends,"  his  wife  replied,  with  a  toss  of 
her  head  that  expressed  her  opinion  of 
them. 

Henderson  was  anxious  to  avoid  further 
discussion,  and  tried  -to  turn  the  talk  into 
an  innoxious  channel. 

"  I  want  some  tea  badly,"  he  said.  "  I 
am  quite  tired  of  trying  to  get  that  awful 
report  into  shape.  It  must  be  ready  for 
Marker  to  take  down  to  Hankow,  and  he 
starts  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  You  had  better  find  room  in  it  for  an 
explanation  of  the  coming  secession  from 
our  mission,"  said  Mrs.  Henderson.  "It 
will  be  rather  awkward  to  know  how  to 
put '  a  good  face '  on  it.  But  you  had  better 
break  the  news  to  the  Committee." 

It  was  no  use.  The  one  all-absorbing 
topic  of  the  moment  in  the  lady's  mind 
was  Edith's  conduct,  and  her  husband 
could  not  avoid  it. 

"  I  shall  wait  till  it  happens,"  said 
Henderson.  "  I  don't  think  the  Committee 
want  forecasts  and  prophecies.  I  am 
sending  them  quite  enough  to  think  about. 
And,  by  the  way,  I  am  asking  the  secretary 
of  the  local  Committee  at  Shanghai  to 
cable  my  application  for  leave." 

"  So  it  is  good-bye  to  our  home  here ! 
Is  that  it?" 

"  Now,  now,  my  dear,  you  said  yourself 
you  were  anxious  to  get  away." 

"  I  am  sure  no  one  is  more  sorry  to  go 
than  I  am,"  protested  Mrs.  Henderson. 
"It  will  be  heart-breaking  to  leave  the 
mission  after  all  we  have  done  to  build 
it  up,  and  to  see  our  home  here  sold  off 
by  auction  as  if  we  were  bankrupts  and 
defaulters." 

"  Do  let  us  have  our  tea  together  without 
making  the  worst  of  everything,"  said  the 
missionary,  imploringly.  "  Why,  two  hours 
ago  you  were  urging  on  me  this  very  plan 
of  going  to  England  on  leave!" 
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"  Yes  —  but  I  have  been  thinking  of 
things  till  I  feel  quite  miserable." 

"Well,  well!  That  application  need 
not  go.    It  can  wait." 

"No,  it  can't  wait,"  replied  the  lady, 
with  provoking  inconsequence.  "  It  must 
go,  unless  Edith  comes  to  her  senses." 

"You  mean  changes  her  mind?" 

"  I  mean  what  I  say.  She  is  acting  hke 
a  fool.  I  didn't  believe  my  sister  was 
capable  of  such  folly." 

The  door  opened  and  in  walked  Edith, 
taking  off  her  wide-leafed  straw  hat  as 
she  came.  A  flush  on  her  face  told  she 
had  heard  the  last  words.  Henderson 
rose,  and,  with  an  embarrassed  air,  placed 
a  chair  for  her  near  the  little  cane-work 
tea  table.  Her  sister  looked  up,  silent, 
expecting  her  to  break  out  into  some  pro- 
test or  remonstrance  against  the  opinion 
so  frankly  expressed  of  her  conduct. 

But  Edith  threw  her  hat  on  a  sofa, 
took  the  offered  chair,  sat  down  and 
said  quite  unconcernedly: 

"  Give  me  some  tea.  I  am  hot  and 
tired." 

"We  were  talking  about  you,"  observed 
Mrs.  Henderson,   as   she   filled  the   cup. 

"So  I  suppose,"  said  Edith.  "But  we 
can  find  some  more  interesting  subject  of 
conversation.   Where  are  the  children?" 

"They  are  in  the  nursery,"  replied  her 
sister.  "  I  did  not  want  them  here  to-day. 
There  are  things  we  must  talk  about  and 
settle  at  once." 

Edith  put  down  her  cup  and  looked 
inquiringly  at  Mr.  Henderson.  He  guessed 
what  was  in  her  mind. 

"I  did  not  want  a  discussion  to-day," 
he  said  deprecatingly.  "  But  your  sister 
guessed  enough  to  force  me  to  tell  her 
what  I  should  rather  not  have  talked  about 
till  we  could  see  our  way  more  clearly." 

"Yes,"  said  his  wife:  "I  was  to  have 
been  kept  in  the  dark  till  it  was  too  late. 
But  I  could  not  be  hoodwinked.  I  know 
everything,  Edith;  and  I  must  beg  you, 
for  the  sake  of  us  all,  to  reconsider  this 
absurd  scheme  of  yours,  and  drop  it 
like  a  sensible  girl." 


"  I  have  been  reconsidering  my  plans," 
was  Edith's  reply.  "  I  have  talked  the 
whole  of  them  over  with  the  Sister  Supe- 
rior at  the  French  convent — " 

"  I  wish  you  had  chosen  a  better 
adviser  than  a  stupid  old  French  nun," 
Mrs.  Henderson  broke  in.  "  I  have  no 
patience  with  an  Englishwoman  running 
after  foreigners.  You  might  surely  have 
consulted   me,  your  own  sister." 

"  My  dear  Kate,  I  knew  exactly  what 
you  would  have  said.  If  you  force  me  to 
speak  quite  frankly,  I  knew  that  talking 
to  you  would  not  help  me  much  in 
this  case." 

"Now,  is   that  kind?    You  prefer  this 
stranger  to  me!  Is  that  what  you  mean?" 
"Come,   come,   my   dear!"    interposed 
Henderson.    "You  know  she  means  noth- 
ing of  the  kind." 

"  Of  course  I  don't.  Do  let  me  tell 
you  what  has  happened,"  said  Edith. 
"  I  am  sure  you  will  see  I  have  been 
doing  all  I  possibly  can  to  avoid  any 
trouble  to  you  or  my  brother-in-law." 

"It  looks  like  it!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Henderson.  "  You  go  off  to  this  Romanist 
nun,  who  would  like  nothing  better  than 
to  give  all  possible  annoyance  to  an 
English  missionary.  I  shall  tell  her  what 
I  think." 

"  You  might  first  hear  what  she  has 
advised.  Or  perhaps  we  had  better  leave 
it  all  till  you  are  calmer." 

"  I  never  was  calmer  in  my  life.  What 
does  the  Frenchwoman  want?" 

"  You  are  trying  to  annoy  me,"  pro- 
tested Edith.  "Will  you  hear  what  I 
have  to  say?" 

"Yes;  we  both  want  to  know,"  said 
Mr.  Henderson,  ever  anxioys  to  throw 
oil  on  troubled  waters.  His  wife  was 
silent,  staring  at  a  picture  on  the 
wall,  with  an  expression  of  submissive 
martyrdom  on  her  face. 

"First,"  said  Edith,  "let  me  assure 
you  that  Soeur  Eulalie  is  not '  a  stupid  old 
nun,'  but  a  wise,  kind-hearted  woman, 
who  has  not  the  remotest  wish  to  give 
trouble   to   any    one.     She   spoke   of   you 
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yourself,  Kate,  and  the  children  quite 
affectionately." 

"  I  don't  want  her  affection,"  inter- 
jected the  lady  referred  to. 

Edith  took  no  notice  and  went  on: 

"I  told  her  that  I  feared  my  being 
married  here  at  the  French  chapel  and 
then  living  on  in  Chcng-foo  might  cause 
trouble  to  you  both,  and  might  even  lead 
to  your  ha\ang  to  hand  over  the  mission 
and  your  home  to  others.  It  was  what 
you  said  to-day,  John,  that  made  me  fully 
understand  this." 

"And  what  did  she  say?"  asked  the 
clergyman. 

"  Before  I  tell  you  let  me  mention  some- 
thing else.  I  have  quite  made  up  my 
mind  that  J  must  become  a  Catholic,  and 
I  do  not  see  how  even  next  Sunday  I  can 
attend  the  church  service  here.    Now — " 

"Why  not?"  interrupted  Mrs.  Hen- 
derson. "  Surely  you  are  not  a  Romanist 
yet?  And  we  are  not  pagans  that  you 
should  refuse  to  pray  with  us." 

"Dear  sister,"  said  Edith,  "we  can 
arrange  nothing  if  you  keep  on  trying  to 
annoy  me.  You  don't  seem  to  realize  that 
all  this  is  hard  enough  for  me,  and  you 
are  making  it  harder.  I  am  sure  John 
imderstands  my  difficulty,  if  you  do  not." 

She  looked  appealingly  at  the  clergy- 
man, and  he  intervened,  asking  his  wufe 
to  let  her  sister  say  what  was  proposed. 

"  I  regret  your  being  so  unsettled, 
Edith,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  sister-in- 
law.  "  But  I  quite  realize  that  you  may 
hesitate  in  your  present  frame  of  mind 
to  join  your  sister  and  myself  in  the  public 
ordinances  of  our  church;  and  I  see,  too, 
that  your  not  communicating  with  the 
rest  next  Sunday  may  cause  some  talk 
and  questioning." 

"Well,  that  will  be  avoided,"  replied 
Edith.  "  The  nuns  have  invited  me  to 
stay  a  few  days  with  them — " 

"They  want  to  trap  you  in  their  con- 
vent, to  break  off  your  engagement,  to 
send  you  off  to  one  of  their  other  places 
and  make  a  nun  of  you,"  interrupted  her 
sister,  her  voice  rising  at  each  phrase. 


"  This  is  too  absurd,"  said  Edith,  at 
last  losing  patience.  "  If  the  matter  were 
not  so  vital,  I  should  say  no  more.  I  have 
not  much  more  to  say." 

"Go  on!"  said  Mrs.  Henderson,  crossly. 
■  "  I  shall  stay  here  till  the  Tai-shan 
starts  for  Hankow,  the  day  after  to- 
morrow," explained  Edith.  "Then  I  shall 
accept  the  Sisters'  invitation.  I  shall 
complete  my  preparation  for  becoming  a 
Catholic,  and  be  received  into  the  Church 
very  quietly.  There  will  be  no  fuss,  no 
talk  in  the  town.  I  shall  stay  with  the 
nuns  till  my  marriage,  —  it  will  not  be 
long.  I  have  promised  to  help  them  with 
their  infirmary.  They  want  to  train  some 
native  nurses.  I  can  assist  at  the  start 
of  the  work.  All  this  is  arranged  to  pre- 
vent any  trouble  to  you  and  John.  Pere 
de  Kerouan  has  no  wish  to  make  any 
sensation  out  of  so  small  a  matter  as  my 
becoming  a  CathoHc  and  being  married 
at  his  chapel    instead    of   here." 

"  Well,  you  have  settled  it  all  your  own 
way,  and  I  suppose  we  have  nothing  to 
say  to  it,"  was  Mrs.  Henderson's  com- 
ment; but,  though  she  tried  to  conceal 
her  thoughts,  she  really  felt  relieved.  She 
had  imagined  that  the  French  priest 
and  the  nuns  were  planning  some  kind 
of  triumphant  demonstration  over  what 
they  would  count  as  a  victory  won  over 
the  English  mission. 

Her  husband  was  more  outspoken. 

"I  must  say,"  he  began,  "that  it  is 
very  creditable  to  P^re  de  Kerouan  that 
he  is  taking  this  friendly  course.  And  it 
is  good  of  the  nuns  to  help  you.  Of  course 
we  are  sorry  to  lose  you  even  for  a  while. 
If  I  could  change  your  ideas  on  all  this, 
I  should  try  to  do  so;  but  I  know  argu- 
ment is  no  use.  I  am  just  a  little  anxious 
about  your  stay  at  the  convent.  It  is  in 
the  native  town.  It  can  not  be  a  healthy 
place." 

"I  am  acclimatized  enough  for  that," 
said  Edith.  "  And  it  is  a  much  better  place 
than  you  imagine.  You  must  come  to 
see  me  there.  Monsieur  de  Visser  has  had 
a    gang    of    workmen    busy    remodelling 
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everything.  He  has  broken  down  parti- 
tions and  made  big,  airy  rooms,  and  tiled 
the  compound,  so  that,  instead  of  a  dusty 
yard,  it  is  ahnost  a  garden,  with  little 
trees  in  jars  and  tubs  and  some  flowers, 
and  a  bit  of  veranda  with  cane  chairs  and 
a  bench.  He  has  done  wonders.  If  I  am 
not  well,  John,  you  shall  know,  and  come 
with  my  sister  to  take  care  of  me." 

"Well,  we  must  make  the  best  of  it," 
was  the  clergyman's  final  comment. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Sundays  of  Advent. 


EXPLICATED    BY    FRANCIS    GAGE    (1652). 


II. 


The  Anliphon,  Mat.  ii.  ver.  3. 
A  RT  thou  he  that  art  to  come,  or 
■'-^  look  we  for  another?  Goe,  and  re- 
port to  John  what  you  have  seen;  the 
Blind  see,  the  Dead  rise  again,  to  the 
Poor  the  Gospel  is  preached. 

Vers.  Drop  dew  ye  Heavens  from  above, 
and  let  the  clouds  rain  down  the  just. 

Resp.  Be  the  earth  opened,  and  let  it 
bud  forth  a  Saviour. 

The  Prayer. 

Raise  up  our  hearts,  O  Lord,  towards 
preparing  the  wayes  of  thine  onely  be- 
gotten Son,  that  by  his  coming  amongst 
us,  we  may  deserve  to  serve  thee  with 
purifyed  soules. 

The  Illustration. 

In  the  last  Sundayes  Prayer  we  besought 
Almighty  God  to  rowse  up  his  own  power, 
and  come  away  to  those  that  had  four 
thousand  years  expected  him;  now  to 
day  we  beseech  his  Divine  Majesty  to 
raise  up  our  hearts  towards  him,  lest  our 
but  lately-opened  eyes  from  the  sleep  of 
sin  do  close  again,  if  our  raised  hearts 
affections  do  not  keep  them  open;  for 
lumpish  hearts  are  many  times  the  cause 
of  sleeping  eyes:  and  indeed  what  hearts 
so  lumpish  as  those  that  are  addicted 
unto  lumps  of  flesh,  to  carnall,  and  terrene 
desires,    which,    as    they    ever    draw    us 


downward,  so  must  they  of  necessity 
make  us  dronish,  and  drowsie,  in  the 
service  of  Almighty  God:  this  day  there- 
fore finding  the  danger  of  a  sinfull  effect, 
we  deprecate  the  cause  thereof,  we  pray 
to  be  rid  of  the  lumpishness  of  our  hearts, 
and  that  we  may  have  them  vigilant, 
active,  vigorous,  raised,  and  rowsed  up 
by  Almighty  God,  to  high,  and  Heavenly 
thoughts:  Such  as  may  prepare  the  way 
for  Jesus  Christ  to  come  amongst  us,  that 
by  his  coming  we  may  deserve  to  serve 
Almighty  God  with  purified  Souls. 

Blessed  God!  to  what  a  height  of 
perfection  doth  holy  Church  invite  her 
Children  to  day?  being  but  on  Sunday 
last  raised  from  their  dead  sleep,  their 
trance  of  Sin?  and  yet  no  marvell;  for 
Christianity  is  in  truth,  the  summity  or 
top  of  all  perfection ;  and  of  all  Christians . 
we  know  the  Catholicke  to  be  Top,  and 
Top-gallant;  that  is  to  say,  the  highest 
of  men;  which  consequently  so  purifies 
their  Souls,  as  they  become  at  least,  the 
lowest  of  Angels;  since  in  true  morality, 
the  highest  of  the  inferiour,  arrives  to  the 
perfection  of  the  lowest  of  his  Superiours: 
whence  we  read  of  Saint  John  Baptist, 
That  he  was  an  Angel  sent  before  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ  to  prepare  his  wayes, 
Luke  7.  ver.  27. 

Now  lest  this  discourse  seeme  but 
gratuite,  and  to  have  little,  or  no  con- 
nexion to  the  whole  service  of  the  day, 
however  we  finde  it  genuine  enough,  per- 
haps, unto  the  Prayer:  see  what  Lessons 
of  Purity  and  sanctity  of  Soules  the  Epistle 
gives  us,  insisting  altogether  upon  .the 
highest  of  Sanctity,  mutuall  peace  and 
charity,  such  as  made  the  two  most  dis- 
cordant people  in  the  world,  united  per- 
fectly in  one,  the  Jew  and  Gentile,  who, 
before  they  were  in  Christ  united,  and 
had  their  hearts  raised  up  to  heavenly 
aff'ections,  detested  one  another;  but  once 
meeting  both  in  the  love  of  one  God, 
they  became  in  Christ  one  Thing,  one 
Body,  of  that  undivided  Church,  which 
hath  the  onely  Son  of  God  to  be  the 
head    thereof,    our    Saviour   Jesus    Christ. 
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Nay,  see  further,  how  this  dayes  Gospel 
makes  of  humane  Soules,  (thus  raised  up 
by  mutuall  love,  by  having  all  one  God, 
and  beleeving  equally  in  the  doctrine  of 
his  sacred  Son)  Baptistick  Saints,  and 
consequently  spirits  Angelicall,  whilst  what 
is  read  to  day  of  Saint  John  Baptist,  is 
spoken  to  us,  as  either  being  (or  invited 
to  be)  like  him,  fore-runners  to  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  voices  crying 
out  in  the  desert  of  this  world,  prepare 
the  wayes  of  our  Lord. 

O  Christians!  O  Catholicks  at  least! 
remember  we  are  now  in  holy  Advent, 
a  time  set  out  apart  to  prepare  us  for  a 
worthy  receiving  of  our  Saviour  at  his 
Nativity  into  this  world;  be  it  therefore 
spent,  as  Saint  John  Baptist  did  imploy 
his  dayes,  in  pennance,  fasting,  praying, 
in  purifying  of  our  Souls,  in  raising  mortall 
man  up  to  the  purity,  immortality,  and 
sanctity  of  Angels;  so  shall  we  pray,  as 
all  our  Pastours  preach  to  day,  which  is, 
I  hope,  a  sufficient  adjusting  of  this  dayes 
Prayer  unto  the  following  Epistle  and 
Gospel  of  the  day,  bidding  us  with  one 
mind,  and  one  mouth  glorifie  God;  which 
then  we  doe,  when  our  practice  and  our 
Prayer  is  answerable  to  what  our  Pastours 
teach,  and  preach  unto  us. 

The  Epistle,  Rom.  15.  ver.  4.  &c. 

4.  What  things  soever  have  been 
written,  to  our  learning  they  are  written": 
that  by  the  patience  and  consolation  of 
the  Scriptures,  we  may  have  hope. 

5.  And  the  God  of  patience,  and  of 
comfort,  give  you  to  be  of  one  mind 
towards  one  another,  according  to  Jesus 
Christ. 

6.  That  of  one  mind,  with  one  mouth, 
you  may  glorifie  God,  and  the  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

7.  For  the  which  cause  receive  one 
another;  as  Christ  also  hath  received  you 
unto  the  honour  of  God. 

8.  For  I  say  Christ  Jesus  to  have  been 
Minister  of  the  Circumcision  for  the  verity 
of  God,  to  confirm  the  promises  of  the 
Fathers. 

9.  But  the  Gentiles  to  honour  God  for 


his  mercy,  as  it  is  written.  Therefore  will 
I  confesse  to  Thee,  in  the  Gentiles,  O 
Lord,  and  will  sing  to  thy  name. 

10.  And  again  he  saith,  Rejoyce  ye 
Gentiles  with  his  people. 

11.  And  again,  Praise  all  ye  Gentiles, 
our  Lord,  and  magnifie  him  all  ye  people. 

12.  And  again,  Isaiah  saith.  There  shall 
be  the  root  of  Jesse;  and  he  that  shall 
rise  up  to  rule  the  Gentiles,  in  him  the 
Gentiles  shall  hope. 

13.  And  the  God  of  hope  replenish  you 
with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing;  that 
you  may  abound  in  hope,  and  in  the 
vertue  of  the  holy  Ghost. 

TJie  Explication. 

4.  Saint  Paul  alludes  here  to  what  was 
written  in  the  old  Law,  and  makes  it  all 
wholly  and  entirely,  to  have  been  a  lesson 
for  our  instruction,  at  least,  though  not 
a  rule  to  our  actions,  since  the  abrogation 
of  it;  and  if  he  say  thus  of  the  abrogated 
Law,  much  more  ought  we  to  receive  and 
read  (for  our  instructions)  all  that  is  written 
in  the  new  Law,  which  shall  remain  to 
the  worlds  end  unaltered.  But  he  applyes 
this  speech  particularly  now  to  what  he 
said  in  the  immediate  verse  before,  citing 
the  Prophet  Davids  words,  Psal.  68.  The 
curses  of  those  that  curse  Thee  have  fallen 
upon  me,  making  Christ  speak  these  words, 
as  taking  upon  his  own  person  the  Curses 
and  Sins  of  the  people  committed  against 
his  Heavenly  Father;  to  restore  to  God 
as  it  were,  his  lost  honour,  (if  we  may 
so  say)  by  assuming  these  Curses  to  him- 
self: as  also  (by  his  suffering)  to  appease 
the  Divine  Wrath. ...  By  the  patience  and 
consolation  of  the  Scriptures,  is  meant,  the 
patience  they  teach  us,  in  their  singular 
examples  thereof,  and  the  comfort  they 
bring  us,  in  letting  us  see  we  may  (by 
following  the  said  examples)  hope  for  the 
like  rewards  which  now  the  saints  in 
Heaven  have,  for  so  the  last  words  of 
this  verse  import. 

5.  The  Apostle  calls  him  the  God  of 
patience,  and  of  comfort,  because  he  is 
infinitely  patient,  infinitely  comforting; 
and   because  his  Vertues  are  not    (as  in 
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Man)  his  Ornaments,  but  his  Essence;  so 
that  he  is  patience  it  self,  comfort  it  self, 
and  more,  if  we  could  more  express.  Then 
we  are  most  properly  of  one  mind  one 
towards  another,  when  we  wish,  and  do 
as  well  to  others,  as  to  our  selves.  Accord- 
ing to  Christ;  as  Christ  was  to  us,  and 
as  he  gave  us  command  to  be,  saying, 
Love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you. 
This  is  indeed  absolute  perfection,  and  this 
is  the  true   Badge  of  a  perfect  Christian. 

6.  That  of  one  minde,  with  one  mouth, 
&c.  Then  we  do  truly  glorifie  God,  when 
we  conforme  our  selves  in  all  things  to 
his  holy  Will;  and  this  we  can  not  all 
do,  unless  all  our  mindes  be  one,  (as  he 
is  in  us  all)  to  that  one  effect  of 
glorifying  him:  so  when  one  pretends 
God  is  glorified  thus,  and  another  will 
not  have  it  so,  but  in  a  way  clean  con- 
trary, then  we  are  not  of  one  minde,  nor 
do  we  speak  forth  his  praises  with  one 
mouth;  which  yet  we  doe,  when  out  of 
severall  mouthes  we  express  one  and  the 
same  will,  and  way  to  praise  Almighty 
God.  The  Apostle  seemes  to  insert  the 
glorifying  God  and  the  Father  of  Jesus 
Christ  under  two  severall  notions,  to  let 
us  see,  that  as  Christ  was  man,  he  was 
also  truly  the  Son  of  God,  because  as  the 
second  Person  had  in  Heaven  a  Father 
without  a  Mother,  so  in  Earth  Christ  had 
a  Mother  without  any  Father,  save  onely 
God  in  Heaven. 

7.  For  the  which  cause;  that  is,  to 
shew  you  are  all  of  one  mind,  &c.  receive 
help,  and  cherish  one  another,  being 
Christians  (or  in  order  that  you  may  be 
so)  as  Christ  hath  received  you  (that 
Tvere  Gentiles)  unto  the  honor  of  God, 
to  the  same  Church  with  his  native  and 
chosen  People  the  Jewes;  and  (of  all 
severall  nations)  made  up  one  joynt 
honour  and  glory  to  the  Divine  Majesty. 

8.  True  it  is,  Christ  was  sent  by  his 
Heavenly  Father  with  Commission  (as 
it  were)  unto  the  Jewes  onely,  and  there- 
fore he  did  live  and  die  amongst  them, 
to  verifie  those  promises  which  God  had 
made  them  in  Abraham,  and  the  Prophets; 


for  as  the  law  was  onely  given  unto,  and 
kept  among  the  Jewes,  so  the  promises 
and  predictions  of  that  law  did  onely 
appertain  to  them,  and  were  (necessarily) 
to  be  made  good  amongst  them,  as  indeed 
most  exactly  they  were  by  Christ,  and 
this  in  virtue  of  Commission  from  his 
Heavenly  Father:  For  which  cause  he  is 
called  here  Minister  of  the  Circumcision 
(though  he  abrogated  tha*^  law)  in  regard 
he  did  all  his  life  time  administer  to  the 
circumcised  his  labours  and  pains,  by 
Teaching,  Preaching,  Curing,  and  infinite 
other  wayes  serving  the  Jewes  in  order 
to  their  Redemption;  and  this  directly 
and  principally  to  prove  the  veracity  of 
God,  who  had  promised  to  send  the  Jewes 
a  Messias,  that  should  do  this,  and  by 
doing  this,  he  was  truly,  and  properly, 
their  Minister. 

9.  But  not  to  the  Gentiles  so,  because 
he  came  to  them  for  mercy  onely,  and 
ultroneously ;  to, shew  his  goodnesse  was 
not  limited  to  the  bounds  of  his  Com- 
mission to  the  Jewes,  but  might  (and  did) 
mercifully  extend  it  self  also  to  the 
Gentiles,  thereby  to  amplifie  the  honour 
and  glory  of  God,  in  doing  more  than 
could  be  expected  of  him,  and  that  to  a 
people,  who  had  no  promise,  nor  any  hope 
thereof.  Though  it  was  not  onely  fore- 
seen that  Christ  would  doe  this  act  of 
ultroneous  grace  and  mercy,  but  fore-told 
by  the  royall  Prophet,  Psal.  17.  ver.  50. 
as  followes  in  this  nineth  verse  of  the 
Epistle. 

10.  And  as  (Deut.  32  ver.  43)  the 
Prophet  sayes  of  the  Gentiles,  Rejoyce  ye 
Gentiles  with  his  People;  that  is,  'with 
the  People  of  God,  with  the  Jewes,  for 
your  Conversion  also;  and  sing  forth 
praise  to  God  for  his  mercy  shewed  to 
you  therein. 

11.  Here  it  is  declared,  that  not  onely 
some  few  Nations  of  the  Gentiles,  but 
even  all  of  them  shall  be  first  or  last 
made  partakers  of  these  mercies,  and 
thereby  are  bound  to  praise  our  Lord. 

12.  By  the  root  of  Jesse,  is  here  meant 
a    Branch    of    that    root,    namely,    Christ 
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Jesus,  the  son  of  David,  and  of  Jesse,  as 
Isaias  saith  in  another  place,  There  shall 
spring  a  rod  from  the  root  of  Jesse,  Isai. 
II.  ver.  I.  which  Rod  is  Jesus  descended 
as  above:  and  yet  with  reason  enough 
Christ  is  called  the  root  of  Jesse  too;  for 
though  as  man,  he  was  but  a  branch  of 
David,  (his  root)  yet  as  God,  he  was  the 
root  of  David,  his  Creature;  again,  David 
was  rather  his  Seed,  than  his  Root,  be- 
cause he  had  not  from  David  to  be 
Redeemer  of  the  World,  but  was  himself 
the  Root  of  Davids,  and  all  Mankinds 
redemption,  and  sprouting  forth  (as  from 
the  Root  of  goodnesse  in  himself)  branches 
of  Grace  and  Glory  to  David,  and  all 
those  whom  he  was  graciously  pleased 
to  predestinate  for  Heires  to  God,  and 
Coheires  to  himself  in  his  Heavenly 
Kingdome:  The  hope  of  which  Kingdome 
he  hath  mercifully  given  as  well  to  the 
Gentiles,  as  faithfully  by  promise  he  gave 
it  to  the  Jewes. 

13.  The  Apostle  here  calls  him  the  God 
of  Hope,  as  above.  Verse  5.  he  did  call 
him  the  God  of  Peace  and  Comfort;  and 
prayes  he  will  replenish  them  with  all 
Joy,  and  peace;  as  who  should  say,  both 
Jew  and  Gentile,  setting  aside  former 
distances,  now  are  to  Joy  in  this,  that 
they  are  made  one  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
therefore  must  live  in  peace  together,  as 
the  members  of  a  naturall  Body,  since 
they  are  become  Members  of  Christ,  his 
Mysticall  Body:  that  by  so  living,  they 
may  both  abound  in  hope  of  one  reward 
enough  for  both,  the  Kingdome  of  Heaven; 
and  this  through  the  Vertue,  that  is, 
Charity,  or  the  Grace  of  the  holy  Ghost, 
wherein  he  also  prayes  they  may  both 
abound. 

The  Application. 

I.  If  what  is  here  written  be  to  our 
Instruction,  'tis  to  make  us  be  the  Saints 
we  are  not  yet;  'tis  to  facilitate  the  way, 
by  shewing  us  how  the  Jew  and  Gentile 
were  both  Saincted  by  Christianity.  The 
Roots  whereof  are  the  three  Theological 
Vertues,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  which 
indeed  doe  briefly  summe  up   this  whole 


Epistle  in  the  last  verse  thereof,  and  are 
given  us  as  the  best  preparatives  to  make 
way  for  Jesus  into  our  Hearts.  Faith  we 
see  made  Jew  and  Gentile  both  one  Church. 
O  may  it  grow  to  such  an  excellence  in 
us,  to  abolish  Heresie  from  Christianity; 
and  because  it  is  a  speciall  gift  of  God, 
let  it  be  our  daily  Prayer  that  he  will 
give  it  unto  all  the  World,  Turk,  Heathen, 
Pagan,  Jew. 

2.  Hope  keeps  together  those  that  Faith 
uniteth,  and,  like  an  Ancre  in  a  storme, 
secures  the  Ship  of  Christ  in  highest 
seas  of  Persecution.  May  then  the  Hope 
of  future  mercy  inable  us  to  undergo  our 
present  Misery;  may  the  example  of  the 
Saints  before  us  encourage  us  to  be  like 
patterns  unto  our  Posterity,  as  they  have 
been  to  us,  that  were  our  Predecessours. 

3.  Charity  makes  operative  both  our 
Faith,  and  Hope,  sends  the  Believer  with 
the  hazard  of  his  life  to  propagate  the 
Faith  of  Christ  throughout  the  World, 
and  directs  our  present  actions  to  such 
a  rectitude  of  their  intentions,  as  may 
secure  a  future  possession  of  their  Hopes. 
So  without  Charity  in  vain  we  Hope,  in 
vain  men  doe  believe;  and  are  rather 
nominall,  than  reall  Christians;  such  as 
cry  out  at  the  latter  day.  Lord,  Lord, 
and  shall  hear  him  say,  I  know  you  not, 
while  you  professe  belief  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  offer  dayly  sacrifice  to  the  Devill; 
while  you  pretend  a  hope  of  Heaven,  and 
doe  such  actions  as  can  onely  merrit  Hell; 
while  you  call  one  another  brethren  in 
Christ,  and  bear  a  mutuall  hatred  greater 
than  the  Gentile  bore  the  Jew;  for  want 
of  those  Heart-raising  virtues  this  Epistle 
recommends,  and  bids  us — 

Pray  as  above,  that  by  the  frequent 
acts  thereof,  we  may  both  prepare  the 
way  of  Christ,  and  be  able,  by  his  coming 
into  our  Hearts,  to  serve  him  with  purified 
Souls.  So  by  his  coming  to  us,  he  makes 
us  deserve  to  goe  to  him. 

The  Gospel,  Mat.  11.  ver.  2.   &c. 

2.  And  when  John  had  heard  in  Prison 
the  Workes  of  Christ,  sending  two  of  his 
Disciples,  he  said  to  him. 
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3.  Art  thou  he  that  art  to  come,  or 
look  we  for  another? 

4.  And  Jesus  making  answer,  said  to 
them,  Goe,  and  report  to  John  what  you 
have  heard,  and  seen. 

5.  The  Bhnd  see,  the  Lame  walk,  the 
Lepers  are  made  clean,  the  Deaf  hear, 
the  Dead  rise  again,  to  the  Poor  the 
Gospel  is  preached. 

6.  And  blessed  is  he  that  shall  not 
be  scandalized  in  me. 

7.  And  when  they  went  their  way, 
Jesus  began  to  say  unto  the  multitudes  of 
John,  what  went  you  out  into  the  Desert 
to  see?    A  Reed  shaken  with  the  wind? 

8.  But  what  went  you  out  to  see?  A 
man  cloathed  in  soft  garments?  Behold, 
they  that  are  cloathed  in  soft  Garments, 
are  in  Kings  houses. 

9.  But  what  went  you  out  to  see?  a 
Prophet?  yea,  I  tell  you,  and  more  than 
a  Prophet. 

10.  For  this  is  he  of  whom  it  is  written. 
Behold,  I  send  mine  Angell  before  thy 
face,  which  shall  prepare  thy  way  before 
Thee,  Mai.  3.  v.  i. 

The  Explication. 

2.  It  was  from  his  own  Disciples  he 
heard  the  Stories  of  Christs  admirable 
works,  whilest  he  was  in  prison,  for  re- 
prehending Herod  about  his  unlawfull 
marriage  with  Herodias  his  Brothers  wife: 
and  so  he  sends  two  of  the  same  Disciples 
to  Christ,  that  they  might  see  with  their 
own  eyes  the  wonders  of  his  Works,  and 
thereby  leave  the  fond  opinion  they  had 
of  John,  his  being  a  greater  man  than 
Jesus.  This  was  done  in  the  two  and 
thirtieth  year  of  our  Saviour,  which  was 
the  second  of  his  Preaching;  and  Saint 
John  did  this  purposely  to  confirm  his 
Disciples  in  the  belief  of  Jesus,  being 
indeed  the  great  Messias  that  was  ex- 
pected: lest  when  John  was  dead,  (as 
soon  after  it  happened)  they  might  remain 
in  doubt  of  that  truth,  which  was  no  less 
importing,  than  their  Soules  salvation; 
namely,  that  Christ  was  the  true  Messias, 
and  John  but  his  fore-runner. 

3.  Saint   John    did    not   bid    them   ask 


this  question  as  a  thing  he  doubted  of, 
for  he  had,  before  this  Baptized  Jesus, 
and  often  given  many  great  testimonies 
of  his  being  the  Messias ;  but  onely  finding 
he  could  not  perswade  his  Disciples  to 
that  truth,  he  now  sends  them  to  have 
it  made  undoubted  unto  them;  not  so 
much  by  the  words,  as  by  the  prodigious 
works  of  Christ:  Though  Saint  John  askes 
the  question  in  his  own,  not  in  his  dis- 
ciples names,  to  shew  his  greater  skill  in 
curing  his  Disciples  disease,  by  seeming 
himself  to  be  sick  of  the  same.  .  .  . 

4.  Loe,  the  answer,  answerable  unto 
expectation,  not  in  words,  but  works: 
Christ  tells  them  not,  that  he  is  the 
Messias,  but  bids  them  goe  back,  and  tell 
John  what  they  had  heard  and  seen, 
knowing  full  well,  that  John  from  thence 
would  prove  unto  them,  he. was  the  man 
they  asked  after,  the  God-man,  the  great 
Messias:  besides,  Christ,  by  this  way  of 
answering,  took  off  from  himself  all  note 
of  vanity,  and  gave  a  high  example  of 
humble  modesty,  by  declining  to  speak 
his  own  praises,  though  not  to  doe  the 
works  whereby  God  was  praised,  by  the 
affirmation  of  the  truth  without  a  word; 
and  therefore  Christ  before  them  did 
actually  doe  many  Miracles,  which  Saint 
Luke  (c.  7.  ver.  21.)  recounts  even  such 
as  Isaias,  c.  35.  v.  5.  and  c.  61.  v.  i.  had 
foretold  were  to  be  the  undoubted  signes 
of  the  true  Messias;  which  done,  he  bids 
Johns  Disciples  Goe  back,  and  tell  him 
what  they  had  heard  and  seen;  as  who 
should  say,  what  they  did  see,  was  done 
purposely  to  give  them  satisfaction  to  their 
question,  which  yet  they  did  not  feceive 
as  satisfactory,  till  John  made  it  so  unto 
them,  the  more  to  testifie  the  truth. 

5.  These  were  the  very  signes  which 
Isaias  (in  the  places  above  cited)  gave  of 
the  true  Messias.  By  the  poor,  are  here 
understood,  chiefly  those  who  are  poor  in 
Spirit,  that  is,  voluntarily  such,  esteeming 
all  worldly  wealth  as  trash,  and  coveting 
no  riches  but  those  of  grace  and  glory: 
I  say,  chiefly  such,  because  among  the 
poor    whom    Christ    preached    unto,    his 
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Apostles  were  the  chief,  who  were  truly 
poor  in  spirit,  by  leaving  the  little  all  they 
had  to  follow  Christ;  and  these  were  they 
whom  he  took  most  pains  to  instruct; 
Note  here  what  an  honour  it  is  to  be 
preacher  to  the  poor,  when  it  was  given 
as  a  mark  to  prove  Christ  was  God,  so 
must  it  needs  be  a  mark  to  prove  that 
those  who  now  doe  it  are  children  of  God, 
inspired  thereto  by  their  heavenly  father. 

6.  It  is  hugely  remarkakle  that  our 
Saviour  after  such  prodigious  miracles, 
closeth  with  saying,  Blessed  is  hee  that 
is  not  scandalized  in  me,  rather  he  might 
have  said,  Happy  are  they  who  stand  in 
Admiration,  (indeed  in  Adoration)  of  me: 
but  it  wants  not  depth  of  mysterie,  that 
he  sayes  the  contrary,  because  his  poor 
and  abject  manner  of  life  was  nothing 
suitable  to  his  splendid  works;  and  for 
this  reason  he  sayes,  Happy  are  they  who 
are  not  taken  off  from  the  beliefe  of  my 
Deity,  by  the  beholding  the  vility  of  my 
humanity.  But  his  meaning  was  deeper 
vet,  namely,  to  answer  thereby  even  unto 
the  thoughts  of  Johns  Disciples,  which  hee 
knew,  though  they  durst  not  speak  thetn; 
for  they  were  staggered  to  behold  so 
mean  a  man  (as  his  apparrel,  and  outward 
person  spake  him)  working  so  many 
miracles;  hence  they  resolved,  first  to 
make  report  unto  John  what  they  had 
seen,  and  then  to  frame  their  Judgements 
as  he  should  advise  them:  Now  to  this 
thought  our  Saviour  applyed  these  words: 
Happy,  who  are  not  scandalized  in  mee. 

7.  Not  till  they  went  away,  because  he 
knew  Johns  Disciples  had  too  good  an 
opinion  of  their  Master,  as  thinking  him 
to  be  the  Messias;  so  to  have  praised 
him  before  their  faces,  had  been  both  to 
flatter  the  Master,  and  pervert  the  Dis- 
ciples into  a  belief,  their  Errour  was  a 
Truth:  On  the  other  side  since  the  people 
had  their  eyes  wholly  upon  Christ  (to 
exercise  his  own  humility,  and  to  render 
them  better  informed  of  John  the  Baptist 
than  it  seems  they  were)  he  falls  into 
Johns  praises  to  the  multitude,  by  asking 
them,  What  they  went  out  to  see,  when 


they  r-in  after  John  into  the  desert?  Did 
you  goe  to  see  a  Reed  tossed  too  and  fro 
with  every  winde?  Or  doe  you  thinke 
John  such?  That  he  who  had  first  preached 
my  jjraises  to  the  people,  now  he  was  in 
prison,  had  changed  his  opinion  of  me? 
and  so  sends  this  doubtfuU  question  to 
me?  No,  he  is  still  the  same  constant 
man,  he  is  not  blown  like  a  Reed  out  of 
his  former  beliefe,  by  the  blast  of  Herods 
breath  committing  him  to  prison. 

8.  Our  Saviour  prosecutes  his  design 
.  in  the  former  verse  of  rectifying  the  people 

in  their  judgements  about  S.  John,  by 
asking  them  whether  they  thought  John 
a  man  flexible  in  his  minde,  as  those  are 
who  daily  varie  their  apparrel,  and 
pamper  up  themselves  in  the  most  change- 
able of  vices,  a  MoUities  or  softnesse  of 
nature,  yeelding  and  altering  it  self  at 
every  least  impression  made  upon  it? 
Or  went  you  out  to  see  a  man  in  Kings 
houses?  that  is,  of  Kings  Houses,  a 
Courtier,  variable  as  the  winde,  turning 
and  winding  his  opinion,  as  they  doe  their 
habits,  who  follow  the  fashions  of  the 
Court?  No,  John  is  in  the  desert,  clad 
in  hair,  feeding  little,  praying  much,  and 
thence  constant  in  his  opinion,  what  ere 
you  thinke  to  the  contrary,  by  his  Dis- 
ciples coming  from  him  to  me  with  the 
question  as  above. 

9.  And  least  they  should  thinke  they 
stood  sufficiently  informed  of  John  the 
Baptist  his  merits  by  believing  him  a 
Prophet,  our  Saviour  asks  even  that 
question,  as  if  it  were  below  St.  Johns 
titles  to  be  a  Prophet,  and  so  Christ  said, 
he  is  more  than  a  Prophet.  Why?  because 
Prophets  onely  foretell  future  things, 
but  John  both  told  the  people  the  Messias 
was  suddenly  to  come,  and  had  besides 
the  honour  to  shew  him  to  them,  as  well 
as  to  tell  them  of  him:  vSo  he  was  truly 
a  Prophet,  and  more  than  a  Prophet. 

10.  And  that  they  may  see  how  much 
more,  he  tells  them  John  is  an  Angel 
among  men,  and  afiinnes  the  Prophesie 
of  Malachy  cited  in^j  this  verse,  to^  be 
verified  of  the  Baptist,  to  shew  thereby, 
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that  as  God  formerly  spake  to  the  People 
but  by  the  mouthes  of  Men,  who  did 
foretell  thenj  he  was  to  come,  and  save 
the  world;  yet  now  that  he  was  actually 
come  himself,  he  sends  more  than  man, 
an  Angel  of  men  at  least,  John  the  Baptist, 
both  to  prepare  his  way,  and  to  point 
him  out  to  the  people  with  his  finger, 
saying,  Loe  here  he  is,  that  hath  been 
long  expected, .  the  great  Messias,  the 
Man-God,  Christ  Jesus,  whose  shoe-strings 
I  am  not  worthy  to  untie,  though  you 
esteem  me  his  equall,  nay,  some  of  you 
value  me  above  him   too. 

The  Application. 

1.  What  our  Savioxu-  in  the  Baptist 
did  commend,  holy  Church  to  us  now 
recommends.  His  Fortitude,  his  Austerity, 
and  his  Angelicall  Purity:  We  shall  pro- 
fesse  the  first  by  not  onely  standing  the 
shock  of  open  persecution,  but  that  also 
of  the  inward  warre  our  senses  make 
perpetually  against  our  Reason:  if  we 
shall  rather  choose  to  die,  than  to  commit 
the  least  sinne  against  Almighty  God; 
for  thus  we  shew  the  fortitude  of  Grace, 
while  we  repell  the  assaults  of  Nature. 

2.  The  second  we  shall  then  be  perfect 
in,  when  we  perswade  our  selves  eternall 
felicity  cannot  be  bought  too  dear  by  any 
our  temporall  austerity;  and  when  we 
cease  to  flatter  one  another,  that  morti- 
fication is  not  necessary  unlesse  to  expiate 
enormious  sinnes.  Alas  fond  souls!  why 
then  did  Jesus?  why  his  Blessed  Mother? 
why  the  holy  Baptist  use  Austerity  of 
life?  they  had  no  sins  to  purge  away  by 
penance;  no,  they  for  our  example  were 
austere,  and  to  declare  that  temporall 
pleasures  are  commonly  the  causes  of 
eternall  punishments. 

3.  The  third  'is,  as  the  way  unto  our 
Journies  end;  for  since  by  Angels  we  are 
onely  once  removed  from  God,  either 
we  must  approach  him  by  the  purity 
Angelicall,  or  be  for  ever  separated  from 
him  with  the  spirits  Diabolicall. 

For  prevention  whereof,  and  for  ob- 
taining the  Baptistick  vertues,  we  fitly 
pray  to  day  as  above. 


Brother  Redbreast. 


BY    MARIAN     NESBITT. 


^RI.OW   the  hill,  the  sun-besilvered  sea 

Lay  hushed  and  silent  in  the   morning  light; 

Far  off,  a  schooner's  sails  gleamed  softly  white; 
Birds  warbled  sweet  from  bush  and  roof  and  tree, 
Recalling  days  of  joy  that  used  to  be. 

And  as  I  stood  within  the  church's  shade, 

A  robin,  quick  and  bold  and  unafraid — ■ 
A  tiny  mendicant,  with  eyes  dew-bright, — 
Sought  for  stray  crumbs  outside  the  cloister  door; 

The   brown-clad   forms   within   were   his   true 
friends. 
Treading  the  footsteps  of  one  gone  before — 

Francis  of  Unibria,  whose  sweet  soul  sends 
Its  message  still:    "O  Brother  red  of  breast," 
He    would    have    cried,  "thou    art    a    welcome 
guest!" 


The  Roses  of  Santa  Maria. 


BY    PATRICIA    MANLEY. 


I. 


^^>|0  the  north,  south  and  east  the  hills 
^_X  rise  tier  on  tier,  guarding  the  lovely 
valley  from  intrusion;  while  to  the  west 
the  Pacific  stretches  away  and  away  to  the 
horizon  in  a  glorious  expanse  of  sparkling 
blue  waters.  It  is  like  a  charming  bit  of 
the  Old  World  set  down  beneath  the  simny 
skies  of  California.  The  hills,  steep  and 
thickly  timbered  with  giant  live  oaks, 
chaparral,  manzanitas  and  madrones,  are 
intersected  here  and  there  by  canons  as 
densely  wooded,  through  which  silvery 
streams  wind  their  way  in  and  out  among 
the  ferns  and  flowers,  to  flow  at  last  into 
the  valley,  keeping  it  green  when  all  with- 
out this  favored  spot  is  parched  and  brown 
beneath  the  fierce  rays  of  the  summer 
sim.  The  vale  is  thickly  dotted  with  the 
haciendas  of  the  Spanish  Dons,  where 
grazing  herds,  tended  by  peons  in  pictu- 
resque garb,  crop  the  luscious  grass,  or 
fields  of  golden  grain  reflect  the  sunlight. 
Dov\'n    on    the   strand   near  the  harbor 
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nestles  the  little  town,  a  vision  of  sleepy 
contentment,  its  white-walled  adobe 
houses  scattered  along  the  winding  streets 
in  charming  confusion.  Here  stately  palms 
and  olives  lift  their  heads  toward  heaven, 
or  graceful  pepper  trees  droop  their 
feathery  fronds  to  shelter  the  porticos 
where  the  inhabitants  spend  the  greater 
portion  of  their  waking  hours, — the  women 
making  delicate  drawn-work  and  laces,  or 
weaving  baskets  and  rugs,  from  the  sale 
of  which  the  major  part  of  their  income  is 
derived;  the  men  mending  the  sails  and 
nets  from  their  fishing  boats;  and  the' 
children  tumbling  about,  barefoot  and 
happy,  their  red  lips  ever  smiling,  their 
dark  eyes  aHght  with  the  joy  of  living. 

But  the  glory  of  Santa  Maria  is  its 
roses,  —  great,  glowing,  velvety,  long- 
stemmed  blossoms,  shaded  from  flaming 
scarlet  to  richest  crimson;  their  slender, 
pointed  buds  or  open  chalices  brimming 
over  with  a  fragrance  that  permeates  the 
entire  valley.  Every  home  is  embowered 
with  them,  every  inhabitant  of  the  valley 
wears  them.  And  well  may  the  people 
love  them;  for,  in  addition  to  being  a  token 
of  Our  Lady's  favor,  they  will  grow  in  no 
other  spot  All  in  vain  have  the  few 
strangers  who  penetrate  the  isolation  of 
the  valley  attempted  to  transplant  them 
to  alien  soil;  and' even  in  Palmcrest,  a  few 
miles  distance  beyond  the  guarding  hills, 
the  roses  wither  and  die.  They  are  a  part 
of  Santa  Maria,  bound  up  in  its  history, — 
a  reason  for  its  existence. 

Years  ago,  when  the  harsh  mandate 
went  forth  suppressing  the  missions ;  when 
greedy  strangers  infested  the  Coast,  claim- 
ing for  their  own  the  land  which  for  gener- 
ations had  been  the  property  of  the 
Spanish  and  their  humbler  brothers,  the 
Indians,  —  a  little  band  of  devoted  Cath- 
olics, a  few  hundred  in  number,  persuaded 
one  of  the  Padres  to  accompany  them  and 
go  forth  in  search  of  a  home  where  the 
"Gringoes"  could  not  encroach  upon  their 
rights.  Some  sheltered  spot  they  sought, 
remote  from  civilization,  where  they  might 
erect  a  chapel  for  the  worship  of  God,  and 


build  their  homes  within  the  shadow  of 
its  sacred  walls,  as  they  had  done  in  the 
happy  days  now  gone  forever. 

With  the  approval  of  his  superior.  Padre 
Fernando  consented,  and  the  little  band 
bravely  set  forth,  bearing  as  their  standard 
the  carved  wooden  crucifix  which  had 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  fertile  mission 
garden,  destined  soon  to  become  a  waste 
of  weeds  and  thistles.  Southward  they 
set  their  faces,  and  after  a  day's  travel 
they  lay  down  beneath  the  stars  to  take 
their  rest,  —  men  and  women  and  little 
children, — a  forlorn  band  of  pilgrims, 
journeying  they  knew  not  whither.  The 
following  morning  they  set  forth  again, 
but  toward  nightfall  they  reached  a  range 
of  almost  perpendicular  hills,  so  thickly 
wooded  with  trees  and  underbrush  that 
further  progress  seemed  impossible.  Dis- 
couraged, they  made  camp;  but  before 
retiring  they  besought  the  Virgin  Mother 
to  guide  them  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Long  after  the  camp  was  wrapped  in 
slumber,  the  brown-robed  friar  knelt  in 
prayer  before  the  crucifix,  imploring  divine 
guidance  for  his  little  flock.  Wearied  with 
his  long  march,  he  fell  asleep  upon  his 
knees,  and  in  his  dreams 'he  beheld  the 
crucifix  wreathed  with  a  vine  on  which 
gleamed  scores  of  blood-red  roses  that 
flooded  the  air  with  a  celestial  fragrance. 
Then  the  heavens  palpitated  with  light 
and  color  —  a  radiance  as  of  liquid  gold 
and  jewels, — and  from  the  midst  of  them 
appeared  a  Lady  of  surpassing  loveliness, 
who  plucked  one  of  the  blossoms  and  held 
it  in  her  hand  as  she  went  before  him  along 
a  pathway  whose  entrance  was  concealed 
by  underbrush.  For  miles  she  led  him, 
up  and  down  hills,  through  cool,  green 
cafions,  then  over  a  low-browed  hill,  and 
down  again  into  a  sheltered  valley  where 
a  crystal  spring  dimpled  in  the  waning 
light.  On  the  brink  of  the  pool  she.  placed 
the  rose,  and,  smiling  upon  him,  she 
vanished. 

When  morning  dawned  the  party  broke 
camp;  and,  saying  nothing  of  his  dream. 
Padre   Fernando   sought   and   found   the 
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path  that  the  Lady  had  shown  him.  All 
day  they  followed  it;  and  toward  night 
they  entered  the  valley,  where  they  found 
grass  for  their  horses,  and  water  in  abun- 
dance for  man  and  beast.  And  there  on  the 
brink  of  the  spring,  in  all  its  dewy  fresh- 
ness, lay  the  rose  of  the  Padre's  vision, — 
for  now  he  knew  it  had  not  been  a  dream. 
Calling  his  people  about  him,  he  told  them 
how  their  prayers  had  been  answered; 
and  together  they  planted  the  crucifix 
where  the  rose  had  lain,  and,  kneeling, 
thanked  God  and  Our  Lady  for  such  signal 
proofs  of  their  protection.  Night  after 
night  the  vision  was  repeated;  day  after 
day  they  were  guided  through  the  wilder- 
ness like  the  Israelites  of  old.  Every 
morning  the  rose  had  vanished,  and  every 
evening  they  found  it  awaiting  them. 
After  weeks  of  toilsome  marching,  it  led 
them  at  last  to  the  vale  where  to-day 
the  Virgin's  roses  grow  in  such  profusion 
about   the  homes  of  their  descendants. 

On  the  last  night  of  their  journey  they 
planted  the  crucifix  down  on  the  shining 
strand  where  the  blossom  lay;  and  in  the 
morning  they  found  it  wreathed  with  a 
rose-starred  vine  which  had  sprung  to 
maturity  whilst  they  slept.  By  this  they 
knew  that  their  pilgrimage  was  ended. 
Near  by  they  erected  an  adobe  chapel, 
encircling  it  by  their  dwellings,  and  soon 
every  house  was  embowered  with  roses. 
Padre  Fernando  is  dead  long  since;  and 
Padre  Antonio,  who  took  up  the  work  in 
the  bloom  of  his  youth,  is  bowed  beneath 
the  weight  of  years.  Across  the  plaza  from 
the  church  stands  a  large  stone  house,  the 
dwelling  of  the  Padre's  widowed  sister. 

Padre  Antonio  is  an  accomplished 
musician;  and,  apart  from  his  work  among 
his  flock,  his  greatest  delight  has  been  to 
train  the  exquisite  voice  of  his  niece,  the 
little  Rosita.  From  her  earliest  infancy 
he  had  taught  her  to  answer  the  m.orning 
Angelus  bell  with  one  or  another  of  the 
beautiful  hymns  to  Our  Lady;  and  a 
charming  picture  she  made,  in  her  soft 
white  robes,  her  dusky  hair  fine  as  silk 
falling  in  50ft  curls  about  her  lovely  oval 


face,  her  great  dark  eyes  aglow  with  love 
and  faith,  while  from  her  scarlet  lips 
poured  forth  a  flood  of  melody  as  clear 
and  sweet  and  true  as  the  notes  of  the 
bell  she  answered. 

She  was  beloved  of  all  in  Santa  Maria; 
and  out  in  the  valley  or  on  the  brown- 
sailed  fishing  boats  that  raced  the  wind 
on  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  bay,  every 
head  was  bowed  when  the  voice  of  the 
Dofia  Rosita  rang  out  in  praise  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  The  passing  years  added 
to  the  child's  charms,  until  in  early 
womanhood  she  was  a  perfect  type  of 
patrician  loveliness,  —  tall  and  slender, 
lithe  as  a  young  willow,  and  graceful  and 
shy  as  a  fawn.  She  was  the  joy  of  the  great 
house,  the  pet  of  her  mother's  servants, 
the  pride  of  Santa  Maria,  as  she  flitted 
about  the  town,  tending  the  sick  babies, 
reading  to  the  old  and  sightless,  feeding 
the  doves  in  the  plaza,  playing  the  organ 
in  the  church,  singing  the  Benediction 
hymns  in  a  voice  that  would  have  brought 
her  fame  and  fortune  out  in  the  great 
world  to  which  she  was  a  stranger;  or 
aiding  a  neighbor  in  the  completion  of 
some  bit  of  lace  so  delicate  that  it  might 
have  been  the  work  of  fairy  fingers. 

Every  morning  she  superintended  the 
departure  of  the  little  stage,  instructing 
Jose  what  price  to  ask  for  Juanita's  bas- 
kets, for  Marta's  rugs,  and  Carmencita's 
laces.  For,  now  that  all  danger  to  their 
Faith  and  property  is  past,  they  send  a 
daily  stage — a  buckboard  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  sleepy  horses  and  driven  by  a  drowsy 
peon — on  regular  trips  to  Palmcrest,  the 
very  modern  town  on  the  very  modern 
railroad  that  lies  just  beyond  the  hills. 

One  day  in  early  autumn  Jos6  lounged 
against  the  station  wall,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  train,  his  sombrero  tipped 
back  on  his  dark  head,  a  gay  kerchief 
knotted  about  his  neck,  and  a  cluster  of 
Santa  Maria  roses  on  the  lapel  of  his  buck- 
skin coat,  while  at  his  feet  lay  the  rugs 
and  baskets,  and  — ■  alas  for  his  careless- 
ness !  —  even  the  laces  which  he  had  been 
commissioned   to   sell.     He   removed   the 
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cigarette  from  his  lips,  touched  his  hat 
in  a  graceful  salute,  and  smiled  a  charming, 
indolent  smile  as  a  pair  of  tourists  alighted 
from  the  south-bound  train  and  ap- 
proached him.  A  number  of  his  wares 
were  sold  to  good  advantage,  and  the 
train  bell  was  ringing  its  warning  when 
the  lady  espied  the  roses. 

"Ah,  how  exquisite!"  she  exclaimed. 
"  I  must  have  some  of  those  beautiful 
blossoms  to  take  with  me.  Do  they  grow 
here?" 

"  Not  here,  Seflora,  but  in  Santa  Maria" 
(waving  his  slender  brown  hand  toward 
the  west), — "only  in  Santa  Maria." 

Briefly  he  outlined  the  story  of  their 
origin;  and  she  turned  to  her  husband, 
exclaiming:  "Maurice,  we  must  see  this 
wonderful  place.  A  few  days'  delay  is  of 
no  consequence.  Will  you  go  to  the  car 
and  bring  our  suitcases?" 

Maurice  Trevanion  was  quite  accustomed 
to  the  vagaries  of  his  beautiful  wife,  and 
equally  accustomed  to  gratifying  her 
fancies.  She  had  done  him  the  honor  to 
forsake  a  successful  operatic  career  to 
become  his  wife,  and  he  felt  that  he  owed 
her  a  lifetime  of  devotion  in  return. 
Soon  they  were  seated  in  the  stage  and 
bound  for  the  romantic  valley  of  Josh's 
story.  In  and  out  they  threaded  their 
way,  through  cool,  dim  cafions,  and  up 
and  down  hills  at  once  so  rugged  and  so 
beautiful  that  Mildred  Trevanion  alter- 
nately held  her  breath  in  fear  and  cried 
out  in  ecstasy.  Just  before  nightfall 
they  swept  around  a  curve  and  began 
the  descent  into  the  valley.  The  after- 
glow was  flooding  the  ocean  with  molten 
gold;  the  fishing  boats  rocked  gently  on 
the  quiet  waters  of  the  bay;  the  cross 
on  the  church  gleamed  in  the  waning 
light;  a  few  belated  birds  were  winging 
their  way  homeward;  and  in  the  clear 
autumnal  air  the  white-walled,  rose- 
wreathed  town  shone  through  its  mist 
of  silvery  olive  trees  like  the  hues  of 
sunset  through  the  soft  gray  clouds  of 
evening. 

Down  through  the  winding  streets  they 


drove  in  triumphal  procession;  Josd 
pausing  every  few  paces  to  exchange 
leisurely  greetings  with  a  friend,  or  to 
deliver  to  some  dark-eyed,  soft-voiced 
senora  or  senorita  the  price  of  her  wares. 
Everything  delighted  his  fair  passenger, — 
the  charming  simplicity  of  the  people, 
the  primitive  comfort  of  the  hotel  to  which 
he  drove  them,  the  knightly  courtesy  of 
its  proprietor,  and  the  natural  beauty  of 
her  surroundings. 

(  Conclusion  next  week. ) 


A  Legend  of  the  Lowlands. 


DV    E.   P.   DOWUING. 


/^LD  Danny  O'Donoghue  is  as  fine  a 
^^  type  of  manhood  as  there  is  to  be 
seen  in  a  week's  walk.  He  stands  over 
six  feet,  when  his  boots  are  off.  He  is  as 
straight  as  a  "  flagger,"  square  of  shoulders, 
deep  in  the  chest.  His  face  outvies  the 
ruddy  apple  that  shines  gloriously  out  on 
the  sunbeams  of  an  October  morning. 
His  head  of  thick  hair  rivals  the  whiteness 
of  December's  falling  snow.  His  eyes  are 
as  bright  as  the  stars  when  the  full  moon 
rides  on  a  fleckless  sea  of  blue. 

No  one  could  ever  set  him  down  as  a 
dreamer.  Toil  has  been  his  lot  from  his 
earliest  days;  yet  cares  have  made  but 
few  furrows  on  his  brow.  Troubles  came 
to  him,  indeed,  as  to  everyone.  But  he 
whisked  them  away  as  one  drives  the 
flies  in  September;  and  with  a  light  heart 
has  managed  to  bring  a  long  day,  for  he 
is  now  well  over  seventy  years  of  age. 

"  It's  never  work  that  kills,  if  one  has 
food  enough,"  he  used  to  say.  "  'Tis  the 
worryin'  about  things  that  does  away 
with  people  entirely.  Trouble!  Why,  man, 
I've  met  more  of  it  in  my  time  than 
did  any  two  men  put  together,  ar|  look 
at  me  now!  How  many  younger  men  an' 
healthier  have  I  seen  goin'  into  the  grave 
before  me,  an'  all  because  they  repined 
at  somethin'  that  couldn't  be  hindered! 
Man   alive,"   he  would   conclude,   with  a 
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hearty  rap  on  the  table,  "if  you  want 
to  live,  you  must  be  merry!  Work  when 
it's  time  for  workin',  pray  when  it's  not, 
■an'  play  in  between." 

Here,  then,  is  my  sample  bogman  for 
you.  When  I  saw  him  he  was  seated  in 
the  corner,  by  a  blazing  turf  fire,  at  peace 
with  himself  and  the  world  in  general, 
and  leisurely  puffing  a  pipe.  Nansheen, 
his  junior  by  ten  years  or  so,  was  busily 
engaged  at  sock-darning,  with  Katty, 
the  daughter,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hearth.  The  boys  &nd  a  few  of  the  neigh- 
bors were  scattered  about  in  different 
parts  of  the  kitchen, — some  seated  on 
three-legged  stools,  one  or  two  on  the 
table,  the  rest  standing.  A  great  blue  lamp, 
with  a  well-burnished  reflector,  threw  its 
beams  from  the  whitewashed    wall. 

The  talk  ran  on  the  recent  coursing 
match.  Some  approved  of  the  conduct  of 
the  judge;  others  condemned  it,  because 
their  favorite  had  not  met  with  justice. 

"He's  a  'mergency  man!"  cried  Danny, 
with  vehemence.  "  An',  like  many  another 
o'  that  class,  'twill  be  well  for  him  if  he 
dies  on  his  bed.  There  never  was  one 
o'  them  to  die  a  natural  death, — not  one 
from  the  night  that  poor  Matty  McKeon 
played  his  last  tune  for  the  winds,  down 
to  this  time  twel'month,  when  the 
lord's  agent  — a  monster  of  harshness  an' 
cruelty — was  riddled  an'  he  comin'  home 
from  a  ball." 

Everybody  there,  of  course,  knew  every 
detail  of  the  assassination;  but  they 
seemed  to  be  few  who  had  heard  any- 
thing about  Matty  McKeon.  Doubt,  how- 
ever, was  not  allowed  to  live  long. 

"Who  was  this  McKeon?"  came  the 
question. 

"Never  heard  o'  McKeon!"  echoed 
Danny,  derisively.  "  Well,  you  shan't  be 
much  older  till  you  do,  or  my  name's  no 
longer  all  it  used  to  be." 

"  It's  an  old  story,"  he  began.  "  I  have 
it  word  for  word  from  my  father.  He  had 
it  from  his  father.  So  it's  the  gift  of  gen- 
erations. Present-day  people  may  laugh 
at  it;    old  folks  didn't;    neither  do  I.    You 


may  do  as  it  seems  best.  But  'tis  a  truth, 
nevertheless.  There's  a  warnin'  in  it  too. 
So,  old  an'  foolish  as  it  seems,  it's  well 
worth  bein'  recorded, — if  not  for  our 
benefit,  it  may  be  a  help  to  them  that's 
to  come  along  after  us. 

"The  Ted  McKeon  that  Hved  at  the 
time  that  I'm  speakin'  of  was  one  o'  the 
biggest  farmers  not  only  in  this  county 
but  in  this  province,  —  indeed,  I  might 
say  in  the  whole  length  an'  breadth  of 
the  world  of  Ireland.  Two  sons  he  had, 
and  two  only.  Never  a  daughter  was  bom 
to  him.  A  fine,  strappin'  pair  o'  fellows 
the  boys  were  too,  an'  so  much  alike  that 
if  you  saw  them  asunder  you  could 
scarcely  tell  whether  it  was  to  Matt  or  to 
Meehaul  that  you  were  speakin'. 

"  But,  anyhow,  at  any  rate  an'  at  all, 
much  alike  as  they  were  in  appearance, 
there  could  be  nothin'  more  dissimilar 
in  nature.  They  resembled  each  other 
as  much  as  a  big  blue  duck  egg  an'  a 
footin'  o'  turf.  Matt  was  elder  than  his 
brother  by  a  year.  One  might  think  then 
it's  the  more  sense  he'd  be  havin'  in  his 
head ;  but  the  fact  is  that  it  was  the  other 
way  about.  The  younger  fellow  was  the 
man;  Matt  was  a  boy  or  less.  He  had  no 
taste  in  the  world  for  farmin'.  He  could 
scarce  tell  a  gooseberry  bush  from  a  cab- 
bage stalk,  or  a  head  of  corn  from  an  apple 
tree.  He  knew  as  much  about  horses  as 
I  do  about  zebras,  an'  understood  as  little 
about  the  good  points  of  a  bullock  as  he 
did  about  those  of  a  bison. 

"  Never  a  thought  he  gave  to  things 
like  that,  because,  as  he  maintained, 
wasn't  his  father  an'  brother  able  to 
manage  them?  Then  what  need'  was 
there  o'  him?  But  he  knew  all  the  fine 
points  of  a  hare,  I  can  tell  you.  An'  he 
was  the  best  judge  of  a  greyhound  in  all 
the  kingdom.  Never  a  cockfight  or  sparrin' 
match  ever  came  off  that  he  wasn't  in  the 
middle  of  it.  An'  as  for  poachin' — well, 
he'd  take  an  eye  out  o'  the  divil  himself! 
An'  as  for  playin'  the  fiddle,  he'd  no  equal 
in  the  world. 

"  For  long  the  father  treated  him  kindly, 
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thinkin',  poor  man,  that  as  the  lad  got 
older,  he'd  come  to  be  more  sensible. 
But  instead  of  showin'  any  signs  o'  change 
for  the  better,  sure  it's  what  the  brave 
boy  only  began  to  grow  worse.  Cock- 
fightin'  an'  coursin'  soon  led  to  gamblin', 
gamblin'  paved  the  way  for  drinkin'; 
an'  between  the  lot  o'  them  lay  the  broad 
road  to  ruin,   both   temporal  an'  eternal. 

"  His  father  now  made  serious  efforts 
to  effect  a  change.  His  mother,  who  had 
all  along  endeavored  to  influence  him  for 
the  right  direction,  redoubled  her  prayers, 
an'  penances.  Then,  for  a  little  while, 
there  would  be  a  halt.  But  just  as  the 
poor  woman's  hopes  were  beginnin'  to 
be  well  founded.  Matt  was  away  on  the 
spree  with  greater  gusto  than  ever.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  pitiable  condition  that  he 
was  in.  He  was  sorry  for  himself,  but  he 
was  sorrier  still  for  his  mother,  as  he  saw 
that  she  was  hourly  wastin'  away.  '  Better 
for  me  go  an'  drown  myself  at  once,'  he 
said  one  momin';  'for  I'm  sure  I  must 
end  that  way  some  day  or  other.' 

'.'That's  what  he  said  the  day  after  his 
mother's  funeral.  He  knew  that  life  at 
home  would  be  hardly  worth  livin'  after 
that.  So  one  fine  day,  with  his  fiddle  on 
his  shoulder,  he  bade  farewell  to  the  place, 
while  the  rest  were  in  their  beds,  an' 
bravely  marched  out  into  the  world. 
Where  he  was  to  go  to  he  didn't  exactly 
know,  neither  did  he  care.  One  spot  was 
the  same  as  any  other  to  him  now.  He 
was  to  tramp  from  town  to  town,  earnin' 
a  livin'  with  his  music.  The  very  thought 
of  his  so  doing  would,  he  felt,  make  his 
mother  turn  over  in  her  grave.  But,  then, 
the  grave  is  cold,  heartless,  silent,  an', 
best  of  all,  can  hear  never  a  word.  There 
was  none  to  tell  tales  to  the  dead.  An' 
as  for  those  who  had  ears  to  hear,  what 
did  it  matter  since  he  should  never  come 
within  reach  of  them.  Away  from  all  that 
he  had  ever  known  he  would  go,  beggin' 
his  bread,  if  not  earnin'  it;  an'  when  he 
could  do  neither,  he  might  by  chance  get 
a  bit  with  the  pigs,  as  the  young  prodigal 
did  in   the  Gospel.     He  had  sinned,   but 


did' not  seem  to  know  what  shame  was." 

Old  Danny  broke  off  abruptly.  Nan- 
sheen's  eyes  glistened.  Her  eldest  boy 
was  in  America — not  a  prodigal,  though, 
but  an  exile,  nevertheless;  and  having, 
perhaps,  at  that  moment  not  even  the 
wherewithal   to  pay  his  reckoning. 

"Ay,  indeed,"  resumed  Danny;  "he 
left  his  father's  house  an'  tramped  away 
out  into  the  lone,  bleak  world,  depcndin' 
upon  the  charity  of  his  neighbor  for  a 
bit  an'  a  sup,  in  case  his  skill  should 
desert  him.  For  a  whife  he  managed  along 
fairly  well,  so  the  story  goes;  though  the 
good  Lord  only  knew  how  he  was  livin' 
at  all,  at  all.  He  was  a  light-hearted 
rascal,  to  be  sure;  an'  always  made  a 
big  effort  to  keep  the  best  side  out,  at 
any  cost. 

"  But,  still  an'  all,  he  wasn't  leadin' 
anything  like  a  happy  life  of  it.  The 
divil  of  a  thirst  had  dried  up  his  heart 
even  to  a  cinder,  so  that  all  the  drink 
in  the  world  wasn't  able  to  quench  it. 
The  more  liquor  he  had,  the  more  there 
was  wantin'  to  him;  so  that,  at  last  even 
his  friends  began  to  grow  tired  of  him. 

"  Oftentimes  he  was  refused  even  a 
shelter  for  the  night,  an'  then  his  only 
roof  was  the  sky.  A  small  matter,  in 
truth,  this  was  in  the  summer;  but  when 
the  winter  set  in,  I  need  hardly  say  that 
things  were  entirely  different.  At  first 
he  didn't  take  note  o'  the  change  that 
was  comin'  over  the  people.  An'  if  he 
had  plenty  o'  drink  taken,  it  made  slight 
difference  where  the  night  fell  on  him. 

"  But  in  the  course  o'  time  all  these 
debaucheries  began  to  tell  upon  him. 
Rheumatism  made  its  appearance.  He 
was  no  longer  able  to  play  his  fiddle  as 
before,  for  his  hand  had  lost  its  steadiness. 
His  hearin',  too,  was  affected;  his  long, 
black  locks  grew  gray;  his  big,  burly 
frame  began  to  grow  less  an'  lels;  for 
often,  indeed,  was  he  hungry,  too,  along 
with  bein'  thirsty.  An'  the  good  heart 
for  him  was  no  longer  in  the  people. 
Desperate  hard  used  he  get  it,  too,  to  live 
the  year  round  until  Christmas;    for  that. 
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was  his  harvest  time  with  dancin'  and 
sportin'  of  all  kinds.  He  was  wanted  then 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  an'  so  was 
generally  as  hard  to  be  found  as  a  balloon 
among  the  footin's  o'  turf.  It's  what  he'd 
want  to  make  pieces  of  himself  to  be  at 
friends  with  them   all. 

"  But,  sure,  like  unto  that,  man's 
greatest  good  is  often  his  biggest  enemy. 
The  never  a  stop  there  was  for  him  by 
night  or  day.  Twenty  miles  often  lay 
between  the  house  he  played  in  one  night 
an'  the  place  he  stayed  in  for  the  next. 
Sometimes  a  car  would  be  sent  for  him, 
but  often  he  had  to  do  the  journey  on 
foot.  An'  betimes,  too,  he  had  to  go  out 
places  where  he  had  never  been  before. 

"  Cross-cuts  he  made  use  of  many  a 
time,  —  over  the  hills,  across  the  rivers, 
through  the  great,  big,  long-spreadin' 
miles  o'  heather  that  lay  all  over  the 
gounty  from  one  side  to  the  other,  an' 
back  again, — at  times  as  dry  as  snuff  an' 
as  sound  as  a  bell  o'  brass;  at  others, 
footsore,  weary,  cold  an'  wet  even  to  the 
very  marrow  of  his  bones.  An'  whenever 
a  kind-hearted  creature  took  pity  on  him, 
he  always  laughed  it  off  with  the  sayin': 
'Never  mind,  ma'am!  If  I  wasn't  born 
to  be  drowned,  it's  hangin'  I'd  be.' 

"  No  one  ever  likes  to  hear  even  a  mad- 
man layin'  down  the  law  as  to  what  his 
death  is  to  be,  particularly  an  unfort- 
unate Christian  like  Matty  McKeon;  for, 
as  sure  as  I'm  tellin'  yc,  there's  a  great 
deal  in  the  way  ye  live  that  tells  how  ye're 
goin'  to  die.  An',  as  sure  as  a  gun,  in 
Matt's  case,  what  he  used  to  say  was 
nothin'  if  it  wasn't  a  prophecy. 

"  It  was  comin'  near  Christmas  one 
year,  an',  as  usual,  there  was  a  great  many 
calls  upon  him.  One  day  he  got  a  pressin' 
request  to  be  down  at  Ardnamaughan 
for  a  big  dance  that  was  to  come  off  on 
the  next  Saturday  night.  Poor  Matt 
drank  a  little  too  much  next  day,  an'  so 
was  in  no  fit  state  to  travel.  To  make 
up  for  the  delay,  then,  he  had  to  start 
out  as  evenin'  was  comin'  on;  an'  to 
make   sure  of  his  arrivin'   in    time,   what 


did  he  propose  to  do  but  walk  all  night 
long!  In  addition  to  that,  he  took  a  short- 
cut, —  an'  an  unknown  one  it  was,  too. 
He  knew  well  in  what  direction  Ardna- 
maughan lay,  but  chance  was  to  be  his 
guide  in  the  matter  of  the  route. 

"To  make  his  troubles  the  more,  the 
night  turned  out  to  be  wild  an'  wet.  Big 
black  clouds  spread  themselves  out  over 
the  sky,  an'  the 'few  stars  were  put  out 
in  the  gloom.  The  only  thing  to  be  seen 
was  the  light  of  a  lamp  or  candle  here  an' 
there  from  the  scattered  houses  in  the 
bog.  But  after  a  while,  these,  too,  dis- 
appeared. Then  the  rain  began  to  dash 
down  upon  him  harder  an'  harder.  The 
winds  began  to  howl  in  savage  delight 
at  the  trick  they  had  played  upon  him, 
an'  drove  up  the  big,  black  vapors  in 
layers  so  thick  that  no  human  eye  could 
pierce  them.  Thunder  crashed  above  his 
head,  the  lightnin'  danced  all  round  him. 
There  he  was,  a  poor,  lone  pigmy  against 
the  mighty  giants  of  heaven's  army.  No 
one  ever  saw  him  again. 

"  What  happened  none  could  ever  tell. 
Some  said  he  was  destroyed  by  a  flash; 
others,  that  he  w^as  lost  in  some  swamp 
or  boghole;  while  there  were  some  few 
who  shook  their  heads  gravely  an'  said 
that  it  was  the  prince  of  the  world  below 
that  took  him  down,  fiddle  an'  all,  to 
play  for  the  dancers  there.  Others,  more 
merciful,  maintained  that  it  is  his  pun- 
ishment to  tramp  up  an'  down  through 
the  bog  until  the  Day  o'  Judgment  comes. 
When  the  storm  is  on  the  land,  an'  the 
black  night  covers  it  up  in  its  gloom,  it's 
Matty  McKeon's  business  to  play  his 
fiddle  high  out  on  the  winds  to  save  other 
poor  folk  from  destruction.  Long,  long 
years  have  passed  since  the  poor  lad  was 
lost,  but  never  a  gale  comes  that  the  sad 
wail  of  his  music  is  not  heard  to  ring  out 
high  above  the  shriek  o'  the  storm. 

"Poor  fella!"  concluded  Danny,  "it's 
the  hard  fate  that's  his  by  that  account, 
until  time  has  come  to  the  long  end  of  its 
tether.  But,  sure,  what  matter  if  by  that 
same  he  can  be  happy  in  eternity!" 
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Facts  about  France  Not  Generally  Realized. 


cessors  of  those  leaders  of  the  Revolution 
who    preached    what    Lord    Morley    has 


TN  the  introduction  of  a  thoughtful 
-*-  paper,  "The  Revolution  and  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  France,"  contributed  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  to  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
there  is  a  paragraph  that  merits  careful 
reading  by  very  many — probably  the 
great  majority — of  the  non-Catholics  in 
this  country  and  by  not  a  few  Catholics 
as  well.     Says  Mr.  Lilly: 

The  French  Church  has  been  obliged  passively 
to  endure  one  perfecution  after  another.  She 
has  been  deprived  of  her  religious  communities, 
ousted  from  her  official  position,  shorn  of  the 
miserable  pittance  doled  out  to  her  in  lieu  of 
her  ancient  revenues,  despoiled  even  of  the 
houses  of  her  chief  pastors,  while  mere  attendance 
at  her  public  offices  is  recognized  as  a  sufficient 
disqualification  for  the  service  of  the  Slate. 
To  which  must  he  added  that  the  jirimary 
education  of  the  country  has  been  completely' 
withdrawn  from  her:  she  has  been  bidden  to 
stand  aside  and  look  helplessly  on  while  the 
children  of  France  are  brought  up  in  atheism, 
even  the  very  name  of  God  lieing  banished 
from  their  school-books.  Probably  jew  En?,!ish 
readers  really  realize  these  facts.  The  foreign 
correspondents  of  our  principal  newspapers 
are,  for  the  most  part,  in  close  sympathy  with 
the  anti-Christian  movement  in  European 
politics,  and  do  their  best  to  serve  it  in  this 
country  by  veiling  from  British  eyes  its  true 
character.  But  no  one  who  has  lived  in  France, 
or  who  has  associated  much  with  French  people, 
can  honestly  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
statement  which  I  have  just  made.  The  object 
of  the  party,  or  rather  sect,  now  in  power  there 
is  to  decatholicize,  —  to  dechristianize,  that 
country.  In  France  Catholicism  and  Christianity 
are  virtually  .synonymous. 

The  italics  in  the  foregoing  are  ours. 
The  foreign  correspondents  and  the  cable 
agencies  that  serve  the  principal  American 
newspapers  are  much  like  those  that 
cater  to  the  British  press;  and  hence  it 
is  that  distorted  viev*-s  of  political  events 
in  which  Catholics  are  concerned  obtain 
currency  among  people  who  are  still 
swayed  by  the  oldtime  superstition  that 
"If  you  see  it  in  the  paper,  it's  so." 

In  the  further  course  of  his  thoughtful 
paper,  Mr.  Lilly  shows  that  the  present 
rulers   of  France   are   the  legitimate  suc- 


-a  gospel  accord- 
Rousseau,  quite 
Gospel  of  Jesus 
in    the  words    of 


called  "a  new  gospel, "- 
ing  to  Jean  Jacques 
incompatible  with  the 
Christ,  as  is  evidenced 
the  Directory  to  Bonaparte  in  February, 
1797:  "You  are  too  accustomed  to 
politics  not  to  have  felt,  as  well  as  we, 
that  the  Roman  religion  will  always,  by 
its  essence,  be  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of 
the  Republic."  As  a  lucid  explanation  of 
a  term  that  is  now,  as  it  was  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  all  too  vaguely 
apprehended  by  many  outside  of  France, 
we  quote  the  following: 

What  they  called  "the  Republic"  was  a 
polity  embodying  the  doctrine  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  —  the  translation  of  his  specula- 
tions into  institutions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 
The  four  postulates,  which  are  the  fundamental 
axioms  of  that  doctrine — the  sole  bases,  indeed, 
of  those  speculations,  —  are  that  man  is  essenr 
tially  good;  that  man  is  essentially  rational; 
that  freedom  and  sovereignty  are  his  birthright; 
that  civil  society  rests  upon  a  contract  be- 
tween these  free  and  equal  sovereign  units,  in 
virtue  whereof  each,  while  surrendering  his 
individual  sovereignty,  obtains  an  equal  share 
in  the  collective  sovereignty,  which  is  abso- 
lutely unlimited,  supreme  and  unquestionable 
over  the  whole  field  of  human  thought  and 
action.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that 
these  four  axioms  are  monstrous  sophisms; 
that  man  is  no  more  essentially  good  than 
essentially  bad;  that,  so  far  from  being  wholly 
rational,  speaking  and  thinking  like  a  book, 
he'is  much  more  under  the  dominion  of  habit 
and  i)assion  than  of  logic, —  nay,  that  the 
number  of  people  capable  of  general  ideas  and 
consecutive  reasoning  is  extremely  limited; 
that  inequality,  mental,  physical,  civil  —  not 
equality, — is  man's  heritage,  and  ever  must  be; 
that  the  social  contract  is  a  fraudulent  fiction, 
and  the  unlimited  sovereignty  of  the  State 
deduced  from  it  an  outrage  on  man's  most 
sacred  and  most  inalienable  prerogative  — ■  the 
rights  of  conscience.  All  this  is  "  as  true  as 
truth's  .simplicity,  and  simpler  than  the  infancy 
of  truth";  but  that  is  not  ray  present  point.  My 
present  point  is  that  the  teaching  of  Christianity 
is  utterly  opposed  to,  utterly  irreconcilable  with, 
these  postulates. 

In  a  future  number  of  the  Fortnightly, 
the  subject  will  be  further  discussed  by 
the  same  able  publicist. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

According  to  a  recently  published  text- 
book of  the  Jewish  religion,  it  was  not  the 
Pharisees  as  a  body  who  were  rebuked 
by  Our  Lord,  but  only  a  section  of  them; 
and  that  section  is  denounced  also  by  the 
Talmud,  which  speaks  of  the  "Shoulder 
Pharisee,"  who  wears  his  good  acts  on 
his  shoulder,  as  it  were,  so  that  all  the 
world  can  see  and  admire  them;  the 
"Wait-a-bit  Pharisee,"  who  says,  in  effect, 
"Wait  a  bit  until  I  have  done  the  good 
act  that  is  waiting  to  be  done"  (and,  of 
course,  never  does  it) ;  the  "  Pestle  Phar- 
isee," who  always  walks  with  his  head 
down  in  mock  humility,  like  a  pestle  in 
a  mortar;  and  the  "  Reckon-it-up  Phar- 
isee," who  is  ever  counting  up  the  good 
deeds  that  he  has  done,  in  order  to  see  if 
they  counterbalance  the  evil  ones  that 
he  has  not  refrained  from  doing. 

This  reads  like  a  partial  classification 
of  present-day  Christians.  The  "wait-a- 
bit"  section,  who  put  off  their  conversion 
from  day  to  day,  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  numerous  class. 


Faith  in  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  coun- 
tries. The  Society  has  merited  the  cordial 
approbation  of  Cardinals  Falconio  -and 
Farley,  and  of  many  minor  prelates 
throughout  the  country. 


Our  Holy  Father  Pius  X.  is  on  record 
as  having  said:  "In  vain  will  you  build 
churches,  give  missions,  found  schools — 
all  your  works,  all  your  efforts,  will  be 
destroyed  if  you  are  not  able  to  wield  the 
defensive  and  offensive  weapon  of  a  loyal 
and  sincere  Catholic  press."  Before  him, 
Leo  XIII.  had  declared:  "Among  the 
means  best  adapted  to  the  defence  of 
religion,  there  is  none,  in  our  opinion, 
more  efficacious  and  more  suited  to  the 
present  time  than  that  which  consists  in 
meeting  the  press  by  the  press,  and  thus 
frustrating  the  schemes  of  the  enemies 
of  religion."  The  truth  thus  emphasized 
by  these  Sovereign  Pontiffs  is  becoming 
increasingly  evident  as  the  years  go  by; 
so  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  there 
has  been  established  an  Apostleship  of 
the  Press  International  Society  for  the 
Preservation     and     Propagation     of     the 


A  point  which  not  a  few  capitalists  and 
other  employers  of  labor  seem  habitually 
to  lose  sight  of  is  emphasized  by  a  member 
of  the  British  Parliament,  writing  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  and  After.    He  says: 

Those  who  imagine  that  labor  unrest  and 
strikes  are  mainly  the  creation  of  trade-unions 
fall  into  grave  error.  In  those  days  when  trade- 
unions  were  non-existent,  or  in  their  nascent 
state  were  destitute  of  organizing  power,  labor 
troubles  were  far  more  prevalent,  and,  as  in 
the  conflicts  between  workmen  and  their 
employers  which  followed  the  repeal  of  the 
combination  laws  in  1824,  and  the  Luddite  riots 
of  an  earlier  period,  were  accompanied  by  dis- 
orders of  a  magnitude  in  comparison  with  which 
the  recent  disturbances  were  insignificant. 
What  trade-unions  have  done  is  to  give  intel- 
ligent direction  to  disputes  when  they  arise, 
to  provide  the  means  for  waging  war,  and, 
without  resort  to  violence,  by  unity  of  action 
to  bring  very  formidable  pressure,  both  direct 
and  indirect,  upon  employers. 

Human  nature  being  essentially  the 
same  in  all  ages,  it  is  not,  on  the  face  of 
it,  at  all  improbable  that  cessation,  from 
work  was  used  as  a  weapon  by  workmen 
long  before  such  cessation  received  the 
specific  name  of  "strike." 


Irishmen  and  the  sons  of  Iri.shmen  the 
world  over  will  read  with  elation  the 
striking  tribute  which  Chief  Secretary 
Birrell,  in  a  recent  speech,  paid  to  the 
longanimity  and  incorruptibility  oi  the 
Irish  race: 

After  studying  Ireland  for  many  years,  the 
main  feeling  left  in  my  mind  is  how,  after  all 
the  fighting  and  revolution  and  confiscation 
and  menace,  after  all  the  penal  laws  and 
famines  and  tithe  wars  and  coercion  acts,  after 
the  destruction  of  native  industries  and  the 
yearly  drain  on  the  population  by  emigration, 
there  are  still  in  Ireland  four  and  a  half  million 
of  people,  and  that  the  majority  of  them  still 
adhere  to  their  old  religion.  Such  tenacity  of 
faith  is,  I  believe,  almost  unexampled  in  the 
hi?tory  of  the  whole  world.     From   the   time  of 
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Elizabeth,  almost  down  to  the  time  of  Victoria, 
to  be  a  Catholic  in  Ireland  was  to  be  an  outcast. 
They  [the  Catholics]  were  robbed  of  their  land; 
they  were  given  their  choice  between  "hell  and 
Connacht";  they  were  ousted  from  portions 
of  Ulster  in  favor  of  Scotchmen,  and  they 
were  killed  or  banished  whenever  opportunity 
offered.  But  they  were  neither  annihilated  nor 
converted;  and  yet,  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
downward  to  our  own  day,  they  enjoyed  all 
the  blessings  of  the  Protestant  Establishment. 
They  had  four  [Protestant]  archbishops,  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  bishops,  I  do  not  know 
how  many  deans,  and  a  parochial  clergy,  all 
supported  by  tithes  wrung  out  of  wretched 
tenants,  none  of  whom  ever  entered  the  place 
of  worship  to  which  they  were  compelled  to 
contribute. 

Mr.  Birrell,  as  everyone  knows,  is  in 
the  habit  of  saying  what  he  thinks,  regard- 
less of  the  prejudices  entertained  by  his 
auditors.  Unlike  many  of  his  country- 
men, he  has  studied  Irish  history  with 
an  open  mind. 


We  have  so  frequently  had  occasion 
to  speak  of  our  separated  brethren,  the 
Methodists,  or  rather  of  their  ministers, 
in  an  unavoidably  reprehensive  manner 
that  we  welcome  the  opportunity,  afforded 
us  by  the  Catholic  Standard  and  Times, 
of  giving  them  a  word  of  cordial  appro- 
bation. The  Virginia  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has 
very  properly  rejected  the  gifts  of  Mr. 
Carnegie  in  order  to  retain  full  supervision 
of  the  schools  under  its  control.  At  its 
annual  session,  held  recently  at  Salisbury, 
Md.,  it  was  decided  that  "education  is 
not  a  sister  of  religion,  but  a  child."  "  We 
want  religion  in  our  schools  and  education 
in  our  churches,"  declared  Bishop  Kilgo, 
the  presiding  officer,  after  the  vote  had 
been  taken. 

Brother  Kilgo  is  hereby  accepted  as 
an  offset  to  the  famous  —  or  notorious — 
Brother  Tipple  of  Rome. 

*** 
Perhaps  the  foregoing  instance  of  Meth- 
odist   sanity   may   well    be    supplemented 
by     a     sijecimen     of     Methodist     humor. 
Apropos     of     the     sensational     methods 


adopted  by  many  Protestant  ministers 
to  secure  attendance  at  their  churches, 
the  Christian  Advocate  quotes  from  a  New 
York  journal  this  picture  of  conditions 
in  a  church  of  the  metropolis  some 
years  hence: 

The  Rev.  Pelatiah  \V,  Jinks,  who  was  called 
to  the  highest  pulpit  in  New  York  in  191 2, 
succeeded  within  less  than  three  years  in  build- 
ing up  an  unrivalled  system  of  dancing  acade- 
mies and  roller-skating  rinks  for  young  people. 
Under  him  the  attendance  at  the  Sunday  after- 
.  noon  sparring  exhibitions  in  the  vestry-rooms 
of  the  church  increased  from  an  average  of  54 
to  an  average  of  650.  In  spite  of  the  nominal 
fee  charged  for  the  use  of  the  congregation's 
bowling-alleys,  the  income  from  that  source 
alone  was  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  mis- 
sionary work  in  all   Africa. 

Jinks  afterward  undertook  to  build  up  the 
chapel  of  St.  Basil  on  the  East  Side,  whose 
congregation  had  been  steadily  dwindling.  A 
moving-picture  plant  was  installed  in  the  church 
forthwith,  and  immediately  the  former  empty 
pews  were  filled  to  overflowing.  The  new 
departure  worked  so  well  that  Jinks  resolved 
to  introduce  other  innovations.  To  encourage 
church  attendance  at  Sunday  morning  services, 
he  established  a  tipless  barber  shop;  in  spite 
of  the  murmured  protest  of  the  conservative 
element  in  his  congregation,  he  erected  one  of 
the  finest  Turkish  baths  in  New  York  city. 


"Some  surprise  and  much  regret," 
says  the  London  Globe,  "will  be  expressed 
in  Protestant  religious  circles  over 
the  pronounced  decline  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Germany."  In  Catholic  circles, 
on  the  other  hand,  what  little  surprise 
the  news  occasions  will  be  accompanied 
with  much  gratification  that  the  Luther- 
ans' loss  is  our  gain.  To  quote  further 
from   the  London  journal: 

The  statistics  published  by  the  census  officials 

leave    no    doubt    whatever    on    the    subject,    so 

heavy  a  fall  is  there  in  the  membership  of  the 

official   Prussian  Church;    and  it  is  noteworthy 

that    what   the    Lutheran   Church   has   lost   the 

ft 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  gained.     It  would 

be  a  strange  thing  if  a  new  counter-Reformation 
were  to  change  twentieth-century  Prussia  into 
a  Catholic  country.  For  some  years  past.  Prot- 
estantism has  also  been  declining  in  Holland, 
the  most  typical  Protestant  country  in  Europe. 
Here,  again,  the  old  Calvinism  is  giving  way 
in   many   places   to   Catholicism.     We   need   not 
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comment  on  the  change  further  than  to  say 
that  it  disproves  the  idea  which  was  prevalent 
at  one  time,  that  those  who  left  the  Protestant 
churches  relapsed  into  indifference  and  abjured 
all  forms  of  religion.  On  the  contrary,  they 
seem  to  return   to  the  older  creed. 

Whether  or  not  the  idea  mentioned 
was  ever  prevalent  in  England,  we  ques- 
tion its  being  commonly  entertained  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  has  always 
been  the  general  impression  here  that  an 
apostate  Catholic,  a  pervert,  eventually 
lapsed  into  infidelity;  whereas  converts 
from  Protestantism,  with  very  rare  excep- 
tions, make  excellent  practical  Catholics. 
As  for  the  French  and  others  of  the  Latin 
races,  there  is  a  classic  dictum  which 
explains  why  their  renouncing  Cathol- 
icism does  not  connote  their  embracing 
Protestantism:  they  lose  their  faith,  not 
their  reason. 


His  Excellency  (save  the  mark!)  Cole 
L.  Blease,  Governor  of  South  Carolina, 
is  reported  to  have  stated  publicly  that 
rather  than  use  the  power  of  his  office  to 
stop  the  lynching  of  a  Negro,  he  "  would 
have  resigned  his  office  and  led  the  mob"! 
The  moral  influence  of  such  a  statement 
is  so  execrable  that  one  can  not  help 
hoping  that,  if  correctly  reported,  the 
Southern  Governor  may  be  speedily  ijn- 
peached  and  removed  from  office.  No 
crime,  however  atrocious,  committed  by 
the  most  brutal  Negro  in  history,  could 
possibly  have  so  demoralizing  an  effect 
upon  American  life  as  this  lawless  decla- 
ration of  an  official  sworn  to  see  the  law 
of  the  land  vindicated. 


The  editor  of  the  Catholic  Magazine 
for  South  Africa  repeats  a  capital  story, 
which  he  says  he  found  among  some 
clippings  from  Protestant  papers  lately 
forwarded  to  him  by  a  correspondent  in 
the  Philippines.  A  schoolmaster  there 
caught  two  of  his  pupils  engaged  in  a 
furious  bout  of  fisticuffs  after  school 
hours.  Like  a  wise  man,  he  thought  the 
best  way  to  calm  the  combatants  was  to 
get  at  the  bottom  of  their  trouble.    After 


separating  them,  he  turned  to  the  youth 
who  seemed  to  be  the  aggressor,  and 
inquired  solemnly  what  the  fuss  was 
about.  "Please,  sir,"  he  said,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  "that  boy  insulted  me." — 
"Well,  but  what  did  he  say?"  — Here 
anger,  grief,  and  indignation  checked 
utterance.  J3ut,  recovering  himself  after 
a  while,  the  aggressor  concluded:  "He 
called  rrie  a  Protestant!" 

This  story  is  too  good  not  to  be  true. 
It  goes  far  to  explain  why  emissaries  of 
the  sects  in  the  Islands  find  the  Filipinos 
"a  tough  proposition." 


One  of  the  rallying  cries  of  the  famous 
Irish  Brigade  which  fought  for  France 
against  England  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  won  among  other  notable  victories 
the  Battle  of  Fontenoy  (1745),  was 
"Remember  Limerick,'"  an  allusion  to 
the  notorious  violated  treaty  of  1691. 
The  same  phrase  is  acquiring  a  new  con- 
notation nowadays.  Other  Irish  cities 
are  urged  to  remember  Limerick  be- 
cause of  its  effective  campaign  against 
undesirable  English  Sunday  newspapers. 
Here  is  a  news  item,  clipped  from  an  Irish 
exchange,  which  explains  the  modus 
operandi  in  this  bloodless  war: 

About  noon,  Sunday,  there  were  200  young 
workingmen,  wearing  temperance  badges,  inside 
the  railway  premises  [at  Limerick];  and  two 
priests  were  also  present.  When  the  Rosslare 
train  arrived,  two  members  of  the  Limerick 
Vigilance  Committee  entered  the  vans  to  search 
for  "parcels  which  their  mothers  promised  to 
send  them."  Several  parcels  of  the  English 
Sunday  newspapers  consigned  to  local  agents 
were  noticed,  and  were  watched  as  they  were 
wheeled  to  the  parcel  office.  The  clergymen 
advised  one  of  the  agents  present  not  to  remove 
his  newspapers,  whereupon  the  agent  re- 
addressed  the  parcel  to  England.  This  drew 
forth  hearty  cheers  from  the  crowd.  The  parcels 
for  two  other  agents  were  not  issued,  and  the 
messengers  who  came  for  them  were  sent  home. 
The  clergymen,  followed  by  a  large  crowd,  then 
visited  one  of  the  agencies,  and  were  given  an 
undertaking  that  these  English  Sunday  news- 
papers would  not  be  sold  again;  and  similar 
undertakings,  it  was  stated,  were  given  by  the 
two  other  agents  concerned.  ...  A  s])ecial  agent 
for  one  of  the  English  Sunday  newspapers  left 
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Limerick  liy  the  afternoon  train  on  Sunday  with 
70  dozen  copies  of  his  newspaper,  and  was  seen 
off  by  two  mcmhcrs  of  the  Vigilance  Committee. 

Similar  action  has  been  taken  in  Dublin, 
Waterford,  and  other  cities  in  Ireland, 
and  the  probability  is  that  the  sale  of  the 
unwholesome  and  immoral  publications 
will  be  very  materially  lessened  if  not 
wholly  suppressed.  The  movement  is 
directed  not  only  against  objectionable 
papers,  but  against  suggestive  post-cards 
and  immoral  literature  of  all  kinds;  and 
it  tnerits  complete  success. 


The  London  correspondent  of  the  Casket 
Antigonish  (N.  S.)  attended  the  opening 
lecture  of  the  new  session  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  a  body  whose  fame 
is  world-wide  and  whose  authority  is  of 
undisputed  weight.  The  lecture  by  Dr. 
Nansen  was  on  "The  Norsemen  in  Amer- 
ica."   The  correspondent  writes: 

The  point  which  struck  me  most  was  the 
fact  that  the  old  maps  which  illustrated  the 
points  in  the  journeys — which  Nansen  agreed 
must  nndoubtedly  have  been  made  from  Green- 
land by  the  Norsemen,  to  Labrador,  though  he 
doubted  it  had  been  chronicled — were  drawn 
by  the  hands  of  old  Catholic  monks  and  friars. 
In  particular  some  of  the  most  interesting 
information  was  taken  from  the  writings  and 
maps  of  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  whose  work  was 
the  great  authority  for  navigators  of  his  day. 
Sir  Clements  Markham,  the  aged  admiral  who 
made  so  many  discoveries  around  Greenland 
and  toward  Labrador,  in  a  telling  speech  after 
the  lecture  paid  a  tribute  to  St.  Isidore,  and 
declared  how  often  he  had  appealed  to  the 
saint's  work  to  get  him  out  of  a  difliculty. 
This  great  gathering  therefore  gave,  en  passant, 
another  refutation  to  the  absurd  Protestant 
fiction  of  the  lazy  monks  of  old. 

The  fiction  in  question,  like  its  correl- 
ative untruth,  the  "Dark  Ages,"  is  rapidly 
becoming  so  generally  discredited  that 
writers  with  any  pretension  to  scholar- 
ship give  it  as  wide  a  berth  as  they  do 
the  fable  of  a  female  Pope. 


they  exercise  their  sway.  Archbishop 
Walsh,  of  Dublin,  has  recently  called 
attention  to  one  species  of  activity  on 
the  part  of  such  prelates  that  is  all  too 
frequently  duplicated  in  other  lands. 
"Perhaps  it  is  not  out  of  place,"  said 
Mgr.  Walsh,  "for  me  to  remark  that  it 
strikes  me  as  somewhat  noteworthy  how 
many  of  the  Protestant  bishops,  when 
presiding  at  meetings  of  their  diocesan 
synods  of  late,  have  shown  that  such 
meetings,  held  though  they  are  for  a  pri- 
.marily  religious  and  ecclesiastical  purpose, 
furnish  suitable  occasions  for  the  delivery 
of  addresses  upon  a  subject  so  eminently 
political  in  its  nature  as  Home  Rule. 
This  may  be  right  or  it  may  be  wrong. 
I  am  not  going  to  express  my  opinion  of 
what  I  think  of  it  myself,  but  I  would  say 
this:  that  if  I  took  the  opposite  view  of 
that  political  topic  from  those  dignitaries 
of  the  Protestant  chtirch,  and  were  I  to 
go  even  half  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  I 
should  be  prepared  for  something  like 
a  deluge  of  vituperation  from  a  certain 
section  of  the  Protestant  press,  more 
especially  from  the  press  of  that  north- 
eastern district  which  so  audaciously  arro- 
gates to  itself  the  name  of  our  Northern 
Province  of  Ulster." 

The  trouble  with  a  good  many  of  our 
separated  clerical  brethren  is  their  con- 
stitutional inability  to  see  that  what  is 
sauce  for  the  Protestant  goose  is  sauce 
for  the  Catholic  gander. 


Protestant  prelates,  it  would  seem,  are 
apt  to  display  the  same  characteristics, 
no  matter  in  what  country  —  England, 
Ireland,  Canada,  or  the  United  States — 


.  A  rabbi  in  Pennsylvania  has  framed  a 
bill,  to  be  submitted  to  the  legislature  of 
that  State,  which  provides  that  when 
petty  lawbreakers  who  are  jioor  are  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine,  they  be  allowed  to 
make  payment  in  instalments,  instead  of 
being  sent  to  jail  and  branded  as  crim- 
inals. Which  strikes  us  as  being  eminently 
sane  and  humane.  The  surest  way  to  turn 
occasional  offenders  against  the  law  into 
professional  criminals  is  to  treat  them  as 
such.  The  degradatioq  of  a  jail  sentence 
has  doubtless  been  the  first  stage  in  many 
a  long  career  of  crime. 


Our  Spotless  Queen. 

BY    M.   A. 

(J)  BLESSED  Mary,  Mother,  Queen, 

Enthroned  in  royal  state, 
Thy  loving  children  o'er  the  world 

Hail  thee  Immaculate! 
Angels  rejoice  to-day  in  heaven. 

While  we  rejoice  on  earth, 
That  thou  art  purer  still  than  they. 

And  yet  of  mortal  birth. 

Nature  her  fairest  homage  pays 

To  thy  bright  purity: 
To  greet  thy  feast,  she  comes  arrayed 

In  glistening  robes  to  thee. 
A  festive  garment  she  assumes 

Fair  as  the  flowers  of  May — 
A  snowy  robe  and  icy  gems, 

In  honor  of  the  day. 

O  Mother  Blessed,  obtain  for  us 

That  our  weak  hearts  may  be 
As  pure  and  stainless  as  the  snow. 

An  offering  meet  for  thee! 
And  when  our  parting  hour  shall  come, 

Then  may  our  angels  wait 
To  bear  us  heavenward  to  thy  feet, 

Mary  Immaculate! 


The  "Widow's  Son. 


BY    MARY    E.   MANNIX. 


XL 


^CARCELY  an  hour  had  elapsed  when 
^&  Donald  returned  to  the  hotel,  accom- 
panied by  his  mother.  They  found  Uncle 
Richard  still  asleep,  and  sat  down 
quietly.  When  he  opened  [his  [eyes  his 
first  words  were: 

"Well,  have  you  found  a  place  for  me?" 
"Yes,  Uncle,"  said  Donald,  "we  have." 
"  HospitaWorlucurabks? " 


"No:  in  our  own  home,"  said  Mrs. 
Delange. 

"In  your  own  home?  I  thought  you 
had  a  tiny  flat?" 

"We  have;  but,  fortunately,  there  is 
a  single  room  for  rent  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hall.    It  will  do  nicely  for  you." 

"  How  do  you  know  I  shall  be  able  to 
pay  the  rent?" 

"That  does  not  matter.  The  price  is 
very  low.    Do  not  worry  about  that." 

"Hm!  Don't  want  charity  from  any- 
body. Haven't  quite  come  to  that.  What's 
the  price  of  it?" 

"Five  dollars  a  month." 

"Furnished?" 

"No,  Uncle,"  Donald  broke  in.  "But 
we  have  mattresses  and  some  furniture 
stored  in  the  basement;  and  when  your 
big  bed  is  in  the  room,  it  won't  need 
much  more." 

"  Hm !  Glad  you're  willing  I  should  keep 
the  bed.  Wouldn't  go  without  it,  though, 
as  you  know.  There  is  yonder  desk  and 
an  easy-chair,  all  mahogany.  Don't  forget, 
if  I  should  drop  off  some  day,  I've 
some  more  good  mahogany  at  the  Pond's 
Storage  Warehouse.  Give  me  pen  and  ink. 
I'll  write  you  an  order  for  it -at  once." 

When  he  had  written  the  order  he 
handed  it  to  Mrs.  Delange. 

"That's  yours,"  he  said.  "Donald  told 
me  once  you  were  fond  of  old  mahogany." 

"Thank  you,  Uncle!"  replied  the  widow. 
"We  shall  move  you  to-morrow.'-' 

"Who'll  wait  on  me  when  you're  with 
Mrs.  Perkins?" 

"Seraphine." 

"Will  she  do  it?" 

"Gladly." 

"Who'll  lift  me?" 

"Seraphine  and  Donald." 

"Who'll  read  to  me?" 

"Either  of  us." 

"Who'll  quarrel  with  me?" 
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"  Neither  of  us." 

"I'm  cross.    You'll  bear  with  me?" 

"Yes,  Uncle." 

"But  Donald, — won't  he  cut  up?" 

"No,  Uncle,"  answered  the  boy,  gaily. 
"  I  shan't  cut  up  a  bit.  You  may  be  as 
cross  as  you  like, — I  shan't  even  answer 
back." 

"  You're  all  right,  boy,  —  you're  all 
right!  Well,  I'm  ready.  Can  you  come 
over  to-morrow  morning,  Clara,  and  pack 
me  up?" 

"  Yes,  Uncle;  Seraphine  and  I  will  come."' 

"Good  people,  —  good  people.  And  I 
thought  I  hadn't  a  single  friend  left  in 
the  world.  Henri  ran  away  with  my 
purse,  —  Concordia  with  him.  Probably 
went  back  to  the  islands.  Had  the  poor 
monkeys  chloroformed.  No  one  to  take 
care  of  them.  Sure  you  won't  regret  your 
bargain?" 

"Sure,    Uncle!"   said    Donald,   heartily. 

"  How  did  that  little  Wilde  fellow  ever 
happen  to  be  kin  of  mine?"  said  the  old 
man,  looking  admiringly  at  the  hand- 
some boy  beside  him.  ",Ugh!"  Then  he 
closed  his  eyes.  "Clara,  you  are  a  fine 
woman,"  he  said.  "Go  away  now  and  let 
me  rest.  I  feel  better  than  I  have  felt 
for  weeks." 

The  moving  was  accomplished  pleas- 
antly and  safely;  and  the  old  man  was 
delighted  with  the  bright  and  cheerful 
room  which  Seraphine  and  her  mistress 
had  made  ready  for  him.  He  liked  being 
alone,  spending  most  of  the  time  in  an 
easy-chair.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening 
Donald  and  his  mother  conversed  with 
him  and  read  to  him.  There  was  very 
little  friction,  and  Seraphine  seemed  to 
do  everything  just  as  he  wished.  But  he 
was  growing  weaker  and  weaker  every 
day.  Occasionally  he  would  put  a  gold 
piece  in  Seraphine's  hand,  saying,  "To 
help  with  the  household  expenses."  But 
there  was  never  any  question  of  money 
between  him  and  his  relatives.  After  a 
while  he  remained  constantly  in  bed.  One 
day  the  lawyer  came,  and  when  he  was 
leaving  said  he  would  send  a  capable  male 


nurse,  as  Mr.  Delange  did  not  wish  to 
become  too  great  a  charge  upon  them. 
When   the   widow  demurred,   he   replied: 

"  The  old  gentleman  can  well  afford  to 
pay  him.  It  will  not  be  for  long.  Very 
soon  he  will  require  a  constant  attendant. 
He  is  hardly  able  to  move." 

And  so  it  proved,  but  the  others  relaxed 
neither  their  kindness  nor  vigilance. 
Donald  procured  a  board  which  could  be 
placed  on  the  bed-covering,  and  taught 
his  uncle  to  play  soHtaire.  This  afforded 
him  great  pleasure  during  his  hours  of 
loneliness. 

As  he  grew  weaker,  mother  and  son 
often  wished  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
see  a  priest.  But  once  when  Mrs.  Delange 
mentioned  it  he  refused  gruffly. 

"Don't  talk  to  me  of  priests!"  he  said. 
"I've  lived  fifty  years  without  them,  and 
can  do  so  till  the  end.  I  don't  need  help 
to  take  me  into  the  next  world.  God  and 
I  know  all  about  it." 

Donald  had  often  mentioned  the  subject 
to  his  friend,  the  rector;  and  one  after- 
noon, when  he  knew  both  mother  and  son 
were  absent,  the  good  priest  called,  intro- 
duced himself,  and  spent  a  pleasant  hour 
with  the  old  man,  who,  when  he  learned 
the  rector  had  not  been  requested  to  come, 
became  very  affable  and  interesting.  On 
that  occasion  nothing  was  said  about 
religion,  the  priest  preferring  to  wait  till 
his  next  visit,  which  the  old  man  asked 
him  to  repeat. 

One  evening  early  in  December  a  call 
from  Mrs.  Wilde  had  upset  him  a  great 
deal.  At  first  he  refused  to  see  her,  then 
consented  and  upbraided  her  roundly  for 
her  ingratitude,  contrasting  her  conduct 
with  that  of  his  other  relatives,  who  had, 
he  said,  taken  him  in  because  he  was  poor 
and  lonely,  which  was  true  Christian 
charity.  He  requested  her  not  to  come 
again;  and  advised  her  to  put  Robert 
to  hard  work,  or  he  would  spend  all  her 
money  and  bring  her  gray  hairs  in  sorrow 
to  the  grave. 

Mrs.  Delange  and  Donald  had  not  been 
present  during  this  visit,  which  Seraphine 
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would  have  prevented  if  possible;  but 
Mrs.  Wilde  had  insisted  upon  seeing  her 
uncle.  At  nine  o'clock  that  evening  Mrs. 
Delange  went  to  bid  him  good-night. 

"Do  I  look  pale,  Clara?"  he  asked. 

"I  must  say  you  do,"  she  replied. 
"Would  you  like  a  sip  of  wine?" 

"Yes,  I  would,"  he  said.  "I  feel  very 
cold  and  strange." 

The  wine  was  brought.  When  he  had 
taken  it,  he  remarked: 

"  Do  you  think  that  priest  would  come 
to  see  me  at  this  hour  of  the  night?" 

"  Certainly,  Uncle.  But  will  you  not 
wait  till  to-morrow?" 

"  No,  Clara.  I  have  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  follow  my  impulses.  I  feel 
impelled  now  to  see  that  priest.  Send 
for  him." 

The  priest  came  and  administered  the 
Sacraments,  and  advised  that  a  doctor 
be  summoned,  which  was  done.  The 
physician  pronounced  death  very  near. 
Mrs.  Delange  and  Donald  took  their  places 
in  the  sick-room,  resolved  not  to  go  to 
bed  that  night.  The  old  man  seemed  glad 
to  have  them  there.  For  the  most  part 
he  lay  with  closed  e)'es,  but  whenever  he 
opened  them  would  smile  upon  mother 
and  son.  After  a  while  they  knelt  and 
recited  the  Rosary,  and  they  saw  his  lips 
move  in  the  long-abandoned  "Hail  Mary." 

Then  midnight  came,  and  they  thought 
his  mind  wandered  a  Httle,  for  he  motioned 
to  Donald  and  whispered: 

"  The  bed — yours  to  keep,  remember, — 
yours  and  mother's.  Right  hand  knob 
on  footboard,  Seraphine.  Left  the  rector — 
Masses,  charity.  All  the  rest,  yours  and 
mother's." 

After  a  few  moments  he  again  opened 
his  eyes,  and  said  in  quite  a  loud  voice, 
"Don't  forget  to  try  the  knobs!"  After 
that  he  spoke  no  more.  They  said  the 
prayers  for  the  dying,  in  which  Seraphine 
joined;  while  Benjamin,  the  nurse,  mois- 
tened the  dry  hps.  Mrs.  Delange  placed 
a  crucifix  in  the  dying  hands.  They 
pressed  and  held   it  closely.     In   the  dim 
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light  of  the  sick  room  no  one  knew  the 
exact  moment  of  his  departure,  so  quietly 
did  the  old  man  pass  away. 

The  day  after  the  funeral  Mrs.  Delange 
received  a  visit  from  Mr.  Jones,  the  lawyer, 
who  told  her  he  had  brought  Mr.  Delange'-s 
will,  and  that  she  had  been  made  trustee 
for  Donald,  to  whom  he  had  left  all 
he  possessed,  save  a  couple  of  thousand 
dollars  for  herself  and  a  small  bequest 
to  Seraphine,  as  well  as  something  for 
charities. 

"But  I  thought  he  had  nothing!"  she 
exclaimed  in  surprise. 

"That  he  knew  very  well,"  replied  the 
lawyer,  with  a  smile;'  "  otherwise  he  would 
have  bequeathed  it  elsewhere." 

"  Was  he  not  ruined  by  the  Mont  Pel^e 
disaster?" 

"  Comparatively,  yes.  But  he  had  sixty 
thousand'  dollars  in  bank  when  it  hap- 
pened, most  of  which  you  will  find  hidden 
in  this  very  house." 

"In   this   house?     How  imprudent!" 

"So  I  thought,  but  he  was  stubborn, 
as  you  already  know.  The  house  might 
have  burned.  The  money  is  hidden  behind 
the  panels  of  his  old  mahogany  bed." 

Mr.  Jones  was  right.  As  the  knobs  were 
unscrewed — a  process  they  deferred  until 
Donald's  return  from  school — they  found 
bills  and  gold  in  each  narrow  receptacle. 
In  the  left  panel  footboard  were  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  in  the  right  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  which  they  gave  to  the  rector 
and  Seraphine,  as  Uncle  Richard  had 
requested  in  his  last  moments. 

The  remainder,  invested  for  Donald, 
relieved  them  from  present  anxiety  ^nd 
future  care.  How  they  spent  some  of 
it  pleasantly  and  profitably  may  be 
related  at  another  time.  Everyone  who 
knew  mother  and  son  rejoice  at  their 
good  fortune,  except  Aunt  Cecilia  and 
Robert,  who  pass  them  without  recogni- 
tion. They  think  themselves  the  victims 
of  a  deep-laid  plot,  while  they  are  simply 
the  victims  of  their  own  selfishness  and 
greed. 

End.) 
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How  a  Good  Dog  Won  a  New  Collar. 

Our  young  folk  have  read  many  stories 
about  faithlul,  gentle,  affectionate  and 
obedient  dogs;  it  is  doubtful,  however, 
if  they  have  ever  heard  of  one  that  really 
seemed  to  know  when  he  was  doing  some- 
thing of  v\hich  no  well-bred  dog  should 
be  guilty.  Many  dogs  have  what  might 
be  called  a  sense  of  propriety;  but  a  dog 
with  a  conscience,  so  to  speak,  is  probably 
very  uncommon.  Such  a  dog  was  once 
owned  by  a  well-known  physician  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  a  remarkable  story  is 
told  about  him. 

At  lunch  one  day  the  doctor  was  pro- 
vided with  mutton  cutlets,  of  which  he 
and  his  dog  were  very  fond.  The  meal 
happened  to  be  late,  and  both  were 
hungry.  When  the  doctor  had  seated 
himself  at  the  table.  Jack  took  his  accus- 
tomed place  on  the  floor  beside  his  master's 
chair  and  patiently  awaited  a  share  of 
the  favorite  dish.  From  time  to  time  he 
would  raise  his  head  and  look  longingly 
at  the  meat,  but  the  doctor  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  this  and  went  on  with  his  meal. 
Meanwhile  Jack  would  thump  on  the  floor 
with  his  tail,  yawn,  or  rub  his  nose  against 
his  master'.s  knee,  as  if  to  remind  him 
that  a  hungry  but  well-behaved  dog  was 
present  and  ready  to  partake  of  the  cut- 
lets. All  these  hints  were  of  no  avail ;  still 
Jack  did  not  show  displeasure  by  barking, 
or  persistence  by  placing  his  paws  on  the 
table.  He  simply  licked  his  chops  and 
waited. 

When  the  doctor  had  finished  his  repast 
he  jiushed  his  chair  away  from  the  table 
and  begin  reading  a  newspaper.  Jack 
watched  him  keenly  and  then  cast  a  long- 
ing eye  on  the  remaining  cutlet.  This 
made  his  mouth  water,  and  finally  his 
hunger  got  the  better  of  him.  With  a 
quick  snap  he  seized  the  cutlet  and 
crawled  under  the  sofa  as  fast  and  as  far 
as  he  could,  evidently  in  fear  of  a  scolding 
or  something  worse.  But  his  master 
neither  spoke   nor  stirred.     Jack   did   not 


know  what  to  make  of  this,  and  concluded 
not  to  offend  a  master  who  showed  so  much 
forbearance.  The  flavor  of  the  cutlet  had 
been  suddenly  lost  even  before  a  single 
mouthful  of  it  was  consumed.  Not  hearing 
the  noise  which  even  the  best-behaved 
dogs  make  while  eating,  the  doctor  won- 
dered what  Jack  could  be  doing;  but  his 
curiosity  was  soon  satisfied.  Picking  up 
the  cutlet,  the  poor  animal  came  out  from 
under  the  sofa,  and,  with  an  utterly  crest- 
fallen expression,  laid  the  meat  at  his 
master's  feet  and  slunk  away.  His  action 
seemed  to  say.  Hungry  as  I  am,  I  don't 
want  this  cutlet  if  you  are  not  willing  that 
I  should  have  it.  The  doctor,  who  was  a 
kind  master,  at  once  called  the  dog  back, 
patted  him  on  the  head,  and  returned  the 
cutlet,  v/hich  Jack  proceeded  to  devour 
with  the  greatest  relish. 

Next  day  Jack  had  on  a  new  collar, 
and  everyone  said  his  master  had  given 
it  to  him  as  a  reward  of  merit. 


The  Pope's  Triple  Crown. 


^The  tiara,  or  triple  crown  of  the  Pope, 
was  originally  a  plain  high  cap,  much 
like  thise  in  which  the  Doges  of  Venice 
are  so  often  represented  in  old  pictures 
and  medals.  It  was  first  introduced  by 
Pope  Nicholas  I.,  in  860.  It  is  doubtful 
when  the  first  coronet  was  added;  but 
the  second  was  placed  by  Pope  Boniface 
VIII.,  in  1295;  and  the  third  by  Pope 
Urban  V.,  about  1368.  It  has  been  held 
that  the  three  crowns  refer  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  though  that  evidently  could  not 
have  been  the  original  idea,  or  they  would 
not  have  been  added  one  after  the  other, 
with  an  intervening  interval  in  each  case 
of  many  years.  Others  affirm  that  they 
denote  the  threefold  royalty  .of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome:  one  being  the  symbol 
of  the  temporal  power  over  the  Roman 
vStates;  another,  the  spiritual  exercised 
over  the  souls  of  men;  and  the  third,  the 
authority  over  all  the  kings  and  potentates 
of  Christendom. 
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— "The  Catholic  Diary  for  igi2,"  edited  by 
a  priest  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Westminster 
(R.  and  T.  Washbourne),  has  much  to  recommend 
it  to  the  Catholics  of  England;  those  of  other 
countries,  however,  will  prefer  a  year-book  of 
their  own. 

— In  "The  Romance  of  a  Rosary,"  a  dainty 
little  illustrated  brochure  of  sixteen  pages, 
John  H.  Reddin,  Fourth  Degree  Knight  of 
Columbus,  tells  the  charming  story  of  the  gold 
nugget  Rosary  Beads  presented  by  the  Order 
to  Cardinal  Gibbons  on  the  occasion  of  his 
Golden  Jubilee. 

— A  thoroughly  artistic  booklet  of  some  two 
dozen  pages,  "Newman  Hall,"  comes  to  us 
from  Berkeley,  California.  It  contains  an 
interesting  sketch  of  the  hall  in  question,  and 
of  the  work  carried  on  in  the  interests  of  the 
Catholic  students  at  the  University  of  California. 
A  number  of  excellent  pictures  adds  to  one's 
pleasure  in  reading  this  attractive  httle  work. 

— From  the  office  of  the  Propagaieur  des 
Trois  "Ave  Maria,"  we  have  received  three 
French  brochures, — a  large  and  a  small  edition 
of  the  Propagateur's  Almanac  for  1912,  and 
"Une  Enfant  Modelc."  The  last  mentioned  is 
a  biographical  sketch,  one  hundred  pages  in 
length,  of  Germaine  Hemery,  a  pious  French 
maiden  who  died  in  her  fifteenth  year.  The 
author  of  this  edifying  sketch  is  the  maiden's 
uncle,    Pfere   Jean-Baptiste. 

— Two  new  publications  of  the  Australian 
Catholic  Truth  Society  which  will  be  welcomed 
by  many  readers  are  "The  Intellectual  Claims 
of  the  Catholic  Church,"  by  Dr.  Windle;  and. 
"Calvary's  Keepsake."  The  first  of  these  penny 
pamphlets  shows  the  part  which  the  Church 
has  played  in  the  great  intellectual  movements 
of  all  ages;  the  setond  presents  a  brief  outline 
of  the  history  of  the  True  Cross,  including  an 
account  of  .St.  Helena's  search  for  it,  of  how 
the   larger   portions   were  distributed,   etc. 

— In  "German  Epics  Retold"  (American 
Book  Co.)  M.  Bine  Holly  has  succeeded  in 
retelling  in  a  highly  interesting  manner,  though 
in  very  simple  modern  German  prose,  the 
fascinating  old  stories  of  the  ten  great  epics 
from  the  Hildebrandlied  to  the  Gudrunlied. 
In  each  case  we  have  a  perfect  tale,  with  no 
trace  of  dry  analysis, — a  perfect  short  story 
which  creates  a  taste  for  more.  The  book  is 
pedagogically  correct  throughout.  The  notes 
on  the  page  with  the  text  are  restricted  to 
grammatical    and    historical    information.     The 


exercises  for  conversational  work  are  based  on 
the  text  and  will  not  be  found  too  difficult 
A  good  vocabulary  completes  the  book,  which 
is  well  printed  and  bound. 

— The  so-called  "  Hcures  de  Milan" — ;'.  e.,  the 
portion  of  the  "Trfes  Belles  Heures  de  Notre- 
Dame"  preserved  in  the  library  of  Prince 
Trivulzio  at  Milan, — have  been  reproduced  for 
the  first  time,  with  an  Introduction  and  com- 
mentary by  M.  Georges  Hulin  De  Loo. 

— Pustet  &  Co.  have  just  issued  a  new  and 
improved  edition  of  the  "Officium  F'estorum 
Nativitatis  et  Epiphanite  Domini  eorumque 
Octavarum,  necnon  Festorum  eo  Tempore 
Occurrentiuni."  It  is  admirably  printed  and 
bound,  and  supplied  with  a  convenient  four- 
page  leaflet.  The  book  is  of  portable  size,  and 
is  rendered  more  desirable  by  the  addition  of 
silk   markers. 

— "PouladulT"  is  a  ])amphlct  of  twenty-fwo 
pages,  narrating  what  is  apparently  a  short 
story  from  real  life.  The  title  is,  we  are  told, 
the  name  of  "a  much-frequented  place  on  the 
south  side  of  Cork  city,  in  Ireland."  Beyond 
this  title  and  the  name  "  Kingwith"  on  page 
one  of  the  pamphlet,  we  have  no  information 
as  to  the  author  or  the  publishers  of  this 
])amphlet,  which  has  lo  do  with  the  boys  of 
an  Irish  school,  and  contains  several  illustritions. 

— The  Ayscough  humor  is  that  delicate  kind 
which  provokes  smiles  rather  than  laughter; 
it  never  olTends,  being  void  ofsU  strain  and 
of  anything  lie  coarseness.  There  is  more  of 
this  quality  in  "  Hurdcott,"  perhaps,  than  in 
any  other  of  the  autho  's  books;  and  we  ciuite 
agree  wi^  a  wiiler  in  the  Mon  h  that  neither 
Thomas  Hardy  nor  George  Eliot  has  surpassed 
John  Ayscough  in  the  portrayal  of  the  comic 
siue  of  English  rustic  life.  Many  examples 
might  be  quoted,   but  let  these  suffice: 

"Take  my  word  for  it,  Mrs.  Billett  lit  is  the  villagcschool- 
master  tliat  is  speaking,  at  a  time  when  the  Church  in 
Kiigland  was  still  in  the  catacombs],  the  Roman  Catholics 
as  a  body  are  neither  married  nor  given  in  marriage — 
like  the  angels  in  heaven." 

"Well,  but,  Mr.  Kite,"  iiaid  Mrs.  liillett,  "it's  natural 
in  the  angels, — being  all  ladies,  as  any  one  can  see  by  their 
clothing,   though  old-fashioned." 

"Xay,  ma-ani,"  OI>ed  replied,  with  his  learned  smile, 
that  had  almost  a  clerical  smack  in  it,  for  he  was  parish 
clerk  as  well  as  schoolmaster;  "you're  not  strictly  accurate 
there:  the  angels  aren't  aU  of  your  amiable  sex.  There 
was  Tobit's  friend,   the   'Pocrypha  angel,   for  instance." 

"  Potiphar  weren't  no  angel,  by  what  I've  heerd," 
sniggered  the  postman. 

"Tut,  tut,  Mr.  Mus-Jclwhite!''  cried  the  landlady.  "Let's 
have  no  talk  of  that  sort  here:  in  church  is  bad  enough, 
but  not  in  this  well-conducted  tap." 
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"And  you're  mixing  up  I*otiphar  and  his  wife!''  said  Mr. 
Kite.  "A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.  Drink  deep 
or,  Mr.  Musselwhitc,  avoid  the  Pierian  Spring." 

As  the  postman  could  not  readily  avoid  the  spring  in 
question,  through  ignorance  of  its  whereabouts,  he  adopted 
the  alternative,  and,  raising  his  tankard  aloft,  drank  deep 
(p.  S). 

— Of  the  activities  of  the  recently  established 
Catholic  Record  Society  of  Ireland,  the  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Record  says: 

It  has  been  arranged  that  in  the  beginning,  at  any 
rate,  the  Society  should  confine  its  attention  principally  to 
unpublished  documents.  Articles,  except  in  so  fur  as  they 
may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  or  an  explanation  of  some 
text,  will  be  excluded.  In  some  cases  translations  will 
accompany  the  documents;  in  other  cases,  it  is  hoped  that 
a  concise  and  accurate  summary  of  the  contents  may  suffice. 
All  kinds  of  manuscripts,  records,  letters,  etc.,  in  Irish, 
Latin,  English,  etc.,  which  serve  to  help  the  ecclesiastical 
historian  of  Ireland,  will  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
Society's  operations. 

— Philosophical  readers  of  "Certitude,"  a 
volume,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Rother,  S.  J.,  noticed 
in  these  columns  some  months  ago,  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  same  competent 
metaphysician  has  published,  through  B.  Herder, 
a  companion  volume,  "Being."  The  treatise 
is  a  lucid  and  successful  attempt  at  simplifying, 
so  far  as  is  possible,  a  subject  very  important 
to  the  student  of  philosophy.  While  meta- 
physics is  not  a  theme  likely  to  attract  the 
average  person,  a  knowledge  of  its  principles 
is  advantageous  to  all  and  quite  indispensable 
to  some,  so  that  "Being"  should  find  numerous 
interested  readers. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  oj  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  oj  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  ■wilt 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will   not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  the  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  oj  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Being."     Rev.  A.  Rother,  S.  J.     50  cts. 

"OflTicium   Fcstoruni    Nativitatis,  etc."     $1.25. 

"St.   John  Capislran."     Fr.   Vincent  Fitzgerald, 

O.  F.  M.     50  cts. 
"Short   Readings  for   Religious."     Rev.   Charles 

Cox,   O.  M.  I.     $1.10,  net. 
"When     Toddles     was    Seven."      Mrs.    Herman 

Bosch.     $1.10, 
"Our      Priesthood."        Rev.   Joseph      Bruncau, 

S.  S.,  D.  D.     90  cts.,  net. 
"Nora'5  Mission."     Mary   Agnes  Finn.     75  cts. 


"The  Training  of  Children  and  of  Girls  in  Their 

Teens."     Madame  Cecilia.     75  cts. 
"The     Home    of    Evangeline."     A.    L.    Pringle. 

90  cts. 
"The  Dream  of  Gerontius."    Cardinal  Newman. 

15  cts. 
"Along    the    Andes    and    down    the    Amazon." 

H.  J.  Mozans,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.    S3.50, 
"Theology  of  the  Sacraments."     Very  Rev.   P. 

Pourrat,    V.    G.     $1.50, 

"St.  Charles  Borromeo."  Louise  M.  Stackpoole- 
Kenny.    $1.10,  net. 

"Mysticism:  Its  True  Nature  and  Value." 
Mr.   A.    B.   Sharpe,   M.   A.     Si. 35,   net. 

"Socialism:  The  Nation  of  Fatherless  Children." 
David  Goldstein,  Martha  Moore  Avery. 
$1.25. 

"My   Ragpicker."     Mary   E.   Waller.     75  cts. 

"Little  Uplifts."    Humphrey  J.  Desmond.  50  cts. 

"Devotion  to  the  Nine  Choirs  of  Holy  Angels. 
Especially  to  Angel-Guardians."  Henri- 
Marie  Boudon.     75  cts. 

"The  Life  of  St.  Teresa,  Writen  by  Herself." 
$2.85,   net. 

"The   Little   Girl   from   Back   East."     Isabel  J. 

Roberts.    45  cts. 
"Stuore."    Michael  Earls,  S.  J.    $1. 
"Chats  by  the  Fireside."    Dr.  Thomas  O'Hagan. 

$1. 
"The   Graces   of    Interior   Prayer."     Rev.    Aug. 

Poulain,   S.  J.     ^3,   net. 

Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Alfred  Leeson,  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Baltimore;  Very  Rev.  Charles  Croskell,  diocese 
of  Portsmouth;  Rev.  Bede  Hansen,  diocese  of 
Columbus;  and  Rev.  Andrew  Oster,  diocese 
of  Indianapolis. 

Sister  M.  Adelia,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Agnes; 
Sister  M.  Justina,  Sisters  of  St.  Josejih;  Sister 
Ephrem,  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor;  and  Sister 
M.  Ursula,  Order  of  St.  Ursula. 

Mr.  James  A.  Crosson,  Dr.  Eugene  Wasdin, 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Frank  Verzani,  Mr. 
Denis  Galligan,  Miss  Sophie  Dcsloge,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Kelly,  Mrs.  Mary  Miller,  Mr.  John 
Filzpatrick,  Mr.  Charles  Kelting,  Miss  Mary 
Hogan,  Mr.  Joseph  Monahan,  Mr.  F.  T.  Hub- 
bard, Mrs.  Abbie  Kavanagh,  Mr.  Oliver  Golish, 
Miss  Nora  Keleher,  Mr.  H.  J.  Weaver,  Miss 
Elinor  Devereau.x,  and   Mr.   Henry  Rust. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  ami 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    Amen.     (300  days'   indul.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  QENERATJONe  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  4S. 
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Ere  the  End  of  the  Year. 

By  Denis  A.  McCarthy. 

(J)  MARY, , my  Mother  1 

When' autumn  is  tied, 
When  heaped  are  the  woods 

With  the  leaves  lying  dead; 
When  gray  is  the  ocean 

And  gray  is  the  sky. 
And   sad   is   the  call 

Of  the  fowl  flitting  by, — 
We  turn  to  thee.  Mother, 

For  comfort  and  cheer: 
Like  the  end  of  our  life 

Is  the  end  of  the  year. 

O  Mary,  my  Motherl 

We  too  have  our  day 
Of  springtime  and  summer, 

Of  toil  and  of  play. 
But  soon  will  it  fade 

As  the  summer  fades  now, 
And  the  cold  hand  of  Death 

Will  be  laid  on  the  brow; 
Then  grant  us,.0  Mother, 

Thy  comfort  and  cheer; 
For  life's  season  may  end 

Ere  the  end  of  the  year! 
» «♦■  ■ 

The  birth  of  a  little  child  reveals  God; 
the  helplessness  of  a  little  child  proves 
Providence;  the  innocetice  of  a  little  child 
illustrates  heaven;  the  death  of  a  little 
child  implies  immortality.  Surely  no  little 
one  sent  into  an  earthly  home,  even  for 
a  day,  and  bequeathing  those  beautiful 
and  solemn  lessons,  can  have  come  and 
gone  in  vain. — Anon. 


Forty  Years  of  Catholicity  in  Germany. 


BY    THE    REV.    WILLIAM    LEEN. 


yy\  ERMANY  was,  until  the  Franco- 
i^    Prussian  war,  a  group  of  several 

jp.  little  States,  the  names  of  many 
"^'^  of  which  not  a  few  students  of 
the  present  day  have  never  so  much  as 
heard.  Welded  into  a  homogeneous  whole 
by  Otto  von  Bismarck,  it  ranks  to-day  as 
one  of  the  strongest  nations  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe.  "Empire!" — that  was 
the  magic  word  in  the  soul  of  Bismarck; 
and  to  unite  the  scattered  and  disrupted 
people,  to  build  one  vast  Fatherland  with 
Prussia  at  its  head,  and  his  Koenig — "the 
can  man"  — as  its  Kaiser,  was  the  object 
of  his  ambition.  He  succeeded,  or  nearly 
so.  His  real  life-task  began  after  the 
culmination  of  his  vast  policy  of  German 
federation.  Absolutism  was  the  very 
essence  of  his  pTiilosophy;  and  the  great 
imperial  structure  could  not,  in  his 
opinion,  be  thought  permanently  safe 
so  long  as  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
people  were  under  a  foreign  spiritual 
influence,  which  his  notion  of  absolutism 
could  not  brook.  Drunk  with  the  new 
wine  of  success,  he  fancied  that  the 
Church,  as  at  that  time  organized  and 
operating  in  the  new  Empire,  offered  a 
barrier  which  might  be  brought,  like  all 
other  forces,  under  his  immediate  control. 
With  Napoleon,  he  believed  that  the  only 
proper  use  of  the  Church  was  as  a 
department  of  the  State;  so  he  plunged 
at  once  with  characteristic  vigor  into  the 
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task  of  gettiftg  the  ecclesiastical  power 
into  his  own  hands.  He  introduced  &nd 
passed  the  series  of  bills  known  as  the 
"Kulturkampf "  (from  kultur,  a  creed  or 
civilization;  and  kampf,  a  battle  or 
struggle,  —  a  battle  over  a  creed ;  or,  as 
some  put  it,  a  war  for  civilization). 

It  seems  that  in  the  month  of  October, 
1870,  Bismarck  had  announced  that  the 
psychological  moment  was  at  hand  for 
a  struggle  with  the  Church.  All  Ger- 
many was  enthusiastic  over  the  newborn 
imperial  unity.  Two  political  parties  were 
in  existence  —  the .  Conservatives,  repre- 
senting "orthodox"  Protestantism,  wholly 
devoted  to  the  policy  of  creating  a  feudal, 
centralized  and  autocratic  government; 
and  the  Liberals,  made  up  of  the  hetero- 
geneous crowd  of  radicals,  socialists  and 
malcontents,  united  in  opposition  to 
political  absolutism.  The  latter,  perme- 
ated with  agnostic  philosophy  and 
inimically  disposed  toward  Christianity, 
hoped  to  secure  for  "free  and  independent 
science"  an  absolute  control  over  the 
intellectual  and  moral  life  of  the  people. 

At  this  time  the  German  Catholics,  so 
long  eliminated  from  the  political  life  of 
the  nation,  rallied  to  the  defence  of  their 
Faith  against  the  combined  forces  of 
Protestantism  and  Liberalism.  Under 
Papal  leadership,  they  devoted  themselves 
to  the  upbuilding  of  Christian  teaching 
and  moral  life.  Their  motto  was  "  Freiheit, 
Wahrheit,  und  Recht."  They  formed  them- 
selves into  a  party  known  as  the  Centre 
Party.  Their  object  was  set  forth  in  a 
manifesto  issued  in  March,  1871,  and 
signed  by  their  leader,  Herr  Windhorst, 
and  his  companions,  Prince  Lowestein, 
Dr.  Reichensperger,  Von  Mallinckrodt, 
Von  Savigny,  and  Herr  Freytag.  One  of 
its  articles  was  "that  the  moral  and 
material  good  of  the  masses  should  be 
furthered;  that  the  civil  and  religious 
freedom  of  the  subjects,  especially  of 
religious  bodies,  be  continually  protected 
from  legislative  greed." 

In  April,  1871,  the  first  signs  of  the 
conflict  with  the  Church  began  to  appear. 


It  was  the  attitude  of  the  bishops  with 
reference  to  the  Vatican  Council  that  was 
the  signal  for  active  measures.  Farseeing 
politicians  surmised  at  the  time  that  the 
ardent  desire  of  the  Cabinet  of  Beriin  was 
to  see  the  "non-opportunism"  of  the 
German  bishops  carried  to  open  rebellion 
against  the  Church  and  Pope.  Bismarck's 
aim  and  object  seemed  to  be  the  forma- 
tion of  a  National  Catholic  Church  in 
Prussia.  When  the  German  bishops  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  the  Council,  the 
Government  immediately  supported  those 
men  whose  opposition  to  the  dogma  of 
Infallibihty  developed  into  open  schism. 
Miihler,  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship, 
interfered  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church. 
His  conduct  was  so  flagrant  an  encroach- 
ment upon  ecclesiastical  rights  that  the 
bishops  in  a  body  made  a  formal  com- 
plaint to  the  Emperor  on  the  7th  of 
September,  1871.  The  protest  was  rejected, 
but  the  Government  was  compelled  to 
promise  in  future  to  respect  the  voice  of 
the  episcopate. 

Windhorst,  the  indomitable  leader  of 
the  Centre  Party,  was  busy  in  preparation 
for  the  conflict.  He  asked  for  Catholics 
no  favors,  he  demanded  for  them  no 
privileges ;  he  merely  said :  "  We  are 
Germans,  and  as  Germans  we  expect  at 
the  hands  of  our  beloved  Fatherland,  in 
common  with  all  our  fellow-patriots, 
freedom,  truth,  and  right."  Bismarck 
was  fully  aware  of  his  high  abiHties.  He 
had  already  suffered  a  notable  defeat  at 
Windhorst's  hands  in  the  Tariff  ParUament 
of  1868.  Now  Windhorst's  party  was 
much  more  powerful,  strengthened  by 
certain  Conservatives  who  rose  above 
Protestant  prejudices,  and  by  recalcitrant 
Liberals  who  disagreed  with  Bismarck's 
policy.  The  Iron  Chancellor  affected  to 
see  in  the  Centre  Party  a  grave  menace 
to  the  safety  of  the  new  Empire,  and  in 
its  leader  a  disloyal  citizen.  In  the  Prussian 
House  of  Deputies,  where  Windhorst  sat 
as  member  for  Meppen,  in  January,  1872, 
the  full  torrent  of  Bismarck's  wrath  was 
poured  upon  his  head.    The  "httle  hero" 
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remained  calm  and  collected  while  the 
giant  stormed.  He  was  a  man  insensible 
to  fear;  and  when  Bismarck  had  finished 
he  at  once  sprang  up  and,  facing  the 
House,  said  in  reply: 

"The  Centre  Party,  to  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  belong,  is  not  a  sectarian 
faction.  The  programme  of  the  party  has 
been  publicly  announced;  and  all  who 
agree  with  its  provisions  are  invited  to 
join  it,  no  matter  to  what  sect  they  belong. 
If  it  happens  that  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  agree  with  us  are  Catholics, 
it  only  goes  to  show  that  Catholics  view 
political  questions  from  the  more  humane 
premises." 

Thus  the  battle  raged  with  all  the 
customary  tactics.  In  every  case  of  war- 
fare with  the  Church,  the  first  step  has 
been  to  check  her  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  young.  In  February,  1872,  a 
bill  was  introduced,  handing  over  to  the 
State  the  control  of  educational  establish- 
ments, both  public  and  private,  and  stip- 
ulating that  all  functionaries  exercising 
the  office  of  inspector  should  act  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
State.  The  bishops,  priests,  and  Catholic 
people  had  protested  again  and  again 
against  the  proposed  law,  which  they  felt 
to  be  an  attack  not  only  upon  the  rights 
of  the  Church  but  upon  those  of  the 
family  as  well.  These  representations  were 
in  vain,  though  for  a  time  they  were  sup- 
ported by  the  Protestant  Conservatives. 
Bismarck  openly  declared  that  "the 
influence  of  the  clergy  in  the  schools  must 
be  positively  checked.  .  .  .  The  Catholic 
clergy,"  said  the  Chancellor,  "have  far 
more  at  heart  the  prosperity  of  the  Church 
than  the  development  of  German  unity; 
they  have  set  their  faces  against  the  for- 
mation of  a  Protestant  imperial  power." 
His  words  had  effect :  the  law,  was  passed 
and  received  the  formal  sanction  of  the 
King. 

In  the  meantime  the  Catholic  section 
of  the  Department  of  Worship  was  abol- 
ished, and  the  control  of  Catholic  churches 
and   schools   handed   over   to   ofiicials   for 


the  most  part  Protestant.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Protestant  Union  in  the  autumn 
of  1 87 1,  a  motion  was  proposed  and 
carried  to  demand  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  from  the  Empire.  Petitions  in 
behalf  of  and  against  them  appeared  in 
great  numbers  at  the  Diet.  In  July,  1872, 
the  Reichstag  also  passed  a  law  against 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  Bundesrath  inter- 
preted the  law  to  mean  complete  exclu- 
sion from  all  ministry  either  in  church 
or  school.  The  law  was  enforced  with 
almost  brutal  recklessness.  The  Jesuits 
left  the  country,  and  the  following  year 
the  law  was  extended  to  kindred  religious 
Orders.  The  Government  hoped  by  their 
banishment  to  get  rid  of  the  spirit  that 
animated  them;  but  the  entire  Catholic 
people  were  of  the  mind  of  Windhorst 
when,  addressing  the  rash  disturbers  of 
the  nation's  peace,  he  said:  "We  hear 
that  it  is  becoming  a  question  of  war  to 
the  knife  with  us.  We,  on  our  part,  are 
desirous  of  peace;  but  if  you  insist  upon 
war,  why,  then,  you  shall  have  it." 

There  was  something  ludicrous,  about 
this  time,  in  Bismarck's  attempt  to  send 
Cardinal  Hohenlohe,  as  ambassador  of 
the  German  empire,  to  the  Holy  See;  and 
the  rejection  of  such  a  proposal  by  the 
Pope  was  a  signal  defeat  for  the  Iron 
Chancellor.  The  irritation  felt  at  this 
discomfiture  was  manifested  in  the  Diet 
of  May,  1872,  when  Herr  von  Bennigsen, 
leader  of  the  Liberals,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Chancellor,  declared  that  "the 
manner  in  which  the  proposal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment had  been  treated  at  Rome  was 
an  insult  not  to  the  Administration  only, 
or  to  the  director  of  our  foreign  policy 
alone,  but  to  a  still  higher  power — namely, 
to  the  august  head  of  the  German 
Empire."  It  was  after  this  rebuff  that 
the  man  of  "blood  and  iron"  also  uttered 
the  now  historic  words  calculated  to  excite 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  Emperor:  "I 
consider  that,  since  the  publication  and 
promulgation  of  the  Vatican  decrees,  it 
is  no  longer  possible  for  the  secular  power 
to    make    a    fresh    Concordat    with    the 
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Church  without  being,  to  a  certain  extent, 
subordinate  to  the  Church, — a  condition 
which  the  German  Empire  at  least  can 
never  accept.  Be  assttred  of  this,  thai  ice 
will  not  go  to  Canossa  eitlier  in  the  eccle- 
siastical or  political  sense." 

In  the  Reichstag,  the  deputies,  Reich- 
ensperger  and  MaUinckrodt,  had  inter- 
pellated the  Government  "  by  what  pre- 
text it  was  prepared  to  justify  the  banish- 
ment of  religious  Orders  of  women  from 
the  public  schools;  and,  further,  whether 
the  Government  was  still  minded  to 
compel  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils  of  the 
gymnasium  at  Braunsberg  to  submit  to 
religious  instruction  from  an  Old  Cath- 
ohc  priest."  Minister  Falk's  reply  was 
arrogant  in  the  extreme.  He  insisted 
that  "  the  Church,  in  common  with  every- 
thing else  that  belonged  to  the  State, 
should  bend  to  State  legislation."  He 
contended  that  the  secular  power  should 
exercise  the  right  of  "examining  for  itself 
whether  a  priest  excommunicated  by  his 
bishop  were  actually  excluded  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church."  The  intrepid 
MalUnckrodt  replied  that  "  by  this  decla- 
ration the  Government  was  opening  a 
campaign  not  only  with  the  party  of  the 
Centre,  but  against  the  whole  Catholic 
Church." 

Conservatives  as  well  as  Liberals  hailed 
with  applause  the  prospect  of  war  with 
the  Church.  In  January,  1873,  Minister 
Falk  laid  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
certain  bills  which  were  to  regulate  the 
relations  of  the  Church  to  the  State  and 
"to  chastise  the  insolence  of  Rome."  It 
was  during  the  discussion  of  these  bills 
that  the  word  Kulturkampf  was  first  used. 
Grave  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  these  bills,  since  the 
Prussian  Constitution  guaranteed  to  the 
Church  an  independent  administration  of 
her  own  affairs.  Hence  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  was  made  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  administration  of  her  own 
affairs  the  Church  was  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  "  with  regard  to  the 
training,  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the 


clergy,  along  with  the  rights  of  defining  the 
limits  of  ecclesiastical  discipline."  This 
amendment  was  adopted  in  May,  1873, — 
hence  the  term  May  Laws.  By  Windhorst 
these  acts  of  legislation  were  denounced. 
"  Can  the  Church  be  obedient  to  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind?"  he  said.  "They  might 
as  well  ask  her  to  sign  her  own  death 
warrant!  Men  may  despoil  the  Church  in 
Prussia,  persecute  her  and  trample  her 
underfoot,  but  compel  her  to  commit 
suicide  they  never  will." 

Before  the  promulgation  of  the  new 
laws  in  May,  1873,  the  bishops  of  Prussia 
assembled  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Boniface, 
and  addressed  to  the  faithful  of  all  the 
dioceses  a  pastoral  letter,  in  which  they 
made  known  to  them  the  reasons  why  all 
must  offer  to  those  laws  a  passive  but 
unanimous  resistance.  Almost  without 
exception,  the  clergy  obeyed  the  mandate 
of  the  bishops;  and  the  laity  in  every 
district  expressed  at  public  meetings  their 
unswerving  fidelity.  Thereupon  the  pun- 
ishments prescribed  by  the  laws  were  at 
once  put  into  effect.  Fines  were  imposed 
upon  the  bishops  and  clergy  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties;  and  when  unable 
to  pay  these  fines  they  were  imprisoned, 
disfranchised,  and  banished.  The  indict- 
ments were  so  numerous  that  the  law 
courts  had  more  work  upon  their  hands 
than  they  cared  for.  The  Archbishops 
of  Posen  and  Cologne  and  the  Bishop  of 
Treves  were  imprisoned.  Later,  the  first 
named  was  deposed;  but  his  punishment 
was  offset  when  he  received  the  red  hat 
while  still  incarcerated. 

Before  hostilities  were  suspended,  the 
condition  of  affairs  was  a  disgrace  to  any 
nation.  In  the  Archdioceses  of  Gnesen 
and  Posen  alone,  up  to  August,  1875,  the 
number  imprisoned  and  banished  com- 
prised one  archbishop,  two  bishops,  five 
canons,  thirty  deans,  thirteen  parish 
priests,  and  fifty  assistants.  Even  the 
suffragan  bishop  was  sentenced  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  for  having  conse- 
crated the  Holy  Oils  on  Maundy  Thurs- 
day.    Th6   ecclesiastical   seminaries   were 
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closed.  Divine  worship  was  prohibited 
in  thirty-five  parishes,  leaving  50,000  souls 
without  spiritual  ministration.  Priests, 
in  disguise,  discovered  giving  spiritual 
assistance  were  condemned  to  prison  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  two  years,  to 
be  followed  by  banishment;  they  were 
shamefully  treated  when  caught  offering 
the  Holy  Sacrifice;  and  in  some  places, 
when  opposition  was  ofi'ered  by  the  laity, 
the  holy  places  were  desecrated  by  blood- 
shed. At  Ohlau,  the  ciborium  containing 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  forcibly  taken 
away,  and  actually  carried  through  the 
streets  to  the  public  office. 

Up  to  the  year  1880,  11 25  parish  priests 
and  645  assistants  had  fallen  victims  to 
the  new  laws,  a  thousand  parishes  were 
bereaved,  and  650,000  Catholics  were 
deprived  of  spiritual  assistance.  The  rank 
and  file  of  the  Catholic  people,  utterly 
hopeless,  knew  not  where  to  turn.  The 
Iron  Chancellor,  now  at  the  zenith  of  his 
power,  was  triumphing  over  the  prostrate 
and  helpless  Church.  Thus  the  battle 
raged.  Brute  force  gained  the  upper-hand 
for  a  time,  but  in  the  end  the  astute 
strategy  of  Windhorst  caused  the  Chan- 
cellor to  crawl  to  Canossa  and  sue  for 
peace  at  the  hands  of  an  oppressed  Pope 
shut  up  in  the  Vatican  Gardens. 

In  the  November  elections  of  1873,  the 
Centre  returned  to  the  Landtag  90  mem- 
bers instead  of  50;  and  to  the  Reichstag, 
91  instead  of  63.  Windhorst  was  sincerely 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  laboring 
classes,  and  was  loved  by  them  in  return. 
When  the  labor  troubles  and  Socialistic 
agitation  began  to  disturb  Germany,  he 
found  the  coveted  opening  for  the  preach- 
ing of  his  logical  thesis;  "No  religion,  no 
morality;  no  morality,  no  government." 
His  power  in  Parliament  attained  to  such 
influence  that  no  one  could  afford  to 
ignore  him;  and  still  less  oppose  him.  He 
believed  that  the  Emperor,  when  not  de- 
ceived by  his  adroit  Chancellor,  had  a  true 
heart  for  his  people;  and  he  was  confident 
that,  if  the  case  of  the  oppressed  Catholics 
was    properly    presented,   his    big    heart 


would  see  the  injustice  and  right  it.  At  his 
suggestion,  from  all  parts  of  the  Father- 
land petitions  and  delegations  waited 
upon  the  Emperor,  and  were  presented 
at  a  time  when  the  Government  was  in 
some  particularly  acute  distress.  William 
the  Great  was  not  the  man  to  sin  delib- 
erately against  the  light  in  the  examina- 
tion of  a  question  that  involved  the  eternal 
welfare  of  multitudes  of  his  children.  . 
After  a  last  and  ineffectual  attempt  by 
Bismarck  to  heap  more  persecution  upon 
Catholics,  the  Emperor  sent  for  him  and 
uttered  those  memorable  and  pregnant 
words:  "We  must  give  their  religion  back 
to  the  people." 

The  death  of  Pius  IX.  and  the  election 
of  Leo  XIII.  accelerated  the  restoration 
of  peace.  From  his  watchtower  in  Perugia, 
before  his  election.  Cardinal,  Pecci  had 
followed-  with  intense  and  s^'mpathetic 
interest  the  noble  struggle  of  the  German 
Catholics.  One  of  his  first  acts  when  he 
became  Pope  was  to  write  to  the  Emperor 
Williain,  iiotifying  his  Majesty  of  his 
election,  and  expressing  his  deep  regret 
at  the  rupture  between  Germany  and  the 
Holy  See.  Shortly  afterward  the  Pope 
again  wrote,  expressing  an  earnest  desire 
for  the  termination  of  the  Kulturkampf. 
His  request  was  refused,  but  Berlin  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  reconciliation.  Wind- 
horst was  active  in  Parliament.  He 
proposed  nothing  short  of  an  absolute 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  May  Laws;  but 
Bismarck  scoffed  at  his  proposals,  and 
pointed  with  ridicule  at  what  he  called 
Windhorst's  "  Medisevalism."  That  same 
year  two  attempts  were  made  on  the  life 
of  the  Emperor,  and  both  would-be 
assassins  openly  avowed  their  Socialistic 
principles.  Then,  as  the  Emperor  took  a 
retrospective  survey  of  the  sins  of  omis- 
sion of  which,  within  the  last  ten  years, 
the  Government  had  been  guilty,  he  was 
doubly  convinced  that  the  people  must 
be  given  back  their  religion.  A  bill  was 
introduced  against  Socialism,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment gladly  accepted  the  co-operation 
of    the    Centre    Partv.     One   of    its    Min- 
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isters  even  declared  it  was  "the  special 
province  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  check 
the  danger  threatening  the  land  from  the 
spirit   of  Socialism." 

Poor  Bismarck  now  had  his  hands  full 
of  other  troubles  besides  the  persecution 
of  Catholics;  and  at  last,  left  naked  to 
his  enemies,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  enter 
into  communication  with  a  representative 
of  the  Holy  See.  In  the  middle  of 
July,  1878,  his  wish  was  fulfilled  in  an 
interview,  at  Kissingen,  between  himself 
and  Monsignore  Masella,  Nuncio  at  the 
Court  of  Munich. 

An  understanding  was  effected.  The 
May  Laws  were  to  be  modified  in  their 
application,  on  condition  of  a  yielding 
attitude  on  the  side  of  the  Catholics.  To 
^clear  up  this  point,  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  session  of  the  Landtag,  in  December, 
1878,  Windhorst  brought  forward  a  motion 
for  the  elimination  of  the  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  Before  the  motion  could 
be  discussed,  however,  Minister  Falk 
announced  emphatically  that*  a  change 
in  the  legislation  of  the  State  was  not 
to  be  thought  of;  to  which  Windhorst 
replied:  "After  what  we  have  just  heard 
from  the  lips  of  the  Minister,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  announcement  of  amicable 
intentions  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
is  an  empty  phrase.  With  the  May  Laws 
as  they  are  at  present,  peace  is  impossible. 
The  Minister  has  just  pronounced  it  to 
be  his  irrevocable  decision  to  abide  by 
these  laws.  I  must,  therefore,  affirm,  to 
my  great  regret,  that  the  peace  which 
we  so  ardently  desire  is  a  long  way  off." 

By  the  Chancellor,  negotiations  were 
carried  on  in  a  dilatory  spirit.  He  was 
forced  to  dismiss  the  author  of  the  odious 
May  Laws,  and  appoint  as  his  successor 
Herr  von  Puttkamer.  The  political  attitude 
of  this  latter  was  more  conciliatory  than 
that  of  his  predecessor,  whose  pathway  of 
office  was  strewn  with  ruins,  which  were 
a  terrible  witness  to  his  subversive  ac- 
tivity. Courting  the  help  of  the  Centre 
Party  in  all  matters  of  political  economy 
and  finance,   Bismarck  was  compelled  to 


modify  the  May  Laws,  thereby  providing 
for  the  execution  of  orderly  ecclesiastical 
administration  and  the  filling  of  vacant 
episcopal  Sees. 

This  brought  to  the  Catholics  an  alle- 
viation of  their  via  dolorosa;  indeed  their 
battle  was  won.  The  declaration,  "We 
will  never  go  to  Canossa,"  was  coming 
to  be  an  idle  boast.  Unity  and  circum- 
stances frustrated  the  designs  of  the 
arrogant  Titan  who  in  his  dreams  thought 
of  scaling  heaven.  The  man  of  "blood 
.  and  iron"  was  compelled  to  say:  "Never 
did  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
May  Laws  were  'laws  of  conflict';  but, 
nevertheless,  their  object  was  to  lead  to 
peace.  Now  the  public  journals  tell  me 
that,  since  the  battle  of  Olmiitz,  no  such 
disgraceful  concession  has  been  asked  of 
Prussia  [as  the  revision  of  the  ]\Iay  Laws 
and  the  closing  of  the  Kulturkampf]. 
They  cast  up  to  me  that  I  am  going  to 
Canossa,  and — this  I  repeat  to-day — I 
explained  clearly  what  should  be  under- 
stood by  going  to  Canossa." 

In  January,  1881,  Windhorst  introduced 
into  the  Lower  Prussian  Chamber  a  bill 
relieving  priests  from  all  punishment  for 
saying  Mass  and  administering  the  Sacra- 
ments. As  the  power  of  the  Centre  became 
more  necessary  to  the  Government,  the 
tendency  to  measures  of  greater  leniency 
became  more  apparent.  In  June,  1883, 
was  introduced  a  very  important  law, 
called  the  Church  Bill,  containing  six 
clauses  modifying  the  most  odious  and 
oppressive  features  of  the  existing  legis- 
lation. It  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  224 
against  107. 

Brought  to  his  knees,  the  powerful 
Chancellor  had,  practically,  to  yield  to 
the  Church  the  control  of  ecclesiastical 
education,  the  reassertion  of  Papal  dis- 
cipline over  the  clergy,  the  restoration  of 
public  worship  and  the  administration 
of  the  Sacraments,  with  the  hope  of 
the  return  of  the  religious  Orders.  This 
hope  was  fulfilled.  Even  the  anti-Jesuit 
legislation  was  modified  in  1905.  The 
new    party    formed    in    1871    is   now   the 
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great  Centrum,  the  controlling  force  in 
the  politics  of  the  Empire;  and  from 
henceforth  it  will  not  only  be  recognized 
but  yielded  to  in  many  of  the  serious 
issues  upon  which  will  be  found  to  hang 
the  future  of  all. 

When  the  storm  had  cleared  away,  the 
glorious  Windhorst,  full  of  honors  and 
loved  as  few  men  have  been,  lay  down  to 
enter  into  his  rest.  In  March,  1891,  he 
was  seized  with  a  fever  which  was  attended 
with  delirium;  and  while  thus  suffering 
he  made  eloquent  appeals  on  the  Christian 
school  question,  the  return  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  such  like  subjects.  In  a  moment  of 
consciousness  he  received  the  last  Sacra- 
ments and  gave  up  his  noble  soul  to  its 
Creator. 

His  mighty  antagonist  had  to  make 
his  journey  to  Canossa.  What  could  be 
more  pathetic  than  the  wail  of  his  last 
illness !  "  Nobody  loves  me  for  what  I 
have  done.  I  have  never  made  anybody 
happy,  —  not  myself  or  my  family  or 
anybody  else.  But  for  me  three  great 
wars  would  not  have  been  fought,  eighty 
thousand  men  would  not  have  perished. 
I  have  had  little  or  no  joy  from  all  my 
achievements,  —  nothing  but  vexation, 
care  and  trouble." 

His  Boswellian 'biographer,  Dr.  Busch, 
tells  us  how  poignantly  he  felt  the  blow- 
inflicted  by  the  present  Emperor's  hand  in 
the  acceptance  of  his  resignation.  It  was 
virtually  a  dismissal.  His  last  days  were 
a  Nemesis.  Like  Macbeth,  he  became 
weary  of  the  sun  and  tried  to  seek  conso- 
lation in  religion.  The  people  he  perse- 
cuted increased  seventy-seven  per  cent 
in  forty  years, — from  12,000,000  in  1870, 
to  22,000,000  in  1 9 10.  To  some  a  reaction 
may  seem  imminent  at  the  present  time; 
but  the  strong  forces  of  the  Centre  Party 
and  the  solid  organizations  among  the 
laity  can  send  other  Ministers  to  Canossa 
as  thev  did  the  man  of  "blood  and  iron." 


The  Red  Circle. 


BY   GERARD    A.  REYNOLDS. 


There  are  people  who  esteem  as  an 
enemy  everyone  that  comes  between  them 
and  their  own  way. — John  Ayscough. 


XXV. — A  Castle  in  the  Air. 

WHEN  the  Tai-shan  steamed  down 
the  Yang-tse  River  two  days 
later.  Captain  Marker  was  in  the 
best  of  spirits.  He  was  taking  a  letter  to 
the  Vicar  Apostolic,  and  would  bring  back 
the  dispensation  for  his  marriage  with 
Edith.  He  had  talked  with  her  of  her 
plans,  and  he  was  in  the  mood  to  accept 
without  question  all  she  proposed.  He 
had  seen  Pere  de  Kerouan  again,  and 
settled  that,  on  his  return,  he  was  to  be 
married  to  Edith  Kirby  in  the  mission 
chapel.  He  had  even  startled  the  priest 
with  a  suggestion  that  all  the  trouble 
about  the  dispensation  might  be  saved 
by  his  at  once  declaring  himself  a  Cath- 
olic. But,  to  the  Captain's  surprise,  the 
proposal  had  been  declared  impracticable 
for  the  present,  on  its  coming  out  that 
Marker's  reasons  for  the  sudden  conver- 
sion were  hardly  theologically  sufficient. 
"  You  see,  sir,"  the  Captain  had  said, 
"  I  don't  pretend  to  know  much  about 
these  things.  I  try  to  go  straight,  but 
I  don't  take  much  stock  of  points  of 
doctrine.  Miss  Kirby  knows  a  long  sight 
more  than  I  do  about  all  that,  and  what's 
right  for  her  ought  to  be  right  for  me.  If 
she  thinks  it  is  clear  enough  and  impor- 
tant enough  for  her  to  risk  trouble  with 
her  people,  and  even  to  tell  me,  as  she 
did,  that,  though  she  has  honored  me  so 
much  by  accepting  me  as  her  husband, 
she  would  give  up  all  her  plans  and 
anything  else  in  the  world  if  it  stood 
in  the  way  of  her  joining  the  Catholic 
Church,  that  shows  she  must  have  strong, 
clear  reasons.  And  she  sees  further  in 
those  things  than  I  do,  and  I  would  not 
mind  letting  her  set  the  course  for  me." 
Pere  de  Kerouan  had  explained  to 
Marker  that  he  could'  not  make  an  act 
of  faith  on  the  authority  of  even  Edith 
Kirby,  and  had  told  him  that  the  question 
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of  his  becoming  a  Catholic  must  wait  till 
he  had  time  to  judge  for  himself.  This 
had  impressed  the  Captain  very  favorably. 
He  told  MacMurdo  about  it,  adding  that 
it  was  not  what  he  expected.  He  thought 
missionaries  of  all  kinds  were  "  ready  to 
take  the  ball  at  the  first  bounce"  when 
a  new  recruit  to  their  Church  offered, 
and  that  they  did  not  trouble  much 
about  motives.  "  The  French  Padre  is 
as  straight  as  they  make  them,"  was  his 
final  verdict. 

"  Perhaps  that  is  because  he  was  once  ■ 
a  sailor,"  suggested  the  engineer.  "A 
man  that  can  take  the  wheel  in  a  bit 
of  a  rapid  must  know  something  about 
going  straight.  I  like  him  the  better  for 
it.  That  good  Padre  knows  more  than 
preaching." 

At  Cheng-foo,  in  the  quaint  old  house 
of  the  native  quarter  that  had  been 
improvised  into  a  convent,  Edith  was  pre- 
paring to  be  received  into  the  Church, — 
happy  once  more,  after  two  wretched 
days  that  followed  her  departure  from 
the  English  mission  station.  The  time  of 
trouble  had  been  all  the  more  trying 
because  it  was  unexpected.  She  had  quite 
realized  that  the  actual  going  away  from 
her  old  surroundings  would  be  a  trial, 
and  had  expected  some  feeling  of  home- 
sickness; but  she  was  not  prepared  for 
the  two  anxious  days  and  wakeful  nights, 
during  which  everything  was  enveloped 
in  darkness  and  obscurity,  and  it  almost 
seemed  that  an  inward  voice  was  saying 
to  her  that  she  had  deceived  herself  and 
was  causing  pain  to  others  for  reasons 
that  were  all  baseless  fancies.  She  had 
told  Sceur  Eulalie  her  trouble,  and  the 
nun  had  said: 

"Patience!  The  sun  will  soon  shine 
again.     Pray   and   the   cloud   will    pass." 

"  But,  Sister,  I  can  hardly  pray,"  she 
rejoined. 

But  the  gentle  nun  persisted:. 

"  Pray  ever  so  little,  and  wait  for  the 
answer  that  is  sure  to  come." 

Then  the  sunshine  had  returned  with 
strange  suddenness  and  intensity,  and  all 


was  easy.  She  was  glad  the  dark  days 
were  over  before  she  received  an  un- 
expected visit  from  her  brother-in-law. 
The  clergyman  had  come  to  the  convent 
with  much  hesitation,  in  order  to  obtain 
first-hand  evidence  with  which  to  meet 
his  wife's  repeated  suggestions  that  Edith 
must  be  very  miserable  and  in  all  proba- 
bility was  already  ill,  but  would  not  let 
her  people  know  anything  was  wrong. 
It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Monday 
after  her  departure  from  the  mission 
house.  He  sat  with  Edith  under  the 
little  veranda  among  the  trees  of  De 
Visser's  miniature  plantation.  The  Sisters 
had  brought  him  tea,  and  Soeur  Eulajie 
had  surprised  him  by  expressing  the  hope 
that  he  had  brought  a  cigar  with  him 
and  asking  him  to  smoke,  it.  He  had 
accepted  the  suggestion  with  a  remark 
that  smoking  in  a  convent  was  almost 
like  smoking  in  church,  and  he  really 
hoped  he  was  not  doing  wrong. 

His  talk  with  Edith  swept  away  any 
possible  doubt  as  to  her  being  quite 
happy  in  her  momentous  decision.  He 
had  some  news  for  her.  Often  people 
overlook  the*  most  obvious  possibilities; 
and,  though  they  had  not  expected  it, 
her  absence,  not  only  from  his  chapel 
but  still  more  from  his  dispensary,  had 
been  noted  by  scores  of  people.  They  had- 
found  out  that  she  was  at  the  convent. 
Some  even  said  she  had  gone  there  to 
be  a  nun.  Among  the  patients  at  the 
dispensary  there  were  inquiries  as  to 
whether  they  might  not  go  to  the  convent 
to  be  attended  to  by  "  Missee  Kelbee"; 
and  the  clergyman  had  realized  that 
some  of  them  thought  more  of  her  skill 
than  of  his  professional  attainments. 

"  If  you  stay  at  the  convent  much 
longer,"  he  went  on,  "they  will  be  coming 
here  to  look  for  you.  If  3'^ou  help  tbe  nuns 
in  the  future  with  their  infirmary,*  I  dan 
say  some  patients  will  drift  away  from 
mine.  What  a  pity  it  is  we  can  not  all 
combine  forces!  We  shall  soon  have  here 
in  this  heathen  town  two  rival  pulpits 
and    two    rival    infirmaries,    holding    out 
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competitive  cures  for  soul  and  body. 
Wliat  a  waste  of  energy  it  is,  when  one 
comes  to  think  of  it,  and  what  a  loss  of 
power  for  good!" 

He  spoke  as  if  thinking  aloud.  Edith 
struck  in  with  a  sudden  suggestion 
without  pausing  to  think  whether  it  was 
practical  or  prudent. 

"Why  not  join  forces?  You  are  the 
only  skilled  ,physician  in  Cheng-foo.  There 
is  not  a  European-trained  Chinese  doctor 
in  the  place.  The  native  doctors  are  only 
quacks  —  'medicine  men.'  There  are  no 
nurses  like  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  What 
a  splendid  hospital  you  and  they  could 
organize  together,  and  what  great  good  it 
would   do!" 

"You  forget,  Edith,  that  our  unfortu- 
nate differences  as  to  points  of  doctrine 
stand  in  the  way  of  your  dream  of  united 
work  even  for  the  bodily  health  of  these 
wretched  people." 

"Why  should  that  be?"  argued  Edith. 
"The  nuns  would  not  ask  whether  a 
doctor  believed  as  they  did,  but  whether 
he  had  enough  knowledge  and  skill  for 
his  work.  No  doubt  they  would  prefer 
a  Catholic;  but  at  Shanghai  Protestant 
doctors  come  to  their  hospital,  and  in 
France  infidels  are  on  the  staff  of  pubhc 
hosp'itals  where  they  do  the  nursing." 

"At  Shanghai  it  is  different,"  explained 
the  clerg\man.  "The  doctors  are  lay 
practitioners,  not  missionaries  of  a  rival 
church.  I  am  sure  I  should  be  glad  to 
help  the  Sisters;  but  how  could  I  close 
up,  or  amalgamate  with  theirs,  our  mis- 
sion infirmary,  which  is  the  recognized 
machinery  for  securing  influence  with 
the  people  and  making  converts?  You 
can  not  fail  to  see  that." 

"  Let  me  ask  you  a  question,  John. 
You  won't  be  offended?" 

"Of  course  not.    What's  the  question?" 

"  Well,  here  it  is.  Tell  me  frankly  do 
you  think  that  when  P^re  Gratien  made 
converts  or  when  Pere  de  Kerouan  makes 
them,  either  of  them  was  or  is  teaching 
those  people  the  way  of  damnation?" 

"God    forbid!"    exclaimed    Henderson. 


"Surely  you  know  I  am  not  so  narrow- 
minded."  1 

"  Well,  then,  Pere  de  Kerouan  must 
be  teaching  them  the  way  of  salvation?" 
she  said. 

"  I  would  put  it  differently,"  remarked 
the  missionary.  "  I  would  say  he  is  teach- 
ing them  a  way  of  salvation, — a  way, 
to  my  mind,  unnecessarily  encumbered 
with  ceremonials  and  observances,  but 
still  a  form  of  Christianity." 

"And  therefore  good,"  said  Edith, — 
"not  your  way,  but  a  harder  way;  and 
yet,  all  the  same,  a  way  that  a  great 
number  of  them  are  ready  to  adopt,  and 
more  would  adopt  if  another  way  were 
not  proposed  to  them." 

"Very  likely,"  said  Henderson,  thought- 
fully. Then  he  asked:  "Are  you  trying 
to  argue  me  into  becoming  a  Roman 
Cathohc?" 

"  No,  no ! "  answered  the  girl,  laughing. 
"  Don't  be  afraid  of 

the  zeal 
That  young  and  fiery  converts  feel, 

as  Byron  puts  it.  I  am  just  building  a 
castle  in  the  air.  I  was  thinking,  while 
we  talked,  of  a  European  hospital  here 
in  Cheng-foo :  the  Sisters  as  nurses,  myself 
allowed  to  be  a  visitor  and  helper,  you 
the  physician  in  charge,  —  at  once  a 
doctor  and  a  teacher,  training  one  or  two 
native  students  as  your  helpers,  and  find- 
ing in  your  work  enough  occupation; 
and  not  making  the  hospital  a  means  of 
gathering  converts,  not  troubling  the 
minds  of  the  Chinese  here  with  a  rival 
gospel  to  that  which  so  many  are  ready 
to  accept,  and  which  you  grant  is 'good 
enough  to  save  their  souls,  but  finding 
common  ground  for  good  work  in  looking 
after  the  health  of  their  bodies." 

"Suppose  for  a  moment  this  were  pos- 
sible, how  should  I  make  a  living?  One 
lives  on  air,  I  suppose,  when  it  is  a  case 
of  a  'castle  in  the  air.'" 

"  Let  me  see !  1  think  I  can  solve  the 
puzzle.  The  hospital  would  be  for  the 
poor.  But  there  are  the  native  business 
men  of  the  town,  the  government  officials. 
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the  European  colony  that  the  railway 
will  bring,  the  company's  employees, — 
you  could  practise  and  take  fees  among 
all  these  if  you  were  not  a  missionary." 

"  I  wonder  what  your  sister  woiild  say 
to  all  this?"  observed  Henderson.  "It  is 
a  very  pretty  castle  in  the  air,  but  I  am 
afraid  it  is  no  more  substantial  than  that 
puff  of  bluish  smoke  from  my  cigar.  So 
let  us  talk  of  other  things." 

Thus  the  discussion  came  to  an  abrupt 
end,  and  soon  after  the  clergyman  wished 
Edith  good-bye  and  left  the  convent. 

"I  wonder,"  he  said  to  himself,  "is 
that  wild  idea  her  own  or  did  Pere  de 
Kerouan  suggest  it?"  Then  he  suddenly 
made  up  his  mind  to  see  the  priest  before 
going  home,  —  not  to  discuss  castles  in 
the  air,  but  to  settle  a  point  that  had 
been  in  his  mind  for  some  time.  He  had 
thought  of  asking  Edith  about  it,  but  it 
had  occurred  to  him  that  the  matter 
would  be  better  settled  with  the  Catholic 
missionary. 

He  found  the  priest  at  home,  in  the 
house  that  had  been  rebuilt  beside  the 
rapidly  rising  walls  of  the  yet  unfinished 
church.  He  was  struck  by  the  utter 
poverty  of  the  place, ^the  scanty  native 
furniture,  the  absence  of  even  the  smallest 
object  of  European  manufacture,  the  air 
of  a  makeshift  halting  place  rather  than 
of  a  home.  With  a  generous  impulse  to 
be  helpful  to  a  fellow-whitcman,  his  first 
word,  after  the  formal  exchange  of  greet- 
ings, was  to  beg  the  priest  to  allow  him 
to  send  him  some  furniture  and  rugs  from 
his  own  house. 

"Our  place  is  lumbered  up,"  he  said, 
"  with  things  we  make  no  use  of,  and  that 
would  be  better  here." 

"You  are  very  good,"  replied  the  priest; 
"and  I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you. 
You  must  not  feel  hurt  at  my  refusing 
your  offer.  I  have  all  I  really  need  here. 
I  am  quite  comfortable.  Tell  me  what  I 
can  do  for  you." 

Then  Henderson  explained  that  if  it 
could  be  arranged,  and  if  there  was  no 
objection   to  non-Catholics'   appearing  at 


a  religious  ceremonial  in  the  Catholic 
mission  chapel,  he  and  his  wife  would 
like  to  be  there  on  the  occasion  of  Miss 
Kirby's  marriage.  If  it  were  a  great 
public  affair,  he  would  not  ask  to  come — 
in  fact,  he  should  hesitate  about  coming 
in  such  a  case,  as  neither  his  own  converts 
nor  the  Catholic  Chinese  would  under- 
stand what  his  presence  meant.  But  he 
said  he  had  heard  that  the  marriage 
would  be  private. 

Pere  de  Kerouan  at  once  told  him  that 
he  must  come  and  bring  Mrs.  Henderson 
with  him. 

"  If  the  bride  and  bridegroom,"  he 
explained,  "  were  both  CaJ:holics,  we 
should  have  had  a  great  ceremony  with 
the  Nuptial  Mass;  but  Captain  Marker 
is  not  a  Catholic,  and  the  ceremony  will 
be  of  the  simplest.  There  must  be  two 
witnesses  besides  the  priest,  and  I  had 
arranged  that  they  were  to  be  my  cate- 
chist  and  Monsieur  de  Visser.  Then  the 
nuns  were  to  have  been  here,  and  Monsieur 
Lebrun  asked  to  come,  and  Captain 
Marker  said  that  Monsieur  MacMurdo 
would  be  there,  so  of  course  you  will 
come  also." 

"I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  it,"  replied 
Henderson;  "and  I  thank  you  for  the 
kind  way  you  have  arranged  it  all.  I  need 
not  tell  you  it  has  caused  me  some 
anxiety.  Naturally,  I  can  not  look  at 
my  sister-in-law's  change  of  religion  as 
you  do,  and  it  affects  my  position  here 
in  ways  I  need  not  do  more  than  refer 
to  now." 

"Ah,  Monsieur  le  Pasteur,"  exclaimed 
Pere  de  Kerouan,  "if  there  were  not  these 
unfortunate  divisions  between  us  —  if  we 
were  ail  of  the  one  fold  —  if  you,  with 
all  your  zeal  and  goodness  and  your  pro- 
found science,  could  be  working  with  me 
to  save  these  poor  people,  body  and«oul, — 
how  beautiful  it  would  be!  But  pardon 
me!    I  am  saying  too  much." 

"No,"  replied  Henderson,  "you  are 
saying  onlj'  what  we  must  all  think — 
that  if  Christians  were  not  divided,  the 
mission  field  vvould  give  a  tenfold  harvest. 
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But  we  must  each  do  what  we  can  in  our 
own  way.  These  divisions  are  not  of  our 
making,  and  unhappily  we  can  not  end 
them.  I  serve  under  my  flag,  you  under 
yours.  I  hope,  however,  they  are  not 
opposing  standards,  but  Hke  the  regi- 
mental colors  of  soldiers  in  different  corps 
of  the  same  great  army." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  lead  you  into  a 
controversy,  Monsieur,"  said  the  priest. 
"But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  regiments 
of  an  army  have  all  the  same  orders  and 
the  same  chief." 

"I  see  your  meaning,"  rejoined  Hen- 
derson; "and  I  have  no  dislike  to  a 
friendly  discussion.  It  is  a  good  thing 
for  men  who  differ  to  understand  one 
another.  I  want  you  to  understand  me. 
I  respect  the  Church  to  which  you  belong. 
Your  Francis  of  Assisi  seems  to  me  quite 
Christlike.  Your  Xavier  is  one  of  my 
heroes.  Your  predecessor,  who  died  a 
martyr's  death,  was  worthy  of  such  tra- 
ditions. So  I  rejoice  at  any  good  work 
you  do,  and  am  honored  by  having  you 
for  a  friend.  But  while  I  hold  you  are  a 
messenger  of  the  Gospel  to  the  unbelievers 
here,  I  consider  I  am  doing  the  same  work 
in  another  way,  —  teaching  a  simpler 
form  of  faith,  which  I  trust  includes  all 
that  is  essential;  giving  my  converts — 
if  you  wish  to  put  it  so  —  a  necessary 
minimum  of  d-octrine  and  practice.  We 
both  teach  in  essentials  the  same  truth, 
and  we  are  both  trying  to  lead  them  to 
the  same  Master.  I  am  sure  we  shall  find 
the  gate  of  heaven  wide  enough  for  us 
both  and  those  we  try  to  bring  there. 
In  the  light  of  the  Vision  we  shall  have 
at  last  the  unity  that  has  been  lost  here 
on  earth." 

"But,"  said  the  priest,  "we  pray — 
you  and  I  — '  Thy  kingdom  come  .  .  . 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.'  Surely  the 
prayer  of  nineteen  centuries  has  not  gone 
for  nothing.  The  kingdom  is  here, — the 
unity  is  here.  Can  there  be  this  distinc- 
tion of  less  and  more,  —  an  elaborate 
form  of  Christianity  good  for  some,  a 
simpler  code  of  practice  and  doctrine  for 


others?  If  I  teach  more  than  you  do,  my 
dear  friend,  and  less  is  quite  sufficient, 
should  I  not  be  laying  on  my  people 
burdens  for  which  there  was  no  divine 
warrant?  Let  us  not  argue,  but  think  of 
vJiat  I  have  said.  Pardon  my  frankness. 
I  would  not  be  a  missionary  here  in  China 
if  I  were  not  eager  to  have  everyone  know 
the  Hving  truth  as  I  know  it." 

"  You  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  be 
offended  at  your  zeal,"  replied  Henderson. 
"  I  shall  think  of  what  you  have  said,  but 
it  is  all  so  difficult!  I  can  only  follow  the 
light  that  is  given  to  me,  and  try  to  show 
it  to  others." 

"And  I  am  sure,"  said  Pere  de  Kerouan, 
"  that  you  would  follow  where  the  light 
led  if  you  could  see  more  clearly.  Each 
must  obey  his  own  conscience.  I  would 
not  for -a  moment  try  to  force  my  own 
belief  upon  you.  But  when  the  question 
comes  up,  as  it  did  in  our  conversation, 
one  must  say  a  word  that  may  some  day 
suggest  a  train  of  thought  to  you." 

So  the  talk  ended;  and  Henderson 
went  home  half  wishing  that  Edith's  day- 
dream could  come  true,  but  telling  himself 
that  it  was  impossible. 

( To  be   continued.  ) 
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IT  made  the  wonder  of  a  Paris  day 

That  Father  Vincent,  used  to  teach  and  pray 
And  nurse  the  sick,  and  somehow  feed  the  poor, 
Had  thought — nay,  said — in  good  intention  sure, 
That   he   could   send,   unharmed,   young   Sisters 

down 
The  wicked  ways  of  that  censorious  town. 
He,  being  questioned  as  of  unsound  brain, 
Made  answer  saintwise,  eloquently  plain: 
"The  city  streets,  the  hospital's  dim  ward 
Shall  be  their  cloister,  modesty  their  guard." 
Before  his  confidence  all  bars  gave  way, 
And  we  may  claim  like  ministry  to-day. 
The  terror  and  the  pestilence  go  by, 
BuL  safely  moves  the  child  of  the  Most  High. 
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The  Sundays  of  Advent. 


EXI'MCATUD    BYFKANCIS    GAGE    (1652). 


III. 


The  Antiphon,  Luke  i.  ver.  41. 
"DLESSED   art   thou,    Mar)%    who    didst 
■^-^  believe  our  Lord:    These  things  shall 
be  perfected  in  Thee,  which  were  spoken 
to  thee  by  our  Lord. 

Vers.  Drop  dew  ye  Heavens  from  above, 
and  let  the  clouds  rain  down  the  Just. 

Resp.  Be  the  earth  opened,  and  let  it 
bud  forth  a  Saviour. 

Tlie  Prayer. 

Lend,  we  beseech  thee  O  Lord,  thine 
ear  unto  our  Prayers,  and  enlighten  the 
darkness  of  our  minde  with  the  grace  of 
thy  Visitation. 

The  Illustration. 

See  how  like  himself  the  holy  Ghost 
makes  us  pray  to  day,  when  Spiritually 
altogether  this  Prayer  alludes  unto  the 
other  Service  of  the  day;  for  literally 
there  is  no  connexion  at  all  between  the 
Epistle,  Gospel,  and  this  dayes  Prayer, 
but  Spiritually  they  suite  exceeding  well 
together.  And  first,  as  relating  to  the 
time  of  Advent,  alluding  to  that  imme- 
diately before  the  reall  Birth  of  Christ, 
wherein  the  holy  Patriarchs  and  Prophets 
prayed,  as  we  have  heard  in  the  two 
foregoing  Sundayes;  but  with  this  addi- 
tion, that  still  the  nearer  we  come  to  the 
Feast  of  Christmas,  the  nearer  the  Prayers 
represent  Christ  unto  us,  and  now  indeed 
so  near,  as  if  upon  the  summons  of  two 
Prayers  onely  gone  before,  Christ  were 
come  already  so  farre  on  his  way  from 
Heaven  to  Earth,  that  we  may  now  even 
whisper  in  his  ear  (as  this  Prayer  seemes 
to  doe),  begging  the  Loan  of  his  Eares 
unto  us  in  his  transient  carreer,  as  if  each 
of  us  were  fonned  to  stop  him  on  his 
way  for  some  Emolumentall  occasion 
particular  to  our  selves,  while  we  say. 
Lend,  we  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  thine  ear 
to  our  Prayers;  or  as  if  our  guilty  Con- 
sciences  perswaded  us  he  might  be  still 


as  deaf  to  us  (though  at  hand,  according 
to  the  Epistle)  as  he  had  been  to  all  the 
world  beside  for  four  thousand  years 
together,  and  therefore  we  are  now  taught 
humbly  to  round  him  in  the  Ear;  and, 
as  it  were,  with  a  fervorous  zeal,  to  run 
like  Lacquies  after  him,  begging  the 
favour  of  a  private  whisper  as  he  goes; 
and  that  meerly  to  tell  him  our  case  is 
worse  than  others,  that  his  generall  Grace 
of  Visitation  to  the  whole  world,  will 
.hardly  be  enough  for  us,  unless  he  please 
particularly  to  enlighten  the  darknesse  of 
our  minde  with  the  (particular)  grace  of 
his  speciall  Visitation  to  us,  though  it  be 
by  an  application  onely  of  his  Ear  to  our 
particular  suite,  ...  to  inlighten  us,  that 
we  may  first  seeing,  lament;  and  then 
lamenting,  expiate  our  selves  of  all  our 
sinnes  whatsoever  against  the  blessed  time 
of  his  Nativity. 

And  indeed  the  best  way  to  avail 
our  selves  of  the  annuall  Feasts  (especially 
those  which  are  mysteries  of  our  re- 
demption) is  to  presentiate  the  same  as 
now  actually  flowing,  and  first  being 
arrived  to  our  knowledge:  for  so  shall 
our  souls  be  raised  unto  a  piety  suitable 
to  the  thing,  as  well  as  to  the  time  that 
puts  it  into  our  minds:  And  what  Chris- 
tian is  there  so  obdurate,  so  stony- 
hearted, as  if  he  could  every  year  per- 
swade  himself  (which  holy  Church  exhorts 
us  to,  both  by  our  Pastours  and  our 
Prayers)  that  things  were  then  in  doing, 
which  he  knowes  are  done,  and  that 
himself  were  an  actor  in  each  Scean,  in 
each  Feast  or  Mystery  represented,  would 
not  relent  and  soften  towards  his  God, 
who  like  a  melted  Goodnesse  came  to  pour 
out  himself  amongst  us. 

This,  this,  beloved,  were  the  part  of 
good  Christians,  to  pray  now  in  this  sense, 
to  run  like  Lacquies  (nay  like  shadowes) 
near  up  to  the  new  Incarnate  God,  who 
being  in  himself  an  Inacccssable  light,  was 
fain  to  ecclipse  his  Glory  in  the  cloud  of 
humane  Nature;  that  so  within  the 
shadow  of  liis  shade-yielding  body,  we 
might   approach   unto  him,    and   whisper 
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our  necessities  in  his  sacred  Ears,  who 
now  as  man,  will  hear  us,  however  as  God, 
the  whole  world  seemed  to  cry  out  in 
vain  to  him  for  4000.  years  together. 

Say  then,  Beloved,  this  Prayer  to  day, 
with  this  religious  Duty,  this  All-ghostly 
sense  dictated  unto  us  by  the  holy  Ghost, 
and  we  soon  shall  see  the  effect  it  worketh 
in  us,  towards  rendring  us  the  perfect 
Christians,  that  this  dayes  Epistle  exhorts 
us  to  be,  Joj^uU,  modest,  resigned,  thank- 
full,  and  peacefull,  even  to  the  surpassing 
the  understanding;  nay  more,  inlightned 
Angels  running  before  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  his  Crib,  where  born,  he  will 
immediately  dispence  in  ample  manner 
the  speciall  Grace  of  his  visitation  to  us 
all,  that  thus  (like  Baptists  as  the  Gospell 
to  day  exhorts)  shall  now  prepare  his 
wayes  before  him  to  the  future  Feast  of 
his  Nativity.  And  thus  we  see  both 
Epistle  and  Gospell  of  this  day,  though 
not  litterally,  yet  Mystically  (if  not  as 
it  were  eminentially  too)  included  in  this 
Prayer  above. 

The  Epistle,  Phil.  4.  ver.  4.  &c. 

4.  Rejoyce  in  our  Lord  alwayes;  again, 
I  say,  Rejoyce  ye. 

5.  Let  your  modesty  be  known  to  all 
men;    our  Lord  is  nigh. 

6.  Be  nothing  carefull;  but  in  every 
thing  by  Prayer  and  supplication  let  your 
Petitions  be  known  with  God. 

7.  And  the  peace  of  God  which  passe th 
all  understanding,  keep  your  hearts  and 
intelligences  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  Explication. 
4.  To  Rejoice,  that  they  were  Christians, 
and  had  the  happiness  of  true  Faith,  true 
Hope,  true  Charity:  This  the  Apostle 
meant  by  rejoycing  in  our  Lord,  in  his 
holy  gifts  of  Spirit  bestowed  upon  them, 
not  that  he  had  made  them  noble,  rich, 
or  great  Persons,  but  religious  Christians: 
for  this  he  bids  them  alwayes  rejoyce  in 
our  Lord;  again,  and  again  rejoyce:  And 
when  he  said  always,  he  meant  as  well 
in  affliction,  as  in  prosperity,  because  to 
zealous  Souls  no  humane  trouble  ought  to 
be  disturbing,   so  long  as  they  have   the 


comfort    of    a    good    Cause,    and    a    good 
Conscience  too. 

5.  Modesty  is  a  vertue  giving  a  mean 
to  all  the  actions  of  a  man,  and  therefore 
that  we  might  see  Christianity  sets  all 
things  in  order  both  with  the  inward, 
and  outward  man;  the  Apostle  exhorts 
the  Philippians  to  give  a  proof  of  their  per- 
fection in  Christianity  by  their  Modesty; 
and  by  such  a  modesty,  as  might  be 
known  to  all  men;  such  a  modesty,  as 
puts  a  gracefull  blush  upon  all  their 
actions  lest  any  one  might  see  the  in- 
firmity of  man  in  him,  who  was  become 
more  than  man,  by  beeing  a  true  and 
perfect  Christian;  and  therefore  S.  Paul 
tels  us  here,  vre  should  stand  upon  a 
modest  guard,  because  our  Lord,  who  is 
to  be  our  Judge,  is  nigh,  and  hath  his 
eyes  upon  us,  as  needs  he  must,  when  he 
gives  us  the  concourse  of  his  Divine 
Assistance  towards  our  each  thought  and 
deed;  but  our  Lords  being  nigh,  may  now 
in  Advent,  be  applyed  to  the  Nati\'ity  of 
our  Saviour;  and  for  this  purpose  holy 
Church  appoints  that  place  of  Scripture 
to  be  read  to  day,  though  litterally  the 
Text  alludes  to  the  latter  day  of  Doom. 

6.  By  Care  is  here  meant  Anxiety  or 
trouble  of  minde,  not  that  he  prohibits 
a  diligence,  a  due  regard  to  doe  what 
is  on  our  parts  to  be  done,  but  beyond 
that  he  will  not  have  us  goe;  he  forbids 
us  all  anxious  sollicitude,  and  recommends 
a  perfect  resignation  of  our  selves,  to  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  Almighty  God.  And 
though  he  bids  us  have  a  care  to  pray 
upon  all  occasions,  as  well  of  Prosperitv, 
as  of  Adversity:  yet  he  allowes  npt  any 
sollicitous  care  in  us  about  the  effect  of 
our  Prayer,  whether  we  obtain  our  re- 
quests, or  not,  made  unto  God  by  Prayer, 
but  will  have  us  leave  that  freely  to  his 
Divine  Majesty;  for  indeed  Beggars  (who 
want  all  things)  must  not  choose  what 
supply  they  will  first  receive,  but  humbly 
accept  of  whatsoever  is  given ;  and  if 
denycd,  they  may  ask  again,  but  never 
must  be  troulilcd  when  they  are  refused; 
nor  is  our  Praver  to  God,  other  than  an 
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expression  of  our  despicable  beggery,  and 
exigence  of  all  necessaries,  both  for  Body 
and  Soul,  and  since  from  him  we  receive 
all  our  supplyes  (what  hand  soever  it  be 
that  gives  relief)  to  him  must  our  Prayer, 
to  him  our  Supplication,  to  him  our 
thank's;  and  (for  his  sake)  to  those  that 
are  his  Messengers,  his  Ministers  of  help 
unto  us,  and  then  we  glorifie  him,  when 
we  thank  them,  by  whom  he  hands  his 
Blessings  to  us. 

7.  By  the  peace  of  God  we  may  here 
understand,  either  that  increated  peace, 
which  is  God  himself,  whereof  peaceable 
creatures  participate,' or  the  peace  which 
Christ  made  between  God  and  Man,  by 
his  passion  appeasing  the  Divine  Wrath, 
or  the  peace  which  we  make  among  our 
selves,  when  we  forgive  each  other  our 
Offences;  or  the  peace  we  have  within 
our  selves  of  a  quiet  Conscience;  for  all 
and  every  one  of  these,  are  truly  called 
the  Peace  of  God:  And  yet  when  the 
Apostle  sayes.  That  peace  which  passeth 
all  understanding;  he  seemes  to  incline 
to  the  first  and  last  acception  of  Peace; 
for  as  that  surpasseth  the  understanding 
of  Angels;  so  this  is  indeed  past  all 
humane  understanding  to  know,  how  un- 
quiet man  can  attain  the  happiness  of 
that  peace,  which  a  quiet  conscience 
affords  him,  since  it  calmes  all  the 
tempests  of  outward  persecution  and 
trouble,  and  makes  a  man  by  the  equality 
of  his  mind,  equally  to  bear  all  unequalls 
whatsoever  can  befall  him,  keeping  our 
hearts  (our  wills)  and  our  Intelligences 
( our  understandings )  still  fixt  upon 
Almighty  God,  still  adhering  unto  him, 
and  united  to  his  sacred  Son,  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Applicalion. 

I.  In  the  first  Verse  of  this  Epistle  we 
are  taught  how  to  comport  our  selves 
towards  God,  Alwayes  rejoicing  in  him, 
to  bear  even  the  afflictions  of  this  world 
with  a  contented  mind.  So  Saint  Paul 
Rom.  5.  We  glory  even  in  our  tribulations, 
and  glory  we  cannot  in  any  thing  that 
gives  us  not  content,  that  doth  not   joy 


our  hearts;  for  the  momentary  tribulations 
of  this  world  (born  with  patience)  secure 
us  of  eternall  consolations  in  the  next. 

2.  In  the  second  Verse  see  how  we  are 
to  demean  our  selves  towards  our  neigh- 
bour, Modestly  ever,  because  our  Lord  is 
nigh.  As  who  should  say,  we  can  never 
look  upon  our  Neighbour,  but  as  on  our 
fellow  servant  holding  up  the  hanging 
to'  let  our  common  Master  in  to  us,  that 
followes  him  purposely  to  see  how  we 
demean  our  selves  to  one  another;  which 
must  needs  be  Modestly  in  his  presence. 
And  when  is  he  absent,  who  alwayes  is 
between  us?  alwayes  indeed  within  us? 
An  excellent  close  tie  to  humane  modesty; 
ever  to  behave  our  selves  as  in  the  Presence 
chamber  of  his  Heavenly  Majesty. 

3.  What  followes  in  this  Epistle,  is  to 
teach  us  our  behaviour  towards  our  selves. 
That  is  to  say,  reflecting  on  our  own 
infirmity,  to  be  ever  asking  health  of  Soul 
and  Body,  ever  praying  to  God  in  all  our 
exigences,  not  loosing  our  labour  to  ask 
relief  or  comfort  from  one  another,  who 
are  all  invellopt  in  a  masse  of  common 
misery :  so  the  surest  way  to  finde  comfort 
is  to  cast  our  care  away,  and  to  resigne 
our  selves  to  God,  to  beg  of  him  alone 
what  ere  we  lack.  For  if  we  have  his 
open  ear,  him  present  with  us,  all  is  well; 
all  at  peace  with  God  and  Man. 

Whence  it  is  we  beg  to  day  as  above, 
that  hearing  our  Prayers,  he  will  graciously 
visit  our  hearts,  and  by  so  doing  inlighten 
them  in  these  Triple  Duties  aforesaid,  as 
lit  preparatives  in  Advent,  for  the  ap- 
proaching Nativity  of  our  Lord. 

Tlie  Gospel,  John   i.  ver.  19.  &c. 

19.  The  Jewes  sent  from  Jerusalem 
Priests  and  Levites,  that  they  should  ask 
him.  Who  art  thou? 

20.  And  he  confessed,  and  did  not  deny: 
and  he  confessed,  that   I  am  not  Christ. 

21.  And  they  ask'd  him  what  then?  art 
thou  Ehas?  and  he  said  I  am  not.  Art 
thou   the   Prophet,  and   he  answered.   No. 

22.  They  said  therefore  unto  him,  who  art 
thou  ?  that  we  may  give  an  answer  to  them 
that  sent  us?  what  savest  thou  of  thyself? 
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23.  He  said,  I  am  a  voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  Desart,  make  straight  the  way  of 
our  Lord,  as  Isaiah  the  Prophet  said. 

24.  And  they  that  were  sent  were  of 
the  Pharisees. 

25.  And  they  asked  him,  and  said  to 
him,  why  then  dost  thou  Baptize,  if  thou 
be  not  Christ,  nor  Ehas,  nor  the  Prophet? 

26.  John  answered  them,  saying,  I 
baptize  in  water:  but  there  hath  stood 
in  the  midst  of  you,  whom  you  know  not. 

27.  The  same  is  he  that  shall  come  after 
me,  that  is  made  before  me,  whose  latchet 
of  his  shoe   I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose. 

28.  These  things  were  done  in  Bethania 
beyond  Jordan,  where  John  Was  baptizing. 

The  Explication. 
19.  They  did  aske  this  of  the  Baptist, 
after  he  had  baptized  Christ,  and  given 
testimony  to  the  world,  that  Jesus  was 
the  Messias,  whereas  the  people  looking 
on  John  the  Baptists  austerity  and  sanctity 
of  life,  held  him  rather  to  have  been  the 
Messias,  or  at  least  a  more  eminent 
Prophet  than  Jesus  Christ.  Now,  because 
the  other  Evangelists  told  us,  what  testi- 
mony the  Baptist  gave  of  Christ  before 
he  did  Baptize  him,  therefore  Saint  John 
Evangelist  omits  it  in  his  Gospel,  which 
indeed  he  wrote  chiefly  to  supply  what 
the  rest  had  omitted;  and  since  this 
opinion  the  world  had  of  John  the  Baptist 
to-be  the  Messias,  was  near  the  time,  when 
the  Law  told  them  their  Messias  was  to 
come,  they  send  the  Priests  of  the  Law, 
the  Ministers  of  their  Synagouge  to  know 
the  Truth;  and  to  aske  particularly  about 
it,  that  afterwards  they  might  satisfie  the 
world:  hence  coming  to  John  the  Baptist, 
they,  the  Priests  and  Levites  ask  him, 
Who  art  thou?  and  asking  this  juridically, 
he  was  of  necessity  to  give  them  answer; 
not  that  they  asked  whose  Son  he  was, 
for  they  all  knew  him  to  be  the  son  of 
Zachary  the  Priest,  and  so  consequently 
a  Priest  too,  but  their  desire  was  to  know, 
what  his  office  was,  besides  his  dignity, 
seeing  him  teach,  preach,  baptize,  and  doe 
more  than  ever  any  man  had  done  before 
him:     and  ...  so    they    aske    him,   Who 


he  was,  but  undoubtedly  it  was  by 
divine  Ordinance  they  were  moved  to  ask 
this  question,  that  thereby  the  veritie 
of  Christs  being  the  true  Messias  might 
appear,  not  onely  by  our  Saviours  own 
works,  but  also  by  Johns  confession. 

20.  By  this  answer  it  seems  they  asked 
John,  not  onely  Who  art  thou?  but  also, 
Whether  thou  art  Christ?  So  when  we 
read,  he  confessed,  we  must  understand, 
it  was  the  naked  truth  he  did  confesse, 
when  he  said,  hee  was  not  Christ,  and 
gave  them  to  understand,  this  dignity 
and  office  did  not  belong  to  him,  but  onely 
to  otir  Saviour. 

21.  They  proceed  then  to  ask  if  he 
were  Elias,  because  they  knew  Elias  was 
reserved  to  be  the  fore-runner  of  Christ, 
according  to  the  prophecie  of  Malachy, 
Chap.  4.  V.  5.  and  knowing  the  time  of 
the  Messias  was  at  hand,  they  thought 
John  to  bee  Elias,  as  being  ignorant  that 
Malachy  his  prophecie  reports  to  Christ 
his  second  coming  in  the  day  of  Judge- 
ment, when  Elias  indeed  shall  come  be- 
fore him,  as  now  in  his  first  coming  John 
the  Baptist  did,  which  yet  these  Priests 
might  have  known,  because  the  same 
Prophet  Malachy  foretold,  Christ  should 
have  a  fore-runner  to  his  first,  as  well 
as  to  his  last  coming;  meaning  Elias  for 
one,  John  the  Baptist  for  the  other;  So 
John  denying  himself  to  be  Elias  said 
most  true,  and  yet  did  not  deny  but 
himself  was  foretold  by  Malachy,  to  be 
Christ  his  fore-runner,  though  his  humility 
would  not  give  him  leave  to  confesse  so 
much  when  they  asked,  Art  thou  the 
Prophet?  and  he  answered.  No,  he  meant 
not  such  a  Prophet  as  deserv'd  that  name 
above  all  others,  and  to  be  stiled  eminently 
The  Prophet,  since  in  this  nature,  Christ 
onely  was  his  own,  and  his  eternall  Fathers 
Prophet  also,  who  revealed  unto  us  the 
mysteries  of  the  Deity,  and  of  true 
Religion:  Besides,  since  the  proper  office 
of  a  Prophet  is  to  foretell  things  to  come, 
and  that  John  the  Baptist  was  properly 
sent  to  point  out  Christ  already  come, 
even  with  his  finger,  as  well  as  with  his 
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tongue,  therefore  he  might  very  well  deny 
himself  to  be  a  Prophet. 

22,  23.  Here  they  pressing  him  hard, 
and  declaring  they  came  by  lawfull  Com- 
mission to  doe  so  to,  and  stood  bound  to 
carry  back  his  answer,  loe  they  have  it 
with  all  humility  and  truth  together; 
because  there  is  nothing  lesse  than  a 
voyce,  and  nothing  more  certain  than 
that  he  was  by  the  Prophet  Isaias  fore- 
told to  bee  the  man  who,  by  his  preaching 
and  sanctity  of  life,  should  give  example 
to  the  world,  that  the  wayes  of  God  are 
holy,  and  so  that  he  was  sent  before  to 
tell  the  world:  Christians  wayes  are  those 
of  God,  and  must  be  such  as  the  Baptist 
had  begun,  and  as  Christ  had  perfectly  trod 
out  before   them,  to  make  them  straight. 

24.  It  is  particularly  noted,  those  who 
came  thus  to  interrogate  S.  John  were 
Pharisees,  because  they  pretended  to  more 
than  ordinary  knowledge  in  the  Scrip- 
tures; and  having  read  there,  that  the 
Messias  was  to  baptize,  which  was  not 
foretold  of  any  other  Prophet,  hence  they 
ask  as  followeth. 

25.  Why  then  dost  thou  baptize,  if 
thou  be  neither  Christ,  nor  Elias,  nor  the 
Prophet?  and  by  this  Interrogatory,  they 
thought  to  have  confounded  him;  So  it 
argues  beside  the  Commission  they  had 
to  ask,  Who  he  was,  they  added  this 
Question  out  of  their  own  malice  to  him, 
and  out  of  Ostentation,  to  shew  the  people 
they  were  well  read  in  the  Scriptures. 

26.  To  this  John  replyes  by  distinguish- 
ing betwixt  his  own  and  Christs  Baptism, 
telling  the  people  he  doth  but  Baptize  in 
water,  (Christ  shall  baptize  in  Spirit)  for 
thus  the  rest  of  the  Evangelists  make  the 
Baptist  answer,  and  therefore  S.  John 
omits  that;  So  the  Baptist  professeth  his 
Baptism  is  onely  in  water,  as  a  sign  or 
Figure  of  Christs  Baptism,  which  shall  be 
in  Spirit  to  remission  of  sins,  which  this 
of  Johns  was  not,  but  onely  by  his 
Baptisme  he  exhorted  people  to  pennance 
and  tears  for  sin,  not  that  sin  was  thereby 
remitted.  But  there  is  one  in  the  midst 
of  you,  whom  yee  know  not  (Jesus  Christ), 


who  daily  converseth  with  you,  and  yet 
you  do  n«t  take  notice  of  him  to  be  the 
true  Messias,  whom  you  enquire  after  so 
earnestly;  as  who  should  say,  leave  your 
curious  questions,  doe  but  use  your  own 
eyes,  look  but  earnestly  upon  Jesus,  and 
you  shall  soon  by  his  works  perceive  he 
is  the  man  you  seek  for. 

27.  The  Baptist  sayes,  Christ  shall  come 
after  him,  because  he  shall  preach  when 
John  is  dead;  by  saying  Christ  was  made 
before  him,  hee  both  alludes  to  the  eternall 

■  generation  of  Jesus  in  the  decree  divine, 
and  to  the  perpetuall  prelation  or  prefer- 
ence both  of  doctrine  and  sanctity,  wherein 
Christ  was  many  degrees  before  the  Bap- 
tist, in  so  much  as  he  doth  not  esteem 
himself  worthy  to  untie  our  Saviours 
shooes,  which  in  the  esteem  of  man  is 
the  meanest  office  that  can  be  imagined, 
because  wee  commonly  stoop  as  low  as 
earth  to  perform  it. 

28.  This  Bethanie  is  not  that  where 
Martha  and  Lazarus  treated  our  Saviour, 
but  is  distinguished  from  it,  as  much  in 
the  mysterie  of  the  name,  as  in  the  dis- 
tance of  the  place,  for  that  Bethania 
signifies  the  house  of  humility,  This  the 
house  of  Ships,  or,  The  place  of  passage, 
namely,  where  the  people  of  Israel  passed 
over  the  River  Jordan,  going  out  of  Egypt 
into  the  land  of  promise,  and  there  Christ 
was  baptized  by  John,  where  also  John 
commonly  baptized  all  others,  to  shew 
the  Figurative  Baptisme  did  declare  the 
transmigration  in  the  true  Baptisme  from 
Sin  to  Grace ;  and  so  was  like  that  passage 
of  the  Israelites  from  .(Egypt  into  the 
land  of  promise,  from  a  wretched,  to  a 
prosperous  condition. 

The  Applicalion. 
I.  What  so  deplorable  as  to  have  eyes 
and  not  to  see  the  shining  Sun?  This 
blindness  of  the  Jewes  is  what  to  day  the 
Gospel  represents..  They  knew  the  Tokens 
of  the  true  Messias  well  enough;  they 
knew  those  were  not  verified  in  the 
Baptist;  and  as  well  they  knew  them  all 
made  good  in  Jesus  Christ;  5'et  seeme  to 
doubt,  O  wilfull  Csecity ! 
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2.  What  shall  we  think,  to  see  the 
Christian  blinder  than  the  Jew;  the 
Catholicks  perverser  than  the  Hereticks; 
and  as  we  read,  Tim.  i.  Confessing  they 
knew  God,  yet  denying  him  in  their 
Works:  By  doing  such  things  as  give 
them  selves  the  L,ye:  Whence  holy  David 
sayes.  Iniquity  belyes  her  self.  And  this 
so  often  as  Christians  in  Profession,  are 
Infidels  in  Practice. 

3.  But  see  a  greater  blindness  yet  in 
these,  who  will  defend  their  Vices  to  be 
Virtues;  and  even  glory  .in  their  own 
Iniquities.  Say  then,  beloved,  was  it  not 
high  time  to  seek  an  Eye-bright  out  to 
cure  this  Csecity  of  Souls,  rebuk'd,  in. 
being  represented — 

Whilest  we  pray  as  above  to  day  for 
illumination  of  Grace  to  disperse  the  dis- 
mall  darkness  of  corrupted  Nature? 


The  Roses  of  Santa  Maria. 


BY    PATRICIA    MANLEY. 


II. 


^  I  ^HK  following  morning  Mildred  was 
-^  early  astir,  and  out  in  the  hush  of 
dawn  through  the  quiet  streets,  where  the 
roses  made  a  riot  of  color, — climbing  over 
walls  and  roofs  and  fences,  mounting  the 
palm  and  olive  and  pepper  trees  and 
trailing  downward  in  garlands  of  radiant 
beauty,  but  seeming  to  attain  their 
greatest  perfection  about  the  old  church 
and  the  great  house  opposite.  She  had 
seated  herself  on  a  bench  in  the  plaza, 
steeping  her  soul  in  the  picturesque  love- 
liness of  the  place,  when  on  the  clear  air 
swelled  the  silvery  notes  of  the  Angelus 
bell.  She  watched  it  swaying  in  the  open 
tower  until  the  last  note  sounded,  and 
then  from  the  balcony  of  the  great  house 
across  the  way  rang  the  exquisite  voice 
of  Rosita  in  the  Ave  Maris  Stella.  Mildred 
sat  entranced,  gazing  at  the  girl,  in  her 
snowy  draperies,  who  stood  on  the  rose- 
wreathed  balcony  and  poured  from  her 
slender  throat  such  floods  of  liquid  melody. 


"Isn't  this  charming?"  observed  Mildred, 
as  later  in  the  morning  the  Trevanions 
were  seated  in  the  grape  arbor  that 
flanked  the  hotel,  partaking  of  an  al 
fresco  breakfast,  the  while  they  gazed 
out  on  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Pacific 
sparkling  in  the  early  sunlight  like  a 
sheet  of  sapphires  and  diamonds. 

Maurice  divided  his  admiration  between 
the  beauties  of  the  scene  spread  out 
before  them  and  the  beauties  of  his  wife 
in  her  dainty  morning  dress,  with  the 
stray  sunbeams  that  stole  through  the 
green  leaves,  above  them  making  a  halo 
of  her  golden  hair,  the  while  her  dainty 
hands  fluttered  about  the  cups,  appor- 
tioning cream  and  sugar,  and  coffee  as 
fragrant  as  ambrosia. 

"It  is  indeed  charming!"  he  replied. 
"I've  always  said  that  no  one  could  do 
the  honors  of  the  table  so  gracefully  as 
my  wife." 

"Don't  be  provoking,  Maurice!"  she 
chided.  "You  know  perfectly  well  that 
I  was  referring  to  this  romantic  place. 
Do  you  know,  there  is  something  mar- 
vellous— I  had  almost  said  miraculous — 
about  it?" 

"  It  surely  will  not  be  your  fault  if  I 
don't,"  he  laughed.  "That  is  about  the 
hundredth  time  you've  reminded  me  of 
its  wonders  in  the  fifteen  hours  since  our 
arrival.  But  what  has  called  forth  this 
latest  burst  of  admiration?" 

"A  singer,"  she  answered, — "a  girl  with 
the  most  beautiful  voice  I  have  ever  heard. 
Don't  look  so  incredulous!  It  is  quite 
true.  And,  moreover,  her  voice  is  splen- 
didly trained,  although  she  has  , never 
been  outside  the  valley.  She  is  destined 
to  be  the  prima  donna  of  the  future,  and 
I  mean  to  take  her  with  me  when  we  return 
to  San  Francisco." 

"Go  ahead,  little  wife!"  said  Maurice, 
smiling  indulgently.  "  I'll  provide  the 
sinews  of  war,  —  furnish  the  means  to 
complete  her  training  in  any  spot  on 
the  habitable  globe  that  you  may  select. 
Having  robbed  the  world  of  one  celeb- 
rity,  it  is   but  just  that   I   should   make 
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restitution  by  presenting  it  with  another. 
But  who  is  this  paragon,  and  where  did 
you  find  her?" 

"  She  is  the  Dona  Rosita  de  Arturo, 
sole  heiress  of  the  wealthiest  woman  in 
Santa  Maria,  and  niece  of  the  Padre 
Antonio  at  that  quaint  little  church  over 
yonder;  and  1  found  her  quite  by  accident 
as  I  sat  in  the  plaza  this  morning."  Then 
she  related  her  adventure. 

"Don't  build  your  hopes  too  high," 
warned  Maurice,  wisely.  "You  have  no 
idea  how  conservative  those  patrician 
Spanish  families  are,— how.  they  shrink 
from  publicity  and  cling  to  their  homes 
and  kindred.  I  shall  be  surprised  if  you 
gain  the  girl's  consent  to  your  proposition, 
and  still  more  so  if  her  family  allow  her 
to  leave  home  under  the  care  of  a 
stranger." 

"  I'll  have  her  if  I  have  to  resort  to 
kidnapping!"  laughed  Mildred,  as  she  arose 
from  the  table.  "And  now  for  the  fray! 
1  am  going  forth  to  beard  the  lioness 
in  her  den.  And  I  shall  leave  you  here; 
for  I  fancy  I  shall  be  more  successful 
in  my  mission  without  your  aid." 

"Thanks  for  the  compliment!"  laughed 
Maurice,  as  he  lighted  a  cigar  and  lounged 
back  in  his  chair,  watching  the  graceful 
figure  of  his  wife  as  she  passed  down  the 
street  bent  on  conquest.  Surely,  he 
thought,  if  any  one  could  persuade  the 
lovely  Rosita  to  try  her  fortune  in  the 
world  outside  her  little  valley,  that  person 
was  Mildred  Trevanion. 

His  doubts,  however,  proved  to  be  well- 
founded:  the  girl  shrank  from  publicity, 
had  no  desire  for  fame,  and  was  devotedly 
attached  to  her  home  and  family.  Nothing 
daunted,  Mildred  renewed  the  attack 
day  after  day,  urging  her  not  to  hide  her 
talents, — to  give  to  the  world  what  God 
wished  the  world,  through  her  instrumen- 
tality, should  have.  But  all  her  arguments 
proved  futile  until  one  day  she  remarked: 
"Do  you  know.  Dona  Rosita,  that  it 
was  your  '  Virgin's  roses,'  as  you  call 
them,  that  led  me  to  Santa  Maria?  Does 
it  not  seem  that  I  was  guided  here  to  be 


the  means  of  giving  you  to  the  world? 
For  no  woman  to  whom  great  talents 
have  been  given  belongs  to  herself." 

The  girl  sighed  regretfully  as  she 
answered : 

"What  you  say  may  be  true,  Senora; 
but  you  must  give  us  time  to  decide.  I 
shall  consult  my  uncle  and  my  mother; 
and  if  they  think  that  it  is  God's  will, 
I  shall  go." 

Mildred  was  as  sure  of  victory  at  that 
moment  as  she  was  when  on  the  following 
morning  the  Senora  de  Arturo  announced 
that  they  had  decided  to  part  with  Rosita 
on  condition  that  she  sign  no  contract, 
and  in  no  way  bine}  herself  to  remain 
should  she  wish  to  return. 

"We  are  loath  to  part  with  the  child," 
she  said.  "The  world  is  hard  and  cruel; 
but  if  we  withheld  our  consent,  the  time 
might  come  when  we  should  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  our  choice.  Her  home  awaits 
her  should  she  wish  to  return;  and  if 
the  world  claims  her,  we  must  let  her  go. 
But  you  will  guard  her;  will  you  not, 
Sefiora?  Long  ago  one  whom  we  loved 
went  forth  from  our  valley  to  die  of  a 
broken  heart,  and  so  we  are  reluctant 
to    see   our   child    depart." 

"  I  promise  you,  Senora,"  said  Mildred, 
clasping  both  the  older  woman's  hands 
between  her  own,  "that  we  will  guard 
her  as  we  would   a  dear  sister." 

With  a  heavy  heart  Rosita  bade  farewell 
to  home  and  kindred,  and  set  forth  with 
her  new-found  friends  on  her  first  journey 
into  the  unknown  world.  Josd's  jaunty 
air  deserted  him,  and  he  drove  slowly, 
bent  upon  missing  the  train,  and  thus 
delaying  the  parting  with  the  girl  whom 
he  had  served  and  adored  since  her 
babyhood.  At  the  station  Mildred  busied 
herself  about  the  little  stage,  apprehensive 
lest  one  of  her  numerous  parcels  be 
overlooked. 

"Have  a  care  with  that  package,  Jos6!" 
she  warned.  "  It  contains  one  of  your 
famous  roses  which  is  destined  to  grow 
in  my  garden.  When  you  come  to  San 
Francisco  to  hear  the  Dofia  Rosita  sing, 
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the  blossoms  will  remind  you  of  home." 
Jose  shook  his  head  as  he  replied: 
"  Only  in  our  valley  will  they  grow, 
Seiiora;  only  there  of  all  the  world.  You 
can  not  transplant  the  roses  of  Santa 
Maria." 

Jose's  prophecy  was  fulfilled;  for, 
despite  the  care  of  an  expert  gardener, 
despite  the  fact  that  Rosita  herself  nursed 
and  tended  the  plant,  it  refused  to  grow 
beneath  the  gray  skies  of  this  strange 
land.  And  when  at  last  it  withered  and 
died,  the  girl  was  indeed  desolate;  for 
now  she  felt  that  the  last  link  that 
bound  her  to  her  home  was  severed. 

She  was  an  honored  member  of  the 
Trevanion  household,  and  fitted  into  her 
surroundings  with  the  grace  of  one  born 
to  city  life.  A  ready  intuition  taught 
her  the  uses  of  unfamiliar  objects,  and 
a  native  dignity  commanded  the  respect 
of  her  new  acquaintances.  A  few  months 
sufficed  to  perfect  her  well-trained  voice; 
and  on  her  first  appearance,  the  impulsive, 
music-loving  populace  of  San  Francisco 
took  her  to  its  heart.  She  sang  in  opera, 
in  concert,  in  the  churches  and  for  charity, 
and  it  seemed  that  the  people  could 
never  hear  enough  of  her  wonderful  voice. 
She  was  the  idol  of  the  hour.  They  loaded 
her  with  jewels,  with  invitations  to  social 
functions  which  her  soul  abhorred;  and 
they  banked  the  stage  with  costly  flowers, 
that  only  fed  the  longing  in  her  heart 
for  the  roses  of  her  childhood.  Despite 
all  their  attentions,  or  perhaps  because 
of  them — because  of  the  contrast  between 
their  homage  and  the  tender,  prQtecting 
love  of  her  own  people, — she  felt  herself 
an  alien  among  them.  Like  all  who  have 
attained  to  fame,  she  knew  her  position 
to  be  insecure, — knew  that  in  a  few  short 
years,  when  age  had  dimmed  her  beauty 
and  robbed  her  voice  of  its  sweetness, 
their  adulation  would  be  changed  to  pity 
and  she  would  be  forgotten. 

Scarcely  a  year  had  passed  since  she 
came  among  them,  and  now  she  stood 
on  the  threshold  of  her  greatest  triumph. 
She   was   to  sing  to-night  before  a   most 


critical  audience,  composed  of  the  elite 
of  the  city  and  visiting  members  of  the 
foreign  diplomatic  corps,  together  with  a 
number  of  musicians  of  note.  Dismissing 
the  maid  at  the  stage  door,  Mildred 
insisted  on  dressing  the  girl  with  her  own 
hands.  Ignoring  all  protests,  she  arrayed 
her  in  robes  and  jewels  of  regal  splendor. 
Heavy  ivory-toned  silk  fell  in  classic  folds 
about  her  slender  figure,  and  on  her  throat 
and  breast  and  in  her  dusky  hair  gleamed 
strands  of  priceless  diamonds.  Mildred 
stood  back  and  eyed  her  handiwork  in 
approval. 

"You  are  adorable,  my  dear!"  was  her 
only  comment;  and  the  cheers  with  which 
the  audience  greeted  the  singer  gave  proof 
that  it  concurred  in  her  judgment. 

"  Maurice,"  called  Mildred,  softly,  "  you 
may  bring  in  the  box  now.  -  I  feared  to 
let  her  see  it  before  her  appearance,  lest 
it  might  unnerve  her." 

Maurice  appeared  from  the  shadows 
with  a  huge  cardboard  box,  which  he 
carefully  deposited  on  Rosita's  dressing- 
table.  But, — alas  for  their  plans! — they 
had  forgotten  an  intermission  before  the 
last  song,  during  which  a  celebrated 
harpist  was  to   play. 

As  Rosita  entered  the  dressing-room, 
flushed  with  her  conquest,  a  familiar  fra- 
grance smote  her  senses.  With  a  glad  little 
cry  she  tore  open  the  box,  and  there  on 
a  bed  of  velvet  mosses  lay  scores  of  long- 
stemmed  Santa  Maria  roses,  and  in  the 
midst  of   them  a  note  from  her  mother. 

"We  rejoice  in  your  triumph,"  she 
wrote,  in  her  romantic  Spanish  way; 
"  but  by  day  and  by  night  we  miss,  you. 
You  were  eyes  to  the  blind,  querida,  and 
the  little  sick  babies  loved  the  touch  of 
your  hand.  My  home  and  my  heart  are 
desolate  without  you.  There  are  none  to 
sing  the  Virgin's  praises,  and  the  God  in 
the  Tabernacle  is  lonely  for  the  sound 
of  your  voice." 

With  trembling  fingers,  Rosita  tore  the 
jewels  from  her  throat  and  breast  and 
hair,  and  in  their  place  she  fastened  the 
crimson  roses.    Just  as  her  cue  was  given. 
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she  caught  up  an  armful  of  the  long- 
stemmed  blossoms  and  pressed  them  to 
her  heart  as  she  crossed  the  stage,  with 
no  thought  save  of  their  nearness  and 
beauty.  The  audience,  with  the  quick 
intuition  of  San  Francisco  audiences, 
scented  a  romance  as,  by  a  single  gesture, 
she  silenced  the  orchestra  which  was  play- 
ing the  opening  bars  of  the  "Jewel  Song," 
and,  unaccompanied,  sang  "The  Song 
that  Reached  My  Heart."  Not  a  sound 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  vast  auditorium 
save  the  exquisite  voice  of  the  singer; 
and  if  her  eyes  were  wet,  the  listeners 
could  scarce  distinguish  it  for  the  tears 
that  filled  their  own  as  she  sang 

The  song  of  home,  sweet  home, — the  song  that 
reached   my  heart. 

For  a  brief  moment,  at  its  conclusion,  the 
house  was  hu.shed;  and  then  storm  after 
storm  of  applause  shook  it  to  its  founda- 
tions. But  all  in  vain.  The  stately  figure 
in  its  regal  robes  had  vanished,  and  back 
in  the  wings  a  homesick  girl  was  sobbing 
out  her  heart  over  a  sheaf  of  crimson  roces. 
On  descending  for  breakfast  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  Trevanions  found 
Rosita's  place  vacant,  but  a  note  beside 
Mildred's  plate  explained  her  absence. 
It  ran  thus: 

My  dear  Senoha  :  —  I  thank  you  a 
thousand  times  for  your  great  kindness 
to  me,  and  I  bid  you  adios.  Forgive  me 
that  I  do  not  say  my  farewell  in  person. 
You  would  but  urge  me  to  remain,  and 
it  would  grieve  me  to  refuse  one  who  has 
shown  me  such  kindness, — one  to  whom  I 
have  grown  so  fondly  attached.  I  know 
what  you  would  say,  Sencra:  that  I  am 
wasting  my  talents.  Why  should  I  seek  for 
fame  and  the  ajjplause  of  multitudes  when 
my  voice  can  be  raised  in  the  service  of 
my  Creator?  There  are  hundreds  here 
to  sing  for  the  amusement  of  the  people, 
but  in  Santa  Maria  there  is  none  to  sing 
the  praises  of  (tod  save  myself.  You 
would  tell  me  that  the  jieople  love  me. 
Believe  me,  Sefiora,  it  is  the  love  of  a 
child  for  a  new  toy.  To-day  they  love, 
to-morrow  they  will  have  forgotten;    but 


down  in  Santa  Maria  there  are  hearts 
that  never  forget.  The  roses  have  brought 
me  their  message  of  love  and  of  longing 
for  my  return,  and  I  go  to  my  homo,  to 
my  own  dear  people,  whose  blood  flows  in 
my  veins,  whose  ways  are  my  ways,  whose 
joys  and  sorrows  find  an  echo  in  my  soul. 

Why,  dear  Sefiora,  should  I  remain  in 
your  dreary  gray  city,  where  the  mists 
have  chilled  my  heart,  when  in  Santa 
Maria  the  sun  is  shining,  the  roses  are 
blooming,  the  blue  waves  are  singing  on 
the  shining  sands,  and  the  fishing  boats 
are  dancing  on  the  bright  waters?  The 
Virgin's  roses  are  leading  me  as  they  led 
my  people  of  old,  and  I  shall  arise  and 
follow;  for  Our  Lady  was  a  mother,  and 
she  knows  the  sorrow  in  my  mother's 
heart  at  the  thought  of  her  child  afar 
from  home  and  kindred.  I  know  not  if 
you  have  a  mother,  Sefiora  —  I  have 
never  heard  you  mention  her  name, — 
but  if  you  have,  you  will  not  Usk  me  to 
remain  and  break  my  mother's  heart. 
Again  I  thank  you  for  your  care  and 
kindness,  and  I  pray  the  Holy  Virgrn  to 
protect  and  keep  you. 

Farewell !  RosiTa. 

Mildred  Trevanion's  voice  trembled  with 
emotion  as  she  read  the  pathetic  little 
letter,  and  her  eyes  were  wet  as  she  said: 

"  I  never  knew  my  mother,  Maurice.  She 
died  when  I  was  a  baby.  But,  if  she  were 
living,  not  all  the  wealth  and  applause 
of  the   world  could  keep  me  from  her." 

Maurice  stroked  her  soft  hair  in  silence 
for  a  moment,  then  he  smiled  tenderly 
down  into  her  tear-wet  eyes  as  he  quoted 
Jos6's  words: 

"Only  in  our  valley  will  they  grow, 
Sefiora;  only  there  of  all  the  world. 
You  can  not  transplant  the  roses  of 
Santa  Maria." 

It  was  dusk  on  the  second  Jay  of 
Rosita's  journey  when  the  train  pulled 
into  Palmcrest,  pausing  long  enough  for 
the  exchange  of  a  few  passengers.  Jos6 
had  gone  hours  ago;  so,  hailing  a  cab- 
man, Rosita  bade  him  drive  her  to  the 
valley  of  Santa  Maria.    At  the  foot  of  the 
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hill  she  dismissed  him,  and  made  her  way 
along  the  familiar  highway  by  the  waning 
light  of  a  crescent  moon  afloat  in  the 
western  sky.  Now  and  again  she  heard 
the  sound  of  voices  raised  in  song  or  the 
tinkling  notes  of  a  guitar;  but  as  night 
advanced  the  lights  died  out  from  the 
wayside  houses,  and  no  sound  broke  the 
silence  save  here  and  there  a  dog's  sharp 
bark,  that  changed  to  a  joyful  whine  of 
welcome  as  its  owner  recognized  the 
wayfarer. 

The  town  lay  wrapped  in  slumber  as 
she  approached  her  home.  She  decided 
not  to  arouse  the  household,  so  she  quietly 
parsed  up  the  broad  stairway,  and  gained 
her  own  room  unnoticed.  It  was  just  as 
.she  had  left  it;  and  even  in  the  darkness 
she  could  find  all  the  little  personal 
belongings  which  had  stamped  it  as  her 
own.  The  salt  air  blowing  in  through  the 
open  windows  caressed  her  face,  and  the 
fragrance  of  the  roses  thrilled  her  like  the 
clasp  of  friendly  hands. 

Morning  dawned,  flooding  the  valley 
with  golden  light,  waking  to  new  life  and 
beauty  the  bright  waters  and  the  shining 
strand.  Here  and  there  about  the  town 
spirals  of  blue  smoke  curled  thinly  up- 
ward, adding  their  pungent  fragrance  to 
the  clear,  sweet  air.  Down  on  the  beach 
fishermen  passed  to  and  fro  in  a  stir  of 
preparation;  then  one  by  one  launched 
their  slender,  brown-sailed  boats  out  into 
the  deep. 

Slowly  the  old  Padre  climbed  the  worn 
steps  of  the  church  to  ring  the  Angel  us 
bell.  It  was  a  task  he  loved;  and  yet, 
since  Rosita  left  them,  it  awakened  sad 
memories  and  sadder  forebodings  in  his 
heart.  Would  the  voice  which  had 
answered  the  bell  in  the  past  be  turned 
from  the  service  of  the  Virgin  for  the  sake 
of  the  stranger's  gold?  Would  the  riches 
and  applause  of  a  great  city  wean  the 
child's  heart  from  those  who  loved  her, 
and  make  her  careless  of  her  Faith,  as 
wealth  and  fame  had  made  many  another 
who  set  forth  with  ideals  and  aspirations 
as  high  as  hers?    He  put  these  thoughts 


from  him  as  a  distraction,  and  bowed  his 
head  in  prayer  as  he  rang  the  Angelus. 
And  then  his  heart  stood  still  for  very  joy. 

From  the  balcony  of  the  great  house 
across  the  plaza  a  golden  voice  flung  forth 
its  challenge  to  the  birds, — rang  out  rich 
and  clear  and  exquisitely  sweet  in  the 
Magnificat,  that  ptean  of  exultation 
learned  from  the  lips  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven.  The  vale  of  Santa  Maria  lay 
hushed  and  expectant  until  the  last  note 
of  that  glorious  voice  died  into  silence; 
then  from  hill  and  valley,  from  bay  and 
town,  rose  a  mighty  cry  of  welcome  that 
thrilled  the  depths  of  the  singer's  soul. 
Turning,  she  vanished  through  the  long 
window  behind  her,  and  fled  along  the 
corridor  and  down  the  stairway  into  her 
mother's  arms.  It  was  worth  the  dreary 
months  of  exile  to  .see  the  happiness  in 
that  dear  face  as  Rosita  whispered  that 
for  her  earth  held  no  spot  so  fair  as  home. 
Together  they  turned  to  greet  the  neigh- 
bors who  flocked  in  from  every  side,  their 
faces  radiant  with  welcome.  Rosita  knelt 
for  the  blessing  of  her  uncle,  the  Padre, 
and  kissed  his  hand  in  the  old  familiar 
way;  then,  arising,  with  smiling  lips  and 
tear-wet  eyes,  she  greeted  her  "own  dear 
people."  No  ovation  she  had  received  in 
the  great  city  of  her  triumphs  had  ever 
touched  her  heart  as  did  the  devotion  of 
these  simple  folk  who  flocked  about  her, 
not  because  her  voice  pleased  them  or 
her  beauty  charmed  them,  but  because 
they  loved  her  now  as  they  had  done  since 
babyhood. 

Jos6  lounged  up,  his  silver-braided 
sombrero  set  back  on  his  dark  hair,  his 
mouth  curved  in  a  charming  smile.  For 
a  moment  he  knelt  at  her  feet,  pressing 
her  fingers  to  his  lips;  then,  arising,  he 
waved  Jiis  hand  in  a  comprehensive 
gesture  that  silenced  the  hum  of  voices 
as  he  exclaimed : 

"It  is  even  as  I  told  the  Senora 
Trevanion.  You  can  not  trans])lant  the 
roses  of  Santa  Maria:  for,  behold,  the 
fairest  flower  of  them  all  blooms  once 
more  upon  her  native  soil!" 
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Prayer  in  Our  Own  Words. 


'  I  ^HERE  are  wrong  notions  about 
"*-  prayer  which  keep  us  from  being  as 
much  at  home  in  it  as  we  ought  to  be. 
Some  people  seem  to  think  that  prayer 
is  a  sort  of  "second  course,"  a  mere 
dessert;  whereas  it  is  breakfast,  lunch, 
dinner,  and  supper.  Nay,  more:  it  is  not 
only  the  food  we  eat,  but  the  very 
breath  we  draw.  Therefore  prayer  does 
not  suppose  moments  of  inspiration,  or 
anything  approaching  ecstasy,  or  even 
sensible  devotion;  though  a  little  of 
this  is  desirable  now  and  then.  Our 
want  of  the  feeling  of  fervor  is  often 
our  own  fault.  But  we  are  advised  to 
call  in  the  time  of  temptation  on  the 
name  of  Jesus,  even  if  we  have  not  a 
particle  of  fervor. 

Then,  it  would  be  very  well,  in  our 
prayers  and  meditations,  to  express  our 
feelings  in  our  own  words  and  sentiments. 
While  we  must  do  this  carefully  and 
reverently,  we  must  also  do  it  with 
simplicity.  Sermocinatio  ejus  cum  sim- 
plicibus.  (Prov.,  iii,  32.)  That  "  proverb  " 
is  translated  in  the  Douay  Bible :  "  His 
communication  is  with  the  simple."  But 
the  word  sermocinatio ,  which  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
may  be  supposed  to  contrast  very  strongly 
with  the  more  common  word  sermo. 

We  may  be  too  prone  to  imagine  prayer 
to  be  more  a  sermo  than  a  sermocinatio, — 
formal  discourse,  serious  conversation, 
instead  of  familiar  talk, — nay,  affectionate 
prattle.  God  expects  us  to  be  simple 
and  to  converse  freely  with  Him  as  His 
children.  A  false  idea  of  the  dignity  of 
prayer  has  often  made  us  shrink  from 
putting  our  thoughts  and  feelings  into 
words  of  our  own.  We  have  either  left 
them  vaguely  felt  and  unexpressed,  or 
we  have  sought  forms  for  their  expression 
in  printed  pages.  We  have  thought  that 
our  words  ought  to  fall  into  some  such 
sonorous  order  as  the  prayers  in  our 
prayer-books.    But  no;    even  as  a  matter 


of  mere  style,  simpler  and  more  conver- 
sational forms  would  be  better. 

Most  of  our  prayers  in  their  English 
dress  have  come  to  us  from  that  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  when  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  rather  than  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
was  considered  the  model  of  style; 
whereas  nowadays  many  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  poor  Goldsmith  reached  the 
supreme  perfection  in  the  expression  of 
thought  with  clearness,  simplicity,  and 
grace.  Boswell  has  let  us  see  how  much 
better  Dr.  Johnson  himself  was  in  his 
mere  talk, — more  terse,  more  pointed; 
though  sometimes  in  his  conversation  he 
translated  an  idea  from  one  dialect  into 
the  other.  "That  book,  sir,  has  not  life 
enough  to  keep  it  sweet;  no,  sir,  it  does 
not  possess  sufficient  vitality  to  preserve 
it  from  putrefaction." 

The  first  of  these  forms  is  better  for 
prayer.  We  ought  with  a  little  practice 
to  be  able  to  express  our  thoughts  and 
feelings  in  words,  —  simple  words,  broken 
sentences.  He  to  whom  they  are  addressed 
will  understand.  M.  R. 


Good  Counsel  by  a  Protestant  Minister. 

T)UBLIC  speakers  of  all  classes  who 
■*-  delight  in  reading  their  old  discourses, 
or  in  making  callers  who  unguardedly 
drop  in,  or  members  of  the  household  that 
can  not  gracefully  get  away,  listen  to 
fresh  effusions,  would  do  well  to  retire  to 
their  own  room  one  cf  these  long  nights 
and  ponder  well  the  advice  given  by  the 
Rev.  E-  W.  Caswell  in  an  article  on  ser- 
mons and  preaching,  contributed  to  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Northwestern  Christian 
Advocate.  We  can  not  say  that  we  peruse 
with  regularity  any  of  the  Protestant 
papers  that  come  to  our  table.  Wt.  read 
them  according  to  our  mood, — sometimes 
for  pleasure,  sometimes  for  penance.  It 
may  be  confidently  asserted,  however, 
that  a  long  time  has  passed  since  any- 
thing half  so  notable  and  quotable  as 
the    article     in     question    has     appeared 
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in     9.ny    of     our    Protestant    exchanges. 

Brother  Caswell  is  firmly  convinced — 
and  has  no  hesitancy  in  expressing  his 
conviction  —  that  the  day  of  long  dis- 
courses has  gone  by.  "Argue  about  it  as 
we  will,  or  dislike  it  as  we  may,"  he  writes, 
"half  an  hour  or  twenty-five  minutes  from 
the  best  of  us,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes from  the  most  of  us,  is  as  much  as 
the  modern  congregation  wants  or  will 
stand  for  long." 

What  Brother  Caswell  has  to  say  about 
pulpit  orators,  is  equally  true  of,  and  quite 
as  applicable  to,  all  other  orators.  Mr. 
Billing's  motto,  "Boil  it  down,"  should 
be  the  motto  of  every  mother's  son  of 
them.    Very  wise  words  indeed  are  these: 

It  is  well  known  that  many  ministerial  orators 
have  nearly  ruined  their  career  owing  to  the 
lack  of  "terminal  facilities."  If  many  sermons 
could  be  eliminated  at  both  ends  .and  reduced 
in  the  middle,  they  would  produce  greater 
results.  Audiences  are  willing  to  excuse  bisho])s 
whom  they  expect  to  hear  only  once  in  a 
lifetime,  and  elderly  clergymen  who  find  it 
difficult  to  abbreviate  old  sermons  preached  at 
times  when  people  brought  their  lunches  to 
church  in  order  to  remain  for  the  afternoon  serv- 
ices. .  .  .  Would  it  not  be  better  if  sixty-minute 
sermons,  fifteen-minute  public  prayers,  ten- 
minute  notices,  long  readings  and  musical 
numbers  could  be  divided  and  "come  in  on  the 
limited"?  We  find  it  difficult  to  concentrate 
attention  longer  than  one  hour,  and  younger 
persons  find  it  contrary  to  their  disposition  to 
do  so.  It  is  often  remarked  that  the  last 
quarter  of  certain  sermons  ruins  the  former 
three-quarters;  for,  when  the  attention  is  lost, 
the  portion  already  received  goes  with  it  " 

Brother  Caswell  is  witty  as  well  as  wise. 
In  concluding  his  article  he  reminds  his 
readers  that  "a  long  se/rmon  may  be  a 
small  one."  It  was  v'^tevenson  who  de- 
clared that  literary  aiVt  is  in  condensation 
rather  than  elaborajftii  :i.  Brother  Cas- 
well's article  is  novMt  too  long,  however; 
all  that  he  has  to  #say  Ijy  way  of  advice 
or  exhortation  to  mreachers  is  summed  up 
in  these  words  of^  an  unknown  writer  of 
the  Middle  AgeM;  "There  can  be  no 
excuse  for  a  lonj^j  .sen.iin.  If  a  sermon  is 
good,  it  needn'tf  be  lon.u;  if  it  isn't  good, 
it  oughtn't  to /be  long." 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


"The  giving  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
by  a  wealthy  Catholic  in  Philadelphia 
for  the  endowment  of  a  chair  in  the 
Catholic  University  at  Washington,"  says 
the  Freeman's  Journal  (N.  Y.)  of  Dec.  2, 
"is  an  event  which  should  not  pass  un- 
noticed. Unfortunately,  it  is  an  example 
of  generosity  which  the  Catholic  press  is 
seldom  called  upon  to  record.  In  marked 
contrast  with  the  generous  endowments 
which  enable  universities  and  colleges 
under  Protestant  auspices  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  higher  education,  is  the  lean- 
ness of  the  financial  resources  on  which 
Catholic  educational  institutions  have  to 
rely  to  make  both  ends  meet." 

In  L' Action  Sociale  (Quebec)  of  the 
same  date  we  find  an  editorial  reference  to 
a  more  notable  gift  recently  made  to  the 
Catholic  college  at  Chicoutinii,  P.  Q.  Two 
young  French-Canadians,  the  architects 
of  their  own  fortunes,  have  turned  over 
to  the  college  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars, — a  donation  which,  due  proportion 
being  allowed  for  the  relative  wealth  of 
the  givers,  is  probably  equivalent  to 
several  millions  from  a  Rockefeller  or  a 
Carnegie.  In  any  case,  both  the  American 
and  the  Canadian  example  may  well  be 
followed  by  other  Catholics  who  count 
their  financial  worth  in  six  and  seven 
iisrares. 


A  correspondent  of  the  London  Tablet, 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Por- 
tugal, reports  a  profound  unrest  through- 
out the  country;  and  he  declares  that  it 
is  not  confined  to  any  one  section  of 
society.  "The  nobles  and  wealthier  classes 
have  \vithdrawn  themselves  from  the 
country  altogether  or  else  retired  to  their 
castles,  where  they  live  in  what  is  prac- 
tically a  state  of  siege.  The  industrial 
classes  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
railleniiiura  promised  by  the  Republic 
has  not  come,  and  that  their  condition  is 
now  even  worse  than  in  the  days  of  the 
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Monarchy,  and  constant  labor  troubles 
are  the  natural  result.  .  .  .  On  every  hand 
there  are  signs  of  great  poverty  and  dis- 
tress. Everything  appears  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  secret  societies,  and  numerous 
lodges  are  springing  up,  such  as  the 
'  Bohemian  Republicans '  (whatever  they 
may  be),  beside  the  larger  and  more  gen- 
erally known  organizations." 

We  have  already  advised  our  readers 
to  discredit  all  reports  from  Portugal 
appearing  in  the  daily  papers.  The  corre- 
spondent above  quoted  says  that  a  strict 
censorship  over  news  going  out  of  the 
country  is  still  enforced,  and  that  only 
"faked"  news,  supplied  by  the  powers 
that  be,  appears  in  the  Portuguese 
journals. 

Not  the  least  striking  or  least  gratify- 
ing sign  of  the  increasing  prestige  of  our 
coreligionists  in  England  is  the  perfectly 
frank  and  fearless  way  in  which  the  Cath- 
olic press  of  that  countiy  discusses  the 
bearing  upon  Catholic  interests  of  all 
questions  of  public  polity.  Apropos  of 
Premier  Asquith's  project  of  introducing 
and  passing  a  Bill  for  manhood  suffrage, 
for  instance,  the  Catholic  Times  (London) 
has  this  to  say: 

How  will  full  manhood  sulTrage  alTect  Catholic 
inlercsLs?  Its  first  effect  will  be  to  increase 
vastly  the  strength  of  the  Catholic  vote.  Taken 
in  the  mass,  our  people  are  poor,  and  are  com- 
pelled by  their  poverty  to  conditions  of  habita- 
tion and  migration  which  oft-times  end  in  de- 
priving them  of  the  franchise  to  which  they 
will,  under  the  new  law,  be  entitled.  And  every 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  Catholic  voters 
has  its  concomitant  increase  in  the  i)0wer 
of  the  Catholic  vote.  If  under  such  restrictions 
as  now  weaken  our  electoral  force  we  have 
proved  ourselves  strong  enough  to  hurl  back, 
broken  and  dispirited,  the  opponents  of  our 
just  claims  for  educational  fair  play,  what  shall 
we  be  able  to  do  when  our  voting  power  is 
increased    manifold! 

Here,  as  in  all  other  spheres  of  democratic 
advance.  Catholics  stand  to  gain.  We  ask  no 
privilege.  We  ask  only  to  share  what  we  are 
willing  to  grant.  And  in  proportion  .  as  our 
voting  strength  is  increased,  in  such  proportion 
is  increased  our  influence  on  and  consideration 
from   the  candidates  and   politicians   who   have 


to  reckon  with  it.  Give  us  a  fair  field  and  no 
favor,  and  we  shall  take  a  place  in  the  nation 
neither  unworthy  of  the  nation  nor  of  ourselves. 
Hitherto  poverty  has  overmastered  us.  With 
better  limes,  under  wider  social  chances  and 
greater  political  rights,  we  do  not  fear  com- 
petition. As  good  citizens  we  want  to  help 
in  building  up  the  nation  and  the  empire.  That 
is  why  we  favor  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  That 
is  why  we  favor  political  and  social  justice  in 
Great  Britain.  And  so  far  as  Mr.  Asquith's 
measure  for  manhood  suffrage  is  consistent 
with  and  advantageous  to  these  things  we 
welcome  it.  It  is  a  great  event,  and  will  be  the 
parent   of  events  greater  than  itself. 

Here  is  no  apologetic  strain  couched  in 
the  hesitant  terms  of  people  who  are 
Catholic  merely  on  sufferance;  no  crook- 
ing "the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee" 
that  thrift  may  follow  fawning;  but  plain, 
outspoken  assertion  of  constitutional  rights 
and  a  well-determined  purpose  to  maintain 
them.  That  the  proposed  measure  will 
increase  the  voting  power  and  hence 
the  civic  importance  and  efficiency  of 
English  Catholics  seems  evident,  and 
the  Times  may  well  welcome  its  forth- 
coming adoption. 


With  commendable  zeal  for  the  enlight- 
enment of  his  subscribers  as  to  an  inter- 
esting and  highly  important  matter,  the 
editor  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Review  recently 
requested  the  Bishop  of  Salford,  England, 
to  favor  him  with  an  article  on  the  Catholic 
Boys'  Brigade,  our  English  coreligionists' 
substitute  for  the  Boy  Scouts.  The 
Bishop,  in  turn,  asked  one  of  the  most 
experienced  and  active  officers  of  the 
C.  B.  B.  to  explain  its  character  and 
workings;  and  the  officer's  article,  revised 
by  the  prelate,  ajjpears  in  the  current 
Review.  As  the  majority  of  our  clerical 
readers  will  have  seen  the  article  in 
exlenso,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
two  quotations  therefrom : 

What,  then,  is  the  Catholic  Boys'  Brigade? 
Briefly  stated,  it  is  an  organization  for  boys, 
conducted  as  far  as  possible  on  military  lines, 
having  for  its  primary  object  the  safeguarding 
of  the  P'aith  and  morals  of  our  Catholic  boys 
between  school  age  and  manhood.  In  detail, 
it    aims    at    encouraging    habits    of    obedience. 
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cleanliness,  self-respect,  and  the  regular  attend- 
ance of  the  members  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of 
the   Mass  and   the  Sacraments.  .  . . 

Though  the  movement  is  to  a  great  extent  a 
lay  one,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  no  company 
of  the  Brigade  can  successfully  be  worked 
without  the  active  co-operation  of  the  clergy. 
In  the  Brigade  movement  the  priest  is  the 
potent  factor.  He  chooses  the  most  suitable 
men  of  the  parish  to  act  as  officers,  and  directs 
them  in  their  dealings  with  the  boys  who  are 
entrusted  to  their  care.  If  the  priest  is  so 
enthusiastic  as  to  adopt  the  chaplain's  uniform, 
then  the  success  of  the  company  is  doubly 
assured.  The  priest  also  forms  religious  in- 
struction classes,  which  he  either  conducts 
himself,  or  deputes  one  of  the  officers  for  the 
duty. 

In  SO  far  as  the  Boy  Scouts  movement, 
on  its  moral  and  religious  side,  resembles 
the  Catholic  Boys'  Brigade,  it  is,  we 
should  imagine,  a  commendable  organ- 
ization; in  so  far  as  it  is  lacking  in 
such  resemblance,  it  is  less  likely  to 
secure  the  approval  of  either  judicious 
Catholics   or  their  pastors. 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  even  at  this 
late  date  non-Catholic  journals  in  this 
country  and  in  England  are  commenting 
on  the  flat  atheism  of  the  Government 
of  France.  A  correspondent  of  the  English 
Sunday  at  Home  calls  attention  to  a  matter 
which  went  the  rounds  of  the  Catholic 
press  several  years  ago.  The  name  of 
God,  he  says,  has  disappeared  from  the 
text-books  used  by  the  school-children. 
For  example,  in  a  school-book  entitled 
"  Le  Tour  de  la  France  par  deux  Enfants," 
in  the  edition  of  1898  the  two  children 
rest  under  a  fir  tree,  they  utter  a  prayer 
before  they  go  to  sleep,  and  then  pluck 
up  courage  again.  In  the  edition  of  1908 
the  prayer  is  omitted.  "The  beauties  of 
nature  must  raise  our  thoughts  toward 
God,"  is  the  sentiment  of  1898;  "toward 
God"  disappears  in  1908.  "Prayer  gives 
us  courage  and  hope,"  is  replaced  by 
"Let  us  help  each  other."  To  take  an 
instance  from  "Francinet,"  a  book  for 
middle  and  upper  forms:  "Lord,  give  me 
Thy  light.     I    am    the   son   of  toilers.  .  .  . 


My  rich  brother  with  idle  hands,  I  am  a 
son  of  God  as  much  as  you."  This  prayer 
and  this  claim  from  the  edition  of  1895 
became  in  the  revised  version  of  1909: 
"Raise  me  up,  heavy  toil!  Ennoble  me 
under  thy  rigors.  .  .  .  My  rich  brother 
with  idle  hands,  I  am  a  man  not  less  than 
you!"  The  correspondent  also  gives  the 
following  quotations,  all  taken  from  school- 
books:  "No  belief  concerning  God,  the 
origin  of  the  world,  the  origin  and  destiny 
of  man,  can  be  accepted  by  thinking 
people;  all  that  we  can  do  in  these  matters 
is  to  make  suppositions."  "The  Gospels 
contain  moral  conceptions  which  shock 
the  modern  conscience."  Immortality 
is  defined  as  merely  the  continuance  of 
our  memory  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
loved  us.  Finally,  it  is  declared  that 
"  Religion  is  founded  upon  fear  and  upon 
unverifiable  hypotheses." 

And  yet,  if  we  remember  aright,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  non-Catholic 
English  and  American  papers  and  mag- 
azines looked  with  considerable  compla- 
cency a  few  years  ago  en  the  French 
Government's  "enlightened  action"  in 
wresting  the  schools  from  the  religious 
teachers  and  expelling  the  Congregations. 
They  apparently  did  not  foresee  that 
I'rance  would  become  not  Protestant  but 
atheistic. 


One  of  the  riddles  that  will  always 
remain  insoluble  to  the  average  Catholic 
is  the  apparent  inconsistency  which  permits 
so  many  thoughtful  Protestants  to  express 
unfeigned  admiration  for  the  Church  and 
yet  persistently  to  remain  outsi4e  her 
portals.  A  recent  issue  of  the  Louisville 
Record  quotes  the  late  Judge  Muir  to 
this  effect: 

For  the  Cathohc  Church  as  an  organization 
1  have  the  greatest  respect  and  admiration. 
Its  equal  has  never  existed  on  this  earth.  That 
it  has  blessed  the  world  I  have  no  doulil.  That 
it  is  doing  more  good  for  mankind  than  all 
other  churches  combined  can  not  be  questioned. 
And  whilst  I  am  not  ready  to  admit  that  it 
is  the  only,  yet  I  firmly  believe  it  is  a  true  Church 
of  God.     It  is  certainly  the  oldest,  and  no  man 
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can  safely  ignore  its  claim  to  be  the  only  true 
Church  of  God.  Every  thoughtful  man  must 
investigate  its  claims.  ...  It  is  a  most  complete 
and  magnificent  structure.  Age  has  not  im- 
paired its  beauty  or  its  vigor.  In  my  humble 
opinion  it  is  a  divine  institution,  and  will  not 
only  outlive  all  the  works  of  man,  but  will 
survive  the  wrecks  of  time  and  live  "to  light 
its  torch  at  Nature's  funeral  pile." 

That  a  man  who  was,  as  our  Kentucky- 
con  temporary  asserts,  the  very  soul  of 
probity,  integrity,  righteousness  and  honor, 
could  hold  the  foregoing  opinions  and 
still  refuse  to  accept  the  authority  of  the 
Church  which  he  believed  to  be  a  divine 
institution,  seems  passing  strange;  but 
we  have  no  warrant  to  question  his  good 
faith.  The  Record  says  that,  "while  a 
Presbyterian  from  early  life,  the  lamented 
Judge  was  of  the  soul  of  the  Catholic 
Church." 


Most  persons  who  were  astonished  to 
learn  that  the  deaths  in  France  for  the 
first  half  of  this  year  exceeded  the  number 
of  births' by  18,279,  will,  perhaps,  be  still 
more  astonished  to  hear  that  the  birth- 
rate in  England  and  Wales,  which  has 
been  on  the  decline  for  several  years  past, 
is  now  the  lowest  on  record.  The  quarterly 
return  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths, 
issued  last  month  by  the  Registrar- 
General,  shows  that  during  the  three 
months  there  were  only  81,645  more 
births  than  deaths  as  compared  with 
123,300,  124,054,  and  i23;022  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1908,  1909,  and  1910  respec- 
tively. The  births  registered  in  the  third 
quarter  of  191 1  numbered  222,601  and 
were  in  the  proportion  of  24.4  annually 
per  1000  of  the  population, — that  is,  2.9 
per  looo  below  the  mean  birth-rate  in  the 
ten  preceding  third  quarters.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  lowest  birth-rate  recorded  in 
any  third  quarter  since  the.  establishment 
of  civil   registration. 

Much  regret  is  felt  in  many  ])arts  of 
the  world  at  the  death,  in  his  eightieth 
year,  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Gordon, 
late  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Jamaica.    He  was 


a  native  of  Scotland  and  belonged  to  a 
Catholic  and  Jacobite  family  of  long 
standing.  His  life  was  one  of  varied  expe- 
rience. A  laird  beloved  for  kindness  and 
generosity,  a  battle-scarred  officer  of  the 
Papal  Zouaves,  a  priest  and  Jesuit,  a 
devoted  missionary  in  South  Africa,  a 
zealous  educator  in  Scotland,  and  finally  a 
self-sacrificing  Bishop  in  thfe  West  Indies, 
such  was  the  career  of  Mgr.  Gordon. 
Unreraittinp^  labors  had  already  under- 
mined his  health  when,  at  the  command 
of  the  Pope,  he  assumed  the  burdens  of 
the  episcopate;  and  in  1906  he  resigned 
his  See  and  returned  to  Europe.  His 
remaining  years,  all  marked  by  sickness 
and  suffering,  were  spent  at  Manresa, 
Roehampton,  England,  where  he  endeared 
himself  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him,  and  edified  his  fellow-religious  by 
his  humiUty,  piety,  patience,  and  resig- 
nation. A  noble  life  and  a  saintlike 
death.    R.  I.  P. 


In  a  very  interesting  pamphlet,  "The 
Demoralization  of  College  Life,"  Mr.  R.  T. 
Crane  publishes  the  "Report  of  an  In- 
vestigation at  Harvard  and  a  Reply  to 
my  Critics."  The  outstanding  fact  in  the 
pages  preliminary  to  the  report  is  that 
the  investigation  was  carried  on  and 
reported,  not  by  Mr.  Crane,  but  by  a 
resident  of  Cambridge  who  had  been  a 
student  at  Harvard  and  was  at  the  time 
a  reporter  on  a  prominent  newspaper  in 
Boston.  As  for  the  detailed  information 
given  in  the  report  proper,  it  is  purely 
and  simply  shocking;  and  even  if  the  facts 
related  be  discounted  fifty  per  cent,  they 
would  still  be  deserving  of  far  more  serious 
attention  than,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed, 
they  have  received  from  the  educational 
authorities  immediately  concerned.  It  is 
incomparably  more  easy,  but  at  the  same 
time  immeasurably  less  satisfactory,  to 
abuse  Mr.  Crane  than  to  refute  his  charges 
or  nullify  his  inferences  from  the  facts 
disclosed,  though  the  heads  of  certain 
educational  institutions  would  seem  to 
be  of  a  contrary  opinion. 


■v^- 


The  Story  of  Queen  Edynevre. 


BY    EDITH    TATUM. 


I. 


ONSTERNATION  and  dismay 
reigned  in  the  royal  palace  at 
Tresiquide.  Pages,  lackeys,  and 
ladies-in-waiting  rushed  wildly  hither  and 
thither,  their  faces  pale  with  fright,  some 
carrying  one  thing  and  some  another, — 
all  giving  evidence  of  laboring  under  great 
excitement.  Even  the  soldiers  of  the 
palace  guard,  stationed  at  the  various 
doors,  had  lost  their  look  of  stoical  immov- 
ability and  eagerly  sought  information  of 
the  hurrying  passers-by. 

In  the  anteroom  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor, Herve  de  St.  Yvon,  was  in  con- 
sultation with  Countess  Estralart,  the 
first  lady-in-waiting.  The  Countess  was 
weeping  copiously  and  wringing  her 
jewelled  hands.  The  Lord  de  St.  Yvon 
paced  the  floor  with  angry  strides. 

Beyond  the  anteroom,  in  the  audience 
chamber,  a  crowd  of  courtiers  and  states- 
men stood  grouped  around  a  small  part)' 
of  strangers,  —  distinguished,  princely- 
looking  men,  of  grave,  dignified  demeanor. 
These  strangers  were  the  Envoys  Extraor- 
dinary from  the  neighboring  kingdom  of 
Maundurant,  with  whom  the  people  of 
Gederlach  had  long  been  at  war.  A  for- 
bidding gravity  shadowed  the  faces  of 
those  present;  while  now  and  again  could 
be  heard  a  subdued  mtittering,  which, 
like  the  growl  of  distant  thunder,  seemed 
to  presage  a  storm.  In  the  dark  eyes  of 
Reole  de  Leon,  the  chief  noble  of  Maun- 
durant and  head  of  the  embassy,  there 
flashed  dangerous  lightnings,  that  boded 
ill  for  the  long-desired  peace  between  the 
two  countries,  and  the  hearts  of  many 
quaked  with  fear  at  the  sight. 


And  all  this  disturbance  and  turmoil 
because  a  little  girl  chose  to  be  naughty ! 
True,  this  naughty  Httle  girl  was  no  less  a 
personage  than  her  Royal  Highness  Queen 
Edynevre  of  Gederlach  herself;  but  the 
inmates  of  the  palace  should  long  since 
have  become  accustomed  to  the  royal 
tempers  and  tantrums,  owing  to  their 
unfortunate  frequency.  The  present  one, 
however,  was  of  more  than  usual  violence 
and  duration,  and  came  at  a  time  when 
her  Majesty's  presence  was  demanded  by 
custom  and  courtesy  in  the  audience 
chamber.  It  was  a  question  of  more 
bloodshed  or  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
between  the  two  kingdoms. 

The  confusion  and  excitement  dominat- 
ing the  inmates  of  the  palace  originated 
in  her  Highness'  boudoir.  There,  in  the 
centre  of  the  luxurious  apartment.  Queen 
Edynevre  sat  hunched  forward  in  a  great 
carved  chair,  many  times  too  large  for 
her,  every  line  and  curve  of  her  small 
figure  expressing  complete  and  dismal 
dejection ;  but  it  was  a  dejection  evidently 
full  of  the  most  obstinate  bad  temper. 
She  sat  with  one  elbow  on  her  knee,  her 
chin  resting  in  her  hand,  and  every  now 
and  then  she  bit  her  knuckles  viciously. 
Her  big  black  eyes  gazed  angrily  into 
vacancy,  and  fierce  fires  smouldered  in 
their  depths. 

Queen  Edynevre  was  only  twelve  and 
very  small  and  dainty;  but  from  the  looks 
bent  upon  her  by  her  numerous  attend- 
ants she  might  have  been  an  ogre,  age9 
a  hundred.  Her  ladies  stood  round  her 
in  attitudes  of  despair.  Occasionally  one 
ventured  to  address  her  Highness  in  tones 
of  honeyed  sweetness,  only  to  draw  back 
hastily  as  the  child's  black  brows  frowned 
ominously  nearer  together.  The  Mistress 
of  the  Robes,  a  fat  old  lady,  with  many 
ancient  titles  and  a  coimtcnance  of  great 
determination,    had    sunk   u^^on    a. 
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defeated,     the     Queen's     robe     of     state 
hanging  over  her  knees. 

Every  little  while  the  ladies-in-waiting 
would  whisper  together,  then  beckon  to 
a  page,  whereupon  would  follow  more 
whispering;  after  which  the  page  would 
disappear  for  a  few  moments,  returning 
with  something  in  his  arms — a  bird  with 
brilliant  plumage  in  a  golden  cage,  a  tiny 
fluffy  dog,  or  a  wonderful  ball  of  many 
colors.  These  would  be  timidly  presented 
for  her  Majesty's  notice,  only  to  be 
frowningly  ordered  away. 

The  last  thing  to  be  brought  was  a 
beautiful  white  Persian  kitten.  At  sight 
of  it  the  gloomy  faces  of  the  attendants 
brightened;  even  the  stony  eyes  of  the 
Mistress  of  the  Robes  showed  a  gleam  of 
returning  intelligence.  One  of  the  ladies, 
a  soft-voiced  woman  with  golden  hair, 
usually  a  favorite  with  the  Queen,  took 
the  kitten  from  the  page's  arms  and  knelt 
before  the  repellent  little  figure  in  the 
carved  chair. 

"Ah,  see,  your  Majesty'"  she  whis- 
pered. "  Here  is  the  beautiful  cat  his 
Serene  Highness — " 

"Take  it  away  instantly!"  commanded 
the  Queen,  angrily.  "I  am  sick  of  the 
very  sight  of  it!  Do  you  not  remember, 
Madame,  that  I  played  with  it  all  of 
yesterday?" 

The  lady  with  the  cat  made  a  hasty 
exit,  and  the  attendants  relapsed  into 
their  former  abject  state.  The  gleam  of 
hope  faded  from  the  face  of  the  fat  old 
lady  with  the  robe  of  state  across  her 
lap,  and  her  eyes  again  became  glazed. 

Just  then  there  occurred  another  inter- 
ruption. A  gentleman  of  the  court,  in 
the  blue  and  silver  of  state  occasions,  was 
ceremoniously  ushered  into  the  apart- 
ment. He  was  a  messenger  (the  tenth !) 
from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Hervc  de  St. 
Yvon;  and  he  but  repeated — or  attempted 
to  do  so, — with  variations,  what  the  other 
nine  had  said. 

"Greetings  to  your  Majesty!  My  Lord 
de  St.  Yvon  presents  his  compliments, 
and  bids  me  say — -"    He  paused,  gasped. 


swallowed  hard  and  continued :  "  Bids  me 
say  that  the  presence  of  your  Majesty  is 
urgently  desired — " 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  for  the  very 
small  figure  in  the  very  large  chair  sat 
suddenly  rigidly  erect  and  pointed  with 
a  regal  gesture  toward  the  door. 

"Call  the  guard!"  she  ordered  in  her 
shrill,  childish  voice. 

The  guard  was  called. 

"Stand  there!"  she  commanded.  Then 
she  turned  her  head  and  swept  the  room 
with  a  glance  that  excluded  none,  and 
came  to  rest  upon  the  unfortunate  courtier 
with  a  glare  that  was  positively  ferocious. 
"The  first  person  who  speaks  to  me 
one  word,  unless  I  address  him,  shall  be 
instantly  thrown  into  prison, — instantly! 
Do  you  understand?  Now  go  back  to 
the  Lord  de  St.  Yvon,"  she  continued  to 
the  messenger,  "and  tell  him  again  that 
/  positively  am  not  coming." 

The  young  man  departed  hurriedly  and 
with  alacrity;  and  for  the  space  of  some 
fifteen  minutes  or  more  absolute  silence 
reigned  in  the  Queen's  boudoir.  It  was 
a  state  of  affairs  that  seemed  destined  to 
continue  forever,  when  Queen  Edynevre 
suddenly  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"Saddle  Wildfire!"  she  cried.  "I  will 
ride.  Bring  my  riding  dress.  Come,  hurry, 
hurry!    It  is  already  late." 

In  the  audience  chamber  of  the  royal 
palace  of  Tresiquidc,  Herve  de  St.  Yvon 
walked  slowly,  but  with  exceeding  dignity, 
across  the  long  space  that  lay  between 
the  anteroom  and  the  group  of  waiting 
dignitaries.  He  held  his  great  head 
proudly,  and  his  keen  eyes  seemed  to 
challenge  those  of  R{'ole  de  L^on. 

"Your  pardon,  Mes.sieurs,"  he  said  with 
deep  gravity,  "but  this  delay  has  been 
unavoidable.  Let  us  proceed  without  her 
Majesty  Queen  Edynevre.  Her  Royal 
Highness  has  been  taken  suddenly  ill." 

Barely  had  the  words  left  his  lips  when 
the  sound  of  many  hoofs  beating  in  a 
mad  gallop  came  in  through  the  open 
casements;  and  those  craning  their  necks 
could  see  the  Queen  on  a  spirited  black 
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pony  dashing  past,  followed,  perforce,  by 
a  cavalcade  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  And 
her  Royal  Highness  led  the  troop  of 
courtiers, — a  lively  chase,  too;  for,  when 
the  mood  was  on  her,  she  was  a  dare- 
devil rider,  hesitating  at  neither  distance, 
ditch  nor  wall. 

But  at  last  even  she  grew  weary,  and 
turned  her  pony's  head  toward  the  palace 
again.  They  were  nearing  the  city, — cross- 
ing a  bit  of  common  where  stood  here 
and  there  three  or  four  dilapidated  huts, 
when  the  Queen  in  her  mad  gallop  came 
near  running  over  an  old  crone  who  was 
crossing  the  road  with  a  bundle  of  sticks 
upon  her  bent  back.  Instinctively  she 
reined  in  Wildfire,  who  reared  upon  his 
haunches  at  the  sudden  check.  The  delay 
angered  the  royal  child,  and  she  struck 
at  the  old  woman  with  her  whip,  though 
missing  her  through  the  caracoling  of 
her  horse. 

"Out — out  of  my  way,  old  witch!"  she 
cried  fiercely. 

But  for  once,  and  the  first  time,  she 
had  met  one  who  neither  for  love  of  her 
nor  self-seeking  was  afraid  of  her. 

"Aye,  witch  indeed!"  snarled  the  crone, 
shaking  a  skinny  fist  at  the  Queen.  "  Best 
beware  of  a  witch!  She  might  curse  you. 
And  sore  tempted  am  I  to  give  you  my 
curse  for  your  bad  heart, — you  that  call 
yourself  Queen  of  Gederlach!"  she  went 
on,  her  voice  growing  higher  and  shriller. 
"Only  what  need  that  I  should,  seeing 
that  you  are  already  cursed,  and  more 
bitterly  than  with  any  I  could  call  down 
upon  you?" 

The  Queen  had  reined  in  her  pony  to 
listen  to  the  old  woman;  for  the  tone  and 
manner  were  something  entirely  new  to 
her  Majesty.  But  the  courtiers  in  her 
train  rode  up  hastily  and  ordered  the 
crone  to  move  on  and  keep  silence. 

"No,  let  her  alone!"  exclaimed  Queen 
Edynevre,  imperiously.  "I  would  hear 
more  of  this  strange  curse  that  rests  upon 
me.  What  is  it,  old  dame, — what  is  this 
curse?"  « 

From   under   her  frayed   black   mantle 


the  eyes  of  the  old  woman  looked  out 
upon  the  little  Queen  with  a  gaze  that 
gradually  softened  into  sadness,  and  her 
voice  lost  its  shrill  tone  of  anger  as  she 
answered : 

"Mayhap  the  curse  came  with  you  at 
your  birth,  poor  young  thing!"  she  said. 
"But  sure  it  is  that  it  has  growTi  with 
your  growth;  each  year  doubles  it;  and 
so  it  will  ever  be  —  unless  you  find  the 
cure  —  until  at  last  it  bring  upon  you 
miseries  untold,  and  ruin  upon  Gederlach." 

So  saying,  she  turned  her  back  upon 
the  cavalcade;  and,  though  the  Queen 
called  to  her,  she  gave  no  heed,  but  kept 
on  her  way. 

The  remainder  of  the  way  home.  Queen 
Edynevre  rode  slowly  and  in  silence.  She 
felt  curiously  awed  at  the  thought  of  a 
curse  resting  on  her,  or,  as  the  old  witch 
had  said,  growing  on  her.  No  one  had 
ever  before  spoken  to  her  in  such  a  tone 
or  with  such  a  manner,  and  the  shock  of 
it  had  a  subduing  effect. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


"Pass  It  On. 


When  Mark  Guy  Pearse,  a  well-known 
Englishman,  was  fourteen  years  old, 
having  been  to  school  in  Germany,  he 
came  to  London  on  his  way  to  the  "  beau- 
tiful wilds  of  Cornwall,"  his  native  home. 
Eager  as  he  was  to  be  once  more  with  his 
family,  curiosity  got  the  better  of  him, 
and  he  determined,  before  continuing 
his  journey,  to  see  the  principal  sights  of 
the  great  city,  many  of  which  he  ha^  only 
read  of,  or  glanced  at  in  first  passing 
through.  There  would  be  so  much  more 
to  talk  about  on  returning  home,  he 
thought,  if  he  were  able  to  give  an  account 
of  the  great  buildings,  beautiful  parks, 
famous  statues,  and  so  forth,  of  which  all 
Englishmen  are  so  proud. 

The  time  passed  very  pleasantly  and 
very  quickly,  but  at  last  he  became  home- 
sick, and  resolved  to  leave  the  next  day. 
He  had  stayed  in  London  long  enough  to 
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spend  all  his  money  except  what  was 
required  for  his  fare.  He  travelled  by 
train  to  Bristol,  —  the  rail  then  ran  only 
that  far.  There  he  boarded  a  vessel  to 
carry  him  home,  and  thought  that  when 
he  had  paid  the  money  for  his  passage 
it  included  all  else. 

^t  the  end  of  the  journey,  the  steward 
came  to  him  and  [jresented  a  bill  for  his 
meals.  The  boy  told  him  he  had  no 
money.  "Then  you  should  not  have 
ordered  the  things  you  did.  What  is 
your  name?"  Mark  told  him.  The  steward 
grasped  his  hand,  and  threw  away  the 
bill,  exclaiming:  "I  never  thought  I 
should  live  to  see  you,  a  son  of  one  of  the 
most  kind-hearted  men  that  ever  drew 
breath!"  Then  he  related  how,  when  he 
had  lost  his  father,  his  mother  was  in 
great  distress,  and  Mark's  father  had  been 
so  kind  to  her  ^  that  he  made  a  solemn 
promise  that,  if  he  ever  had  the  opportu- 
nity, he  would  show  kindness  to  any  one 
bearing  his  benefactor's  name;  so  he  took 
charge  of  the  boy,  paid  his  bill,  gave  him 
some  pocket-money;  and,  after  an  afifec- 
tionate  leave-taking,  put  him  into  a  boat 
with  six  sailors,  who  rowed  him  ashore 
in  grand  style. 

His  father  met  him,  and,  after  affec- 
tionate greetings,  Mark  said :  "  Father, 
I've  been  thinking — in  fact,  I  know — it 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  kind  father." 
And  he  told  what  had  taken  place.  "My 
boy,"  was  the  reply,  "I  passed  the  kind- 
ness on  to  him  in  doing  what  I  did,  and 
now  he  has  passed  it  on  to  you.  Take 
care  yourself  to  pass  it  on  to  others 
whenever  you  have  an  opportunity." 

Well,  one  day  when  Mr.  Pearse  was 
setting  out  on  a  journey,  he  saw  a  boy  at 
the  ticket  office  rubbing  his  eyes,  evidently 
to  keep  back  the  tears.  He  asked  him 
what  his  trouble  was,  and  the  boy  told 
him  that  he  had  not  enough  money  for 
his  fare  by  fourpence.  Mr.  Pearse  gave 
him  a  shilling,  and  the  lad  procured  his 
ticket,  and  brought  back  the  change.  Mr. 
Pearse  bade  him  keep  it,  and  told  him 
the  story  of  how  he  himself  in  a  similar 


difficulty  had  once  been  befriended  by 
the  steward  of  a  boat  at  Bristol.  "And 
now,"  he  concluded,  "if  ever  you  have 
the  opportunity,  pass  it  on  yourself." 
The  boy  got  out  at  the  junction,  and  as 
the  train  moved  on  he  waved  his  hand- 
kerchief to  Mr.  Pearse,  who  had  left  his 
seat  to  look  after  him,  and  exclaimed: 
"I'll  be  sure  to  pass  it  on,  sir!" 


The  Origin  of  Book-Keeping. 


The  origin  of  book-keeping,  like  that 
of  many  other  useful  arts,  is  involved  in 
much  obscurity.  Systematic  book-keeping 
is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  first 
practised  at  Venice,  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  One  Friar  Lucas  pubUshed  a 
regular  treatise  on  the  subject,  in  the 
Italian  language,  in  1495.  Beckmann,  in 
his  "  History  of  Inventions,"  says  that  the 
Banians  of  India  from  time  immemorial 
have  been  in  possession  of  the  method 
of  book-keeping  by  double-entry,  and 
that  Venice  was  the  emporium  of  Indian 
commerce  at  the  time  Friar  Lucas' 
treatise  appeared.  Other  authors  think 
that  double-entry  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  revived  only  in  Italy  with 
the  revival  of  commerce;  and  certain 
quotations  are  adduced  in  support  of  this 
opinion,  which  show  that  the  ancients 
entered  the  receipts  and  payments  of 
debtor  and  creditor  on  opposite  pages; 
but  nothing  beyond  single-entry  can  be 
inferred  from  this  practice.  The  first 
treatise  on  book-keeping  in  the  P^ngUsh 
language,  of  which  there  is  any  account, 
was  published  in  the  year  1543  by  a 
schoolmaster  named  Hugh  Oldcastle. 


Angel  Torches. 

BV    UNCLE    TOM, 

5^HE  stars  of  silver  and  of  gold 
That  light  our  earth  below 

Are  torches  that  the  angels  hold 
As  through  the  sky  they  go. 
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— We  welcome  a  new  and  revised  edition 
(the  seventh)  of  "Psychology:  Empirical  and 
Rational,"  by  the  Rev,  Michael  Maher,  S.  J. 
It  has  been  well  described  as  a  sober,  scholarly, 
and  important  work. 

— "The  Light  of  the  Vision,"  by  Christian 
Reid,  for  which  there  have  been  numerous 
^nquiric^s,  is  now'  ready  in  handsome  book  form 
at  our  office.  Price  $1.25.  It  is  considered  the 
best  of  the  author's  Catholic  stories,  and  is 
sure  to  be  in  demand  as  a  gift  book. 

— "Civilize  the  Nations,"  by  Mrs.  Elmer 
Black,  Vice-president  of  the  Third  National 
Peace  Congress,  is  an  interesting  brochure  on 
the  desirability  of  universal  peace.  One's 
pleasure  in  perusing  Mrs.  Black's  plea  and 
appeal  is  enhanced  by  the  typographical  beauty 
of  her  brochure. 

— "Back  Home,"  by  Charles  Phillips  (San 
Francisco:  The  James  H.  Barry  Company),  the 
charming  poem  in  blank  verse  written  for  the 
eightieth  birthday  of  the  author's  father,  and 
first  published  for  private  circulation,  has 
reached  a  third  edition.  The  chief  merit  of 
the  little  work  is  in  clothing  homely  scenes 
and  incidents  with  literary  charm  and  pleasant 
humor. 

— A  movement  has  been  started  to  put  a 
mural  tablet  in  honor  of  Francis  Thompson  in 
the  Manchester  University  Buildings;  and  the 
London  Catholic  Times,  in  commenting  upon 
it,  says:  "Catholics  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  glad 
to  join  in  the  payment  of  this  tribute  to  the 
work  of  a  great  coreligionist,  who,  amidst  his 
troubles,  found  solace  in  the  Catholic  Faith, 
and   whose  writings  it  inspired." 

— The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  sale 
of  the  Huth  Library  in  London  last  month 
was  the  competition  for  the  many  editions  of 
the  Bible  or  parts  of  the  Bible  which  the  collec- 
tion contained.  Even  leaves,  manuscript  and 
printed,  fetched  extraordinary  prices.  The 
most  important  item  of  the  sale  was,  of  course, 
the  Mazarin  Bible — a  magnificent  copy,  with 
the  leaves  mostly  uncut, — which  fell  to  Mr. 
Bernard  Quaritch  for  the  unprecedented  sum 
of  5,800/.;  it  had  been  bought  by  Mr.  Huth 
in  1874  for  2715/.  Only  23  complete  paper 
copies  of  this,  the  editio  princeps  of  the  Latin 
Bible  printed  by  Gutenberg  circa  1453-5,  are 
known  to  be  in  existence;  and  of  these,  17  are 
in  public  libraries  in  Europe  and  this  country. 
The  edition  is  in  two  volumes,  folio,  and  has 
42  hues  in  each  column;    and  it  is  thought  that 


only  iSo  copies  were  originally  printed  on  paper. 
It  bears  neither  date  nor  printer's  name.  Next 
in  interest  to  the  Mazarin  was  the  48-liue  Bible, 
in  two  volumes,  printed  by  Fust  &  Schoiffher 
in  1462  at  Mayence, — the  first  edition  with  a 
date.  Of  this,  two  copies  were  sold, — one  printed 
on  vellum,  the  other  on  paper. 

—The  fourth  edition  of  "The  Heart  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,"  just  issued  by  Benziger  Brothers, 
is  a  series  of  meditations  for  the  Month  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  The  greater  number  of  them 
originally  appeared  in  the  Messenger  of  the 
Sacred  Heart;  but  they  have  been  carefully 
revised,  and,  together  with  ten  additional  ones, 
re-edited,  so  as  to  present  the  reader  with  a 
meditation  for  every  day  of  the  month.  "This 
small  volume,"  says  the  author,  "is  a  modest 
offering  to  those  who  seek  their  rest,  their 
refreshment,  and  their  strength  in  the  Adorable 
Heart  of  Jesus." 

— When  a  Catholic  book-reviewer  finds  a 
dozen  or  a  score  of  new  volumes  piled  upon 
his  table,  all  silently  clamoring  for  notice,  it 
is  a  positive  pleasure  to  discover  that  one  of 
the  authors  represented  is  Father  Matthew 
Russell,  S.  J.  The  reviewer  knows  that,  con- 
cerning any  work  of  the  venerable  editor  of  the 
Irish  Monthly,  several  things — safety,  saneness, 
interest,  edification,  and  literary  distinction — 
may  be  taken  for  granted.  And  all  these  qualities 
are  conspicuous  in  "Among  the  Blessed:  Loving 
Thoughts  about  Favorite  Saints."  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.)  The  book  contains  sketches  of 
sixteen  of  the  Blessed,  only  five  of  whom  are 
Jesuits.  A  number  of  poems  are  scattered 
through  the  work  which  is  also  adorned  with 
eight  good  illustrations. 

— A  number  of  recently  published  prayer- 
books  call  for  mention  here.  "The  Dominican 
Mission  Book  and  Manual  of  General  Devotions," 
compiled  from  sources  chiefly  Dominican  by  a 
priest  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic  (Benziger 
Brothers),  is  substantially  bound  and  of  con- 
venient size,  but  not  too  well  printed.  "Com- 
munion Prayers  of  the  Saints,"  compiled  by 
the  Rev.  Father  Geiermann,  C.  SS,  R.  (B. 
Herder),  though  not  exteriorly  attractive,  is  a 
desirable  little  manual.  Most  of  the  prayers, 
we  notiee,  are  by  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori.  "The 
Prayer-Book  for  Children,"  by  Mother  M. 
Loyola  (P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons),  will  find  favor 
with  older  as  well  as  younger  children.  It  is 
a  very  pretty  booklet,  and  contains  a  number 
of  pleasing  pictures.  "Come  Let  Us  Adore," 
compiled     by     Father     Bonaventure     Hammer, 
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O.  F.  M.  (RenziKer  Brothers),  has  recoiniiienda- 
tion  enough  in  the  name  of  its  author.  Devout 
souls  of  both  sexes,  within  and  without  the 
cloister,  will  find  it  a  veritable  treasury  of 
meditations  and  devotions.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  "With  God,"  a  book  of  prayers  and 
reflections,  by  the  Rev.  F.  X.  I.asance  (same 
iniblishers).  To  this  list  may  be  added  the  new 
edition  (the  sixth)  of  the  "Raccolta"  (Burns 
&  Gates).  It  is  excellently  printed  ou  good 
paper,  but  the  binding,  we  must  say,  leaves 
something  to  be  desired.  Books  of  devotion, 
of  all  books,  should  be  flexibly  bound, — -open 
their  arms   to  one,   so   to  speak. 

— "Love  is  Life,"  by  Louise  Stackpoole- 
Kenny  (Greening  &  Co.,  London),  is  a  romance 
of  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  The  plot  is  laid  in 
Ireland  and  France,  and  the  heroine,  Dymphna 
MacNamara,  or,  as  she  is  called  in  France, 
Iseult  de  Saint  Armand,  has  a  career  wilful 
and  checkered  enough  to  suit  anybody.  Many 
historical  characters  figure  in  the  story,  and 
a  vivid  description  is  afforded  of  the  French 
Court  at  St.  Germain,  to  which  the  exiled  James, 
the  unfortunate  Stuart  Kihg,  with  his  Queen, 
Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  went  in  the  hour 
of  their  exile.  To  those  who  like  the  exciting 
events  of  knight-errantry,  and  delight  in  cotirt 
intrigue,  the  book  will  be  of  absorbing  interest. 
The  heroine,  it  must  be  said,  is  neither  amiable 
nor  worthy  of  imitation.  She  shocks  rather  than 
attracts  one,  and  heroines,  of  all  persons,  should 
create   a  favorable  impression. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  Hit  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  onts  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions   will   not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  the  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"The  Light  of  the  Vision."   Christian  Reid.  $1.25. 

"The   Heart  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth."     75  cts. 

"Among  the   Blessed:     Loviiig  Thoughts  about 

Favorite   Saints."     Rev.    Matthew    Russell, 

S.  J.    Si. 25,  net. 
"Being."    Rev.  A.  Rother,  S.  J.    50  cts. 
"St.  John  Capistran."     Fr.    Vincent  Fitzgerald, 

O.  F.  M.     50  cts. 

"Short   Readings  for   Religious."     Rev.   Charles 
Cox,  O.  M.  I.    $1.10,  net. 


"Officium  Festoruni   Nativitatis,  etc."     51.25. 
"When    Toddles    was    Seven."      Mrs.    Herman 

Bosch.    Si. 10. 
"Our      Priesthood."       Rev.  Joseph      Bruneau, 

S.  S.,   D.  D.    90  cts.,  net. 
"Nora's  Mission."     Mary   Agnes   Finn.     7.S  cis. 
"The  Training  of  Children  and  of  Girls  in  Their 

Teens."     Madame  Cecilia.     75  cts. 

"The  Home  of  Evangeline."  A.  L.  Pringle. 
90  cts. 

"The  Dream  of  Gerontius."    Cardinal  Newman. 

15  cts. 
"Along    the    Andes    and    down    the    Amazon." 

H.  J.  Mozans,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.    $3.50. 
"Theology  of  the  Sacraments."     Very  Rev.   P. 

Pourrat,   V.    G.     $1.50. 

"St.  Charles  Borromeo."  Louise  M.  Stackpoole- 
Kenny.    Ji.io,  net. 

"Mysticism:  Its  True  Nature  and  Value." 
Mr.   A.    B.   Sharpe,   M.   A.     Si. 35,   net. 

"Socialism:  The  Nation  of  Fatherless  Children." 
David  Goldstein,  Martha  Moore  Avery. 
$1.25. 

"My   Ragpicker."     Mary   E.   Waller.     75  cts. 

"  Devotion  to  the  Nine  Choirs  of  .Holy  Angels. 
Especially  to  Angel-Guardians."  Henri- 
Marie  Boudon.    75  cts. 

Obituary. 

Renumber  them  that  are  in  bands. — Hbb.,  xili.  3. 

Rev.  Anthony  Heitmann,  of  the  diocese  of 
Fort  Wayne;  Rev.  John  Delinikaitis,  diocese  of 
Scranton;    and  Rev.  John  Frieden,  S.  J. 

Sister  M.  Appoline,  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

Mr.  John  Meyer,  Mr.  George  Bauer,  Miss  H.  J. 
Boyle,  Mr.  John  Bartin,  Mrs.  Catherine  Walsh, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Davis,  Mrs.  Anna  Phelan, 
Mr.  John  Shepperd,  Miss  Mary  Fitzpatrick,  Mr. 
Andrew  Franz,  Mrs.  Anna  McGovern,  Mr.  A.  S. 
Bouchard,  Mr.  Patrick  Fogarty,  Mr.  John 
Brothers,  Mr.  Nicholas  Rooney,  Mr.  Alexander 
Fries,  Miss  Mary  Finnegan,  Mr.  George  Funk, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Honnings,  Miss  Mary  Murry,  Mr. 
Edward  Kenny,  Mr.  Bernard  Herdering,  Mr. 
Thomas  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  McCor- 
mick,  Mr.  W.  J.  Plischke,  Mr.  John  Spreitzer, 
Mr.  James  Hogan,  Mrs.  Mary  Hogan,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Stevenson,  Mrs.  Annie  Gleason,  Mr.  Thomas 
Tucker,  Mrs.  Mary  McBryan,  Mr.  F.  P.  'wirtz, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Michael  McDonnell,  Mr.  M.  J.  Woodlock, 
Mr.  Frank  McCartney,  Mary  Branconier,  Mr. 
John   O'Neill,  and   Mrs.    Florence  Simmomls. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  the;n.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    Amen.     (300  days'  indul.) 


(Luca  del)a  Robbia.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I., 
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^i\t  C{)urcf)'s(  Cfjtistmasi  (greeting 

(Jfrom  tl)c  l^oman  iHartirologp) 


N  the  year  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  when  in  the  beginning  God 
created  heaven  and  earth,  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine; 
from  the  flood  of  Noe,  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-seven;  from 
the  nativity  of  Abraham,  two  thousand  and  fifteen;  from  Moses  and  the  coming 
forth  of  the  people  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  ten; 
from  the  anointing  of  David,  king,  one  thousand  and  thirty-two;  in  the  sixty-fifth 
week  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel;  in  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-fourth 
Olympiad;  in  the  year  from  the  building  of  the  city  of  Rome,  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  two;  in  the  two-and-fortieth  year  of  the  empire  of  Octavian  Augustus, 
when  the  whole  world  was  in  peace,  in  the  sixth  age  thereof,  JESUS  CHRIST, 
Eternal  God,  and  Son  of  the  Eternal  Father,  intending  to  sanctify  the  world  with 
His  most  blessed  Presence,  having  been  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  nine 
months  being  past  after  his  conception,  is  made  man,  born  in  Bethlehem,  Judaea, 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  Nativity  of  our  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST,  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh. 

The  same  day,  ...  at  Nicomedia,  the  passion  of  many  thousand  martyrs, 
who  when  upon  the  day  of  Our  Lord's  Nativity  they  were  assembled  together 
in  the  church  to  hear  Mass,  Dioclesian  the  emperor  commanded  the  church  doors 
to  be  shut,  and  a  fire  to  be  made  round  about  it,  as  also  a  vessel  with  incense 
to  be  placed  before  the  doors,  and  the  common  crier  to  proclaim  with  a  loud 
voice  that  such  as  would  escape  burning,  should  go  forth  and  offer  incense  to 
Jupiter;  and  when  they  all  with  one  voice  answered  that  they  would  rather  and 
more  willingly  die  for  Christ,  the  fire  being  kindled,  they  were  all  burned,  and 
deserved  to  be  born  in  heaven  the  same  day  that  Christ  vouchsafed  to  be  born 
on  earth  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
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The  Nativity. 

BY  I,.  M,  tai.nti:k. 

<J^PE  to  the  Christmas  Guest, 

A  little  Child, 
Who  bririgeth  giiii  llic   best; 
-Peace  and  good- will  on  earth  and  mercy  luild. 

His  hands  are  weak   and  small, 

Hut    have   the  power 

To  break    the   chains  of  all. 

And  hold  the  heritage  of  heaven  as  dower. 

On  evory  sea  and  land 

Where  men  abide, 
At  touch  of  that  frail  hand. 
By  none  forbid,  the  door  swings  oyn  w'mU-.' 

The  newborn  arc  His  own, 

He  whispers  low 
To  them  of  lands  unknown, 
Whence  they  were  sent  to  us,  God's  love  to  show. 

The  great   moon   bell  doth   ring. 

The  star   bells  chime, 
And  angel  choirs  siiig, 
As  flies  the  joyful  news  from  clime  to  clime. 

The  Saviour  prophesied 

Is  born  again, 
And,  whatsoe'er   betide, 
Through  time  and  through  eternity  shall  reign. 


A  Light  from  Heaven. 


A  Christmas  Story. 


BV    MAtJRICB    FRANCIS    UGAN. 
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R.  BKAUCHAMP  made  no 
reply  to  his  wife's  question. 
He  looked  around  at  the 
luxuries  of  the  dining-room. 
The  old  copper  plaques  on  the  wall 
gleamed  faintly  in  the  shaded  light  of 
the  electric  bulbs,  dis]K>sed  in  a  dozen 
easeful  and  picturesque  rings.  The  heavy 
black  figures  on  the  old  Dutch  sideboard 
stood  half  concealed  in  the  artistic  shad- 
ows of  a  rooju  in  which  every  detail  had 
been  made  the  subject  of  thought.  Dinner 
was    over;     the    l.ouis-Quinze    clock     on 


the  chimney-piece  rang  nine  o'clock.  Mr. 
Beauchatnp  smiled.  He  recalled  his  wife's 
saying  that  the}'  must  have  the  old  Dutch 
chimney-piece  replaced  by  marble,  as  the 
timbre  of  the  chimes  was  spoiled  by  the 
clock's  resting  on  the  wood.  That  was 
all  she  could  find  fault  with  in  this 
nest  of  luxury,  -  a  crumpled  rose-kaf, 
that  was  all.  And  yet  she  was  not  happy. 
The  death  of  their  boy  accounted  for  this, 
perhaps,- -but  not  entirely. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  have 
•everything  we  want?" 

Mrs.  Hcauchamp  repeated  the  question, 
putting  her  coffee-cup  down.  Heauchamp's 
eye  fell  on  the  perfect  little  eighteenth- 
century  Dresden  cup,  in  its  silver  filigree 
holder.    It  was  typical  too. 

"Oh,  I  know,"  she  continued,  inter- 
preting his  glance,  "  you're  thinking  that, 
with  all  these  things — mere  //(/»),i,'.c,--wc 
have  everything  we  need!" 

"Except  contentment;  and  I  don't  see 
why  we  shouldn't  have  that,  if — " 

"  I  should  be  content,  you  mean,  if 
I  would  cease  to  grumble  and  to  pout. 
Oh,  yes,  I  have  everything  to  make  me 
happy,  so  far  as  materials  are  concerned!" 

"You  admit  that!"  he  said,  with  a  glow 
of  triumph  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  must  admit  that.  You  refuse  me 
nothing;  and,  Arthur,"  she  added,  with 
a  smile  that  made  her  small  face  seem 
like  a  sunlit  rose,  "  you  are  as  good  as 
good  can  be — to  nic,  I  mean." 

Her  face  shadowed  a  little.  His  heart 
had  begun  to  beat  rapidly.  He  smiled 
back;  and  then,  catching  her  last  words, 
asked,  his  face  changing: 

"Why  do  you  say  'to  vw'f  Am  I  bad 
to  other  people?" 

Her  face  became  serious.  She  rose;  her 
soft  silken  gown,  with  touches  of  gold  and 
silver  in  its  folds,  gave,  as  it  trailed  on 
the  polished  floor,  another  touch  of  luxury 
to  a  room  in  which  luxury,  not  comfort, 
had  been  aimed  at. 

"Never  mind!"  she  said.  'If  we  are 
to  see  the  last  act  of  —  of  something  or 
other   (I   don't  know  what  we  are  going 
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to  hear  at  the  Metropolitan  to-night), 
we'd  better  go.  The  car  has  been  waiting 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"Well,  you  are  biased"  he  said,  laugh- 
ing. "  There  was  a  time  when  an  opera 
at  the  Metropolitan  meant  something 
very  definite  and  delightful  to  you.  But, 
again,  why  'to  me'?  Don't  you  think  I 
am  nice  to  other  people?"  ■ 

"The  Aliens?"  she  half  hesitated. 

He  flushed. 

"Oh,  that  was  all  in  the  game!  He'd 
have  '  done '  me  if  I  hadn't  '  done '  him.  It 
was  a  question  of  a  million  or  so  between 
his  syndicate  and  ours,   and  he  lost." 

"  But  you  made  him  lose." 

"  Of  course." 

"  And  the  Aliens  were  such  friends  of 
ours!  When  baby  was  ill  —  I  can't  bear 
to  think  of  it,  —  Mrs.  Allen  was  so  kind! 
And  you  and  Dick  were  together  so  much, 
you  know!    And  yet — " 

"I  played  the  game,  that's  all,"  he  said, 
shutting  his  teeth  tight  on  his  cigar.  "  He 
lost,  Edith." 

"Have  you  seen  the  Evening  Sun9" 

"  No:    hadn't  time." 

"Well,  he  has  tried  to  commit  suicide." 

"What!  Dick  Allen?  I  thought  he  had 
more  nerve.    It  can't  be  true." 

"It's  in  all  the  papers." 

Beauchamp  was  silent  for  a  minute. 

"At  any  rate,  we  must  show  at  the 
opera  with  the  Marvels,  and  there's  the 
supper  afterward." 

The  maid  brought  her  wrap. 

In  the  motor  car,  on  the  way  to  the 
opera  house,  neither  husband  nor  wife 
spoke.  He  was  vaguely  uneasy.  As  they 
were  entering  the  Marvels'  box,  he  looked 
across  at  the  empty  place  opposite,  where 
Mrs.  Allen,  in  a  glory  of  diamonds,  used 
to  sit  on  gala  nights.  He  noticed,  with 
irritation,  that  his  wife  was  looking  in 
the  same  direction. 

"It  was  all  in  the  game!"  he  said  to 
himself. 

Then  the  curtain  went  up,  and  the 
music  of  "La  Boh^me"  began.  It  is  good 
music;      and,     listening,     he     forgot    the 


Aliens  until  the  sad  end  of  the  opera. 
Then,  with  a  rush  of  unhappiness,  he 
thought  of  them. 

"  It  was  all  in  the  game!"  he  said  again. 
"Dick  took  his  risk." 

He  looked  at  Edith;  her  eyes  were  full 
of  tears.  vShe  was  not  so  blasic,  after  all. 
Her  eyes  met  his.  He  read  in  them  the 
question:  "Is  the  game  worth  while?" 
They  were  not  talkers;  they  understood 
each  other  so  well  that  there  was  not 
always  need  for  words.  Mrs.  Beauchamp 
honestly  disliked  gossip.  They  had  heard 
"La  Boh^me"  too  often  to  talk  about  it; 
and  her  husband  did  not  dare  to  speak  of 
Wall  Street,^  that  subject  was  too  near 
the  cause  of  Dick  Allen's  declension. 

Mr.  Beauchamp's  secretary  was  waiting 
for  him.  Allen  was  still  alive.  He  had 
admitted  that  he  had  committed  the  deed 
because  he  was  "all  in," — "a  pauper,  in 
fact,"  the  young  man  said. 

"Would  you  do— that,"  Edith  asked, 
with  horrified  eyes,  "if  Dick  Allen  had 
ruined  you?" 

"Edith!"  Beauchamp  said  impatiently. 
"  /  did  not  ruin  Allen :  he  took  his  chances. 
Yes,  I'd  kill  myself  if  I  were  bowled  out 
as  he  is,  — that  is,"  he  added,  "if  I  had 
a  large  enough  life  insurance.  You  see  I 
am  frank." 

"  O  dear!  O  dear! "  she  said,  as  he  kissed 
her.  "  We  love  each  other,  and  yet  how 
unhappy  we  are!"  And  then  there  came 
a  storm  of  sobs. 

He  was  silent,  saddened,  yet  somewhat 
impatient.  She  had  everything  that  a 
woman  could  want,  —  diamonds, ,  motor 
cars — everything. 

"  You  don't  mean  that  you'd  really  kill 

yourself?   You  can't  mean  that  I"  she  said. 

"Most  men  in  my  position  would,"  he 

answered.     "  If  I  lost  everything,  there'd 

be  nothing  to  live  for.    No  game!" 

"  The  worst  of  it  is,"  she  said  wistfully, 
"  that  all  these  luxuries  spoil  us  for  higher 
things — for  God." 

"Men  like  me  haven't  time  to  think 
of  God;    and  even   you,   Edith — " 

"Yes,  I  know,"  she  said  hastily.    "But 
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when    we    were    married,    you    became    a 
Catholic—" 

"Well,  Edith,"  he  replied,  with  a 
humorous  gleam  in  his  eyes,  "  you  oughtn't 
to  hold  that  against  me.  I  must  say  you 
haven't  been  very  exacting.  An  opera 
and  a  supper  on  Saturday  night  don't 
leave  us  in  a  humor  for  church  on  Sunday 
at  ten  o'clock." 

Edith  flushed. 

"  But  Dick  Allen,  Arthur!  He  was  your 
friend,  yet  you  did  not  hesitate  to  ruin 
him.     It  seems  really  savage." 

"  Why,  ray  dear,  you  talk  like  a  mag- 
azine muck-raker  before  his  conversion 
by  the  capitalists." 

"Don't  laugh,  Arthur!  Something  is 
wrong.  But  I  must  begin  by  finding 
what's  wrong  with  myself,  —  that's  the 
Catholic  way." 

"  A  bully  good  way !  But  there's  nothing 
wrong  with  you,  my  dear!"  he  answered; 
and  she  looked  a  picture  of  sweetness 
and  grace. 

"  We'll  begin  by  going  to  Mass  to- 
morrow," she  said   firmly. 

"  Then,"  he  observed,  laughing  again, 
"no  more  operas  or  late  suppers  for  me 
on  Saturday  nights.  You  can  take  your 
choice,  my  dear!  If  I  must  stay  within 
four  walls,  give  me  a  short  Mass  to  a 
long  opera." 

"It   has   been  all   my   fault." 

"  Edith,  you  know  that  religion  with 
me  is  skin-deep.  I've  never  felt  the  need 
of  it.  I  am  like  half  the  male  population 
of  the  United  States.  I  needed  you,  my 
dear,  and  I  took  religion  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  happiness.  Of  course  I  respect 
the  Church.  I  like  even  the  discipline  of 
the  Fridays.  It's  a  reminder  in  a  practical 
way  that  there's  a  law  somewhere.  But, 
you  see,  I'm  not  religious." 

"There's  something  wrong  with  me," 
she  repeated. 

"  My  dear  dove  and  bird-of -paradise, 
there's  nothing  wrong  with  you!  It's 
the  times,  —  we're  part  of  the  times, 
that's  all." 

"There   is   something  wrong  with   me, 


or  you  wouldn't  feel  that  way  about  our 
religion." 

"  That's  a  fallacy,  my  dear,  which  good 
women  accept  as  a  dogma.  They  think 
there's  something  wrong  with  them  when 
their  husbands  are  not  religious.  It  may 
be  true  sometimes,  but  not  always.  No 
example  can  make  a  man  really  religious. 
It  may  fill  him  with  respect  and  turn 
his  thoughts  toward  religion;  but,  unless 
it's  a  very  tactful  example,  it  merely 
bores  him.  In  the  business  world  it  is 
very  difficult  for  a  man  to  apply  religion 
to  life.    It  would  lead  to  chaos." 

"You  mean  that  we  can't  make  up  to 
the  Aliens  what  we  have  taken  from 
them?" 

"  My  dear,  be  sensible !  If  we  did  that 
sort  of  thing,  the  game  wouldn't  be 
worth  the  candle.  By  the  way,  Dick's 
doctor  told  me  in  the  foyer  to-night  that 
he  might  live." 

"Thank  God!" 

"But  what  a  Hfe!"  exclaimed  Beau- 
champ,  dropping  his  extinct  cigarette 
into  a' jade  bowl.     "Out  of  everything!" 

Edith  Beauchamp  sat  very  still,  her 
hands  in  her  lap,  like  one  desolate. 

"  I  sometimes  long  for  South  Dakota 
again.  It  was  a  hard  life;  but  at  Tangiers 
we  had  books  and  music  and  a  little 
neighborly  circle,  and  the  fight  was  a 
fair  fight  against  winter  and  rough 
weather." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  he  answered,  smiling, 
"  we  men  keep  up  the  game  for  the  sake 
of  our  wives  and  for  the  excitement  of 
the  fight." 

"  If  our  boy  had  lived,  would  you 
want  him  to  be  in  a  game  like  this?" 

Beauchamp  started. 

"What  a  question!  Should  I?  I  don't 
think  I  should.  No,  I  really  don't  think 
I  should!" 

Edith  sighed. 

"It's  all  an  awful  puzzle,"  she  said. 

People  were  coming  back  to  the  city, — 
that  is,  the  women  of  fashion  were  coming 
back  for  a  brief  season  before  Christmas. 
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Many  of  the  men  remained  in  the  city 
most  of  the  time.  The  Beauchamps  had 
been  so  busy  —  she  with  social  duties, 
he  with  business  burdens — that  they  had 
scarcely  spoken  a  confidential  word  for 
a  week. 

"  I'd  like  to  spend  Christmas  at  home," 
Edith  said  at  luncheon.  (Through  a  mis- 
take in  an  arrangement  with  a  great 
financier,  Beauchamp  had  the  unusual 
pleasure  of  lunching  with  his  wife.)  "And 
don't  you  think  you  might  go  with  me?" 

"  Ask,  my  love,  for  a  pearl  necklace  of 
any  value,  a  ruby  tiara,  or — " 

"Don't  laugh.    I  am  serious." 

"  Don't    cry.      I    am    serious.     All    the 
treasures  of  the  earth,  within  my  means, 
at    this    season    of    the    year,    are  yours. 
But     a     journey     to     Tangiers,     South 
Dakota, — impossible ! " 

"  O  Arthur,  there  must  be  some  change 
in  our  ways!  This  is  not  living  at  all. 
I  scarcely  ever  see  you  except  in  a  crowd." 

"We're  in  the  game,  my  dear!" 

"  The  game  that  killed  Dick  Allen, — 
he's  dead!" 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

"  But  how  are  we  going  to  get  out  of 
the  game,  my  dear?  I  admit  that  my 
line  of  business  is  bad  for  the  man  that's 
down,  —  that,  according  to  rules,  at  a 
moment's  notice  I  must  ruin  my  best 
friend,  if  he  happens  to  be  on  the  other 
side.  These  things  occur  in  the  flash  of 
an  electric  spark.  But  you  wouldn't  like 
to  be  poor?" 

"  Do  you  remember  the  story  of  Bona 
Donna,  told  in  the  '  Life  of  St.  Francis 
d'Assisi'  you  gave  me  last  Christmas? 
I  forget  her  husband's  name;  but  he  was 
a  great  Italian  man  of  affairs, — 'in  the 
game.'  He  gave  to  the  poor  everything 
except  a  little  house  and  garden, — just 
sufficient  to  live  on.  Up  to  that  time  he 
had  'cornered'  food,  or  anything  he  could, 
as  brokers  do  now.  After  that,  he  con- 
sidered only  his  duty  to  God.  And,  in 
return,  St.  Francis  obtained  for  him  the 
grace  that  he  should  live  many  years, 
tranquil  and  happy,  with  his  wife.   Bona 


Donna,    and    that    they    should    both    die 
on  the  same  day." 

"It  would  be  worth  it,  my  dear!"  He 
sighed.  "You  can't  buy  that  sort  of 
thing  nowadays  any  more  than  you  can 
get  back  to  the  sitting-room  lamp,  a 
book,  and  carpet  slippers  o'  evenings. — 
I  am  sorry  about  Dick  Allen." 

"I  know  you  are,"  she  answered. 
"Suppose  it  happens  again?" 

He  frowned. 

"  Well,  I  wish  you  could  motor  to  Tan- 
giers," he  said.  "But,  as  you  can't,  make 
yourself  as  comfortable  on  the  way  as 
you  can,  and  see  that  your  mother  has 
a  good  Christmas  gift." 

"Then  you  can't  go?" 

"It  would  be  almost  ruinous." 

Edith's  heart  was  in  revolt,  not  against 
her  husband  but  against  the  conditions 
of  her  life.  Luxury,  excitement,  the  whirl 
of  society, — she  hated  them  all.  And, 
since  she  had  slipped  into  the  confessional 
before  Mass  on  Sunday,  the  story  of  the 
converted  Italian  merchant  and  his  wife. 
Bona  Donna,  had  haunted  her.  "  I  feel, 
somehow,"  she  thought,  "as  if  St.  Francis 
were  taking  a  special  interest  in  me." 
Then  she  spoke  aloud: 

"  Dear  mother !  How  glad  she  will  be ! 
John  isn't  well,  and  she's  worried  about 
him.  He's  a  good  son,  and,  though  he  is  the 
only  one,  not  at  all  spoiled.  He  has  made 
the  ranch  pay  splendidly  since  the  climate 
has  changed  out  there.  In  the  old  days 
it  was  an  awful  fight.  Father  had  to  stand 
that  when  we  were  young.  As  we  grew 
older,  the  fight  wasn't  so  hard, — and  then 
he  died." 

"But  you  have  the  blizzards  out  there 
still,"  said  Beauchamp.  "Awful  snow- 
storms!" 

"Blizzards  are  not  snowstorms,"  said 
Mrs.  Beauchamp,  evidently  interested. 

Her  husband  chuckled  as  he  noticed 
this  change.  It  had  not  been  so  easy  to 
interest  her  of  late. 

"A  blizzard  begins  all  of  a  sudden.  It 
comes  like  a  swirl  of  white  moist  sand, 
only  finer.    It  is  not  at  all  like  the  snow 
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you  know  in  the  east.  And  if  you're  caught 
in  it,  it's  hopeless  to  do  anything  except 
lie  down  under  what  shelter  you  can  find, 
and  wait.  I  have  seen  house  and  barns 
covered  out  of  sight  by  this  drifting 
powder.  We  had  to  make  a  tunnel 
through  it  to  get  to  the  stock.  It's  up  to 
your  neck  in  no  time.  If  you  don't  know 
what  to  do  in  a  blizzard,  you're  gone.  A 
compass  isn't  of  any  use;  all  landmarks 
are  obliterated;    you  just  have  to  wait." 

"  How  long?" 

"Days  often,"  said  Mrs.  Beauchamp, 
her  cheeks  flushed.  "0  Arthur,  I  wish 
you  could  go  to  Tangiers  with  me !  Mother 
hasn't  seen  you  since  our  wedding." 

"I  wish  I  could,"  he  said  earnestly. 
"But  I'm  a  slave  in  the  amphitheatre  of 
Wall  Street,  torn  by  the  bulls  and  the 
bears." 

She  sighed. 

"We  seem  to  be  drifting  apart." 

"You'll  have  to  have  two  secretaries 
soon,  to  keep  up  with  your  engagements 
as  the  wife  of  a  budding  multi-millionaire. 
We're  not  drifting  apart:  we're  busy, 
that's  all." 

"  But  not  with  the  real  business  of  life." 

"What  is  the  real  business  of  life?" 

"  Not  to  make  money  and  kill  one's 
friends." 

Beauchamp's  lips  tightened,  and  a 
gleam  of  wrath  came  into  his  eyes.  His 
wife's  speech  in  ordinary  times  would 
have  made  him  laugh  cynically,  but  it 
struck  hard  to-night.  He  had  asked  him- 
self that  question  several  times  of  late, 
and  then  brushed  it  aside.  Looking  at 
him,  Edith  wished  that  she  hadn't  asked 
it.  She  felt  sorry  for  her  husband.  He  and 
she  seemed  to  be  like  restless  creatures 
caught  in  a  net. 

"It's  not  a  nice  way  of  putting  it,"  he 
answered  coldly.  "  By  the  way,  about 
those  pink  pearls  you  wanted  to  match, — 
the  other  twenty-four  are  here." 

She  did  not  seem  glad  to  take  the  Paris 
box  so  ardently  desired  a  month  ago. 
There  was  so  much  beyond  the  pearls  and 
the  other  beautiful  things! 


On  the  day  of  her  departure  for  her 
Christmas  visit,  Edith  was  not  particu- 
larly cheerfuL  Her  husband  tried  to  be. 
It  was  evident  that  the  prospective 
journey  had  not  rai.sed  her  spirits. 

"You're  not  very  gay,"  he  said. 

"  How  can  5'ou  expect  me  to  be  gay, 
without  you?"  she  asked. 

He  smiled;  he  said  to  himself  that  her 
tone  was  somewhat  perfunctory. 

Yes,  they  were  drifting  apart,  she  ad- 
mitted; and  after  her  train  had  started, 
she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
wept. 

She  found  the  house  changed.  The 
garage  at  the  back  startled  her.  There 
were  actually  motor  cars  in  Tangiers! 
And  there  was  a  great  glass  structure  on 
the  sunny  side,  for  winter  flowers,  above 
the  hea\'y  embankment  she  knew  so  well. 
Her  brother  had  certainly  been  progres- 
sive. The  line  of  thick  wire,  with  its 
rope  link,  and  the  iron  ring  attached  to 
it,  stretched  from  the  house  to  the  barn, — 
it  had  been  really  a  safety  line  in  the 
blizzards,  and  would  doubtless  be  one 
again.  And  the  welcome!  And  the  big 
living  room,  bright  with  firelight!  And 
the  clasp  of  her  mother's  arms!  It  was 
childhood  again. 

John  was  in  bed,  hopeful,  and  seem- 
inglj'  enjoying  what  he  called  his  "rest." 
Nevertheless,  his  mother  was  very  anxious. 
It  would  have  to  be  a  long  rest,  the 
doctor  said. 

"The  ranch  has  outgrown  him,  Edith. 
I  wish  there  was  somebody  to  help.  Since 
we've  stopped  raising  wheat,  and  we've 
bought  so  much  more  land,  there  is  so 
much  to  think  of,"  the  mother  said. 

Edith's  days  passed  agreeably.  The 
tranquil  early  winter  life  soothed  her. 
She  was  unhappy  at  times  because  .she 
was  so  contented  without  Arthur.  Her 
very  presence  gladdened  her  mother's 
heart,  and  the  old  neighbors  motored 
over  to  call.  Edith  could  not  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  motor  cars  and  the  tele- 
phones   in    this    region    of   farmers;     but 
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modern    improvements    had    not   brought 
fuss  or  flurry. 

As  Christmas  approached,  and  the  plans 
for  Mass  in  the  little  church  were  dis- 
cussed over  the  telephones — visions  of 
splendid  decoration  arose,  —  Edith  felt 
that  she  must  see  her  husband,  so  she 
telegraphed : 

"I  wish  you  could  come  for  Christmas." 

Then  she  thought:    "He  can't  come,  / 

know.    At  heart,  he  knows  I  miss  him." 


In  tv/o  or  three  days  after  her  de- 
parture, her  husband  had  been  philosophic. 
There  was  much  to  do,  but  he  discovered 
that  all  this  work  did  not  prevent  him 
from  thinking.  Going  home  one  night 
leisurely,  he  dropped  into  the  cathedral. 
Here  was  peace,  here  was  rest,  and  a 
Presence  that  touched  his  heart.  The 
story  of  the  Italian  merchant  and  his 
wife  Bona  Donna  came  back  to  him. 
"And  St.  Francis  obtained  that,  through 
the  grace  of  the  Crucified,  these  two  should 
not  be  separated  in  life  or  in  death;  for 
they  had  showed  their  love  for  the  Lady 
Poverty  by  becoming  her  disciples." 

It  was  odd  that  this  passage  should  run 
through  his  brain  like  a  strain  of  per- 
sistent mu.sic.  It  was  odd — to  those  who 
do  not  know  that  coincidences  are  the 
rule  of  life,  such  things  are  always  odd — 
that  he  should  see  Mrs.  Allen,  bent  and 
agonized  in  prayer,  not  far  from  him, 
across  the  aisle.  He  almost  ran  from  the 
church.  "Why  did  I  go  in?"  he  asked 
himself,  almost  angrily. 

The  next  day  his  wife's  telegram  came. 
He  laughed  when  he  read  it.  "She  knows 
I  can't  go!"  he  said  irritably.  "At  any 
rate,  she  wants  me."  And  this  thought 
pleased  him. 

Already  the  genial  touch  of  the  coming 
Christmas  was  in  the  air.  The  bustle  of 
shoppers,  the  holly  with  the  red  ribbons 
among  its  green,  made  him  think  in  a 
tender  and  sacred  way  of  Edith. 

"I  believe,"  he  murmured,  "that  I  can 
never  be  really  happy  again  unless  I 
'  throw  away  this  weight.'  " 


This  absurd  idea  made  him  smile.  He 
read  Edith's  telegram  again.  Then  he 
said  to  his  secretary: 

"  Write  a  note  to  Mrs.  Allen,  enclosing 
this,  cheque  for  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
Say  I've  found  that  it  is  due  her,  — 
that's  all." 

' '  Mad ! ' '  the  secretary  said ,  ^  "  mad ! 
But  everybody's  crazy  at  Christmas." 

Then  he  telegraphed  to  Edith: 

"I  am  coming." 

"Raving  mad!  thought  the  secretary. 
"Why,  the  L.  A.  O.'s  consolidation  is  on 
for  this  week  before  Christmas!  If  he's 
not  here  he  may  go  to  the  wall." 

By  this  time  Beauchamp  was  on  his 
way  to  Chicago. 

Fine,  damp  particles  filled  the  air;  it 
grew  warmer.  Beauchamp  had  rashly 
insisted  on  driving  from  the  station  to 
the  ranch.  The  buggy  was  new  and 
springy;  the  horse,  young  and  fresh; 
the  drive,  exhilarating.  He  had  a  good 
local  sense:  he  had  no  fear  of  losing  his 
way,  and  he  wanted  to  surprise  Edith. 
He  laughed  out  loud  when  he  thought 
of  his  returning  to  the  old-fashioned  way 
of  "surprising  people."  "I'll  be  playing 
practical  jokes  next!" 

Suddenly  the  world  seemed  lost  in  a 
whirling,  white  mist.  The  horse  stood 
still,  shivering.  A  blizzard  had  begun. 
It  was  not  a  snowstorm:  it  was  an 
uncanny,  white  spiral,  by  which  space 
seemed  to  be  pierced  and  annihilated.. 
Beauchamp  managed  to  cover  the  horse. 
Then,  \vrapped  in  a  spare  blanket — how 
he  thanked  the  foresight  of  the  stableman 
for  those  blankets!  —  and  in  his  fur' coat,. 
he  lay  down  under  the  buggy.  The  air 
was  filled  with  a  perpetual  roar.  He  felt 
as  if  he  were  touching  electric  currents 
every  time  he  moved.  His  face  was  soon 
covered  with  fine,  moist  particles;  they 
seemed  to  force  themselves  into  his  lungs, 
though  he  kept  his  mouth  closed;  he 
drew  his  cap  over  his  face,  and  over  it  a 
flap  of  the  blanket.  He  was  buried  alive. 
It  was  a  long  night.  He  could  not  sleep. 
The  roar  above  him  did  not  cease  for  an 
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instant;  an  electric  tenseness  kept  every 
nerve  in  a  rack.  His  loneliness  was  like 
a  black  spectre.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  he  faced  his  own  soul;  and 
he  knew  that  the  main  thing  in  life  was 
to  save  that  soul.  The  lessons  which  he 
had  learned,  rather  perfunctorily  before 
his  marriage,  from  the  Little  Catechism, 
became  clear  to  him.  "  What  doth  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul?"  He  now  under- 
stood Edith's  restlessness  in  that  round  of 
splendors  which  a  great  part  of  the  world 
believes  to  be  the  real  paradise  for  every 
American  woman.  And  he  was  losing 
her,  —  Edith,  the  one  loving  creature 
bound  to  him  sacramentally,  to  whom 
love  for  him  was  life  itself!  He  knew  that; 
he  had  never  doubted  it. 

The  roar  above  him  continued,  and,  by 
some  instinct,  he  knew  that  the  day  had 
dawned.  He  was  in  a  grave  from  which 
he  might  never  escape.  "If  I  do,"  he 
thought,  "I  shall  try  to  gain  the  grace 
St.  Francis  gave  to  the  husband  of  Bona 
Donna."  He  smiled,  even  while  death 
was  near;  for,  though  he  did  not  know 
it,  another  day  had  gone  by.  On  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  he  slept  a  little. 
He  was  growing  weak,  and  the  horrible 
and  monotonous  roar  continued.  He 
awoke  startled.  There  reigned  a  strange 
silence.  With  what  seemed  to  him  a  ter- 
rible effort,  he  arose,  the  moist  snow 
falling  away  from  him.  At  his  full  height 
he  stood,  breaking  the  crust  with  his 
head.  He  was  up  to  his  neck  in  the 
moist,  clinging  substance.  He  looked 
upon  a  glittering,  white,  frozen  world. 
The  horse  and  buggy  were  little  hills  of 
snow;  the  air  was  fresh  and  as  cold  as 
ice  itself.  The  surface  of  the  snow  was 
rapidly  becoming  hard.  His  weakness 
disappeared  under  this  glowing  turquoise 
dome.  Millions  of  diamonds  and  pearls 
glittered  in  the  sun.  He  was  alone,  and 
God  seemed  very  near. 

All  day  Edith  had  sat  near  the  entrance 
door  of  the  ranch  house,  now  closed'tight 


and  doubly  tight.  Nevertheless,  on  the 
second  day  of  the  blizzard,  the  floor  of 
the  hall  was  almost  covered  by  sandlike 
particles  that  had  defied  all  barriers. 
Through  the  glass  nothing  could  be  seen 
but  the  perpetual  white  whirl. 

"He  may  have  started,  mother,"  Edith 
said,  over  and  over  again.  "  He  did  not 
say  that  he  would  not  come." 

Her    mother    tried    to    comfort    her. 

"  I  have  drawn  him  to  his  death,"  Edith 
went  on.  "And,  O  mother,  I  said  that 
lie  had  killed  Dick  Allen!  That  was 
almost  my  last  word." 

By  the  heavy  plate-glass  door,  she  sat 
tearless  and  watched  all  day  and  half 
the  night.  At  noon  on  Christmas  Eve 
the  nerve-racking  roar  stopped,  and  the 
white  world  shone  and  smiled.  Now  at 
least  he  could  be  searched  for,  and  the 
telephone  began  to  work.  But  shortly 
after  noon,  he  walked'  across  the  sparkling 
world  into  the  hall  of  the  ranch,  and  there 
Edith  met  him. 

"No  questions,  child!"  he  said.  "I 
have  been  alone  with  God.  I  know  now 
what  was  working  in  your  soul.  Here  I 
shall  stay,  as  the  husband  of  Bona  Donna 
stayed,  away  from  the  world,  with  foes 
to  fight  worthy  of  a  man.  —  Happy 
Christmas!" 

"  We  need  you,"  said  the  mother.  "You 
can  lift  the  burden  from  my  son." 

Beauchamp  bowed  gravely. 

"I  have  made  some  amends  to  the 
Aliens,  Edith.  To-morrow  there  may  not 
be  enough  money  for  even  a  pearl  or  two. 
I  can't  tell  how  stocks  are  going,  but  I've 
dropped  out  of  the  game.  What  do  you 
say,  Edith?"  he  added,  a  little  anxiously. 
He  looked  into  her  eyes  and  smiled. 

"Happy  Christmas!"  she  said. 


To  attempt  to  present  Christianity  to 
the  world  apart  from  the  sacred  associa- 
tions which  are  eternally  linked  to  the 
central  idea  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  is 
to  rob  the  Incarnation  of  its  poetry,  its 
tenderness,  its  love,  and  its  reality. 

— Dr.  Wirgman  (Non-Caiholic). 
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He  Comes! 


BY    S.    M.   B. 


The  Sunday  before  Christmas. 


EXPLICATED    BY    FRANCIS    GAGE    (1652). 


/^S  on  that  wondrous  Holy  Night 
Full  nineteen  hundred  years  ago, 
Again  the  sky's  abloom  with  light 
And  falls  a  shimmering  radiance  white 
Across  the  stainless  fields  of  snow. 

And  as  down  hoary  ages  dead, 

Thought  speeds  along  on  mystic  wings, 
Before  the  gaze  enraptured 
Rise  Syrian  hills  and  vales  outspread, 
While  heaven  with  seraph  music  rings. 

Again  to  Bethlehem's  lowly  cave. 

Ere  yet  hath  bloomed  the  rose  of  morn, 
Ere  dawn  hath  kissed  the  orient  wave, 
He  comes,  the  sin-lost  world  to  save — 
Lo,  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  is  born! 

Such  music  never  ear  hath  heard 

As  on  the  midnight  silence  breaks 
When  He,  the  mighty  One,  the  Word — • 
Whose  advent  heavenly  councils  stirred, — - 
Of  Mary  fleshly  raiment  takes. 

The  God  who  swings  the  stars  in  space, 

And  paints  the  petals  of  the  rose. 
Who  wields  the  lightning's  lance  apace, 
Now  comes  a  Child  with  winsome  grace, 
More  fair  than  dawn  on  Alpine  snows. 

Sweet  Infant  Saviour,  Babe  benign, 

Thy  mystic  mantle  o'er  us  fling, 
Our  souls  expand  with  love  divine, — 
Oh,  draw  our  wayward  hearts  to  Thine, 
Dear  Christ,  our  Prince  of  Peace,  our  King! 
»  ■  »  I  I 

The  Cave  of  the  Nativity,  first  men- 
tioned in  the  "  Prot-evangelium,"  has 
rooted  itself  into  the  historical  tradition 
of  Christendom.,  The  nave  of  the  basilica, 
founded  by  the  Empress  Helena  when 
she  visited  the  Holy  Places  in  Palestine 
(A.  D.  326),  still  enshrines  the  Holy 
Cave  at  Bethlehem;  and  near  it  is  the 
cell  where  St.  Jerome  lived  for  thirty 
years,  and  completed  his  greatest  work, 
the  Latin  Vulgate. 


The  Antiphon. 

EMMANUEL,  our  King  and  Law- 
giver, the  expectation  of  Nations, 
and  the  Saviour  of  them,  come 
to  save  us,  O  Lord  our  God! 
Vers.  Drop  dew  ye  Heavens  from  above, 
and  let  the  clouds  rain  down  the  Just. 

Resp.  Be  the  earth  opened,  and  let  it 
bud  forth  a  Saviour. 

O  Emmamiel,  or  some  one  of  the  seven 
antiphons  called  the  Great  Os  (variable 
as  the  Sunday  falls  out  on  dayes  more 
or  less  before  Christmas  Day)  is  alwayes 
the  antiphon  on  this  Sunday:  suffice  it 
now  to  reflect  that  this  O,  this  exclaiming 
voice,  argues  the  manner  of  crying  out  in 
the  old  Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  for  the 
coming  away  of  the  so  long  expected 
Messias. 

The  Prayer. 
O  Lord,  we  beseech  thee  raise  up'  thy 
power,  and  with  thy  mighty  virtue  come 
away  to  our  succour;  that,  by  the  help 
of  thy  grace,  what  our  sinnes  retard, 
the  indulgence  of  thy  propitiation  may 
Accelerate. 

The  Illustration. 

Look  in  what  stile  the  Church  began 
her  Advent-Prayers;  she  ends  them  with 
the  same,  as  if  Omnipotency  had  not 
power  enough,  and  could  be  raised  to 
greater  by  being  rowsed  or  stirred  up: 
for  though  it  be  not  needfull,  yet  we  may 
lawfully  and  laudably  enough  speak  in 
this  language  to  Almighty  God,  who 
magnifies  (to  us  at  least)  his  power,  by 
acknowledging  our  want  of  it  to  be  so 
great  as  if  it  needed  re-inforcement  to 
doe  the  work  of  our  Redemption;  an  act 
as  farre  above  the  Angels  naturall  reach 
as  it  was  beyond  our  hopes  or  merits,  had 
it  not  been  mercifully  promised  without 
desert  in  Man :  for  when  Angels  saw  the 
Sun  of  Justice  clad  in  the  clouds  of  our 
Iniquity,  they  were  amazed,  and  saw  that 
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God  had  found  a  means  to  adde,  as  it 
were,  to  his  Omnipotency,  by  partaking 
of  humane  Impotency,  and  by  raising  our 
weakness  (in  his  sacred  person)  to  an 
abihty  above  Angelical!  capacity;  he 
seemed  indeed  to  rowse  or  stirre  up  his 
own  Omnipotency  to  a  Super-omni potency, 
to  an  act  greater  than  it  had  ere  before 
extended,  —  namely,  to  pardoning  of  Sin, 
a  thing  the  Angels  never  were  acquainted 
with;  for  though  man  were  redeemed,  yet 
the  devils  were  for  all  eternity  condemned 
upon  the  guilt  of  their  one  onely  sin. 

Nor  is  it  a  lessening  of  the  phrase,  to 
ask  the  succour  of  Gods  mighty  virtue, 
though  it  be  in  truth  Almighty;  for  all 
we  can  adde  to  God  is  rather  diminution 
than  addition  to  his  perfection,  which 
consisteth  in  simphcity;  so  that  in  him 
Power  and  Omnipotency,  Might,  and 
Almightiness  is  all  one  thing,  because  his 
Attributes  are  his  Essence;  each  of  them 
Infinite,  and  all  of  them  together  making 
his  Infinity  no  greater  than  it  is  in  any 
one  alone :  if  yet  we  may  use  that  freedom 
to  speak  of  multiplicity,  where  (person- 
ality excepted)  simplicity  makes  up  all 
perfection,  as  in  God  it  doth:  But  having 
in  this  language  courted  down  Almighty 
God  from  Heaven,  lest  we  grow  vaine- 
glorious  by  the  honour  of  his  approach, 
see  how  the  rest  of  this  dayes  Prayer 
doth  humble  us,  while  in  the  following 
words  we  give  this  reason  for  our  calling 
God  to  our  Succours,  with  all  his  mustred 
forces:  that  by  the  help  of  his  Grace 
(added  to  us,  cooperating  with  the  same) 
what  our  sins  retarded  (that  is  to  say, 
our  own  redemption  by  our  own  sins 
retarded  for  4000.  years)  the  Indulgence 
of  his  propitiation  may  accelerate. 

It  was  indeed  a  huge  indulgence  in 
Almighty  God  to  make  his  sacred  Son 
a  propitiation  for  our  sins;  and,  more, 
to  hasten  him  away  for  this  purpose, 
since  fourty  thousand  years  had  been  too 
short  a  time  to  have  expected  so  much 
mercy,  as  is  now  accelerated  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  propitiation,  which  would 
not  give  him  leave  to  stay  above  4000. 


years  away.  And  by  this  close  of  the 
Prayer,  we  virtually  include  the  whole 
Epistle  and  Gospell  of  the  day,  while  we 
beg  the  help  of  Gods  grace  to  accelerate 
imto  us  the  benefit  of  the  Indulgent  pro- 
pitiation, that  Christ  his  Birth-Day  brings 
to  every  pious  Christian:  which  benefit, 
lest  our  sins  retard,  see  how  the  Church 
prepares  both  Priest  and  People  to  a 
due  regard  against  them,  by  the  counsell 
given  to  both  in  the  Epistle,  and  by 
exhorting  both  to  be  preparers  of  the 
way  of  Christ,  Angels  of  Men,  running 
this  holy  Advent  before  his  face,  to 
sanctifie  our  own  and  our  neighbours 
wayes,  unto  the  Crib,  where  Christ  on 
Christmas  Day  is  mystically  born  again 
as  often  as  Christians  celebrate  the  Feast 
of  his  Nativity;  so  saith  Saint  Leo  in 
his  nineth  Sermon  upon  that  Feast  (and 
the  like  is  of  all  others) :  We  doe  not  so 
much  recall  the  past  as  we  behold  the 
present  Feast  of  our  Saviours  Birth  so 
often  as  it  comes  about  by  Annuall 
revolution. 

The  Epistle,  1  Cor  4. 

1.  So  let  man  esteem  of  us  as  the 
Ministers  of  Christ,  and  the  dispensers  of 
the  Mysteries  of  God. 

2.  Here  now  is  required  among  the 
dispensers,  that  a  man  be  found  faithfull. 

3.  But  to  me  it  is  a  thing  of  least 
account,  to  be  judged  of  you,  or  of  Mans 
day;    but  I  judge  not  my  self  neither. 

4.  For  I  am  not  guilty  in  Conscience  of 
anything;  but  I  am  not  justified  herein: 
but  he  that  judgeth  me,  is  our  Lord. 

5.  Therefore  judge  not  before  the  time, 
untill  our  Lord  doe  come,  who  also  will 
lighten  the  hidden  things  of  darkness;  and 
will  manifest  the  counsels  of  the  hearts, 
and  then  the  praise  shall  be  to  every 
Man  of  God. 

The  Explication. 
I.  The  Apostle  seemes  here  to  bid  Man 
esteem  of  him  (and  his  Associates  in  the 
Apostolate)  as  if  they  were  not  men,  but 
Ministers  of  Christ,  for  as  much  as  they 
did  the  Offices  of  God,  by  being  dispensers 
of  his  Mysteries;   and  indeed  that  is  most 
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true,    for    though    to    be    a    Steward,    or 
master  of  a  Family  under  any  temporall 
Lord,  and  to  dispence,  and  dispose  of  his 
Lords  Monies  and  Goods,  be  not  to  execute 
an   office   above   man,   in   regard   all   the 
goods  and  monies  in  the  Stewards  hands 
are   temporall   things,   and   the   properties 
of  nothing  above  a  humane  creature;    yet 
to  be  Steward  of  the  House  of  God,  and 
to  have  the  dispensing  of  such  goods   as 
are  Spiritual],  and  cannot  be  the  properties 
of    any    temporall     Lord,    certainly    this 
renders    a    man    (though    not    in    nature 
more    than    Man)    yet    by    Office    hugely 
more  than  an  Angel:    for  though  we  read 
of  them,  that  they  are,   Heb.  i.  14.  Min- 
istring   Spirits   in    the    House,    or   Church 
of   God,    both   triumphant,    militant,    and 
patient;  yet  we  never  read  that  they  were 
stiled  the  dispensing  spirits  of  Gods  hidden 
Mysteries;  which  yet,  as  the  Apostles  were, 
so  must   their   successours,  the  Priests  of 
holy  Church  be  too,  and  consequently  are 
not   in    the    execution    of   that    Spiritual! 
Office   to    be   looked   on,    or   esteemed   as 
men,  but  as  Ministers  of  a  higher  nature, 
as   persons   indeed   more   than   Angelicall, 
since  they  have  an  Office  and  Power  above 
Angels;    namely,   to  forgive  Sins,  and  to 
dispence,     or    dispose    of    Gods    severall 
Graces,    by    the    conduit    of    holy    Sacra- 
ments,   Pipes,   made  on   purpose    (by  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ)  to  convey  unto  our 
barren    Souls    the    fertilizing    waters    of 
heavenly   grace;    and   these   pipes   are   so 
put   into    the   hands    of    Priests,    as    they 
can   turn   the   cock   at   pleasure,    give,   or 
retain  this  holy  grace,  as  they  judge  fit, 
to  administer  a  Sacrament,  or  suspend  a 
Sinner  from  the  benefit  thereof. 

But  we  must  further  note  the  Apostle 
here,  as  he  speaks  in  general!  to  a!!  Chris- 
tians, and  bids  them  esteem  Priests  above 
men  by  reason  of  their  office,  so  he  speaks 
particularly  to  the  Corinthians  in  order 
to  their  main  contention,  which  was  to 
make  a  difference  l^etwixt  the  Dispensers 
of  these  Mysteries:  as  if  Baptism  (for 
example)  received  from  one,  were  of  more 
A-ahie,    than    if    they    were    baptized    by 


another,  or  as  if  the  Ministers  of  Baptism 
were  the  Authors  of  grace,  and  so  they 
who  received  it  at  a  more  holy  mans 
hands,  received  moie,  than  if  the  conferror 
thereof  were  lesse  holy;  to  both  these 
effects  the  Apostle  speaks,  correcting  the 
Corinthians  errour  in  them  both,  that 
is,  for  thinking  the  Administrator  of  a 
Sacrament  to  be  the  Author  of  grace, 
or  that  grace  was  more  abundantly  con- 
ferred,' according  as  the  Administrators 
thereof  were  more  holy. 

2.  This  alludes  to  the  vanity  of  the 
Corinthians,  who  were  men  so  •  curious, 
that  they  judged  of  their  Preachers  as 
they  found  them,  more  wise,  more  grave, 
more  eloquent  in  their  Sermons  or  Cate- 
chisms than  others,  and  particularly  they 
adhered  much  to  Apollo,,  because  they 
held  him  more  eloquent  than  S.  Paul, 
whereas  the  .same  Apostle  here  tells  them, 
they  must  not  regard  in  the  Dispensers  of 
Gods  word,  the  Rhetorick,  language,  or 
eloquence  of  the  preachers,  but  above  all 
their  fidehty,  or  being  faithful!,  tliat  is, 
to  have  them  tell  the  true  sence  and 
meaning  of  Christ  Jesus. .  .  .  S.  Paul  tells 
them  here,  fidehty  is  the  principal!  part 
of  a  preacher,  that  is,  to  preach  the 
Word  of  God,  and  not  the  word  of  man, 
to  preach  spirit  rather  than  language,  to 
move  the  soul  to  Acts  of  love,  rather  than 
the  ear  to  delight  of  Eloquence. 

3.  This  Verse  prosecutes  the  sense  of 
the  former,  telling  them  plainly  he  did 
not  regard  their  fond  judgements,  that 
esteemed  men  by  their  glib  tongues  rather 
than  by  their  vertuous  spirits;  fyr  it  is 
indeed  Unction  (a  speciall  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost)  that  renders  a  Preacher 
most  profitable  to  souls,  and  so  most 
accomplisht  in  his  preaching;  whence  the 
Apostle,  knowing  what  he  said  was  pure 
spirit,  told  them  he  did  not  regard  their 
censures  of  him  as  if  he  were  defective 
in  his  duty  of  preaching;  and  what  he 
sayes  to  them  in  this  kinde,  he  affirmes 
the  like  in  respect  of  all  men  by  his  fol- 
lowing words,  wherein  he  makes  no 
account  of  mans  day, — that  is,  of  humane 
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judgement  in  a  point  of  Spirit;  for  thus 
the  day  of  man  is  often  taken,  as  by 
Jeremiah  it  was,  Chap.  17.  v.  16,  when, 
being  derided  by  the  people,  who  con- 
temned his  Prophecies,  he  cryed  out. 
Thou  knowest,  O  Lord,  I  desire  not  the 
dayes  [the  applause]  of  men,  nor  regard 
their  judgements  of  me;  suffice  it  I  have 
dehvered  unto  them  what  thou  hast  to 
me  revealed. 

So  in  this  sense  S.  Paul  here  cares  not 
for  the  judgement  of  the  Corinthians, 
whether  they  like  his  preaching  or  not, 
but  is  -content  that  he  tells  them  the 
genuine  sense  of  his  Lord  and  Master, 
Christ  Jesus;  and  yet,  least  he  may  by 
this  speech  seem  arrogant.  See  how  hee 
takes  off  all  suspicion  of  vanity  in  himself 
by  what  follows,  saying.  Though  I  am  not 
troubled,  0  Corinthians,  at  what  you 
thinke  or  judge  of  me,  yet  neither  am  I 
so  vain  as  to  presume  I  am  without  fault, 
and  so  I  neither  will  nor  dare  to 
judge  my  self.  This  place  might  disswade 
Hereticks  from  presuming  they  are  certain 
of  their  future  salvation,  and  of  their 
being  here  in  the  state  of  grace,  if  them- 
selves thinke  so,  assuredly  S.  Paul  might 
better  justifie  himself,  and  yet  we  see  he 
does  not,  indeed  he  dares  not  doe  it. 

4.  While  in  this  next  verse  he  saith, 
though  I  am  not  guilty  particularly  of 
any  infidelity,  vanity,  or  ostentation  in 
preaching,  for  still  he  prosecutes  that 
sense,  which  yet  generally  may  be  under- 
stood of  any  sin,  (neverthelesse  I  am  not 
justified  therein  he  will  not  justifie  him- 
self), but  he  that  judgeth  me  is  our  lyord, 
and  to  him  I  must  leave  it  to  judge,  who 
not  onely  sees  and  knows  all  hearts,  but 
perfectly  knows  them  too,  that  is,  sees 
further  and  clearer  into  all  mens  hearts, 
than  any  one  man  can  see  into  his  own. 

5.  Here  the  Apostle  referrs  not  onely 
his  own  judgement  of  himself,  and  of 
his  Ministery,  but  even  the  judgements 
of  all  men  whatsoever  to  the  latter  day 
of  Doom;  for  then  (and  not  till  then) 
Our  Lord  shall  come,  and  inlightcn  the 
hidden  things  of  darkness,   by  laying  all 


things  open,  and  this  not  onely  (as  some 
Hereticks  will  have  it)  whether  we  believe 
right  or  wrong,  but  also  whether  we  doe 
good  or  bad  deeds  according  to  our  Faith: 
For  so  by  the  plurality  of  hidden  things 
here  mentioned  to  be  revealed  then  is 
clearly  meant  in  those  words  of  the 
Apostle;  insomuch  that  Hereticks  fondly 
pretend  unto- a  certainty  of  their  rectitude 
in  Faith,  more  than  they  can  doe  unto  a 
rectitude  in  their  works,  and  therefore 
flatter  themselves,  that  be  their  works  (the 
counsels  of  their  hearts)  what  they  will, 
yet  since  it  is  by  Faith  men  are  justified, 
and  since  they  pretend  to  know  certainly, 
that  they  doe  rightly  believe,  they  there- 
fore scruple  not  to  secure  themselves  of 
salvation,  be  their  lives  never  so  bad, 
being  their  Faith,  as  they  say,  (to  their 
certain  knowledge)  is  right:  For  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  taught  us  a  contrary  doctrine 
to  this  presumption  in  Ecclesiastes  Chap. 
9.  V.  I.  A  man  knoweth  not  whether  he 
be  worthy  of  love  or  hatred.  So  Prov. 
20.  9.  Who  can  say,  my  heart  is  clean? 
So  Job  9.  21.  If  I  bee  simple  or  Inno- 
cent, yet  my  soul  knoweth  not.  So  Jer. 
17.  V.  9.  Wicked  is  the  heart  of  man, 
and  inscrutable  unlesse  to  God  alone. 

To  conclude,  the  sentence  of  Judgement 
shall  not  onely  passe  upon  our  Faith, 
whether  that  be  right  or  wrong,  but  upon 
our  works,  the  Counsels  of  our  hearts; 
for  every  one  shall  in  that  day  receive 
according  to  his  works:  and  Luke  20.  we 
receive  what  our  works  deserve;  and  in 
the  mean  tiine  till  the  day  of  generall 
judgement  come,  the  Apostle  forbids  to 
judge  each  other,  since  neither  he,  nor 
any  man  can  securely  and  rightly  judge 
himself,  but  then  look  who  hath  done  and 
deserved  well,  the  praise  shall  be  to  every 
one  of  God,  though  mistaking  man  have 
judged  those  perhaps  worthy  of  blame, 
whom  God  shall  declare  to  be  praise- 
worthy, because  he  finds  them  to  have 
been  faithfull  to  the  Ministery  or  trust 
which  he  reposed  in  them.  So  here  we 
see  from  first  to  last,  St.  Paul  his  true 
sense  in  this  place  is  upon  fidelity  in  the 
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dispenser  of  the  Mysteries  of  God,  and 
declares  that  no  man  but  God  can  judge 
in  that  particular,  as  being  an  office  not 
appertaining  to  men. 

I  must  here  advertise  you  that  the 
Apostle  in  the  next  Verse  declares  that 
he  useth  his  own  and  Apollo's  name  but 
figuratively,  thereby  to  represent  to  the 
Christians  their  faults  in  pretending  to 
have  one  more  light  of  grace  than  another, 
or  to  be  one  better  able  than  another 
to  understand  the  Scriptures;  shewing  it 
is  a  thing  they  ought  as  little  to  presume 
of  in  themselves  as  to  censure  whether  he 
or  Apollo  did  more  faithfully  perform  the 
trust  of  God. 

The  Application. 

1.  The  closing  Advent  season  claimes 
a  due  regard  in  this  dayes  service;  so  the 
prayer  begins,  alluding  unto  that,  and 
ends  besides  with  the  accustomary  ref- 
erence to  the  Epistle  of  the  day.  How 
like  the  out-cryes  of  the  ancient  Prophets 
is  the  stile  of  Holy  Churches  prayer  to 
day.  They  cryed  out  thus,  O  Wisedome! 
O  Adonai!  O  Root  of  Jesse!  O  Key  of 
David !  O  Rising  Sun !  O  King  of  Nations ! 
O  Emmanuel!  &c.  Come  and  save  us, 
thou  that  art  our  Lord  God.  And  we, 
premizing  all  these  exclamations,  pray  as 
above.  O  Lord,  we  beseech  thee  raise  up 
thy  power,  and  with  thy  mighty  vertue 
come  away  to  our  succour,  &c.;  meaning 
all  the  power  and  all  the  Vertue  included 
in  those  Attributes  of  Wisedome,  Adonai, 
King,  and  Saviour,  which  the  Prophets 
gave  him  as  above. 

2.  And  least  our  sins  do  chase  away 
the  coming  Jesus,  see  this  Epistle  points 
us  to  the  Priests  of  holy  Church  as  to 
the  Ministers  of  Christ  and  dispensers  of 
the  Mysteries  of  God,  Meaning  of  the  Holy 
Sacraments,  that  blot  out  sin  and  give 
us  grace  to  bid  our  Saviour  welcome. 

3.  Hence  we  conclude,  the  Pastors  and 
the  People  are  admonished  to  buckle  to 
their  severall  Devoirs  to  day, — these  in 
administring,  those  in  receiving  of  the 
Holy  Sacraments;  and  yet  each  having 
done  his  dutie,  neither  to  presume  he  hath 


done  well  enough,  but  to  pray  as  Holy 
Church  above  appoints,  That  our  sinnes 
doe  not  retard  the  coming  of  his  mercy 
towards  us. 

The  Gospel,  Luke  3.  ver.  i.  &c. 

1.  And  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the 
Empire  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  Pontius  Pilate 
being  governour  of  Jewrie,  and  Herod 
being  Tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and  Philip  his 
brother  Tetrarch  of  Iturea,  and  the 
Countrie  of  Trachonitis,  and  Lysanias 
Tetrarch  of  Abilina. 

2.  Under  the  High  Priests  Annas  and 
Caiphas,  the  word  of  our  Lord  was  made 
upon  John  the  son  of  Zacharie  in  the 
desart. 

3.  And  he  came  into  all  the  countrie 
of  Jordan,  preaching  the  Baptism  of 
pennance  unto  remission  of  sins,  as  it  is 
written  in  the  Book  of  the  sayings  of 
Isaiah  the  Prophet. 

4.  A  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  Desart: 
prepare  the  way  of  our  Lord,  make 
straight  his  paths. 

5.  Every  valley  shall  bee  filled:  and 
every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made 
low,  and  crooked  things  shall  become 
straight:    and  rough  wayes  plaine: 

6.  And  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation 
of  God. 

The  Explication. 
I.  By  Tetrarch  we  are  here  to  under- 
stand a  Commander  of  the  fourth  part 
of  the  kingdome  of  Palestina,  equally 
divided  by  the  Roman  Emperours  into 
four  Provinces,  and  those  committed  to 
the  care  of  four  chief  Commanders  called 
Tetrarchs.  The  reason,  why  the  Evangel- 
ist is  here  so  exact  as  to  specifie  Tiberius 
the  Roman  Emperour,  and  all  the  four 
temporall  Commanders  under  him  of 
Palestina,  divided,  as  above,  into  four 
Provinces,  as  also  the  spirituall  Com- 
manders, which  were  the  High  Priests 
of  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  of  John  the 
Baptists  preaching  and  pointing  out  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Messias 
or  Redeemer  of  all  mankinde,  was  because 
the  verity  of  our  Saviours  birth,  death, 
and  passion,  should  be  left  to  aft 
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as  a  truth  so  abundantly  testified,  that 
never  any  doubt  should  be  rationally 
made  thereof,  since  all  that  are  here 
named,  had  some  remarkable  hand  in  the 
passages  of  our  Saviours  life  and  death; 
as  namely  Tiberius  the  Emperour,  who 
was  so  taken  with  the  reports  of  our 
Saviours  singular  sanctity  of  life  and 
miracles,  that  hee  contended  mainly  to 
have  him  placed  among  the  Roman  gods, 
but  failed  in  the  attempt  (by  divine 
Ordinance)  because  it  had  been  an  In- 
dignity for  him  that  was  the  onely  true 
God  of  all  the  world  to  have  obtained 
an  after-place  among  'the  Idols  and  false 
gods  of  the  Romans;  Pilate  as  having 
condemned  Christ  to  be  crucified.  Herod 
Antipas,  for  having  unjustly  committed  to 
prison  John  the  Baptist  the  fore-runner 
of  Christ,  because  he  reprehended  him  for 
marrying  Herodias,  wife  to  his  brother 
Philip;  so  these  two  brothers  are  brought 
in  upon  one  account.  Lastly  Lysanias, 
because  he  about  that  time  did  endeavour 
to  recover  the  Kingdome  of  Judea  for 
Antigonus,  in  casting  out  Hircanus,  made 
King  thereof  by  the  Roman  Emperour, 
and  Herod  for  backing  Hircanus  against 
Lysanias  in  the  quarrel  as  above,  was  by 
Augustus  Cesar,  and  Anthonie  his  colleague 
preferred  to  the  crown  of  Judea,  with  the 
exclusion  of  the  said  Hircanus  from  that 
crown;  these  four  principall  Commanders, 
being  men  famous  in  the  world  at  that 
time,  and  having  all  notice  of  our  Saviours 
prodigious  miracles,  they  are  recorded  as 
Testimonies  beyond  all  exception. 

2.  As  also  were  the  two  Priests,  Annas 
and  Caiphas,  whereof  the  latter  was  then 
(and  all  the  three  years  of  our  Saviours 
preaching)  high- Priest,  before  whom  he 
was  first  con  vented,  after  he  had  been  by 
Judas  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  that  conspired  his  death;  and  'tis 
here  specially  remarked,  that  in  the  con- 
junction of  these  above  named  circum- 
stances, the  word  of  our  Lord  (the  divine 
Command)  fell  upon  John  the  Baptist, 
Son  to  Zachary,  in  the  desart,  that  he 
should  preach  the  coming  of  our  Saviour, 


and  laptize  in  water,  to  shew  that  he 
was  the  fore-runner  of  him,  who  after- 
wards was  to  baptize  in  spirit,  Christ 
Jesus,  but  whether  this  command,  this 
word  of  God,  came  to  the  Baptist  by 
some  Angell  (or  an  expresse  Messenger 
from  heaven)  or  onely  by  an  internall 
Inspiration  to  John  himself,  is  not  certain, 
neither  is  it  much  materiall,  since  either 
way  gave  Authority,  as  appeared  by  Christ 
so    solemnly   avowing  him  afterwards. 

3,  4.  Besides,  the  coming  of  John  the 
Baptist  into  the  Country  of  Jordan,  was 
foretold,  we  see,  by  the  Prophet  Isaias, 
as  in  these  three  following  verses  doth 
clearly  appear:  By  his  preaching  the 
baptisme  of  pennance  unto  remission  of 
sinnes,  is  not  understood,  that  remission 
of  sinnes  was  had  by  John's,  but  should 
be  had  by  Christ  his  baptism:  So  John 
did  onely  by  preaching  pennance  dispose 
to  the  receiving  remission  of  sins,  which 
was  given  by  the  baptisme  of  Christ  for 
originall,  and  by  the  Sacrament  of  Con- 
fession for  all  actuall  sin;  and  John  for 
this  preaching  is  called,  a  voyce  of  one 
crying  in  the  desart.  &c. 

5.  Note  this  Verse  as  spoken  now  by 
John  the  Baptist,  is  not  so  much  prophet- 
icall  of  what  shall  be  done  hereafter,  as 
exhorting  to  what  is  fit  for  the  {)resent 
to  doe,  since  he  came  to  prepare  the  way 
for  Christ,  rather  than  to  foretell  what 
should  be  done  by  him,  or  by  us  after 
him;  so  this  Future  tense  is  here  to  be 
understood  as  a  command,  or  counsell  in 
the  Present  tense,  as  if  he  should  say. 
Let  every  valley  be  filled,  every  hill  made 
levell,  &c.  So  to  even  the  way  for  the 
King  of  Heavens  coming,  since  upon 
Kings  approaches  such  preparations  are 
usually  made,  to  shew  the  duties  and 
zeals  of  Subjects,  laying  themselves,  and 
all  they  have  levell  at  the  feet  of  their 
Soveraign,  whence  by  Valley  here  under- 
stand, the  dejected;  by  Mountain,  or 
Hill,  the  proud  Soul;  by  Crooked,  under- 
stand wicked;  by  Rough,  stubborn;  by 
Plain,  gentle  Souls;  and  then  take  the 
Morall   thus;  That  if  we  will  .shew  our- 
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selves  loyall,  and  loving  subjects  to  Christ, 
and  prepare  his  waves  for  him,  as  John 
the  Baptist  exhorteth,  we  must  raise  up 
our  dejected,  and  suppress  our  proud 
thoughts,  we  must  streighten  our  crooked, 
and  even  our  rough  wayes,  by  confessing 
our  sins,  so  to  make  him  see  he  shall  not 
come  amongst  rebellious,  and  refractory 
subjects,  but  finde  us  ready  to  conform, 
or  ply  our  selves  alwayes,  and  to  all 
purposes  (by  his  holy  Grace)  according 
to  his  sacred  will  and  pleasure. 

6.  The  genuine  sense  of  this  last  Verse 
is  also,  by  the  same  trope  of  the  future, 
to  make  an  exhortation  to  us  in  the 
Present  tense,  as  if  the  Evangelist,  or 
the  Prophet  Isaias,  spake  now  in  the 
Baptists  name,  and  let  all  flesh, — that  is, 
every  man  see,  not  onely  with  the  eyes 
of  his  Soul,  or  understanding,  but  with 
those  of  his  Body,  the  Salvation  of  God; 
namely,  the  Messias,  God  and  Man,  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  either  in  his  Person 
living,  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  or 
on  his  Throne  of  Judgement  at  the  latter 
day;  or  as  he  is  now  in  the  midst  of 
you,  that  doe  not  take  notice  of  him; 
see,  I  tell  you,  I  am  his  fore-runner, 
sent  before  him  to  point  him  out  unto 
you;  and  that  done,  to  recede,  that  you 
may  not  longer  be  diverted  from  looking 
towards  himself  by  deceiving  your  selves 
(as  you  doe)  to  think  I  am  the  Messias: 
No,  I  must  be  diminished  (cut  off)  and 
set  out  of  your  way  (though  upon  another 
seeming  pretence  —  namely,  Herodias  her 
mahce  to  me,  for  speaking  against  her 
unlawfull  marriage),  but  indeed  to  give 
way  that  Christ  may  be  exalted  in  yours, 
and  in  all  the  worlds  esteeme,  as  it  is  fit, 
and  absolutely  necessary  it  should  be, 
according  as  I  tell  you,  John  3.  ver.  30. 
He  must  encrease,  and  I  be  diminished. 
Note,  though  now,  as  these  words  of 
the  Prophet  Isaias  are  above  explicated  in 
the  Present  tense,  for  the  reasons  alledged, 
yet  they  were  fitly  spoken  in  the  future 
(and  prophetically  too)  by  Isaias,  when 
he  foretold  what  John  should  say  to  us 
in   the   present   tense   at   his   coming:    or 


else  Isaias  might  begin  with  the  Baptists 
voice,  to  say  of  him  prophetically,  I  am 
the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  Wilderness, 
prepare  the  wayes  of  our  Lord.  Though 
if  in  this  future  tense  we  allow  even  the 
Baptist  also  to  speak,  it  will  not  be  un- 
proper  to  him;  for  however,  his  principle 
Office  be  that  of  forerunner,  or  pointer 
out  of  our  Saviour,  to  be  the  long  expected 
Messias,  come  at  last,  &  now  standing  in 
the  midst  of  them,  yet  he  may  (in  a 
secondary  respect)  be  allowed  the  Title 
and  Oflice  of  a  Prophet  also,  telling  us 
for  the  future  what  will  follow,  if  we 
believe  in  Christ,  and  cast  our  cares  upon 
him;  namely,  that  all  shall  goe  well  with 
us,  both  in  the  outward,  and  inward  man, 
since  our  Saviour  avowes  him  to  be  a 
Prophet,  though  not  onely  such,  but  more, 
his  Fore-runner,  his  humane  Angel,  going 
before  the  face  of  his  Divine  Humanity, 
to  tell  us,  that  this  Man-Divine,  Christ 
Jesus,  was  true  God,  as  well  as  Man, 
who  came  to  redeem,  and  save  the  whole 
world. 

The  Application. 
I.  As  the  Epistle,  so  the  Gospel  to, 
bids  us  prepare  the  way  for  Jesus  his 
Nativity,  alluded  to  all  over,  but  clearly 
mentioned  in  the  close  of  the  Gospel, 
while  the  Fore-runner  of  our  Lord  is  set 
before  our  eyes  to  day  giving  Instructions 
how  to  demean  our  selves  in  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Confession,  whereunto  the  Bap- 
tisme  of  Pennance  unto  Remission  of  Sins, 
preached  by  the  Baptist,  here  alludes. 

2.  How  that  Confession  shall  be  rightly 
made,  is  told  in  the  penultime,  or  last 
Verse  but  one  of  the  Gospell,  doe  as  the 
Exposition  of  it  bids,  and  it  will  be 
rightly  done,  at  least  prepare  for  it 
now,  that  you  may  performe  it  well  at 
Christmas. 

3.  Now,  that  we  may  doe  this,  see  if 
holy  Church  could  frame  a  fitter  Prayer 
than  what  she  sayes  to  day?    If  not — ■ 

Then  say  it  as  above,  and  so  confess 
there  is  an  admirable  Harmony  between 
the  Preaching  and  the  Praying  parts  of 
holy  Churches  services. 
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The  God-Child. 

BY    T.   A.    M. 

Q  LITTLE  Babe,  so  weak 
His  lips  could  barely  seek 

His  Mother's  breast; 
So  poor,  the  Shepherds  saw 
His  bed   was  only  straw, 

Whereon  to  rest. 

Yet  safe  within  His  hand 

A  world  of  worlds  may  stand, — 

He  is  so  strong. 
His  glory   angels  sing; 
To  Him,  the  heaven's  own  King, 

All  things  belong. 


The  Red  Circle. 


BY    GERARD    A.  REYNOLDS. 


XXVI. — A  Message  in  the  Night. 

HE  Rev.  John  Henderson,  as 
he  made  his  way  homeward, 
^  could  not  help  feeling  that  on 
one  point  at  least  good  Pere 
de  Kerouan  had  the  advantage  of  him. 
For  it  was  somewhat  trying  to  have 
to  be  thinking  always  what  view  Mrs. 
Henderson  would  take  of  his  proceedings. 
The  French  missionary  was  in  this  respect 
more  of  a  free  agent. 

As  he  walked  with  a  quick,  alert 
step  along  the  shady  side  of  the  narrow 
streets,  the  clergyman  was  wondering 
whether,  for  the  present,  he  need  say  any- 
thing of  his  interview  with  the  priest. 
He  would  certainly  be  silent  as  to  most 
of  the  conversation.  But  at  last  he 
decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  tell  his 
wife  at  once  that  she  was  invited,  with 
himself,  to  the  m.arriage  ceremony  at  the 
Catholic  chapel,  and  not  merely  to  the 
breakfast  that  was  to  follow  on  the  awning- 
shaded  deck  of  the  Tai-shan. 

He  had  expected  that  she  would  raise 
objections  to  the  proposal,  but  he  was 
agreeably  surprised.    She  seemed  pleased 


with  everything,  —  delighted  with  his 
report  that  Edith  was  in  the  best  of  health 
and  spirits;  interested  in  his  account  of 
the  reception  the  nuns  had  given  him ;  and 
quite  satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  a  visit 
to  the  Catholic  mission  station. 

"Of  course,"  she  said,  "we  ought  to  be 
present  at  Edith's  marriage,  and'  it  will 
be  quite  interesting  to  be  able  to  see  a 
Romanist  ceremony  without  com.promis- 
ing  our  principles  in  any  way.  I  am  sorry 
Edith  has  got  these  new  ideas,  and  I  am 
surprised  at  Captain  Marker  humoring 
her  so  much;  but  we  must  make  the  best 
of  it.  And  I  suppose  there  are  some  good 
people  among  the  Romanists.  Mr.  de 
Visser  is  one  of  them,  and  he  is  a  very 
sensible  young  man.  By  the  way,  he  was 
here  this  afternoon  and  wants  to  see  you. 
He  has  just  come  back  to  town." 

De  Visser  had  been  away  for  more  than 
a  week,  surveying  in  the  country,  and 
Henderson  did  not  expect  him  back  so 
soon. 

"Anything  important?"  he  asked. 
"Yes;    and   I   think  it   would   be   very 
good    news,  if    our   future    were    not    so 
uncertain    and    everything    so    unsettled. 
But  I  hope  all  that  can  be  arranged." 

Henderson  thought  that  De  Visser's 
visit  and  the  news  he  brought  might  be 
the  explanation  of  his  wife's  unexpected 
good-humor  and  new-found  tolerance  for 
the  unfortunate  "Romanists."  He  asked 
what  the  message  was. 

"He  said,"  explained  Mrs.  Henderson, 
"that  he  is  paying  only  a  flying  visit  to 
Cheng-foo;  and  he  has  some  proposal  to 
make  to  you,  as  he  wants  to  give  your 
views  to  the  directors  of  his  Company  in 
a  report  he  is  writing  while  he  is  here.  I 
don't  pretend  to  understand  all  he  told 
me,  but  it  seems  the  making  of  the  railway 
will  be  a  much  easier  work  than  they  first 
thought.  They  have  found  a  good  line  of 
country  to  carry  it  through,  and  he  is 
going  to  propose  that  work  .should  be 
started  at  once,  or  at  least  the  prepara- 
tions for  it.  He  says  the  old  wharf  here 
\vill   be   no   good   for   landing   materials. 
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He  is  going  to  make  another  just  beside 
the  town,  with  proper  cranes  and  all  that. 
Then  there  are  to  be  workshops  and  a  lot 
of  machinery.  He  will  employ  native 
labor,  and  he  says  that  there  will  be  some 
hundreds  to  start  with,  and  then  a  few 
thousands  as  the  work  grows." 

"Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  his  suc- 
cess,—  very  glad,"  answered  Henderson. 
"  But  I  don't  see  quite  what  it  has  to  do 
with  our  fortunes  here." 

"I  am  coming  to  that.  He  says  that, 
with  this  crowd  of  workers,  there  must 
be  a  doctor  in  charge,  to  keep  things  right 
and  look  after  sick  men  and  accidents. 
There  will  be  a  new  hospital  at  the  works; 
he  has  picked  out  a  place  for  it  already, 
and  it  will  be  sent  up  here  in  pieces  that 
will  fit  together  like  a  dissected  puzzle 
or  an  iron  bedstead.  He  says  he  might 
have  a  Belgian  doctor  sent  out  by  tlie 
Company,  but  he  wants  to  know  if  you 
could  take  the  post.  It  will  be  well  paid, 
he  is  sure;  and  he  was  very  kind,  and 
said  he  would  like  you  to  have  it,  if  you 
could  take  it — " 

"There  is  a  lot  to  be  thought  about 
before  one  can  say  'Yes'  or  'No,'"  inter- 
posed the  clergyman. 

"So  I  told  him,  and  he  quite  sees  that. 
He  said  himself  that  he  did  not  know  if 
your  Society  would  agree  to  your  taking 
a  post  under  the  Company.  I  must  say 
it's  very  liberal-minded  of  the  young 
man  —  seeing  what,  his  religious  views 
are  —  to  think  of  bringing  in  an  English 
clergyman  even  as  a  doctor.  I  thought 
he  would  be  too  bigoted  for  that.  Per- 
haps, however,  it  is  Mr.  Lebrun's  idea. 
But,  then,  he  said  there  might  be  another 
difficulty;  for  he  means  to  have  some 
of  the  French  Sisters  to  direct  the 
nursing  staff  and  act  as  nurses  them- 
selves, and  so  he  wondered  if  you  could 
act  with  them." 

"  Well,  I  must  talk  it  over  with  him. 
It  wants  a  lot  of  thinking  about." 

"  And  I  hope  you  will  not  decide 
without  a  talk  with  me,"  suggested  the 
lady. 


"  Of  course  my  dear.  Have  you  any 
idea  already   what   we  should   do." 

"We  must  not  be  in  a  hurry,"  she  said. 
"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  to  say. 
But  if  the  Committee  does  not  object  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  refuse  such  a  chance. 
We  could  go  back  to  England  with  the 
children  after  three  or  four  years  of  it.  And 
it  would  give  you  an  influential  position 
here,  and  you  could  do  so  much  good." 

Mrs.  Henderson  was  full  of  suppressed 
excitement  about  De  Visser's  offer,  and' 
somewhat  disappointed  at  her  husband 
having  shown  no  special  pleasure  at  hear- 
ing of  what  seemed  to  her  a  singular 
piece  of  good  fortune.  The  fact  was  that 
Henderson,  while  he  listened  to  her,  was 
thinking  of  certain  passages  in  his  con- 
versation with  Edith  Kirby  and  with  the 
French  priest  earlier  in  the  afternoon, 
and  though  he  was  not  of  a  suspicious 
nature,  he  felt  puzzled  at  the  way  in 
which  De  Visser's  proposal  fitted  in  with 
things  that  they  had  said  —  Edith's 
"  castle  in  the  air  "  and  Pere  de  Kerouan's 
plea  for  union.  Could  it  be  possible  that 
all  three  had  combined  to  launch  him 
upon  a  new  line  of  work  in  order  to 
separate  him  from  the  English  mission 
and  open  the  way  for  his  subsequent 
alliance  with  their  own  propaganda? 

The  suspicion  took  such  strong  posses- 
sion of  his  mind  that  he  made  the  excuse 
to  his  wife  that  he  had  some  writing  to 
do,  shut  himself  up  in  his  study,  and 
presently  sent  off  a  letter  to  Edith  by  a 
messenger,  asking  her  to  send  back  a  few 
lines  letting  him  know  if  her  "  castle  in 
the  air"  had  been  suggested  to  her  by 
Pere  de  Kerouan.  The  messenger  returned 
with  a  brief  note  from  his  sister-in-law, 
in  which  she  said :  "  Pere  de  Kerouan  has 
never  in  any  way  alluded  to  your  work 
or  to  any  such  change  in  it  as  I  spoke 
of  to-day.  All  I  said  was  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment.  It  seems  impossible, 
humanly  speaking;  but  stranger  things 
have  happened." 

He  felt  a  sense  of  relief  at  the  point 
being  thus  cle?ired  wp-     He  did  not  like 
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the  idea  of  being  the  object  of  a  kin  1  of 
pious  plot.  But  still  there  was  the  possi- 
bility that  De  Visser's  plan  had  been 
suggested  by  the  priest,  and  he  felt  a 
dislike  for  the  idea,  that  he  told  himself 
was  not  quite  reasonable.  But,  reasonable 
or  unreasonable,  the  feeling  was  there. 

So  when  De  Visser  came  in  the  evening, 
and  asked  for  a  talk  with  him  in  his 
study,  and  lit  a  cigar  and  unfolded  his 
plans,  Henderson's  first  question  was: 

"Tell  me  frankly,  is  this  your  own  idea 
or  has  Pere  de  Kerouan  been  so  kind  as 
to  suggest  it?" 

"To  tell  the  truth,"  replied  De  Visser, 
"  the  first  suggestion  came  from  Lebrun, 
when  we  were  talking  things  over  three 
days  ago  in  a  wretched  hole  that  serves 
as  the  inn  of  Pa-lin-tse.  Lebrun  deserves 
all  the  credit  of  the  idea.  I  can  claim 
only  that  the  moment  he  proposed  it  I 
very  heartily  fell  in  with  the  idea." 

"  What  does  Pere  de  Kerouan  think  of 
it?"  asked  Henderson. 

De  Visser  blew  a  ring  of  smoke  from 
his   cigar   and   smiled — almost  laughed. 

"  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  missionary," 
he  said,  "since  my  return  to  Cheng-foo. 
I  dare  say  he  would  make  no  objection 
to  our  availing  ourselves  of  your  kind 
and  skilful  co-operation  in  our  work.  But 
I  am  not  likely  to  mention  it  to  him 
except  as  a  bit  of  interesting  news." 

"You  seem  amused  at  something," 
remarked  the  other,  with  just  a  touch 
of  annoyance  in  his  voice. 

"I  ask  a  thousand  pardons!"  said  the 
Belgian,  stretching  out  his  hand  with  an 
expressive  gesture.  "  But  I  could  not  help 
a  smile;  for,  to  be  quite  plain  with  you, 
my  dear  friend,  I  saw  again  what  I  have 
seen  elsewhere — how  you  had  that  suffi- 
ciently droll  idea  that  we  Catholics  are 
always  asking  our  priests  about  every- 
thing we  do,  and  never  making  up  our 
minds  freely  for  ourselves.  My  colleague 
Lebrun  used  •  to  think  so  once,  till  I 
showed  him  how  absurd  it  would  be." 

Henderson  had  recovered  his  good- 
humor  in  the  relief  at  knowing  that  De 


Visser  was  not  the  agent  of  a  deep-laid 
scheme  originating  in  the  rival  mission. 
He  told  the  engineer  that  his  first  impulse 
would  be  to  accept  any  proposal  that 
would  give  him  further  opportunities  of 
doing  useful  work;  and  that  the  work 
would  be  all  the  more  welcome  because 
it  would  make  them  colleagues,  and  draw 
them  both  nearer  to  each  other.  But 
there  were  other  points  to  be  considered. 
He  did  not  know  what  view  his  Com- 
mittee would  take  of  the  plan.  To  consult 
the  heads  of  his  Society  in  London  by 
letter  would  take  some  time;  but  he 
supposed  he  could  refer  it  to  the  local 
Committee  at  Shanghai,  who,  if  neces- 
sary, could  cable  to  England — that  is, 
supposing,  on  consideration,  he  decided 
to  accept  the  offer.  How  long  could  he 
have  to  think  it  over?  De  Visser  told 
him  he  would  like  to  have  his  reply, — 
at  any  rate,  his  reply  subject  to  the 
decision  of  the  Mission  Committee — in 
the  next  three  days;  and  so  the  con- 
ference ended. 

Henderson  sat  up  very  late  that  night. 
He  was  trying  to  think  things  out,  and 
the  midnight  hours  were  the  time  when 
there  would  be  nothing  to  distract  or 
interrupt  him.  It  was  a  hot,  close  night. 
There  was  utter  silence,  so  deep  that 
he  could  sometimes  hear  a  night  flying 
insect,  attracted  by  his  lamp,  dash  at 
the  gauze  screen  that  filled  the  opening 
of  his  window,  and  once  he  started  as 
a  little  lizard  pattered  across  a  paper  on 
the  floor. 

He  felt  fairly  sure  that  the  Committee 
would  arrange  for  him  to  be  allowed  to 
take  up  the  offered  appointment.  They 
would  see  in  it  an  extension  of  the  medical 
work  he  was  already  doing  in  connection 
with  the  mission.  Materially  it  would  be  a 
great  gain  to  him.  The  salary  offered  by 
the  wealthy  pioneering  Company,  with 
which  De  Visser  was  connected,  would 
more  than  double  his  resources,  and,  as 
Mrs.  Henderson  had  suggested,  would 
enable  him  to  retire  and  return  to  England 
in  a,  few  years,  instead  of  waiting  on  in. 
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Cheng-foo  until  he  could  qualify  for  a 
pension  from  his  own  Society.  This  meant 
"going  home"  while  he  was  still  compar- 
^atively  young,  and  giving  an  English 
■education  to  his  children  without  having 
to  be  separated  from  them  by  the  whole 
length  of  two  continents. 

So  far  it  seemed  that  his  course  was 
clear.  But  while  he  was  thinking  all  this 
over  a  new  trail}  of  ideas  had  started.  It 
had  begun  with  his  realizing  that  his  work 
in  the  proposed  Belgian  railway  hospital 
would  in  one  respect  be  different  from 
that  which  he  did  in  the  Mission  Infirmary. 
The  Sisters  of  Charity  as  nurses,  if  they 
exerted  any  religious  influence,  would  be 
likely  to  draw  the  patients  to  Pere  de 
Kerouan's  mission;  and  if  he  thought  of 
using  his  work  in  the  hospital  as  an 
indirect  means  of  attracting  converts,  as 
he  did  at  his  infirmary  and  in  his  con- 
sulting room,  it  would  be  a  case  of  rival 
influences  to  some  extent  neutralizing 
each  other,  and  perplexing  the  unfort- 
unate patients.  Perhaps  this  made  the 
whole  plan  impossible.  The  Committee 
might  even  make  the  presence  of  the 
Sisters  a  reason  for  vetoing  it. 

But  this  thought  of  rival  interpreta- 
tions of  the  "good  tidings"  meeting  in 
conflict  beside  the  bed  of  a  sick  or  dying 
man  called  up  to  his  mind  P^re  de 
Kerouan's  plea  for  union  and  Edith's 
argument  for  her  "castle  in  the  air."  He 
remembered  how  she  had  urged  that  what 
the  French  missionary  taught,  was  by 
his  own  admission,  at  least  "a  way"  of 
salvation.  "Not  your  way,"  she  had  said 
to  him,  "but  a  harder  way;  and  yet,  all 
the  same,  a  way  that  a  great  number  of 
them  are  ready  to  adopt,  and  more  would 
adopt  if  another  way  were  not  proposed 
to  them."  And  then  she  had  told  him  of 
her  "daydream"  of  his  working  in  a 
European  hospital  at  Cheng-foo  with  the 
Sisters,  and  not  making  the  hospital  a 
means  of  gathering  converts,  and  not 
troubhng  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  with 
another  gospel  than  that  which  so  many 
of  them  were  ready  to  accept,  and  which 


he  granted  was  good  enough  to  save  their 
souls.  He  would  have  to  be  content  to 
save  their  bodily  health. 
L  Suddenly  he  realized  that  the  "  castle 
in  the  air,"  of  which  she  had  spoken  in 
the  convent  garden,  was  shaping  itself 
into  the  possibility  of  a  solid  reality.  It 
had  seemed  a  mere  dream,  the  wildest 
of  impossibihties,  a  few  hours  ago.  Now 
it  was  possible.  Could  it  be  that  his  course 
was  being  pointed  out  to  him?  To  follow 
up  the  new  line  of  action  thus  indicated 
would  mean  that  he  could  not  combine 
the  service  of  the  Mission  Society  and  the 
Belgian  Company,  but  would  have  to 
choose  between  them  and  sever  his  con- 
nection with  the  mission.  Much  that  he 
had  at  first  hoped  for  from  De  Visser's 
proposal  would  have  to  be  sacrificed. 
Materially,  he  would  be  no  better  off  than 
he  was  at  present,  and  he  must  abandon 
the  pleasing  prospect  of  an  early  retire- 
ment and  happy  years  "at  home"  in  Eng- 
land. But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
the  easy  escape  from  what  he  now  began 
to  feel  was  a  doubtful  position.  He  had 
no  conscious  drawing  toward  the  Faith 
for  which  P^re  Gratien  had  died,  and 
which  Edith  was  about  to  embrace;  but 
there  was  nothing  in  it  that  greatly  and 
actively  rep)elled  him.  He  had  seen  for 
himself  what  it  could  accomplish ;  and  there 
recurred  to  him  again  and  again  Edith's 
argument  that  he  was  indirectly  opposing 
the  progress  of  what,  he  granted,  was  the 
spread  of  a  living  form  of  Christianity 
among  the  people.  It  exacted  more  from 
them  than  he  would  claim,  yet  many  of 
them  embraced  it;  and  he  offered  a  -con- 
fusing message  that  held  men  back,  not 
from  Catholicity  only  but  from  any  form 
of  Christianity,  by  this  spectacle  of  warring 
creeds  in  a  heathen  land. 

But  if  he  were  simply  the  doctor  in 
charge  of  the  hospital,  he  would  be  doing 
good  work  with  the  certainty  that  he  was 
not  obstructing  the  good  work  of  others. 
If  he  were  sure  that  the  faith  he  preached 
was  the  one  necessary  way  of  salvation, 
the  dilemma  would  not  arise;   but  he  was 
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quite  conscious  that  he  held  no  such  belief. 
There  were,  it  might  be,  many  ways.  He 
recognized  that  a  missionary  who  felt 
so  absolutely  sure  of  his  position  that  he 
could  admit  no  equal  or  no  better  way 
had  a  clear  line  of  duty  before  him.  But 
he  held  no  such  view.  What  was  he  to 
do?  If  only  he  could,  like  the  missiona- 
ries of  early  days  of  whom  he  had  read, 
hear  a  voice  from  the  other  world  directing 
him!  Was  he  only  timidly  abandoning 
his  post,  or  was  he  following  a  call  of 
conscience?  It  was  all  as  dark  as  the 
night  in  the  garden  outside  his  curtained 
window.    Oh,  for  sonle  clear  light! 

Suddenly  his  mind  went  back  to  the 
day  of  his  return  to  Cheng-foo  after  the 
Red  Circle  rising.  As  he  leaned  back  in 
his  chair  watching  the  thin  bluish  smoke 
from  a  cigar  hanging  in  the  still  hot  air, 
there  came  vividly  before  his  imagination 
the  moment  when  he  had  stood  on  the 
carved  gallery  above  the  yamen  gate  and 
looked  into  the  dead  face  of  Pere  Gratien. 
There  recurred  to  him  the  sudden  sense 
of  reverent  admiration  with  which  he  had 
recognized  in  the  man,  with  whom  he 
had  so  lately  spoken,  the  martyr  hero, 
the  good  shepherd  who  had  died  for  his 
flock,  and  a  flock  worthy  of  him,  —  for 
he  remembered  the  two  heads  of  the 
native  converts  swinging  beside  that  of 
their  pastor.  He  could  not  have  analyzed 
the  swift  train  of  thought  that  brought 
strongly   to  his   mind   a  new  resolve. 

He  could  not  hope  to  make  better  men 
out  of  the  heathen  than  those  who  had 
died  with  Pere  Gratien,  and  he  would  not 
try,  at  the  risk  of  perhaps  choking  down 
here  and  there  with  his  rivalry  the  growth 
of  the  new  harvest  that  would  spring  from 
the  blood  of  martyrs.  "  I  will  not  take 
the  risk  of  such  a  responsibility,"  he  said 
to  himself.  "  (Xliers  may  do  so,  who  feel 
sure  theirs  is  the  better  way  for  those 
poor  people.  I  could  only  do  it  if  I  could 
assure  myself  that  what  Gratien  taught, 
what  De  Kerouan  teaches,  vvras  and  is  in 
itself  something  evil;  and,  after  what  my 
eyes  have  seen,  I  caq  not  hold  that  view. 


Thank  God  there  is  another  path  of  useful 
work  opened  for  me!  I  have  only  a  small 
sacrifice  to  make.  My  wife  will  oppose 
me  and  people  will  misrepresent  my 
motives.    I  can't  help  that." 

He  felt  hot  and  tired.  He  rose  and  drew 
the  curtain  from  the  window.  A  rush  of 
whirring  insect  wings  dashed  past  him 
as  a  score  of  strange  creatures  hurled 
themselves  at  the  lamp  on  the  table.  He 
stepped  out  into  the  garden.  The  air  was 
heavy  with  the  scent  of  flowers.  The  sky 
'  was  bright  with  stars,  and  the  horned 
moon  rising  over  the  dim  hills  to  the 
eastward  gave  just  enough  light  to  show 
the  confused  mass  of  roofs  of  the  town 
below  and  the  broad  waters  of  the  river. 
Not  a  light  glimmered  in  Cheng-foo,  and 
the  only  sound  that  broke  the  stillness 
of  the  night  was  the  far-off  barking  of  a 
dog.  He  walked  oul  into  the  garden  that 
had  grown  up  during  his  years  of  work 
at  the  mission,  and  there  came  for  the 
first  time  the  sense  that  it  was  no  longer 
his  own.  He  would  have  to  leave  that 
little  oasis  of  beauty  and  comfort  and 
make  himself  a  new  home.  "  Mrs.  Hen- 
derson will  be  sorry  and  the  children  will 
miss  it,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  turned 
back  to  the  house.  "  But  I  must  go 
where   I   can  clearly  see  my  way." 

(  Conclusion  next  week. ) 


Mary  is  only  our  adopted  Mother,  given 
us  from  the  Cross;  her  presence  is  above, 
not  on  earth;  her  office  is  external,  not 
within  us.  Her  name  is  not  heard  in  the 
administration  of  the  Sacraments.  It  is 
her  prayers  that  avail,  and  they  are 
effectual  by  the  Fiat  of  Him  who  is  our 
all  in  all.  Nor  does  she  hear  us  by  any 
innate  power  or  any  personal  gift,  but  by 
His  manifestation  to  her  of  the  prayers 
which  we  make  her.  When  Moses  'yas  on 
the  Mount,  the  Almighty  told  him  of  the 
idolatry  of  his  people  at  the  foot  of  it, 
that  he  might  intercede  for  them;  and 
thus  it  is  the  Divine  Presence  which  is  the 
intermediating  power  by  which  we  reach^ 
her  and  she  reaches  us. — Newman. 
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A  Type  of  the  Incarnation. 


Our  Christmas  Privilege. 


HE  Incarnation  being  the  union 
of  heaven  to  earth,  of  God  to 
man,  it  was  symbolized  f)y  the 
ladder  of  the  patriarch  Jacob's 
vision;  and,  since  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
the  means  by  which  this  union  took  place, 
Scala  Cceli  became  one  of  her  titles.  In 
many  parts  of  Europe  it  was  a  tradition 
that  at  the  moment  that  marks  the 
Saviour's  birth  the  high  heavens  open, 
and  once  again  is  repeated  the  scene  of 
Jacob's  vision — of  angels  descending  to 
earth.  Many  a  folklore  tale  exists  of  heav- 
enly visitants  coming  to  man  under  the 
guise  of  the  wayfarer  at  the  Christmas 
season;  and  in  the  Ages  of  Faith  no  peti- 
tioner was  ever  turned  away  from  the 
door  unrelieved  by  an  alms,  lest  in  reality 
it  might  perchance  be  some  divine  person. 
Folklore  tales  are  also  told  of  the  pun- 
ishments that  befall  those  who  are  not 
ready  to  help  Christ  in  His-  poor  upon 
Holy  Night.  In  Transylvania,  the  master 
of  the  house,  as  he  takes  his  seat  at  table, 
prays  that  Our  Lord  and  His  Mother  may 
visit  him  as  they  pass  through  the  earth 
and  bless  it.    He  asks  that — 

This  night  two  Guests  I  hope  to  see. 

And  both  I'm  sure  shall  welcome  be. 

With  me  I  trust  they'll  deign  to  rest; 

Of  all  I  own  they'll  have  the  best. 
In  Brittany  the  same  pious  thought 
prevails;  and  in  every  country  of  old  it 
was  deemed  the  height  of  impiety  to  turn 
away  the  stranger,  who  might  be  the 
Lord  Christ  Himself.  It  was  in  hopeful 
trust  that  the  Great  Friend  might  come 
that  food  was  never  refused  to  any  one 
who  besought  it. 


Peace  from  Above. 


STRETCH  forth  Thy  hands,  O  Christ-Child, 

With  their  jjlenitude  of  love, 
And  Thy  tender   benediction 

Shall  bring  peace  from  Heaven  above! 

*  +  * 


A  MONG  the  multiplied  and  multi- 
■^-^  farious  considerations  suggested  by 
the  joyous  advent  of  Christ's  Nativity, 
one,  very  commonly  overlooked,  is  that 
we  should  really  be  grateful  for  freedom 
to  celebrate  Christmas  at  all.  It  was  not 
always  lawful,  either  in  this  country  or 
in  the  British  Isles  from  which  came  the 
first  settlers  in  America,  to  observe  the 
day  as  one  of  joy.  The  puritanical 
rigorism  that  was  a  by-product  of  the 
Reformation  protested  against  Christmas 
as  a  heathen  festival,  and  the  protest  was 
translated  into  laws  on  the  statute-books 
of  the  old  countries  and  the  new. 

In  England,  acts  were  passed  forbidding 
the  observance  of  Christmas.  In  1664, 
Parliament  ordered  that  December  25  be 
observed  only  as  a  solemn  fast.  People 
were  ordered  to  pass  the  day  in  humbly 
bempaning  the  great  national  sin  which 
they  and  their  ancestors  had  committed 
by  eating  plum  pudding,  drinking  ale,  and 
romping  beneath  the  mistletoe.  Soldiers 
were  sent  to  the  homes  of  suspected  per- 
sons, with  instructions  to  search  the  ovens 
and  larders  and  seize  all  dainties  which 
might  be  discovered, — although  no  partic- 
ular instructions,  apparently,  were  issued 
as  to  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the 
said  dainties. 

In  Scotland,  the  clergy  set  themselves 
against  the  celebration  of  the  day, 
calling  the  old  Christmas  customs  "  Popish 
pranks."  Their  observance  of  the  fast 
consisted  in  their  making  their  'wives 
spin  and  their  servants  weave  and  their 
tenants  drive  yokes  of  oxen  to  the  plow. 
Anent  these  practices,  by  the  way,  it  is 
interesting  to  read  the  comment  of  one 
John  Hamilton :  "  Our  Lord  has  not  left  it 
unpunisht;  for  their  oxen  often  ran  mad 
and  brake  their  necks,  and  lamed  some 
ploughmen,  as  is  notoriously  known  in 
sundrie  partes  of  Scotland." 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  especially 
in    New   England,   similar  legislation   was 
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enacted  and  similar  practices  obtained. 
Anything  savoring  of  "Popery"  was 
anathema  to  Pilgrim  and  Puritan;  and 
the  joyous  pomp  and  splendor  that  marked 
the  celebration  of  Christmas  in  Catholic 
lands  afforded  more  than  a  sufficient 
reason  for  placing  the  day  under  the 
New  England  ban.  In  accordance  with 
the  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut,  for  a  man 
to  have  a  sprig  of  holly  in  his  house  on 
Christmas  Day  was  a  crime  for  which  he 
was  punished  by  a  fine  of  one  shilling 
and  confined  in  the  stocks.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, it  was  ordered  that  any  man 
found  observing  the  day,  by  forbearing  to 
labor,  by  feasting,  or  in  any  other  way, 
should  pay  for  every  offence  five  shillings 
fine.  Still  further  to  mark  their  detesta- 
tion of  the  mirth  and  good  cheer  which 
their  Catholic  ancestors  had  considered 
so  congruous  to  the  Christmastide,  the 
New  England  governors  began  quite  com- 
monly to  appoint  December  25  as  the 
annual  fast-day. 

With  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in 
England,  a  reaction  from  the  ultra- rigorous 
anti-holiday  laws  set  in,  and  Christmas 
began  once  more  to  assume  throughout 
Great  Britain  its  oldtime  aspect  of  civic 
as  well  as  religious  gladness,  so  conso- 
nant to  the  spirit  of  the  Midnight  Angel's 
message:  "Behold,  I  bring  you  good 
tidings  of  great  joy,  that  shall  be  to 
all  the  people."  Even  as  late  as  the 
middle-nineteenth  century,  however,  anti- 
Christmas  laws  were  on  the  statute-books 
of  a  few  American  States.  Some  of  these 
laws,  probably  the  last  of  them,  were 
repealed  only  in   1861. 

Among  innumerable  other  reasons, 
then,  for  our  rejoicing  during  the  blessed 
Christmastide,  and  for  our  celebrating  it 
in  a  thoroughly  Catholic  spirit  is  this — 
that  the  festival  of  Christ's  Nativity  is 
recognized  throughort  the  land  as  the 
holiday  of  holidays;  and  that,  even 
among  those  who  contest  or  deny  Our 
Lord's  divinity,  His  birthday  is  acknowl- 
edged as  the  supreme  festival  of  peace 
and  good -will. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


There  is^an  edifying  story  told  in  an 
English  exchange  of  the  genuine  Catho- 
licity manifested  by  some  British  sailors 
a  few  years  ago  at  Gibraltar.  An  eye- 
witness— a  lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Navy — - 
narrated  in  a  letter  how,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  fleet  at  Gibraltar,  the  priest  acting 
as  shore-chaplain  had  a  signal  put  up 
signifying  that  he  would  see  the  Catholic 
men  that  evening — that  is,  for  confession, 
with  a  view  to  their  receiving  Holy 
Communion  the  next  morning.  On  his 
arrival  at  the  cathedral,  the  officer,  him- 
self a  convert,  found  two  long  rows  of 
Bluejackets  waiting  their  turn  on  either 
side  of  the  confessional.  The  next  day 
the  men  were  unexpectedly  kept  on  board 
for  "cleaning  duty,"  and  Mass  had  to  be 
postponed  till  twelve  o'clock.  And  yet,  as: 
our  lieutenant  found,  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  Catholic  men  had  kept  their  fast, 
in  spite  of  .the  hard  work,  and  had  pre- 
.sented  themselves  at  the  Communion  rails. 

The  officer  must  have  been  proud  of 
his  men,  and  the  shore-chaplain  was 
furnished  with  a  telling  argument  with 
which  to  arouse  the  fervor  of  the  more 
tepid  among  his  regular  iiock. 


Collating  his  figures  from  the  Report 
of  the  LInited  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1889-1890  (Volume  I.), 
"Jahrbuch  der  Universitaten  der  Welt," 
Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates,  the  Ency- 
clopedia of  Chronology,  and  Young's 
"Catholic  and  Protestant  Countries  Com- 
pared," —  Father  McDonnell,  of  May- 
nooth,  gives  the  following  information, 
which  many  Catholics  and  most  non- 
Catholics  will  probably  find  as  surorising 
as  it  is  interesting:  "If  one  of  the  alleged 
principles  of  Catholici.sm  is  that  '  ignorance 
is  the  mother  of  devotion,'  it  is  strange 
that  the  total  number  of  universities 
founded  in  Europe  by  Catholics  anterior 
to  the  Reformation  amounts  to  seventy- 
two;    and  that  since  the  Reformation  the 
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number  founded  by  Catholics  in  Europe 
amounts  to  forty-six,  while  the  number 
founded  by  Protestants  in  Europe  during 
the  same  period  is  only  thirty-one." 

The  relative  attendance  at  universities 
in  Protestant  and  Catholic  countries  is 
also  matter  for  surprise.  According  to 
"Mulhall's  Statistics,"  England,  with  a 
population  of  about  twenty-,seven  millions, 
had,  in  1887,  eight  thousand  university 
students;  while  during  the  same  year 
Spain,  with  sixteen  million  inhabitants, 
had  as  many  as  fifteen  thousand  such 
students. 


In  view  of  the  continued  agitation,  in 
both  Canada  and  England,  of  the  mar- 
riage question  raised  by  the  "  Ne  Temere" 
Decree,  our  readers  may  be  interested 
.in  the  following  lucid  explanation  of  the 
matter,  quoted  from  a  pastoral  letter  of 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Lacy: 

It  is  most  important  that  the  new  marriage 
legislation  should  be  thoroughly  understood 
by  Catholics,  and  for  this  purpose  we  trust  the 
clergy  will  lose  no  opportunity  to  make  it  better 
known  amongst  their  flocks.  The  violent  agita- 
tion which  has  been  raised  in  some  quarters 
against  it  has,  indeed,  served  admirably  to 
promulgate  the  Decree;  but  even  yet  consid- 
erable ignorance  prevails  on  the  subject.  It 
should  be  made  widely  known  that  the  new 
legislation  affects  Catholics  only,  and  in  no  way 
affects  non-Catholic  marriages  contracted  either 
before  or  since  the  publication  of  the  Decree 
"Ne  Temere."  It  is  well  known  that'the  Church 
discourages  mixed  marriages  —  that  is,  mar- 
riages between  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant, 
But  if  such  marriages  must  take  place,  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  bishop  is  granted  on  certain 
conditions,  one  of  which  is  that  the  marriage, 
to  be  valid,  must  take  place  before  a  priest  duly 
qualified  to  witness  the  sacramental  union. 
Otherwise  the  dispensation,  if  granted,  becomes 
null  and  void,  and  the  attempted  marriage, 
canonically  invalid. 

But  it  is  urged  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Church  that  mixed  marriages  without  the 
intervention  of  a  priest  are  civilly  binding,  and 
recognized  by  the  law  of  the  land.  This  no 
Catholic  has  denied.  The  whole  question  is 
about  the  canonical  status  of  parties  so  united. 
The  Church  alone  has  power  to  fix  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  Sacrament  of  marriage 
is   to    be   received    by    her   children.     The   State 


may  lawfully  and  properly  regulate  the  con- 
ditions under  which  such  contracts  become 
legally  binding;  but,  where  Catholics  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  essential  that  they  observe  the 
conditions  wisely  imposed  by  the  Church  on 
her  children,  so  that  the  legal  contract  and  the 
sacramental  bond  may  be  in  perfect  harmony. 
After  all,  it  is  an  elementary  principle  that  is 
at  stake,  and  one,  too,  which  is  held  even  by 
many  of  those  who  are  loudest  in  declaiming 
against  the  "  Ne  Temere"  Decree.  Thus  the 
State  recognizes  the  law  of  divorce,  but  does 
the  Established  Church  recognize  it?  The  State 
now  recognizes  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister;  hut,  in  point  of  fact,  such  unions  are 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  law  of  the  Church 
of  England.  If,  then,  what  is  called  the 
National  Church  finds  itself  unable  to  accept 
unreservedly  Parliament-made  religion,  and 
claims  to  have  a  voice  of  her  own,  why  may 
not  the  Catholic  Church,  which  is  in  no  way 
beholden  to  the  Stale  for  her  existence  or  well- 
being,  claim  for  herself  a  similar  liberty? 

Catholics  are  spiritual  subjects  of  the 
Church,  and  the  State  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  spiritual  laws  that  bind  them, 
provided  those  laws,  as  in  the  present  case, 
do  not  conflict  with  the  State's  own  legal 
enactments. 


Writing  in  the  Pilot,  a  former  Socialist 
discusses  the  philosophy  of  the  system  to 
which  he  once  gave  his  assent,  and  traces 
its  outcome  in  some  practical  deeds  of 
recent  occurrence: 

We  know  what  this  philosophy  is.  Before 
now  we  have  seen  it  drag  even  capable,  accom- 
plished, brainy  men  and  women  down  into  the 
muck  and  mire  of  Satan's  service.  Before  now, 
all  too  often,  it  has  reached  into  the  very  bosom 
of  the  Church  and  robbed  her  of  choice,  if  care- 
less, children.  It  is  the  philosophy  that  begins 
with  young  men  of  noble,  altruistic,  if  mis- 
taken, purposes;  but  before  it  ends  it  deprives 
the  nation  of  a  president  or  lays  a  priest  low 
before  his  altar  in  Denver,  or  leaves  twenty-one 
fatherless  families  in  Los  Angeles  to  molrrn  a 
IJrotector  and  guide.  It  is  the  philosophy  of 
Socialism.  And  the  McNamara  crimes  were 
the  crimes  of  Socialism  within  the  union.  There 
is  no  other  explanation. 

This  seems  to  be  the  conclusion  also 
reached  by  the  detective  who  an'ested  the 
unhappy  brothers,  William  J.  Burns.  "I 
have  maintained  all  along,"  he  is  quoted 
as  saying,  "that  organized  labor  was  not 
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responsible  for  the  Los  Angeles  outrage. 
The  labor  movement  is  not  responsible 
for  the  McNamaras,  or  for  the  long  list 
of  crimes  they  have  committed  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  the  radical 
element  of  our  country,  the  element  allied 
with  the  anarchists,  that  is  to  blame." 

What  is  abundantly  clear  in  the  whole 
wretched  matter  is  that  honest,  law- 
abiding  trade  unionists  must  break  away 
from  Socialistic  companions,  or  else  forfeit 
the  sympathy  and  respect  of  every  right- 
thinking,  right-living  American  citizen. 


The  following  communication,  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor  of  the  London  Tablet 
by  the  matron  of  the  Catholic  Woman's 
Suffrage  Society  in  England,  is  terse, 
timely,  and  to  the  point: 

Your  attention  has  no  doubt  been  attracted 
to  the  statement  in  the  papers  last  week  that 
the  Catholic  party  in  Belgium  are  adopting  the 
policy  of  Woman's  Suffrage,  in  order  to  coun- 
teract the  influence  of  the  Liberal  —  that  is 
to  say,  the  Atheistic  party.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Catholic  opponents  of  Woman's  Suf- 
frage in  this  country  may  now  reconsider,  from 
this  point  of  view,  their  own  opinion  on  the 
question,  so  that  when  our  great  Catholic  prin- 
ciples are  attacked  in  the  next  Education  Bill, 
or  in  new  marriage  laws,  they  may  at  least 
have  conscientiously  made  up  their  minds  as 
to  which  is  the  graver  "expediency" — their 
own  personal  prejudices  against  Woman's 
Suffrage,  or  the  preservation  of  great  moral 
principles  now  admittedly  in  danger. 

Catholic  opponents  of  Woman's  Suf- 
frage will  probably  be  the  last  to  conquer 
their  prejudices;  however,  such  opposition 
will  not  greatly  retard  the  movement,  and 
it  is  sure  to  augment  ultimate  success. 


Reviewing  a  new  book  by  the  English 
Judge  Parry,  the  Eye-Wilness,  edited  by 
Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  remarks  that,  in  these 
days  of  cant  as  to  the  ignorance  and  stu- 
pidity of  the  people,  it  is  good  to  read 
the  Judge's  conclusions  that  the  unedu- 
cated man  in  the  street  is  a  better  witness 
of  cognate  facts  than  the  clerk  or  ware- 
house man.  The  outdoor  workers  have  a 
more  retentive  memory  for  things  seen. 


and  do  not  require  to  refresh  that  memory 
with  notes.  Illustrating  this  point,  there 
is  a  good  story  of  a  blacksmith  who  came 
to  the  farriery  classes  held  by  the  Man- 
chester Education  Authorities,  and  was 
presented  with  a  notebook  and  pencil. 
"  Wot's  this  here  for?"  asked  the  black- 
smith.—  "To  take  notes,"  replied  the 
clerk. — -"Notes?  Wot  sort  o'  notes?" — 
"  Why,  anything  that  the  lecturer  says 
which  you  think  important  and  want 
to  remember,  you  make  a  note  of  it." — 
"Oh!"  was  the  scornful  reply.  "Anything 
I  want  to  remember  I  must  make  a  note 
of  it  in  this  'ere  book,  must  I  ?  Then  wot 
do  you  think  my  blooming  head's  for?" 

The  Manchester  blacksmith  unwit- 
tingly scored  one  of  the  commonest 
defects  in  modern  schools,  and  modern 
life  outside  the  schools  —  reluctance  to 
do  any  real  thinking,  fondness  for  taking 
one's  conclusions  ready-made  from  text- 
book, professor,  or — ^worse  still — the  daily 
newspaper. 

*  •  » 

Father  William  Rafter,  recently  ap- 
pointed to  the  Mission  of  the  Holy  Name, 
in  New  York's  far-famed  Bowery,  seems 
to  have  some  eminently  sane  ideas  in 
the  matter  of  practical  sociology.  A  rep- 
resentative of  the  New  York  Globe,  who 
interviewed  him  the  other  day,  declares 
that  "his  views  of  the  Bowery,  and  of  the 
East  Side  generally,  are  decidedly  refresh- 
ing after  the  magazine  writers,  the  pro- 
fessional charity -givers,  and  all  the  rest 
have  got  through  with  it."  To  quote 
Father  Rafter  himself: 

The  thing  I  am  trying  to  impress  upon  these 
men  is  that  they  are  helping  themselves — that 
they  are  not  receiving  charity.  I  want  them 
to  understand  that  this  ])lace  belongs  to  them; 
that  they  make  its  rules  and  conduct  it  to  suit 
themselves;  that  it  is  their  home  and,  their 
place  to  spend  the  hours  after  they  leave  the 
streets  for  the  evening  and  before  going  to  bed. 
Sunday  morning  I  celebrated  Mass  here — the 
first  time  the  Bowery  has  had  Mass.  When  I 
talked  to  these  men  about  not  going  to  church, 
they  told  me  they  did  not  like  to  go  in  their 
worn  clothes,  or  they  did  not  like  to  sit  there 
and  let   the  collection  basket  go  by  them  when 
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they  had  nothing  to  offer.  So  I  brought  the 
Mass  to  them,  and  this  little  room  was  crowded. 
Saturday  night  we  had  confessions  here,  and  a 
number  of  men,  who  had  not  been  to  confession 
for  years,  were  glad  to  come.  I  find  the  men 
of  the  Bowery  are  not  a  class  to  be  investigated: 
they  are  human  beings,  willing  to  live  like  other 
human  beings,  and  they  hate  to  be  catalogued 
and  exhibited. 

And,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  eminent 
sociologists  who  have  systematized  the  self- 
imposed  task  of  uplifting  their  "inferiors," 
the  men  are  perfectly  right  in  hating  the 
cataloguing  and  exhibiting. 


"It  is  time,"  says  the  Lamp,  "to  begin 
our  preparation  for  the  observance  of 
the  Church  Unity  Octave  from  the  Feast 
of  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  Jan. 
1 8,  to  the  Feast  of  the  Conversion  of 
St.  Paul,  Jan.  25,  191 2."  Since  the  first 
observance  of  the  Octave,  in  1908,  the 
movement  to  secure  prayers  for  the 
return  of  all  Christians  to  unity  under 
one  visible  head,  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  has 
made  gratifyingly  rapid  progress.  Many 
of  the  faithful  in  various  parts  of  the 
countr}'  and  an  increasingly  large  number 
of  religious  communities  have  become 
deeply  interested  in  this  admirable  work; 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that,  before  the  third 
annual  Octave  was  begun,  the  Anglican 
Society  of  the  Atonement  had  as  a  body 
been  received  into  the  Church. 


Catholic  readers  should  know  something 
about  Dr.  McGiffert's  Life  of  Luther, 
lately  republished  in  book  form  ("Martin 
Luther:  The  Man  and  His  Work").  It 
is  not  so  much  a  partisan  book  as  a  belated 
one.  The  author  is  not  "up"  on  Janssen, 
Denifle,  or  Grisar:  he  is  quite  familiar 
however,  with  such  writers  as  Bunsen 
and  D'Aubigne.  His  work  aspires  to  give 
a  complete  view  of  the  German  Reformer, 
and  fails,  as  any  well-informed  person 
must  admit.  The  truth  is  that  Protestants 
are  not  yet  prepared  for  an  intimate 
picture  of  their  hero;  though  the  Athe- 
nceum,    in    a    review    of     'The    Life    and 


Letters  of  Martin  Luther,"  by  Dr.  Pre- 
served Smith,  goes  so  far  as  to  say: 

In  truth,  Luther  is  the  great  man  of  the 
lower  middle  class.  Great  he  undoubtedly 
was,  in  that  he  profoundly  influenced  the 
history  of  Europe.  But  look  into  him,  and 
how  profoundly  commonplace  he  appears! 
He  is  the  apotheosis  of  the  man  in  the  street. 
He  was  an  educated  peasant,  who  never  saw 
very  far  in  front  of  him,  but  saw  very  clearly 
what  he  did  see,  and  acted  very  directly.  He 
was  coarser  than  John  Knox, — as  amorous, 
not  so  fearless,  less  relentless,  not  so  narrow, 
much    more   human .... 

It  is  not,  then,  with  the  deeper  matters  of 
Luther's  life  that  this  book  is  most  successful. 
It  is  rather  with  the  lighter  side — the  open- 
air  life,  the  married  life,  the  life  of  eating  and 
drinking.  Perhaps  there  is  something  too 
much  of  this;  but  English  readers  are  not 
well  acquainted  with  it.  They  .  .  .  hardly  know 
the  Reformer  as  Dr.  Smith  candidly  shows  him, 
one  whose  "private  talk  with  his  guests  and 
children,-  his  lectures  to  the  students,  even 
his  sermons  [were]  thickly  interlarded  with 
words,  expressions,  and  stories,  such  as  to-day 
are  confined  to  the  frequenters  of  the  lowest 
barrooms." 

"This  is  a  side,"  concludes  the  reviewer, 
"which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  Dr. 
Preserved  Smith's  apology  for  it,  that  it 
was  'the  universal  practice  of  the  day,' 
will  not  bear  examination.  Sir  Thomas 
More  and  Shakespeare  refute  it." 


The  sudden  death,  on  the  12th  inst., 
of  Mgr.  Agius,  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the 
Philippines,  came  as  a  painful  shock  to 
his  many  attached  friends  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  —  his  native  Malta, 
England,  Italy,  the  United  States,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  where  he  had  labored 
so  devotedly  and  successfully  since- 1904. 
On  the  very  day  of  his  lamented  death 
he  was  to  have  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Cardinal  Falconio  as  Apostolic  Delegate 
to  this  country.  His  death  is  a  distinct 
loss  not  only  to  the  Church  but  to  the 
Order  of  St.  Benedict,  whose  spirit  he 
admirably  illustrated;  and  it  deprives  a 
great  number  of  persons  in  all  walks  of 
life  of  an  amiable  and  dependable  friend, — 
one  whom  it  was  a  privilege  to  have 
known  and  loved.    R.  I.  P. 


The  Gift  of  Madelon. 


The  Story  of  Queen  Edynevre. 


BY    GERTRl'DR    E.   HEATH. 

\A)HEN  Shepherds  sought  the  wondrous  Star 

That  shone  o'er  Bethlehem, 
Sweet  Madelon,  in  eager  haste. 

Went  following  after  them. 
The  sky  with  angels  was  alight, 
Who  sang  God's  praise  that  holy  night. 

O'er  hill  and  valley  forth  they  fared 

Upon  their  holy  quest, 
Until  they  found  God's  little  Son 

Asleep  on  Mary's  breast. 
The  hills  took  up  the  Angels'  cry: 
"All  glory  be  to  God  on  high]" 

The  eager  Shepherds  all  adored 

The  little  Child  Divine;  • 
And  near  Him  on  their  beds  of  straw 

They  saw  the  silent  kine; 
And  soft  and  low,  and  sweet  and  shy, 
The  Shepherds  piped  a  lullaby. 

And  one  had  brought  a  snow-white  fleece 

To  wrap  the  newborn  Child; 
The  song  and  fleece  were  all  they  had 

To  give  to  Mary  mild. 
Naught  had  the  maid  who  followed  them 
To  give  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem. 

Then  forth  an  angel  led  the  child. 

The  sky  with  stars  was  bright; 
The  silent  earth  looked  bare  and  cold,. 

And  every  weed  was  white. 
The  angel  breathed  upon  each  stem: 
And,  lo,  a  Kose  of  Bethlehem! 

No  more  the  little  maiden  wept: 

Here  was  the  gift  she  sought; 
For  far  and  wide  on  every  side 

God's  miracle  was  wrought. 
She  filled  her  arms  with  blossoms  sweet, 
Ajid  l.nid   ihcm  at  the  Christ-Child's  feet. 


BY    EDITH    TATUM. 


afterward      Queen 
was     haunted     by 


II 

I  OR      days 
Edynevre 

that  scene  in  the  twilight;  and 
the  thought  of  the  awful  fate 
awaiting  her  and  Gederlach  '  unless  she 
find  the  cure'  preyed  upon  her  cliildish 
mind.  That  any  one  else  could  enlighten 
her  as  to  the  nature  of  the  curse  or  its 
cure,  did  not  occur  to  her;  and  when  she 
decided  that  she  must  know  more  of  the 
mystery,  she  ordered  her  pony  and,  with 
her  attendants,  rode  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  where  they  had  passed  the  wretched 
hovels.  There  in  the  door  of  one  of  them 
sat  the  old  woman  spinning,  a  black  cat 
curled  up  at  her  feet. 

Motioning  her  escort  to  remain  at  a 
distance.  Queen  Edynevre  rode  alone  up 
to  the  door  of  the  hut.  Seated  on  her 
pony  with  her  small  form  proudly  erect, 
she  regarded  the  bent  figure  in  the  door- 
way with  disdain. 

"The  curse  you  spoke  of — what  is  it?" 
she  demanded  imperiously. 

"That  will  I  not  tell  you,"  replied  the 
crone  in  her  cracked  voice. 

Sparks  seemed  to  ignite  in  the  depths 
of  the  Queen's  eyes,  and  her  face  looked 
like  the  thunder-clouds  that  often  obscured 
the  peaks  of  the  Gederlach  mountains. 

"How  dare  you  refuse  me?"  she 
cried  angrily.  "Do  you  not  know,  that 
I  can  have  you  thrown  in  prison  or 
beheaded?" 

The  old  woman  laughed  derisively. 

"And  why  should  I  care?"  she  asked. 
"My  years  are  even  now  near  a  hundred; 
one  more  or  less  matters  little." 
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"But  the  cure  for  this  curse?"  the 
Queen  persisted.  "You  spoke  of  a  cure, 
and  I  wQuld  find  it." 

As  before,  the  old  dame's  withered  face 
softened  curiously. 

"It  will  not  be  easy  to  find,"  she  said; 
"for  it  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  ^the 
world." 

With  that  she  rose  slowly  and  closed 
her  door,  leaving  Queen  Edynevre  alone 
on  the  outside,  with  the  black  cat  spitting 
and  sputtering  at  her  from  the  doorstep. 

That  noon  a  wonderful  stir  began  in 
the  royal  palace,  and  soon  spread  through 
Tresiquide,  beyond  into  Gederlach  and 
all  the  neighboring  kingdoms.  Queen 
Edynevre  desired  the  most  beautiful  thing 
in  the  world,  and  desired  it  at  once,  and 
was  willing  to  pay  an  immense  sum  for 
it  if  necessary.  And  soon  thereafter,  by 
every  gateway  leading  into  Tresiquide, 
came  caravans  and  pack  trains  heavily 
laden,  all  bearing  wonderful  treasures 
for  her  Royal  Highness  Queen  Edynevre 
of  Gederlach.  Before  many  days  the 
palace  was  so  filled  with  these  strange 
and  gorgeous  things  that  it  resembled 
some  Eastern  bazar.  There  were  robes  of 
exquisite  texture  and  marvellous  coloring; 
gems  of  priceless  value;  statues  so  lifelike 
and  beautiful  that  one  almost  expected 
them  to  speak;  rare  paintings,  rich  carv- 
ings, vases  of  wonderful  make,  —  every- 
thing that  human  skill  could  devise  and 
human  fancy  regard  as  beautiful. 

Among  them  Queen  Edynevre  walked 
up  and  down  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  see 
them  all  and  decide  which  surpassed  all 
else  in  beauty.  She  grew  dizzy  from  look- 
ing at  them,  and  was  surfeited  with  their 
grandeur  and  loveliness.  Asking  here  and 
there  of  this  or  that  courtier  or  lady  which 
thing  to  choose  and  always  receiving  the 
same  reply,  "It  is  for  your  Highness  to 
decide,"  she  flew  into  a  furious  temper, 
and  flung  her.self  upon  a  couch,  kicking 
and  screaming  with  rage,  recovering  her- 
self only  enough  to  order  the  palace 
cleared  instantly  — instantly!  —  of  all  the 
wondrous    things,    and    threatening    some 


dozen    or   more    poor  wretches    with   im- 
prisonment and  even^death. 

Next  morning  Queen  |;  Edynevre,  quiet 
but  sullen,  sent  a^  lackey  to  inform  the 
old  crone  of  the jj  hut  that  her  Majesty 
desired  her  presence  immediately  at  the 
palace.  He  returned  with  the  information 
that  .she  refused  to  come;  whereupon  her 
Highness  ordered  out  a  squad  of  the  palace 
guard  to  bring  the  old  witch,  dead  or 
alive;  but  they  found  the  hut  empty, 
save  for  the  black  cat  sitting  on  the 
hearth. 

So  later  on  in  the  day  the  Queen  herself 
rode  to  the  hut;  and  there  in  the  door- 
way sat  the  old  woman  and  the  cat,  as 
calm  and  peaceful  as  if  they  had  been 
there  all  day.  The  woman's  utter  fear- 
lessness and  indifference  to  her  royal 
temper  was  not  without  its  effect  upon 
Edynevre,  and  she  addressed  her  with 
more  of  respect  than  was  her  wont. 

"Good-day  to  you,  old  dame!"  she 
said,  riding  her  pony  up  close  to  the  door- 
step. "  You  seem  to  know  so  much  about 
the  curse  which  you  say  is  growing  on 
me,  and  its  remedy,  tell  me  one  thing 
more:  Where  orjhow^isjthe  remedy  to 
be  found?  How  shall  I  know  when  I  have 
found  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the 
world  ? ' ' 

The  crone  laughed  (a  curious,  crackling 
sound),  and  peered  at  the  child  from  under 
her  ragged  mantle. 

"  Your   questions  are  easy   for  answer- 
ing,  little   Queen,"   she  said.     "  It  lies  in 
the  weeds  by  the  roadside,  and  you  must 
find  it  for  yourself.    But  you  will  never  do~ 
so  unless  you  are  patient  and  prayerful." 

"But  how  shall  I  know  when  t  have 
found  it?  Possibly  there  are  many 
beautiful  things  among  the  weeds  by  the 
roadside." 

"  True,  but  you  will  know  —  as  the 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruit." 

And  not  another  word  would  she  say,- 
so  Queen  Edynevre  rode  thoughtfully 
away. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  Queen's  nature 
to  sit  and  ponder  idly  over  anything  that 
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had  taken  possession  of  her  mind:  she 
was  far  too  restless  and  full  of  nervous 
activity  for  that ;  and  in  a  very  short  time 
she  had  it  arranged  so  that  she  could  go 
out  every  day  to  seek  for  the  cure  that 
was  to  be  found  in  the  weeds  by  the 
roadside. 

Only  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  the 
Countess  Estralart,  and  one  or  two  others, 
knew  that  Queen  Edyuevre  left  the  royal 
palace  very  early  every  morning,  afoot 
and  disguised  as  a  girl  of  the  people.  She 
was  followed  at  a  safe  distance  by  one  of 
the  greatest  nobles  of  Gederlach,  clad  in 
the  garb  of  a  countryman;  but  the  Queen 
had  given  him  strictest  orders  not  to 
interfere  with  her  unless  it  became  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Thus  the  search  con- 
tinued until  the  day  before  Christmas, 
and  many  prayers  were  offered  that  the 
treasure  might  be  found. 

The  morning  was  beautiful,  and  all  the 
world  seemed  glad;  only  the  people,  who 
even  at  this  early  hour  thronged  the 
streets,  looked  sad  and  downcast.  But  the 
little  Queen  passed  through  the  city  with 
unseeing  eyes  and  a  heart  that  would  not 
understand.  On  she  went  through  the 
east  gate  of  Tresiquide,  out  upon  the  road 
that,  wound  like  a  silver  ribbon  through 
bare  fields  that  lay  sparkling  under  the 
first  rays  of  the  sun.  Full  of  eagerness 
to  begin  her  search,  and  delighted  over 
the  novelty  of  the  situation,  she  stooped 
by  the  roadside  and  began  groping  among 
the  tall  weeds.  Wondering  what  the  most 
beautiful  thing  in  the  world  could  be,  she 
parted  the  weeds  with  her  small  nervous 
hands  and  peered  down  anxiously. 

"Weeds, — nothing  but  weeds'"  she 
cried  in  a  tone  of  disappointment.  "  Now, 
for  the  life  of  me,  what  did  the  old 
witch  mean?" 

She  plucked  one,  and  drew  it  up  to  the 
light  for  inspection.  With  a  cry  of  amaze- 
ment, she  sprang  to  her  feet,  and,  bending 
over  it,  examined  it  carefully.  It  was  no 
common  weed;  for  there,  lying  among 
its  withered  leaves  was  a  pearl  of 
exquisite   beauty.     When  she   touched   it 


with  her  finger,  it  dropped  off  in  her  hand, 
where  it  rested  against  her  pink  palm 
with  all  the  purity  and  loveliness  of  a 
snowflake. 

Queen  Edynevre  knelt  by  the  road  and 
plucked  weed  after  weed  until  she  had 
a  lapful,  each  with  its  precious  centre. 
Then  she  seated  herself  in  the  road;  and, 
opening  the  pocket  that  hung  from  her 
waist,  she  drew  forth  a  thread  and  began 
to  string  the  pearls.  When  she  had  strung 
them  all,  she  had  a  necklace  that  she 
slipped  over  her  head "  and  hung  about 
her  neck,  —  a  necklace  more  beautiful 
than  ever  queen  had  dreamed  of  before. 

Slowly  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  turned 
her  face  toward  the  city,  her  mind  full 
of  strange  thoughts,  and  a  sensation  in 
her  breast  the  like  of  which  she  had 
never  felt  before.  Ere  she  had  reached 
the  gates  she  decided  that  never  in  all 
her  life  had  she  seen  so  fair  and  sweet 
a  morning. 

"  Oh,  the  beautiful  world ! "  she  thrilled. 
"How  happy  everj'one  must  be!" 

On  reaching  the  city,  however,  the 
young  Queen  noticed  that  the  groups  of 
people,  gathered  here  and  there,  looked 
anything  but  happy.  Their  faces  were 
clouded,  and  their  voices  sounded  hope- 
lessly dejected,  save  now  and  then  when 
some  dark-browed  man  of  the  people 
spoke  in  tones  of  anger. 

Edynevre  felt  oddly  distressed;  and, 
impelled  by  some  strange  force  from 
within,  she  paused  in  the  midst  of  one 
muttering  group,  and  raised  her  small 
dark  face  inquiringly. 

"  What  is  it  that  makes  everyone  so 
sad?"  she  asked  anxiously.  "What  is 
troubling  you?" 

They  looked  down  at  the  child,  clad 
in  her  peasant's  dress,  her  great  black 
eyes  soft  with  pity;  and  no  one  jecog- 
nized  the  stormy  little  Queen. 

"How  is  it  that  you've  not  heard?" 
answered  one,  a  thin,  wretched-looking 
woman,  with  a  fretting  babe  in  her  arms. 
"  Surely  you  are  just  in  from  beyond 
the  gates." 
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"Aye,  from  the  far  country,  indeed!" 
angrily  put  in  a  man  standing  near  her. 
"  For  the  whole  of  Tresiquide  and  fully 
half  of  Gederlach  know  by  now  how  the 
Queen  with  her  harsh  temper  and  cruel 
disposition  has  brought  trouble  upon  the 
kingdom." 

A  spasm  of  pain  contracted  Edynevre's 
heart  and  the  tears  welled  up  into  her 
eyes  at  the  man's  rough  words — which, 
alas!  were  only  too  true. 

"What  is  it  she  has  done?"  she  ques- 
tioned tremblingly. 

"  Done ! "  stormed  the  man.  "  Why,  put 
an  unpardonable  insult  upon  his  Royal 
Highness  King  Huon  of  Maundurant  by 
refusing  to  receive  the  royal  embassy  sent 
to  discuss  the  terms  of  peace,  or  be  present 
at  the  opening  of  the  council  of  state ;  and 
now  they  refuse  to  make  peace  and  the 
war  is  to  continue.  Such  conduct  as  the 
Queen's  was  never  before  heard  of  in 
all  the  history  of  Gederlach.  May  God 
forgive   her!" 

"But  the  Queen  is  only  a  little  girl!" 
faltered  poor  Edynevre,  choking  back  a 
great  sob. 

"Aye,  and  a  bad,  spoiled  girl  at  that!" 
snarled  the  man,  not  relenting  in  the 
least.  "  But  she  should  always  bear 
in  mind  that  she  is  a  queen  and  must 
abide  by  the  customs  of  her  country.  It 
was  a  sad  day  for  Gederlach  when  her 
father,  King  Edynard  the  Good  — •  God 
rest  his  soul! — was  gathered  to  his  fathers 
and  left  his  people  to  be  the  sport  and 
doormat  for  such  a   selfish — " 

But  the  woman  with  the  babe  put 
her  finger  hastily  against  his  lip  with  an 
anxious  sidelong  glance. 

"Sh!"  she  whispered.  "Who  knows 
who  may  hear  your  hot  words  and  bring 
trouble  on  you?" 

Then  Edynevre  spoke  hesitatingly,  her 
large  eyes  sadly  regarding  them. 

"  We  of  the  country  have  heard  some- 
what of  a  curse  that  lies  upon  the  poor 
Queen,  and  that  there  is  a  cure.  Mayhap 
she  will  find  it." 

With  that  she  turned  away  and  walked 


on  with  lagging  feet,  while  slowly  the 
windows  of  her  soul  were  opening  one 
by  one,  and  letting  in  God's  pure  air 
and  sunshine. 

By  and  by  she  came  to  the  royal  park,— 
a  vast  wood  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
made  beautiful  for  ages  by  many  kings. 
The  great  gates  were  locked;  but  stand- 
ing peeping  through,  their  pinched  faces 
pressed  against  the  bars,  were  a  group  of 
ragged  children.  They  watched  with  eager 
eyes  the  well-housed  animals  within,  the 
frozen  fountains,  and  especially  the  fallen 
twigs  and  branches,  so  much  needed  for 
fuel  in  their  cheerless  homes;  and  every 
now  and  again  they  spoke  to  one  another 
in  whispers. 

Edynevre  saw  it  all,  and  her  small 
childish  figure  drew  itself  up  in  its 
peasant's  garb  with  regal  dignity. 

"How  is  this?"  she  demanded  of  a  tall 
soldier  standing  on  guard  near  the  gate. 
"  Why  are  these  gates  closed  so  that  the 
people    can  not    enter  to  gather    wood?" 

The  soldier  looked  down  in  surprise  at 
his  small  questioner,  then  laughed  a  little. 

"A  royal  edict,"  he  answered.  "Our 
Queen  likes  neither  rags  nor  dirt,  nor  the 
poor  people, — only  herself." 

It  was  too  much  for  poor  little  Queen 
Edynevre.  With  her  heart  fairly  bursting, 
she  sped  through  the  streets  as  fast  as 
her  tired  feet  could  carry  her,  and  at  last 
rushed  in  upon  her  astonished  household, 
with  her  black  curls  flying  and  her  eyes 
glistening  with  excitement. 

The  Lord  High  Chancellor,  Herve  de 
St.  Yvon,  his  fine  old  face  aquiver  with 
anxiety,  started  forward  to  meet'  her, 
with  the  Countess  Estralart  and  the  fat 
old  Mistress  of  the  Robes  close  upon  his 
heels.  But  before  he  could  utter  a  sound 
Queen  Edynevre  flung  herself  against 
his  breast  and  burst  into  a  torrent  of 
tears. 

"  Oh,  oh,"  she  sobbed,  "  I'm  so  sorry, — 
so  sorry  for  my  poor  people!  And  I  do  so 
want  to  be  good!  O  my  lord,  please,  please 
help  me  to  set  it  all  straight  and  make 
my  people  happy!" 
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It  was  the  most  joyous  Christmas  ever 
kniwn  in  Geaerlach.  Peace  was  declared 
between  the  two  kingdoms;  the  poor, 
the  sick  and  the  aged  were  loaded  with 
gifta;  prisf.ucrs  of  State  were  set  free  and 
all  debtors  liberated.  But  the  happiest 
persons  in  all  the  land  were  the  little 
Queen  and  the  old  dan.e  who  had  put  her 
on  the  track  cf  "the  most  beautiful  thing 
in  the  wrrld." 

(The  End.) 


Tiie  Jewels  of. the  Christ-Child. 


J^HE  ra^s  of  the  morning  sun  were 
^-^  dancing  upon  the  frost-covered  roofs 
of  the  little  town  of  Bethlehem;  the  air 
was  crisp  and  clear,  the  ground  coveved 
with  a  carpet  of  whitest  snow.  In  every 
home,  the  children,  gathered  beside  the 
hearth,  were  listening  with  eager  attention 
to  the  story  of  a  wondrous  Babe  that 
had  been  born  in  a  cold  stable  and  laid 
in  a  rude  manger,  over  which  a  beauteous 
Star  had  shone,  while  the  air  resounded 
with  the  melody  of  angelic  voices. 

Suddenly  the  clanking  of  swords  was 
heard  in  the  streets,  and  young  and  old 
rushed  to  the  windows  to  see  what  could 
be  the  matter;  for  Bethlehem  was  a  very 
quiet,  peaceful  place.  The  roadways  in 
every  direction  were  crowded  with  lierce- 
looking  soldiers.  Fearing  some  terrible 
scene  was  going  to  be  enacted,  the 
mothers  shrank  back;  but  the  children 
gazed  at  the  bright  weapons  and  uniforms 
of  the  soldiers,  becoming  every  moment 
more  excited  and  curious.  Only  the  little 
babes  in  their  mothers'  arms  remained 
still  and  fearless.  Soon  the  soldiers  dis- 
persed in  all  directions,  and  forced  their 
way  into  every  house.  No  questions  were 
asked  or  heeded.  The  boy  babes  were 
torn  from  their  mothers',  arms,  and  carried 
into  the  street,  where  their  blood  was 
mingled  with  their  tears. 

The  cruel  King  Herod  had  given  orders 
that  all  the  baby  boys  of  his  domain 
should    be    put    to    death,    to    make    sure 


that  the  newborn  King  of  the  Jews,  of 
whom  he  had  heard  and  whom  he  feared, 
might  be  included.  All  day  long  the 
killing  of  the  innocents  continued,  and 
Bethlehem  was  filled  with  the  wailing 
of  heartbroken  mothers.  But  now  the 
sun  was  sinking,  the  shadows  were  be- 
ginning to  fall,  and  a  deep  calm  was 
settling  over  the  little  town.  The  queen 
of  night  took  her  throne  in  the  sky,  and 
the  stars  peeped  out  from  the  depths  of 
blue.  Then  a  wondrous  thing  occurred 
on  earth, — something  that  shall  never 
occur  again.  Wherever  a  tear  of  a  Holy 
Innocent  had  fallen,  there  blossomed  a 
rose  of  dazzling  whiteness;  and  wherever 
a  drop  of  blood  had  been  spilled,  a  rose 
of  deepest  red  blushed  on  its  stem. 

These  were  the  fairest  ros^s  ever  seen 
on  earth,  and  they  were  called  by  the 
wondering  beholders  "  the  flowers  of 
innocence,"  the  diamonds  and  rubies  of 
Bethlehem,  or,  still  more  appropriately, 
the  jewels  of  the  Christ-Child. 


A  Christmas  Flower. 


p^HE  legend  of  the  pretty  wayside  flower 
^^  called  the  galium  is  that  it  was  with 
the  bracken  fern  and  other  herbage  among 
the  bedding  in  the  cattle-stall  of  Beth- 
lehem; and  that  when  the  Infant  Jesus 
•was  laid  within  the  Crib,  this  was  one  of 
the  weeds  that  became  a  flower  and  formed 
an  aureole  about  His  brow.  Hence, 
perhaps,  comes  another  name  for  it, 
barnskete,  as  though  it  made  a  hood  for 
the  Holy  Child.  As  a  mark  of  the  divine 
favor,  the  galium  became  endowed  not 
only  with  many  virtues  but  with  enriched 
beauty  of  color,  to  make  men  honor  and 
appreciate  it  more;  and  its  flowers,  which 
had  been  white,  became  all  gold*.  In  a 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Nativity  by 
Nicholas  Poussin  we  find  this  story  illus- 
trated; for  he  has  painted  its  golden 
shower  as  receiving  its  gilding  from  the 
aurient  rays  that  surround  the  head  of 
the   Holy  Infant. 
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— The  latest  collection  of  Mr.  Belloc's  essays, 
entitled  "First  and  Last,"  should  be  included  in 
every  list  of  holiday  books,  Readers  of  this 
magazine  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  he  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  contemporary 
essayists. 

— Many  readers,  we  hope,  will  welcome  a 
new  and  cheaper  edition  of  "Heretics,"  by  Mr. 
Gilbert  Chesterton.  After  "Qrthodoxy,"  this 
is  the  best  of  all  his  books — full  of  suggestion 
and  inspiration,  and  of  delightful  literary  flavor. 
The  two  are  companion  volumes. 

— A  creditable  and  most  welcome  addition 
to  the  "King's  Classics"  series  (Chatto  & 
Windus)  is  "The  English  Correspondence  of 
St.  Boniface,"  translated  and  edited  by  Mr. 
Edward  Kylie,  M.  A.,  who  supplies  an  excellent 
Introduction  on  the  saint  and  his  work. 

— It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  chronicle 
the  death  (at  Venice,  in  his  sixty-third  year) 
of  Mr.  Richard  Davey,  the  well-known  Catholic 
writer,  whose  important  contributions  to  the 
leading  English  reviews,  especially  in  relation 
to  the  Church  in  France,  have  so  often  been 
quoted  in  these  pages.  Besides  being  a  brilliant 
journalist,  Mr.  Davey  was  a  musical  and  art 
critic,  an  artist,  a  novelist,  an  historian,  and 
a  playwright;  and  in  all  these  capacities  he 
won  distinction. 

—The  publication  in  book  form,  by  Benziger 
Brothers,  of  "The  May  (Jueen,"  a  charming 
little  story  by  Mary  T.  Waggaman,  which  first 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  The  Ave  M.\ri.\, 
will  be  welcomed  by  all  young  readers  who 
enjoy  a  bright  and  vivid  tale.  For  fascinating 
children  stories,  Mrs.  Waggaman  has  few  equals. 
Her  characters  are  real  boys  and  girls,  full  of 
life  and  vigor,  and  every  chapter  of  her  book 
teems  with  action.  To  say  that  "The  May 
Queen"  is  among  the  best  of  her  books  is 
sufficient    recommendation. 

— A  book  of  Irish  fairy  tales,  the  American 
edition  of  which  is  enriched  by  a  laudatory 
])reface  from  the  leader  of  the  Irish  Parliamen- 
tary Party,  Mr.  John  E.  Redmond,  and  by  an 
equally  appreciative  Introduction  from  so 
capable  a  critic  as  Mr.  T.  P.  Gill,  sc:-.rcely  needs 
any  further  words  of  commendation.  Further 
words,  however,  will  be  added  by  all  such  lovers  of 
the  beautiful  as  read  "The  Golden  Spears,"  by 
the  late  Edmund  Leamy.  (Desmond  Fitzgerald, 
Inc.)  Not  in  a  long  while  have  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  so  charming  a  collection  of 
fairv    tales    for    children     and    all     others    who 


have  fortunately  preserved,  amid  the  grim 
realities  of  sordid  twentieth-century  material- 
ism, something  of  childhood's  love  for  the  good, 
the  beautiful  and  the  true. 

— The  story  of  "  Deer  Jane,"  by  Isabel  C 
Williams  (P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons),  is  a  delightfill 
one.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  noble  girl's  life,  her 
devotion  to  her  orphaned  sister  and  brothers, 
her  sublime  self-sacrifice  which  ended  in  great 
reward,  will  repay  the  reader  for  giving  these 
160  pages  an  hour  or  two  of  time.  The  beautiful 
character  of  "old  Alford,"  the  loyalty  of  Jane, 
the  death  scene,  the  days  of  bereavement,  and 
the  happy  denouement,  will  all  strike  a  sympa- 
thetic chord  in  the  average  reader's  heart. 

— The  dan'.es  and  maidens  whose  stories  are 
told  in  "Good  Women  of  Erin,"  by  Alice  Dease 
(R.  &  T.  Washbourne;  Benziger  Brothers), 
lived  in  Erin's  golden  age,  when  St.  Patrick 
and  his  -  holy  successors  were  transforming 
pagan  Ireland  into  one  of  the  fairest  gardens 
of  the  Church  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
There  are  fourteen  tales  in  the  book,  all  of 
them  replete  with  interest  and  all  charmingly 
told.  In  this  day,  or  heyday,  of  the  short 
story,  the  jiresent  collection  should  find  a 
cordial  welcome  from  multitudinous  readers 
who  in  all  parts  of  the  world  dwell  with  pride 
on   the   Christian  glories   of  Ireland. 

— The  children  will  have  nothing  to  complain 
of  in  "The  Glittering  Festival.  A  Book  of 
Fairy  Tales,"  by  Edith  Ogdcn  Harrison  (A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.),  with  its  "lovely"  illustrations 
and  interesting  talcs.  The  author  of  this 
charming  book  wisely  believes  in  making 
entertainment  the  purveyor  of  instruction. 
Therefore  the  little  readers  will  learn  a  great 
deal  about  their  planet  and  its  productions 
while  following  the  career  of  Enoll  and  her  lover, 
the  Sun.  The  flowers,  corn,  sugar-cane  and 
cotton,  the  animals  both  wild  and  tam^  the 
more  curious  insects,  and  life  under  the  sea 
and  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth, — all  get  a  hearing 
in  this  pretty  and  useful  volume. 

— The  editorship  of  the  "Oflicial  Catholic 
Directory"  (P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons)  is  in  good 
hands;  but,  in  order  that  the  work  may  merit 
its  title,  the  co-operation  of  the  clergy  and 
heads  of  religious  institutions  is  a  sine  qua  non. 
It  should  be  considered  a  duty  to  render  such 
aid.  The  publishers  have  prepared  blanks 
which  will  be  of  great  convenience  to  those 
from  whom  information  is  sought.  The  aim 
is   to   improve   the    Directory   in  every   respect 
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and  to  render  it  as  complete  and  accurate  as 
possible.  Although  thoroughly  competent  and 
painstaking,  the  editor,  as  is  plain,  can  not 
accomplish  his  task — an  exceptionally  difficult 
one — with  satisfaction  to  himself  and  the  public 
unless  he  is  supplied  with  the  requisite  data. 

— Chatting  on  his  recent  eighty-first  birthday 
with  an  interviewer,  Justin  McCarthy  told  how 
his  most  famous  work,  the  "History  of  Our 
Own  Times,"  was  thrown  back  on  his  hands 
in  manuscript  form  by  a  firm  of  publishers 
that  'had  intended  to  issue  it.  "They  were 
afraid  it  would  not  go,"  explained  the  venerable 
writer,  "because  I  was  a  Nationalist,  and  at 
the  time  the  outcry  against  my  party  was  at 
its  height.  1  believed  then,  as  I  believe  now, 
that  the  members  of  that  firm  of  publishers 
formed  an  unjust  estimate  of  their  own  country- 
men. For  opinions  honestly  entertained  I 
believe  there  is  plenty  of  toleration  in  England. 
At  all  events,  I  am  not  aware  that  in  any  single 
instance  my  interests  as  an  author  have  sulTered 
on  account  of  my  nationality,  my  politics  or 
my  religion." 

We  should  like  to  believe  that  Mr.  McCarthy's 
experience  in  England  has  not  beeii  exceptional, 
but  his  testimony  needs  the  corroboration  of 
other  Catholic  writers  in  the  home  of  the  big 
and   bigoted   Protestant  Alliance. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  puhiicatiuns  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  rootn  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
■who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'    prices   generally   include    postage. 

"The  May  Queen."    Mary  T.  Waggaman.  60  cts. 

"  Deer   Jane."      Isabel    C.    Williams.     85    cts. 

"Good  Women  of  Erin."  Alice  Dease .  60  cts., 
net. 

"The  Glittering  Festival."  Edith  Ogden  Har- 
rison.    Si. 25    net. 

"The  Golden  Spear."     Edmund   Leamy.   Si. 

•'The  Light  of  the  Vision."  Christian  Reid.  $1.25. 

"The   Heart  of  Jesus  of   Nazareth."     75  cts. 

"Among  the  Blessed:  Loving  Thoughts  about 
Favorite  Saints."  Rev.  Matthew  Rus.sell, 
S.  J.     Si. 25.  net. 

"Being."     Rev.   A.  Rother,  S.  J.    50  cts. 


"St.  John  Capistran."  Fr.  Vincent  Fitzgerald, 
O.  F.  M.    50  cts. 

"Short  Readings  for  Religious."     Rev.   Charles 

Cox,  O.  M.  I.    Si.  10,  net. 
"Officium  Festorum  Nativitatis,  etc."    Si. 25. 
"When    Toddles    was    Seven."      Mrs.    Herman 

Bosch.     Si.  10. 
"Our     Priesthood."       Rev.     Joseph     Bruneau, 

S.  S.,  D.  D.    90  cts.,  net. 
"Nora's   Mission."     Mary   Agnes   Finn.     75   cts. 
"The  Training  of  Children  and  of  Girls  in  Their 

Teens."    Madame  Cecilia.    75  cts. 

"The  Home  of  Evangeline."  A.  h.  Pringle. 
90  cts. 

"The  Dream  of  Gerontius."  Cardinal  Newman. 
15  cts. 

"Along  the  Andes  and  down  the  Amazon." 
H.  J.  Mozans,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.    S3.50. 

"Theology  of  the  Sacraments."  Very  Rev.  P. 
Pourrat,  V.  G.    Si. 50. 

"St.  Charles  Borromeo."  Louise  M.  Stackpoole- 
Kenny.    Si.  10,  net. 

"Mysticism:  Its  True  Nature  and  \'alue." 
Mr.  A.  B.  Sharpe,  M.  A.    Si. 35,  net. 

"Socialism:  The  Nation  of  Fatherless  Children." 
David  Goldstein,  Martha  Moore  Avery. 
Si. 25. 

"My  Ragpicker."     Mary   E.    Waller.     75  cts. 

"Devotion  to  the  Nine  Choirs  of  Holy  Angels, 
Especially  to  Angel-Guardians."  Henri- 
Marie  Eoudon.     75  cts. 

Obituary. 

Remember  them  thai  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  ."5. 

Most  Rev.  Ambrose  Agius,  O.  S.  B. ;  and 
Rev.  Michael  Lawler,  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Philadelphia. 

Brother  Conrad  (Byrne),  of  the  Brothers 
of    the   Christian    Schools. 

Mother  M.  Carthage,  Order  of  the  Presentation. 

Mr.  Abraham  Ashton,  Mr.  Richard  Davey, 
Mr.  James  Devers,  Miss  Margaret  Ludvvig,  Mr. 
Stephen  Horan,  Mr.  Louis  and  Mr.  Jules  Sen- 
tous,  Mr.  Patrick  Kinney,  Miss  Mary  Reid,  Mr. 
Frederick  Reutenback,  Mr.  Joseph  McMurray, 
Mrs.  Mary  Riggs,  Mr.  Bernard  McCue,  Mr. 
James  Fotrell,  Mrs.  P.  H.  Walsh,  Mr.  Adam 
Schwank,  Mrs.  Mary  Kearney,  Mrs.  Heltn  Leech, 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Kelly,  Miss  Mary  Boland,  Mr.  J. 
Gordon  Whyte,  Mr...  Mary  Quinn,  Mr.  William 
Hill,  Mrs.  Arthur  ^naghan,  Mrs.  Magdalena 
Schaub,  Mr.  James  Doran,  and  Mr.  B.  J.  Wilson. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!     Amen.     (300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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The  New  Year. 


BY    HOPE    WIW-IS. 


'\  WENT  strolling  in  the  starlight  as  a  bright 
youth  crossed  the  garden. 
"  Who  is  this  smiling  stranger?"  said  I,  smiling 
as  he  came. — 
"The   gentle   Shepherd   sent   me   of   His   sheep- 
folds  to  be  warden; 
My  task  is  witb  the  Future,  and  the  New  Year 
is  my  name." 

"Thou    art    young!" — "I  shall  grow   older." — 
"All  untried." — "I  shall  be  learning."  — 
"Dost    not   dread   the    frosts   of    winter?" — 
"'Twill   be  pleasant  in  the  May." — 
"When  the  rains  shall  flood  the  valleys  and  the 
summer  suns  are  burning?" — 
"I  have  life  and  strength  apportioned   to   the 
coming  of  each  day." 

"But  this  hour,  all  in  the  starlight,  we  have  laid 
to  sleep  forever 
One    who   came,   'tis   scarce   a    twelvemonth, 
young  and  buoyant  as  thou  art; 
And  to-night,  with  locks  all  whitened,  wrinkled 
hands  upon  his  bosom, 
'Neath   the  deep  snow  piled    above    it,  silent 
rests  his  weary  heart." 

"It    is    well!    When  I  have  finished    what  the 
Master  hath  ordained  me. 
Then   I,   too,  shall   rest   me,  lying  'neath    the 
snowdrifts,  without  fear." 
While  he  spake  the  darkness  vanished,  and  the 
roseate  Dawn  was  smiling, 
As  I  stretched  my   hand   in   welcome   to   the 
beautiful  New  Year. 


In  the  Dawn. 

The  Old  Year  and  the  New. 

BY    BRIAN    O'HIGGINS. 

AVE  you  ever  watched,  from 
the  threshold  of  a  door,  the 
dawn  breaking  in  the  east  and 
the  shades  of  a  night  that  is 
no  more  fading  away  before  the 
light  and  beauty  of  the  newborn  day, — 
the  stars  paling  in  the  sky,  their  light 
no  longer  needed;  every  bud  opening  out 
its  fragrance  to  pay  homage  to  the  beauty 
of  the  morning;  the  birds  bidding  hail 
to  the  dawn  and  holding  high  revelry  in 
its  honor;  the  cocks  in  every  farmyard 
crowing,  lustily,  their  welcome  for  the 
newcomer;  the  dewdr&ps  sparkling  on 
the  grass  and  on  the  hedges,  like  smiles 
from  the  gladsome  earth;  a  chanii  and 
a  glow  and  a  glamor  in  everything?  Have 
you  ever  experienced  it?  And,  if  so,  have 
you  not  felt,  at  such  a  time,  a  new  hope 
rise  within  your  heart,  a  new  thrill  of 
reawakened-  gratitude  for  the  blessing  of 
being  alive  run  through  every  fibre  of 
your  being,  a  keen  and  clear  consciousness 
of  the  mission  and  destiny  of  man  creep 
into  your  mind  and  fill  it  with  fresh 
ideas  and  lofty  aspirations  and  kindlier 
thoughts  of  the  men  you  meet  and  battle 
with  in  the  everyday  world? 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  at  such  a 
time  there  is  no  thought  for  the  calm, 
peaceful  Night  tliat  has  just  passed 
away,  —  that  has  glided,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, out  of  our  ken,  never  to  return. 
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and  has  left  us  only  a  few  sad  or  tender 
or  fearsome  memories  to  prove  that  she 
has  been  here  at  all.  No  one  thinks  of 
her:  all  hearts  are  set  upon,  all  minds 
are  directed  toward,  all  ej'es  give  welcome 
to,  the  dawning  Day,  with  her  promise 
and  glow  and  beauty,  her  sweet  sugges- 
tiveness  of  joys  that  may  be.  No  thought 
is  held  in  any  mind  of  her  short  reign, 
of  her  clouds,  of  her  troubles,  of  her 
tears,  of  the  miseries  that  may  be  hidden 
beneath  her  radiant  smile.  No!  in  the 
glory  of  the  roseate  dawn  there  is  no 
room  for  anything  save  hope  and  gladness 
and  the  mysterious  anticipation  of  bliss 
to  be. 

Is  it  not  so  with  us  to-day,  also,  as  we 
stand  upon  the  threshold  where  the  weak, 
tottering  Old  Year  has  brushed  past  us 
unheeded,  and  has  staggered  down  the 
shadowy  laneway  that  leads  to  oblivion, 
while  oiu-  eager  eyes  are  fixed  with  a 
rapturous  gaze  upon  the  glowing  features 
of  the  sweet  New  Year,  who  comes  to  us 
over  the  hills  with  the  buoyant  step  of 
youth,  and  the  grand  air  of  a  queen  who 
knows  her  power  and  the  homage  which 
is  hers  to  demand  and  to  receive?  Are 
not  all  our  thoughts  given  to  the  newcomer 
and  to  the  gifts  which,  perchance,  she  may 
hold  in  store  for  us?  Look  around  you 
and  see  if  it  is  not  the  coming  of  the 
dawn  repeated  over  again. 

Our  cities  and  towns  and  hamlets,  all 
the  homes  in  the  land,  are  lighted  in 
honor  of  the  opening  Year.  The  poets, 
like  the  birds  in  the  grove  at  dawn 
of  day,  are  singing  songs  of  welcome, 
forgetful  of  the  poor  old  figure  standing 
in  the  laneway,  who  murmurs  sadly 
and  brokenly:  "They  sang  for  me,  too, 
when  I  was  young  and  beautiful;  but 
no  one  has  a  song  or  a  word  of  praise 
for   me   now!" 

The  orators,  like  the  cocks  in  the 
farmyard,  try  to  drown  the  voices  of  the 
singers  as,  in  many  a  brilliantly-lighted 
hall,  they  hail  in  ringing  tones  the  beau- 
tiful stranger  who  comes  to  charm  all 
men,    while    they    predict,    with    a    fine 


show  of  wisdom,  all  the  great  and  joyful 
hajjpenings  -which  are  sure  to  follow  in 
her  train.  The  hopes  of  all  hearts  are 
the  buds  giving  forth  their  fragrance. 
They  are  all  fresh  and  full  of  vigor  now, 
but  ere  the  reign  [.of  the  New  Year  is 
over  many  shall  have  withered,  and  only 
some  shall  have  come  to  bloom.  The  dew- 
drops  on  the  grasses  and  on  the  hedges 
are  represented  by  the  good  resolutions 
and  pledges  of  fidelity  to  the  sacred  tenets 
of  friendship  that  are  made  this  morning 
while  the  charm  of  the  newborn  Year  is 
in  every  heart.  In  the  heat  and  stress 
of  the  coming  day,  when  the  fierce  rays 
of  the  sun  of  adversity  shall  beat  down 
upon  the  grasses  and  the  leaves,  many 
of  the  drops  are  sure  to  burst,  and  only 
some  will  lose  themselves  in  the  service 
of  the  heart-thirsty  leaves  and  grasses, 
and  help  them  to  shoot  up,  strong  and 
vigorous. 

Is  it  not  so?  Is  not  the  present  time 
akin  to  the  dawn  of  day?  Are  we  not  all 
thinking  of  what  the  New  Year  holds  in 
store  for  us?  Have  we  not  completely 
forgotten  the  Old  Year,  —  its  joys,  its 
sorrows,  its  triumphs,  its  lost  opportu- 
nities, its  pleasure  and  its  pain?  The 
merchant  is  thinking  to-day  of  how  he 
may  strengthen  and  extend  his  business 
during  the  coming  twelve  months;  the 
editor  is  planning  out  new  fields  for  his 
paper,  —  new  features,  new  interests,  a 
wider  circle  of  readers;  the  author  and 
the  artist  and  the  poet  are  thinking  of 
new  inspirations,  new  achievements,  more 
and  greater  successes  than  ever;  the  city 
man  is  thinking  of  the  joyous  holiday 
in  the  summer,  the  cessation  of  business 
cares,  the  glorious  evenings  by  the  sea, 
the  calm  nights,  the  balmy  whispering 
winds,  the  pale  stars  looking  down  upon 
a  peaceful  world;  the  youth  and  maiden 
who  have  pledged  their  troth,  and  have 
vowed  to  love  each  other  until  Time  is 
no  more,  are  dreaming  of  the  happy  con- 
summation of  all  their  hopes  when,  in 
the  coming  months,  the  wedlock  bond 
shall  make  them  one  forever;   the  children 
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are  stretching  out  their  vivid  imaginations 
over  the  year  that  seems  so  long  to 
them,  and  are  thinking  and  talking  of 
the  thousand  joys  it  holds  in  store  for 
their  innocent,  cloudless  hearts;  all,  all — 
you  and  I  and  the  man  opposite — are 
looking  into  the  face  of  the  New  Year 
and  are  seeking  to  solve  the  puzzle: 
"What  does  she  bring?" 

Down  in  the  laneway  whither  no  eye 
is  turned,  whither  no  thought  goes,  an 
old,  weak,  worn  figure  stands,  gazing 
wistfully  back  at  us,  as  we  pay  our 
homage  to  the  one  who  has  robbed  her 
of  our  affections.  Hush!  She  is  speaking! 
She  says  she  wants  to  have  a  last  word 
with  all  of  us,  to  give  us  a  farewell 
greeting.  How  faint  her  voice,  and  yet 
how  sweet!    Listen! 

"  When  I  came  to  you  I  found  a  hearty 
welcome  awaiting  me,  and  the  memory  of 
it  is  the  only  solace  I  have  now  in  my 
sorrow.  I  was  young  and  beautiful  then, 
and  I  know  that  in  my  face  many  amongst 
you  saw  the  promise  of  hopes  that  have 
never  been  realized.  Beware  that  such 
be  not  the  case  again.  If  you  wish  to  feel 
content  when  the  New  Year's  reign  is  at 
an  end,  if  you  would  have  a  blessing  for 
her  when  she  stands  here  forsaken,  as  I 
stand  now,  hearken  to  my  words  and 
remember  them. 

"  Be  just.  Wrong  no  man  for  sake 
of  your  own  advancement;  give  every 
man  credit  for  the  good  he  does,  and 
take  care  not  to  detract  from  the  merit 
of  his  deed  by  saying  that  it  was  done 
for  selfish  ends. 

"  Be  generous,  in  deed  and  in  thought. 
Give  a  little  from  your  store  to  those  who 
need  it  more  than  you  do,  even  if  you  be 
not  rich.  If  a  man  commits  an  offence 
against  you,  do  not  reproach  him  with 
harsh  words,  but  make  allowance  for  his 
weakness;  forgive  him,  and  try  to  make 
him  nobler  and  better. 

"Be  kind,  — -in  thought,  in  action,  and 
in  word  be  kind.  Kindness  is  the  healing 
balsam  for  all  the  wounds  this  world  can 
give.    It  is  the  comfort  of  the  worn  and 


the  weary.  It  is  the  beacon-light  of  those 
who  have  strayed.  It  is  mightier  than 
the  decrees  of  all  the  kings  of  earth,  and 
is  second  only  to  the  mercy  and  love  of 
the  King  of  Heaven.  It  is  the  grandest, 
noblest  gift  which  the  New  Year,  or  all 
the  years  of  all  the  centuries  to  come, 
can  bring  to  any  one." 

So  does  the  Old  Year  speak  to  us  as 
she  .totters  from  our  sight  and  goes  to 
swell  the  number  of  the  years  that  are 
no  more. 


An  Unexpected  Guest. 


BY    ANNA    T.   SADLIER. 

JIM  FERRIS  bid  fair  to  spend  that 
Christmas  Day  entirely  alone,  and 
to  his  genial  nature  the  thought  was 
unendurable.  He  had  come  to  the  little 
Western  town  on  engineering  business, 
and  had  brought  some  letters  to  prom- 
inent people  in  the  place.  But  of  those 
which  he  had  presented  not  one  had 
resulted  in  any  invitation  for  the  festival. 

He  went  forlornly  to  church.  Early 
Mass  was  followed  by  High  Mass.  And 
at  the  latter,  he  could  not  deny  that  the 
music  was  remarkably  good  for  "this 
infernal  wilderness."  Neither  was  there 
anything  to  complain  of  in  the  sermon, 
which  seemed  to  throw  a  new  light  upon 
the  old,  old  subject,  and  to  bring  vividly 
before  the  mind,  with  something  of  the 
vigor  and  originality  of  the  Young  West, 
those  scenes  that  belonged  to  the  Orient 
and  which  were  most  ancient  in  Christian 
history.  Apart  from  these  features,  Jim 
noticed,  in  one  of  the  middle-aisle  pews, 
a  young  lady  whose  whole  appearance 
strongly  impressed  him.  Face  and  figure 
had  a  nam.eless  something  of  freshness, 
of  charm,  of  bright  and  unspoiled  youth. 
She  was,  however,  earnestly  and  seriously 
engaged  with  her  prayer-book,  in  a  manner 
that  rebuked  his  own  inattention. 

Going  forth  from  the  sacred  edifice, 
Jim  thought  of  calling  on  the  priest  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  human  companion- 
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ship;  but,  reflecting  that  he  might  be 
very  tired  with  the  various  functions,  and 
that  there  were  others  still  to  come,  he 
decided  it  was  scarcely  fair  to  bother  him. 
So,  putting  his  hands  resignedly  in  his 
pockets,  Jim  set  out  for  a  walk,  his 
way  leading  beside  a  stream  that  wound 
through  the  town.  In  summer  it  might  have 
been  pretty:  now  it  was  merely  ice  and 
snow.  A,  few  young  people  were  skating 
there,  in  evident  enjoyment;  but  the 
young  observer,  who  had  become  savagely 
misanthropic,  was  delighted  when  one 
or  two  fell  down. 

As  he  walked,  he  bethought  himself 
of  a  letter  which  he  had  not  delivered, 
and  had  not  meant  to  deliver.  It  was  to 
an  elderly  spinster,  who  would  probably, 
he  told  himself,  be  surrounded  by  an 
army  of  cats  or  dogs.  Still,  if  she  was  at 
home,  it  would  be  some  place  at  which 
to  call  and  speak  of  Christmas  and  of 
dear  ones;  'for  the  spinster  in  question 
had  been  an  early  friend  of  his  mother. 
Jim  searched  in  his  pocket  and  found  the 
introductory  letter,  and  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  should  proceed  at  once  to 
present  it,  even  if  it  did  seem  marvellously 
like  fishing  for  an  invitation. 

"Who  cares!"  thought  the  young  man, 
grown  reckless.  "Anything  is  better  than 
the  cursed  lodging-house." 

He  had  to  hail  a  hack  to  be  driven  to 
the  dwelling  of  the  ancient  damsel, — 
full,  as  he  went,  of  the  most  gloomy 
prognostications. 

"She'll  probably  be  a  hundred  years 
old,  and  bedridden;  or  she'll  have  a 
hatred  of  the  masculine  sex  and  get  some 
one  to  throw  me  down  the  steps;  or, 
if  she  receives  me  at  all,  I'll  have  to 
listen  while  she  talks  a  blue  streak." 

The  cab  deposited  him  at  a  pretty 
gabled  house,  standing  in  beautiful 
grounds;  and  young  Ferris''  ring  was 
answered  by  a  smartly  attired  servant. 
The  drawing-room  into  which  he  was 
ushered  was  a  charming  apartment,  into 
which  streamed  a  mellow,  sunlight  tem- 
pered by  soft  draperies,  and  where  a  fire 


burned  joyously.  The  leaping  flames 
thereof  seemed  to  desire  a  share  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  season.  Near  the  hearth 
sat  a  handsome  woman,  still  young  enough 
to  appear  of  some  importance,  but  old 
enough  to  put  the  young  man  at  once 
at  his  ease.  She  seized  Jim's  hand  with 
effusion. 

"You  are  welcome,"  she  said,  —  "a 
thousand  times!  Merry,  merry  Christmas, 
my  dear  boy,  and  many  of  them!  So  good 
of  you  to  have  come!  And  so  early  too!" 

"  But — but,"  explained  Ferris,  "  I  really 
shouldn't  have  intruded  myself  to-day 
at  all.    It  is  quite  too  informal." 

"  Why,  as  you  must  have  heard  by  this 
time,  formality  is  what  I  most  disHkel" 

Ferris,  in  considerable  perplexity,  per- 
sisted in  his  explanation: 

"  I  should  have  come  yesterday,  of 
course,  and  left  my  card  and  the  letter." 

"  But  there  is  no  hurry,  my  dear  boy ! 
Later,  we  can  enjoy  the  letter  quietly 
together;  for,  although  we  have  never 
met  —  I  never  do  meet  young  men,  of 
course,  —  I  feel  that  you  are  really  an 
old  friend.  And  I  am  anxious  for  you  to 
see  Clara." 

"Now,  who  on  earth,"  thought  Jim, 
"is  Clara?" 

He  murmured  something  about  being 
too  kind ;  while  the  lady  went  on,  unheed- 
ing and  quite  archly: 

"  You  see,  I  know  all  about  you ;  and 
the  bonds  that  bind  your  family  and  mine 
together  are  so  very  close  and  sacred  that 
I  am  hoping  to  see  you  and  my  niece 
Clara  become  the  greatest  of  friends.  I 
am  no  diplomatist,  so  I  tell  you  the  truth 
frankly.  Now  that  I  never  go  out,  owing 
to  a  slight  touch  of  paralysis,  I  sit  here 
and  weave  plots  quite  like  a  spider." 

Jim  was  full  of  amazement,  and  began 
to  conclude  that  the  old  lady  must  be 
doting.  He  murmured  an  inarticulate 
reply,  and  permitted  her  to  run  on: 

"  I  am  not  going  to  describe  Clara  to 
you,  since  every  eye  forms  its  own  beauty. 
But  she  is  a  dear,  dear  girl,  and  I  know 
she  will  be  very  much  liked  in  this   town. 
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She  is  going  to  dispute  the  palm  with 
you, — I   can   tell    you   that." 

Jim  fumbled  in  his  pocket  and  took 
out  his  handkerchief,  with  which  he 
nervously  wiped  his  forehead,  and  held 
it  to  his  mouth;  for  he  was  really  at  a 
loss  what  to  say. 

"Clara  is  coming  to  lunch;  and,  if 
you  are  very  good,  I  shall  keep  you  both 
to  dinner." 

Jim  reflected  that  here  was  good  hews 
in  any  case. 

"She  is  going  to  wear  her  new  costume 
(brown)  with  her  new  fox  furs.  The 
effect,  I  assure  you,  is  charming." 

"Brown?"  thought  Ferris,  pricking  up 
his  ears.  "With  fox  furs?  Surely  that  is 
exactly  what  the  young  woman  in  church 
wore!" 

His   excitement   rose   to  exhilaration. 

"But,"  he  said  aloud,  "I  should  feel 
more  comfortable  if  you  would  read  my 
letters.    One  is  from  my  mother." 

"That  dear  mother!  How  I  love  her!" 
cried  the  lady. 

"And  the  other  is  from  Colonel 
Bronson." 

The  old  lady  seemed  to  have  some 
trouble  in  catching  the  latter  name.  In 
fact,  Jim,  for  the  first  time,  discovered 
that  she  was  a  trifle  deaf.  But  at  last, 
being  made  to  hear,  she  said  in  a  puzzled 
way : 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me 
ungracious.  No  doubt  my  memory  is 
treacherous.  But  I  don't  think  I  remember 
Colonel   Bronson  at  all." 

"Singular,"  said  Ferris,  "since  he  cer- 
tainly gave  me  a  letter." 

"And  you  never  presented  any  of 
these  letters  before,  after  all  the  time 
you  have  been  here?  Oh,  what  a  bad, 
bad  boy!" 

Further  explanations  were,  however, 
cut  short  by  the  appearance  of  a  girl — 
the  girl  whom  he  had  observed  in  church — 
in  all  the  glory  of  her  new  costume.  Ferris' 
heart  leaped  with  joy  as  he  stood  waiting 
for  the  introduction,  and  revelling  in  the 
thought  of  his  good  fortune.    The  niece. 


having  greeted  her  aunt  with  a  pretty 
and  perfectly  natural  effusiveness,  wishing 
her  ever  so  many  merry  Christmases  all 
rolled  into  one,  the  latter  said: 

"  My  dear  Clara,  I  want  to  be  the  first 
to  introduce  to  you  the  son  of  my  best 
friend.  You  are  sure  to  like  him,  since  the 
whole  town  has  taken  him  to  its  heart." 

Jim  Ferris,  recalling  his  late  solitary 
condition,  could  not  help  thinking  that 
here  was  rhetoric  with  a  vengeance. 

"  Let  me  introduce  Mr.  Henry  Chandler." 

If  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  at  his  feet, 
Ferris  could  not  have  been  more  dismayed. 
At  first  he  believed  it  was  only  a  slip  of 
the   tongue. 

"Ferris,"   he  corrected, — "Jim   Ferris." 

But  the  old  lady  took  no  heed,  and 
Clara  had  slipped  out  into  the  hall  to  lay 
aside  her  wraps. 

"  Sit  down,  you  two,  and  get  ac- 
quainted," observed  the  eager  hostess, 
turning  aside  to  stir  the  fire,  and  presently 
engaged  with  other  guests,  two  or  three 
of  whom  strolled  in. 

Jim,  after  a  moment's  bewildered  pause, 
sat  down  beside  the  girl,  who  was  regard- 
ing  his   demeanor   with   some   surprise. 

"Well,  Mr.  Chandler,"  she  said,  "I 
have  been  here  only  a  week,  staying  with 
some  relatives;  and  in  that  time  I  have 
been  constantly  hearing  of  you.  And, 
as  you  may  suppose,  whatever  came  from 
that  quarter"  (she  indicated  her  aunt  by 
a  slight  gesture)  "was  superlatively  good." 

"  But  I  am  not — "  began  the  young  man. 

The  girl,  however,  did  not  let  him 
finish.  Looking  down  upon  the  gloves 
with  which  she  was  toying,  she  said  with 
a  bewitching  little  smile: 

"  You  are  too  modest.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  depreciate  oneself.  Better  accept  the 
character  which  is  given  you." 

"  But,  then,  you  see,  I  am  .not — "  he 
began  again,  wishing  by  this  time  that 
he  were  the  lucky  Chandler. 

"Not  the  character  xhe  gives  you?" 
said  the  girl.  "Ah!  well,  allowance  must 
always  be  made  for  the  partiality  of 
friends." 
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"The  fact  is,"  blurted  out  the  now 
desperate  Ferris,  "  I  seem  to  have  made 
your  acquaintance  under  false  pretences." 

"  Oh,  no ! "  said  the  girl,  lightly.  "  Don't 
put  it  in  that  way.  What's  the  use  of 
analyzing  too  closely?  I  am  prepared  to 
accord  you  every  virtue  and  to  extend 
the  hand  of  friendship." 

"  Which  would  be  the  most  delightful 
thing  possible,"  cried  Jim,  "if  only  you 
will  let  me  explain!" 

"  Explanations  are  a  great  mistake," 
declared  the  girl,  "and  especially  at 
Christmas,  when  people. take  a  great  deal 
for  granted.  Let  me  take  you  for  granted, 
on  Aunt  Ella's  recommendation." 

"Of  course  I  got  a  recommendation, 
too,"  observed  Jim,  with  malice,  "about 
a  certain  young  lady — " 

Then  he  stopped;  for  it  seemed  imper- 
tinent, under  the  circumstances,  to  venture 
on  personalities. 

"I  wish,"  he  said  earnestly,  "that  you 
would  let  me  tell  you  all  about  it." 

"  Wait  at  least  until  after  lunch," 
answered  the  girl.  "  I  am  as  hungry  as 
can   be." 

"  But  I  should  feel  like  a  swindler, 
taking  lunch   under  a   misapprehension." 

"  You  are  a  case  of  what  might  be 
called  over-developed  conscience,"  said 
Clara,  somewhat  impatiently.  "  What  does 
it  matter,  anyway?  Do  sit  down  for  a 
comfortable  Httle  talk.  I  saw  you  in 
church,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  several 
things  about  it." 

"  On  condition  that  you  let  me  go 
before  luncheon." 

"  Before  lunch?  Why,  I  was  asked  here 
to  meet  you!" 

"Not  me:    another  man." 

Miss  Clara  began  to  have  serious  doubts 
as  to  the  young  man's  sanity;  and  Ferris, 
who  had  not  the  resolution  to  arise  and 
tear  himself  from  this  fascinating  interior, 
and  go  forth  again  to  forlorn  solitude, 
lingered  uncertainly,  while  Clara  turned 
the  subject  to  the  music  at  the  church, — 
the  beautiful  "  Nazareth"  and  the  heaven- 
inspired  "Adeste  Fideles." 


"  How  would  you  feel,"  asked  Ferris, 
"if  you  were  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  everyone  you  know?" 

"  How  perfectly  absurd,  Mr.  Chandler," 
replied  Clara,  in  vexation,  "  when  your 
mother  lives  just  across  the  river,  and 
when  you  already  know  the  whole  town 
and  are  said  to  be  one  of  its  most  popular 
men!" 

"No,  I'm  not!"  cried  the  bewildered 
Ferris.  "  I  scarcely  know  a  soul,  except 
two  or  three  fellows  to  whom  I  had 
letters." 

"Mr.  Chandler,"  said  Clara,  rising,  "all 
this  is  going  beyond  a  joke." 

"  But  I'm  not  Mr.  Chandler,"  declared 
Jim,  rising  also,  in  agitation,  to  his  feet. 
"  I  tried  to  explain,  but  Miss  Featherstone 
there  would  not  hsten  to  a  word  I  said." 

"'Miss  Featherstone'?  Why,  where  do 
you  think  you  are?" 

And  Clara  retreated  indignantly  in  the 
direction  of  the  hostess;  for  it  occurred 
to  her  that  this  most  popular  young 
man  was  endeavoring  to  play  a  practical 
joke  on  her. 

Ferris  followed,  and  by  a  determined 
effort  engaged  the  attention  of  the  elder 
lady. 

"  Really,  Miss  Featherstone — "  he  began. 

"Eh,  what,  my  dear  boy?"  inquired 
the  old  lady.  "  I  am  a  little  hard  of 
hearing.    You  must  speak  louder." 

"I  am  not  Mr.  Chandler!"  said  the 
young  man,  raising  his  voice  almost  to 
a  scream. 

"  Well,  what  on  earth  brought  you  here, 
then,"  exclaimed  the  astonished  and  in- 
dignant old  lady,  —  "and  on  Christmas 
Day,  too?" 

"  It  was  because  I  had  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to   you,  and — " 

"Why  didn't  you  show  it  to  me  at 
once?"  the  old  woman  asked  irritably. 

"  I  made  some  effort  in  that  direction," 
pleaded  the  uninvited  guest;  "but  you 
advised  me  to  keep  the  letters  till  after 
lunch." 

"Oh,  I  wasn't  talking  about  a  letter 
of  introduction  at  all!    It  was  something 
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else  altogether.  But  to  whom  is  your 
letter  addressed?" 

"To  Miss  Featherstone,  Vine  Lodge," 
he  answered. 

"My  dear  young  man,  she  died  a  year 
ago  and  I  rented  her  villa.  My  name  is 
Willis,  —  Mrs.  Henry  Willis.  And  what 
are  you  called?" 

"Ferris — Jim  Ferris." 

"Why,  your  good  mother  (Anastasia 
Murphy,  as  she  then  was),  Helen  Feather- 
stone,  and  my.self  were  all  at  school 
together  and  the  dearest  of  chums;  and 
Henry,  the  father  of  Henry  Chandler, 
for  whom  I  mistook  you,  was  our  joint 
beau.  We  all  had  an  interest  in  him  at 
first,  until  finally  —  but  I  must  not  keep 
you  standing  with  my  old  gossip.  Your 
letter  to  Helen  Featherstone,  who — poor 
dear !  —  would  have  been  so  very  glad 
to  see  you,  will  answer  quite  as  well  for 
me;  and  I  shall  be  so  happy  if  you  will 
stay  and  spend  your  Christmas  with  us." 

Ferris,  listening  with  gladness  to  her 
amiable  garrulity,  accepted  with  delight 
the  cordially  extended  invitation.  Only 
he  remarked: 

"  I  think  you  had  better  let  me  present 
my  credentials  this  time." 

After  which  he  was  quite  at  ease,  espe- 
cially as  he  was  taken  back  again  into 
Miss  Clara's  good  graces,  and  was  able 
to  tell  of  his  forlorn  condition  that  morn- 
ing, of  his  glimpse  of  her  at  church,  and 
of  his  joy  and  relief  at  being  admitted 
into  this  household,  where  the  Christmas 
spirit  seemed  to  reign  supreme.  Never, 
in  fact,  had  he  noted  with  such  a  thrill 
of  feeling  the  holly  wreaths  and  the  strings 
of  green  everywhere  in  evidence;  and 
there  was  a  true  ring  of  genuine  senti- 
ment in  his  voice  when  it  blended  with 
Miss  Clara's  in  singing,  during  the  after- 
noon, the  beautiful  songs,  ever  ancient, 
ever  new;    and  above  all: 

With  hearts  truly  grateful. 
Come  all   ye  faithful 
To  Jesus,  to  Jesus,  in  Bethlehem! 

There  might  have  been  a  shadow  on 
the  happiness  which  the  hospitable  hostess 


felt  in  receiving  all  these  guests,  could 
she  have  realized  how  her  plans  concern- 
ing Clara  were  being  already  imperilled 
by  the  spontaneous  friendliness  that 
sprang  up  between  that  young  lady  and 
the  unexpected  guest.  But  no  misgivings 
touched  her.  She  did  not  know,  when 
Henry  Chandler  came  strolling  in,  indo- 
lently late,  just  as  the  party  sat  down  to 
lunch,  that  Clara  whispered  to  her  new 
acquaintance : 

"I  am  sure  I  am  going  to  dislike  that 
man.  He  is  so  uppish  and  conceited!  I 
know  I  shouldn't  say  anything  of  the 
kind  on  Christmas  Day,  for  everything 
ought  to  be  peace  and  good-w'ill;  but  I 
really  can't  help  it." 

"I  feel,"  said  Ferris,  mentally  endors- 
ing, after  a  hasty  survey  of  the  latest 
arrival.  Miss  Clara's  condemnation,  "as 
if  I  had  swindled  that  fellow  out  of  this 
delightful  half  hour." 

And  though,  of  course,  it  would  have 
been  premature  for  him  even  to  dream 
of  such  a  thing,  he  ultimately  swindled 
Chandler  out  of  a  great  deal  more  than 
that.  For  when  Jim  P'erris  was  taking 
his  leave,  lingering  a  moment  after  the 
other  guests,  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of 
the  happiest  Christmas  Days  of  his  life; 
and  Miss  Clara,  following  her  aunt,  was 
crying  out,  "Merry  Christmas!  Merry 
Christmas!"  did  no  hint  or  prophecy 
reach  his  soul  of  the  many  Christmases 
he  and  that  fair  -  faced  girl  were  to 
spend  together? 


Communion  at  Christmastide. 

BVjE.    P.    B. 

SThE  Shepherds  hastened  to  the  Cave, 
All  filled  with  strange  alarms. 

And  Mary  her  blest  Infant  gave 
Into  their  rugged  arms. 

What  joy  should  thrill  my  heart  to-day 
When,  kneeling,  Mary's  guest, 

I  feel  her  in  my  rude  heart  lay 
The  Infant  from  her  breast! 
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XXVII. — Sunshine  after  Storm. 

'RS.  HENDERSON  was  pleased  to 
hear  that  her  husband  had  decided 
tcy  allow  De  Visser  to  suggest  his 
appointment  as  medical  officer  in  charge 
of  the  proposed  new  hospital.  For  the 
present  he  said  nothing  of  the  motives 
that  had  prompted  him_  to  take  this 
course.  He  felt  that  hi?  wife  would  hardly 
understand  them,  and  he  was  anxious  not 
to  raise  any  point  that  might  lead  to 
friction  between  them  till  after  Edith's 
marriage.  But  he  warned  her  not  to 
indulge  as  yet  in  plans  based  on  De 
Visser's  proposal  being  adopted  by  the 
Belgian  Company,  and  pointed  out  that 
the  Missionary  Society  might  raise  objec- 
tions to  his  accepting  it.  So  their  outlook 
for  the  future  must  remain  uncertain 
for  a  while. 

Edith  Kirby  had  heard  no  news  from 
the  outside  world  since  the  clergyman's 
visit  to  the  convent,  and  had  no  suspicion 
that  events  might  be  shaping  toward  a 
state  of  things  in  which  her  "castle  in 
the  air"  would  come  down  from  cloud- 
land  and  assume  a  very  solid  and  practical 
form.  Nor  did  she  realize  that  her  own 
following  of  the  light  that  had  been 
granted  to  her  was  the  first  step  in 
the  gathering  in  of  a  harvest  won 
by  P^re  Gratien's  self-sacrifice.  Outside 
events  and  futiu-e  possibilities  had  dis- 
appeared from  her  mind  for  a  while,  and 
she  was  dwelling  amid  thoughts  of  eternal 
things,  in  the  presence  of  which  all  ideas 
of  self-importance  had  dwindled  to  in- 
significance. She  was  making  a  few  days 
of  "retreat"  in  final  preparation  for  her 
recejjtion  into  the  Church,  and  there  had 
come  to  her  the  restful  concentration  of 
heart  and  mind  in  the  spiritual  work  of 
that  time  of  grace.  Now  that  they  were 
no  longer  the  subject  of  mere  instruction 
but   of  prayerful   meditation,  truths  new 


and  old,  things  she  had  believed  from 
childhood,  and  new  doctrines  she  had 
lately  learned  to  know  as  God's  revela- 
tion, seemed  to  be  grouping  themselves 
together  in  one  harmonious  reality;  even 
the  most  familiar  truths  taking  a  new 
value  and  significance  as  they  fitted  into 
their  place  in  the  marvellous  scheme 
that  made  the  past,  the  present  and  the 
future,  in  time  and  in  eternity,  a  mirror 
of  God's  goodness. 

Every  morning  she  went  with  the  nuns 
to  hear  Mass  in  the  mission  church.  The 
end  nearest  the  sanctuary  had  been  roofed 
in,  and  a  rough  shed  erected  between 
the  main  walls  formed  a  temporary  nave. 
On  the  Saturday  morning  she  waited 
with  her  two  companions  until  the  little 
congregation  had  dispersed;  and  then  the 
priest  and  his  native  catechist  came  from 
the  sacristy,  and  there  was  the  service 
of  reconciliation — the  conditional  baptism, 
the  confession,  that  had  once  seemed  a 
terrible  trial  waiting  in  the  near  future, 
but  which  was  now  so  strangely  easy  and 
so  full  of  consolation.  Then  she  went 
back  to  her  convent  room,  and  next 
morning  knelt  among  the  Chinese  Chris- 
tians at  the  altar  rail  to  receive  her  First 
Communion,  and  to  feel  how  the  reality 
of  the  gre^t  mystery  of  love  and  grace 
was  far  beyond  all  imagination  and  all 
anticipation. 

As  she  came'  out  into  the  courtyard 
of  the  church,  escorted  by  the  Sisters, 
she  found  a  crowd  of  people  waiting  for 
her — a  Chinese  crowd, — men,  women,  and 
children,  nearly  all  poor  working  folk. 
With  an  air  of  grave  respect,  men  bowed 
and  murmured  their  congratulations.  Chil- 
dren looked  up  smiling.  A  woman  pressed 
forward  and  gave  her  a  few  flowers  and 
said :  "  You  are  our  sister  now,  and  you 
will  help  us  even  more."  And  £dith 
remembered  her  as  a  patient  two  years 
ago  at  the  English  infirmary.  It  was 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  a  word  of 
thanks  to  her  new  friends  in  their  own 
language.  And  then  she  saw  De  Visser 
making  his  way  through  the  crowd.    He 
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grasped  her  hand  as  he  said:  "This  is 
a  happy  day  for  us  all.  Then  he  gave 
her  a  rosary  and  added :  "  Keep  this  en 
souvenir." — "You  are  very  kind,"  she 
answered.  "  I  can  not  thank  you  enough 
for  your  congratulations."  But  she  was 
longing  to  be  alone  again,  and  glad  to 
escape  from  the  friendly  crowd.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  be  back  in  the  convent,  and 
to  have  one  more  quiet  day  with  the 
nuns  before  the  round  of  life  began  again. 

Next  morning,  as  she  went  to  Mass 
with  the  Sisters,  the  shrill,  screaming  note 
of  a  steam  whistle  echoed  over  the  town; 
and  Sister  Eulalie,  looking  up  with  a 
smile  from  under  her  white  cornette, 
whispered,  "  He  has  come  back  to  you," 
and  then  relapsed  into  recollected  silence. 
The  whistle  was  the  Tai-shan's  greeting 
to  all  Marker's  friends  in  Cheng-foo, 
as  he  brought  his  steamer  up  to  her 
anchorage  before  the  town.  The  ship  had 
hardly  swung  to  her  anchor  when  he  vvas 
on  his  way  ashore,  after  turning  over  to 
MacMurdo  all  the  business  of  starting  the 
landing  of  his  cargo.  He  had  a  round  of 
visits  to  make,  and  something  more  im- 
portant to  arrange  than  anything  con- 
nected with  the  Tai-sjian's  affairs. 

De  Visser  met  him  at  the  wharf,  told 
him  all  was  well  with  Edith,  and  took 
off  his  hands  the  letters  for  the  few 
Europeans  in  the  place,  promising  imme- 
diate delivery  for  a  package  addressed 
to  Pere  de  Kerouan,  which  contained 
among  other  documents  the  dispensation 
for  the  coming  marriage.  Then  he  hurried 
off  to  the  convent.  De  Visser  went  with 
him  to  show  him  the  way.  It  was  well 
that  he  did;  for  the  native  portress  at 
the  gate  could  speak  only  French  and 
Chinese;  and  Marker's  only  available 
languages  were  English  and  "  Pidgin," 
the  Chinese  English  of  the  river  ports. 
It  was  De  Visser  who,  acting  as  inter- 
preter, explained  that  the  Sisters  and  Miss 
Kirby  were  away  at  church,  and  would  not 
return  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

"I  must  see  her,"  said  Marker.  "Let 
us  go  to  the  church — if  there  is  no  objec- 


tion to   my  going  in.    Then   I  can  come 
back  with  her." 

De  Visser  agreed,  and  led  the  way  to 
the  mission  chapel.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  the  sailor  had  entered  a  Catholic 
church.  As  they  crossed  the  courtyard 
he  said  to  De  Visser: 

"  You  will  have  to  pilot  me.  I  don't 
know  my  bearings,  and  I  want  to  do  the 
right  thing." 

De  Visser  told  him  that,  in  order  to 
avoid  disturbing  the  congregation,  they 
would  remain  near  the  door.  He  passed 
in  before  him,  and  genuflected.  The 
Captain  imitated  him.  As  he  rose  he  had 
a  vague  sense  of  his  surroundings,  taking 
in  no  details  at  first.  There  were  no  win- 
dows in  the  temporary  nave.  In  the  half- 
light,  he  saw  scattered  kneeling  figures 
in  native  dress.  Beyond,  the  chancel  was 
bright  with  the  morning  sunlight.  There 
was  the  figure  of  the  priest  in  red  and 
gold,  and  candles  burning  and  flowers; 
and  then  in  a  group  of  worshippers  near 
the  altar  rail  he  saw  the  large  white  ' 
comettes  of  the  two  Sisters,  and  between 
them  a  bent  head  in  a  blue  veil.  At  first 
he  did  not  realize  that  this  was  Edith. 

He  had  expected  to  hear  hymns  being 
sung  or  a  clergyman  reading  prayers. 
The  utter  silence  of  the  place  first  puzzled 
and  then  impressed  him.  A  blue-robed 
Chinaman  rose  and  brought  two  chairs, 
with  long  backs  and  very  low  rush  seats. 
Marker  sat  down  on  one,  but  then  rose 
with  a  feehng  of  embarrassment  when  he 
saw  De  Visser  turn  the  back  of  the  chair 
to  the  altar  and  kneel  on  the  low  seat. 
He  imitated  him,  and  suffered  much  dis- 
comfort, —  a  French  prie-dieu  chair  being 
an  instrument  of  torture  until  one  dis- 
covers the  precise  position  that  keeps  the 
shinbone  from  contact  with  a  sharp 
wooden  edge. 

It  was  a  relief  to  Marker  to  find  that 
no  one  took  any  notice  of  him.  He  had 
expected  to  be  stared  at,  but  even  some 
children  kneeUng  close  by  did  not  turn 
their  heads  to  glance  at  liim  for  a  moment. 
Everyone     seemed     to     be     absorbed     in 
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what  was  happening  in  the  sunlit  sanct- 
uary. Even  De  Visser  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  him,  and  was  kneeling  with 
clasped  hands,  and  eyes  fixed  on  the  altar. 
Marker  wondered  that  he  did  not  produce 
a  hymn-book  or  a  church-service  book 
of  sonic  kind.  Books  were  in  his  mind 
a  necessity  of  church-going;  but  then 
he  noticed  that  few  of  the  congregation 
had  books  of  any  kind.  Some  of  them 
were  slowly  passing  strings  of  beads 
through  their  hands,  —  another  puzzle 
to  him.  Then  a  bell  tinkled  somewhere 
near  the  altar.  Every  head  was  bowed. 
A  few  of  the  men  near  him  sank  down 
till  their  forehads  nearly  touched  the 
matted  floor.  Again  and  again  the  bell 
rang,  and  he  saw  first  the  white  host  and 
then  the  golden  chalice  held  up  over  the 
priest's  head.  Little  as  he  knew  of  Cath- 
olic belief  or  practice,  he  had  heard  enough 
to  realize  that  this  was,  for  his  friend 
beside  him,  for  the  kneeling  congregation, 
for  his  affianced  bride,  the  central  act  of 
Christian  faith'  and  worship.  Indeed,  he 
felt  that,  for  all  around,  there  was  some 
adorable  mystery  before  them  in  living 
reality,  and  that  their  adoration  was  no 
mere  ceremonial  form,  but  the  central  fact 
of  life;  and  as  the  chalice  glittered  in 
the  sunlight  his  head  was  bowed  with  the 
rest  almost  involuntarily  and  with  the 
vaguest  .sense  of  what  he  was  doing. 

Then  there  was  silence  again  for  a 
while.  But  in  a  few  minutes  he  heard  the 
voice  of  the  priest  for  the  first  time 
repeating  some  prayer  aloud.  The  bell 
rang  again,  and  he  saw  the  nuns  and  Edith 
and  several  of  the  native  Christians  rising 
from  their  places  and  going  toward  the 
altar.  He  looked  at  De  Visser,  and  the 
Belgian  caught  his  questioning  glance, 
and   whispered   to  him: 

■  We  stay  here.  It  is  the  Communion. 
The  Mass  will  soon  be  over  now." 

He  had  been  at  the  Communion  service 
of  the  English  Church,  but  that  was  some- 
thing quite  different  from  what  he  now 
saw.  He  watched  the  priest  turn  to  the 
Httle  crowd  that  had  gathered  about  the 


altar  rail,  heard  his  voice  repeating  some 
form  of  words,  and  saw  the  people  near 
him,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  church,  with 
bowed  heads  cross  themselves  and  strike 
their  breasts.  Then  the  priest  was  moving 
backward  and  forward  by  the  rail,  and 
in  the  great  silence  he  heard  him  saying 
again  and  again  something  in  which  the 
Holy  Name  always  recurred;  and  the 
people  were  coming  back  one  by  one  to 
their  places.  He  saw  Edith  and  the  nuns 
rilie  and  turn  from  the  rail  with  bent 
heads;  and  then,  as  some  of  those  who 
had  knelt  near  him  came  back,  he  saw  to 
his  surprise  that  these  native  workmen 
and  workwomen  had  an  air  of  absorbed 
recollection,  of  absolute  unconsciousness,— 
a  look  of  reverent  awe  in  their  faces 
that  seemed  for  the  moment  to  trans- 
figure them. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  the  priest  turned 
and  blessed  the  congregation,  and  all 
stood  up.  The  last  Gospel  was  read.  The 
priest,  with  his  white-surpliced  server,  a 
Chinese  boy,  left  the  altar,  and  many 
of  the  congregation  rose  to  go.  But  others 
remained  kneeling,  and  among  them 
Edith  and  her  companions.  De  Visser 
bent  toward    Marksr  and   whispered : 

"  Mass  is  over.  They  will  come  out  in 
ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  We 
can   wait  for   them   in   the   courtyard." 

But  Marker  replied: 
I     "I  would  rather  wait  here,  if  I  may." 
And,  to  De  Visser's  surprise,  he  continued 
kneeling. 

Now  here,  now  there,  one  or  other  of 
the  native  Christians  rose  and  went  away. 
At  last  he  saw  that  the  nuns  and  Edith 
were  moving.  De  Visser  stood  up  and 
genuflected.  Marker  followed  his  example, 
and  they  were  in  the  courtyard  when  the 
nuns  came  out. 

For  Marker  there  was  a  moment  of 
wondering  anxiety.  Would  she  be  the 
same  to  him,  or  would  there  be  some 
unseen  barrier  between  them?  Was  it 
possible  for  her  to  pass  so  suddenly  from 
mingling  with  such  solemn  mysteries  back 
to   the   thoughts   and   words   of  everyday 
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life?  He  had  lurking  in  his  mind  the 
idea  that  rehgious  people,  or  professors 
of  religion,  were  apt  to  affect  a  solemn 
coldness  and  stiffness  to  keep  up  the 
character;  and  the  old  prejudice  half 
asserted  itself.  But  it  vanished  when 
Edith's  eyes  met  his  with  a  glow  of  glad 
surprise.  Her  frank  words  of  affectionate 
welcome  were  a  new  delight.  And,  to 
add  to  his  pleasure,  the  Sisters  at  once 
invited  him  to  come  back  with  her  to 
the  convent  for  breakfast.  De  Visser 
made  the  excuse  that  he  had  to  take 
the  letters  to  Pere  de  Kerouan  and  the 
Hendersons,  and  look  through  a  great 
bundle  of  papers  addressed  to  himself. 
Then  the  nuns  went  on  together,  leaving 
Marker  and  Edith  to  follow  and  have  a 
talk  on  the  way;  and  Edith  heard  that 
he  had  been  in  the  church  during  the 
greater   part  of  the   Mass. 

"  You  will  tell  me  what  it  all  means," 
he  said.  "  Your  religion  will  be  mine.  It 
is  something  real.  It  is  not  all  talk  and 
preaching.  I  can  understand  that  much. 
You   will   teach   me   the   rest." 


So  when,  a  week  later,  they  stood 
together  at  the  altar  rail,  and  Pere  de 
Kerouan  blessed  their  union,  Edith  had 
the  happiness  of  knowing  that  she  and 
her  husband  would  profess  the  same 
Faith.  She  had  been  ready  for  its  sake 
to  refuse  his  offered  hand  and  heart,  but 
the  sacrifice  had  not  been  asked  for. 
Instead  of  dividing  them,  her  conversion 
was  to  draw  them  more  closely  together. 

Later  in  the  day,  on  the  deck  of  the 
Tai-shan,  she  heard  for  the  first  time  that 
her  "castle  in  the  air"  was  taking  solid 
shape.  Henderson  told  her  that,  though 
nothing  was  yet  certain,  it  was  most 
likely  that  he  would  resign  his  post  at 
the  English  mission,  and  revert  to  his 
first  profession  when  he  had  qualified  as 
a  doctor  before  becoming  a  clergyman 
and  a  missionary;  and  that  as  a  layman 
he  would  take  charge  of  the  new  hospital 
of  Cheng-foo. 

That     afternoon,     when     the     Belgian 


engineers  and  the  Hendersons  went 
ashore,  and  the  Tai-shan  raised  her  anchor 
and  steamed  down  the  Yang-tse,  the 
future  looked  as  bright  as  the  sunlit 
river.  There  would  be  other  times  of 
trial, — Edith  was  wise  enough  to  realize 
this,  just  as  the  broad  stream  on  which 
she  was  voyaging  again  was  broken  miles 
away  by  more  than  one  wild  reach  of 
swirling,  roaring  rapids.  But  she  knew 
that  if  dark  days  should  come,  she  could 
trust  to  the  same  overruling  Providence 
that  had  brought  so  much  of  happiness 
for  her  out  of  the  trials  and  sorrows  of 
the  past.  There  could  hardly  be  again 
a  more  terrible  time  than  the  days  of 
peril  that  had  begun  on  the  evening  when 
poor  Li-tsu  told  of  the  plot  of  the  Red 
Circle,  and  was  brought  wounded  and 
dying  to  her  old  home.  But  that  night 
she  had  met  Pere  Gratien,  and  from  that 
moment  had  come  the  great  change  in 
her  own  life,  with  all  its  consequences 
to  herself  and  others.  She  could  already 
see  that  in  the  wild  fury  of  the  revolt, 
which  was  meant  by  its  agents  to  destroy 
the  missions  of  Cheng-foo,  there  had  been 
the  beginning  of  a  brighter  time,  not  for 
herself  only  but  for  the  riverside  town 
where  she  had  lived  so  long  and  was  now 
to  make  herself  a  new  home.  And  she 
meant  that  her  home  should  be  a  centre 
of  help  for  the  work  that  was  being  done 
among  the  poor  people,  for  whom  already, 
under  other  auspices,  she  had  done  so 
much,  and  whom  she  had  learned  to  love. 
She  knew  that  her  husband  would  not 
thwart  her  generous  purpose,  ,and  she 
hoped  thus  to  repay  some  of  the  debt 
she  owed  to  P^re  Gratien's  memory. 

(Th«  End.) 


My  Wish. 


BY    S.   MARR. 


GiU  love  ihe  keynote  of  Ihy  life, 
Its  joys  a  strong  crescendo, 

With  only  minor  chords  enough 
For  Care's  diminuendo! 
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General  de  Charette. 


BY  THU  COUNTESS  DE  COURSON. 


G' 


ENERAL  DE  CHARETTE,  whose 
remains  were  laid  to  rest  on 
October  21,  personified  the  brill- 
iant qualities  of  his  race  taken  at  its 
best.  A  born  soldier,  recklessly  brave,  with 
a  gay  good-humor  that  danger  seemed 
only  to  stimulate,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  a  devout  Catholic;  and  his  child- 
like faith,  says  one  of  his  friends,  also  a 
soldier,  "  made  him  feel  perfectly  at  home 
with  le  bon  Dieu." 

He  was  born  in  1832,  of  an  old  Breton 
family;  and,  his  father  having  been 
exiled  from  France  on  account  of  his 
fidelity  to  the  elder  Bourbons,  young 
Charette  pursued  his  military  studies  at 
Turin.  The  invasion  of  the  Pontifical 
States  by  the  Sardinian  armies  was  the 
event  that  determined  his  future  life,  and 
he  was  among  the  first  to  respond  to  the 
appeal  of  Lamoricifere.  He  fought  at 
Castelfidardo  in  i860,  and  was  afterward 
employed  in  founding,  organizing  and 
training  the  regiment  of  the  Pontifical 
Zouaves,  which  he  commanded.  By  the 
volunteers  from  France,  Canada,  England, 
Ireland,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  other 
countries,  who  enlisted  under  his  orders, 
Charette  was  worshipped.  The  survivors 
of  the  famous  regiment,  now  old  men, 
can  not  speak  without  emotion  of  those 
distant  days,  when  Colonel  de  Charette, 
brilliantly  handsome,  a  thorough  soldier, 
a  born  chief,  was  perhaps  the  most  popu- 
lar figure  in  Rome. 

In  1870,  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Italian 
troops;  and,  in  spite  of  their  brave 
resistance  at  the  Porta  Pi^,  the  Papal 
Zouaves,  in  obedience  to  the  Pope's 
command,  had  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
Those  among  them  who  were  French 
subjects  returned  to  their  own  country, 
where  the  Franco-Prussian  war  was  raging; 
and,  in  their  name,  Charette  offered  his 
services  and  those  of  his  regiment  to  the 


Republican  Government.  The  offer  was 
accepted;  but  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
Papal  Zouaves  were  now  to  call  them- 
selves "Volontaires  de  I'Ouest."  They 
were  allowed,  however,  to  keep  their 
uniform  and  to  serve  under  their  own 
chief.  The  very  flower  of  the  Catholic 
nobility  of  France  gathered  round  Charette 
at  this  juncture.  Men  of  middle  age  left 
their  homes  to  serve  under  him.  The 
standard  of  the  regiment  was  a  banner, 
upon  which  the  Visitation  nuns  of  Paray 
had  embroidered  a  representation  of  the 
Sacred  Heart. 

On  December  2,  1870,  Charette  and  his 
Zouaves,  who  had  been  incorporated  into 
the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps,  commanded 
by  General  de  Sonis,  were  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  Loigny,  a  little  village  situated 
between  Orleans  and  Chartres,  where  the 
two  noble  veterans,  Sonis  and  Charette, 
are  laid  to  rest  forever.  It  was  a  bitterly 
cold  day.  The  wide  plains  were  white 
with  snow.  The  German  troops,  superior 
in  number  to  their  adversaries,  were  gain- 
ing ground;  and,  at  a  given  moment, 
Sonis  realized  that  his  men,  harassed  and 
discouraged,  were  about  to  give  way.  He 
rode  up  to  the  Zouaves.  "Messieurs,"  he 
said,  "  I  count  upon  you  to  show  what 
can  be  done  by  Christian  soldiers." 

Charette,  when  he  received  the  Gen- 
eral's orders  to  charge  the  Germans, 
looked  as  if  he,  too,  were  going  to  a 
"f^te."  He  fully  reaUzed  that  he  was 
taking  his  eight  hundred  men  to  almost 
certain  death.  But  his  blue  eyes  danced 
as  he  smilingly  turned  to  his  neighbor, 
a  mere  boy,  and  exclaimed :  "  Tu  vas  voir, 
mon  petit,  la  jolie  danse!"  He  briefly  gave 
his  orders.  The  trumpets  blew  and  the 
regiment  made  for  the  Germans,  with  the 
cry :  "  Long  live  the  Pope !  Long  jive 
France!"  Young  De  Verthamon,  standing 
up  in  his  stirrups,  held  the  embroidered 
banner  ahead  of  the  little  band.  When 
he  fell  to  the  ground,  mortally  wounded. 
Count  de  Bouille  took  it  and  kept  it  till 
he,  too,  was  hit  by  a  German  bullet. 
The    banner    passed    from    him    into    the 
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hands  of  his  son;  then  into  those  of 
M.  Cazenove  to  Pradine,  whose  arm  was 
carried  off.  Its  last  bearer  was  a  Zouave 
named  Parmentier,  who  saved  it  from 
falling  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

Behind  the  banner  rode  Charette,  the 
very  ideal  of  a  chief,  followed  by  his 
Zouaves,  who  marched  straight  and 
steady  as  if  on  parade;  their  Dominican 
chaplain,  Pere  Doussot,  by  their  side. 
"Vive  Pie  IX.!  Vive  la  France!"  they 
continued  to  cry  as  the  Prussian  bullets 
thinned  their  ranks.  When  his  horse  was 
killed  under  him,  Charette,  sword  in  hand, 
pushed  forward  on  foot,  closely  followed 
by  the  surviving  Zouaves;  but,  out  of 
his  eight  hundred  picked  men,  more  than 
half  lay  stark  and  still  when  night 
wrapped  the  battlefield  of  Loigny  in 
darkness.  Among  these  dead  heroes  was 
Troussures,  the  enthusiastic  soldier  who 
went  to  battle  as  gaily  as  to  a  "fete." 

Charette,  whose  thigh  was  pierced  by 
a  bullet,  was  carried  to  the  presbytery 
of  Loigny,  where  General  de  Sonis,  whose 
knee  was  fractured,  had  also  been  taken 
by  his  men.  The  two  were  laid  side  by 
side  in  the  narrow  room  "  that  smelt  of 
blood,"  says  an  eye-witness.  Charette's 
gay,  good  temper  was  unquenched  by 
physical  pain,  but  the  defeat  of  his  country 
and  the  losses  among  his  Zouaves  touched 
him  to  the  quick. 

To  the  end  of  his  long  life,  the  latter 
kept  the  anniversary  of  Loigny  as  a  sacred 
and  solemn  date.  One  of  his  friends. 
General  R^camier,  tells  us  that,  in  1895, 
General  ,Charette,  who  was  wintering  near 
Antibes,  sent  for  him  on  the  evening  of 
the  2d  of  December.  He  was  wearing  his 
faded  Zouave  uniform;  and,  though  age 
had  dimmed  his  eyes  and  blanched  his 
hair,  he  looked  every  inch  a  chief.  "  I 
am  accustomed,"  he  said  simply,  "on 
the  anniversary  of  Loigny  to  watch 
through  the  night,  and  I  thought  that 
you  would  not  mind  sharing  the  watch 
with  me."  General  R6camier,  of  course, 
assented;  and  he  goes  on  to  relate  how, 
with  Charette  and  his  chaplain,  he  spent 


the  night  on  his  knees  in  the  little  oratory. 
The  General  slowly  read  out  the  names 
of  the  Zouaves  who  had  fallen  at  Loigny 
and  afterward  led  the  prayers  for  the 
dead.  Toward  morning,  the  priest  said 
Mass;  Charette  served  it  and  received 
Holy  Communion. 

After  1 87 1  Charette  led  a  life  of  com- 
parative retirement.  He  made  his  home 
in  Brittany,  at  La  Basse  Motte,  a  pictu- 
resque manor  house,  where  his  old  com- 
rades, the  Zouaves,  were  always  cordially 
welcomed.  When  the  end  came,  the  man 
who  had  so  often  faced  death  on  the 
battlefield  met  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  soldier 
and  a  Christian.  To  the  last  his  dying 
eyes  rested  on  the  blood-stained  banner 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  that  had  waved  over 
his  regiment  on  the  field  of  Loigny.  It 
was  placed  by  his  bedside  as  a  memorial 
of  the  most  solemn  episode  of  his  long 
life,  and  after  his  death  it  was  laid  across 
his  coffin. 

He  died  on  October  9,  and 'on  the  21st 
was  buried  in  the  large  church  which, 
since  the  war,  has  been  erected  at  Loigny, 
close  to  the  spot  where,  in  1870,  the  bluest 
blood  of  France  stained  the  snow  fields. 
Here  are  gathered  together  the  bones  of 
the  dead  Zouaves;  here,  in  1887,  was 
buried  General  de  Sonis ;  and  here  General 
de  Charette  has  now  joined  his  comrades. 
His  funeral  was  attended  by  all  the  leaders 
of  the  Catholic  party  in  France, — bishops, 
priests,  and  laymen.  The  news  of  his 
death  brought  messages  of  admiration 
and  sympathy  from  many  illustrious 
and  royal  personages  throughout  Europe. 
There  was  something  singularly  'striking 
about  the  man  who,  to  a  handsome  pres- 
ence, unusual  military  talents,  and  a 
brilliant  personaHty,  united  the  religious 
enthusiasm  of  a  medieval  Crusader. 

Let  us  add  that  General  de  Charette, 
:whose  first  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  Duke 
de  Fitz-James,  died  many  years  ago, 
married,  as  his  second  wife,  an  American, 
Miss  Antoinette  Polk,  who  survives 
him.  His  only  son  has  also  married  an 
American. 
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Through  the  Mists. 


BY    MARY    CROSS. 


SOMBRE  December  morning  in 
Glasgow,  with  a  fierce  rattle  of 
sleet  and  hail  against  the  windows; 
and,  in  the  one  apartment  which  consti- 
tuted her  home  in  the  meanest  of  mean 
streets,  Jeanie  Forsyth  rubbed  her  eyes 
and  stretched  her  aching  limbs.  Her 
husband  was  still  asleep.  By  the  soft 
regular  breathing  in  an  opposite  recess 
she  knew  that  her  children  were  asleep 
too.  The  longer  they  slept,  the  better; 
indeed,  there  seemed  no  particular  reason 
why  they  should  awaken  at  all. 

Somewhere  outside  a  clock  stn:ck,  and 
the  stairs  of  the  tenement  echoed  with 
the  descending  footsteps  of  toiling  men 
and  women.  Factory  whistles  were  sound- 
ing, and  Jeanie  roused  herself  to  meet 
again  the  ^rdid  struggle  for  life.  The 
persistent  beat  upon  the  window-panes 
had  for  her  a  message  of  disaster. 

"There'll  be  no  washing  to-day.  Mrs. 
Greig  told  me  not  to  come  if  it  wasn't 
fine,"  she  murmured,  hopelessly. 

A  fine  day  would  have  meant  the 
earning  of  half  a  crown,  and  the  conse- 
quent providing  of  food  and  fuel  for  the 
family.  They  had  had  nothing  to  eat 
since  yesterday  morning,  when  a  penny- 
worth of  lentils  and  a  pennyworth  of 
"ham  cuttings,"  stewed  together  on  a 
neighbor's  fire,  had  furnished  a  meal. 

Jim  had  been  so  long  one  of  the 
unemployed  that  there  was  danger  of 
his  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  unemploy- 
able. He  had  good  qualities,  but  he  was 
weak  and  easily  led;  and  was  influenced 
by  the  companionship  and  example  of 
j(jllv  fellows  of  no  fixed  occupation  or 
belief,  who  were  willing  to  drink  and  be 
merry  at  another's  expense,  and  scoffed 
alike  at  the  claims  of  God  and  of  family. 

It  was  vain  to  expect  that  any  relief 
would  come  through  him;  so  Jeanie 
fanned   into    flame   the   faint   spark  of  a 


hope  that  Mrs.  Greig  would  give  her 
some  indoor  work  to  do,  and  warmed  her 
courage  thereat.  Thus  stimulated,  she 
rose  and  dressed  herself  noiselessly  by 
candlelight,  which  made  the  half  bare  room 
looked  more  dismal  than  ever.  Bit  bv 
bit  the  best  of  the  furniture  had  been 
parted  with;  how  long  even  shelter  would 
remain  depended  largely  on  the  land- 
lord's mercy.  From  the  only  picture  left 
of  many  humble  domestic  treasures,  the 
features  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa  gleamed 
as  Jeanie  knelt  with  upturned  face  and 
outstretched  hands. 

Still  fasting  and  trembhng  with  cold, 
she  braved  the  wind  and  wet,  and  the 
sludge  lying  ainkle-deep  on  the  pave- 
ments. Having  no  money,  she  must  per- 
force go  on  foot,  bending  her  head  and 
shrinking  against  the  walls  to  escape  what 
she  could  of  the  storm.  At  the  end  of 
the  journey  shone  Mrs.  Greig's  fire  and 
the  possibility  of  earning  something, — 
beacons  leading  her  to  a  select  residential 
quarter,  and  in  due  time  to  Mrs.  Greig's 
door.  There  was  some  delay  before  the  trill 
of  the  electric  bell  brought  any  response; 
but  at  length  the  shiny  portal  was  opened 
an  inch  or  two,  to  reveal  the  tip  of  a  nose 
and  a  pair  of  sleepy  eyes  surrounded  by 
a  glittering  halo  of  curling-pins. 

"It's  I,  ma'am,"  said  Jeanie,  timidly, — 
for  Mrs.  Greig's  aspect  was  fierce. 

"You!"  she  gasped.  "In  the  name  of 
reason,  woman,  what  do  you  mean  by 
rousing  me  out  of  bed  a  morning  like 
this,  after  I'd  distinctly  told  you  not  to 
come  if  it  was  wet?  Such  impertinence! 
When  I  want  you  I'll  send  for  you;  and 
you  are  not  to  come  back  until  I  do, 
mind  that!" 

The  door  was  slammed,  and  the  lady 
returned  to  her  bower,  murmuring:  "It's 
always  the  way  with  that  class.  Siiow 
them  any  kindness,  and  they  expect  you 
to  keep  them'  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives," — a  theme  on  which  she  would 
enlarge  at  her  next   "At  Home." 

She  was  fast  asleep  again  ere  Jeanie, 
alternately    glowing    and    shivering,    had 
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faced  the  bitter  blast  once  more.  Her 
garments  were  drenched  and  her  broken 
shoes  flapped  dismally  at  every  step;  the 
stabbing  pain  in  her  chest  might  have 
alarmed  her  had  she  been  capable  of  any 
feelings  but  the  physical. 

Christmas  was  near,  and  the  warehouses 
were  gaily  decked  with  rich  displays  of 
costly  furs  and  jewellery  and  evening 
robes,  of  tempting  fruit  and  luscious 
cakes,  and  the  last  extravagance  in  toys. 
But  Jeanie  had  no  interest  in  these  splen- 
dors: her  concern  was  to  get  back  to 
Aytoun  Street  and  home  whilst  she  still 
had  power  of  motion.  It  is  a  wretchedly- 
lighted  street  of  tall'  tenements,  behind 
which  lurk  all  the  horrors  of  "back  lands." 
From  opposite  corners,  the  ice-cream  shop 
and  the  drink  saloon  challenge  each  other 
for  supremacy  of  attractiveness;  some 
of  the  shops  advertise  "kosher"  meat; 
several  exhibit  announcements  in  Yiddish ; 
others,  under  the  title  of  "Ladies'  Ward- 
robe," deal  in  clothing  with  a  past;  names 
ending  in  "  berg"  and  "  stein"  are  common. 

At  the  entrance  to  Jeanie's  abode  was 
a  shop  with  the  name  of  Hannah  Dove 
over  it.  Bowls  of  a  dark  mysterious  com- 
pound known  as  potted  head,  grim,  grey 
crescents  of  pudding,  boxes  of  cheap 
sweets  typifying  luxury  in  the  midst  of 
the  necessary,  and  two  cards  with  the 
respective  devices,  "Fish  Suppers,  two- 
pence," and  "Lodgings,"  indicated  that 
the  proprietress  was  a  person  of  varied 
pursuits.  Seasonable  decorations  took 
the  form  of  pink  paper  frills  on  the  gas 
bracket.  Out  of  this  emporium  a  boy 
rushed,  sobbing,  almost  into  Jeanie's 
arm;  and  returned  to  her  'question, 
"What's  the  mattier,  Willie?"  the  reply, 
"  Father  gave  me  a  thrashing  for  blessing 
myself," — whence  it  appeared  that  the 
Doves  lived  in  the  purgatory  of  a  mixed 
marriage.  Ere  she  could  utter  a  soothing 
word,  a  fiery  face  and  a  strident  voice 
intervened  with:  "And  you'll  get  the 
same,  mistress,  if  you  dinna  min'  yer  ain 
business!"  The  boy  darted  across  the 
street  to  avoid  further  paternal  attention; 


and  Jeanie  toiled  upstairs,  leaving  Mr. 
Dove  master  of  the  situation.  He  was  a 
man  who  could  safely  be  trusted  with 
any  amount  of  water;  and,  having  a  lofty 
soul  which  scorned  both  capital  and 
labor,  was  usually  to  be  found  in  the 
saloon  or  at  the  street  corner,  denouncing 
the  tyranny  of  the  classes,  the  cowardice 
of  the  masses,  and  the  grasping  avarice 
of  "the  Romish  priesthood";  whilst  Mrs. 
Dove  attended  to  the  house  and  the  shop, 
the  lodgers  and  the  children. 

Jeanie  entered  her  home  to  find  her 
three  fair-haired  little  girls,  who  would 
have  been  pretty  in  healthier,  happier 
surroundings,  amusing  themselves  with  a 
dry  bone,  which,  with  a  bit  of  blue  wool 
tied  round  it,  did  duty  as  a  doll.  Jim  sat 
unwashed  and  unshaven,  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  staring  at  the  fireless  grate. 
As  he  glanced  at  his  wife's  face  the  gloom 
of  his  own  deepened  more  and  more. 
Somehow,  he  had  come  to  depend  upon 
her  for  finding  a  way  out  of  every  diffi- 
culty, but  her  expression  now  told  only 
of  hopeless  failure.  Wee  Rosa's  "  Mother, 
I'm  hungry!"  passed  unheeded.  Water 
dripped  from  her  clothing  and  lay  in  tiny 
pools  at  her  feet,  until  all  at  once  she 
sank  down,  and,  leaning  her  head  against 
the  wall,  closed  her  eyes.  If  she  had  found 
it  hard  to  live,  it  did  not  seem  as  if  she 
would  find  it  hard  to  die. 

The  door  was  pushed  open,  and  a 
comely,  flurried  face  appeared. 

"There's  a  hot  cup  o'  tea  for  you, 
Jeanie,"  said  its  owner.  "You  looked 
fair  perishing  when  you  went  by  just  now." 

There  was  no  response,  and  Mrs.  Dove 
set  down  the  steaming  beverage  to  make 
a   closer   examination   of  her   neighbor. 

"You're  wet  to  the  very  skin!"  she 
proclaimed  "  It's  in  bed  you  should  be. 
My  goodness,  man,  can  you  no'  see  she's 
near  dyin'?" 

"Jeanie!"  There  was  terror  in  the 
man's  passionate,  impotent  cry. 

Mrs.  Dove's  glance  swept  the  room; 
then  she  crossed  swiftly  to  her  own  house, 
and    took    a  'rapid    survey    of   ways    and 
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means.  The  claims  of  rent  and  rates,  of 
husband  and  family,  left  small  margin 
for  charity;  but  she  flung  a  shawl  over 
her  head,  and  took  another  from  a  chest 
of  drawers,  and  carefully  folded  it.  Having 
made  sure  that  Mr.  Dove  was  safely  out 
of  the  way,  she  sallied  forth  to  pawn  it 
for  her  more  necessitous  neighbor.  (Such 
acts  are  not  uncommon  in  Mrs.  Dove's 
sphere  of  Ufe.)  That  done,  she  hastened 
to  the  nearest  surgery,  and  there  pleaded 
Jeanie's  cause.  The  doctor  was  aware 
of  the  local  prejudice  against  strict  accu- 
racy, and  thought  that  probably  the  tale 
of  woe  was  exaggerated.  But  he  was  a  • 
kindly  man,  with  a  practice  too  big  for 
his  purse;  and  in  a  short  time  he  had 
seen  his  humble  patient,  pronounced  her 
in  peril  of  pneumonia,  and  ordered  her 
off  to  the  hospital,  telephoning  himself 
for  an  ambulance.  She  was  scarcely  con- 
scious when  she  was  carried  forth,  and 
neither  heard  the  frightened  wailing  of 
her  children  nor  saw  her  husband's 
stupefied  misery. 

When  mists  of  weariness  and  pain 
cleared  away,  and  permitted  her  some 
knowledge  of  her  surroundings,  she  was 
aware  of  warmth,  of  comfort,  and  clean- 
hness.  On  either  hand  stretched  a  row 
of  white  beds,  and  in  the  centre  were  a 
few  small  cribs.  Overhead  were  festoons 
of  flags  and  paper  flowers  and  evergreens, 
radiating  from  a  motto  of  "A  Happy 
Christmas,'"  executed  in  red  and  gold. 
Womanly  figures  in  spotless  uniform  con- 
veyed to  her  the  fact  that  she  was  in 
the  ward  of  a  hospital. 

Some  sound  or  movement  she  made 
caught  the  keen  ear  of-  her  nurse,  a  girl 
whose  face,  with  all  its  youth  and  beauty 
and  brightness,  was  yet  the  face  of  one 
to  whom  life  is  a  trust,  and  time  a  talent 
for  which  strict  account  must  be  rendered. 
As  she  approached  Jeanie,  another  patient 
handed  her  a  thermometer,  with  the 
complaint:  "This  thing's  no'  doin'  me 
a  bit  o'  good,  nurse.  You  might  please 
tak'  it  away.'.'  She  suppressed  a  smile, 
and  bent  to  hear  Jeanie's^tale: 


"Have  I  been  long  here?"  asked  Jeanie. 

"Since  the  day  before  yesterday." 

The  nurse's  quick  sympathy  divined 
the  words  the  poor  lips  fain  would  utter 
but  could  not  frame — "  What  has  been 
happening  at  home  wliilst  I  am  lying 
helpless?" — and  she  went  on: 

"  Your  husband  was  here  this  morning, 
but  you  were  asleep,  and  he  would  not 
allow  us  to  waken  you.  He  asked  me  to 
tell  you  that  Mrs.  Dove  is  keeping  an 
eye  on  the  children,  and  that  he  expects 
to  be  taken  on  at  the  Labor  Yard.  And 
I  am  also  to  tell  you  that  he  has  been  to 
his  duties,  and  that  Father  Carroll  is 
coming  to  see  you." 

Jeanie  turned  her  face  aside  in  a  gush 
of  tears. 

"Blessed  Mother  of  God,  forgive  me!" 
she  whispered.  "  I  thought  you  weren't 
praying  for  us  any  more!" 

"Here  is  your  rosary,"  said  the  nurse. 
"  I  have  been  taking  care  of  it  for  you, 
because  I  am  a  Catholic  too." 

The  curious  mists  which,  to  Jeanie, 
seemed  to  be  always  floating  about  her 
closed  down  once  more,  but  this  time  less 
dense  and  black.  She  found  an  assurance 
of  help,  of  kind  protection,  in  the  face 
which,  with  all  its  sweetness,  had  so 
much  strength;  and  there  was  consolation 
in  the  very  feel  of  her  rosary  twining 
round  her  wasted  wrist.  • 

When  the  mists  lifted  again,  there  was 
a  stir  and  bustle  in  the  ward.  Smiling 
ladies  came  and  went,  and  held  counsel 
with  the  Sister.  Jeanie's  nurse  explained 
to  her  that  they  were  distributing  Christ- 
mas toys  to  the  children.  And,  indeed, 
in  the  little  cots  there  was  an  outbreak 
of  dolls  and  woolly  lambs  and  Teddy 
BSars.  Later,  clothing  for  the  older 
patients  would  be  given  out. 

"  And  I  wonder  which  you  would  *hke 
better,"  she  said, — "a  good,  warm  skirt 
or  a  pretty  shawl?" 

Jeanie's  face  broke  into  quivering  hnes. 
She  gazed  at  a  child  chuckling  with 
delight  over  a  huge  brown  "Teddy." 

"  I  am  not  wanting  anything  for  myself, 
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nurse,  thank  you ! "  she  repHed.    "  But — 

would  it  be  a  liberty   to  ask  if — if — my 

wee  ones  could  get  a  toy?" 

"Of    course    they    could,    and    shall!" 

was  the  answer. 

"  You  see,  he's  been  out  of  work  a  long 

while,"  Jeanie  apologized;   "and  I  haven't 

been  able  to  do  much  either.    It  was  just 

want   of   strength,    nurse,    because    I    can 

work.    I  know  the  ways  of  a  big  house. 

I  was  in  a  good  situation  with  the  best 

of  mistresses.     I  left  her  to  get  married. 

We   came   to    Glasgow,    and    thing#  went 

from  bad  to  worse." 

She  told  her  brief  story  in  gasps  to  an 

interested  listener. 

"  Wouldn't    your    good    mistress    have 

helped  you?" 

"  I   would  have  been   ashamed  to  ask 

her,  —  to  let  her  know  how  low  we  had 

come.     I   went  against  her,   too,   when    I 

got  married.    She  thought  we  were  both 

too  young.    And  he  was  a  bit  unsettled. 

She  wanted  us  to  wait  till  he  was  wiser." 
"  Before  your  marriage  was  your  name 

Wilson?      Yes?      Don't     you     know    me, 

Jeanie?" 

The   tone,   the   smile,   the  look  revived 

the   memory  of   a  lovely  child,  to  whom 

Jeanie  did  homage  with: 

"Miss  Alice!    O  Miss  Alice!" 

"Yes,  it  is  I,  Jeanie.    Ah,  why  did  you 

never  let  us  know  how  badly  things  had 
gone  with  yOu?  False  pride,  dear;  for 
mother  would  have  been  your  true  friend 
to  the  last.  Don't  cry!  There,  now,  be 
calm.    We  have  had  troubles  too.    Mother 

is  dead,  and  after  her  death  all  our  money 
was  lost  in  a  dreadful  bank  failure,  and 
the  old  home  had  to  be  sold.  Sir  Philip 
Paton  bought  it.  His  estate  is  near  it, 
you  may  remember."  ' 

'  "Was  he  the  little  boy  that  used  to 
play  with  you,  Miss  Alice?" 

"The  same.  Our  wealth  being  gone, 
all  of  us  had  to  do  something.  Well  for 
us  that  we  could.  My  work  has  been  a 
source  of  joy  and  comfort  to  me;  but  I 
shall  have  to  give  it  up  soon,  as  I  am 
going  to  be  married." 


"Married!  The  man  isn't  born  who  is 
good  enough  for  you!"  ejaculated  Jeanie. 

"Then  Sir  Philip  must  be  a  special 
creation,"  smiled  Alice.  "Well,  my  dear, 
I  am  going  off  duty  now,  and  we  must 
finish  our  chat  later." 

Jeanie's  mind  was  diverted  from  dwell- 
ing on  her  own  troubles  by  consideration 
of  the  wonderful  meeting  with  "  Miss 
Alice"  and  all  that  she  had  told, — which 
probably  was  one  reason  why  "  Miss 
Alice"  had  told  it. 

Not  far  from  the  hospital  gate  a  taxicab 
was  waiting,  from  which,  as  Alice  emerged, 
a  young  man  alighted,  and,  hat  in  hand, 
came  to  meet  her.  All  the  lines  6i  his 
face  were  kindly,  and  his  Celtic  grey  eyes 
held  sunshine  enough  to  warm  a  world. 

"Philip  dear,"  she  began,  "I  can't  go 
to  that  concert,  because  I  want  to  visit 
a  poor  family." 

"  I  don't  mind  where  you  go,  if  I  may 
go  with  you,"  he  returned  promptly. 
"  It  is  your  company  that  matters.  Have 
I  made  myself  quite  clear,  and  will  you 
take  me  with  you?" 

"  Part  of  the  way  at  least,"  she  laughed, 
as  she  settled  herself  in  the  vehicle,  and 
Sir  Philip  took  his  place  beside  her.  But 
a  cab  would  make  too  much  sensation 
in  the  regions  I'm  bound  for;  and  if 
you  accompany  me  on  foot,  you'll  be 
suspected  of  being  a  detective,  a  School 
Board  officer,  or  an  agent  of  the  S.  P.  C.  C, 
and  the  people  will  not  trust  me  again." 

She  spoke  from  the  plenitude  of  expe- 
rience gained  whilst  on  duty  as  a  district 
nurse;  and  Sir  Philip  submitted  with: 
"Will  you  be  quite  safe?" 
"Safe?  The  priest,  the  doctor,  and  the 
nurse  are  safe  amongst  the  worst  and 
wildest,"  she  said,  again  from  experience. 

The  taxi  stopped  at  a  comer  where  Sir 
Philip  was  to  await  her  return,  and  she 
hastened  to  Aytoun  Street.  There  were 
several  doors  on  the  dark  stairhead  to 
which  she  climbed.  Behind  one  were 
sounds  as  of  a  riot  of  cats  in  a  crockery 
shop,  indicating  that  the  occupants  were 
settling  a  dispute  with  lungs  and  dishes; 
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behind  another  was  the  whir  of  a  sewing 
machine,  which  ireant  that  a  shirtniaker 
was  hemming  and  stitching  shirts  at  a 
shilling  a  dozen,  finding  her  own  thread; 
a  third,  ajar,  afforded  a  view  of  a  number 
of  men  smoking  over  greasy  cards;  a 
fourth  was  opened  to  her  gentle  knock  by 
a  small,  mclanchcly  Icoking-girl. 

Jim  Forsyth,  with  a  child  fretting  in 
his  arms  for  mother,  was  seeing  by  means 
of  evil  that  good  is  best,  that  folly  and 
misconduct  do  not  make  for  happiness 
of  soul  or  body.  Honest  shame  was  in 
his  heart, — a  feeling  that  was  overwhelmed 
by  horror  when  he  recognized  the  visitor. 
Jeanie  was  dead  through  his  neglect  and 
unkindness!  There  was  a  very  agony  of 
appeal  in  his  expression  and  the  gesture 
which  of  necessity  took  the  place  of  words. 

"I  don't  bring' bad  news,"  said  Alice, 
with  her  usual  quickness  of  understanding. 
"  Your  wife  is  better,  almost  out  of  danger, 
and  you  will  be  allowed  to  see  her 
to-morrow.  Of  course  I  can't  say  yet 
when  she  will  be  able  to  come  home." 

She  paused,  and,  stooping,  patted  each 
childish  head,  abstracting  her  attention 
from  Jim  meanwhile.  He  looked  hungry; 
obviously  it  was  a  long  time  since  he  had 
had  enough  to  eat.  She  "thought  it  out" 
as  she  caressed  Wee  Rosa,  and  then  went 
straight  to  the  point. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  is  a  pity  she  should 
ever  come  back  here  at  all?" 

"The  Lord  knows  I  do,  nurse!"  he 
groaned.  "  It's  an  awful  place,  sure  enough; 
but  I  see  no  way  out  of  it." 

"I  have  a  special  interest  in  her  be- 
cause she  lived  in  my  mother's  house  and 
was  married  from  it,"  said  Alice.  "  Do 
you  remember?" 

He  remembered  with  a  sense  of  shock, — 
remembered  alike  the  dainty  child  now 
grown  to  this  radiant  maiden;  the  green 
fields  and  lanes  through  which  the  blithe 
girl,  now  a  weary  woman  sick  unto  death, 
had  walked  with  him,  the  light-hearted 
lad  in  the  golden  days  of  courtship;  the' 
friends  and  the  home  from  which  he  had 
brought  her — to  this. 


"There  is  a  vacancy  on  Sir  Philip 
Paton's  estate  for  a  married  couple," 
said  Alice,  reining  in  emotion,  "  and  just 
such  a  charming  little  house  as  Jeanie 
would  love.  You  did  lots  of  things  for 
me,  Jim,  when  you  were  her  sweetheart 
and  I  was  a  little  girl.  Give  me  your 
word  now  that  you'll  go  straight,  with 
the  help  of  God,  and  I  will  give  mine  to 
Sir   Philip  for  you." 

He  was  incapable  of  uttering  a  word 
of  any  kind,  but  the  tears  that  dropped 
on  his. shabby  sleeve  were  an  all-sufficient 
pledge. 

A  few  evenings  later  there  was  a  Christ- 
mas concert  in  the  hospital  hall,  to  which 
patients  who  could  safely  leave  the  wards 
were  brought;  and  soon  the  strains  of 
"Adeste  Fideles"  rang  forth,  thrilling  sad 
hearts  with  joy,  with  hope.  Jeanie  still 
lay  weak  and  languid  in  bed;  but  she 
opened  her  eyes  at  sound  of  that  familiar 
and  beloved  music  floating  softly  and 
sweetly  from  afar,  and  smiled  into  the 
watchful  face  of  Nurse  Alice. 

"I've  had  such  a  beautiful  dream!" 
she  whispered.  "  I  dreamt  you  told  me  I 
was  going  back  to  the  country,  away  from 
the  dreadful  slums,  to  the  hills  and  the 
flowers  and  the  meadows.  Miss  Alice, 
does  it  mean  that  I'm  dying?" 

"  No,  dear!  It  means  that  you  are  going 
to  a  new  life  and  a  new  home  near  my 
new  home,  with  your  husband  and  little 
ones.  My  dear  old  Jeanie,  isn't  this  a 
happy  Christmas,  after  all?" 

A  year  had  passed,  and  again  "the 
time  drew  near  the  birth  of  Christ."  A 
woman .  opened  a  cottage  door,  releasing 
a  stream  of  warmth  and  light,  and  looked 
forth  into  the  gloaming.  The  Glasgow  train 
was  "in,"  and  she  was  expecting  air 
arrival.  Presently  he  appeared,  with  bulging 
pockets,  a  burden  of  mysterious  parcels, 
and  an  escort  of  chattering  children. 

"  There's  your  orders,  and  a  few  more, 
Jeanie,"  he  said. 

And  the  children  danced  indoors  to 
inspect  daddy's  purchases.    Husband  and 
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wife  lingered  on  the  threshold,  gazing  at 
the  glimmering  fields,  the  tall,  motionless 
trees. 

"I  saw  Mrs.  Dove,"  said  he.  "Dove's 
off  to  America,  so  she's  coming  with  the 
children  to  spend  Christmas  with  us.  She 
started  to  cry  when  I  asked  her,  and  gave 
her  your  present;  but  I  told  her  she  was 
only  getting  back  a  bit  of  what  she'd 
done  for  us  when  we  were  in  the  depths." 
(He  choked  for  a  moment.)  "I  near  lost 
you,  lass!"  he  said,  clutching  her  hand 
which  clung  to  his. 

And  her  eyes,  "homes  of  silent  prayer," 
sought  the  sky,  where  a  flash  of  stars 
somehow  linked  this  time  and  place  with 
Bethlehem  long  ago,  and  the  first  glad 
Christmas. 


The  Cross  in  Heraldry. 

'^'^■[r  ULETIDE,  though  a  season  of  joy 
|L    and  gladness,  brings  vividly  before 

s^  every  Christian  the  symbol  of  the 
cross,  both  on  account  of  its  religious 
significance  and  its  wide  use  among  all 
peoples  as  a  form  of  decoration. 

In  early  pagan  days,  the  cross  was  a 
symbol  of  shame  and  ignominy;  and  only 
those  deformed  or  misshapen  trees  that 
could  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  were 
formed  into  crosses.  But  since  the  Blood 
of  Christ  sanctified  the  Cross  of  Calvary, 
crosses  have  been  endeartjd  to  the  hearts 
of  all  Christians,  and  the  most  precious 
woods  and  metals  have  been  formed  into 
them.  They  were  everywhere  employed 
as  symbols  of  life  and  regeneration.  To 
the  third  century  may  be  traced  the 
custom  of  making  the  Sign  of  the  Cross 
in  memory  of  the  Holy  One.  In  the  days 
of  Constantine,  Christians  painted  crosses 
on  the  entrances  of  their  houses,  as  a 
symbol  of  their  faith. 

The  history  of  the  cross  in  heraldry  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  history  of 
civilization  itself.  The  impetus  to  such  a 
use  was  given  by  the  Crusaders,  who 
wore  a  red  cross  ujjon  their  right  shoulder, 
as  a    token  of    the    obligation    they    had 


taken  upon  themselves;  and  its  form  and 
meanings  in  heraldic  designs  are  many. 
In  fact,  over  four  hundred  and  seven 
different  forms  have,  been  recorded  by 
students  of  biography  and  genealogy. 

In  heraldry,  the  cross  is  formed  by  two 
perpendicular  and  two  horizontal  lines 
crossing  in  the  centre  of  the  shield.  This 
form  is  modified  in  various  ways  by 
additions  and  combinations,  thus  express- 
ing many  meanings.  It  has  been  said 
that  human  intelligence  has  never  devised 
a  system  so  infinite  in  its  varieties  and 
so  endless  in  its  application  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  science  of  heraldry,  in  which 
figure  twenty-seven  basic  or  fundamental 
crosses,  a    few  of  which  are  here  noted. 

The  Greek  cross  has  all  four  arms  of 
equal  length,  while  the  Latin  cross  has 
the  earth  end  longer  than  the  other  three 
arms.  The  Calvary  or  Christ-Cross  rests 
upon  three  steps  or  degrees.  The  Patriarch 
Cross  is  recognized  by  its  double  cross- 
bar. The  St.  Andrew's  Cross  is  an  X,  in 
token  of  the  form  of  cross  on  which  that 
saint  suffered  martyrdom  by  having  his 
hands  and  feet  bound  to  its  four  anns. 
The  St.  Anthony  Cross  is  shaped  like  a 
T,  and  has  its  name  from  the  cross  that 
St.  Anthony,  abbot,  wore  upon  his  cloak, 
though  the  origin  of  his  cross  seems  to 
be  Egyptian. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  that  many 
American  families  have  the  cross  as  the 
basic  emblem  of  their  escutcheons.  Among 
them  are  at  least  five  of  our  Presidents. 
The  Garfield  shield  has  a  blue  cross  in 
the  dexter  canton,  and  the  family  motto 
is,  "In  the  Cross  I  Conquer."  Th§  Tyler 
shield  had  on  it  a  bar,  two  crescents,  and 
a  cross  form.  The  shield  of  the  Adams 
was  adorned  by  a  large  cruciform  device. 

When  one  remembers  that  every  device 
on  an  escutcheon  has  a  special  meaning, 
being  the  symbol  of  prowess,  services 
rendered,  devotion,  or  other  distinctive 
quality,  one  realizes  how  complete  a 
historical  record  is  furnished  by  heraldry, 
in  which  the  Christian  cross  plays  so 
conspicuous  a  part. 
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The  Christian  Gentleman. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


'  I  '^HE  Bombay  Examiner  contributes  the 
-*-    following  to  the  oft-recurring  discus- 
sion  as    to   what   constitutes   a   Christian 
gentleman : 

Men  may  count  as  excellent  Catholics  on  the 
ground   that   they   keep   the   Coramandments  of 
God  and  the  Precepts  of  the  Church,  frequent 
Mass      and      the      Sacraments,      are      perfectly 
orthodox  in  mind  and  submissive  in  will  to  all 
that    the   Church    teaches.     At    the   same    time 
they    may    be   greatly    wanting   in    the   interior 
spirit  of  Christianity — selfish,  conceited,  jealotis, 
cantankerous,  backbiting,  and  quarrelsome.    In 
this    case    the    Catholic    qualities    which    they 
possess  will  not   make   them  gentlemen  so  long 
as  the  inner  spirit  of  Christianity  is  lacking.   But 
I  do  not  call  these  people  excellent  Catholics:    I 
consider  them  extremely   poor  Catholics.    They 
have  caught  up  the  outward  and  more  obvious 
half  of  Catholicism  —  namely,  corporate  mem- 
bership,   devotional    observances,    and    ecclesi- 
astical    conformity;      but     they     have     missed 
something   much   less   obvious   yet   certainly  no 
less  important — namely,  the  fundamental  spirit 
of   Christ's  moral  teaching.     "By   this  shall    all 
men    know   that    you    are    My  disciples,  if  you 
have  love  one  for  another."    Let  such  Catholics 
study  and  put  into  practice  this  law  of  charity 
as  expounded  by  St.  Paul  in  the  twelfth  chapter 
to  the  Corinthians.     By  adding  this    feature   to 
their   other  and   more  easily  practised  Catholic 
qualities,  they  will  begin  to  be  really  first-class 
Catholics;     and    for    the    same  reason  they  will 
become  gentlemen  in  the  sense  defined. 

There  can,  of  course,  be  no  question 
that  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  all 
members  of  the  Church  should  possess 
the  "interior  spirit  of  Christianity";  but, 
given  that  the  faults  mentioned  in  the 
second  sentence  of  the  foregoing  quota- 
tion are  not  incompatible  with  the  virtues 
enumerated  in  the  first  sentence,  it  is 
perhaps  somewhat  severe  to  dub  the 
pcs.sessors  of  those  virtues  "extremely 
poor  Catholics."  In  any  case,  one  is  apt 
to  wish  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  those  who  keej)  the  Command- 
ments, frequent  the  Sacraments,  and  are 
both,  perfectly  orthfidox  in  mind  and  sub- 
missive in  will  to  the  teaching  Church, — 
even  though  they  may  not  qualify  as 
Christian  gentlemen. 


npHE  well-known  Swiss  historian,  the; 
-^  elder  M.  de  Pressense,  was  a  valiant 
champion  of  Protestantism,  declaring  it 
to  be  the  one  religious  system  which 
could  save  the  world  from  the  deluge  of 
"Popery."  His  son,  on  the  contrary,  holds 
that  Protestantism  is  no  longer  a  vital 
force.  The  non-Catholic  in  quest  of  truth 
has  now  no  guide  save  individual  con- 
science, modern  Biblical  criticism  having 
shaken  his  faith  in  the  di\nne  inspiration 
of  Scripture,  says  M.  de  Pressense  the 
Younger.    And  further: 

As  to  those  religious  souls  who  feel  the  abso- 
lute need  of  doctrines,  will  they  be  satisfied  to 
live  on  memories  and  to  belong  to  a  church  of 
the  past?  Or  will  they  not  be  forced,  if  they 
would  share  in  a  living  teaching,  to  join  the 
Roman  Church,  whose  unchanging  creed  offers 
the  solution  sought  for  in  view  of  the  crises  of 
the  present  and  the  upheavals  of  the  future? 
What  the  consciences  of  Manning  and  Newman 
felt  to  be  right,  who  will  a  priori  declare  wrong? 
When  we  see  men  of  so  much  knowledge  and 
piety  take  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman 
Church,  who  will  dare  to  utter  a  sylhihle  of 
reproach? 

A  simple  consideration  that  has  been 
more  fruitful  of  conversions  than  many 
volumes  of  caustic  controversy. 


The  refusal  of  President  Taft  to  reverse 
the  action  of  the  authorities  at  West 
Point  who  recently  dismissed  five  cadets 
for  drunkenness  is  something  for  which  to 
be  thankful.  There  is  altogether  too  little, 
not  too  much,  discipline  insisted  upon  in- 
the  training  of  the  average  American 
youth,  and  the  lack  of  it  entails  results 
not  at  all  conducive  to  good  citizenship. 
In  connection  with  this  particular  case, 
the  Naiion  calls  attention  to  a  common 
abuse.  "  When  a  cadet  or  a  midshipman," 
it  says,  "is  deemed  by  the  authorities 
at  West  Point  or  Annapolis  to  have  so 
far  transgressed  that  nothing  but  dis- 
missal is  to  be  thought  of,  then,  in  the 
minds  of  his  relatives  and  friends,  the 
fight  is  only  begun.    The  scene  of  conflict 
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is  shifted  to  Washington,  and  every  appeal 
and  form  of  pressure  that  can  be  con- 
ceived is  brought  to  bear  upon  members 
of  Congress.  In  the  present  instance,  no 
fewer  than  five  United  States  Senators 
lent  their  influence  against  the  upholding 
of  discipline  at  West  Point.  The  Presi- 
dent's reply  was  comprehensive.  He  not 
only  refused  their  request,  but  told  thfem 
that  he  would  veto  any  bill  to  restore  the 
cadets." 

Well  done,  Mr.  President!.  The  uphold- 
ing of  the  action  taken  by  the  officers  at 
West  Point  is  a  salutary  lesson  to  the 
young  men  in  question,  and  to  their  rela- 
tives and  the  quintet  of  Senators  as  well, 
that  laws  must  be  respected  or  condign 
punishment  must  follow.  Discipline  at 
West  Point  will  be  all  the  better  preserved 
in  future  because  of  the  commendable 
firmness  of -our  chief  Executive. 

The  recent  acquisition  of  an  Egyptian 
mummy  by  an  American  museum  recalls 
the  severe  condemnation  of  the  ghoulish 
desire  on  the  part  of  so  many  civilized 
people  to  rifle  tombs  in  Egypt,  uttered 
by  the  late  Sir  William  Butler.  "  I  have 
always  objected,"  he  writes  in  his  auto- 
biography, "to  the  practice  which,  in 
spite  of  regulations,  has  obtained  exten- 
sively in  recent  years."  A  striking  verifi- 
cation (there  are  many)  of  the  curse  of 
a  mummy  is  related  in  the  same  book. 
Referring  to  a  special  correspondent  wKo 
accompanied  the  great  Nile  Expedition 
of  1885  —  "one  of  the  most  dauntless 
mortals  I  ever  met  in  life," — Sir  William 
thus  records  his  strange  end: 

I  first  met  him  in  California  in  1873,  on  my 
way  from  British  Columbia  to  the  west  coast 
of  Africa.  We  next  met  in  the  Cataract  of 
Dal,  where  I  found  him  attempting  to  work 
up  the  Nile  in  a  tiny  steam  launch,  which  held 
himself,  a  stoker,  and  one  other  person.  He 
was  wrecked  shortly  after;  but  got  up  with 
the  Naval  Brigade,  made  the  desert  march, 
and  was  present  with  Lord  Charles  Eeresford 
in  his  action  at  Wad  Habeshi,  above  Metemmeh, 
on  the  ,3d  of  February.  On  his  way  up  the  Kile 
he  had  indulged  in  the  then,  and  now,  fashion- 
able tourist  pursuit  of  tomb-rifling  and  nmmmy- 


lifting;  and  he  had  become  possessed  of  a 
really  first-class  mummy,  which,  still  wrapped 
in  its  cerecloths,  had  been  duly  packed  and 
sent  to  England.  When  the  Nile  Expedition 
closed,  he  went  to  Somaliland,  and,  somewhere 
in  the  foothills  of  Abyssinia,  was  finally  killed 
by  an  elephant,  and  was  buried  on  a  small 
island  in  a  river  flowing  from  Abyssinia 
southward.  The  mummy  eventually  reached 
London.  The  correspondent's  friends,  anxious 
to  get  their  brother's  remains  to  England, 
sent  out  a  man  with  orders  to  jjroceed  to  the 
spot  where  he  had  been  buried  and  bring  the 
remains  home.  This  man  reached  the  river, 
together  with  the  Somali  hunters  who  had 
accompanied  the  deceased  on  his  hunting 
expedition  the  previous  year;  but  no  trace 
could  be  found  of  the  little  islaiid  on  wliich 
the  grave  was  made.  A  flood  had  descended 
from  the  Abyssinian  mountains,  and  the  torrent 
had  swept  the  island  before  it,  leaving  no  trace 
of  grave  or  island. 

Now  comes  the  moral.  The  piummy  was  in 
due  time  unwound  in  London,  and  experts  in 
Egyptology  set  to  work  to  decipher  the  writings 
on  the  wrappings.  Truly  were  they  spirit- 
rappings!  There,  in  characters  about  which 
there  was  no  cavilling  on  the  part  of  the  experts, 
were  written  a  varied  series  of  curses  upon 
the  man  who  would  attempt  to  disturb  the  long 
repose  of  the  mummified  dead.  "May  he," 
ran  the  invocations,  "  be  abandoned  by  the 
gods!  May  wild  beasts  destroy  his  life  on  earth, 
and  after  his  death  may  the  floods  of  the  aveng- 
ing rivers  root  up  his  bones  and  scatter  his 
dust  to  the  winds  of  heaven!" 


An  Irish  Protestant  bishop,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Dr.  D'Arcy,  having  stated  that 
the  promises  of  Catholics  were  valueless 
'  because  the  Roman  Church  claimed  the 
right  to  repudiate  every  contract  and 
break  every  promise,  no  matter  how 
solemn,'  an  Irish  Protestant  layman,  Mr- 
Swift  MacNeill,  M.  P.,  has  addressed 
to  Dr.  D'Arcy  a  letter,  in  which  he 
reminds  him  that  the  charge  he  preferred 
against  the  Church  might  much  more 
justly  be  brought  against  some  Protestant 
bishops,  —  men  like  Dr.  Dopping,  Prot- 
estant bjshop  of  Meath,  who  advocated 
the  repudiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick; 
and  Dr.  Marcus  Beresford,  who  urged  the 
expulsion  of  Catholics  and  the  planting 
of  "  good  and  faithful  Protestants "  in 
their   places.      Mr.  Swift   MacNeill    knows 
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how  the  property  of  which  Catholics  were 
wrongfully  deprived  at  the  "Reforma- 
tion "  was  appropriated  by  individuals ; 
and  he  considers  it  a  fine  stroke  of  irony 
that  the  most  vehement  cries  about  the 
rights  of  property  and  of  the  English  and 
Welsh  Established  Churches  have  come 
from  residences  which,  being  still  styled 
abbeys  and  priories,  carry  in  their  names 
the  record  that  the  titles  of  their  owners 
rest  on  nothing  but  robbery  from  the 
pre-Reformation  Church. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
D'Arcy  has  issued  no  rejoinder  to  Mr. 
Swift;  and,  if  he  has  due  regard  for  the 
proprieties  of  the  occasion,  his  silence  will 
be  prolonged. 

The  descent,  the  other  day,  of  a 
priest  into  a  coal  mine  and  his  adminis- 
tering the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction 
to  a  fatally  injured  miner,  impressed  the 
editor  of  the  Carbondale  (Pa.)  Leader  as 
something  entirely  out  of  the  ordinary, 
although  the  giving  of  the  last  Sacraments 
in  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  places  is 
practically  a  daily  occurrence.  Says  the 
Leader: 

Never  can  be  forgotten  the  setting  of  that 
scene,  and  never  can  be  forgotten  the  look  of 
peace  and  resignation  that  stole  over  the 
countenance  of  the  man  whose  debt  to  humanity 
had  been  paid  with  his  hfe,  and  who  in  a  short 
limit  of  time  would  be  in  eternity.  There  were 
lessons  for  the  thoughtful  in  this  striking  scene; 
and  there  were  impressions  of  religion  to  be 
gained ;  and  of  the  love  of  God,  and  of  the 
faithfulness  of  His  servants,  and  of  the  common 
brotherhood  of  man;  and  of  the  unconscious 
heroism  of  the  thousands  of  men  who  daily 
battle  in  the  darkness  of  the  mine  against 
countless  unseen  dangers. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  unveiling, 
at  Mcaux,  of  the  splendid  monument  to 
the  most  famous  incumbent  of  that  See, 
Bossuet,  the  French  Academy  was  repre- 
sented by  its  distinguished  member,  M. 
Jules  Lemaitre.  Tracing  the  potent  influ- 
ence of  the  great  churchman  and  orator 
on  the  wonderful  age  in  which  he  lived 
and  on  the  individuals  thereof,  M.  Lemaitre 


concluded :  "  He  impresses  even  minds 
that  are  intellectually  remote  from  his 
by  his  sincerity,  his  power,  his  breadth, 
and  the  whole  harmony  of  his  nature.  He 
was  frankly  and  splendidly  what  he  was." 
The  monument  represents  Bossuet,  in 
full  canonicals,  standing  upon  a  pedestal 
delivering  one  of  his  great  discourses, 
while  at  his  feet  are  grouped  four  of  his 
most  illustrious  penitents — Loui.se  de  la 
Valli^re;  Henrietta,  Queen  of  England; 
the  Duke  of  -Burgundy;  and  the  Prince 
of  Conde. 


The  proiuinence  of  Oriental  events  lends 
timeliness  to  the  following  extract  from 
a  paper  contributed  to  a  recent  number 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  by  a  former 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Eastern  Bengal: 

The  East  and  the  West  both  desire  happi- 
ness; but  they  differ  in  their  notions  of  the 
circumstances  which  conduce  to  it.  We  asso- 
ciate happiness  with  material  well-being;  and 
endeavor,  successfully  or  unsuccessfully,  to 
attain  it  by  the  accumulation  of  possessions, 
and  the  gratification  of  physical,  intellectual, 
and  artistic  tastes.  The  Oiiental  looks  for  hap- 
piness in  the  mind  rather  than  in  the  body, 
and  believes  that  the  highest  satisfaction  which 
man  can  hope  to  attain  is  derived  from  the 
gratification  of  feelings  of  personal  dignity. 
He  holds,  in  fact,  that  life's  greatest  joy  is  to 
feel  oneself  respected  and  admired;  in  his 
opinion,  this  surpasses  the  pleasures  that  are 
given  either  by  wealth  or  by  excitement.  He 
is  not,  of  course,  peculiar  in  appreciating  the 
esiteem  of  others.  The  love  of  approbation,  of 
admiration,  is  by  no  means  limit<td  to  human 
nature  in  the  East:  it  is  common  to  all  men, 
and  is  probably  shared  by  them  with  (he  hi'^her 
gregarious  animals.  Which  of  us  will  not  admit 
the  electiif>ing  thrill  of  social  success,  or  is  not 
soothed  by  the  balm  that  is  shed  by  the  con- 
fidence, the  respect,  or  the  love  of  others? 
Indeed,  this  feeling  lies  at  the  root  of  aspira- 
tions to  which  modern  democratic  society  owes 
some  of  its  most  successful  politicians. 

But,  in  the  West,  this  craving  for  repute, 
though  contriljuting  to  the  mainsptiiig  of  human 
action,  is  linked  with  other  desires,  and  becomes 
of  subridiary  importance.  We  desire  comfort, — 
we  appreciate  the  refinements  of  luxury  and 
the  charm  of  excitement.  To  this  complication 
of  aim  we  owe  the  complicated  nature  of  modern 
civilization.  In  the  East,  life  is  simpler  because 
its  ambitions  are  simpler.    Man  is  satisfied  with 
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himself,  if  he  can  keep  himself  in  dignity  and 
in  honor.  Possessing  ( hese,  he  rates  but  lightly 
the  possessions  and  •.■Joasues  which  the  world 
can  oFer  him. 

Whether  the  increasing  influence  of 
Occidental  ideas  on  Oriental  civilization 
and  culture  will  destroy  or  merely  modify 
this  Eastern  sin:(plicity  is  a  question  not 
easily  answered;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing 
for  the  average  citizen  of  the  Western 
world  if  he  could  be  brought  to  rate  a 
little  more  lightly  than  he  does  at  present 
"the  possessions  and  pleasures  which  the 
world  can  offer  him." 


Reviewing  at  length  a  new  work  dealing 
with  the  Maid  of  Orleans  ("The  France 
of  Joan  of  Arc,"  by  Lieut.-Col.  Andrew 
Haggard,  D.  S.  O.),  the  Academy  remarks 
that,  of  all  the  rehabilitations,  hers  has 
been  the  most  complete  and  the  most 
convincing.  "The  fame  of  Joan  of 
Arc  has  emerged  from  the  ordeal  of 
histo/y  unscathed  or  with  enhanced  lustre. 
Yet  her  apologists  had  a  great  deal  to 
explain  before  the  upward  process  could 
begin.  The  stigma  of  a  shameful  trial 
and  death  was  not  to  be  wiped  out  in 
a  day.  And  after,  long  after,  the  fagot 
and  the  stake,  came  the  more  insidious 
enemies  of  her  glory,  the  sneers  of  an 
age  of  unbelief ,  Voltaire  and  the  'Pucelle.' 
Her  reputation  was  in  safer  keeping  in  a 
century  where  it  could  be  believed  that 
she  was  a  witch  than  in  one  where- 
it  could  not  be  believed  that  there 
was  a  God.  But  to-day,  the  charge  of 
witchcraft  having  lost  its  terrors,  and 
the  stupendous  facts  of  her  dazzling 
career  having  hardened  in  the  furnace  of 
Time,  Joan  of  Arc  has  no  detractors  or 
depredators." 

Every  philosophical  student  of  English 
history  was  convinced  twenty-five  years 
ago,  when  Gladstone  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Irish  Party,  that  Home  Rule  was 
inevitable;  that,  despite  obstacles  and 
tedious    delays,    it    would    surely    come. 


The  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal  pays  a 
tribute  to  the  Great  Commoner  and  gives 
some  excellent  advice  to  all  Irishmen  in 
this  paragraph  from  an  editorial  on  the 
"Old  and  the  New": 

It  was  Gladstone  that  made  the  coming 
Home  Rule  Bill  inevitable — or,  rather,  it  was 
Gladstone  amongst  Englishmen;  for,  of  course, 
we  Irish  and  our  leaders  had  a  mighty  lot  to 
say  to  the  conversion  of  Gladstone  and  to  the 
making  of  Irish  Freedom  inevitable.  And, 
now  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  triumph,  we 
must  be  particularly  wary.  Unity  is  the  one 
condition  requisite  for  success.  Therefore, 
factionism  is  the  one  thing  that  can  defeat 
us.  The  moral  is  obvious.  So  we  wish  our 
thousands  of  readers  in  all  lands  a  happy 
Christmas,  a  prosperous  New  Year;  adding  for 
those  at  home  a  long  and  joyous  life  in  a  free 
Ireland,  and  finishing  up  with  a  reminder  to 
them  all  to  shun  faction  as  an  unforgivable 
political   sin. 

In  Ireland's  coming  Parliament  there 
will,  of  course,  be  two  parties,  and  the 
Irish  innate  love  of  a  fight  (if  it  be  innate) 
can  decorously  be  gratified;  but  until 
Home  Rule  is  won,  the  Irish  of  all  polit- 
ical creeds  should  be  a  unit  in  fighting 
Home  Rule's  opponents. 


We  agree  with  a  correspondent  of  the 
London  Tablet  that  the  following  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Cardinal  Vaughan, 
which  appeared  a  short  time  ago  in  the 
Sphere,  ought  surely  to  make  pleasant 
reading  in  Catholic  homes: 

Cardinal  Vaughan  is  securely  ranged  in  the 
company  of  thoje  Vi  i.o  are  more  than  ever 
alive  when  they  are  dead.  Ey  the  wizardry  of 
a  biographer  he  still  haunts  the  great  cathedral 
that  he  built,  and  there  are  now  in  Westminster 
two  wearers  of  the  red.  In  life,  the  stately 
ecclesiastic  was  a  familiar  figure — urbane,  com- 
placent, active, — a  machine,  as  it  seemed,  with 
something  of  a  machine's  insentience  and 
monotonous  iterancy;  but  the  biographer  has 
changed  all  that.  That  mechanism  had  main- 
springs which  got  to  the  very  heart  of  life. 
We  are  made  aware  of  misgivings  and  humilities 
by  which  we  can  measure  our  own  arrogance; 
of  postponed  affections  which  were  controlled 
here,  only  in  the  certain  hope  that  they  w^ould 
be  enlarged  and  abound  in  a  world  more  real 
to  him  than  this;  of  doubt,  perplexity,  and 
even   anguish   not   spared   in    the   very   hour   of 
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death  to  hitn  who  had  prepared  for  that  hour 
in  direct  prayers  every  night  and  morning, 
and  incidentally  in  every  breath.  Throughout 
the  thousand  pages,  the  moving  story  is  told 
very  often  in  the  Cardinal's  own  words,  and 
with  little  or  no  loss  in  his  biographer's  own. 
In  the  result  a  conventional  churchman,  correct 
in  all  externals  as  the  world  knew  him,  becomes 
transfigured  into  a  sort  of  romantic  spiritual 
adventurer,  with  just  that  touch  of  inner  tragedy 
which  atones  for  an  outer  aspect  of  unruffled 
prosperity,  and  that  lurking  sense  of  failure 
which  allows  the  most  sensitive  reader  to  recog- 
nize in  all  the  Cardinal  says  what  George  Ehol 
discerned  in  Thomas  h  Kempis- — "the  voice  of 
a  brother." 


The  police  of  a  Canadian  city  eliminated  the 
worst  features  of  a  dance  that  was  to  be  given 
in  a  theatre;  and  in  so  doing  they  were  the 
spokesmen  for  the  clean-minded  people  of  the 
city.  We  are  told  that  the  audience  shouted 
their  disapproval — not  of  the  dance,  but  of  the 
inspector.  That  means,  we  suppose,  that  some  of 
the  audience  did  so.  It  is  said  that  the  curtain 
had  to  ring  down,  to  avoid  a  riot. — The  Casket 
(Antigonish,  N.  S.) 

The  scene  has  often  been  duplicated 
on  this  side  of  the  Canadian  border, 
although  in  our  country  the  police 
have,  perhaps,  been  more  tolerant  of  sug- 
gestive dances  and  other  theatrical 
"attractions."  Many  of  our  readers,  how- 
ever, both  here  and  in  Canada,  will  thor- 
oughly agree  with  these  reflections  of  The 
Casket  on  the  incident:  "We  dread,  in 
some  ways,  a  return  to  oldtime  stringency ; 
and  yet,  as  sure  as  the  sun  shines,  our 
large  cities  and  towns  will,  before  many 
years,  have  to  be  given  over  to  something 
that  will  approach  the  principles  of 
martial  law, — something  in  which  strength 
will  predominate,  whether  the  comfort- 
able do-as-you-pleaseness  of  some  people 
sufiFers  or  not." 


It  is  not  an  exhilarating  reflection,  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  to  dwell  upon  this 
statement  by  a  writer  in  Colliers:  "For 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night,  for  every 
day  of  the  year,  a  murder  is  done  in  the 
United  States."  Immature  American  trav- 
ellers and  ill-informed  American  writers 
are  fond  of  holding  up  to  the  execration 


of  humanity  assassination-ridden  Italy; 
yet  our  own  rate  of  murders,  per  million 
of  the  population,  is  five  times  that  of 
the  Italians.  Almost  nine  thousand  known 
murders  were  committed  in  this  country 
last  year.  Heaven  alone  knows  how  many 
secret  ones  should  be  added  to  that  hor- 
rible total.  Figs  do  not  grow  on  thistles, 
and  respect  for  life  does  not  thrive  in 
those  whose  spiritual  natures  were  starved 
in  boyhood.  Is  it  not  high  time  that 
genuine  morality,  religion,  not  sham 
morality,  or  so-called  ethical  culture, 
should  be  taught  in  every  schoolhouse  in 
the  land? 


On  the  Emersonian  principle  that  "  next 
to  the  originator  of  a  good  sentence  is 
the  first  quoter  of  it,"  we  reproduce,  a 
felicitous  paragraph,  in  which  Archbishop 
Carr,  on  a  recent  occasion,  vindicated  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  in  insisting  on  Chris- 
tian teachers  for  the  work   of  education: 

It  is  related  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Kings 
that  when  the  little  son  of  the  Sunamitess  had 
died,  the  prophet  first  sent  his  servant  to  lay 
the  prophet's  staff  on  the  face  of  the  child.  But 
the  staff  in  the  servant's  hand  gave  neither 
"voice  nor  sense"  to  the  child.  It  was  only 
when  the  prophet  prayed,  put  his  mouth  to  the 
mouth,  and  his  eyes  to  the  eyes,  and  his  hands 
to  the  hands  of  the  child,  that  the  child's  flesh 
grew  warm  and  his  eyes  opened,  and  he  was 
restored  to  life  and  health.  Warned  by  the 
prophet's  experience,  the  Church  does  not 
entrust  to  the  lifeless  staff  or  to  the  paid  servants 
of  the  State  the  work  of  communicating  super- 
natural life  to  her  children,  but  with  her  own 
mouth  and  eyes  and  hands  she  fills  them  with 
spiritual  knowledge,  and  vivifies  them  with 
heavenly  grace  and   virtue. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  raising  of  the 
Maine,  the  removal  of  the  wreck,  and 
the  disposal  of  parts  of  it  to  naval  asso- 
ciations, etc.,  will  cost,  including  $650,000 
already  expended,  $1,000,000;  but,  as 
the  New  York  Sun  remarks,  this  will  be 
none  too  much  to  pay  for  the  truth  and 
the  relief  of  our  people.  President  Taft's 
action  in  the  matter  is  creditable  both  to 
himself  and  the  Government. 


A  Fairy. 


Billy's  Second  Christmas. 


BY    E.   BECK. 

THERE'S  a  fairy  brisk  and  small 

Who  gives  heed  to  all  who  call 
For  her  aid  in  hut  or  hall, 

Here  or  there. 

She  her  potent  help  will  bring 
To  the  schoolboy  in  the  spring, 
To  the  statesman  and  the  king. 

Everywhere. 

Men  of  learning  most  profound, 
Men  of  action  far  renowned, 
Have  this  busy  fairy  found 

At   their  side. 

Not  to  matron  nor  to  maid. 
Nor  to  man  of  any  trade, 
Has  she  yet  her  ready  aid 

E'er  denied. 

Much  has  she  of  craft  and  skill. 
Much  of  earnest  right  good  will; 
In  all  climes  she's  active  still. 

Ne'er  at  rest. 

In  all  tongues  is  told  her  fame, 
Young  and  old  her  help  may  claim, - 
Perseverance  is  the  name 

She  likes  best. 


In  New  York  and  many  other  cities 
of  the  United  States,  there  may  be  seen, 
during  Christmas  week,  a  wreath  of  holly 
hanging  in  the  front  windows  of  some  of 
the  residences.  When  Epiphany  comes, 
the  wreath  is  replaced  by  a  large  gilt  star, 
or  else  one  is  inserted  within  the  holly 
circle.  It  is  a  very  pretty  custom,  prob- 
ably brought  from  their  native  land 
by  German,  or  other  early  settlers,  to 
their  Transatlantic  homes;  and  long  may 
it  continue! 


I. 

S^HRISTMAS  was  just  over;  the 
holly  wreaths  and  greens  were 
still  lingering,  and  the  shops 
retained  their  decorations,  as 
though  they  were  striving  to  pretend  that 
the  spirit  of  the  feast  was  still  alive. 
In  some  of  the  houses  —  and  this  was 
the  case  where  Billy  Conway  hved — the 
Christmas  Tree  remained  standing.  He 
had  begged  his  mother  that  it  might  not 
be  taken  down.  But  it  certainly  presented 
a  forlorn  appearance;  for  there  were  no 
lights  and  scarcely  any  toys,  except  a 
few  that  had  been  left  for  convenience' 
sake.  The  colored  balls,  it  is  true,  still 
gallantly  endeavored  to  supply  the  bright- 
ness that  was  lacking,  and  tiny  flags 
waved  whenever  the  window  was  opened. 
Billy,  who  was  an  only  child,  his  little 
sister  having  died  a  year  before,  was 
striving  to  keep  up  heart  by  pointing 
out  to  himself  these  faded  glories  that 
lingered  amongst  the  dark  fir  branches, 
and  by  the  smiling  aspect  of  Santa  Claus, 
who  stood,  a  large  and  portly  figure,  at 
the  base  of  the  gift-bearing  tree.  Yet 
deep  in  the  boy's  heart  was  the  knowl- 
edge that  "  Christmas  would  not  be  round 
again  for  three  hundred  and  sixty-two 
days."  He  sighed  at  the  thought,' regard- 
less of  all  the  fine  things  that  had  come 
off  the  fir  branches  for  him.  He  wandered 
about  the  room,  restlessly.  It  was  a  large 
room,  with  two  windows;  and  at  one  of 
these  latter  he  stationed  himself,  opening 
it  wide  and  thrusting  out  his  head. 

The  wintry  sun  was  shining  cheerily  on 
the  pavement,  lightly  covered  as  it  was 
by  snow;  and  there  were  frost  wreaths 
on  the  trees.  But  these  things  did  not 
attract  Billy's  attention  half  so  much  as 
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the  appearance  of  a  boy,  thinly  clad 
and  with  torn  shoes,  who  was  balancing 
himself  on  the  top  of'the  iron  railing,  at 
a  dizzy  height,  which  enabled  him  to  look 
in  at  the  window,  —  not  that  whereat 
Billy  stood,  but  the  other.  From  this 
station  he  called  down  bits  of  informa- 
tion to  some  one  below.  That  some  one 
was  a  tiny  girl,  whose  face,  framed  by 
a  shabby  hood,  was  pinched  with  cold, 
and  whose  fingers,  in  torn  mits,  she  kept 
warm  by  forcing  them  into  the  sleeves 
of  a  threadbare  jacket.  The  child  was 
dressed  in  clothes  that  had  evidently 
belonged  to  some  one  else.  Being  too  large 
for  her,  they  gave  her  a  look,  as  Billy 
thought  to  himself,  "of  being  her  own 
grandmother."  The  boy  perched  on  the 
railing  was  calling  down  to  her  a  de- 
scription of  the  tree  which  Billy  had  so 
lately  despised,  and  which  seemed  now 
to  have,  for  those  without,  all  the  glory 
of  fairyland. 

"  It's  got  a  big  star  on  the  top,  shining 
just  like  real  stars,"  he  cried,  breathlessly; 
"  and  lots  of  flags  and  glass  balls,  red  and 
white  and  blue  and  yallow.  Oh,  I  wisht 
you  could  see  them!" 

"  Me  want  to  see  the  star.  Me  want  to 
see  yed,  white,  and  blue,"  said  the  child. 

"  But  there  ain't  no  use.  Nan,"  the  boy 
answered,  looking  down  at  her.  "  I  can't 
bring  you  up  here.    You'd  fall." 

"  Me  want  to  see  the  star,"  persisted  the 
child,  her  voice  falling  to  a  plaintive  tone. 

The  boy  looked  troubled. 

"  If  I  could  only  get  you  up  here. 
Nan,"  he  said,  "I  would  sure  enough; 
but  I   can't  hardly   stay  here   myself." 

Unable,  however,  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion, he  continued  to  describe  the  glories 
which   to   the   child   were   unattainable. 

"  Me  wants  to  see  the  booful  tree," 
repeated  the  little  one,  her  tears  beginning 
to  fall  upon  the  shabby  coat. 

"  It  can't  be  done.  Nan,"  decided  the 
boy.     "There  ain't  no  way." 

And  the  child,  her  httle  heart  burst- 
ing with  the  disappointment,  wailed  out: 

"Nan's  cold.     She's  fozen." 


Hearing  that,  the  brother  hastily  de- 
scended from  his  post,  beginning  to 
realize  that  it  was  selfish  to  keep  the 
little  creature  standing  still,  to  be  tan- 
talized by  his  glowing  description  of  the 
sight  that  she  might  not  see. 

Billy,  who  had  been  all  this  time  an 
interested  spectator  of  the  little  scene, 
listening  to  every  word  that  was  said, 
and  seeing  new  glories,  through  the  other 
boy's  eyes,  in  the  tree  that  had  lately 
appeared  to  him  so  forlorn,  and  sympa- 
thizing with  all  the  warmth  of  his  generous 
boy's  heart  in  the  distress  of  the  child 
upon  the  sidewalk,  suddenly  woke  up  to 
the  fact  that  something  might  be  done. 
Turning  from  the  window,  he  flew  up 
the  stairs  three  steps  at  a  time,  and  into 
the  room  where  his  mother  sat  tranquilly 
sewing,  not  a  little  relieved  that  the 
Christmas  rush  was  over.  He  burst  into 
an  animated  account  of  all  that  had 
occurred;  and,  though  it  was  hasty  and 
incoherent,  his  mother  was  accustomed 
to  his  disjointed  way  of  talking,  and 
took  in  with  surprising  quickness  the 
meaning  of  what  he  said. 

"Go  down  and  bring  the  children  in," 
she  replied;  "but  not  to  where  the  tree 
is — just  yet." 

The  boy,  only  too  eager  to  do  her  bidding, 
hurried  down,  thrilling  with  excitement, 
and  only  fearing  that  the  little  waifs 
might  be  gone.  But  they  were  still  there. 
The  boy  had  descended  from  the  railing, 
and  was  busy  tying  on  the  little  girl's 
hood,  which  had  almost  fallen  off;  and 
chafing  her  hands,  from  which  he  had 
withdrawn  the  torn  gloves.  The  child's 
tears  were  still  falling;  and  she  was  mur- 
muring in  a  sobbing  voice,  touched, 
however,]  with  the  pathetic  patience  of 
the  poor: 

"Me  want  to  see  that  tree." 

"  But  you  can't.  Nan,"  declared  the 
boy.  "You  couldn't  never  climb  up  that 
rail.  So  be  a  good  girl,  and  next  time  I 
get  a  cent  I'll  buy  you  a  stick  of  candy." 

Cheered  by  this  promise,  and  urged 
perhaps  by  the  more  praiseworthy  desire 
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to  be  a  good  girl,  Nan  suppressed  her 
sobs  and  wiped  away  with  her  mit  the 
tears  that  were  dimming  her  eyes;  but 
the  little  mouth  quivered  pitifully. 

"Say,"  called  out  Billy  from  the  door, 
"mother  wants  you  to  come  in  and  get 
warm . " 

The  boy  turned  hastily  toward  Billy, 
whom  he  feared  might  be  making  fun 
of  him. 

"Isn't  the  little  girl  cold?"  Billy  in- 
quired, as  if  supplying  a  motive  for  his 
invitation. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  stranger.  "I  guess 
that's  why  she's  crying." 

"Well,  come  along  in,"  said  Billy. 

The  other  lad,  perceiving  that  the  invi- 
tation was  genuine,  hesitated  no  longer. 
Grasping  his  small  sister  by  the  hand,  he 
began  to  mount  the  steps;  while  the 
little  girl,  overcome  by  a  fit  of  shyness, 
hid  her  face  against  her  brother's  coat. 

"  Bring  them  in  here,"  said  Mrs.  Conway, 
opening  the  door  of  the  sitting-room, 
where  a  fire  burned   in  the  grate. 

She  herself  took  off  the  little  one's 
hood  and  cloak  and  rubbed  her  hands, 
also  lifting  her  into  a  chair  near  the 
fire,  pending  the  arrival  of  some  warm 
cocoa  which  she  had  ordered  from  the  cook, 
supplemented  with  slices  of  Christmas 
cake.  Leaving  the  two  to  enjoy  these 
delicacies,   she  said,   aside,   to  her  son: 

"  Now,  Billy,  you  can  entertain  your 
guests  while  I  get  everything  ready.  This 
is  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  the 
little  ones  who  died  for  Christ;  and  we 
will  do  something  for  these  children  in 
honor  of  the  Innocents.  We  can  make  it 
your  second  Christmas." 

So  saying,  the  good  lady  disappeared; 
and  Billy  was  left  standing  rather  awk- 
wardly near  the  young  visitors,  who  were 
enjoying  to  the  full  their  impromptu  meal. 

"My,  but  that's  good!"  exclaimed  the 
poor  boy  at  last,  indicating  the  cocoa.  "  I 
never  tasted  nothing  like  it  before." 

"Yes,  it's  splendid,"  said  Billy,  refrain- 
ing through  delicacy  from  explaining  that 
he   had   it  every   morning  for  breakfast. 


The  little  girl  meantime  stared  at  Billy 
in  a  manner,  that  made  him  distinctly 
uncomfortable.  Her  large,  solemn  eyes 
were  fixed  intently  upon  his  face  as, 
between  two  mouthfuls  of  cake,  she 
lisped  out: 

"Is  you  Santy  Claus?" 

The  question  appeared  so  irresistibly 
funny  to  Billy  that  he  burst  into  a  loud 
guffaw,  quite  startling  to  the  child. 

"No,"  he  answered;  "I'm  just  Billy 
Conway." 

The  strange  boy,  greatly  cheered  by  his 
refection,  joined  in  the  laugh,  and  after 
that  it  was  easy  for  the  t(vo  to  get  friendly.  • 
Billy  was  a  sociable  fellow,  and  he  cared 
very  little  for  the  clothes  a  boy  might 
wear  or  what  his  circumstances  might 
be.  He  liked  the  open,  smiling  face  that 
met  his, — a  face  in  which  elder  observers 
might  have  seen  traces  of  care  and  priva- 
tion. The  two  were  soon  deep  in  talk 
about  games  and  outdoor  sports;  though 
the  poorer  boy  was  free  to  confess  that 
he  never  had  tops  or  marbles  or  skates; 
that  he  had  no  parents,  and  lived,  with 
his  little  sister,  at  the  home  of  a  married 
brother,  where  it  was  easy  to  surmise 
that  they  were  not  very  much  wanted. 
He  also  confided  that  his  name  was  Andy 
Short,  and  that  he  had  been  to  school 
for  only  a  very  little  time,  and  was 
obliged  to  keep  at  work  when  he  could 
get  any  work  to  do. 

"I'd  rather  work  any  day  than  go  to 
school!"  cried  Billy.  "It's  awful  being 
shut  up  there  on  fine,  bright  days." 

Andy  admitted  that  there  might  be 
something  in  that  view  of  the  cage,  and 
began  to  give  such  details  as  made 
Billy  quite  long  to  start  out  and  gain 
his  livelihood. 

II. 

Meanwhile  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  good-natured 
housemaid,  had  put  some  new  candles 
on  the  tree,  and  added  a  few  toys,  also 
stockings  prepared  for  girls  and  boys, 
with  sugar-canes,  candy  baskets,  and 
gingerbread    figures.     Leaving    the    maid 
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to  complete  the  task,  she  had  gone  upstairs 
to  her  own  room,  and  taken  from  a  chest 
a  pile  of  little  clothes.  Her  tears  began 
to  fall  silently  as  she  sorted  them  over, 
and  at  first  she  felt  as  if  the  sacrifice  upon 
what   she  had   decided   was  too  great. 

"My  darling  Mary,"  she  said,  "you 
are  safe  up  there  with  all  these  blessed 
little  ones  who  died  for  Christ,  and  why 
should  I  upon  this  feast-day,  and  for  the 
love  of  the  Infant  Saviour,  refuse,  to  give 
away  to  one  in  need  these  clothes  that 
you  will  never  wear  again?" 

A  sob  choked  the  mother's  voice;  but 
with  resolute  hand  she  chose  out  a  certain 
number  of  little  garments,  and  took  them 
downstairs  to  where  the  tree  was  being 
lighted. 

Billy  was  presently  called  upon  to  bring 
into  the  mysterious  room,  the  door 
whereof  had  been  carefully  kept  closed, 
the  guests,  who  had  become  so  much  at 
home  with  him  that  Nan  had  begun  to 
murmur: 

"Me   would   like   to   see   that   tree!" 

Andy  had  not  scrupled  to  repeat  this 
wish  to  his  new-found  friend. 

"You  just  wait  a  bit,"  Billy  had 
advised.  But  he  felt  that  the  summons 
which  would  presently  come  held  even  a 
greater  thrill  than  that  upon  Christmas 
afternoon,  when  it  had  been  only  his 
own  pleasure  that  was  in  question. 

Oh,  what  a  moment  that  was  when, 
like  a  dream  of  fairyland,  like  a  glimpse 
of  some  terrestrial  paradise,  the  Christmas 
Tree  burst  upon  the  sight  of  little  Nan 
and  her  brother!  It  appeared  in  almost 
its  pristine  glory,  the  lights  shining  out 
in  the  darkened  room,  and  the  glittering 
balls,  frosted,  irridescent,  and  of  myriad 
colors,  glowing  like  jewels.  It  would  be 
hard  to  give  any  idea  of  Nan's  delight, 
which  she  displayed  by  waving  her  arms, 
in  the  air,  dancing,  and  doubling  herself 
in  two  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight.  She 
pointed  out  to  her  brother,  with  eager 
finger,  the  various  features  of  the  spec- 
tacle; and  at  last,  with  a  shout  of  childish 
glee,  discovered  Santa  Claus  himself  star- 


ing at  her  with  merry  eyes  from  out  his 
rubicund  face.  Mrs.  Conway  could  hardly 
restrain  her  tears,  while  for  long  after- 
ward sounded  in  Billy's  ears  the  little 
girl's  delighted  cry: 

"Me  so  glad!    Me  so  glad!" 

The  whole  episode,  in  fact,  first  made 
known  to  the  boy  the  greater  joy  there 
is  in  giving  than  in  receiving. 

Nan  went  home  at  the  latest  possible 
moment  that  afternoon,  laden  with  gifts, 
.which  she  hugged  to  her  little  breast; 
and  accompanied  by  her  scarcely  less 
delighted  brother,  who  rejoiced  in  tops, 
marbles,  and  a  pair  of  slightly  worn 
skates,  not  to  speak  of  candy  and  other 
edibles.  The  cup  of  joy  was  full  when  the 
two  were  driven  home  in  a  cab  which  Mrs. 
Conway  specially  called  for  the  purpose. 

Nan  was  quite  transformed.  She  wore 
a  pretty  red  dress,  comfortable  shoes  and 
stockings,  warm  woollen  gloves,  and,  best 
of  all,  a  soft  furry  coat,  cap,  and  muff, — 
all  of  which  had  belonged  to  the  little 
girl  who  would  never  need  earthly 
raiment  more. 

And  it  may  be  said  here  that  work  was 
got  for  Andy;  and  that  Mrs.  Conway, 
from  that  time  forth,  kept  a  motherly 
eye  upon  Nan  and  showed  her  interest 
in  a  variety  of  ways;  also  that  Billy  had 
something  to  look  forward  to  every 
Christmas  Day  after  that.  For  it  became 
the  custom  at  his  home  to  celebrate,  with 
a  Christmas  Tree  for  poor  children,  the 
feast  of  those  little  Hebrew  babes  who 
long  ago  were  killed  by  King  Herod.  Ancf 
this  celebration  Billy  got  into  the  habit 
of  calling  his  second  Christmas. 


The  pretty  "  ground  ivy "  {nepeta 
glechoma),  whose  patches  of  perfumed, 
heart-shaped  leaves  are  found  among 
the  herbage  of  shadowed  wajs,  was  once 
thought  to  mark  que  Dieu  marcha  ("  where 
the  God-Child  has  walked");  and,  in 
Northern  Italy,  its  title,  Erba  delta 
Madonna,  unites  with  it  both  Mother 
and  Son. 
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Mabel's  Prayer. 


BY    MARIIi    R.   MELLING. 


"Mamma,  isn't  Santa  Claus  coming 
to-morrow  night?"  asked  little  Mabel 
Orinond  of  her  mother,  as  they  sat 
together  before  the  fast-dying  embers  on 
the  hearth. 

"I'm  afraid  not,  dear;  though,  for 
your  sake,  I  should  like  to  hope  so," 
replied  her  mother,  wiyi  a  sigh. 

The  next  day  would  be  Christmas  Eve; 
and,  though  Mrs.  Ormond  had  endeavored 
by  every  means  in  her  power  to  save  even 
a  small  sum  with  which  to  gladden  her 
little  daughter's  heart  on  the  approaching 
feast,  it  was  impossible.  They  were  very 
poor,  and  Mrs.  Ormond  was  obhged  to 
labor  incessantly  at  the  needle  in  order 
to  earn  the  scanty  income  on  which  they 
Uved.  It  had  cost  her  a  sharp  pang  to 
relinquish  the  hope  of  buying  some  cheap 
toy  or  a  little  box  of  candy. 

"Do  you  think,  if  I  pray  very,  very 
hard,  that  Our  Lord  will  send  him  here?  " 
pleaded  Mabel. 

Mrs.  Ormond  looked  down  into  the 
confiding,  childish  eyes  upturned  to  hers, 
and  felt  her  own  soul  draw  new  faith 
therefrom. 

"I  am  sure  He  will,  darling!"  she 
answered  tenderly.  "For  He  loves  little 
children  dearly,  and  I  feel  certain  that 
if  you  ask  Him  and  His  Blessed  Mother 
.they  will  grant  your  request." 

A  more  hopeful  note  rang  in  her  voice; 
for  Mrs.  Ormond  had  great  faith  in  prayer, 
and  felt  her  drooping  spirit  revived  by 
the  thought  that  God  never  forgets  the 
fatherless. 

"But  now,  Mabel,  it  is  time  for  Uttle 
girls  to  be  in  bed,"  she  said;  "so  run 
away,  dear!" 

And  Mabel,  with  a  good-night  kiss, 
promptly  obeyed;  though  she  knelt  a 
much  longer  time  than  usual  before 
climbing  into  her  little  cot.  Soon,  how- 
ever, she  was  fast  asleep,  and  dreaming 


perhaps  of  Santa  Claus  speeding  over  the 
roofs  in  a  huge  sleigh  drawn  by  eight 
reindeer. 

Mrs.  Ormond,  however,  unable  to  forget 
her  cares  so  soon  in  the  sweet  oblivion 
of  sleep,  tossed  restlessly  on  her  humble 
couch  until  the  stars  were  becoming  dim 
in  the  heavens,  thinking  of  her  past  life, 
and  of  the  events  that  had  brought  her 
to  this  low  station.  Her  husband  had 
been  the  manager  of  a  large  department 
store;  and  until  little  Mabel,  their  only 
child,  was  five  years  old,  Fortune  favored 
them.  But  Mr.  Ormond  died  suddenly 
from  a  malignant  fever;  and,  before  his 
wife  had  recovered  from  the  shock,  she 
learned  that  the  bank  in  which  they  had 
placed  their  savings  had  failed,  and  that 
she  and  her  child  were  penniless.  Things 
had  gone  from  bad  to  worse  until,  at  the 
time  our  story  opens,  she  and  her 
little  girl  were  occupying  two  rooms  in  a 
crowded  tenement  of  New  York.  With  a 
prayer  for  help  to  bear  her  cross,  the  poor 
mother  at  last  fell  asleep,  not  awakening 
until  the  sun  had  risen  high  in  the  heavens. 

That  afternoon,  as  Mrs.  Ormond  bent 
over  her  sewing,  endeavoring  to  finish 
an  article  before  the  daylight  faded,  she 
heard  a  knock  at  the  door;  and,  on 
opening  it,  the  postman  gave  her  a  regis- 
tered letter.  It  had  been  so  long  since 
she  received  a  communication  of  any 
kind  that  her  fingers  trembled  as  she 
broke  the  seal.  But  fear  gave  place  to 
astonishment  when  a  check  fell  to  the 
floor;  and,  sinking  into  a  chair,  she 
hurriedly  read  the  following  lines: 

New  York,  Dec.  23,  fg — . 
Mrs.  Frank  Ormond. 

Dear  Madam: — Being  at  present  in 
circumstances,  enabling  me  to  do  so,  I 
hasten  to  pay  you  the  first  instalment  of 
a  debt  amounting  to  $5000  which  I  owed 
your  late  husband.  Please  sign  the  receipt 
enclosed  and  mail  it  to  me  in  the  self- 
addressed  envelope  which  I  send  for  your 
convenience. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am, 

Respectfully  yours,  
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Almost  dazed  by  the  unexpected 
blessing,  Mrs.  Orniond  sat  for  a  few 
moments  motionless;  then  the  desire  so 
long  uppermost  in  her  mind  found  expres- 
sion, and,  seizing  the  precious  check,  she 
exclaimed  : 

"Thank  God!  Thank  God!  Now  my 
httle  Mabel  can  have  a  happy  Christmas, 
after  all!" 

She  had  scarcely  returned  from  a 
near-by  bank  where  the  check  was  cashed 
for  her  when  footsteps  sounded  in  the 
hall;  and,  hastily  thrusting  the  letter 
into  her  pocket,  she  turned  with  a  smile 
to  welcome  her  little  daughter. 

"  So  you  have  finished  all  your  errands, 
darling!"  she  said.  "And  now,  as  it's 
nearly  six  o'clock,  don't  you  think  you 
had  better  go  to  bed?  You  know  Santa 
Claus  can  not  come  until  you  are  fast 
asleep;  and,  as  he  has  so  many  other 
little  girls  to  visit,  he  will  need  to  make 
an  early  start." 

Mabel  threw  her  arms  around  her 
mother's  neck. 

"  O  mamma,  then  you  do  think  he  will 
bring  me  something,  don't  you?"  she 
cried  joyfully. 

"Of  course  I  do,  dear!  He  never  for- 
gets good  little  girls;  and  you  have  been 
very,  very  good  this  year,"  replied  her 
mother,  with  a  caress.  "  Hang  up  your 
stocking,  and  perhaps  in  the  morning 
you  will  find  it  filled.  Try  to  say  your 
prayers  as  well  as  you  possibly  can." 

The  stocking  was 

hung  with  care, 
In  the  hope  that  St.  Nicholas  soon  would  be  there; 

and  in  a  short  time  the  expectant  httle 
girl  was  fast  asleep. 

When  at  last  assured  that  Mabel  was 
wrapped  in  slumber,  Mrs.  Ormond,  with 
noiseless  movements,  hurried  out  into  the 
street.  She  soon  reached  the  brilliantly- 
lighted  shopping  district,  and  there  pro- 
ceeded to  enjoy  the  greatest  amount  of 
purchasing  she  had  done  since  her 
husband's  death. 

How  the  tiny  room  re-echoed  next 
morning  to  the  delighted  cries  of  Mabel 


as,  one  after  another,  the  different  gift 
were  discovered,  and  each  fresh  surpris 
was  greeted  with  new  wonder!  Any  littl 
girl  who  has  ever  been  visited  bv  Si 
Nicholas  will  understand  her  joy;  am 
any  mother  who  has  aided  him  in  his  goo( 
works  will  know  the  pleasure  Mrs.  Ormon( 
derived  from  the  sight  of  her  child's  hap 
piness.  liut  the  greatest  joy  of  all  ti 
Mabel  was  when,  arrayed  in  a  new  dres 
and  coat,  she  went  with  her  mother  t( 
the  big  church  near  by,  and  there,  as  ii 
a  dream,  listened  to  the  beautiful  singing 
and  gazed  with  pitying  eyes  upon  thi 
sweet  Babe  lying  on  His  cold  bed  of  straw 
It  was  all  so  strangely  beautiful  tha 
the  little  girl  felt  her  heart  thrill  witl 
tenderness,  and  thoughts  of  Santa  Clau; 
and  toys  give  place  to  warm  love  an( 
gratitude. 

And  it  was  of  this  scene  she  still  though' 
when,  the  day  at  last  ended,  she  leanec 
against  her  mother's  knee  before  th( 
fire,  and,  after  an  interval  of  silence 
said  shyly: 

"  Don't  you  think,  mamma  dear,  tha- 
it  was  because  I  prayed  so  hard  tha' 
God  sent  Santa  Claus  with  all  thos< 
beautiful  things?" 

And  her  mother,  thinking  of  the  assist 
ance  that  had  come  to  her  so  unexpect 
edly  in  her  hour  of  greatest  need,  heartib 
assented. 


Two  Famous  Comets. 

Donati's  Comet,  which  has  a  magnif 
icent  plumy  tail,  travels  for  more  thai 
two  thousand  years  before  reappearing 
Halley's  Comet  reappears  every  seventy 
six  years.  These  are  among  the  bes 
known  of  the  comets.  New  ones  are  con 
stantly  being  discovered  by  astronomers 
but  most  of  them  are  too  small  to'  havi 
names.  Several  of  these  baby  comet: 
were  playing  tag  and  leap-frog  arounc 
the  sun  a  month  or  two  ago.  The  tai 
of  one  of  them  is  a  mere  bobtail  to  thi 
naked  eye. 
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— From  the  Orphans'  Press,  Rochdale 
[England),  comes  a  second  edition  of  the  Kev. 
B.  W.  Salomone's  illustrated  pamphlet,  "  Musta 
Memories  and  Charms."  Musta  is  a  village  on 
the  island  of  Malta,  and  rejoices  in  the  possession 
3f  an  exceptionally  handsome  church  dedicated 
to  Our  Lady  Assumed  into  Heaven. 

— H.  L.  Brittain  and  J.  G.  Harris  have  com- 
piled selections  from  American  orators,  and  the 
American  Book  Co.  publish  them  under  the 
title  "Historical  Reader  for  Schools."  Among 
the  fourscore  speeches,  or  portions  of  speeches, 
quoted,  we  notice  two  by  Catholic  orators — P.  A. 
Collins'  tribute  to  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  and 
Cardinal   O'Connell's  address   on    "Patriotism." 

— Our  Eastern  contemporary,  the  Catholic 
Herald  of  India,  has  for  some  months  past  been 
engaged  in  a  laudable  propaganda  for  Catholic 
union.  A  number  of  excellent  articles  have 
appeared  in  its  columns,  discussing  various 
phases  of  co-operation  among  the  Church's 
children,  however  far  apart;  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  that  these  articles  are  reprinted  as 
a  pamphlet  bearing  the  title  "Awake  and 
Unite  1" 

— "Education  for  Citizenship"  is  a  translation, 
by  A.  J.  Pressland,  from  the  German  of  Dr. 
Georg  Kerschensteiner,  of  Munich.  It  is  pub- 
lished, under  the  auspices  of  the  Commercial 
Club  of  Chicago,  by  Rand  McNally  &  Co.  The 
book  professes  to  answer  the  question:  How 
can  we  help  the  many  boys  and  girls  who  early 
enter  the  world  of  work,  to  bridge  the  chasm 
that  lies  between  the  elementary  school  and  a 
successful  career  in  life?  And  the  answer  is: 
By  following  the  example  of  Germany  in  es- 
tabHshing  Compulsory  Continuation  Schools. 
There  is  much  in  the  book,  a  i6mo  of  133  pages, 
that  will  commend  it  to  the  reader;  but  practical 
ignoring  of  the  religious  element  in  education 
leaves  it  fundamentally  incomplete. 

— We  welcome  two  more  volumes  of  the 
"Friar  Saints"  series — "St.  Anthony  of  Padua," 
by  C.  M.  Antony;  and  "St.  Vincent  Ferrer," 
by  Fr.  Stanislaus  Hogan,  O.  P.  The  first  has 
been  written  after  plose  study  of  various  mono- 
graphs by  experts,  of  contemporary  history, 
and  of  critical  editions  of  original  documents 
relating  to  the  miracle-worker.  It  is  a  most 
readable  little  book.  Fr.  Hogan's  Life  of  St. 
Vincent  is  based  on  the  "  Histoire  de  Saint 
Vincent  Ferrier,"  by  P^re  Fages,  O.  P.,  the  best 
and  most  critical  biography  of  the  saint  that 
has    yet    appeared.      Fr.    Hogan    expresses    the 


hope  that  what  he  modestly  calls  his  "short 
sketch"  will  help  to  stir  up  devotion  to  a  saint 
who  preached  "the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ"  in  an  age  that  was  as  blind  and  in- 
different to  "the  things  that  are  of  the  spirit 
of  God"  as  is  our  own.  Each  of  these  new 
volumes  has  four  welcome  illustrations.  A 
useful  feature  of  the  "Friar  S&ints"  series 
would  be  an  index.  Otherwise  it  is  whollv 
satisfactory. 

— "The  Rock  of  Peter,"  by  M.  L.  Waller 
(London:  St.  Anselm's  Society),  is  a  unique 
volume  intended  for  the  delectation  of  CathoHc 
young  folk.  It  is  a  religious  parody  or  imitation 
of  the  oldtime  nursery  rhyme:  "This  is  the 
house  that  Jack  built."  Some  critics  will 
question  the  propriety  of  the  imitation,  but  we 
have  no  doubt  the  little  ones  will  not  only 
enjoy  but  profit  by  the  cleverly  constructed 
lines.  Of  the  aighly-colored,  realistic  illustra- 
tions furnished  by  V.  F.  we  will  say  nothing. 

— Nonagenarian  American  authors  are  so 
rare  that  the  passing  of  one  of  them  merits 
comment.  The  venerable  John  Bigelow,  whose 
death  has  just  occurred,  was  born  in  Rhode 
Island  in  1817.  He  was  a  prominent  figure  in 
American  diplomatic  circles  in  the  middle- 
nineteenth  century;  was  a  warm  friend  of  such 
bygone  English  statesmen  as  Cobden  and 
Bright;  was  an  intimate  companion,  and  later 
the  biographer,  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden;  and  during 
his  exceptionally  lengthy  career  published  a 
number  of  important  historical,  biographical 
and  economic  works. 

—Mrs.  Katharine  Tynan  Hinkson's  latest 
book,  "The  Story  of  Cecilia,"  is  a  novel  of  some 
eighty  thousand  words,  which  Benziger  Brothers 
have  enshrined  in  a  large-typed  i2mo  volume 
of  three  hundred  and  thirty  pages.  It  is  an 
Irish  love-story,  with  no  fewer  than  three  or 
four  matches  described  in  the  making  and  the 
achievement.  The  heroine,  an  exceptionally 
charming  daughter  of  what  the  Irish  "quality" 
considered  a  misalliance  (though  the  American 
reader  will  have  his  own  opinion  upon  that 
point),  goes  through  a  convent  training;  wins 
the  approbation  of  royalty  at  a  reception  given 
by  the  nuns  to  their  Majesties  the  King  and 
Queen;  visits  her  mother's  kindred  (the 
"quality"  aforesaid);  falls  in  love  with  Lord 
Kilrush,  whom  she  fancies  to  be  the  suitor  of 
her  favorite  cousin  Betty;  goes  home  in  despair; 
tells  her  lover,  who  follows  her,  that  "it  can 
never,  never  be";    decides  that  she  has  a  voca- 
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tion  to  join  ihe  Poor  Clares,  and  finally — doesn't 
join  them.  There  are  a  number  ot  interesting 
and  graphically  drawn  characters  in  the  narra- 
tive, Mother  Margaret  and  Gran  outstanding 
prominently  among  the  minor  ones;  and  Ciss, 
the  heroine's  mother,  is  something  of  a  new 
creation,  of  special  interest  perhaps  to  students 
of  psychology.  The  tale  moves  smoothly  and 
rapidly;  there  are  no  grave  problems  exploited, 
and  the  average  novel-reader  will  pronounce  it 
a   very  satisfactory   story. 

— Many  of  the  selections  in  "Poems,"  by  the 
Rev.  Hugh  F.  Blunt  (Concord,  Mass.:  The 
Rumford  Press),  made  their  first  appearance 
in  the  pages  of  The  Ave  Maria,  and  most  of 
our  readers  are  accordingly  acquainted  with 
the  qualities  which  justify  their  preservation 
in  permanent  form.  As  a  .first  book,  Father 
Blunt's  work  is  distinctly  superior  to  many 
other  collections  of  verses  that  have  reached 
our  table  in  recent  years.  He  has  the  poet's 
seeing  eye  and  fertile  fancy  and  sense  of  melody, 
and  withal  a  better  knowledge  of  the  technique 
of  English  versification  than  is  common  in 
first — or  later — books  of  some  more  pretentious 
authors.  Imperfect  rhymes  and  halting  metres 
are  decidedly  rare  in  this  volume.  The  frontis- 
piece is  a  portrait  of  Father  Blunt.  There  is  no 
table  of  contents.  On  the  whole,  a  book  well 
worth  procuring — and  worth  reading  when 
procured.    Thomas  J.  Flynn  &  Co.,  agents. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
Stales  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'    prices   generally   include   postage. 

"Poems."     Rev.   Hugh  F.    Blunt.     $i. 

"The     Story     of    Cecilia."      Katharine    Tynan 

Hinkson.    $1.25. 
"St.  Anthony  of  Padua."    C.  M.  Antony.    50  cts. 
"St.    Vincent    Ferrer."     Fr.    Stanislaus    Hogan, 

O.  P.     50  cts. 
"The  May  Queen."    Mary  T.  Waggaman.  60  cts, 
"Deer   Jane."     Isabel    C.    Williams.     85   cts. 
"Good  Women  of  Erin."    Alice  Dease .  60  cts., 

net. 
''The  Golden  Spear."     Edmund   Leamy.   Si. 


'The  Glittering  Festival."     Edith. Ogden   Har- 
rison.    $1  25    net 

'The  Light  of  the  Vision."  Christian  Reid.  $1.25. 

'Being."     Rev.   A.  Rother,  S.  J.    50  cts. 

'The   Heart  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth."     75  cts, 

'Among  the   Blessed:     Loving  Thoughts  about 

Favorite    Saints."     Rev.    Matthew    Russell, 

S.  J.    $1.25,  net. 
'St.  John  Capistran."     Fr.   Vincent  Fitzgerald, 

O.  F.'M.    50  cts. 
'Short  Readings  for  Religious."     Rev.   Charles 

Cox,  O.  M.  I.    $1.10,  net. 
'Ofiicium  Festorum  Nativitatis,  etc."     §1.25. 
'When    Toddles    was    Seven."      Mrs.    Herman 

Bosch.    jSi.io. 
'Our     Priesthood."       Rev.     Joseph     Bruneau, 

S.  S.,  D.   D.    90  cts.,  net. 
'Nora's  Mission."     Mary   Agnes  Finn.     75  cts. 
'The  Training  of  Children  and  of  Girls  in  Their 

Teens."    Madame  Cecilia.    75  cts. 
'The    Home    of    Evangeline."     A.    L.    Pringle. 

90  cts.  _ 

'The  Dream  of  Gerontius."    Cardinal  Newman. 

15  cts. 
'Along    the    Andes    and    down    the    Amazon." 

H.  J.  Mozans,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.    53.50. 
'Theology  of  the  Sacramfents."     Very  Rev.   P. 

Pourrat,  V.  G.     $1.50. 
'St.  Charles  Borromeo."    Louise  M.  Stackpoole- 

Kenny.    $1.10,  net. 
'Mysticism:      Its    True     Nature    and     Value." 

Mr.  A.  B.  Sharpe,  M.  A.    $1.35,  net. 
'Socialism;   The  Nation  of  Fatherless  Children." 

David     Goldstein,     Martha     Moore     Avery, 

$1.25. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Hbb.,  xiii,  3. 

Dom  Dunstan  Breen,   O.  S.   B. 

Sister  M.  de  Chantal,  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Mr,  Thomas  Crawford,  Mr.  Edmund  Duddle- 
son,  Mrs.  Sarah  O'Neill,  Mr.  Louis  Henkel, 
Miss  Mary  Horron,  Mr.  John  k  Becket,  Mrs. 
James  Laverty,  Mrs,  Catherine  Stubbs,  Mr. 
James  Curran,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Vogel,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bergen,  Mr.  John  S.  Hewitt,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Harper,  Mr.  Daniel  Eagan,  Mr.  William  Rowan, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Gallagher,  Mr.  Nicholas  Jodacy, 
Mrs.  Anna  Brennan,  Mr.  William  Mass,  Miss 
Agnes  Maloney,  Air,  John  Schmitz,  Mr.  Frederick 
Kaiser,  and  Mr.   Benjamin  Johnson. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  -May  they 
rest  in  peace!    Amen,     (300  days'  indul.) 
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